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PREFACE. 


In  the  Preface  to  the  volume  of  The  New  Annual 
Register  for  the  year  1814,  we  anticipated  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  continuance  of  that  tranquillity 
with  which  Europe  had  at  length  been  blessed, 
and  the  opportunity  which  would  thus  be  afford- 
ed us  of  directing  our  inquiries  and  observations  to 
topics  connected  with  the  internal  state  of  our  own 
and  other  countries.  In  this  anticipation  we  have 
been  disappointed,  by  an  event  without  parallel 
even  in  the  momentous  and  extraordinary  history 
of  the  French  revolution,  whether  we  regard  its  pro- 
gress or  its  consequences.  With  respect  to  this  event, 
therefore,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  most 
accurate,  impartial,  and  full  information ;  though 
we  must  confess,  with  regard  to  that  part  of  it  which 
respects  the  causes  and  motives  of  Bonaparte's  return 
from  Elba,  and  the  means  of  his  rapid  success  in 
regaining  the  throne  of  France,  probability  and 
conjecture  must  too  much  occupy  the  place  of  as« 
xertained  truth.  Gf  the  event  which  blasted  his 
prospects,  and,  we  tru^t;,.. has  sealed  his /fate,  our 
information  is  more  cod^l^'S.and  iiadb&bted ;  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  a»y:one.of  kyCrr  readers  will 
censure  us  for  dwelling  long  and^mjqujtely  on  that 
battle  which  placed  the  moa;ai;?^a^ 'physical  courage 
pf  Britons  unquestionably  on'  tHe  highest  eminence 
of  fame. 

The  proceedings  of  the  monarch,  a  second  time 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  allies  against  his  own  subjects,  we  have 
detailed  with  considerable  iulln^ssy  and  Canvassed 
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v^ith  an  earnestness  arising  from  tlie  conviction 
that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  mainly  depends  on 
his  conduct. 

These  are  interesting  and  important  topics ;  but 
they  are  perhaps  equalled  in  interest  and  import- 
ance by  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  in 
which  Britain  is  left  at  the  termination  of  the 
great  struggle,  through  which,  her  resources,  her 
perseverance,  and  the  superior  moral  character  of 
her  sons,  have  safely  conducted  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Those  circumstances,  as  they  respect  her 
agriculture,  her  manufactures,  trade,  and  com-^ 
merce, — her  finances,— and  the  measures  in  train 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  less  favoured 
portion  of  her  inhabitants,  we  have  canvassed .  at 
considerable  length.  .We  are  aware  of  their  diffi- 
culty, and  have,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure  con- 
tented ourselves  with  endeavouring  to  approximate 
towards  the  real  causes  and  consequences  of  her 
present  embarrassed  situation. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1815,  France  and  Bri- 
tain are  the  only  two  countries  which  present  topics 
of  a  highly  important  nature.  The  other  subjects 
on  which  we  have  touched  in  our  present  volume 
are  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  continent 
of  Europe  b^^hetejft  weighied.and  parcelled  oi;t,  in 
the  hope'dV  kdjusting**a  -^^al:  balance  of  power ;— • 
the  conduct  ojt:  ^ef^^iaiiH  of  Spain,— which,  even 
after  the  atrocities *qft*he  "French  revolution,  must 
excite  indigna]&h*;rrJClie  subordinate  transactions 
of  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Wurtemberg; — ^and  the 
situation  and  views  of  the  American  StateSt 
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KNOWLEDGE,     LITERATURE, 
TASTE,  AND  SCIENCE, 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
.      DURING.THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III. 
[Continued  from  the  last  Volume.] 

Ik  connexion  with  the  labours  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  as  a 
great  discoverer  in  the  science  of  Chemistry,  concerning 
which  we  spoke  at  large  in  the  "History  of  Knowledge" 
prefixed  to  the  last  volume,  we  shall  now  give  some  Liescrip* 
ticxi  of  what  is  denominated,  by  that  philosopher^  Chlorine; 
we  shall  also  select  the  most  curious  facts  relating  to  a  newly 
^scovered  simple  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  Iodine, 
?nd  then  conclude  the  subject  of  Chemistry  with  brief  no- 
tices of  the  lives  and  labours  of  Mr.  Smithson  Tennant,  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford* 

Chlorine,  or  oxymuriatic  gas,  is  an  elastic  substance, 
and  was  discovered  by  Scheele  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1774.  It  may  be  procured  in  the  hydro-pneumatic  appa* 
ratus,  by  the  well-known  process  adopted  to  procure  oxygen 
gas.  The  best  proportions  to  be  used,  according  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  are,  three  parts  by  weight  of  common 
salt,  one  part  ot  manganese  finely  powdered,  and  two  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

Chlorine  is  of  a  yelbwish-green  colour,  and  from  this 
property  the  nan^  was  suggested  to  the  philosopher  whose 
name  has  been  just  mentioned.  Its  odour  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable.   It  is  not  capable  of  being  respired,  and  even 

when 
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when  nttxed  in  very  small  quandties  with  comoKni  air,  it  ren- 
ders the  air  extremely  pernicious  to  the  lungs.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  such,  that  100  cubical  inches  of  it  will  weigh  about 
76  or  77  grains.  It  is  absorba)>Ie  in  water,  ta  which  fluid 
it  gives  a  strong  acrid  taste  and  a  disagreeable,  smell.  When 
an  inflamed  taper  is  introduced  into  a  phial  filled  with  it^ 
the  light  continues,  but  it  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  a  dark 
smoke  rises  from  the  flame. 

Many  of  the  metals  introduced  into  it  in-thin  filaments, 
or  leaves,  or  powder,  take  fire,  and  burn  spontaneously;  such 
as  copper,  tin,  arsenic,  zinc,  antimony,  and  the  alkalme  me« 
tals.  Phosphorus  bums  in  it  spontaneously,  with  a  pale 
white  light,  producing  a  white  volatile  powder*. 

Sulphur  melted  or  sublimed  in  it  does  not  burn,  but  forms 
with  it  a  volatile  red  liquor.  When  freed  from  vapour  by 
muriate  of  lime,  the  gas  does  not.  act  upon  perfectly  dry 
fiubstances  ^nged  with  vegetable  colours;  but  when  moisture 
is  present  in  the  gas  dr  the  coloured  bodies,  their  colours  are 
speedily  destroyed,  they  are  rendered  white,  or  brought  to 
a  dull  yellow,  and  this  last  tint  is  almost  the  only  one  not 
changed  by  the  combined  action  of  water  and  chloriiie. 

Chlorine  and  oxygen  are  capable  of  existing  in  combina- 
tion,  and  they  form  a  peculiar  gaseous  substance.  They  do 
not  unite  when  mixed  together,  but  when  exisdng  in  cer* 
tain  solids  they  may  be  detached  in  union. 

The  compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  was  discovered  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  in  181 1 ,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Euchtorine 
from  its  bright  yellow-green  colour.  Its  tint  is  much  more 
lively  than  that  <^  chlorine,  and  n^ore  inclined  to  the  yellow 
tint.  It  is  not  respirable.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it 
gives  a  lemon  colour :  water  takes  up  8  or  10  times  its  vo* 
lume.  In  examining  its  properties,  it  must  be  collected 
with  great  care,  and  only  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  :'  a 
very  gentle  heat  causes  it  to  explode,  and  its  elements  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  with  frreat  violence,  producing  light. 
The  ease  with  which  euchlorine  is  decomposed,  renders  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  action  of  combustible  bodies  upon 
it.  None  of  the  metals  that  bum  in  chlorine  act  upon  this 
gas  at  common  temperature ;  but  when  the  oxygen  is  sepa- 
rated^ they  then  mflame  in  t)ie  eucbibrine. 

ChloriaQ 
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Chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  mercury ;  euchlorine  has 
no  action  upon  it;  and  chlorine  may  be  separated  from  eu*^ 
chlorine  by  agitarion  over  mercury,  and  the  last  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity.  When  phosphorus  Is  introduced  into 
euchlorine  it  is  instantly  decomposed,  and  the  phosphorus 
burns  as  it  would  do  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  in  volume 
of  chlorine,  and  one  of  oxygen, 

An  inflamed  taper,,  and  inflamed  sulphur  instantly  de- 
compose it,  and  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  in  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen.  When  eu» 
chlorine  freed  from  water  is  made  to  act  upon  dry  vegetable, 
colours,  it  gradually  destroys  them,  but  first  gives  to  the 
blues  a  tint  of  red  ;  from  which,  and  its  absorbability  by 
water,  and  the  taste  of  its  solution  which  approaches  to  a 
sour,  it  may  be  considered  as  approximating  to  an  acid  in  its 
nature. 

Chlorine  was  formerly  considered  as  an  elementary  body, 
but  Lavoisier*  and  Berthollet  asserted  that  it  was  a  compound 
of  muriatic-acid  gas  and  oxygen.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  how* 
ever,  has  not  been  able  to  detect  any  oxygen  in  it :  he  says, 
none  of  its  compounds,  wirh  inflammable  bodies  or  metals  will 
afford  this  principle :  charcoal,  intensely  ignited  in  it,  under- 
goes no  change,  nor  is  it  altered  by  the  strongest  powers  of 
electricity ;  and  he  adds,  **  should  oxygen  ever  be  procured 
from  it,  some  other  form  of  matter,  possibly  a  new  one, 
Mill  at  the  same  time  be  discovered  as  entermg  into  its  con- 
stitution, and  till  it  is  decompounded  it  must  be  regarded, 
according  to  the  just  logic  of  chemistry,  as  an  elementary 
substance.'^ 

We  shall  now,  although  the  discovery  was  not  made  by 
our  countrymen,  give  ^n  account  of  a  new  simple  supporter 
of  combustion,  capable,  like  oxygen,  of  combining  with  al- 
most all  the  combustible  bodies,  ahd  of  forming  various  acids 
and  genera  of  salts  hitherto  unknown.  Since  this  substance 
constitutes  a  very  important  addition. td  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, and  has  excited  the  attention  of  many  of  our  most 
celebrated  chemists,  we  shall  give  a  cursory  view  of  it,  chiefly 
selected  from  a  French  work  entitled  *'  Memoire  sur  Tlode, 
par  M.  Gay-Lussac,  lu  a  Tlnstitut,"  and  from  the  Philoso** 
phical  Joumab  published  in  this  country. 
1815.  b  Iodine 
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Iodine  \ira8  accidentally  discovered  in  1812  b]r  M.  Couf* 
tQis,  a  saltpetre  manufacturer  of  Paris,  by  observing  Ae 
metallic  vessels  in  which  the  solutions  of  kelp  were  evapo- 
rated very  much  corroded.  At  first  he  concealed  the  fiact, 
meaning  to  investigate  its  properties  himself;  but,  not  find- 
ing leisure  for  a  course  of  experiments,  he  communicated  the 
secret  to  M.  Clement,  who  also  was  too  much  engaged  ia 
other'  projects,  and  who  gave  it  up  to  M.  Gay-Lussac. 
This  celebntted  chemist  undertook  the  investigation  with 
^  great  alacrity^ 

.Iodine  has  hitherto  been  obtained  only  from  kelp,  and 
the  French  kelp  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  iodine  than 
the  British.  This  substance  is  thus  obtained :  When  all  the 
soda  has  been  separated  by  crystallization  firom  a  solution, 
to  procure  the  iodine  from  the  residuary  liquor,  concentrated 
sulphupc  acid  is  to  be  poured  upon  it  in  a  retort  furnished 
with  a  receiver.  The  iodine  passes  into  the  receiver,  in  the 
form  of  beautiful  violet  vapours,  which  are  condensed  into 
crystalline  plates,  having  the  aspect  of  plumbago.  To  pu« 
rify  it  from  the  redundant  acid  that  comes  over  with  it,^  the 
iodine  may  be  re-distilled  from  water  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  potash,  and  afterwards  dried  by  pressing  between 
the  folds  of  paper. — For  an  account  of  Gardens  and  Ac^ 
cwnCs  methods  of  obtaining  this  substance^  see  Monthly 
Ma^.  for  May  1814. 

Iodine  is  a  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmo* 
^sphere :  often  in  the  form  of  scales,  resembling  those  of  mi- 
caceous iron-ore.  Its  colour  is  blueish-black :  its  lustre  Is 
metallic :  it  is  soft,  friable,  and  may  easily  be  rubbed  to  a 
fine  powder.  It  has  a  very  acrid  taste,  and  is  sparingly  solu* 
ble  in  water,  which  does  not  take  up  mofe  than  the  TOOOdth 
part  of  its  weight.  Its  specific  gravity  at  621"  Fahrenheit  is 
nearly  4,928.  Dr.  Henry  makes  it  4,946  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  60"",  but  Clement  says  it  is  only  four  times  heavier 
than  wate;r.  Iodine  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
possesses  in  a  considerable  degree  the  electrical  properties 
of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  being  determined  to  the  positive 
pole  of  a  galvanic  arrangement.  When  applied  to  the  skin, 
it  produces  a  yellow  stain,  which  disappears  as  the  iodine 
evaporates.  Iodine  is  fusible  at  225''  of  Faiirenhelc^  and  un- 
der 
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deir  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  volatUized  at 
35(f.  The  colour  of  the  vapour  is  a  beautiful  violet:  hencfe 
its  name  /wSt/^,  viola  ceus. 

Iodine  is  a  supporter  of  combustion  ;  but  a  much  more 
imperfect  one  than  any  of  the  other  supporters.  Pobissium^ 
when  placed  in  contact  with  it,  or  surrounded  by  its  vapour, 
bums  with  a  pate-blue  flame.  The  substance  produced  is 
white,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble  in  water.  Ic  has  a 
peculiar  acrid  taste. 

Iodine  is  regarded  as  a  simple  substance,  all  attempts  to 
decompose  it  having  failed :  and  as  it  unites  like  oxygen 
with  combustible  bodies,  and  during  this  union  combustion 
in  certain  cases  takes  place,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  sup* 
*  porter  of  combustion.  The  compounds  which  oxygen  forms 
with  the  simple  combustibles  have  received  the  name  of 
oxydes  j  hence  the  name  of  iodydes  is  given  to  the  com* 
pounds  which  iodine  forms  with  the  same  bodies. 

Iodine  undergoes  no  change  by.  being  heated  in  contact 
widi  oxygen  gas,  pr  with  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash ;  but, 
by  the  intervention  of  euchlorine,  it  may  be  combined  with 
oxygen,  and  then  it  furnishes  a  peculiar  acid  with  that  bddy« 

The  affinity  of  iodine  for  hydrogen  is  very  strong,  and  it 

absorbs  that  basis  from  hydrogen-gas,  and  detaches  it  from 

its  several  combinations,  affording  a  distinct  acid«  which  is 

named  by  Sir  H.  Davy  hydrionic  acid^  but  by  Gay-Lussac 

■   hydriodic  zcid. 

Hydriodic  acid-gas  is  plentifully  absorbed  by  water,  and 
the  solution  is  fuming;  The  liquid  acid  is  slowly  decom- 
posed  by  contact  with  air,  the  hydrogen  being  attracted  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  portion  of  the  iodine 
Kberated.  Concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and 
chlorine,  decompose  it,  and  separate  the  iodine.  With  so- 
ludons  of  lead  it  gives  a  fine  orange-coloured  precipitate ; 
with  a  solution  of  per-oxyde  of  mercury,  a  red  one ;  and 
^th  silver,  a  white  precipitate.  "When  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  liquid  hydriodic  acid  is  r^apidly 
decomposed^  iodine  appears  at  the  positive,- and  hydrogen  at 
the  negative  pole.  It  oissolves  zinc  and  iron,  with  a  d>sen. 
gagement  of  bydrogen-gas,  which  proceeds  from  the  water. 

b  2  It 
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It  is  decomposed  by  those  oxydes  which  hold  their  oxygen 
loosely,  and  combines  with  the  rest,  forming  neutral  salts, 
called  hr/driodales.  These  salts,  in  general,  are  readily  so- 
luble in  water. 

Charcoal  does  not  combine  with  iodine,  but  it  does  with 
sulphur,  at  a  gentle  heat ;  and  a  black  radiated  compound 
is  formed,  resembling  sulphuret  of  antimony. . 

Phosphorus  combines  with  iodine  at  the  common  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  evolving  much  heat,  but  no  light ; 
the  result  is  a  phosphuret  of  iodine,  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour. 

When  iodine  in  a  state  of  vapour  is  passed  over  ignited 
.  hydrate  of  potash,  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  a  compound 
formed  precisely  similar  to  that  which  results  from  the  cona- 
bination  of  iodine  and  potassium.  Hence  the  affinity  of 
iodine  for  potassium  exceeds  that  of  oxygen,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  several  of  the  metals,  their  oxydes  being  de- 
composed by  iodine. 

When  iodiiic  is  thrown  into  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  potash  rendered  perfectly  caustic,  it  is  dissolved,  and^ 
during  the  solution,  crystals  fall  down,  which  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  taste  like  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potash,  de- 
flagrate with  charcoal,  and,  when  heated,  give  oxygen  gas 
and  ioduret  of  potassium.  With  sulphuric  acid  they  afford 
iodine,  oxygen,  and  sulphate  of  potash.  The  liquid,  when 
it  has  ceased  to  yield  these  crystals,  aflfords,  on  evaporadon, 
a  salt  identical  with  ioduret  of  potassium.  In  this  case.  Sir 
II.  Davy  imagines  that  the  potash  is  decomposed,  one  part 
of  it  combines  with  iodine,  and  the  oxygen  set  at  liberty 
unites  with  the  other  part  and  with  iodine.  In  this  view, 
therefore,  the  deflagrating  salt  is  a  triple  compound  of  oxy« 
gen,  iodine,  and  potassium,  and  is  called  an  oxyiode ;  but 
Gay-Lussac  supposes  that  the  iodine  is  oxygenated,  and 
forms  an  acid  called  iodic  acid^  and  that  this  uniting  with 
potash  composes  iodale  of  potash. 

Iodine  absorbs  less  than  one  third  its  weight  of  chlorine, 
and  forms  a  peculiar  acid  called  chloriode,  orchloriodic  add, 
and  its  compounds  chloriodates.  This  acid  precipitates  the 
salts  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper.     To  convert  the  whole 
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of  a  quaatity  of  alkali  Jnto  a  deflagrating  salt^  it  is  necessary 
to  combine  the  iodine  with  chlorine,  and,  after  dissolving  the 
omipound  in  water,  to  satcnate  it  with  alkali. 

When  iodine  is  exposed  to  euchlorine,  there  is  an  imme^ 
diate  action,  its  colour  changes  to  a  bright  orange,  and  a 
liquid  is  formed.  By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  a 
white  semi-transparent  solid  substance  is  formed,  which  is 
termed  an  oxyiodine ;  it  has  no  smell,  but  a  strong  astringent 
sour  taste :  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  slightly  deli- 
quescent. When  heated  in  contact  with  inflammable  bodies, 
or  with  the  more  combustible  metals,  detonations  are  pro- 
duced. A  soludon  in  water  rapidly  corrodes  all  the  metals, 
and  even  acts  on  gold  and  platina.  Oxyiodine  enters  into 
combination  with  all  the  fluid  or  solid  acids.  The  acid 
combinations  dissolve  gold  and  pladnum,  and,  when  added 
to  alkalies  or  earths^  afford  common  neutral  salts,  and  their 
reqpecdve  oxyiodes. 

All  the  metals,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  unite  with  iodine^ 
and  form  iodttreis,  analogous  to  sulphurets ;  and  if  these 
compounds  are  placed  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  a  hydriodate  of  the  respective  metai  is  produced, 
the  water  furnishing  hydrogen  to  the  iodine,  and  oxygen  to 
the  metal. 

Considered  as  an  elementary  substance,  it  has  a  striking 
analogy  with  chlorine,  which  it  resembles:  1.  In  forming 
one  acid  by  uniting  with  hydrogen,  and  a  different  one  with 
oxygen.  2.  In  its  effects  on  vegetable  colours.  3.  In  af- 
fording with  fixed  alkalies  salts  approaching  m  character  to 
the  hyper-oxymuriates^;  and  4.  In  its  electrical  habitudes. 

The  presence  of  iodine  may  be  known  by  the  property 
which  it  has  of  blackening  silver  more  than  any  other  body 
at'present  known.  This  property  led  to  the  original  disco- 
very, and  afforded  Sir  H.  Davy  the  means  of  detecting  it  in 
the  solutions  of  the  ashes  of  different  ^ea- weeds*  The  most 
delicate  re-agent  for  iodine  is  starchy  which,  when  put  into 
a  liquid  containing  iodine  in  a  state  of  liberty,  detects  the 
presence,  it  is  said,  of  so  small  a  quantity  as  rsir.W^h  part, 
by  the  blue  colour  which  it  forms. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  hasty  sketch  of 
the  life  and  labours  of  Mr*  Tennant,  and  of  those  of  Count 
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Rttoiford,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  ^vith  the  scieoce  of 
chemistry  or  the  arts  dependent  upon  it. 

Smithson  Tennant,  esq.  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  gave  many  decided  proofs,  \rhile 
Tery  young,  of  a  particular  turn, for  chemistry  and  experi* 
mental  philosophy^  as  well  by  making  little  experiments  as 
by  reading  such  books  on  the  subject  as  fell  in  his  way. 
His  first  experiment  was  made  when  he  was  not  more  than 
nine  years  old ;  this  was  the  preparation  of  a  quantity  of  gun-* 
powder  for  fire- works,  accorcjiing  to  directions  contained  in 
sotAe  book  of  science  to  which  he  had  access* 

During  the  time  he  was  at  school,  he  happened  to  be  pre* 
sent  at  a  public  lecture  given  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Adam 
Walker,  long  a  popular  instructor  in  natural  philosophy^ 
During  the  hour  heputseveral  questions  to  thelecturerrespect* 
ing  the  experiments,  and  displayed  so  much  intolligenceaswell 
as  curiosity  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  give 
great  additional  interest  to  the  lecture,  so  much  so  chat  Mr« 
Walker  requested  he  would  continue  to  attend  the  course. 

In  the  choice  of  a  profession  his  attention  was  naturally 
directed  to  the  study  of  medicine :  he  accordingly  went  in 
1781  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
an  instructor  in  his  favourite  science  in  Dr.  Black.  His  re* 
sidence  in  Scotland  was  short,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
entered  himself  a  member  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Here  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  chemistry  and 
botany,  and  it  has  since  appeared  that  he  made  an  experi* 
ment  respecting  heat  which  he  did  not  communicate  to  the 
public  till  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards.  This  con- 
sisted in  a  mode  of  effecting  a  double  distillation  by  the 
same  heat,  in  consequence  of  a  diminished  pressure  of  the 
air,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1814^ 
an  account  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  last  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transaction;;. 

The  attention  of  the  chemical  world  was,  while  Mi; 
Smithson  Tennant  was  at  Cambridge,  engaged  by  the  gwat 
controversy  respecting  the  antiphlogistic  theory,  which  ex« 
perienced  considerable  oppositipn  in  England.  Mr.  Ten* 
oant  ^braced  the  doctrine  long  before  it  was  generally 
admitted  in  this  country  as  the  true  system.    la  1795  be 
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was  dected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  it  was  not 
till  1791  that  he  enriched  the  Tnmsactions  of  that  body  with 
his  own  labours.  He  then  communicated  to  them  his  ana- 
lysis of  the  carbonic  acid.  M.  Lavoisier  had  already  proved 
that  this  substance  was  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  char« 
coal,  but  no  one  had  resolved  the  gas  into  its  simple  ele* 
ments.  Mr.  Tennant  observing  that  phosphate  of  lime 
was  not  decomposed  when  heated  with  charcoal,  inferred 
that  the  joint  attractions  of  phosphorus  for  oxygen,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  for  lime^  exceeded  those  of  charcoal  for 
oxygen,  and  of  carbonic  acid  for  lime,  and  consequently 
that  phosphorus  and  heated  marble,  when  made  to  act  on 
each  other,  would  be  resolved  into  phosphate  of  lime  and 
charcoal.  The  correctness  of  this  reasoning  was  justified 
by  the  event ;  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  not 
merely  the  analysis  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  was,  in 
fact,  the  immediate  object  of  the  investigation,  but  the 
discovery  of  a  new  compound,  consisting  of  phosphorus 
and  lime,  possessing  several  curious  properties.  I'he  in- 
genuity and  elegance  of  this  experiment  established  Mr. 
Tennant's  reputation  as  a  chemist.  During  the  course  of 
the  year  1796,  Mr.  Tennant  contributed  to  the  Royal 
Society  his  paper  on  the  nature  of  the  diamond.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  conjectured  that  this  body  was  inflammable, 
as  was  afterwards  proved  by  the  experiments  of  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  of  Messrs.  Darcet  and  Rouelle.  M.  La* 
voKier  effected  its  combustion  by  means  of  a  lens,  in  close 
vessels,  and  obtained  from  it  a  gas,  which  precipitated  chalk 
from  time  water.  But  this  was  at  an  early  period  of  pneu- 
matic chemistry;  and  though  he  concluded  that  the  gas 
was  fixed  air,  yet  he  did  not  consider  the  analogy  between 
charcoal  and  the  diamond  as  very  intimate,  but  as  depend- 
mg  entirely  on  their  common  property  of  being  conw 
bustible.  The  merit  of  completely  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  this  sobtttance  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Tennant.  He  sue* 
ceeded  in  burning  the  diamond  when  reduced  to  powder 
by  heating  it  with  nitre  in  a  gold  tube.  A  solution  of  the 
alkalint  salt  wat  then  poured  into  liquid  muriate  of  lime, 
and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add,  which  had  been  gene* 
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rated,  was  inferred  from  the  weight  of  the  predpiCate,  which 
was  found  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

From  experiments  made  upon  minute  quantities  of  dia.- 
mond  powder,  not  exceeding  2^  grains,  he  showed,  by 
comparing  them  with  Lavoisier's  experiments  oh  charcoal, 
that  equal  weights  pi  diamond  and  charcoal  yield  equal 
quantities  of  fixed  air,  and  that  the  fixed  air  contains  be* 
tween  27  and  28  per  cent,  of  diamond ;  results  which  very 
nearly  agreed  with  others  by  M.  Lavoisier,  and  were  sub-* 
sequently  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  Messrs.  Allea 
and  Pepys.  During  the  investigation  of  the  diamond^  Ulr. 
Tennant  observed  that  gold  and  platina  were  corroded  and 
dissolved  by  heated  nitre,  and  that  on  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  salt,  the  metals,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
^nitrite  of  potash,  were  in  a  great  measure  precipitated* 
These  appearances,  together  with  some  peculiar  properties 
of  the  nitrous  solutionsr  of  gold,  were  the  subject  of  a 
further  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1797. 

About  this  period  he  entered  rather  deeply  into  agri- 
cultural pursuits ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  he 
discovered  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  limestone  known 
in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  one  of  which  differed 
from  common  limestone  in  yielding  a  lime  injurious  to 
vegetation.  Mr.  Tennant  explained  the  cause  of  this  dif> 
ference  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  ia 
the  year  1799,  showing  that  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  latter  species  of  limestpne,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  an  extensive  stratum  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  as  being  fouml  likewise  in  many  other  situations,  par- 
ticularly among  the  primitive  marbles,  under  the  name  of 
dolomite. 

,  In  the  year  1 802  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety his  chemical  examination  of  emery,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  considered  as  an  ore  of  iron,  but  which  he 
showed  to  consist  principally  of  alumina,  and  that  it 
nearly  agrees  with  the  corundum  of  China,  which  had 
been  already  analysed  by  Klaproth. 

Ia  the  same  year,  in  endeavouring  to  make  an  alloy  of 
lead  with  the  powder  which  remains  after  treating  crude 
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piatma  with  aqua  regia,  he  observed  remarkable  properties 
in  the  powder,  and  found  that  it  contained  a  new  metal. 
But  while  he  was  engaged  in  pursuing  this  investigation, 
the  attention  erf  two  French  chemists  was  accidentally  di- 
rected to  the  same  object.  M.  Descotils  had  discovered 
that  the  powder  contains  a  metal  which  gives  a  red  colour 
to  the  ammoniacal  precipitate  of  platina ;  and  M.  Vauquelin 
having  treated  the  powder  with  alkali,  obtained  from  it  a 
volatile  oxyde,  which  he  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  metal. 

Early  in  1 804  Mr.  Tennant  having  completed  the  course 
of  his  experiments,  communicated  the  results  to  the  Royal 
Society.  He  showed  that  the  powder  consisted  of  two 
new  metals,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  iridium  and 
osmium,  and  that  these  might  be  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  alternate  action  of  heated  alkali  and  of 
acid  menstrua.  By  crystallization  from  the  acid  solution, 
he  obtained  a  pure  salt  of  iridium,  from  which  he  deter- 
nimed  with  accuracy  the  real  properties  of  the  metal,  and 
of  its  compounds ;  and  from  a  comparison  with  these  he 
ascertained  that  the  volatile  oxyde  belonged  to  another 
metal  (osmium),  which  he  also  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

The  analysis  of  crude  platina  presented,  says  Dr. 
Thomson,  perhaps,  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
which  chemistry  had  ever  yet  ventured .  to  contend.  Be- 
sides affording  traces  of  sev  eral  of  the  known  metals,  the 
ore'  contained,  in  very  minute  quantities,  four  new  me<» 
tallic  elementary  bodies,  whose  existence  Was  previously 
unsuspected,  and  whose  respective  characters  were  to  be 
distinguished  before  the  separate  nature  of  the  bodies  could 
be  ascertained.  Dr.  Wollaston  and  Mr.  Tennant,  who 
were  employed  upon  this  ore  at  the  same  time,  and  whose 
habite  of  friendly  intercourse  led  them  to  communicate 
freely  with  each  other  during  the  progress  of  their  ex- 
periments, gave  proofs  of  their  great  sagacity  by  com- 
pletely solving  this  problem  ;-*-Mr.  Tennant  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  and  his  friend  by  the  discovery 
of  the  two*  metals  called  palladium  and  rhodium.  On  the 
30th  of  November  1804^  Mr*  Tennant  had  the  honour 
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Of  the  melancholy  and  unformhate  death  of  Mr,  Ten- 
nant  an  account  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  our 
volume.,  For  a  much  fuller  account  erf  his  life  and  Ia» 
hours,  see  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  voL  vu 
No.  1  and  2.  •  • 

Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  though  torn  m  America,  may- 
well  deserve  some  notice  in  the  History  of  Science  during 
the  present  reign,  as  the  subsequent  facts  recorded  of  him 
will  fully  show.  He  was  born  at  Rumford  in  New  England 
in  1 752,  and  in  early  life  it  appears  that  he  held  rank  as 
major  in  the  militia ;  but  when  the  war  broke  out  which 
was  intended  to  enslave  the  thirteen  colonies,  but  which 
terminated  in  their  complete  independence,  Mr.  Thompson 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  mother-country,  and  was  of 
considerable  service,  from  his  local  knowledge  of  the 
states.  He  soon  came  over  to  London  with  proposals  to 
raise  a  regiment  in  America  for  the  service  of  the  king,  to 
,  which  his  majesty's  ministers  agreed;  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  when  peace  was  concluded  in  1 783,  he  became  ea« 
titled  to  half-pay.  In  1784  he  was,  for  his  services  in  the 
.  cause,  knighted,  by  his  present  majesty.  He  had  previously 
to  this,  in  1779,  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  an 
experimental  philosopher  in  1781. 

In  1 784  he  made  a  tour  to  the  continent  and  obtained 
the  notice  of  several  German  princes;  he  obtained  also  the 
honour  of  being  created  a  baron  of  the  German  empire^ 
and  had  a  pension  settled  on  him  from  the  king  of  Bavaria 
equal  to  900/.  per  annum,  which  probably  constituted  che 
most  if  not  the  whole  of  his  income.  In  1799  he  returned 
to  England. 

During  this  interval  he  had  distinguished  himself  by 
various  papers,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in 
the  sequel,  which  were  written  in  a  neat  style,  and  con- 
tained much  curious  and  important  mformation.  On  his 
return  to  London  in  1799  he  became  generally  known  for 
his  improvements  in  fire*places  intended  chiefly  to  oeco- 
.  nomize  fuel,  and  to  add  convenience  to  the  operations  of 
domestic  cookery,  which  improvements  were  in  many  re* 
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^)ect$  Qseful,  but  not  by  any  mescns  to  the  extent  .^hich  h« 
held  forth*. 

He  published  a  series  of  Essays  qn  different  subjects, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  into  two  volumes  octavo ; 
and  21  the  same  time  he  procured  the  formation  of  the 
Royal  Institution  as  a  school  for  science  in  the  metropolis 
of  Great  Britain,  and  a  place  in  which  models  of  every 
kind  were  to  be  collected  and  exhibited.  Of  this  institu* 
tion  nothing  here  neeid  be  said:  its  celebrity  is  every  where 
acknowledged ;  it  probably  gave  birth  to  the  interesting  and 
grand  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  which  of  themselves*  are  sufficient  to  immor- 
talize the  age  in  which  they  were  made.  So '  at  least 
Mr.  Tennant  thought,  who  in  the  year  1 809  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  abroad,  after  mentioning  the  great  phaenomena  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  alkalies  by  voltaic  electricity,  and  giving 
a  general  view  of  the  experiments  founded  upon  them, 
thus  concludes :  '^  I  need  not  say  how  prodigious  these  disco- 
veries  are,  it  is  something  to  have  lived  to  know  them." 

Dr.  l*homson,  in  speaking  of  Count  Rumford  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  Royal  Society,  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
much  haughtiness  of  disposition,  which  was  very  unsuitable 
to  the  character  of  a  philosopher.  As  far  as  it  was  connected 
with  the  managers  of  that  institution^  it  was  of  little  prac- 
tical importance,  their  good  sense  would  pass  it  over  with 
the  contempt  which  it  deserved;  but  we  fear  his  tyrannical 
disposition  produced  the  most  baneful  effects  upon  one  of 
the  most  modest,  unassuming,  and  excellent  men  that  ever 
adorned  the  seat  of  science.  It  forced  Dr.  Garnett  to  re- 
sign his  situation  as  Lecturer  to  the  Royal  Institution;  and  it 

*  The  Rumford  Roaster,  and  other  improvements  of  the  Count  have 
been  superseded  by  inventions  of  more  decided  utility.  The  enpex^ss 
of  fuel,  and  the  great  consumption  of  it  fov-  culinary  purposes,  render 
every  attempt  to  lessen  that  consumption,  without  encroaching  upon 
domestic  comfort,  deser\nng  of  public  attention  :  hence  the  numerous 
inreations  for  kitchen  ranges,  or  apparatus  for  cooking :  of  these,  that  of 
Mr,  Benjamm  Coombe,  High-Holborn,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer 
of  this  article,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  inventor  but  from  his  talent  as 
a  mechanic,  is  the  best.  It  roasts  with  an  open  fire,  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple, extremely  neat  in  all  its  operations,  and  is  unquestionably  occono* 
nical  to  a  very  considerable  d^ree. 
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^rat  said  at  the  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  the'trnfh 
should  not  be  recorded,  as  a  lesson  to  others  similarly  dis- 
posed Vfith  the  count,  that  his  behaviour  had  made  such 
impression  on  the  tender  mind  of  Dr.  Gamett,  as  neither 
time  nor  the  marked  kindness  of  his  friends  could  obli- 
terate, and*  he  died,  probably,  more  a  victim  to  grief,  than 
to  the  weakness  of  his  constitution.  •*  Thus,**  says  his  bio- 
grapher, ^^  was  lost  to  society  a  man,  the  ornament  of  bis 
country  and  the  general  friend  of  humanity.  lAs  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  man  of  science,  he  was  canduj,  ingenuous, 
and  open  to  conviction;  he  never  dealt  in  mystery,  nor 
pretended  to  any  secret  in  art ;  he  was  always  ready  in  ex- 
.planation,  and  desirous  of  assisting  every  person  willing  to 
acquire  knowledge.  Virtue  was  the  basis  of  all  his  actions ; 
science  never  possessed  a  fairer  fabric,  nor  did  society  ever 
sustain  a  greater  loss."  See  Memoir  prefixed  to  Popular 
Lectures  on  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Animal  Life,  in 
Health  and  Disease,  by  Thomas  Gamett,  M.D.    . 

To  return  to  Count  Rumford  as  an  improver  of  science. 
His  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which  are 
as  follow,  will  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  his  talents, 
bis  zeal  and  his  industry  in  those  pursuits,  for  which  he 
merits,  as  he  has  obtained,  a  large  portion  of  applause. 

1.  **  New  Experiments  on  Gunpowder,*'  178U  These 
appear  to  have  been  made  with  great  care,  and  the  results 
are  thought  to  be  extremely  interesting  to  the  practical  en- 
gineer. The  method  of  Count  Rumford  was  similar  to 
that  invented  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Robins.  Aqiong 
other  facts  noticed  or  explained  in  this  paper,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned.  The  force  of  the  charge  is  always  in* 
creased  as  the  piece  acquires  heat  by  firing.  This  we  are 
t(4d  is  a  fact  so  well  established  in  the  navv,  that  after 
firing  two  or  three  times  it  is  customary  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  powder  used.  The  count  found  that  the  barrel 
became  much  hotter  when  the  piece  was  only  charged  with 
powder,  than  when  a  ball  is  employed.  He  conceives  the 
heat  to  be  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  barrel,  and 
iupposes  that  this  vibration  will  be  greatest  when  there  is 
no  bally  because  in  that  case  the  action  on  the  barrel  is 
only  momentary.    In  this  paper  is  the  first  notice  of  the 
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iQtWs  peculiar  nodons  respeeiing  heat,  which  he  re- 
tained daring  the  whole  of  his  life. 

2.  **  New  Experiments  on  Heat,"  1786.  In  these  experi- 
meats  a  therniometer  surrounded  with  diflferent  media  wat 
plunged  into  boiling  water,  or  into  melting  ice,  and  th< 
time  that  elapsed  during  the  heating  and  cooling  was  con* 
sidered  as  indicating  the  conducting  power  of  the  several 
media  inversely.  The  following  table  shows  the  conduct* 
ing  power  of  the  media,   according  to  the  count  s  ex^ 


penments: 

Mercury 
Water 

Moist  air 

.    -       1000 

•      342 

.    330 

Common  air,.deii6ity  I 
Rarefied  air,  density  -^ 
Torricellian  vacuum     - 

.    80J 

-  78 

-  55 

S.  •'  Experiments  on  the  Production  of  dephlogisticated 
Air  from  Water  with  various  Substances,"  1787.    The  in- 
genious and  indefatigable  Dr.  Ingenhousz,  who  seemed  to 
consider  this  country  as  his  own,  had  discovered  that  when 
the  leaves  of  plants*  are  put  under  water>  and  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  quantity  of  very  pure  oxygen  ^as  b 
evolved ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  had  observed  that  the  green 
scum  on  stagnant  water  always  yielded  a  large  portion  of 
this  gas.     On  these  experiments  a  theoi7  had  been  founded 
that  vegetables  decompose  water,  retaining  the  hydrogen, 
and  giving  out  the  oxygen,  and  that  by  this  process  the 
oxygen  taken  from  common  air  by  animals,  and  by  the 
process  of  combustion,    is  restored.     Count   Rumtbrd's 
experiments  show  that  raw  silk,  eider-down,  and  various 
^milar  bodies  may  be  substituted  for  the  leaves  of  plants 
wkhout  diminishing   the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas.     The 
light  of  lamps  was  found  to  produce  the  same  effect  as 
solar  light;  and  the  count  confirmed  Dr.  Priestley 'a  obser- 
vation, that  the  green-coloured  matter  referred  to  produces 
much  oxygen  gas  :  but  he  asserts  that  this  matter  is  not  of 
a  vegetable  nature,   but  consists  of  a  congeries  of  ani* 
malcules. 

4.  "  Experiment*  lo  determine  the  positive  and  relative 
Quantities  of  Moisture  absorbed  from  the  Atmosphere  by 
various  Substances  under  similar  Circumstances."  The  re- 
sults are^  given  in  a  table,  from  which  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  absorption  with  regard  to  sheep's  wool — beaver's  fur — 
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raw  silk — ^linen  and  cotton  wod,  are  in  the  following  pro« 
portions:  1 163—1 125—1 107—1 103,  and  1082. 

S.  "  Experiments  on  Heat,"  1792.  The  object  of  these 
experiments  is  to.  determine  the  conducting  power  of  va- 
rious bodies;  and  he  found  among  other  results^  that  the 
conducting  power  of  common  air^  sheep's  wooly  slnd  cotton 
wool^  are  as  576,  1118^  and  1046.  The  finer  the  fibres 
were,  the  worse  a  conductor  of  heat  was  the  substance ;  a 
circumstance  wJiich  he  ascribed  tp  the  attraction  between 
the  fibres  and  air,  which  prevents  the  air  from  moving  out 
of  its  place,  and  thus  carrying  off  the  heat. 

€•  "  A  Method  of  measuring  the  comparative  Intensities 
of  the  Light  emitted  by  Luminous  Bodies,"  1794.  The 
facts  ascertained  by  Count  Rumford  are,  that  no  percep- 
tible quantity  of  light  is  absorbed  during  its  passage  through 
the  air.  When  light  passes  through  a  fine  mirror  glass, 
about  ^th  is  absorbed.  Nearly  ^d  is  lost  when  light  is 
reflected  from  a  good  plane  glass  mirror. 

-7.  "  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  on  coloured  Sha- 
dows/* 1794. 

8.  *' Experiments  to  determine  the  Force  of  Fired  Gun-> 
powder,"  1 797.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  curious  and  in* 
teresting  of  all  Count  Rumford's  papers ;  and  therefore,  as  it 
does  not  easily  admit  of  a  brief  analysis,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  in  which  it  is  contained. 

9.  "An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Source  of  Heat/*  1798. 
As  a  conclusion  from  his  experiments,  he  infers  that  heat  is 
not  a  substance,  but  mere  motion. 

10.  "  On  the  chemical  Properties  that  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Light/'  1798. 

11.  **An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Weight  ascribed  to 
Heat/'  From  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Fordyce  it  was  con- 
cluded that  bodies  become  heavier  the  more  they  are  cooled, 
and  of  consequence  that  heat  diminishes  their  weight.  But 
Count  Rumford  found  that  the  supposed  increase  of  weight 
was  a  deception,  arising  from  vapour  condensing  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  was  made. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Iniroductum — Prtiue  Regent^ s  Speech — Debates  §n  tieAdJresim  answer  to  tie 
Speech^- Mr.  Croker's  Motion  for  a  BUI  for  the  Encouragement  of  Seamen 
-^Debate  on  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham's  Motion  respecting  the  War  in  Ame^ 
rlca — On  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown^s Motion  on  Treatles^-In  the  Commons^ 
on  StMlies'-^n  a  Motion  for  a  Monument  to  General  Ross^^n  Lord 
DamUfs  Motion  respecting  the  Naval  jidmimstratlon-^On  the  Civil  List^^ 
On  the  Property  Tax — On  the  Supplies. 


WE  commence,  as  usual,  our 
volume  with  the  business  of 
F^liament,  which  was  convened  on 
the  8th  of  November  1814..  The  pe- 
riod was  eitremely  interesting,  and 
the  speech  from  the  throne  was  na- 
turally anticipated  with  anxiety  by 
persons  of  all  descriptions.  The 
subjects  on  which  the  regent  touch- 
ed drcv  down  the  most  severe  and 
pomted  animadversions  from  divers 
members  of  the  opposition,  parti-  . 
cularly  fh)m  that  eloquent  and  truly 
honest  and  honourable  man  Mr. 
Whitbread,  whose  loss  the  country 
and  the  wofld  have  now  to  deplore. 
In  the  speech  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prmce  regent,  the  war  with 
America  forms  the  princip^  topic. 
This  waris  said  again  to  have  been 
9ccauoiied  by  the  most  unjust  ag* 


greasion  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  calculated  to  promote  the 
designs  of  him   whom  his  royal 
highness  denominates  the  common 
enemy  of  Europe,  against  the  rights 
and  independence  of  all  other  na- 
tions.   In  the  course  of  this  volume 
we  are  extremely  sorry  to  say  that 
we  shall  have  to  point  out  to  public 
execration  other  sovereigns  besides 
the  fallen  Bonaparte,  who  have  made 
war  upon  the  rights  and  indepen- 
dence  of  states  wholly  unable  to 
help  themselves,  and  imder    pre- 
tences the  most  weak  and  frivolous 
that  could  possibly  have  been  de- 
vised.   The  patriotisni  of  arbitrary 
princes,    which    we,    for  a  short 
time,  w^re  ready  to  applaud  in 
terms  of  the  highest  panegyric,  has 
foUj  developed  itself,  as  far  at  it 
A2  has 
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has  gone ;  and  we  shall  be  ii^fi- 
nitelj  more  pleased  than  surpns- 
ed»  if  these  patriotic  sovereigns  are 
not  at  the  present  moment  laying 
plans  to  demand  what  the  Ame- 
ricans claimed,  and  what  we  are 
willing  to  admit  cannot  be  ceded 
without  the  utmost  injury  to  our 
owh  country  as  a  maritime  state. 
That  the  British  minister  should  be 
outwitted  and  laid  on  his  back  by 
the  diplomatists  of  the  allied  powers, 
is  wfiat  the  country  at  large  is  pre- 
pared to  expect,  and  we  shall  be 
§lad  in  a  subsequent  volume' to  show 
lat  lord  Castlereagh  has  merited 
a  much  higher  degree  of  confidence 
than  his  countrymen  are  disposed 
to  allow  him :  we  shall  be  glad  to 
record  acts  and  treaties  that  shall 
do  honour  to  his  lordship,  and  be 
beneficial  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Vforld  :  we  shall  consider  it  one  pf 
the  happiest  moments  of  our  lives, 
if  we  are  able  to  point  out  to  our. 
readers  that  the  foundationof  ajust, 
hypnourable  and  lasting  peace  has 
been  laid  by  the  noble  lord,  which 
shall  secure  to  our  native  country 
all  those  blessings  which  we  read  of 
in  history  as  once  the  characteristics 
of  these  realms.-— But  to  return  to 
the  speech. 

His  roy^  highness  mentioned 
his  ardent  desire  for  peace,  which^ 
as  we  know,  was  in  a  few  months 
fully  p-atified.  He  mentions  the 
operation^  of  his  majesty's  forces  by 
sea  and  land^  in  the  Chesapeake,  as 
liaving  been  attended  with  the  most 
btilliant  and  successful  results.  ^The 
flotilla  of  the  enemy  m  the  Patuzent 
Has  been  destroyed.  The  signal  de- 
feat of  their  laud  forces  enabled  a 
detachment  ot  bis  majesty's  army 
to  take  possession  of  the  city  of 
Washington:  and  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise which  has  characterized  all 
the  movements  in  that  quarter  has 
produced  on  tbe  inhabitants  a  deep 


and  sensible  impression  of  the  cala- 
mities of  a  war  in  which  they  hare 
been  wantonly  involved/'  Wemaj 
be  allowed,  without  hazarding  die 
charge  of  indecorum,  to  ask  the  ad- 
viters  of  his  royal  highness,  to  whom 
the  speech  must  necessarily  be  as- 
cribed^  whether  it  can  be  a  matter 
of  high  boast  to  the  British  navy» 
whose  Howes,  Rodneys,  and  Nel- 
sons have  captured  and  destroyed 
the  proudest  fleets  of  France,  of 
Spain  and  Holland  when  combined 
together,  that  a  well-appointed  fleet 
has  destroyed  a  flotilla  of  boats,  or 
at  best  diminutive  vessels  in  the  Pa- 
tuzent I  Could  it  possibly  be  a  sub* 
ject  oL  congratulation  to  the  arms 
of  Britain,  mat  an  open  town  has 
been  entered  and  its  public  build- 
ings destroyed  and  set  on  fire  ?  Is 
that  to  be  called  iakiig  pofSisuou  of 
the  capital  of  an  enemy,  when  we 
land  a  body  oJF  forces  and  wantonly 
destroy  public  buildings  not  devoted 
to  or  connected  widi  the  arts  of  war- 
fare, and  then  in  a  few  hours  has- 
tily retreat? 

His  royal  highness,  having  dis« 
patched  die  business  of  Ameripa^ 
refers  to  the  coi\gress  at  Vienna^ 
and  says,  ^^  It  will  be  my  earnest  en- 
deavours in  the  negotiations  which 
are  now  in  progress,  to  promote 
such  arrangements  as  may  tend  to 
consolidate  thatpeace  which,  in  con- 

i' unction  with  his  majesty ?s  allies,  I 
lavehad^thehappinessofconcludine; 
and  to  re-estabhsh  that  just  equili- 
brium among  the  different  powers 
which  will  afford  the  best  prospect 
joi  permanent  tranquillity  to  £u- 
rope.**  We  well  know  how,loii^ 
this  peace*  when  concluded,  conti- 
nued ;  we  hope  the  negodations  now 
going  on  (Oct.  1, 1815)  may  be 
more  successful,  and  the .  results 
more  .permanent. 

His  royal  highness,  in  his  address 
to  the  house  of  coauxumsy  speaks. 
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iAAl  concern  of  the  heavy  burthens 
gtill  necessary  to  be  Isud  on  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  to  carry  on  the  war,  but 
to  liquidate  lar^e  arrearSf  a  phrase 
ivhich  was  crnsidered  as  novel  in  fi- 
nancial expositions  from  the  throne, 
and  the  more  so,  as  for  many  ^eari 
past  the  commons  have  been  called 
upon  to  raise  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  each  year. 

The  address  to  the  speech  was 
moved  in  the  house  of  lords  py  the 
earl  of  Abingdon,  and  seco9ded  by 
the  earl  of  Delaware.  Ai^dinthe 
commons  the  same  offices  fe)l  upon 
lord  Bridport  and  Mr.  Qra^iam. 

'Almost  every  topic  {interesting  to 
the  public  was  touched  upon  in  the 
debates  that  occurred  Qn  tht  address 
in  answer  to  the  speiech  from  the 
throne.  In  Mr.  Wnitbrtad's  ani"* 
tnated  reply  we  hav^  a  camprehen- 
sive  view  of  the  prtfisent  Political  si- 
toadon  of  the  country. :  At  home, 
<mr  finances  form  the  ^ost  conspi•^ 
caous  object.  Ehiriiltf  the  last  ses- 
sion every  ^  prolusion  'appeared  to 
have  been  made,  that  t^as  necessary 
to  meet  the  exjgencif  s  of  the  year. 
Elated  with  the  unexpected  occur^ 
renees  on  the  continent,  the  eene- 
rosity  of  pariiamei^  was  almost 
withoDt  a  parallel.  -  The  hands  of 
the  administration  were  amply  filled 
with  means  apparently  ^dequate^to 
complete  all  the  objecu  they  could 
possibly  have  in  view.  An  im- 
mense sum  was  guarantied,  the 
taxes  were  amplified,  and  a  vote  of 
credit  to  sm  ufiexampled  amount 
passed  through  the  house  of  com- 
inons  without  a  mfurmuf.  A  treaty 
with  the  restored  house  of  the  Bour- 
b6ns'  had  been  concluded ;  com- 
tikrcial  regulations  onalSberalfoun^ 
datiosi  wei«  expcfcted  f  are-organi- 
i^itqn  of&e  states  of  Europet  upon 
tfie  pdTqy]  avowed  by  .the  emperor 
AittjQndefatPariSywas  virtually  pn>- 


apparently  ready  to  expire;  every 
cause  of  extraordinary  expense  for, 
the  future  Was  p.bout  to  terminate  { 
and  the  people  saw,  with  pleasure^ 
that  the  executive  government  was^ 
by  the  confidence  of  parliament,  en^ 
abled  to  meet  every  exigence  that 
could  arise  in  the  extensive  negotiaf 
tions  that  were  to  cnsue-^to  sup- 
port the  magnificence  ,of  embassies 
in  such  extraordinary  circumstances 
r— to  maintain  an  attitude  su0ici» 
ently  impressive  until  a  system  ot 
genq^-alpaci^cation  should  be  cpm? 
plet^d,  aT\jd  to  provide  against  emer^ 

gefi'cies  which  mi^htanse  from  the 
gating  arrears  ot  a  long  and  over- 
'^helming  exoenditure.  .  All  this 
was  done  by  tne  commonsj  and  ap- 
proved by  the  great  mass  of  the  peo* 
pie,  in  the  hope  of  a  new  sera,  wnen. 
with  peace^  comm^ce  should  lii| 
up  its  languid  head,  and  the  dread* 
ful  oppressive  load  of  tax  .under 
which  we  had  so  long  struggled 
should  be  very  much  lightened,  and 
the  most  unpopular  jbe  completeljr- 
taken  off  and  for  ever  obliterated. 
How  fallacious  these  hopes !  The 
events  of  a  short  period  showed  that 
additional  burthens  were  to  be  laid 
on,  and  that  a  war,  perhaps^  more 
disastrous  than  the  prececUng  was 
to  be  entered  into,  rrevious  even 
to  this,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the 
leading  powers  of  the  continent 
were  busied,not  in  projects  ^f  peace^ 
but  in  plans  of  personal  or  national 
aggrandizement.  No  regard  was 
paid  either  to  popnlar  rights  or  to- 
sovereign  claims.  A  scale  seemed 
to  have  been  formed,  in  which  the^ 
s^respfthestrongestpowersyinthose 
parts  of  Germany  liberated  long 
since  by  Bonaparte  from  their  impe-^ 
rial  and  apostolic  master,  were  alone 
to  be  estimated.  Without  coRsulting 
the  people,  transfers,  bargains,  and 
confiscations  were  made,  and  scarce- 
ly any  Dther  d)nsideniti(m  was  re- 
AS         ;     gardedt 
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cardedi  than  tvbo  was  the  stronger. 
The  fate  of  Saxony  is  added  to  that 
of  Poland,  as  another  testimony, 
fiiV-ntshed  even  in  oar  times,  of  thei 
foU^  of  bailding  any  hopes  in  the 
justice  or  the  magnanimity  of  arbi« 
trary  princes  iJbut  we  stop  our 
)iand,  and  will  proceed  with  the  de* 
bates  on  the  address. 

The  earl  of  Abingdon  rose  to 
tnove  the  address,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance was  to  thank  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  regent  for  his  most 
gracious  speech,  and  to  assure  him 
of  the  earnest  desire  of  that  house 
to  carry  into  effect  theobjects  therein 
recommended.  After  lamenting 
the  continued  indisposition  of  his 
majesty,  his  lordship  insisted  that 
America  was,  in  the  present  war, 
notoriously  the  aggressor,  and  had 
provoked  and  produced  all  the 
evils  of  the  contest.  She  had  chosen 
to  declare  war  at  a  moment  when 
we  were  most  vulnerable,  and  had 
conspired  with  France  to  our  an- 
noyance. Still,  his  royal  highness 
was  desirous  to  obtain  peace  on  ho- 
nourable terms,  and  on  principles 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  this  country. 
Great  praise  was  due  to  sir  Alex- 
ander. Cochrane  and  general  Ross; 
and  he  thought  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  the  issue  of  our  efforts  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  when  it  wjis 
considered  that  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed in  that  service  were  those 
who  had  served  under  the  duke  cf 
Wellington.  His  lordship  thought 
die  disaster  at  Lake  Champlain  of 
very  little  importance,  and  he  de- 
rived great  satisfaction  from  tlie 
flotirishing  state  of  our  commerce, 
and  of  the  revenue.  He  concluded 
with  disclaiming  any  other  attach-' 
xnent  to  ministers,  dian  what  was 
due  to  those  measures  whicb  he 
thciught  serviceable  to  the  country^ 
and  to  the  illustriQUs  personage  who 


exercised  the  regal  functions— <iiMl7 
snres  which  had  lifted  England  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  glory»  and  had 
rendered  her  ultimately  the  pre- 
server of  Europe. 

Lord  Delaware  seconded  the  mo- 
tion.   He  first  lamented  tliat  the 
supreme  and   illustriou4   personage 
adverted  to  in  the  first  article  of  tKe 
speech  could  not  in  his  latter  days 
be  oheered  by   the  bright    dawn 
which  opened  on  this  country,  and 
on  Europe. — ^With  respect  to  the 
general  prospect  of  affairs,  he  trust- 
ed that  the  happy  period  was  not 
remote,  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
would  be  quite  closed.     America 
had  lent  herself  to  the  blind  ma- 
lignity which  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere h^d  neatly  succeeded  In  over- 
whelming mankind  fn  slavery  and 
barbarism.     America,  unprovoked 
by  this  country,  had  tenaciously  ad- 
hered to  the  politics  of  France,  and 
she  must  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  her  conduct.-^Her  armies  were 
routed  by  inferior  numbers  in  Ca- 
nada }  a  large  tract  of  territory  had 
been  wrested  from  her ;  and  nume- 
rous instances  of  British  prowess 
stood  in  honourable  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  limes. — ^The  force 
ready  to  act  in  Canada  was  a  part 
of  the  army  which  had  conquered 
in  the  Peninsula,  and' warranted  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  result« 
—His  lordship  then  regretted  tlie 
delay  of  the  congress  at  Vienna*  but 
asserted     that    there    were    clear, 
sound,  and  moral^reasons  to  hope 
that  they  would  prove  theinselvei^ 
the  true  fathers  of  the  large  and 
united  family  of  Europe.    Man  re- 
membered both  benefiisandinluries^ 
the  wild  and  mischievous  decrees 
issued  at  Berlin  and  Milan  would 
never  be  forgotten.    Through  thcr' 
spirit  which  such  tyranny  had  ei- 
cited,  we,  in  conjunction  with  the 
alliesi  had  la^d  the  foundation  fo^'a 
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lasting  temple  of  pcsice. — ^No  vast 
and  permanent  good  coald  be  ob- 
tained without  some  sacrifices;  and 
thou^  we  all  must  regret  the  ne- 
cessary expenditure  of  me  national 
treasttie^  yet  it  would  willingly  be 
granted,  to  secure  the  glorious  re- 
Silt^i  of  the  war.  He  should,  he 
said,  conclude  with  a  sentiment  of 
the  poet,  applicable  to  our  present 
situation,  .and  recognised  by  their 
lordships  as  well  as  by  the  allies — 
*^Parcere  subjectis^  ft  debellare  s^pef' 
kj,"*— **  To  ap^re  the  vanquish'd, 
and  the  proud  overthrow." 

The  earl  of  Damley  declared, 
that,  in  what^v^r  light  he  mighc 
Tiew  the  afiaits  of  Europe,  there  was 
notbmg  in  reference  to  America 
which  could  justify  him  tn.appro^- 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  address*    One 
feature  iS  that  war  he  could  not 
contemplate   without    dread   and 
shamjs.     At  Washington,  British, 
hoqour  and  British  laurels  bad  been 
tamtdied  and  blighted*    In  our  va-  . 
riotts  conHtcts  at  sea,  the  advantage 
had  generally  been  with  the  Ame- . 
ricans.     The  speech  declared  that 
peace  should  only  be  m^e  on  bo^ 
MwM  terms — ^what  {Englishman 
could  chink  of  any  other  ?  But  was 
honour  incompatible  with  justice  ? 
-->He  hoped  that  the  war  would  not 
beprotnicted  for  what  was  fanci- 
Mlj  termed  maritime  rights.— >On 
another  day  he  should  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  the  important 
topic  of  our  marine  administration. 
Lord  Melville  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  reply  to  this  suggestion.  It 
had  been  urged  that  the  naval  war 
was  iU  conducted,  and  that  our  mer- 
chants had  been  abandoned  to  the 
depredations  of  privateers. — Every 
vish  signified  bj  our  coinmanders 
in  America  had,  however,  not  only 
been  CQmjdied  with,  but  anticipated. 
No  less  tHan^20,000  An^erican  sea- 
men had  beea  taken  prisooers;  200 


ships  of  war  had  been  taken,  and 
not  less  tha^  1900  trading  vessels. 
It  was  also  a  fact  that  the  premiums 
of  insurance  were  much  lower  pre* 
vious  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  France,  than  they  had  been  th^ 
preceding  year.  The  chief  cause 
of  the  losses  of  our  merchants  was 
the  practice  of  their  vessels  depart- 
ing from  convoy.  Still,  whatevec 
had  been  said,  only  eleven  of  our 
coasting  vessels  had  been  captured* 
The  war  on  the  Lakes  formed  a  new 
feature,  quite  different  from  any 
thing  in  our  previous  practice ;  but 
measures  \^ere  in  active  progress  to 
bring  the  contest  there  to  a  speedy 
and  prosperous  issue. 

Lord  Grenville  considered  that 
common  sense  and  observation,  only^ 
were  necessary  to  perceive  that  the 
present  contest  with  theUnited  Sutes 
of  America  had  been  productive 
of  results  highly  injurious  to  the  ex- 
alted reputauon  of  this  country,  and 
.  galling  to  the  feelings  of  English- 
men.    He  could  not  believe  that 
the  repeated  remonstrances  were 
without  foundation.     Our  disasters 
on  the  Lakes,  and  the  successful  de- 
predations of  the  American  priva* 
teers,  joined  with  the  circumstance 
that  no  blow  had  been  struck  wor« 
thy  of  the  great  force  of  this  coun- 
try, had  excited  a  general  feeling  of 
regret  and  indignation.     He  did 
not  wish  to  prejudge  this  question; 
but  facts  were  so  obvious,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  disguise  them*. 
With  the   largest  navy  upon  the. 
ocean,  Great  firiuin  had  been  in- 
suited— her  ports  had  been  actually 
blockaded,  her  commerce  greatly 
injured,  by  American  cruisers  and 
privateers.    It  needed  no  great  po- 
litical sagacity  to  see  that  the  proper 
means  of  defending  Canada  was  by 
obtaining  possession  o£.the  Lakes ; 
yet  no  measures  had  been  taken  to 
ensure  our  preponderance  on  those  ] 
A  4  waters. 
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iRraters.  No  information  could  be 
expected  respecting  the  negotiations 
eitner  at  Ghent  or  Vienna ;  but,  as 
die  prmcipal  cause  of  the  ¥^ar  widi 
'AfliexicK  was  at  an  end»  nothing 
cduld  be  easier  than  the  adjustment 
of  anj  remainmg  difieronces.  It 
cotdd  not  be  necessary  t6  continue 
ihb  waste  of  human  blood  for  the 
sake  of  an  abstract  question.  The 
bnguage  of  the  speech  was  not  of 
a  pacific  nature.  If  substantial  rea- 
sons fin-  the  continuance  of  the  war 
ensted,  they  ought  to  have  beea 
stated  in  a  public  declaxation.  The 
object  of  the  war  ought  to  be  peace, 
not  punishment  of  the  enemy.  Such 
a  calamity  as  the  war  which  now  af- 
flicted this  country,  ought  not  to  ex- 
ist, without  a  powerful  cause;  it 
ou^t  not  to  be  treated  with  indif- 
ference, nor  were  any  exertions  to  be 
spared  to  put  an  end  to  it, — His 
lordship  lamented  that  die  speech 
seemed  to  exult  in  the  events  which 
liad  taken  place  at  Washington— 
etents  which  had  cast  a  dreadful 
Stan  on  British  glory.  Heacknow- 
ledfl;ed  the  enterprise  to  be  brilliant, 
aoad  iie  lamented  the  death  of  the 
ht9,Yo  commander;  biit  he  no  less  la- 
mented that  the  name  of  that  com- 
mander should  be  coupled,  in  the 
aftnals  of  history,  with  an  act  which 
fioostituted  a  total  departure  from 
the  established  system  of  civilized 
warfare.  The  burning  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  devoted  to  civil  pur- 
poses was  most  inexcusable.  Of 
aH  the  cipitjds  on  the  continent 
whichhad  been  entered  by  an  enemy 
who  was  considered  barbarous  luid 
crud,  one  only  furnished  an  in- 
stance of  the  destruction  of  civic  edi- 
fices :  and  even  at  Moscow  the  Kren^- 
Itipi  ^ad  been  used  for  military  pur- 
poseSp  If  retaliadonwere  the  ground 
tor  such  proceeding,  it  ihouid  have 
been  declared  by  a  proclamaticAi 
oil  tfig.  spot.  OBiliecoQtiaryyifte 


had  not  been  mUinfinrmid,  a  m» 
damation  had  been  issued  by  a  BH. 
tish  commander,  which  migfatbe  re* 
garded  a^  a  general  threat  of  tiie 
destrucfeioR  of  private  propeity.*-^ 
f&s  lordship  th^  mentioned  the 
army  still  maintained  by  this  cout* 
try  on  the  continent,  eqaivakne  fai 
the  expense  to  a  force  of  4O«009 
men.  No  notice  had  been  given  to 
p«irUament  on  this  subject.  Such  k 
circumstance  was  without  a  pracft* 
dent*  There  was  an  obscure  rnen^' 
tion  erf*  finance  in  the  ^)eech^  but 
sui-ely  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  aa^' 
pected  some  distinct  statensenr  on  so 
momentous  a  point.  No  permaaent' 
improvement  could  be  expedtad 
without  the  restoration  of  sMcieM 
the  circulating  medium.  Pus  loid^, 
ship  conclude  with  declaHagtiitli 
he  considered  the  address  enriNly 
inappropriate  to  the  present  icata^df* 
public  affairs. 

Lord  Liverpool  replied  ti^  tfaa* 
observations  «f  d^  noble  bimnu' 
The  speech  was  not  ef^a  profaee^ir  a« 
warlike  cast :  his  majesty's  minitim 
would  avoid  war,  make  peaott  f#i 
duce  the'  e^pendimre,  wlwn  ttinia. 
could  be  done  with  honour  and  auli^^ 
tv.    With  respect  to  the  eondoot  of 
tke  admiralty,  he  had  never  htite4> 
a  statement'  which. /rnM^/kir  vioa- 
moresatisfactory  than  that  of  hi^ao* 
ble  friend.    With  respect  to  the  iU 
merican  negotiation,  their  lordsli^ 
would  necessarily  for  the  presene 
suspend  their  iudgement :  they  boul  * 
be^  informed  from  the  throne  tkat 
those  very  negotiations  wev^  eiiH 
pending*      In  the  allusion  of  ilie 
speech  to  die  severe  pressure  on  the 
inhdbitanu  of  the  United  Statei»  it 
was  not  int^ed  to  imply  ffaia> 
such  pressure  Was  a^.^ubiectof  plti^ ' 
sure  tous^  but  lO'sfym  that  the  sab^^ 
jects  of '^e  United  Sta^  had^baca 
made  to  feel  the  horro#r«f  the  w«ir 
into  vduch  their  MliM-luul^iihM^ 
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gtilJuau.  VfA  respect  to  the  cap- 
lBtt«f  WashnjigtmiyOiore  hamanity 
m  warfaxe  had  never  been  displayed 
tfaaa  ia  diat  lAstance*  We  bad  on 
all  oGcasfoDS  respected  private  pro- 
perty ^feriti^  this  war,  and  k  was  a 
just  retaliation  for  the  burning  of 
the 'public  btttldings  by  the  Ameri* 
€■»  ait  Yorkj,  where  diey  seised  die 
|RtvsMe  property  of  the  governor, 
dttU  the  poblic  boildbgs  at  Wash- 
isgtMi  had  been  destroyed.  The 
capitals  of  Enrope  had  been  oceu^ 
pied  by  the  French  by  capitalatfon, 
vfaile  Washington  had  been  abaii- 
daoed  by  the  coastitnted  anthori- 
tie%  and  had  been  plundered  chiefly 
by-  tbe  N^moes  and  low  inhabitants^ 
TIm  pfocluiailon  of  sir  A.  Coch- 
nne  svferred  to  the  outrages  of  the 
Aanerietes  inrCanada  y  but  as  some 
sdM^of  ejEplatiatiea  had  been  made 
by  Ui»  American  government,  in- 
stnicddB^  had  been  sent  to  prevent 
tkat  proclamation  fn)m  being  acted 
QfRm;  Hli  denied  that  allclasses 
wefetnked  against  ns  in  Amexica : 
our  eoodoct  at  Washington  had 
beeBJimifled  by  many  of  Uie  papers^ 
hkAkt  eottttry .  Thfe  people  had  fre« 
i^ailj  -sho^m^faemseltes  in -our  fa- 
ve«f ;  andso^from  resentmentap** 
pmringmlfirk  against  us,  the  mha- 
Maais  in  general  seemed  sensible' 
ttetthe  war  ^jnas  provoked 'by  their 
ovninilerv^EAd caiti^  on  with  all 
pMsiUelMttiaoiiy  onoar  part.  With 
VBtpeet  to  theeengrest  at  Yienna,  so 
nudTf  pe^vlotti  explanationt  bad 
beenr  neeesttt*f,'tliae  the  "time  wnico  * 
hnd  been  cnnsomed  vratnot  a  mat* 
€41^^  asinntaikent«— -31ii  eoaeinn* 
mMitcfz  tfMA  ntmy  M^ehe-con* 
tiw»nt  VMS'*  itf  iUalf •  eitti'aegdinayyv 
asu^  eb^  was  liift'  ^isoet^  of  alBursw 
ftoin<lMipe<<itiibr  ctfctMmiaBees  of 
di^  %lmm^  Onm  ^dW  net^eeemtcr  hnW 
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diat  the  infloence  of  government  Oft 
die  trade  of  this  country  had,  from 
the  peculiar  circnmstances  of  tkm 
fette  contest^t  been  great :  it  would  be 
for  the  gcvemmeat  to  bring  thia 
subject  to  a  settled  footing.  As  to 
tibe  currency  of  this  country,  hia 
lordship  held  the  'same  opinions  an 
formerly,  and  thought  diose  opi- 
nions verified  by  the  rapid  return  of 
die  course  of  etchange  to  its  oU 
etatc. 

Some  explanation  took  place  bew  n 
tweien  lord  Grenville  and  the  earl  of 
Liverpool ;  and  the  motion  for  thf 
address  was  carried  in  the  t^xrsm^ 
t(ve, .  but  with  many  disseatiealf 
voices. 

In  the  house  of  commons^  tbe* 
speaker  having  lead  from  the  dbatr 
the  speech  as  delivered  by  his  royd 
highness  the  prince  regent* 

Xord  Bridport  rose  to  movetMb 
address.   He  con^pared  the  nment 
situation  of  our  Country  with  what  ' 
it  was  tvi^ve  months  ago^  England 
could  not  have  accompli^ied  lihen^' 
great  eveau  without  rae  aSiesi  nor* 
uie  allies  without  £ngland>    Our 
sncceu  had  been  ascriMdlo  dietn^ 
satiable  tyranny  of  Bonaparte;  but 
it  had  certainly  arisen  from  the  yw 
gorons  conduct  of  tfaeaHifoandthtt' 
prince  regent.    Nodring  had  bfeen- 
left'nndone  that  might  bring  *  the* 
war  with  America  to  a  condnsioRi 
and  he  cen^tvlated  the  house  i^9>- 
on  the  brilhant  result  of  our*  opis** 
rattoatintheChesapeake.'  AtWa^H*- 
mgtos  we  had  destt^jyed.  thestui'fsi' 
and  the  arsenal ;  and  in  whsltever •> 
else  we  had  donetheve,  we  Imdact- ' 
ed  upon  'the  defensible'  'principle  of 
retanadon^    The  residt  <^  th^esu- 
pedftion  from  ^^di&a,'and  thef jo»i> 
sessiottof  dieterrttory  easfof  thar^ 
Ftinobscot^  were  o{[  the  hTghetrm^ ' 
poirtanee.     Whole  rejbiciM'.tir'si^  * 
eess^  ha  smst  lamenT  tbe^at  ^  a«^ 
Tii2».lMdiaMf  ntell  f  ««t^ 
ibla 
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thU  subject  recalled  to  his  mmd 
those  painful  sentiments  which  he 
fek  in  reflecting  upon  the  loss  he 
had  himself  sustained  in  the  battle 
near  Thoulouse:  We  had,  it  was 
true*  met  with  some  reverse  on 
Lake  Champlain;  but  we  might  ex* 
pect  to  regain  our  ascendancy  by 
the  superior  force  which  wc  now  had 
tf^ere.  He  then  touched  slightly 
OQ  the  other  topics  of  the  prince  re« 
gent's  speech,  and  concluded  with 
moving  an  address,  which  was,  as 
usual,  merely  an  echo  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  Graham  seconded  the  mo- 
tion ift  a  speech  of  great  length,  in 
which  he  took  a  full  survey  of  the 
topics  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  but  rather  dilated  the 
arguments  which  we  have  already 
suted,  than  afforded  them  any  ad* 
ditional  weight. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  speaker 
was  proceeding  to  put  the  question, 
when 

Mr*  Whitbrcad  rose,  and  observ- 
ed that  he  was  surprised  that,  nei. 
th^r  from  any  thing  in  the  speech 
itself,  nor  from  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, could  he  learn  the  reason  for 
calling  parliament  together  at  so 
early  a  period.  The  arrears  of  our 
military  expenditure  had  been  men- 
tioned: but  these  had  long  been 
known ;  and  he,  for  one,  had  conw 
ceived  that  parliament,  during  the 
last  session,  had  provided  for  a  pe- 
riod far  beyond  the  present  time. 
Rumour  had  announced  some  blun- 
der of  the  right  honourable  the chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  finance  ; 
and  at  various  peHods  the  funds  had 
been  depressed  in  apprehension  of 
a  new  loan,  but  no  explicit  declara- 
tion had  beeo  made  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding  the  silence^ 
of  .the  speech,  he  was  convinced' 
that  money  consideraxbns  had  oc- 
casioned the  convening  o^  parlia-  ^ 
mem*  Before  they  partM  that  eveti* 


ing,  he  hoped  that  due  deconun  to* 
wards  that  assembly,  by  whom  the 
moner  of  the  people  was  voted, 
would  induce  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  say  if  ttioney  was  ac« 
tually  wanted,  and  for  what  pur«- 
pose. 

There  were  other  questions  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  ought  to  an* 
swer.     Parliament  was  now  called 
upon  to  vote,  that  the  whole  evil  oC 
the  war  was  attributable  to  Ameri* 
ca  a  he  would  say  that  his  opinion 
renuined  unchanged  with  respect 
to  the  cause  which  produced  this- 
ruptnre,  and  he  therefore  protested 
against  that  clause  of  the  address* 
The  real  cause  of  the  war  was  to  be' 
found  in  the  weak  councils  of  this 
country.  The  noble  mover  had  said: 
that  nothing  had  been  left  undone 
to  bring  this  contest  to  a  speedy  ter- 
mination.     What  great  difficulty 
was  in  the  way  of  accommodation  i 
What  wa$  the  present  cause  of  the 
contest  ?      It  was  fitting  that  the 
country  should  know  for  what  we- 
were  fighting.     Were  we  at  war  for 
a  boundary  ?-*for  the  impressment 
of  seamen  ^--for  maritime  rights  I 
Have  those  rights  been  defined  at 
the  congress  at  Ghent  ?  and  anf  we. 
disposed  to  treat  wich  America  oa 
that  subject,  or  with  the  other  pow- 
ers of  Europe  ?    The  noble  mover  * 
had   referred  to  the  whole  corre-. 
spendehce  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  governments  pre- 
vious to  the  war.      In  that  part  of 
the  correspondence  which  was  car. 
ried  on  by  a  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman whom  he  was   astontSied*: 
not  xo^see  in  his  place  in  that  house  . 
(Mr.  Canning),  so^far  frr>m  there 
bei^g  any  thing  ofa  pacific  tendency^ 
it  appeared  to  him,  as  he  had  often 
told  diat  honourable  gentleman  to 
his  t  face,  he  wished  he  could  do  so 
a£[sdn  that  evening,  that  it  was  any  ' 
thuig'tnt  pacific.«»'He  repeated  hia.1 
astoiush* 
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astooishineilt  that  the  right  honoar- 
sdile  eentlemanv  to  iirbora  he  liad 
jiut  alluded,  was  not  mhis  place  on 
tbe  present  occasion.  Nothine  was 
wonderful  that  took  place  in  life — 
much  lessthat  took.place  in  politics. 
Bat  certainly  it  did  require^  in  the 
first  place,  the  evidence  of  die  Ga. 
zette  announcing  the  appointment 
of- the  right  honourable  gentleman 
by  the  prince  regent,  and  in  the  se- 
con4  place  (for  the  Gazette  alone 
voold  have  been  insufficient  for  his 
oonvictioo)  his  personal  observation 
on  Friday  last,  of  the  loosed  topsail 
and  iwisted  blue  Peter  of  the  Levi- 
stihin,  as  a  signal  of  the  readiness  of 
the  ambassador  to  depart,  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  was  possible  tlie 
right  honourable  gentlc^man  would 
be  absent  from  the  house  that  even- 
ing- It  was  tme  that  the  right  ho- 
nnuable  gentleman  had  made  most 
honoaraoie  amends  to  }iis  former 
cpUeague*.  He  had  condescended 
to  take  a  situation  umlfr  those,  whb 
whom  he  had  formerly  declared 
that  be  did  not  think  fit  to  act.  If 
he  admired  the  honourable  amends 
Mbtch  the  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  (his  excellency  the  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Portugal)  had  thus 
Bade  to  his  old  coadjutors,  he  no 
less  admired  the  selection  of  the 
place  by  the  acceptance  of  which 
that  object  was  effected. 

Had  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man relieved  a  noble  lord  at  Vien- 
na, he  should  have  regretted  the  cir- 
cumstance, as  he  dio  not  entertain 
a&y  hi^  opnion  of  the  rieht  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  diplomatic 
talents.  Had  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  been  deputed  to  Ghent, 
uie  mission  would  have  been  still 
Clore  unsatisfactory.  But  in  sending 
tie  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
Portogal,  where  tliere  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  and  where  he  could  do 
so  harm,  wiuy  m  bis  opiflioD>  one  of 


the  happiest  thoughts  that  cooM 
have  been  suggested  by  any  govern- 
ment.    The  right  honourable'gen* 
tleman  mi^^ht  mere  employ  himself 
in  revising  his  early  productions  itv 
the  Antijacobin,  or  in  producing  a 
poem  that  might  rival  the  celebra- 
ted work  of  Camoens,  or  in  com- 
piling the  memoirs  of  his  day,  after 
the  manner  of  Bonaparte  or  Btibb 
Doddington.    Seriously,  was  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  an  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Portugal  ?    None  had 
been  sent  there  for  a  century,  and 
the  right  honourable  geQtlemanhad 
declared,  .when  in  office,  that  such 
would  be  an  improper  appointment. 
To  crown  all,  ue  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  to  have  a  red  rib- 
bon on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  re- ; 
gent  of  Portugal  at  Lisbon.  Thus 
tempted,  the   right  hon.    gentle- 
man had  quitted  the  country,  leav- 
ing all  the  great  questions  in  which 
he  had  so  deeply  interested  himself, 
to  hands  to  whom  he  supposed  they  * 
could  be  safely  confided.  The  bul-  ^ 
lion  question  he  presumed  the  right , 
honourable  gentleman  consigned  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  op-  '.' 
posite,  the  catholic  question  to  ior4. 
Liverpool,  and  all  minor  questions 
to  those  sworn  friends  of  his,  the 
g^tlemen  who  composed  the  Sid^' ' 
mouth  part  of  the  administraiion. — ' : 
Mr.  W»  then  resumed  the  conside- . 
ration  of  the  war  with  America. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  man. in  the 
empire  who  did  not  lament  the  fate , 
of  the  gallant  Ross;  but  his  was; 
not  thCspnly  grave  over  which  our 
tears  must  be  Uied :  there  were  those 
also  of  a  Drummond  and  a  Parker* 
Incommon  with  the  whole  commer- 
cial world)  he  arraigned  the  con- 
duct of  the  naval  war  in  America. ' 
He  wished  that  any  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  who  had  seats  in  that 
house,  or  the  secretary  of  the  admi- 
ralty, who  represented  them  all,  or' 
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afif  collier  perton,  woidd  explain 
bow  it  happened,  that  with  so  manj 
Bridsh  pendants  floating  ineveiysea, 
so  little  protection  was  afibrded  to 
British  trade ;  and  that  with  a  block- 
ade which  had  been  proclaimed  to 
bo'  so  stricti  shbah  of  American  pri- 
yWbbets  Were  enabled  to' come  ftom 
etery  port  and  to  rifl6  the  ocean  un- 
cfaasti&ed  ? 

The  conduct  of  the  naral  admi- 
vbtration  with  respect  to  the  Lakes 
required  a  firll  explanation.  Had  ., 
thcjr  been  so  childish  as  to  send  a 
fitifate  in  frames,  in  expectation 
Am  it  might  be  taken  np  the  rapids 
to  the  Lakes  ?  Had  they  exposed 
a  gallant  officer  to  the  necessity  of 
miking  a  despei^te  efibrt  with  the 
flotilla  under  hb  command?  A 
cMin  martial  in  Febmarj  last  had 
foittfied  the  attack  made  by  captain 
fiafclay,  which  had  failed  from  his 
insttfficient  force  both  in  ships  and 
fcrews.  Now  sir- James  Yeo  was  to 
biMneontlmotcasion,  or  the  admi- 
xAj,  and  he  wished  to  know  what 
trteps  had  been  taken  to  obtain  frbnt 
iir^J.  Yeo  an  ex^anation  of  his  con- 
4ttst^  With  respect  to  the  failure 
cS$k9  expedttioB  under  sir  G.  Pre- 
^f^t,  it  Would  bewell  to  suspend  our 
jad^ement  on  hit  conduct  until  it 
'Abuld  be  ^ucertained  whether  he 
bad  or  not  done  all  he  had  been  en- 
olbled  to  do.«*«The  noble  mover  had 
congratulated  the  country  on  our 
perquisitions  on  the  Penobscot :  but 
b^ could  not  see  why.  As  to  the 
Mi^dary  line  alluded  to,  it  was  the 
yfiety  w^tcii^ord  for  the  co-opera* 
ikMi  of  the  United  States  against  us : 
1l  ought  to  be  introduced  into  our 
negotiations;  for  it  would  i-ender 
the  dulration  of  hostilities  indefinite. 
The  noble  mover  and  the  honour- 
.  9d>le  seconder  had  told  the  house 
-  dtait  the  fate  of  Washington  would 
inFodiice a  strong imptessionfavour- 
jflflotofiacc*  F^htflueifjhela|nent« 


ed  that  the  gallant  Ross  was  obfi-' 
ged  to  concur  ina  transaction  sodis<* 
cordant  to  every  example  of  die  ci- 
vilized  world,  so  abhorrent  to  every 
principle  of  justice  and  humanttyt 
so  inconsistent  with  the'feelin|;9  it 
a  free  and  generous  nation — a  trans* 
action  to  be  hated-^-to  be  abjured. 
A  strong  impression  it  had  certain- 
ly produced.     It  had  Conciliated  to 
the  American    government  those 
I^arts  of  the  United  States  which 
were  before  hostile  to  it.  It  had  put 
in  motion  battalions  of  miltcia  which 
before  were  not  allowed  to  martb. 
It  had  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
'Madison  a  weapon  which  he  had 
not  before  possessed.     It  had  anni- 
hilated all  the  rumours  before  in 
circulation  of  a  disposition  to  sepa-' 
ration  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
states — of  an  approachiDfi;  internal 
convulsion,  whicn  would  have  pre- 
vented the  American  govcnunettt* 
from  continuing  the  wzr:    It  )xsid 
united  all.  It  had  made  determined' 
opposition  to  England' a  commonT 
interest,  llie  evidence  of  these  ficti ' 
was  before  the  world.    It  was  to  b^ 
found  in  alt  the  public  journals  that 
came  from  that  country.    It  was  to 
be  heard  from  every  one  who  arriv. 
ed  from  it.    We  had  done  what  tlie ' 
Goths  refused  to  do  at  Rome,  when 
Belisatius  represented  to  them  that 
to  preserve  was  an  act  of  wisdom^ 
but  thnt  to  destroy  was  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  folly  of  the  de- 
stroyers. It  has  been  alleged  (con- 
tin  aed  Mr.  W.)  as  a  iustincation  of 
our  conduct,  that  the  Americans, 
had  been  guilty  of  enormities  in  a 
village  belonging,  to  us.  Mr.  Munro 
had  stated  that  this  act  bad  been' 
condemned  by  the  American  go-' 
vemment,  and  that  die  perpetrators 
had'been  punished.      Mr.  W.  then' 
compared  the  proclamadon  of  sir'; 
A.  Cochrane  and  sir'G.  Prerost, 
and  exelainiedi  Herc^  wiU  a  conr** 
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tiut !  Sir  C  Prerost  maloDg  ivar 
s(s  a  great  commander  of  a  great 
nation ;  sir  A-  Coclirane  (professing 
lieverthcless  to  act  under  the  orders, 
of  sirG.Prevost)  in  the  same  month 
carrying  fire,  sword  and  desolation 
into  the  h^art  of  America.  All  this 
required  to  be  unravelled.  And  af- 
ter sullying  the  British  name  by  our 
conduct  in  America,  what  had  we 
gained  i  We  had  burnt  the  capital, 
we  had  stolen  the  president's  plate, 
ve  had  run  away  with  the  tobacco 
from  the  merchants'  warehouses. 
But  were  we  any  nearer  our  object  ? 
If  so,  let  it  bp  shown.  In  any  case,  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  America  de- 
manded serious  investigation.  He 
va5  far  from  thinking  that  our  path 
in  America  was  so  smooth  as  the 
noble  lord  had  represented  it  to  be. 

The  admiralty  h^^d  been  culpable 
in  ncgkcting  tho  protection  of  our 
trade,  and  in  their  replies  to  repre- 
seiitations  on  that  subject.  But  tlie 
admiralty  had  during  the  whole  of 
die  snmmer  been  engaged  in  an  af- 
fair of  great  i^^portance :  it  re- 
spected the  salute  to  be  given  by  a 
^oop  of  war  to  one  of  their  civil 
officers.  That  ajQExir  havine  been 
Brought  to  a  termination,  Mr.  W. 
^^usted  that  the  admiralty  would 
find  dmefor  inferior  concerns.  With 
resMct  to  the  negotiations  at  Vien- 
na, ne  should  take  this  opportunity 
to  explsMn  his  sentiments  on  certain 
points.  He  was  surprised  at  some 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  ^at  pow- 
ers, Austria  was  dedarmg  her  ap- 
opriation  of  some  of  the  states  of 
ily  to  be  perpetual/  From  other 
appearanceslie  could,not  augur  well 
of  the  general  tranquillity.  He 
wished  goveramenu  tb  consider 
Aeir  countrjr  as  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  bad  Jioped  that 
misfortane  would  hiav^  taught  them 
a  ksioQ  that  wquld  have  rendered 
their  perMful  re^pcatioA  beti/^&i^ 


tQ  mankif^  If  (t  was  true,  bow*- 
,  ever,  that  some  of  those  \^ho  nov 
re-possessad  their  ancient  dominiona 
had  attempted  to  paralyse  e^ejcy 
•  liberal  feeling,  and  to  put  out  of  the 
heads  of  their  subjects  every  recol- 
lection of  freedom;  if  deputies  pleads 
ing  for  their  republic  were  to  be 
told  that  republics  were  no  longfr 
in  fashion ;  it  must  folloW,that  ei^er 
every  vestige  of  liberty  would  be 
destroyed,  or  that  the  people  mi^t 
again  rise  and  drive  from  ^  their 
thrones  the  persons  who  so  miscon- 
deleted  themselves.  When  he  heard 
that  Saxony,  emphatically  termed 
the  earden  of  .Germany,  was  to-be 
divided  in  the  most  unfeeling  and 
insulting  manner^  it  was  impossible 
not  to  characterize  such  a  measure 
as  the  grossest  injustice-— not  to  the 
.  sovereign,  but  to  the  people.  What 
had  the  elector  or  king  of  Saxony 
done  to  incur  his  fate?  He  had  ad* 
hered  to  Bonaparte  to  the  last.-<* 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  gone  fortk 
with  him,  and  not  left  him  till  they 
found  he  was  playing  a  losing  game. 
Bavaria  quitted  iu  alliance  with 
France,  only  just  before  the  battle 
of  Leipsic*  Yet  Bavaria  continued 
a  kingdom.  The  king  ot.  Saj^ony. 
could  aotquit  Bonaparte,  as  Aus« 
tria  and  Bavaria  did,  for  Bopaparte 
had  possession  of  his  person  and  hii^ 
capital.  Public  truths  would  be 
uttered,  and  this  would  be  pro*, 
nounced  as  infamous  a  partition  a» 
that  of  Poland.  An  extraordinary 
£ict  had  lately  transpired:  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover  had  beeiv  cpn« 
verted  into  a  kingdom.  H^  waa 
persuaded  that^  if  his  majesty  were 
capable  of  being  informed  of  chisy 
he  would  bedisgusted  at  beine  made 
a  king  after  the  manner  of  Bona* 
parte :  there  was  nothing  which  that 
excellent  person  had  more  at  heart 
than  to  be  out  of  the  Bonapartean 
^uiuoqeTbQMwiie|iiSofapaneha4 
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txansfornied  into  kings,  had  not  the 
good  sense  to  return  to  their  prcvU 
ous  titles,  and  so  the  prince  regent 
says,  "  I  roust  e'en  dress  up  my  fa- 
ther like  you." — From  such  exalta- 
tion he  was  sure  his  majesty  would 
wish,  with  him,  that  he  might  be 
speedily  dethroned. — There  was 
also  to  be  an  arrotKJtsscment,  Hano- 
ver was  to  be  of  more  consequence;, 
and  we,  thereby,  more  obnoxious 
to  war.---After  deprecating  tlw  re- 
ported interference  with  Genoa  and 
with  Naples,  Mr.  W.  said  the  para- 
graph in  the  address,  which  allu« 
6td  to  military  arrears,  'naturally 
drew  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
Spain.  There  our  blood  and  trea-i 
sure  had  served  to  place  a  man  on 
the  throne,  who  had  learned  nothing 
from  experience.  Spain  w^s  now 
a  country  of  horror,  Ferdinand 
was  attempting  toblind  the  eyes  and 
stop  the  ears  of  his  subjects:  his 
throne  was  surrounded  by  the  most 
prostrate  of  the  flatterers  of  Bona- 
parte.  But,  unless  Ferdinand  were 
supplied  with  money  from  England, 
.  he  could  not  subjugate  his  people. 
He  had  heard  a  person  of  high  rank 
aay,  that  if  a  civil  war  should  break 
out  in  Spain,  he  hoped  we  should 
not  subsidize  both  parties ;  he  hoped 
we  should  not  subsidize  either.  It 
was  a  melancholy  circumstance, 
that  these  persons  were  either  in  ex- 
lie  or  languishing  in  prison,  who 
had  fought  for  the  independence  of 
their  country.  O  that  the  ear  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  could  be  reached 
by  the  indignation  of  all  men,  at  his 
causing  the  members  of  the  cortes 
.  to  be  dragged  from  their  homes  and 
thrown  into  dungeons  !  It  was  sta- 
ted, that  they  had  been  offered  par- 
don, provided  they  would  acknow* 
ledge  it  an  offence,  that  they  had 
bravely  stood  up  for  their  country, 
while  their  king  was  a  prisoner  in 
.  Prance»«-»but  this  o£fer  had  been  in- 


dignantly rejected.  One  of  these^ 
old  aild  infirm  of  body,  but  resolute 
in  mind,  had  expired  as  they  con* 
veyed  him  to  a  dungeon.  Three  or 
four  had  thrown  themselves  on  Bri- 
tish hospitality,  and  these  the  Spa- 
nish government  had  had  the  inso- 
lence to  demand.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve such  a  demand  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  his  majesty's  ministers. 
— Two  Spaniards  had  taken  refuge 
at  Gibraltar-— one  had  written  a- 
gainst  the  Inquisition,  the  other  had 
been  persecuted  without  even  the 
imputation  of  a  crime.  These  in- 
dividuals had  been  given  up  to  the 
Spanish  government.  He  mention- 
ed these  things  that  they  might  be 
satisfactorily  explained. — He  would 
also  ask  his  majesty's  ministers,  whe- 
ther, directly  or  indirectly,  any  pe- 
cuniary assistance  had  been  given 
to  Ferdinand  VII  ?  Wh^e  he  saw 
the  people  of  Spain  victims  to  reli- 
gious despotism,  the  Jesuits  restor- 
ed by  the  Pope,  and  so  many  plans 
formed  against  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  he  could  not  but  be  ap- 
prehensive that  the  result  of  the 
congress  would  not  be  such  as  he 
had  once  anticipated.  These  ob- 
servations were  called  for  by  the  adv 
dress,  and  he  could  not  suffer  th^ 
first  day  of  the  session  to  pass  with- 
out thus  offering  his  sentiments. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied  to  the  last  speaker.  He  con- 
tended that  the  measures  at  Wash- 
ington and  Alexandria,  which  went 
beyond  the  ordinary  mode  of  war- 
fare, were  justified  by  the  conduce 
of  the  Americans.  It  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  commander  of 
the  American  forces,  that  the  con- 
flagration of  Newark  did  not  hap- 
pen without  counsel.  It  was  an  in- 
cident of  American  hostility.  The 
same  was  to  be  said  of  Queenstown 
and  of  the  capiul  of  Upper  Canada* 
Nothing  could  excite  moi«  indijgna- 
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tion  tlum  the  crod  treatmeat  of  the 
Moravian  sectle^ment  at  Fairfield, 
where  that  unoffending  peot>le  were 
stripped  of  all  the  provisions  they 
had  collected  for  the  winter,  and 
dieirhousesset  onfire.  The  right 
hoQonrable  gendeman  then  referred 
to  onr  finances,  and  declared  them 
to  be  greatly  improved. — ^The  re- 
venue  of  181 S,  ending  on  the  10th 
OcL  was  60,SOOfi00l,  whereas  this 
year  it  was  63,461,000/. — ^making 
an  improvement  of  above  two  riiil- 
lions.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
every  part  of  the  revenue.  The 
property  tax  was  last  year  13  mil- 
iions,  this  year  it  exceeded  14.  There 
was  only  a  diminution  in  the  land 
tar  of  about  50,000/.— -The  exports 
had  also  much  increased  witliin  the 
last  three  years;  those  from  the 
port  of  London  amounted  this  year 
to^,82S.OCX)/.  After  taking  a  cur- 
sory  vie  A  of  the  subjects  alluded  to 
m  the  speech,  the. right  honourable 
gentleman  concluded  with  asserts 
ing  that  we  were  seeking  to  esta- 
blish no  innovation  in  public  com^ 
jnerce,  but  the  u^ual  customs  and 
maritime  rights  sanctioned  by  time, 
and  which  we  were  as  ready  to  grant 
others  as  to  claim  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Ellis  defended  Mr.  Canning, 
hj  stating  that  his  absence  from  the 
house  arose  under  the  pressure  of 
the  severest  domestic  afflictions, — to 
save  thelifeof  his  child:  and  this  de- 
sign he  had  formed  long  before  any 
embassy  was  in  contemplation.  He 
added,  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Canning  had  caused  no  increase  of 
expenses  to  the  public.  If  a  com- 
parison were  instituted  with  the  ap- 
pointments of  i»r  C.  Stewart,  there 
was  a  savin?  of  14,000/.,  and  with 
*  those  of  sir  H.WeUeslcy,  of  18,000/., 
to  Che  public.  Yet  this  reduction  of 
expense  was  charg^  upon  bis  right 
honourable  friend  as'  an  unprece- 
4ented  addition  to  the  public  bur* 
Chens  of  the  coontry. 


Mr.  Tiemey  replied  to  Mr;  Ellis. 
He  dwelt  upon  Mr.  Canning's  ac* 
ceptance  of  an  appointment  whicK 
placed  him  immediately  under  the 
control  of  a  noble  lord  whom  he 
had  solemnly  declared  to  be  incom- 
petent to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
What  conclusion  were  we  to  draw 
respecting  the  character  of  the  per- 
son who  nad  placed  himself  under 
the  direction  of  a  man  whom  he 
had  asserted  to  be  deficient  in  un« 
derstanding  ?  Every  one  might  see 
through  this  gross  piece  of  chica- 
nery. Sir  C.  Stewart^'s  appointment 
was  5,000/.  per  an.  then  why  is  Mn 
Canning  to  have  8,000/.  with  a  con- 
tingent of  6,000/.  ?— Why  is  he  ap- 
pointed  at  all? — Unless  ministers 
can  give  me  satisfacto^ry  replies  (said 
Mr.  T.)  I  and  the  country  at  large 
roust  consider  this  unprecedented 
appointment  as  an  infamous  and  de- 
liberate job. 

Mr.  A.  Baring  thought  that  a 
regard  to  the  length  of  time  during 
wnich  die  war  was  carried  on,  and 
the  enormous  public  burthens  it  had 
produced,  should  have  induced  the 
prince  regent's  ministers  to  hold  out 
some  promise  of  reli^to  the  people^ 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Even 
that  odious  and  inquisitorial  buiv 
then  the  property  tax  was  not  no- 
ticed in  the  speech,  or  by  any  of  the 
ministers  in  their  places. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr, 
Bathurst  on  the  points  already  de- 
fended by  the  ministers. 

Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  observed, 
that  it.  would  have  been  satisfactory^ 
to  have  heard  how  the  negotiations 
at  Ghent  were  going  on.  Whi^n 
we  withdrew  our  orders  in  council, 
the  Americans  had  rescinded' their 
retaliative  acts ;  so  that  the  right  of 
searching  American  ships  for  Bri- 
tish seamen  alone,  remained  as  a 
•subject  of  controv^sy.  When  peace 
was  established  throughout  Europe, 
we  could  QOt  think  of  exercisip^  that 
^         right  J 
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stances  which  had  been  stated-^ 
the  complete  surrender  of  the  whole 
of  the  flotilla  to  the  enemy.    Such 
were  the  facts  and  circuxn stances  as 
,thej  appeared  in  evidence  before  the 
.court-martial.    He  meant  al^so  to 
'move  for  the  Sentence,  whrch  was 
;this:    'That,  the  capture  of  his  ma- 
lesty 'slate  squadron  was  caused  by 
the  very  defeciiTe  means  captain 
'Barclay  possessed  to  equip  them  o^h 
Xake  Erie  ^  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
'number  of  able  seamep,  whom  he 
had  repeatedly  and  earnestly-  re- 
quested of  sir  Jafnes  Yeo  to  be  «ent 
to  him  ;  the  very  great  superiority 
of  th^  force  of  the  enemy  to  the 
British  squadron  ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate early  fall  of  the  superiot  offi- 
cers in  the  action  : — That  it  appear- 
ed that  the  greatest  exertions  had 
.been  made  by  captain  Barclay  in 
equipping  ane)  getting  into  order  the 
Wessels  under  nis  command;  that 
be  was  fully  justified,  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  in  bringing  the 
enemy  to  action  j  tliat  the  judges 
'  ment  and  gallantry  of  captain  Bar- 
clay, in  takbj^  his  squadron  mto  ac- 
tion and  durmg  that  contest,  were 
.  highly    conspicuous,  and   entitled 
him  to  the  highest  praise  ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  other  officers  and 
'  men  of  his  majesty's  late  squadron 
conducted  themselves  in  the  most 
I  gallant  manner  ;.  ahd  did  adjudge 

*  theTsaid  catptam  Robert  Heriot  Bar- 
^  clay,  his  surviving  officers  and  men, 

to  be  most  fully  aijd  honoarably  ac- 

*  quitted.'  A  sentence  more  crimi- 
natory of  the  naval  administration 

'  at  home  he  could  not  well  conceive, 
and  therefore  it  was  incumbent  on 

'  the  noble  viscount  (Melville)  to  an- 
swer. What- was  his  object,  then,  in 
moving  for  this  paper  ?  It  was  to  give 
the  noble  viscount  an  opportvnity 

'  of  defending  his  naval  admmistta- 

.  tion.  An  opinion  prevailed  in  the 
countryi  as  tac  noble  viscount  must 


be  well  aw^re,  that  ihe  waf  wftfr 
America  had  not  been  dtdy'^rosecu^ 
ted.  The  noble  viscount  had  on  af 
former  occasion  stated  a  great  num- 
her  of  facts  frpm  papers  tal^en  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  then  immediately 
returned  hito  his  pocket  again,  for 
the  purposeof  justifying  his  conduct 
in  the  administration  of  the  navy, 
and  appeared  to  wonder  that  his  no- 
ble re w tion  (GrenviHe)  was  not 
perfectly  convinced  by  snch  a  di- 
splay of  facts  that  the  naval  depart^ 
sncmhadbeenwell  managed.  These 
facts  the  noble  viscount  had  offered 
to  prove  to  their  lordships.  Here, 
then,  was  a  case  to  be  answered ;  a 
case  depending  not  on  mere  asser* 
tion  or  vague  rumours,  but  a  case 
supported  by  the  solemn  declara-* 
tion  gf  intelligent  and  honourable 
men  deciding  upon  the  conduct 
and  character  of  a  brother  officer, 
and  sworn  to  decide  according  to 
truth  and  substantial  justice.  On 
what  grounds,  then,  could  this  mo- 
tion be  opposed  ?  The  object  was 
to  show  tnat  the  flotilla  on  Lake 
Erie  was  not'  adequate  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended.  If 
the  production  of  this  document 
should  be  refused,  what  must  the 
conclusion  bef  It  could  be  only 
this,— -that  the  case  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  naval  administration  was 
one  which  could  Hot  bear  the  light. 
'  The  noble  viscount,  as  had  already 
been  stated,  had  defended  himself 
by  documents  taken  out  of  his  pock- 
et, and  thei^  immediately  returned 
mto  his  pocket ;  hue  what  were  they 
to  think  of  that  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, if  this  document  were  to  be  re- 
fused i  After  what  had  been  said 
by  the  ^oble  viscount  on  a  former 
iMght,  he  waited  with  impatience  to 
fa^ar  by  what  arguments  the.  pre- 
sent motion  was  to  be  opposed  t 
The  motion  with  which  be  should 
conclude  Was,  Tliatf'dtiluunble  ad- 

dieu 
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•dress  be  presented  to  lus  royal  highr 
ne&sthe  prince  regeat,. praying  tnat 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
order  to  be;  laid  before  their  lord-  . 
ships  the  minutes  ofa  court-martial 
htrid  oa  the  l(>th  of  September  last 
on  captain  Barclay,  the  surviving  . 
officers  and  men  of  the  flotilla  on 
L^kc  Erie ;  together  with  the  sen- 
tence of  that  court. 

Lord  fia  thurst. —His  objection  p 
the  present  motion  did  not  proceed 
^m  any  apprehension  of  the  result 
as  far  as  respected  tlxe  naval  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  country  and  the  . 
conduct. of  ministers:  his  oppo^« 
tbn  to  the  morion  rested  upon  very 
different  grounds.  But  the  noble 
qoaniuis  was  entirely  mistaken  in 
point  of  fact,  when  he  $aid  that  tl;ie 
»ioiites  of  the  co^rt-niartial  had 
been  published  in  newspapers  and 
nvigazines.  The  parole  testimony 
mighty  perhaps,  have.beeQ  publish- 
ed, but  not  the  .written  evidence. . 
This  written  evidence  he  was  un- 
wilUns  to  have  at  ffre^ent  produced; 
and  even  if  it  had  be^ji  published, 
as  ttke  noble  p^arquisji^ui  stated,  he 
(hould  still  have  objected  tp  the  pro- 
jdaction.  His  objection  resided,  yppn 
this  groimd,  tjti^t  if  the^  nui^iu^fi  were 
produced  under  t^e  pr^sept  circu^- 
isances  and  sta^^of  ijif<Q4^mation  on 
the  SMbjecty  and  ei^tered  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  hodse,  jtbey  icuight  be 
prejudicial  to  certain. qOic^rs  of  tlie . 
army  a^d  navy  befprj^  tbi^y  had  an 
o^^pgrtuQtty  of  making  their  de- 
fence. The  p^bllcatiqcjs  of  the  day 
pefi^ed  wit}i,4iie  day  :  Jwt  if  these 
fnippies  wei)e  ef\tered  on  their  lord- 
.^ipi^jo(irnal$»they  migbt.be  a  Lut- 
ing. moniiiQei^  (o. the  prqudic^  of 
cer^a^k  cheers,  bc&o:^  .they  hl^d  an 
opportwvty  ^  staling  wh^t  they 
ha4il>  ^i^f.ia  their  Awn  yindicatlpn. . 
It}^  hmme'  njE^e^a^jry  for  .(»fttain, 
B^rfJ^yn  in^jvfiftijkmijioa  <^  his  q^n- , 


pelled  to  adopt  the  cour^  which  h« 
had  pnrsued.  But  sir  James  Yeo 
had  written  two  letters  to  sir  J.  Bor- 
lase  Warren,  in  which  he  stated 
that  there  could  have  been  no  want 
of  provisions,  because  general  Proc- 
tor had  been  obliged  to  destroys  a 
magazine  of  provisions  on  his  en- 
treat. 2d.  That  the  requisition  had 
not  been  made  to  him  in  time.  $id. 
That  the  supplies  were  actually  pn 
their  way  when  the  Ho^illa  had  coipe 
out.  Captain  Barclay  had  said\hat 
he  had  acted  on  the  representations 
of  general  Proctor ;  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  that  seperal  Proc- 
tor also  shonld  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  There  were,  besides,  two 
extracts  of  letters  from  sir  (George 
Prevost ;  in  the  first  of  which  there 
appeared  to  be  somd  encoura^em^t 
given  to  the  attempt  of  capum  Bar- 
clay, while  the  other  was  of  a  diffe- 
rent tendency.  When  the  whpfc 
case  could  be  brought  forward^ 
these  letters  might  be  reconciled  ; 
but  that  vas  a  reason  why  the  sub* 
ject  should  not  for  the^  present  be 
investigated  by  their  lordships. 
There  was  besides  a  general  order 
by  sir  George  Prevost,  in  which  he 
reflected  in>  the  strongest  language  ^ 
on  the  conduct  of  genersd  Proctor 
and  another  officer.  That  mi^t 
tave  been  jiTitten  under  a  sharp 
sen&e  of  disappointment,  and  it  might 
be  in^>roper  toent^r  it  o;i  their  lord- 
ships' journals,  until  it  could  be  as- 
certained what  defence  general  Proc- 
tor could  makB  for  himself.  Sir 
James  Yeo  had  said  that  captain 
Barclay  did  not  apply  ip  time.  Cap- 
tain'Barclay's  answer  was,  that  he 
did  apply  in  time ;  and  it  conuined 
a.  strong  recrimination  on  sir  James 
Yeoj  and  it  was  necessary  there- 
fore that  sir  Japiei^  Yeo  ahojild  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  de- 
fence.. Xhe.^ffisct  of  wr  J^mes  Yfo's 
^^y^^hjWt  thatjje  .^c#ld  pot 
B2  «pait 


io- 
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•  ifMre  the  supplies,  but  that  the  re- 
Cfuisition  had  not  been  made  in  time. 
The  blame,  i£  tliere  was  any,  did 
Aot,  therefore,  appear  to  rest  with 
the  government,  the  representations 
certainly  not  having  reached  thetn 
in  time.  In  the  mean  while,  consi- 
dering the  matiner  in  which  the  cha- 
racters of  certain  officers  were  im-. 
I^icated,  the  objection  to  the  imme- 
diate production  of  these  minutes 
appeared  to  rest  upon  very  solid 
grounds  f  and  no  advantage  which 
Cou'ld  be  gained  by  that  producti6n 
could  com  pensate  the  incon venien  ce 
ffiat  nrrtist  result  from  laying  these 
papc'r^  on  their  lordships'  table  be- 
fore the  whole  matter  had  been 
fully  investigated.  When  that  iii- 
Vestigation  was  completed,  their 
lordsnips   would  have  the  whole 

■  subject  before  them,  and  then  only 
could  they  come  to  a  sound  and  jUst 
conclusion  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Grenville. — He  had  cet- 
taiuly  expected  that  the  grpunds  of 
this  opposition,  since  ai»  opposition 
was  to  be  made,  would  have  been 

•  ^ated  by  the  noble  viscount  at  the 
head  of  the  naval  department.  He 
desired  that  noble  visconnt  to  attend 
to  the  situation  in  which  he  stood, 
A  noble  relation  of  jiis  had  stated 
that  a  strong  impressichi  rested  on 
the  public  mrnd  of  mtsconduct  inth« 
admiralty  m  the  prosectftron  of  this 
unhappy  war  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged. That  stfch  an  impression 
did  exist,  was  a  fact  too  evident  to 
be  disputed.  The  noble  viscoirtit 
himself  must  be  aware  of  it.  The 
answer  of  the  noble  viscount  was,  a 
statement  of  a  variety  of  dwtinct 
facts  which  he  pledged  hinwelf  to 
prove  to  the  house.     But  surely  the 

-  noble  viscount  did  not  expecft  that 
their  lordships  would  be  satisfied - 

■  ■  With  the  mere  statement  on  his  part, 

•  #ith  the  sort  of  pocket  testimony 

•  "^kich  he  had  produced*  aadUiw 


*  immediately  replaced  in  his  poclc^/ 
The  noble  viscount  had  stated  these' 
matters  as  facts  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  prove.  In  consequence  of 
this,  his  noble  relation  had  stated  a 
strong  frimd  facie  case  against  the 
conduct  of  the  naval  department, 
resting  not  en  vague  rumours  or  as- 
sertions, which  perhaps  might  be 
unfounded,  but  on  the  oaths  of  ho- 
nourable and  rntellfgent  men,  who 
were  sworn  to  mvestigate  the  trufh 
and  declare  accordingly.  Their  de- 
claration upon  their  oaths  was,  that 
the  loss  of  the  flotilla  on  Lake  Erie 
was  owing  to  the  inadequate  equip- 
ment of  the  squad ron.v  Snch  was 
the  cause  which,  va  the  opinioa  of 
the  court-martial,  had  led  to  that 
unhappy  result.  He  was  .willing  to 
believe  that  ministers  would  be  en- 
abled to  show  that  no  blame  rest- 
ed  with  them ;  but  here  was  a  strong 
prlmd  fade  case  against  them,  orj 
the  authority  of  a  court-martial,  tind 
to  that  ati  answer  ought  to  be  given. 
Then  his  noble  friend  (Bathurst) 
said,  tliat  his  objection  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  apprehension  thac 
ministers  would  not  be  able  to  show 
that  they  had  anticipated  the  sup- 
plies to  the  full  extent  h\  which  they 
might  be  wanted.  Hi»  objection, 
he  said,  rested  on  other  grounds; 
and  he  had  stated  that  the  evidence 
had  not  been  altogether  pubfished 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 
B«t  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
in  this  country  justice  was  admini- 
stered with  doors  wide  open.  All 
the  tribunals,  andespeciaUy  in  cases 
iA  criminal  triah,  were  open  to  the 
public  ;  and  therefore,  wnedier  the 
proceedings  of  this  court-martial 
had  been  fully  published  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  or  not,  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  must  be  con- 
sidered as  already  completely  pub- 
lic. Not  a  particle  of  evidence 
ought  to  be  produced  to  a£S;ct  the 
character 
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^kiracter  of  an  officer,  except  in  the 
fece  of  the  worlds  and  God  forbid 
ih^t  any  evidence  should  ever  be 
produced  before  a  ceurt-martial 
attest  any  officer,  wvith  the  inten- 
tion that  such  evidence  should  be 
Itept  secret !  The  whole  therefore 
zsust  be  considered  as  published. 
Then  his  noble  friend  had  said  that 
sonae  new  facts  might  appear  wiih 
respect  to  the  case  of  general  Proc- 
tor. If  this  had  been  brought  for- 
ward now  for  the  first  time,  there 
might  be  something  in  the  objec- 
tion z  but  whatever  impression  the 
evidence  before  the  court-martial 
^as  calculated  to  produce,  had  been 
produced  ah-eady.  That  court  was 
held  at  Plymouth,  in  the  hearing  of 
Che  navy  and  the  army,  and  of  all 
the  ofScers  about  whose  opinions 
^nd  judgement  the  parties  must  have 
been  most  anxious.  There  could^ 
therefore,  be  no  ground  in  this  view 
of  the  case  for  withholding  the  pa- 
pers which  were  now  called  for  by 
bis  noble  lelatioiv  His  noble  friend 
then  spoke  of  an  order  hy  sir  George 
Prevost.  If  that  had  been  a  secret 
dispatch,  there  might  possibly  "be 
^me  foundation  for  the  objection  ; 
but  the  paper  was  produced  before 
the  court-martial.  It  was  already 
public f  and  it  was  little  less  than 
an  insult  to  the  house  of  lords, 
to  say  that,  from  fear  of  publicity, 
a  paper  should  not  be  produced 
to  them,  which  had  be^n  produced 
"before  a  court-martial.  The  paper 
was  disclosed  to  the  whole  world, 
and  yet  they  were  to  be  told  that 
it  would  be  a  grievous  hardship 
lb  disclose  to  their  lordships  what 
bad  been  published  to  the  army 
and  navy  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
Wiih  respect  to  the  letters  of  sir 
James  Yeo,  this  document  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  his  not  answering 
the  call  m^de  upon  him,  but  related 
generally  to  the  equipment  of  the 


squadroi) :  and  their  lordships  were 
bound  to  inqiure  whether  the  blame 
did  not  rest  with  the  government. 
The  effects  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
posing the  flotilla  to  such  an  un- 
equal contest  were  most  disastrous ; 

I  not  only  on  account  of  the  lois  of -io 
many  brave  officers  and  men,  btit 
on  account  of  the  general  influence 
which  the  unfortunate  result  had 
upon  the  war  in  which  we  were  un- 
happily engaged  with  America.  No 
good  reason  had  then  been  stated 
for  refusing  the  production  of  this 
document.  It  ought  not  to  bq  pro- 
duced, they  said,  because  there  ex- 
isted a  possibility  that  the  blame 
might  be  shifted*:  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  their  lordships  should 
not  now  have  before  tliem  a  docu- 
ment so  material  as  this  was.  He 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the 
feelings  of  the  noble  viscount  with 
respect  to  the  opposition  made  p 
this  motion  by  his  .poble  friend ;  » 
but  he  knew  .what  his  own  feelings 
would  be  if  he  stood  in  the  noble  vis- 
count's situation.  The  noble  vis- 
count had  stated  a  variety  of  facts 
in  bis  defence,  and  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  prove  these  facts.  An  issue 
was  tendered  on  some  of  tb^se  facts, 
and  the  answer  was,  *  We  dp  not 
choose  to  join  issue  on  oneof  them.' 
The  marquis  of  Lansd«wne  rose 
in  pursuance  of  his  notice  respecting 
treaties.  He  begged  leave  to  assure 
noble  lords,  that  his  addressing 
them  on  the  subject  resulted  from 
no  imaginable  wish  to  give  unne-  -^ 
nessary  inconvenience,  from  no  per- 
tinacity of  his  own,  but  simply  from 
the  feeling  that  he  was  but  doing 
his   parliamentary  duty  in  calling 

» for  the  parliamentary  grounds  of 
measures  which  should  not  be  suf« 
fere^  to  pass  into  precedent  without 
the  most  vigilant  attention.  But  if 
ever  thete  was  reason  for  entering 
into  the  fullest  knowledge  arid  ex- 
£  3         amination 
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atninatjon  of  a  covenant  mad^  by' 
MTcrnment,  it  was  in  the  present 
instance;  when  the  treaty  was  not 
merely  one  entered  into,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  .period  of  its  use,  but 
wnen  it  was,  and  had  been  for  some 
time,  actually  in  use.  This  treaty 
was  peculiar  on  other  grounds, 
•  such  as  that  of  its  being  founded  on 
a  state  of  things  utterly  past.  It 
was  formed  on  uie  treaty  of  Schoen- 
brun  ;  it  was  formed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  existence  of  that  gteat 
power  which  we  had  seen  so  lately 
extinguished ;  it  looked  to  the  reign 
of  Boiiaparte.  There  was  another 
peculiarity  J— the  enormous  expense 
with  which  its  provisions  were  at- 
tended. The  objection  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  treaty  was,  he  under- 
stood, its  not  being  ratified.  He 
could  see  no  difficulty  in  the  objec- 
tion. It  had  been  passed  over  al- 
ready m  both  form  and  substance. 
In  form,  in  the  instance  of  the  Ame- 
rican treaty,  negotiated  by  two  ho- 
nourable friends  of  his,  five  or  six 
years  ago ;  it  was  laid  on  their  lord- 
ships' table,  though  the  ratification 
of  the  Ainci'^c^n  president  had  not 
been  procured.  As  to  the  substance, 
it  was  true  that  there  might  be.de- 
lay,  where  there  was  a  fair  doubt  of 
final  ratification,  when  subsequent 
(iifierences  had  arisen,  and  lor  other 
causes.  But  here  there  were  none. 
This  treaty  was  not  arranged  by 
ambassadors  or  deputies,  but  by  the 
principals  themselves.  If  a  treaty 
existed,  calling  on  the  country  for 
heavy  expenditures,  it  was,  at  all 
events,  fitting  for  parliament,  that 
must  provide  for  them,  to  know 
something  of  its  grounds.  Yes,  if 
any  thing  could  add  to  the  duty  of 
parliamentary  vigilance  in  the  case 
of  sucli  great  public  measures,  it 
ii^ould  be  such  enormous  demands 
on  the  public  purse.  So  far  as  had 
ftt  been  ascertained  by  accounu 


produced,  the  excess  of  navaf  aiidf 
military  expenses' for  the  Jast  year 
was  not  below  30  millions.  This 
extraordinary  addition  to  the  con- 
templated burthens  of  the  country 
undoubtedly  called  for  some  inqui* 
ry  into  the  mode  by  which  it  grew^ 
out  of  our  continental  system,  and 
what  was  to  be  for  ihe  present  and 
tbe  time  to  come  the  nature  of  our  re- 
lat^ions  with  the  continent  of  Europe. 
How  these  burthens  were  lo  afifect 
our  internal  Concerns,  must  mingle 
in  the 'interest  of  the  question.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  look  to  the  neW 
state  of  our  manufactures  plunge-' 
ing  into  competition  withevery  other 
country,  and  yet  forced  to  struggle 
under  such  pressures.  Ireland  was' 
not  to  be  forgotten,  whose  finances,* 
as  it  was  said,  were  not  more  than 
adequate,  with  all  fier  efibfts,  to  ber 
own  expenses.  A  question  strongly* 
connected  with  all  this  was  the  use 
tTiat  was  to  be  made  of  this  influ- 
ence, ^aid  for  as  it  was.  It  was  iin- 
possible  not  to  Rt  a  powerful  curi- 
osity on  the  proceedings  of  congress. 
He  of  course  expected  to  have  ilo 
detail  of  its  objects.  He  ^sked  none 
from  the  prince  regent's  speech. 
But  considering  the  grand  part  which 
England  ougnt  to  sustain  at  that 
meeting,  he  certainly  did  expect  to 
find  explicitly  and  fully  stated  in  the 
speech,  those  principles  on  which 
we  were  to  conduct  our  share  of  the 
negotiation.  Of  the  congress,  as  lie 
knew  little,  he  should  say  little:  but 
it  was  impossible  to  shut  one's  ears 
wholly  to  the  rumours  that  were 
passing,  and  schemesof  aggrandise- 
ment and  change,  were  announced 
which  forced  men's  attention.  He 
had  heard  something  of  not  merely 
the  destruction  of  the  indepsndeht 
states  of  Italjr,  of  Lucca,  Genoa, 
and  others,  but  even  of  dterations 
in  the  interior  of  Germany,  which 
he  cottld  not  sufficiently  deprecate. 

Their 
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^liei^  lordships  had  for  many  a  year 
i^2tsonto  regret  that  European  crime 
the  partition  of  Poland;  There 
were  perhaps  few  of  any  party  who 
would  not  now  ascribe  the  original 
calamities  of  the  continent  to  that 
fartitioD.  Tbey  all  knew  what  even 
the  latest  results  were  of  its  being^to 
use  the  French  phrase  as  most  barba- 
rpos  in  its  sound  as  in  its  meaning,) 
4maiionaIiz£jJtW2LS  left  with  its  great 
military  population  for  the  purposes 
of  the  first  military  adventurer  i  for 
aay  man  that  (like  Bonaparte)  was 
inclined  to  use  its  resources.  How  it 
had  served  him  was  now  known  $ 
and  it  conveyed  an  idea  not  unpro- 
fitable,  if  wisely  felt,  of  its  resources 
for  war,  when  their  lordships  would 
know  that  Poland  in  the  last  war, 
even  after  all  its  losses  and  priva- 
lions,  gave  no  less  than  from  80  to 
10(),000  soldiers  for  the  havoc  and 
misery,  or  what  might  have  been 
for  the  havoc  and  rum,  of  the  conti- 
nent. Bat  that  war  had  taught  us 
one  great  lesson.  It  had  taught 
that  the  defence  of  national  tran- 
quillity was  to  be  found  in  the  Local 
affection  of  the  population  to  their 
country  and  government.  To  what 
was  at  length  tlie  deliverance  of 
Europe  to  be  ascribed  ?  To  its  for- 
tified places,  to  its  strong  holds  ? 
No;  they  all  sunk,  they  were  all 
broken  down  a,nd  swept  before  the 
invader.  To  its  armies  ?  No:  the 
disciplined  strength  of  the  nations 
was  undone, — the  system  of  the 
most  military  kingdoms  was  pro- 
strated at  once.  And  what  restored 
the  continent  ?  It  was  that  spirit 
of  local  affection  which  made  every 
German  gentleman  an  ofiicer,  and 
every  German  peasant  a  soldier. 
There  was  a  time,  not  long  since, 
butnine  months  ago,  when  the  gf  eat 
powers  were  alive  to  thos^  consi- 
deran'ons  ;  when,  in  that  prou4  da^ 
of  triumpb,  the  proudest  pa^t  was 


their  recognition.  Tlie  pledges 
then  given  ought  to  be  strong  in' 
every  recollection ;  he  could  point 
out  even  the  day.  No  further  back 
than  the  16th  of  March  he  found 
them  disclaiming  all  views  of  ag- 
grandisement $  and  this  not  as  to 
France  alone.  Th^ir  declarations 
went  on  to  state  t^e  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  attempting  to  unite  na-  ' 
tions  whose  differences  of  customs 
and  feelings  coi^ld  not  admit  of  as- 
sociation with  the  neighbouring  na* 
tion,  even  Jn  centuries.  His  lord- 
ship continued, — It  was  time,  after 
our  experience,  to  look  to  a  higher 
standard  than  we  had  hitherto  adopt- 
ed. We  must  look  .to  the  natural 
lights  of  nations.  Of  all  the  powers 
ot  Europe,  assuredly  England  was 
that  one  most  called  u^on  to  stand  for* 
ward  in  the  assertion  of  that  stand-, 
ard.  At  present,  how  much  at  va- 
riance with  it  were  the  rumours 
scattered  abroad  of  changes  not 
merely  embracing  Poland,  bujt  in- 
terfering with  constitutions  already 
established  f  For, instance,  Saxony, 
He  would  not  now  spe^k  of  her  set- 
vices,  not  of  the  important  part  act- 
ed by  her  in  the  Thirty  years'  war,  not 
in  the  struggle  of  Maria  Tcgresa,  nor! 
how  largely  she  had  contributed  to 
the  general  civilization,  or  how 
happy  and  numerous  a  population 
she  sheltered.  She  was  now  to  be 
crushed.  Lusatia,  now  discovered 
to  be  a  new  acquisition, — it  was  one 
of  300  years  back, — ^was  to  be  taken 
from  her.  Lusatia,  the  gift  of  Aus-. 
triafor  services  done  to  her,  was  now 
to  be  dismembered  by  the  act  of 
Austria,  and  Saxony  to  be  aban- 
doned to  another  government.  He 
hoped  it  would  not  be  assigned  aft 
the  cause  of  this,  that  Saxony  had 
taken  part  with  France.  If  that 
were  the  reason,  there  would  be  a 
quick  end  of  all  the  secondary  states 
of  Europe.  If  the  great  men  who. 
B4        constructed 
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constructed  the  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia had  thus  done,  #here  would 
have  been  the  German  co'nstltjLition  ? 
"What  would  have  become  of  Savoy- 
long  since  ?  But  which  of  thegreater 
J>owefs  of  the  continent  was  not  in- 
ibcted  with  that  alliance?  Wh.it 
ifras'to  become  of  Austri:i,  that  had 
joined  the  continental  system,  and 
embarked  in  the  war  against  Rus- 
Ma  ?  But  look  above  all  to  Saxony. 
It  Was  now  known  tliat,  before  Aus- 
tria had  declared,  Saxony  had  en- 
tered into  a  secret  treaty  with  her,  by 
which  she  was  to  join  the  Austrian 
arms,  Bonaparte  entered  Ger- 
ipariy.  Suxony  was  overrun  before 
Austria  declared.  Saxony  was  un- 
assisted, and  in  military  possession 
of  France  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen. 
The  Saxon  king  was  forced  to  re- 
turn to  his  dominions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people,  and  his  sub- 
mission'was  without  a  single  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Austria.  But  look 
X6  the  grTeat  day  of  German  tri- 
umph,— the  battle  of  Leipiic,  Look 
at  the  service  of  the  Saxon  troops 
vrhile  the  conflict  was  still  doubtful. 
They  came  forward  coixfiding  in 
the  declared  principle  of  the  allies, 
jind  we  know  howjtnuch  they  con- 
tributed to  turn  the:  day.  Would 
they  have  done  this,  had  we  said' to 
.  them,  We  are  going  to  extinguish 
your  country  ?  It  was  on  grounds 
of  justice  and  respect  fOr  national 
rights  that  we  could  alone  hope  to 
sustain  the  permanent  peace  of  Eu- 
top^f'  ;  A  resolute  ond  (inrelaxing* 
adherence  to  such  piinciples  would 
put  into  jJie  hands  of  governments 
an  instrument  more  potent  for  pub- 
]Kc  safety  than  any  other  that  could 
be  devised.  Europe  might  be  now 
quiet,  but  who  could  answer  how 
poon  its  quiet  might  be  disturbed  ? 
or  what  enemy  might  not  arise? 
$yr  whether  some  great  military  ge- 
nius oiij^ht  not  again  start  forth  to 


tjlke  advantage  of  tho  general  dis- 
content, or  whether  even  Europ^ 
might  not  again  see  that  extraordi- 
nary being,  who  was  now  exiled  to 
Elba,  coming  forward  to  take  ano- 
ther eagle-flight  for  power ;  coming 
to  display  ' 

"  The  terrors  of  hisbeak;  and  lightnings  o^ 
•    his  eye  ?'*^   '  _       ' 

His  lordship  here  regretted  the* 
l^gth  at  which  he  had  been  forced 
to  trouble  the  house ;  he  spoke  from 
a  sense!  of  parliamentary  duty,  when 
great  burthens  were  pressing  oti  the 
country  j*  when  heavy  demands 
were  ab6ut'to  be  made;  with  art 
army  to  niaintairl  on  the  continent ; 
with  the  drain  of  an  American  war; 
with  the  competition  of  foreign  in- 
dustry and  cheapnt?ss  threatening 
our  manufactures.  'He  could  not  sUl 
silent,  when  the  question  tvas  how 
to  ligbt^en  thoie  difficulties;  For 
the  purpose  of  talcing  the  first  step, 
and  informing  their  lordships  of 
Some  part  of  our  situation,  he  should 
now  move  for  "  copies  of  the  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  us  with 
foreign  powers  for  the  maintenance 
of  troops  on  the  continent."  ,  •  --* 
The  earl  of  Liverpool  began  by 
observing,  that  there  was  much  in 
the  speech  of  the  noble  marquis  to 
which  he  must  refrain  from  advert-' 
ing  at  the  present  moment;  not  that 
he  undervalued  any  one  of  the  to^ 
pics  there  introduced,  but  a  fitter 
time  for  explanation  would  arrive, 
\frhen  it  would  be  the  duty  of-  the 
prince  regent's  servants  to  state  at 
the  same  time  what  they  had  done, 
and  the  principles  on  "which  the^had 
acted.  He  thought  that  the  house  * 
would  feel  with  him,  that  much 
could  not'be  said  on  a  variety  of  the ' 
topics  which  the  noble  marquis  had 
touched  upon,  without  materially 
affecting  those  interests  which  were 
now  under  discussion  in- the  con- 
gress of  European  powers.      Ho' 
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irasted  also  he  should  be  able  to 
jhow  thai  the  object  of  the  noble 
Ibrd,  in  moying  the  present  address, 
would  be  sufficiently  gained  in  an- 
other though  a  less  formal  vf-Aj. 
He  should,  hov/ever,  first  state  some 
of  the    prominent    circumstances 
which  occasioned  our  keeping  a  large 
force  on  the  continent  in  British  pay. 
When  the  allies  entered  Paris  in  the 
spring, one  course  which  they  might 
have  pursued  was,  that  of  signing 
an  armistice,  and  leaving  a  general 
peace  to  be  settled  at  a  congress  to 
be  held  at  Vienna  or  any  other  con- 
Tenient  place  ;  but  they  adopted  a 
different  course,  and  one  which  he 
thought  was  marked  with   much 
wisdom*    They  determined  that  no 
fime  should  be  lost  in  settling  the 
peace  of  Europe  with  France  her- 
self ;  and  that  whatever  points  re- 
mained for  future '  settlement  be- 
tween the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
should  be  adjusted  afterwards,  leav- 
ing none  unsettled  as  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  France  in  particular.     Hud 
the  allies  while  in  Paris  adopted  the 
plan  of  an  armistice  merely,  it  was 
quite  plain  that,  withdrawing  their 
armies  to  the  frontiers,  they  must 
have  there  kept  them  up  to  tlieir  fuir 
amount ;  and  even  though  a  peace 
was  signed,  he  thought  it  must  be 
obvious  that  there  was  a  necessity 
similar  in  kind,  though  not  in  de- 
gree, for  keeping  up  a  large  military . 
force.   Consider Lng  the  convulsions 
with  which  Europe  had  been  torn, 
it  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  allies, 
either  by  a  tacit  or  open  understand- 
ing, should  maintain  on  foot  a  pow- 
erful body  of  troops.    Under  these 
circumstances,  would  the  noble  lord 
or  any  one  else  have  recommended 
that  Britain,  looking  to  ccconomy 
colelj^  should  withdraw  the  whole 
bf  her  forc«  from  the  continent,  and 
leaTe  the  other  povasrt  to  themselves? 


The  argwment  did  not,  however^ 
rest  solely  upon  general  'grounds, 
therewere  special  grounds  on  which 
every  British  subject  felt  his  inter- 
ests deeply  involved ;  for,  whatever 
diversity  of  opinion  had  existed  as  . 
to  the  degree  of  our  interference  iti 
continental  afifairs,  there  never  ha4 
been  any  diflPerence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  importance  of  *  e  independence 
of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  interests  of  Britain*     He  re- 
collected Mr,  Fox  himself,  oncei 
when  the  subject pf  negotiation  was 
debated,  declaring,  that  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  regainiti^  or  defend- 
ing the  Low  Countries,  no  exertions 
ought  to  be  reckoned  too  great,  and 
that  war  ought  to  be  continued  for 
that  object  alone.    When  this  then 
was  one  of  the  very  points  which  re- 
quired to  be  adjusted,  would  any 
noble  lord  have  asked  ministers  t6 
bring  home  our  armies,  and  leave  iti 
as  well  as  every  other  great  interes^^ 
to, be  provided  for  by  our  allies  ex- 
clusively ?    The  policy,  indeed,  of 
maintaining  a  forceon  the  continent, 
under  juch  circumstances,  was  prior 
and  paramount  to  the  actual  en- 
gagement to  that  effect ;  and  any 
minister  would  have  been  pronoun- 
ced criminal  by  his  country,  who  had 
not  discharged  diis  great  duty.  He 
had  now  to  assert  upon  the  ground 
of  experience,  that  the  keeping  up 
of  a  British  force  in  the  Netherlands 
had  produced  a  beneficial   effect. 
He  could  appeal  to  the  hundreds  o^ 
persons  now  in  London,  and  who 
had  visited  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, whether  it  had  not  had  the  ef- 
fect of  conciliating  and  consoling 
the  people  there,  showing  them  that 
we  felt  an  interest  in  their  welfare, 
and  proving  to  them  that  we  would 
not  give  up  the  protection  of  thos^ 
who  had  at  all  times  shown  them- 
selves attached  to  this  country. 
He  bad  next  to  observe,  that 
about 
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sboQt  the  end  of  J;iiie  last  a  treaty" 
VT'ds  concluded,  by  wluch  the  allied, 
powers  did  a?ree  to  keep  up  a  spe- 
cified force  ior  the  ipaintenance  of 
tranquillity  on  die  continent.  When 
the  ti-cfaty  with  France  was  discuss- 
ed in  the  last  sessi^n^  no  objection 
was  made  from  any  quarter  to  a 
British  force  being  kept  up  with  this 
▼lew*  The  vpu^  pf  credit  of  last 
session,  which  natnr^^  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  or  ques- 
tioning this  policy,  pa^d  also  with- 
out caQingforthAny  remark;  though 
on  moving  the  address  on  that  sub- 
ject, on  Sie  20th  of  July,  he  di- 
stinctly recollected  hisliaving  stated 
that  the  vote  was  called  for,  partly 
on  account  of  the  American  war, 
and  partly  to  support  a  Sr.itish  forc^ 
on  the  continent  linttl  the  negotia- 
tions at  ,jQ^nna  were  brought  to  a 
eonclusion,^  He  just  now,  however, 
recolltct^cl  that  this  vote  did  not 
pass  without  someobservations from 
a  noble  |;>aron  not  now  in  this  coun- 
try (lord  Holland) ;  though  they 
were  so  little  of  a  hostile  nature 
that  the  address  was  adopted .jy/ffi/V/^ 
dissentffnte.  But  the  noble  marquis 
.complained  that  this  measure  of 
poll c]^ exposed  the  country  to  im- 
mense expense,  and  urged  that  par- 
liament had  aright  to  full  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  house  and 
the  country  were  entided  to  ample 
information,  both  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  foxre  employed  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  expenditure  created. 
There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  ministers  to  withhold  the  conven- 
tions themselves  ;  but  as  they  had 
not  yet  undergone  the  formality  of 
ratification,  he  trusted  that  their 
lord^ips  would  be  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  their  substance.  He 
.  was  prepared,  when  the  proper  time 
arrived,  to  defend  their  policy,  and 
fek  convinced  that  Uiey  had  already 


produced  the  most '  beneficial  e£^ 
fects. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  ex^ 
plained,  and  agreed  to  insert  thc^ 
words  "  or  substance  "  after  the 
word  "copy"  in  his  address  ;  after 
which  it  was  put^  and  carried  mm^ 
eon. — Adjourned. 

House  of  commons,  Nov.  14.<«— 
New  writs  were  order^'d  to  be  issued 
for  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  in  xhe. 
room  of  Thomas  Windham,  e&q.t 
deceased ;  for  the  borough  of  New- 
port in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
room  of  sir  Leo.  Wm.  Holmesn 
bart.,  deceased ;  andfor  the  borough 
of  Ayle&bury,  in  the  room  of  Tho-. 
mas  Hussey,  esq.,  who  has  accepted 
the  CKiltern  hundreds. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  up  the  substance  of  the  con- 
yention  concluded  subsequent  to  the 
treaties  of  Chaumont  and  Paris,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  enipe- 
rcTs  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

Mr.  Crokcr  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  seamen  and  petty  of- 
ficers* relief  bill;  whidi  was  done 
accordingly,  and  to  be  committed 
to-jnonow. 

Colonel  Palmer  deferred  his  mo- 
tion respecting  the  proceedings  o^ 
the  court-martial  on  colonel  Qaen- 
tin,  which  stood  for  this  day,  tQ 
Thursday. 

The  house  then  went  into  a  com* 
mittec  of  supply;  previous  to  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  that  the  several  accounts  oa 
the  navy  debts,  exchequer  bills,  and 
bills  of  credit,  be  referred  to  the  said 
committee. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  (a  lord  of  the 
admiralty)  said,  that  as  die  war 
was  unfortunately  still  carrying  oa 
with  the  United  States  of  America^ 
it  was  necessary  that  a  certain  .num- 
ber of  ships  and  seamen  should  be 
yetkept in  employ.  He  bjegged  leay^ 
nowever. 
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fcnwver,  to  state  that-the  expenses 
would  relate  solely  to  the  fleet  afloat. 
He  mored,  therefore,  that  70,000 
men  should  be  Voted  for  the  service 
of  1815,  including  15,000* marines. 
Ordered.  Also,  that  1)615,250/. 
be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  wages' 
for  tlie  said  70,000  men,  at  the  rate 
of  IL  15/.  per  month  for  thirteen 
months. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  thus  bring  forward  his  com* 
Itaittee  of  supply,  without  giving'the 
house  the  slightest  information  as  to 
what  were  die  financial  measures 
he  had  in  contemplation.  It  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  par- 
liament  should  have  been  called  to- 
gether at  so  early  a  period,  unless 
theto  was  some  pressing  call  for  pe- 
cuniary  aids  on  the  part  6f  his  ma-< 
jcsty's  government.  Scarcely  thfee 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  two 
houses  were  prorogued,  and  now  m 
the  short  period  he  had  Just  men-> 
tioned  it  had  been  fonnd  necessary 
a^tn  to  assemble  them.  The  speech 
did  not  assign  one  single  cause  for 
so  doing;  he  could  therefore  see 
no  quarter  from  whence  to  drkw  in- 
ibrmation,  but  from  the  information 
CD  be  den>ed  ftom  the  right  hbn. 
^tleman.  A  pretty  gtoeral  ton- 
jc^ture  had  ^one  abroad,  that  mo* 
ney  was  much  wanted  by  the  go. 
Tcmment ;  and  if  that  were  reSly 
the  case,  it  befa<<ved  tbi  right  hon. 
gendeman  to  enter  ihto  a  general 
statement  of  the  financei^  in  order 
to  satisfy  parliament  as  tb  the  pn> 
^ieiy  of  granting  \Mh4t  might  be 
required.  He  had  with  the  utmost 
attention  read  the  speech,  and  from 
any  thing  he  could  find  in  it  he  Waa 
free  to  coi^ess,  that  he  had  not  in- 
genuity enough  to  en^e  hita.  to 
ionn  ev4n  *  fair  conjecture  why 
parliament  had  been  sd  snddenly 
caikd  togedter.    To  refuse  jposi- 


dvely  the  vote  now  prop6.<ed  might: 
seem  very  harsh,  and,  in  fact,  wat 
almost  impossible,  from  the  incon- 
venience and  injury  which  might  in 
consequence ^^^rae  to  the  public 
service.  He  had  heard  some  time 
since  that  thei^  was  a  general  ex* 
pectatton  of  a  large  loan  being  te* 
quiftd,  and  a  considerable  alarm; 
had  taken  place  in  consequence,  es** 
pecially  a^  ic  had  been  supposed  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  diAen 
rence  of  opinion  between  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  the  mow 
neyed  men  oii  that  subject.  He  (Mr^ 
P.)  had  also  seen  an  account  of  a 
meedng  between  a  number  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  city,  in 
which  a  gentleman  was  called  to  the 
chair  who  had  formerly  been  a mem^f 
her  for  the  cit/  of  London,  and  who 
had  always  given  his  support  to  tho 
government,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
best  possible  government  in  the 
world;  but  who,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  he  was  ihen  alluding»  had 
$hown  by  the  proceedmgs,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  several  meednga 
held  between  his  majesty's  ministers  • 
and  the  committee  of  which  he  was 
at  the  head,  that  the  measures  pro- 
posed to  he  adopted  by  die  best  of 
all  possible  governments  were  the 
worst  of  all  possible  measures,  and 
highly  itijurtous  to  the  best  and 
fnovt  important  interests  of  die  great 
body  of  the  merchants.  He  should 
therefore,  previously  to  giving  his 
sanction  to  the  vote  now  proposedi^ 
be  glad  to  hear  from  the  right  hon. 
gendeman  some  reason  why  he  had 
thus  abrupdy  summoned  parlia^ 
ment  to  meet ;  and,  having  met» 
^what  were  the  financial  caus  that 
he  had  it  in  contempladoa  to  make 
on  them. 

The  chancellor  t>f  the  excheqtRt 
said)  he  could  see  no  reason  for  the 
surprise  expressed  by  the  right  hoiu 
gentleman  who  h|d  just  sat  down* 
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as  he  must  be  well  aware  diat  with  a 
very  few  exceptions  it  had  always 
been  customary  for  the  English  par- 
liament to  meet  before  Christmas  ; 
and  November  was  oiftener  the 
ZDGQth  m  which  it  met  than  any 
other.  With  respect  to  the  financial 
subjects  to  which  the  right  hon.  6;en- 
tlemanhad  alluded,  and  on  whip  he 
seemed  to  wish  for  information,  he 
must  say,  that  if  the  right  honour- 
able gendeman  directed  his  views 
to  any  of  those  points  which  consti« 
tuted  the  branches  of  what  was  term- 
ed the  budget,  and  wished  him  to 
speak  as  to  them,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  must  be  sensible 
they  could  not  be  brought  forward 
at  this  period  of  the  year.  Such  a 
circumstance  had  never  been  heard 
of.  They  depended  so  much  on  es^* 
timatcs  yet  to  be  made,  and  expen- 
diture which  was  as  yet  but  very 
imperfectly  known,  that  it  was  aU 
together  impossible  to  think  of  them 
with  the  slightest  degree  of  propri- 
ety  at  present.  However,  he  had 
no  objection  to  giving  such  expla- 
nations on  the  subject  of  finance  as 
related  to  the  matters  which  he 
meant  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house  before  Christmas, 
and  which  he  hoped  would  remove 
those  doubts  that  seemed  ^o  press  so 
much  on  the  mind  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman.  With  respect 
to  what  he  had  said  on  die  subject 
of  a  large  loan,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  could  not  be  more  Sur- 
prised than  he  was  when  he  first 
heard  it.  He  had  never  conceived 
an  idea  of  proposing  a  loan,  or  even 
the  funding  of  exchequer  bills,  pre- 
vious tp  the  Christmas  recess^  All 
he  now  proposed  to  do,  was  to  for- 
ward in  their  ordinary  course  the 
annual  tax  bills,  and  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  about  two-thirds  of 
outstanding  exchequer  bills>  wh:ch 
made  about  15|Q00,000/.    Parlia- 


'neixt,  howev^,bad  already  paid  o^f 
3,00b,O©©£jlhat  made  the  sum  only 
12,000,000/.,  whidx^  instead  of  ar^ 
Hicrease  was  a  reductiois  These 
were  \he-  only  matters  of  finance 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  brin;);  for- 
ward at  present.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  alluded  to  meet- 
ings which  bad  taken  place  between 
several  of  the  merchants  of  London 
and  lord  Liverpool  and  himself.  The 
result  of  those  meetings  was  pretty 
well  known  to  the  public ;  but  :is 
they  had  been  .brought  Before  the 
house  at  present,  he  should  offer  a 
few  observations  as  to  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  by  his  majesp. 
ty's  ministers  from  the  commencvr 
ment  of  the  warehousing  duties.  In 
1803,  when  a  stagnation  to  a  ccr^ 
tain  degree  was  brought  on  our 
comn^erce  by  the  restrictions  of  the 
continental  system  adopted  and  en- 
forced by  Bonaparte  on  all  the 
powers  in  Europe  under  his  con<p 
trol,  goods  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  warehouses  during  a  certain  timc^ 
on  paying  the  duties  which  were 
stipulated  by  the  act  of  parliament. 
In  1809,  when  the  enemy's  plan  of 
continental  restrictions  had  been, 
more  matured,  and  was  brought  to 
bear  in  full  force,  a  temporary  in^ 
dulgence  had  been  granted  to  the 
merchants,  and  a  power  vested  in 
the  commissioners  of  customs  to  aU 
low  the  merchants  to  withdraw  such 
parts  of  their  goods  for  home  con- 
sumption, as  might  seem  proper  to 
the  said  commissioners,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  tlie  duties  for  the  goods  only 
thus  made  use  of.  In  every  case 
such  indulgencies  were  from  time  to 
time  enlarged,  under  the  idea  of  their 
being  abvays  considered  as  merely 
of  a  temporary  nature ;  but  such 
had  been  the  unfavourable  state  of 
our  commerce  with  the  continent^ 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  con- 
tinue them  till  near  the  end  o/  lasj: 
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ffeaf.'  On  the  25th  .of  November 
1813,  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury gave  notice  that  these  indul- 
gencies  must  cease,  but  that  they 
would  be  continued  to  the  1st  of 
June  following,  beyond  which  they 
could  not  be  extended  except  in  very 
particular- cases.     The  merchants, 
however,  in  May  applied  for  further 
indulgence;  and  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  wrote  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  customs,  informing  them  that 
their  lordships  had  extended  the  in« 
dnlgence  to  the  80th  of  October, 
but  that,  if  the  goods  warehoused 
were  not  then  taken  out,  they  would 
be  proceeded  against  according  to 
law.  Some  time  after,  a  representa- 
tion was  made  by  several  merchants 
craving  still  further  indulgence,  un- 
der pretence  of  never  having  heard 
of  die  abovementioned  order;  others 
declared  they  had  always  supposed 
it  was  never  intended  to  be  executed* 
Lord  Liverpool  had  had  several  in- 
terviewswith  the  merchants ;  and  m 
order  to  accommodate  them^as  far 
as  was  possible,  consistently  with 
the  tme  interests  of  government  and 
of  the  public,  several  modifications 
had  ttken  place,  and  fresh  regula* 
tions  had  been  made  as  to  the  arti- 
cles of  coffee,  Peruvian  bark,  and 
barilla,  for  which  the  treasury  had 
granted  an    extension    of  twelve 
months.    Notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  the  repeated  and  continued  en- 
largements granted  by  government, 
many  misrepresentations  had  gone 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  mislead- 
ing the  public  mind.     It  had  beeh 
stated,  that  by  this  call  on  die  mer- 
chants by  government,  a  sum  would 
be  raised  amounting  to  several  mil- 
lions.   Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.     In  thebonded  ac- 
count it  appeared  that  the  highest 
amount  of^  the  duties  to  be  paid 
would  only  be  1,200,000/. ;  half  the 
goods  would  be<expoTted,  for  which 
there  mt^  ^  drawback.  o£  the  duty ; 


so  that  government  could  not  get 
more  that  300,000/.  for  which  four 
months  were  allowed  to  be  paid  by . 
instalments,  so  that  only  75,000i 
vras  to  be  paid  down.  He  himself 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  every  tnam 
tom«honse  officer  who  had  a  know- 
led  Gfe  of  this  subject^  and  they  wer^ 
uniformly  of  opinion^that  if  somei- 
tliing  was  not  done  by  way  of  settle- 
ment of  these  accounts,  the  most  se^ 
rious  injury  must  arise  to  govern-* 
ment.  if  sufiSefed  to  proceed,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  windinr 
up  the  accounts,  the  entries  ^  whicb 
.at  present  amounted  to  1,000  foliar 
volumesv  He  was  prepared  to  cofl^ 
cede  a- considerable  extension  of  the 
indulgence  ;  but  prevbus  to  that# 
there  must  be  an  actual  and  conw 
plete  winding-up  of  the  account* 

Mr.  Banng  said  this  question 
was  6f  the  highest  importance  to  the 
merchants  of  the  city  of  Loildon. 
The  greater  part  of  the  right  hon, 
gentleman's  argument  rested  on  the 
opinions  of  revenue  officers,  who  na- 
turally bent  their  views  to  the  best 
and  speediest  means  of  serving  the^ 
revenue^  no  matter  for  the  coricems' 
of  the  merchants^  There  were  (wo 
questions  to  be  asked  m  the  present 
case  :  Jst,  Whether  it  was  right  »o 
break  up  the  bonded  system  ;*  and 
2d,  If  it  were,  what  was  the  best 
manner  of  doing  it  I  What  he  most 
complained  of  was,  that  in  all  hi^  in- 
terviews with  the  merchants,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
never  so  clearly  explained  his  inten- 
tions to  them  as  he  might  have  done. 
He  only  said,  they  would  be  inform-  > 
ed  of  the  intentions  of  government, 
and  then  out  came  a  dry  notice  that 
was  not  understood.  The  great 
majority  of  merchants  who  had 
goods  warehoused  never  expected 
that  government  would  think  of 
.  breakmg'Up  the  bonded  system.  It 
was  only  within  two -months  that  it 
was  found  out  government  were  in 
earnest  I 
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Ernest ;  and  on  so  shcrrt  a  notice  to 
send  out  goods  at  this  time  of  the 
^ear,  they .  must  go  under  every 
^iisadvantage,  and  the  ineasore 
would  produce  the  most  ruinous 
•consequences  to  the  mercantile  in- 
terest, lie  thought  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  listened 
•with  too  much  attention  to  the  re- 
'venue  officers,  and  too  little  to  the 
-Koerchants  wh<»e  interests  were*  so 
-deeply  affected  by  this  measure.  If 
'the  right  hon.  gentleman  persisted 
:in  his  present  pkin,  he  should  think 
•it  his  duty  to  move,  to  refer  ihe  sab- 
ject  to  a  committee  above  stairs, 
•liowever,  if  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  ijras  to  have 
.all  these  matters  finally  settle,  ar  J 
•then  to  start  afresh,  he  had.no  ob- 
jection to  meet  him  on  that  ground, 
'and  it  would  be  the  same  to  him 
••whetlier  it  were  done  by  act  of  par- 
♦liament  or  in  any  other  way.  All 
■  he  wished  for  was  a  good  bonded 
-system,  the  want  of  which  caused 
-great  distrust  and  want  of  confi- 
dence avnong  foreigners.  He  should 
'therefore  at  present  wait  to  see 
what  system  the  right  hon.  gcntle- 
'  man  meant  to  propose. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said , on  the  subject  of 
the  supposed  loan  and  the  com- 
mtinicatioDthereon,  that  it.appeare'd 
to  be  only  necessaryfor  some  persons 
to  say  that  a  certain  measure  was 
contemplated ;  and  if  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  did  not  contradict 
jt,    itMvas  taken  for  granted  by 
;^afiy.     Against  the  character  and 
•  iionour  of  that  right  honourable 
'  gentleman  ije  had  never  even  heard 
a  single  whisper;  but  in  his  mode 
of  communication  the  public  had 
not  a  full  advantage,  for  the  bank 
did  tiot  make  it  immediately  known 
in  the  city.    There  i^ras  no  doubt 
that  the  funds  were  considerably  af- 
fected by  the  idea  of  a  large  loan 
before  Christmas.     However,  as  it 
had  beefi  said^  the  n^ws  that  there 


•was  to  be  Ho  l6an  had  spi^d.iroin 
one  friend  to  another;  and  those 
who  had  early  means. <tf  knowis^ 
the  contradiction  of.  the  report,  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  any.  sum 
Nof  money  they  pleased.  The  pub- 
lic^ as  he  understood,  did  not  know 
the  fact  for  two  d^ys,  dunng  which 
time  great  ^actuations  occurred 
in*  the  funds.  But  hOw  did  all 
this  happen  ?  How  came  it  tl^t 
the  people  in  the  city  could  give 

•half  an  houi's  credit  to  the  ru- 
mour of  a  loa  >,  after  the  enor- 
mons  grants  so  ^recently  made  by 
parliament?    Could  it  be  believed 

^  that  the  minister  wanted  a  l»rgt 
sum?  It  appeared  that  the  city 
had  no  great  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  financial  amoigemefits 
of  the  government.  It  should  have 
seemed  impossible  tliat  a  new  loan 
could  be  wanted,  or  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  could  luive 
made  so/idbcious  an  estimate.  But 
whether  he  meditated  a  loan  or  aot» 
it  was  now  clear  that  be  wanted 
money.  People  were  wrong  in 
their  first  notion  as  to  the  means, 

..but  right  in  their  i^as..as  to  his 

•  wanting  the  mqpey.  When  he 
said  nine  miUions  would  be  $u£E- 
aent,  the  fact  was  that  he  want- 

. ed nineteen.  Hewould  not,  either 
in  the  king's  speefa   or  his  own, 

.  tell  the  house  why  parliament  were 
assembled,  but  be  miade  them  i49el 
the  reason  for  it.  He  would  not 
say  "  it  is  the  consequence  of  my 
wrong  enimate  5"  but  the  vote  to 
he  called  for  proved  that  it  was 
from  no. other  cause.  If  lie  re- 
fused hisi  vote  on  that  night,  be 
might  be  told  he  was  stopping  the 
supplies.  He meantno such thms( : 
he  hid  not  wi^  to,  onharrasstKc 
necessary  operations  of  the  govsm- 
ment.  But  why  want  mioney  now  i 
Why  were  the  grants  so  insnfficieat  ? 
Was  it  proper  respect  to.  the  Ucuu^e 
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l&ng  morCf  without  a  syllable  to 
say  why  the  last  supply  was  not 
enough  for  ail  the  year,  or  .whether 
any  adduional  services  had  -been 
{>eTfonned  which  demanded  add^'- 
tional  supplies  ?  The  right  honour- 
able eentleman  thought  it  enough 
for  them  to  vote  the  money,  and 
then  go  about  their  business.  There 
wereoiot  the  same  reasons  now  as 
last  year,  when,  under  peculiar  cir> 
cumstances,  all  was  granted  that 
was  demanded,  no  questions  asked^ 
no  remarks  made:  but  when  erery 
one  put  his  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
<o  enable  government  to  inake  the 
most  of  the  improved  situation  of 
foreira  afiairs.     Now,  afcer  peace 
and  me  rejoicings  for  peace,  matters 
were  on  a  different  rootiTlg.    The 
minister   might    have    had   more 
money  last  session,  if  he  had  only 
said  it  was  necessary  ;  but  he  'con- 
cealed the  amount  of  outstanding 
demands,  and  did  not  take  loan 
enough  when  he  might  have  done 
It ;  for  which  he  (Mr.  T.)  could  not 
thank  him,  because  he  had  done  an 
injury  to  t^e  public  credit  and  oon- 
£dence  in  money  transac^io&s  by 
conceadmeot  of  actual  want,  and 
not  tdling  them  openly  their  true 
situation.    He  would  not  vote  for  a 
sfipence  more  than  what  the  right 
honouraUe  gendieman  would  say 
was  necessary  for  the  business  of 
government  till  next  January*    He 
evidently  wanted  to  shove  them  off 
till  next  meeting   of  parliament. 
After  he  had  got  the  money,  they 
would  know  wlren  an  adjonrnmeht 
was  to  take  place,  and  then  they 
wocdd  be  dismissed  till  February. 
If  members  were  not  ^ere  at  the 
meie  be«k   of  the .  mmaster,  they 
^must  bind  him  to  consult  parlia- 
ment early  in  January.   Gentleman 
had  mc>re  biisinest  to  do  this  sesmon 
than  lliey  had  for  years  past.    The 
aeaie&oC  ow  fer^fgn  trdiibkf^flfid 


difficulties  was  now  happHy  don0 
aways  but  he  would  a&rm  chat 
there  n^er  was  a  period  in  which 
so  mtich  was  necessary  to  be  done 
concerning  our  internal  affairs.  The 
state  of  oor  finances  required  to  be 
examined  minutely,  and  probed  to 
the  quick ;  and  not  a  moment  rrj» 
to  be  lost  in  the  appointment  of  a 
-committee  to  examine  and  report- 
upon  the  situation  of  our  income  and 
-expenditure.  The  result  would  show 
jiot  merely  a  necessity  of  aeconomy* 
but  of  some  new  and  extraordinary 
•measures  to  enable  us,  with  a  peace 
establishment,  to  face  all  our  finan- 
cial difficulties..  He  should  uke  the 
liberty  of  stating  a  little  of  what  he 
meoftit.  Look  at  tiie  progress  of  ovr 
army  extraordinaries,  and  it  would 
be  found  that  in  1810  they  were 
taken  at  2,750,000/.  but  were  found 
short  by  687,000/.    This  deficiency 
was  made  good,  and  the  next  year 
we  gave  8,200,000/.,  when  a  defi- 
tiency  appeared  or2,S00,000/.  That 
was  paid  off,  and  the  extraordinaries 
were  uken  at  5,000,000/. ;  but  even- 
with  that  sum  4,000,000/.   more 
were  afterwards  wanted.      Well, 
-then,  0^000^000/.  were  uken,  and 
now  10,000^000/.  additional  we^e 
-  required  •    This  was  the  progress  of 
the  business,  and  yet  the  right  fao- 
•  nourable  gentleman  thought  it  suf- 
ficient to  put  into  the  king's  speech 
that  the  revenue  was  flourishing. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  would  assert 
that  it  was  in  a  most  miseraUe 
sute.    A  more  deliberate  falsehood 
was  never  put  into  the  royal  moofli, 
than  to  say  that  tlie  revenue  was  In 
a  fiourifthing  state.     The  question 
was    not    whether    we    collected 
greater  revenues  than  formei;lyy  bpt 
whether  they  were  adequate  ta  the 
demands.    ^  Ten  jnillions,  twenty 
years  ago,  might  have  been  ade« 
qoate,  'and  a  proof  of  flourishing 
-•  times :« but  the caie wott. not  ionow. 
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•Tbfe  revenue  was  any  thmg  else 
than  fiourishing»  for  it  was  not. 
equal  to  meet  tbe  burthens.  He 
bad  drawn^upa  pap^r,  from  which 
•be  ptoceeded  to  read  a  variety  of. 
statements  in  proof  of  his  assertions* 
He  had  assumed  some  premises  to 
■calculate  upon,  such  as  to  suppose 
we  should  be  at  peace  in  January, 
and^e  took  his  calculations  of  in^ 
come  and  expenditure  from  January 
last*  He  had,  from  some  circum- 
. stances,  expected  a  great  increase, 
but  die  returns*  since  last  January 
were  imperfect :  he  should,  how- 
ever, assume  an  increase  of  a  few 
hundred  thoUsandf^  In  this  view 
the  consolidated  fund  debt  was 
«8,S57,0U0/.  ta  which  was  to  be 
added  the  average  proportion  for 
England  of  234«,o6o^  making  a  total 
income  of  all  taxes  of  41  $591,006/; 
rotind  numbers,  atid  no  more, 
lihtess  they  went  on  the  10th  of  Oct. 

•last,  and  added  about  300,000A' 
That  was  all  the  income  side  of  the 
■  account*  Then  there  were  the 
thafges  and  interest,  the  495,000/. 
for  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the 

>  outstandijig  exchequer  bills  about 
SO  iQillbns,  which  he  should  sup- 
pose funded  at.  7^  in  the  3  per 
cents.,  the  one  per  cent,  on  the  sink- 

.  ing  fund,  the  winding  up  of  the 
vrar  accounts,  which  he  took  at 
20,000,000/.  the  intervsi,the  charges 

.  of  the  consolidated  fund,  &c.  all 
which,  after  deducting.  2Q4,000/. 

'  {>ayable  by  Ireland,  amounted  to 
-40,334,000/.  Beyond  that  we  were 
to  add  the  15-1 7ths  on  the  Irish 

.  funds,  being  687,000/.  making  in  all 
41  »0^  1,000/.  and  leaving  a  surplus  . 
of  about  570,000/.   to    meet  her 
peace  establishment,  and  no  person 
could  show  him  where  a  farthing  . 
more  was  to  be  had.     Then  what . 

.  was  to  become  of  Ireland  ?  The  day  ; 
was  now  at  hand  when  we  roust 

.  look  at  fiopioej^  not  with  a.view  to 


get  through  a  session,  but  to  thi 
general  situation  of  tbe  empire.  He 
then  stated  the  leading  items  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  Ireland^ 
of  which  the  ii>come  would  amount 
to  4,787,000/-  British  currency, 
against  which  was  to  be  set  th« 
charges  and  interest  on  tlie  debt* 
the  civil  list  of  4S1,00(V.  the  sums 
for  hospitals,  &c.  154,000/.  an4^ 
other  matter^*  The  conclusion  he 
drew  from  the  statements  of  Irish- 
finances  was,  tliat  for  5,000,000/.  of 
expenditure  there  was  a,  deficiency, 
of  income  of  502,000/.  Tlie  whoW 
income  for  Great  Britain  and  Ir€>- 
land  would  be  46,377,000/.  inclucU 
ing  all  branches,  and  the  whole  ex^ 
penditure  46,31 2,000/.  which  woulct 
leave  a  balance  of  15,000/.  and  no* 
thi  ng  more.  So  .that,  if  peace  were 
settled  on  the  first  of  next  January, 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  losic 
in  providing  for  our  establishment, 
yfhatever  it  might  be,  he  should  for 
the  present  decline  going  into  it,  bu^ 
the  whole  of.  it  mujit  he  provide4 
for.  Recollect,  however,  that  this 
was  all  we  had  for  th.it  object. 
Where  the  rest  was  to  come  frona, 
he  did  not  then  expect  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  tell  hin:^:  hue 
the  iiouse  ought  to  inquire,  and  iq- 
stitute  a  committee  on  this  most  in* 
teresting  •  state  of  the  finances.-^ 
"Where,  then,  were  the  minisiet's 
resoijrces?  He  might  have  one, 
perhaps,  in  the  result  of  his  plans 
respecting  the  sinking  fund.  By 
that  plan  he  had  certainly  hitherto 
saved  taxes,  but  he  had  done  great 
miscliief  by  it^  He  had  heard  spea)^ 
of  a  bag  of  100  millions  to  take  cue 
whenever  a  war  commenced}  but 
he  believed  no  nation  ever  had  such 
a  bag.  The  ininister  could  net 
take  more  than  30  millions  out  of 
his  bag.  Contrary  to  the  triuxn* 
phant  language  used,  we  had  now 
got  thsougfa  ^38  miUioos^  excepting 
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Meintnjbii&  What  wonld  become 
t)f  die  sinkmg  fand  f  Had  not  the 
■  itatj  of  the  bag  got  mto  the  city? 
Then  its  operations  were  beginning. 
It  was  4^400,000/.  worse  than  *^it 
'teighthave  been^had  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman  never  been  heard  of, 
through  what  he  had  taken  from  it, 
and  what  he  had  abstained  fiom 
adding  to  it.  At  this  day  there 
wouldhave  been  1^  millions  mstead 
of  11  millions^  as-  by  his  manage* 
nent  was  the  case.  Again^  the  prp- 
. portion  of  the  sinking  rand  was  only 
as  a62d  part  of  100,  mstead  of  being 
a  40th.  The  war  ta^es  remaining 
were  about  9,690,000/.  from  which 
deductions  must  now  be  made,  and 
he  might  take  them  at  six  millions 
and  a  half:  but  they  could  hot 
coQtinne  so  in  peace.  One  half,  he 
-was  informed,  was  as  much  as  could 
be  rendered  available  of  them  in 
'  peace.  Go  to  the  sinking  fund,  and 
then  there  would  remain  a  sum  of 
-five  millions.  He  implored  the 
'house  to  consider,  that  without  any 
•further  continuance  of  war,  but 
•leaving  it  off  at  once,  tliey  would 
haye  no  more  than  five  millions  at 

•  disposal  to  meet  the  new  establish- 

•  iDen!.    Where,  then,  were  the  re- 
sources ?    He  hoped  to  see  no  fresh 

.  iojoads  upon  the  sinking  fund.  Per- 

hips  a  loan  would  be  the  best>mode : 

'  But  what  would  be  thought  of  a 

'  loan  in  peace  ?    What  else  was  to 

•  be  done  ?  There  was  the  property 
taT.    He  had  already  stated,  that 

>he  considered  that  as  expiring  next 

•  April;  but  the  minister  said  that 

•  was  not  so  clear :    however,    he 

•  should  not  bring  forward  his  mea- 

•  sure  tHl  after  the  re£ess.     But  why 

•  not?  The  question  seetned  decided. 
The  war  taxes  and  the  bank  re- 
strictioa  were  measures  to  last  till 
sixmonths  after  peace  ;the4>roperty 
tax  till  the  end.of  the  present  war, 
and  till  the  signature  of  a  definitive 
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treaty  of  peace.  Now  that  must 
relate  to  the  war  then  existing,  ac- 
cording to  two  acts  of  parliament 
on  the  subject.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  not  dispute  this^ 
uie  a^ts  expressed  it,  and  the  words 
^«  and  no  Ioniser"  were  added.  If 
ever  the  public  faith  was  ]dedged» 
it  was  pledged  dtstincrly  in  this  c^at. 
If  the 'house  were  adjourned  before 
this  question  came  on,  where  would 
be  the  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
public  to  petition  against  me  con- 
tinuance of  the  property  tax  ?  He 
(Mr.  T.)  thought,  on  its  first  pro- 
posal, and  thought  still,  that  it  vras 
an  Unequal  and  unjustifiable  tax; 
though  there  might  be  .circum- 
stances to  render  it  netessary,  from 
the  impracticability  of  resorting  to 
any  other  that  was  adequate,  r  He 
had  certainly  consented  and  assisted 
in  increasing  it,  and  he  pra^yed  to  * 
God  ta  forgive  him.  for  it.  ,  But  he 
felt  himself  so  much  the  more 
bound  to  see  that  faith  was  kept 
•with  the  country  respecting  the  du- 
ration of  so  grievous  a  burthen;  It 
was  a  tax  not  to  be  justified,  but  (Hi 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the 
war-  without  it.  No  gentleman 
could  argue  in  its  favour.  Its  con- 
tinuation was  dangerous;  it  must 
promote  emigrations  not  merely  for 
pleasure  or  education,  but  emigra- 
tions that  would  take  away  capital. 
.  People  might  say  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient safety  afforded  tiO'  capital 
abroad ;  but  was  there  nothing  in 
.the  temptation -of  being  saved  from 
the  property  tax  ?  He  entertained 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  hearts 
of  the  public  were  sound,  their  ener- 
gies powerful,  and  that  we  vnre  yet 
capable  of  great  things :  but  if  re-) 
•  liance  on  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  parliament  were  taken  awav^ 
'  what  disastrous  consequences  tnignc 
not  follow  ? .  Could  any  meanh^ 
'.be  ioore  strongly  .6xnres9ed  than  in 
C  the 
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Ai^act?  Whatever  geotkmen  becier 
acquainted  with  Ae  matter  might 
know,  he  was  sure  that  fhe  great 
body  of  the  people  looked  to  peace  as 
apcnodfortakingoff taxes:  butiftfae 
J>Topert7  tax  were  taken  off^he  was 
well  aware  that  other  heavy  taxes 
nmst  be  laid  on  to  make  good  our 
deficiendes.  The  war  expenditure 
had  necessarily  increased  our  sy- 
stem of  taxation :  his  great  point  was 
to  beg  and  to  implore  the  honse.to 
look  all  die  difficulties  in  the  face ; 
not  to  indulge  in  gloomy  opinions, 
but  to  think  that  mere  was  not  an 
boor  to  spare  in  considering  fuUyi 
what  taxes  the  public  might  be  re- 
lieredfrom,  what  could  be  added 
to  if  necessary,  and  what  retrench- 
ments could  be  effected*  If  they 
did  not  make  up  their  minds  to  do 
this,  they  would  desert  and  betray 
their  duty  to  the  country^  «  There 
is  now,"  said  he,  **  an  end  to  Bona- 
parte; and,  I  hope,  an  end  to  the 
enormous  power  of  France;  peace 
-mad  extermd  security  are  returned : 
but  I  do  affirm,  in  my  place,  that 
unless  we  examine  and  prohk  to  the 
bottom  our  financial  affairs,  the  peo- 
ple in  a  few  years  hence  will  curse 
Bs  for  our  neglect  of  our  duty/'  In 
introducing  this  subject  at  some 
leligtht  he  must  trust  to  the  indul- 
gence of  the  house.  Not  knowing 
when  an  adjournment  would  take 
place,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  those  observations;  and  he 
ihottld  beamply  repaid,  if  any  one 
gentleman  was  induced  to  consider 
tm  subject  seriously. 

The  chancelldr  of  the  exchequer 
aeifealy  agreed  with  the  ri^ht 
nonourable  gentleman  ^Mn  Tier- 
ney)  that  the  financial  situation  of 
the  country  was  a  subject  of  the 
bigfaest  importance,  and  entitled  to 
the  best  consideration  which  the 
bouse  could  bestow  upon  iu  He 
uvsttd^  that  when  it  should  be 


brought  regularly  before  the  boeser 
they  would  meet  it  in  the  manly 
way^  recommended  by  .the  ric^t 
honourable  gentleman,  and  ml 
there  would  be  no  indisposition  to 
look  the  question  in  the  fiice*  It 
would  be  then  for  the  consideratioii 
of  parliament,  whether  any  or  what 
retrenchments  could  be  made,  what 
amount  of  peace  establishment  it 
was  necesssiry  to  maintain,  and 
what  financial  measures  it  would 
be  most  advisable  to  adopt,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  expenditure. 
At  present  he  rose  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  exculpating  himself 
from  two  heavy  charges  wnich  had 
been  brought  against  him  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  The 
fif){t  was.  That  he  had  wilfully  kept 
back  from  the  house  a  statement  of 
those  supplies  which  he.  himself  fore- 
saw to  b&  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able. In  answer  to  this,  he  mnit 
say  that  he  had  most  distinctly 
stated  to  the  house,  the  disappoiot-^ 
ment  he  had  felt  at  finding  the  si^ 
plies  required  to  exceed  so  con- 
siderably the  estimate  he  had  pre- 
sented. In  the  department  of  the 
navy,  the  arrears  due  to  the  dis- 
charged seamen,  and  to  the  prison- 
ers returned  to  this  xountry,  vere 
greater  than  had  been  suppo^- 
The  continuance  of  the  American 
war,  also,  made  it  impossible  to 
make  so  great  a  reduction  in  the 
naval  force  as  was  at  first  caatem- 
plated.  As  to  the  other  great  branch 
of  our  service,  the  army  esiablisb- 
ment,  it  was  not  that  the  expendi- 
ture had  been  larger  than  wascsd- 
culated,  but  it  came  upon  the  coub' 
try  more  suddenly  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  the  payments  werer&> 
quired  to  be  made  sooner  than  >t 
was  supposed  that  they  woald  he 
wai^.  The  other  charge  ^ras  of 
gieacer  magnitude.  He  was  char- 
ged with  £a?ing  p«t  a  defibnate 
lji|i^od 
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fidseliQod  into  tfafi  momh  of  .the 
prince  regent,  in  making  him  repre* 
*  sent  the  revenae  in  a  most  flourish^ 
hag  situation,  when,  according  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
aoching  could  be  okore  miserable  or 
alanmng.  The  rigiic  honourable 
gentleman  would  not  allow  .the  Te4 
Tenue  to  be  flourishing,  because  the 
debt  and  charges  were  great.  Was 
k  Qot  evident,  then,  tl»t  the  tight 
honourable  gentleman  chose  to  an<« 
derstand  the  word  in  a  sense  in 
which  neither  the  pnnce  regent  nor 
BOf  one  else  in  the  world  would  use 
it?  It  had  been  stated  to  be  flou^ 
riahing,  because  it  had  been  pro- 
ductive .beyond  what  it  had  been  in 
any  former  year.  In  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  of  January  181 S  the 
rerenue  had  been  about  S9  millions. 
In  that  ending  the  5th  of  July  the 
tsune  year  it  had  amounted-  to 
between  60  and  61  milliops;  and 
in  the  last  year  it  had  been  near  63 
niUiens. 

Mr.  W.  Keene  apprehended  great 
danger  from  her  growing  pov^,  if 
Angelica  retained  the  dominion  of 
ibeLakes. 

The  qoestion  was  then  carried. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
reie  to  move  for  the  .erection  of  a 
fl^oiiament  to  general  Ross.  The 
glorious  behaviour  of  that  officer 
was  known  to  the  house  and  the 
<oomry.  -He  served  in  Holland 
nader  sir  R.  Abcrcroinbie  as  major 
of  the  28tb,and  distinguished  liimf- 
lelf  when  an  attack  was  made  upon 
our  line.  On  thatoccasionhis  services 
were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
he  obtained  i&arked  jlpproba^ion. 
In  1809  mafor  Ross  went  to  the ' 
Meditenanean.  In  the  expedition 
t6  Calabria  he  was :  one  of  .those 
who  establisbed  the  reputation  oi 
cmr  araisby  fa tt  diecipltiie  and  valour, 
iml^c^iiired  the  hifbest  aBjplaus&v 


In  I8i9  he  was  placed  0n4er  lor4 
W^in^n,  who  more  than  onpQ 
distinguished  him  by  hi$  apprpba^ 
tion. .  At  the  battle  of  tte  Pjr^ 
renees,  on  which  the  fate  of  SpsM 
^nd  Europe  depended,  he  displayecl 
his  wonted  judgement  and  intrepid 
dity.  He  cjbarged  the  enemy  fouf 
times,  and  was  wounded,  and  two 
horses  were  killed  under  him.  At 
the  battle  of  Orthes  he  receive^ 
fresh  approbation  from  the  com«i 
mander.  In  Ameticahe  carried  the 
lustre  of  his  actions  to  their  highest 
pitch«  In  (;oncert  with  admiral 
Cockbum,  he  planned  the  atuck  on 
Washington,,  a  city  supposed  inac^ 
cessible  except  by  a  very  lar^earmy* 
The  troops  landed  sixty  mues  from 
it  under  cpnsiderable  disadvantageif 
all  of  which,  however,  were  sur« 
mounted.  In  attacking  that.citjr 
he  had  an  office  to  perform  which 
required  great  judgement.  He  way 
called  upon  to  punish  the  epemy* 
in  retaliation  for  their  devastations 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  he  executed 
this  duty  in  a  manner  that  dreW 
forth  the  applauses  of  the  Amerit 
cans  themselves.  He  could  have 
annihilated  the  whole  city;  bttt  conr. 
tented  hi;nsdf  with  destroying  the ' 
public  buildings,  as  a  mark  of  th^ 
power  of  the  British  arms*  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  hope4 
the  Americans  would  not  provoke  % 
repetition  of  this  conduct;  orders 
had  been  sent  out  to  avoid  it  if . 
possible.  After  having  led  off  hi$ 
victorious  troops  on  fmh  servioe]^ 
on  a  plan  of  a  similar  nature  upom 
Baltimore,  he  was  struck  by  a  rifles 
shot,  which  only  gave  him  time  to, 
recommend  his  wife  and  children  to' 
his  country.  An  admiring  an^ 
grateful  people  will  manifest  their 
gratitude  to  his  memory,  by  adeptp 
mg  the  hero*s  family.  Qenmi 
tS^  had  searcely  exceeded  hSlfbr* 
Wk  imti  aad  hh  loaf  wonldb^ 
C  2  most 
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inoit  setftrely  felt.  In  order  to 
6how  -such  ^  sense  of  gratj^ide  to 
his  valour,  skill,  and  judgement,  as 
must  be  honourable  to  tne  country 
by  whom  it  was  conferred,  and 
gratifying  to  his  family  and  friends, 
be  should  move,,  that  an  address  be 
pesented  to  the  prince  regent,  pray, 
ing  that  his  royal  highness  would  oe 
{)teased  to  order  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  general  Ross  in  St. 
Paul's. 

Mr.  W.  Keene  observed,  that  if 
there  was  one  man  more  likely  than 
another  tp  imitate  Wellington,  ge- 
neral Ross  was  that  man.  He  did 
not  say  to  his  troops,  Go,  and  do 
such  a  thing ;  he  said  Come^  and  do 
it.  He  hoped  provision  would  be 
made -for  his  wife  and  children. 
, "'  Mr.  Ponsonby  knew  so  much  of 
gen.  Ross's  character,  that  he  could 
not. give  a  silent  vote.  No  man 
eves  acquired  greater  confidence 
and  affection  from  those  with  whom 
he  served,  and  in  private  life  he 
displayed  every  amiable  quality. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  talked  of  a  provision  for  his  fa- 
mily, but  he  (Mr.  P.)  could  state 
^lat  they  did  not  wish  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  country.  They 
hoped  the  house  would  not  be 
troubled  on  their  account;  l>ut  this 
modesty  would  furnish  an  additional 
reason  for  protecting  them.  He 
lamented  that  we  had  pursued  mea- 
sures at  Wasliington  which  civi- 
lized nations  must  abhor^  it  was 
possible  they  might  have  been  pro- 
voked, but  he  was  sorry  it  fell  to 
<gexu'Ros8  to  execute  them»  -as  no 
man  was  less  inclined  to  destruction^ 
in  other  respects,  he  was  glad  that 
gen*  Ross  had  beevi  appointed  to 
viis  duty,  because  there  was  no 
man  who  could  execute  it  with 
more  moderation. 
•  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  ao  applications  bad  bee9  nUKle 


on  the  part  of  the  family;  Vhat  iiS4 
been  stated  was  an  additTonal  mo' 
tive  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that 
though  not  acquainted  with  geo< 
Ross,  except  as  every  other  person 
must  be  acquainted  with  such  a 
man,  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
task  which  he  had  to  perform 
could  not  have  been  executed  with 
more  moderation^  He  deserved 
the  approbation  of  his  country. 

Motion  carried-^ Adjourned. 

House  of  lords,  November  15*— 
The  commissioners  of  the  customs 
presented  their  annual  accounts, 
pursuant  to  act*  of  parliament.— 
Laid  on  the  table. 

Lord  Damley  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  move  for  certain  papers 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  naval 
department  in  the  coin-se  of  the 
American  contest.  This  he  did  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  an  oppop» 
tunity  to  the  noble  viscount  at  the 
head  of  that  department  to  make 
good  the  assertions  which  he  had 
made  in  his  defence  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session.  A  very  general 
opinion  prevailed,  that  blame  ex« 
ist6d  somewhere ;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  desirable  for  those  who  had 
the  management  of  the  naval  de» 
partment  at  home,  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  showing,  if  they  coold> 
that  the  blame  did  not  rest  with 
them.  He  could  therefore  hardly 
anticipate  any  objection  to  the  mo* 
tions  which  he  was  about  to  submit 
to  their  lordships,  especially  after 
the  candid  and  fair  manner  in  which 
the  noble  viscount  had  treated  the 
subject  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
First,  then,  in  order  to  give  the  no- 
ble viscount  die  opportunity  of 
proving,  by  official  returns,  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statements  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  seamen  taken 
m>m  the  Americans  in  the  course 
of  the  €ontest|  he  should  move  ^  for 
areum 
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a  return  of  the  number  of  seamen 
so  ^taken»  specifying  the  years  in 
^ich  they  had  been  taken  respecr 
ti?cly/'  The  noble  visconnt  had 
ako  made  a  statement  respecting 
the  amount  of  ships  of  war  taken 
fnnn  the  Americans  in  the  course 
of  the  present  war  with  America. 
With  respect  to  the  American  ships, 
it  was  material  to  observe  that  their 
ships  had  a  great  advantage  over 
ours  of  the  same  class>  not  only  in 
point  of  numbers  of  seamen,  but 
also  in  the  quality  of  these  seamen* 
The  crews  on  board  their  ships  of 
war  were  all  prime  seamen,  while 
in  ours  a  great  proportion,  even  in 
the  best-D3anned  vessels,  consisted 
of  landsmen  and  hoys.  If  this  arose 
from  a  deiiciency  of  seamen  on  our 
side  for  the  various  purposes  for 
which  they  were  required,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
4  supply  might  not  be  procured  by 
puttiag  out  of  commission  a  great 
number  of  vessels,  which,  as  he  un* 
derstood,  though  employed,  were 
of  very  little  use;  which,  to  use  the 
sea  phrasQ,  could  neither  fight  nor 
ran«  In  order  to  have  the  best 
pos^le  information  as  to  the  state 
of  the  American  ships,  he  should 
move  for  **  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  sbip$  of  war  taken  from  the 
Americans,  or  destroyed,  in  the 
coorse  of  the  contest — ^specifying 
the  number  of  guns,  seamen,  and 
boys  on  board  <^each  vessel.*^  He 
should  then  move  for  ''  a  like  ac- 
coQxaof  j^ritish  ships  of  war  takenor 
destroyed  by  the  Ameri<;ans^*'  The 
noble  viscount  had  stated  on  the 
first  day  of  the.  session^  the  num* 
ber  of  Avo^sricm  meircbaAt  ships 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Americans:  and  in  order  to  give 
him  an  oppommity  of  verifying 
that  part  ol  his  statement,  he  should 
jQoove  for  '<  aa  account  of  the  num^ 
ber  of  xnercfaant  ships  takea  &om 


tha  Americas,  or  destroyed,  in  tho 
course  of  the  contest,  specifying  the^ 
amount  of  tonnage  of  each  vessel.*! 
The  noble  viscount  had  adverted 
to  the  rate  of  insurance  <iuring  th^ 
present  war  with  America,  as  a  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  our  trade,  and 
the  little  advantage  the  Americans 
had  over  us  in  point  of  captures : 
but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  rate  of  insurance  at 
one  or  two  particular  periods:  it 
was  requisite  tliat  the  average  rato 
should  be  given,  calculated  upon 
the  time  during  which  the  war  had 
continued.  He  therefore  would 
move  for  *<  an  account  of  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  insurance  sincj^  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  contest  with 
An^erica,"  The  noble  viscount 
must  be  aware  that  very  strong 
representations  had  been  made  to 
the  adn\iraUy  on  the  subject  of  con* 
voys.  A  general  impression  ap* 
peared  to  prevail,  that  in  this-  re« 
spect  the  admiralty  had  been  very 
deficient,  and  had  returned  but 
v^ry  unsatisfactory  answers  to  the 
representations  which  were  made  to 
them  on  the  subject.  It  was  proper 
that  this  matter,  too,  should  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament;  and  he  should  there*, 
fore  move  for  **  copies  of  the  cor* 
respondence  between  the  board  o{ 
admiralty  and  the  British  merchants 
on  the  subject  of  convoys,  md  the 
protection  of  trade  and  the  coasts.'* 
The  noble  viscount  bad  stated,  oa 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  that  alt 
the  requisitions  for  supplies  in  Ca* 
Xiada  had  been  anticipated  by  doublet 
the  amount.  But  in  whatever  man^ 
net  ministers  might  share  the  blame 
with  others,  it  was  dear  that  they 
were  responsible  in  the  first  instance  i 
and  notwithstanding  what  bad  pass-r 
ed  last  nigbt,  he  thought  ic  rii^ht  ta 
Doove  for  **  an  account^  of  the  supn 
C3  plieA 
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f\Ui  fttirnishcil  (at  the  armameiits 
atiXke  Lakes, the  $tate  of  the  Ame- 
tfcan  armaments  there  at  the  coih- 
mencenent  of  the  contest,  the  pre* 

Eatidns  made  on  the  part  of  Great 
lain  to  meet  them,  and  tHe  state 
6f  the  British  armaments  at  the 
dose  of  each  campaign."  There 
iOtild  be  do  reasonable  objection  to 

S>e  this  account  up  to  the  close  of 
e  last  campaign.  He  assured  the 
ftbble  viscount  that  he  would  be 
terjr  happy  if  the  admiralty  cotild 
dear  themselves,  and  show  that,  as 
fkr  as  depended  on  them,  the  naval 
A^>attment  had  been  conducted  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  But  cer« 
taitily  an  impression  to  the  contrary 
ydry  generally  prevailed,. and  there- 
lore  it  was  the  more  incumbent  on 
die  noble  viscount  to  agree  to  these 
ftiotions,  and  to  any  others  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  ftilland  complete  investigation. 
The  noble  viscount  had  candidly 
expressed  his  willingness  to  furni^ 
iloormatton  and  meet  inquiry,  and 
lie  hoped  no  objection  would  now 
be  made  to  the  production  of  the 
j>apers  *  for  which  he  was  about 
tq  mote ;  and  for  his  own  part^  he 
promised  to  f>Tdceed  in  the  mquiry, 
iHdi  an  unprejudiced,  impartial, 
and,  if  he  might  so  express  himself, 
a  judicial  mind.  He  concluded  by 
Aioving  an  address  to  the  prince  re- 
jfeetit,  praying  that  there  be  laid  on 
ue  table  of  that  house,  an  account 
of  the  number  of  seamen  taken  from 
die  Americans,  kc» 

Lord  MelviDe.— The  noble  earl 
haddonehimnb  morethanJusdce,in 
admitting  that  he  had  always  pro* 
fefised  himself  willing  to  make  out 
die  facts  which  he  had  stated  on  the 
first  day  of  the  tession.  He  was 
ready  to  give  the  noble  earl  every 
possible  informatfon-on  the  subject^ 
atid -if  he  objected  to  any  of  th^se 
it^ddoi)  itirovid  not  be  ftbin  wf 


Wish  to  withhoMatit  doenmtMat 
evidence  that  could  thro#  light  on 
the  points  to  which  the  attendon  of 
dieir  lordships  had  been  called,  but 
because  they  required  information 
relative  to  particulars  about  which 
no  official  information  could  be 
given.  The  noble  earl  had  obser- 
ved, that  a  very  general  impression 
prevailed  in  the'^pttblic  mind  that 
the  admiralty  had  not  done  its  duty, 
especially  as  far  as  respected  con- 
voys and  the  protection  of  trade 
and  the  coasts.  That  representa- 
tions on  that  head  had  been  made 
to  the  admiralty  wis  perfectly  wdl 
known  $  but  when  the  noble  earl 
said,  that  a  general  impression  of 
neglect  of  duty  in  the  admiralty^et- 
isted,  he  was  convinced* that,  as  far 
as  regarded  those  who  were  best  in- 
formed on  the  subj^t,  the  noble 
earl  was  very  miich  mistaken.  Nei- 
ther their  lordships  nor  the  noble 
earl  himself,  he  presumed,  wished 
him  to  go  into  any  detail  on  that 
head  at  present ;  but  he  should  be 
fully  prepared  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  admiralty  wheA  the  proper 
time  arrived.  Following'  die  ex- 
ample of  the  noMe  ear),  he  should 
now  say  a  few  words  as  to  eadi  of 
these  motions,  without  waiting  tQl 
they  were  separately  put.  The  first 
motion  was  for  an  account  of  the 
number  of  seamen  taken  from  the 
Americans  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
test, specifying  the  years  in  which 
they  were  taken  respectively.  To 
this  motion  he  had  no  objectioo, 
with  die  cxcepdon  of  the  last  part 
of  it,  which  could  not  be  made  out 
tirithout  extraordinary  labour  and 
tittention  on  the  "pfltrt  of  die  office 
which  might  bb  ^Hed  upon  to  fiir- 
hish  it.  Sdll,  ?f  the  nobl*  carl  in* 
sisted  upon  ir,  that  too  mi^t  be 
supplied.  With  respect  to  die  A- 
toerican  ships  of  war  taken  and  de- 
stn^]^!  lie  aM  tiotiftjectioti  ootott 
|iio(ioot 
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He  noble  earl  had  tbere 
iatnxkioed  some  observsitions  rek- 
live  to  the  manner  in  which  the  A- 
mcrican  ships  were  manned,  com* 
pared  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
ctews  of  the  British  ships  wer»  made 
up.     He'had  no  accurate  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  method  pursued  by 
the  Aaoericans  as  ta  the  number  of 
bojs  on  board  their  ships,  though 
he  bad  heard  something  on  that 
subject :  but  as  far  as  regarded  the 
British  ships,  it  had  always  been  the 
practice  to  have  a  considerable  pro« 
portion  of  boys  on  board  the  Jiips 
of  war;   and  it  was  a  system  which 
ought  not  to  be  discontinued,  for  he 
was  convinced  that  this  was  the  best 
source  of  supply  of  prime  seamen 
for  the  navy.     The  noble  earl  had 
also  observed,  that  he  understood 
there  were  a  ereat  number  of  almost 
useless  vessels  in  commission,  which 
might  be  withdrawn,  and  the  men 
tnrned  over  into  the  more  service* 
able  ships ;  but  the  noble  earl  was 
very  much  mistaken,  if  he  imagined 
that  the  description  of  vessels  to 
which  he  had  alluded  were  useless. 
Thouf^^  not  employed  as  cmizers, 
yet  mtj  were  very  useful  on  con- 
voys, and  the  number  ought,  per. 
haps,  if  It  were  convenient,  to  be 
latho'  increased  than  diminished* 
With  respect  to  the  motion  for  an 
accoonc  of  the  British  ships  of  war 
taken  or  destroyed  by  tl:^  Ameri- 
cans, he  had  no  objection  to  that« 
The  next  motion  was  for  an  accoant 
eif  ihc  Bomber  of  merchant  ships 
taken  or  destroyed  by  tti^e  Ameri* 
cans,  with  the  number  of  men  and 
awoapt  of  tonnage  in  eacL    Here 
k  vmst  be  observed,  that  it  was  im* 
ymiUe  to  furnish  aregular  account 
of  thoee  vessels  thathad  been  taken 
by  privateen,  of  which,  there  were 
tgttaM  nugBbfor  on  the  American 
coast    AU.thnt  could  ^  done  wasy 
10  ffPfMtitami^cfiiiafc  of  flKb  a»  had 


been  taken  by  his  majesty's  8hip% 
and  "reported  to  the  admiraltyj*^ 
and  therefore  he  proposed  to  aod 
these  words  to  the  motion*    This 
would  give  tlie  noble  earl  an  advan- 
tage npon  which  be  might  fairly  ar- 
gue, and  he  was  welcome  to  thap«> 
advantage.     But  he  reo^ated  the 
statements  which  he  had  made  oil 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  as  to  the 
number  of  seamen  taken  which  ad- 
mitted of  official  proof,  and  also  a^ 
to  the  number  of  vessds  of  wan  of 
guns,  and  of  merchant  ships  taken 
and  destroyed,which  woula  be  part- 
ly proved  by  official  documents, 
though  someuiing  must  be  derived 
with  respect  to  the  merchant  ships 
from  other  sources.    The  next  mo« 
tion  was,  for  a  like  account  of  the 
British  merchant  ships  taken  by  the 
Americans.    To  this  he  must  de« 
cidedly  object,  because  there  was 
no  office  from  which  it  could  be  £iir« 
nished.     Then  followed  tlie  n>otioa 
respecting  the  rate  of  insurance,  to 
which  he  nad  precisely  the  san^  ob« 
jection  :  but  tne  noble  earl  could  be 
at  no  loss  in  getting  that  informal 
tion  from  other  sources.    A$  to  the 
subject  of  the  Canadian  supplies^ 
be  had  said  on  a  former  occasion 
that  these  supplies  had  been  anttci* 
pated  in  double  the  amoynt  Vequiv 
red ;  hut  when  he  said  so,  he  must 
be  understood  as  speakini^  of  the  ee« 
neral  supplies,  for  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  speak  witii  certainty  as  to 
each  particular  requisiiioiu      The 
general  statfunent  he  adhered  to^ 
and  was  ready  .to  prove  i  but  when 
he  professed  himself  ready  to  do  so, 
he  did  not  mean  to  pledge  himself 
to  a^ee  to  go  into  a  commiitee  of 
mquiry,  and  to  hear  evidei.ce  at  the 
bar.    All  he  meant  was,  that  he 
would  willingly  give  the  noble  earl 
all  the  informadon  poa&ible  on  the 
subject ;.  and  when  that  came  be« . 
fare  tbe  boose,  it.woukl  befor  their 
C4      '      lorddiipi 
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lordships  to  judge  whether  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  ought  to  be  enter- 
ed int6  or  adopted.  He  conceived 
that  this  motion  respecting  the  Ca* 
hadian  supplies  had  better  be  with- 
drawn for  the  present,  as  their  lord- 
ships had  already  agreed  to  post- 
pone the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject. Then  as  to  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty with  merchants  on  the  subject 
of  convoys,  it  was  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  prepare  such  a  mass  of  pa- 
pers In  any  reasonable  time.  If  the 
hobk  earl  was  desirous  to  have  the 
represe^itationsto  the  admiralty  pro- 
duced,  or  any  particular  paper  or 
papers,  these  njight  be  furnished  ; 
but  there  was  hardly  a  day  on  which 
some  correspondence  did  not  take 
plac^on  the  subject  of  convoys,  and 
the  whole  would  form  a  mass  which 
could  not  be  prepared  in  the  course 
of  the  present  sessioh.  He  conclu- 
ded by  repeating,  that  it  was  his 
anxious  wish  to  give  every  informa- 
tion in  his  power  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  admiralty,  and  he  was 
VriUing  to  agree  to  the  motions,  with 
the  exceptions  and  under  the  limi- 
tations stated.  This  was  ag;reed  to. 
House  of  commons,  Nov.  15.— 
Mr.  Baring,  in  rising  to  move  for 
^  naper  relative  to  tlie  agreement 
of  this  country  to  grant  a  subsidy  to 
the  Spanish  government,  observed, 
that  the  way  in  which  this  money 
'had  been  granted  deserved  particu- 
lar consideration.  There  was  no 
authority  of  parliament  for  any  such 
grant)  nor  had  any  communication 
been  made  to  the  house  respecting  it ; 
which  he  considered  extremely  im- 
proper and- disrespectful.  This  sub- 
ject reauired  minute  investigation, 
for  he  thoughtit  Would  appear  that 
xnoney^had  been  paid  to  Uie  court 
of  Spain  subsequent  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris  and  the  restoration  of  Fer- 
dinand VII*  $  whereas  Spain  in  fact 


owed  to  xhh  country  a  verf  lafg» 
sum.  His  object,  therefore,  was  to 
ascertain  this  fact,  and  to  know  in 
what  manner  the  money  had  been  ap- 
plied. If  the  money  had  been  granted 
to  -Spain  during  a  time  of  military 
operation,  or  in^rder  to  induct  that 
country  to  make  peculiar  exertions 
against  the  enemy,  he  would  have 
been  the  last  person  to  require  the 
production  of  this  paper :  but  he 
apprehended  it  would  appear  that 
govemmenrhad  advanced  money  to 
Spain  after  the  war  had  'ceased,— • 
after  the  Spanish  troops  had  return- 
ed home, — when  Ferdinand  was  re- 
stored,  and  tranquillity  prevailed  in 
the  country.  This  was  exceedingly 
Improper,  more  particularly  when 
we  considered  the  situation  of  (he 
Spanish  government,  and  its  con- 
duct towards  ourselves.  He  was 
more  anxious  to  call  for  this  paper, 
on  account  of  rumours  that  prevail- 
ed of  the  measures  adopted  by  our 
government  in  relation  to  Spain.  It 
had  been  frequently  stated  in  the 
French  papers,  that  Spain  was  en- 
couraged and  supported  in  its  vio» 
leiit  proceedings  by  this  country. 
He  agreed,  as  a  general  maxim, 
that  it  did  not  become  us  to  inter- 
fere witli  the  administration  of  any 
country  ;  but  in  the  rase  of  Spain 
we  ought  to  forget  this  principle, 
because  we  had  contributed  toeka- 
bltsh  a  government  there,  of  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  speak  as  it  de- 
served. If  government,  then,  had 
at  all  induct  or  encouraged  Spain 
to  those  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion which  slie  had  exercised,  they 
ought  to  account  to  the  house  for 
the  part  they  had  sustained.  ^One 
of\he  first  acts  of  gratitude  which 
Spain  had  shown  towards  this  conn* 
try  was  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  oar  ^oods ;  but  if^ther  she  did 
not  wait  till  she  had  obtained  the 
but  dzpence  from  us,  before  she 
conunitted 
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covBtiiied  tbis  hofi^^ity  towards  dQ& 
comnaerce^  the  prodoction  of  the 
paper  would  demonstrate.  He 
shoold  therefore  move,  that  a  hum- 
ble address  be  presented  to  the 
prince  regent^  pray  m|^  that  his  royal 
highness  would  be  pleased  to  order  ^ 
the  copy  of  any  agreement  entered 
into  between  sir  Henry-  Wellesley 
and  the  Spanish  government,  for 
payment  of  a  subsidy  to  Spain,  or 
any  other  purposes,  since  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  to  be  laid  before  the  house. 

The  motion  being  seconded, 
•  Mr.  W.  Pole  rose,  and  said  .that 
he  could  not  understand  upon  what 
new  principle  the  honourable  gen* 
tkman  was  preceding.  It  was 
known  to  the  bouse  and  the  country 
that  we  had  agreed  to  grant  the 
Spanish  government  a  certain  sum, 
to  enable  it  to  pay  and  equip  an- 
army,  and  the  money  in  question 
was  part  of  what  we  had  undertaken 
to  advance.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman ^had  however  stated,  tAat 
the  house  had  received  no  commu- 
nication upon  the  subject :  did  the 
honourable  gentleman  then  forget 
that  in  the  last  session  one  million 
bad  been  voted  to  Spain,  and  two 
millions  to  Portnga],  in  order  to 
enable  diem  to  prosecute  the  war  ? 
The  money  issued  to  the  Spanish 
government  was  for  the  payinent 
of  their  troops ;  this  went  on  till  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  then  it  became 
ziecessaiy  to  send  the  troops  home, 
and  to  disembody  them.  No  mo« 
aey,  therefore,  had  been  paid  to 
Spain  unknown  to^e  house ;  it  was 
only  two  months'  arrears  upon  our 
oxtdertaking.  But  the  honourable 
eentieman  asked  why  money  ha4 
been  paid  to  die  Spanish  govern^ 
ment,  when  in  &ct  that  government 
was  indebted  to  us.  But  how  did 
this  fiict  stttod  ?  Ifo, account  has 
yet  been  settled  between  the  two 
ccQBftries;  s^  would  it  thmfoif 


have  beeii  proper  to  Have  said  tc» 
Spain,  widiout  knowing  whether 
die  was  indebted  ta  us  or  not,  atid' 
in  the  particular  circunistances  ia- 
which  she  stood.  You  shall  riot  re« 
ceive  one  farthing  until  every  thing, 
is  adjusted  between  us  ?  As  to  what 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  sta^ 
ted,  that  the  British  government  was- 
suspected  of  having  instigated  Spaia- 
to  all  the  acts  of  violence  which  die 
had  exercised— 

Mr.  Baring  s^d,  that  what  he* 
meant  was,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
had  been  encouraged  by  this  conn^ 
try  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  subjects,  and  to  re-^ 
store  the  old  order  of  affairs. 
.  Mr.  W.  Pole  then  understood, 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  did 
not  intend  to  charge  administradon 
with  having  encouraged  theSpajiish 
TOvemment  to  oppress  the  people^ 
He  (-Mr.  P.)  positively  denied*  in- 
the  most  unqualified  manner,  that 
government  had  ever  been  concom^ 
ed  in  those  matters.  He  agreed 
with  tlie  honourable  gentlepnan  that 
it  would  not  be  proj>er  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  regulations  of  fo^ 
reign  governments :  but  if  govern^ 
ment  diould  ever  be  tempted  to  in< 
terfere,  it  ought  only  to  be  &om  the 
desire  of  ameliorating,  «nd  not  of 
oppressing  the  subiects. 

Mr.  Whitbread  believed  it  would 
appear  that  sir  H.  Wellesley  had 
issued  a  sum  of  money  prbr  to  the 
date  of  the  paper.  The  object  stated 
was,  to  enable  the  troops  to  return 
into  Spain ;  but  he  beg^d  the  house 
to  remember  the  situation  of  the  Spa- 
nish armies.  There  were  four  Spanish 
armies,  three  within  Spam,  and  a 
fourth  engaged  at  Thoulouse.  This 
latterconsisted  of  about  1 4or  15,000 
men ;  and  he  feared  diat  the  money 
we  had  furnished  was  rather  to  as« 
sist  Ferdinand  in  subjugating  his 
people^  tbaa  to  e&iible  this  army  to 
retumi 
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ittttrh  I  fer  it  appeared  tbat»'  after. 
tbe  money  bad  been  paid»  thev  were 
dUtged  to  be  fed  by  the  English 
•ommissaTiaty  or  would  otherwise 
bare  starred*  It  was  our  daty  to 
hatre  employed  accredited  persons 
tD  see  that  the  moaey  wasfaithfiilly 
a^ifdied.  Speaking  from  that  sdurce 
m  informatioRy  tne  press,— which 
tlie  Spanish  goremment  was  dest- 
nmscdf  exterminating  from  the  face 
of  the  earthy— he  must  declare  his 
^conviction,  that  |f  it  had  not  beett 
for  die  money  which  England  had 
fBpplied)  the  patriots  who  hadf ought 
fx  the  salTation  of  their  country 
weould  not  have  been  dragged  to  ex- 
ile and  the  galleys.  He  understood, 
that  the  British  ambassador  sir  H. 
Wellesley  was  actually  with  ge* 
gBeral  Elio's  army  at  the  time 
that  king  Ferdinand  arrived  at  Va» 
leacia.  He  wished  now  to  learn, 
whether  that  was  actually  the  ^ct  ? 
He  wished  to  know  what  officers 
bearin?  British  commissioos  were 
"^mh  this  army  ?  He  understood 
that  the  iqoney  paid  by  Ms  country 
to  the  Spanish  government  was  not 
applied  for  the  pm^ose  of  bring- 
ing  the  Spanish  troops  from 
France,  as  was  pretended;  bbt  diat 
k  was  applied  in  moving  general 
Zlio'sarmy  to  Madrid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subverting  the  existing  go- 
vernment. This  certainly  appeared 
to  be  an  indirect  interfierence  of 
cor  government  in  favour  of  the 
Pleasures  which  king  Ferdinand  had 
forsued.  He  did  not  mean  to  ac- 
cose  either  the  government,  or  any 
bxitvidual  connected  with  it,  of 
anut^nanclngor  appFOf^in-p  theper- 
iecutioni  and  acrocides  whtch  had 
iince  taken  place  in  Spain.  He  did 
mot  believe  that  there  was  any  man 
to  be  found  in  this  country  base 
enough  to  countenance  or  even  con- 
«r»e  at  such  atrecides.  Het^ougbt 
ibat  tfaeri|{bt  hMovraU^genite^ni 


cotdd  not  see  any  objectun  to  gnii 
the  htmsetnformadon  as  to  iho  smw 
so  paid  to  the  Spanish  govcmiiien|# 
together  with  the  dates  of  such  pay« 
ments,  and  the  agreement  oader 
which  they  were  made* 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
conceived,  from  the  course  {hat  the 
discussion  had  taken,  thait  it  would 
meet  the  object  of  the  honourabfe 
gendeman  to  diow,  by  extracts  from 
^le  agreement  of  lord  Castlerea^h* 
to  what  period  after  the  conclu^on 
of  the  peace  the  payments  were  to 
be  made  to  the  Spani&h  govem- 
metit.  It  appeared  that  before  that 
agreement  the  British  ambassador 
had  agreedto  advance  100^000/.  to 
the  Spanish  government,  on  account 
of  diat  aid  which  the  country  had 
for  se^^ral  years  afforded  to  Spain* 
The  honourable  gentleman  (inlr* 
Baring,)  in  speaking  of  the  convene 
don  with  the  other  powers,  had4e»* 
terously  kept  out  of /sight  that  Au* 
stria,  Russia  and  Prussia  were  bound 
not  only  to  keep  up  the  number  of 
men  stipulated  m  that  conventioiiy 
but  that  they  were  to  keep  up  a 
force  to  that  amount^  disposabte 
and  applicable  to  the  purposes  ejt* 
pressed  in  the  conventbn.  Nothing 
was  more  common  than  this  in  the 
many  subsidiauy  treaties  which  this 
coumry  had  made.  A  certain  aU 
lowance  was  made  as  a  sort  of  re- 
taining for  keeping  up  a  numberof 
disposable  troops,  as  espiessed  in 
the  treades.  As  to  Spam,  no  sub« 
sidiary  treaty  had  ever  been  con^ 
eluded  widi  that  country,  became 
we  cou}d  never  dqiend  on  the 
means  of  the  Spanish  govermncnc 
for  keeping  up  the  number  citsoofm 
to  be  subsi^aed.  We  therefore  kept 
in  our  own  hands  die  application 
of  the  monev  which  was  mtended 
to  be  appiied  ia  aid  of  tbe  eaectioa* 
oftheSiMURshgovenuiKnt*  Sup* 
at  at  M  cooekuioa  of  toe 
war 
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MTy  the  wlioTe  of  the  Spanish  troops 
vpore^widitii  their  frontiers^  still  he 
diocdd  not  think  that  it  would  have 
been  proper  immediately  to  discon- 
tinue the  allowances  to  them.  Af- 
ter Spain  had  been  so  long  torn  to 
tMeces  by  a  merciless  and  unrelent- 
mg  foe,  it  wks  notorious  that  the 
Spanish  goTemment  did  not  then 
possess  the  means  of  even  disband- 
tag  its  troops. 

•   lie  should  now  advert  to  a  sub- 
ject which  had  been  mentioned  on 
a  Ibrmer  day,  respecting  the  arrest 
of  two  Spanish  gentlemenat  Gibral- 
Car»  and  their  being  given  up  to 
dietr  own  government.     It  appear* 
ed  that  on  the  6th  of  May  sir  James 
Duff  wrote  from  Cadiz  to  the  Bri- 
tish commander  at  Gibraltar  (gene- 
ral Smith)}  informmghim  that  cer- 
tain persons  had  fied  to  Gibi^tar 
for  security^  and  that  one  of  them 
was  the  person  who  had  circulated 
the  most  infumons  libels  on  the  Bri- 
tish character,  in  the  account  given 
of  the  conduct  of  our  troops  at  St. 
Sebastian's.    In  consequence  of  this 
letter,  general  Smith  identified  two 
of  the  persons,  who  had  been  taken 
Tip  on  their  entrance  into  the  garri- 
son under  fictitious  names.     Those 
two  persons  were  surrendered  to  the 
Spanish  governments     He  should 
mention  not  as  an  excuse,  but  as  a 
Vindication  in  some  degree,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  British  officer,  that 
it  had  been  a  long  established  usage 
between  the  Spanish  generals  and 
the  governors  of  Gibr^tar,  to  give 
op,  when  required,  such  criminals 
as  had  fled  fer  protection.     If  all 
Spannsh  criminals  were  immediately 
to  find  protection  in  that  garrison, 
Gibraltar  Would  indeed  be  an  in- 
tolenble  nuisance  to  Spain.    If,  to 
laiiale  tbe  case  our  own,  we  were  to 
soppose  that  «he  Isle  of  Wight  had 
ibr  a  long^  tinsebekmged  to  any  fo* 
i«^|KmeMnidttBt'fiU  ourcri^ 


ninals  werestme  of  projection  when 
they  arrived  there,  we  shotdd  cet^ 
tainly  feel  it  an  intolerable  nuisancer 
If  the  governor  had  considered 
the  subject  with  more  attention^  he 
should  probably  have  refused  to 
give  the  men  up ;  but  fii/ding  that 
they  were  hostile  both  to  the  bridrii 
and  to  the  Spanish  governments^ 
and  that  they  had  entered  the  garri* 
son  under  false  pretences,  he  had 
coocHred  himself  authorized  to  give 
them  up  to  their  own  government* 
Of  the  four  tliat  had  been  required 
to  be  given  up,  two  bad  made  their 
escape.  When  Lord  Bathursc^  how^ 
ever,  was  informed  of  this  transact 
tion,  he  wrote  on  the  24eth  of  June 
last  to  general  Smith,  cautioning 
him  agamst  proceeding  in  a  similar 
way  in  future,  and  not  to  give  up 
any  persons,  except  for  notorioos 
crimes  against  morality  and  society* 
The  general's  answer  was  receivod 
in  the  month  of  August,  iii  which 
he  promised  strictly  to  conform  to 
those  instructions  for  the  future.  It 
was,  therefore,  pretty  certain  diat 
no  such  proceedings  would  agaim 
take  place  at  Gibraltar;  and  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  governs 
ment  had  in  any  degree  encouraged 
it.  l^ere  were  some  of  the  accounts 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  moved  for,  which  he  hud  no 
objection  to,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
made  up.  As  to  the  sums  due  fron 
Spain,  they  were  principally  on  ae^ 
^ount  of  warliice  stores  lurnished  by 
this  country.  He  concluded  by 
reading  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
lord  Castlereagh  to  sir  H.  Wci]e»> 
ley,  which  he  would  wish  to  substi- 
tute for  the  paper  mo^  for  by  the 
honourable  gentleman. 

Mr.  Baring  having  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  chancellor  of  thees* 
cheqner  withdrawn  his  first  resdm- 
tion,  the  foUowin|[  papers  'wete  oiw 
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Ist.  An- extract  of  lord  CasUe- 

leagh's  letter  of  the  80th  of  July, 

'  together  with  the  letter  of  sir  H. 

Wellesleytowhichit  was  an  answer. 

2dly.  An  account  of  all  sums 
paid  to  the  Spanish  government 
^«nce  the  restoration  of  peace,  with 
ibe  dates. 

Sdly.  A  statement  of  the  money 
doe  from  Spain  to  this  country.^ 

Mr.  Tiemey,  in  pursuance  of  his 
aotice,  tose  to  move  for  sev^zM  pa- 
pers relative  to  the  civil  list  expen- 
diture. As  he  was  not  apprised 
iviiether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
r^ht  honourable  gentleman,  to  op- 
pose the  production  of  these  ac« 
counts,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  preface  his  motion  by  any  obser- 
vations, and  should  therefore  mere- 
ly move  in  the  first  place  for  <<  an 
account  of  the  charges  on  the  civil 
list  at  the  years  ending  in  October 
1818  and  October  1814." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  the  course' now  pur- 
sued b^  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman opposite  was  so  wholly  fo- 
zeigii  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
lidiise,  that  he  believed  there  was 
apt  on  record  a  single ^  instance  in 
which  the  house  had  called  for  such 
accounts,  except  after  some  previous 
Bteps  taken  by  the  crown,  either  hi 
the^>eech  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  or  in  a  subsequent  mes- 
sage to  that  house.  The  act  of 
parlia^ient,  which  passed  about  ten 
years  ago,  had  indeed  provided, 
that  whenever  the  charge  should 
exceed  a  certain  sum,  the  accounts 
should  be  submitted  to  i^arliamen. 
tary  inspection.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  th|t  these  accounts  should 
be  made  up,  or  the  precise  amount 
^the  excess  ascertained,  before  tlie 
current  year  should  have  elapsed* 
The  first  quarter  subsequent  to  the 
last  settlement,  on  removing  the  re- 
strictions from  the  prince  regent*^ 


authority,  expired  in  Aptil>  alld  thtf 
annual  accounts  had  of  course^nce 
closed  on  the  5th  day  of  that  month. 
He-  knew  no  reason*  nor  could  l^e 
divine  what  grounds  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  prepared 
to  state  for  now  depattinji;  from 
^hat  had  been  the  unvaned  and 
constant  practice  of  the  house  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  It  ^as 
not  for  him  to  set  forth  the  public 
inconvenience  and  delay  that  must 
result  from  the  establishment  of  a 
different  rule.  It  was  for  the  right 
honourable    gentlemaa  who  pro- 

Eosed  the  deviation,  to  convince  the 
ouse  of  the  advantages  to  be  de« 
rived  from  iL 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  stale  to  the 
house  the'  reasons  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  recommend  this  pro- 
ceeding to  them.  In  the  first  places 
he  must  remark  that  the  practice 
alluded  to,  was  a  practice  dictated 
by  nogeneral  rule  or  standing  order^ 
^d  which  had  therefore  grown  up 
because  it  had  never  bdFore  been 
discovered  tq  be  inconvenient.  Now 
he  could  easily  conceive  that  it  was 
a  very  proper  and  convenient  prac<* 
tice  to  be  pursued,  when  there  hapi 
pened  to  be  no  excess  of  expenditure 
on  the  civil  list  for  40  or  fiO  years 
together:  but  when  the  case  had 
been  so  lamentably  altered  of  lat^ 
years,  when  the  civil  list  had  broken 
trough  every  attempt  to  guard  it 
against  confusion,  and  when  it  had 
become  a  mere  mockery  to  call  it 
an  agreement  between  parliament 
and  the  crown,  was  he  to  be  pre* 
eluded  from  all  inquiry  into  its  new 
and  growing  burthens?  The  state 
of  that  civil  list,  even  as  regulated 
by  act  of  parliament,  was  a  curious 
one.  Wlien  the  restrictions  were 
taken  o£F  the  prince  regent,  {karlia- 
ment  had  recognised^  out  without; 
justifjivga  a  lar^  excess  of  arrearf 
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tn'ikatbrandi  of  the  public  ezpen* 
.<]iture.    Tbeaccoants  then  showed 
upon  an  average  of  the  preceding 
3even  years   an  annual  excess  of 
124.,000/.    This  excess,  Mr.  Perce- 
val  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
seUf    instead    of   fairly    meettngy 
thought  fit^  and  the  house,  notwith- 
standing his  objeotions^  thought  6t 
to  agree  with  himi  to  recognise  by 
an  a€t  of  parltament*  in  providing 
that  if  there  should  be  any  ^ubse* 
qoent  excess  beyond  this  average 
excess  of  124,0001.9  though  it  should 
be  DO  more  than  lO^OOO/.,  parlia- 
ment should  be   immediately  ac- 
<]uainted  with  it.    And  thus  it  was 
diattfaey  had.since  remained  entirely 
in  the  dark.    At  least,  -however,  he 
was  not  inconsistent  in  nowendea- 
.▼oanng  to  let  in  a  little  light  upon 
tlus  snbiect.     "VHiat  was  now  the 
case?  The  last  two  years  abundant- 
ly showed  that  the  crown  had  taken 
mil  advantage  of  that  act,  and  that 
arrears  had  accumulated  till  they 
amounted,  not  to  l2^fiO0L  but  t;o 
224,000/..     Was  it  to  exceed  his 
.  duty,  then,  as.a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, to  ask  the  house  to  look  into 
this  affaar  in  good  time,  whilst  they 
had  it  yet  in  their  power  to  check 
the  evil,  rather  than  wait,  in  order 
to  know  the  whole  extent  of  their 
.calamity  at  once?  Had  nothing  oc- 
curred  in  the  last  quarter  which 
ought  to  put  them  on  their  guard? 
He  regretted  that  a  noble  lord  was 
not  present  (Yarmouth)  who  had 
on  a  former  occasion  spoken  as  the 
lepresentative  of  the  lord  chamber- 
lain's department.   That  noble  lord 
bad  then  distinctly  said*  that  the 
lord  chamberlain  did  not  hold  him- 
self responsible  ui  ;iny  manner  for 
'  the  expenditure  of  his  department. 
It  thus  appeared  that  there  wasa 
J       ^[leatoHicerappointed  by  the  crown, 
and  over  whose  administration  of 
.  liisoffice  mioLsters  had  no  control. 


This  was  quile,a  mattd'of  !fee6lleo 
tion,  and  he  must  be  permitted  to 
set  hts  memory  against  that  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  oppo- 
site to.hrm.  Was  it  to  be  won*, 
dered  at,  tf  there  should  be  confu* 
sion  in  a  department  in  which  there 
was  no  responsibility,  and  over 
which  there  was  no  ccmti^l?  When 
he  now  wished  to  know  what  was 
the  actual  over  the  estimated  excess 
and  was  told  that  he  must  wait  ttft 
April,  would  the  right  honourable 
■gentleman  assure  hiih  that  the  ex- 
cess at  that  time  would  probablf 
not  amount  to  mere  than  10,OOQU 
If  he  would,  he  should  remain  satis- 
fied, and  give  the  bouse  no  fordier 
trouble*  %ut  die  right  honourable 
gentleman,  he  knew,  would  say  no 
such  thing.  Would  he  say  that 
rumour  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  ' 
for  such  a  motion  as  the  present  ? 
He  affirmed  that  it  was  but  aground 
to  be  taken  at  the  discretion  of  the 
member.  He  did  not  mean  evaery 
vague  or  casual  rumour,  but  such  a 
rumour  as  amounted  to  a  setded 
belief  in  the  public  mind  that  thpxe 
were  great  and  increased  outgoings 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  crown* 
He  was  for  a  timely  application  of 
parliamentary  interference;  he  was 
against  suffering  the  evil  to  go  its 
full  length.  Did  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  doubt  that  projecu 
of  profuse  expense  were  in  contem- 
plation ?  Had  he  heard  of  lio  plan 
for  a  superb  palace?  And  was  thi^  ai 
time,  with  such  a  view  of  their  finan- 
cial situation  as  he  had  the  day  be- 
fore disclosed  to  them,  for  the  con- 
struction of  superb  palaces  ?  If  the 
regent  did  entertain  these  schemes 
of  costhr  magnificence,  it  was  the 
duty  of^  the  house  to  the  country, 
w;ho  must  pay  for  the  whole,  to  in- 
terfere and  prevent  their  execution. 
The  residence  at  Windsor  was  still 
going  on,  and  b^d  cost  last  year 
•  33i000/. 
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$Bfi(M.  He  ll^'^ingfy  gave  cndft 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
for  disapproyihg  of  these  things; 
lie  doubted  not  that  he  had  made 
vepresentadons  against  them,  and 
$hat  he  had  taken  every  practicable 
vtep,  except  that  of  his  resignation, 
W  restrain  them.  One  fertile 
liaad  of  etpense  the  right  honour- 
able gentlenun  had  Sknaeif  for- 
sniKrly  admittedr^tfae  expense  of 
aihkMadors;  ani^  yet  lord  Qan- 
carty  and  Mr.  CanninG^  had  been 
«ent  oUt  since.  The  aUovance  to 
2be  latter  gentleman  of  14ffi00i,  a 
year^  besides  outfit  and  plate,  aU 
-prpceeiied  out  of  the  civil  list.  From 
mhat  Qthtr  fund,  too,  had  the 
8$^000(.  paid  for  a  house  In  Paris 
ihr  Ae  dute  of  Wellington  been 
fa]|en?  He  knew  that  there  was  a 
Ruction  of  2,000/.  a  year  from 
hit  salary,  in  consideration  pf  this 
purchase;  but  from  what  fund  had 
4be  mon^y  in  the  mean  time  issued  ? 
'The  &ct  was,  that  information  wals 
siever  to  be  got  at,  except  to  suit 
^[imisterial  purposes.  Thou|;h  the 
act  of  arran^ment  passed  m  the 
month  of  Fd>ruary,  the  annual  ac- 
countswere  notto  behad  till  the  May 
IbMowing,  when  every  body  was 
going  out  of  town.  If  these  were 
not  grounds  for' his  motion,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  would  in- 
duce the  house  to  interfere.  The 
civil  list  a  few  years  ago  amounted 
in  the  whole  charge  to  1,030»000/.; 
it  was  last  year  1,800,000/.;  and 
was  in  all  probability  now  much 
more.  Against  the  prowess  of  a 
profusion  so  alarming,  tne  house 
ought  to  oppose  itself  resolutely, 
and  to  show  the  country,  that  if  the 
crewn  had  its  prerogatives  they 
also  had  theirs,  of  which  they  were 
not  unmindful  when  the  necessities 
of  the  state  called  for  their  exercise. 
The  chancellor  of  die  exchequer 
iras  cf  oftinion  that  dieright  faonoari 


able  ^daman  had  uticify  fafled 
in  assigning  any  reasons  for  wax^ 
rahtingadeparturefrom  diat  course 
which  had  been  hitherto  found  ad* 
vantageous  in  the  conduct  of  the 
public  httsin^ess.  He  was  free  to  ad- 
mit to  the  right  honourable  mnti^ 
man,  that  he  hadnobojpes  of  being 
able  atthe  expiration  of  the  jitax  to 
show  any  reduction  in  this  branch  of 
the  expenditure.  On  die  c6ntrary,be 
believed  there  wot(ld  be  found  a  con- 
siderable excess.  All  the  due  infor- 
mation would  be  submitted,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  th#  act^  in  a 
short  time.  ( Here  Mr.  Tiemey  said 
that  a  short  time  would  satisfy  him,^ 
He  did  not  mean  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year.  He  ceitaioly 
did  think  that  once  a  year  was  often 
.en<nigh  to  bring  this  subject  Into 
public  discussion.  The  time,  how- 
ever^ having  been  fixed  by  parlia- 
ment, it  was  still  more  unadvisahle 
to  iiltroduce  a  new  practice*  As 
to  pew  projects  of  Expenditure  and 
new  edifices  on  a  large  scale,  he 
agreled  with  the  right  honouraUe 
gentleman,  that  if  any  such  plans 
were  in  contemplation  they  weie 
most  unseasonable^  and,  must  n^ 
cessarily  require  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  parliament,  who  alone  could 
authorize  them.  He  could  further 
assure  the  honourable  gendeman> 
that  whenever  the  tiine  should  ar- 
rive that  his  resignation  shduld 
b^  necessary  for  markinfi;  bis  opi- 
nion ppon  such  projects,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  take  that  step.  The 
right  honourable  gendeman  had 
truly  stated  his  opinion  respect 
ing  the  disbursements  in  the  <Ie- 
partment  of  diplomatic  agency. 
This  expense,  however,  it  was  to 
be  remembered,  made  no  part  of 
the  splendour  of  the  sovereign* 
He  had  oft^  shown  the  house  mt 
.this  expense  had  arisen  ^ffimcmiij 
out  ot  di&  political  «iutitto&  m^^ 
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VDp^  ralW  than  from  snj  needless 
pro&sion  in  an^  quarter.  The  ap- ' 
TOUxtments  of  «ir  C,  Stuart  and  lord 
Clancart J  were  of  a  temporarj  na^ 
ture,  and  took  pl^ce  on  unezpecteU 
occasioas.  They  entailed  upon  die 
conntrf  no  pensions  or  afcer-bur<- 
then$»  and  the  only  satisfaction  en^ 
jojed  by  these  persons  was  the 
consciousness  of  having  served  their 
country  in  a  splendid,  difficulfj  and 
unprofiuble  department.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  fi^en 
into  one  gross  misconception  which 
he  was  happy  to  have  an  opportu* 
vitY  to  rectify,  relative  to  Mr. 
Cannings  mission  to  Lisbon.  The 
$og£;estion  that  he  had  hastened 
}us  departure  in  order  to  screen 
hiinself  from  attack  couldlu^vevery 
Kttk  weight, .  There  was  no  place 
where  his  right  honourable  friend 
could  be  more  ready  to  appear  than 
in  that  house.  But  it  was  sakl  that 
(be  mission  was  of  too  Mdendid  a 
character.  The  J&cts  of  the  case 
Wfre  these;-— It  had  become  ne- 
cessary to  rdjeve  sir  Charles  Stuart 
hooK  this  situation,  and  Mr.  Sy- 
denham was  appointed  his  succes- 
ff>r.  The  kiter  gentleman  soon  im- 
plored to  be  removed  on  account 
of  rhe  state  of  his  health.  It  sorely, 
then,  could  not  be  impro^r  under 
these  circamstancef,  at  a  time  when 
ihe  prince  reagent  of  Portugal  waj 
about  to  retom  to  his  ancient  ter- 
zitory,  which  had  been  defended  by 
l^itish  valour  in  his  absence,  who 
had  himself  been  protected  in  his 
pasfaee  by  a  Sri«ish  fleet,  who  was 
£uRifieIf  alfied  to  British  interests,and 
dependent  on  our  power,  to  appoint 
j^  fplfndid  misaon  to  congratulal^ 
Jnm  oa  his'netiiml  If  this  was  a 
fxroper  proceedifig,  diene  could,  he 
Ihoti^^  he  no  ohjectiori  to  the  se« 
Section  iof  the  tadividual  appointed 


liie  house  purchased  for  the  dvikMot 
Wellington,  it  must  be  the  wish  cc 
all  that  he  should  be  respectsd>l^, 
lodged^  and  that  the  money  was  h| 
this  case  well  laid  out  was  the  ogir 
nion  of  the  persons  consulted,  afi4 
among  them  the  duke  of  Welling^ 
ton  himself.  It  had  been  deemed  ^ 
mpre  convenient,  splendid,  and  eli» 
gible  residence  than  any  other  hooft 
to  be  found  in  Paris.  The  purchase 
money  was  to  be  paid  within  tbt 
term  of  foi^r  years.^  Uppn  th# 
whole  view  of  the  rieht  hpnourablt 
gentleman's  speech,  ne  was  satisfied 
that  no  peculiar  circumstances  iif 
considerations  cf  snffidcnt  wvi^h|; 
had  been  stated,  to  oeomce  thf 
house  that  there  existed  amy  2»» 
cessity  for  departing  fromthecQiimir 
hitherto  observed^  and  now  SHlip^ 
ttpned  by  an  act  of  parliament* 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  du^ 
circnmsunces  he  had  mentipxted  4*^ 
rumours  wer^  now  authenijcafied  a^ 
facts  by  the  right  honourable  oea^ 
tieman,  who  had  admitted  to  hja» 
what  alone  he  had  laboured  tp 
prove,  that  there  would  be  a  lai^fT 
excess  upon  the  civil  list  for  toe 
present  year.  What  tliey  were  at  • 
issue  about  now,  was  therefoci: 
whether  parliament,  with  the  cm^' 
tain  knowledge  of  this,  ought  mHt  tp 
take  some  steps  to  prevent  the  evil 
from  increasing.  .As  to  what  hl4 
fallen  respecting  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington's house,  it  W9fi  in  his  i^piiiioii 
the  most  extravagant  and  thought-  ' 
less  waste  of  the  pablic  money  be 
had  ever  heard  of.  It  was  to  % 
paid  for  in  four  years,  at  the  rate  jpt 
9,000/.  a  year,  so  that  here  alo^ 
the  house  knew  that  within  liQOOyL 
the  excess  described  by  the  act 
had  been  incurred.  What  i^as  th^ 
value  of  houses  here,  and  what 
must  be  their  probable  value  in 
Farifip  td  say  n^ii^  about  ibe 
security? 
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.security?  The  duke  had  10,000/; 
salary.  Why^  then^  was  he  to  be 
saddled  with  the  expense  of  2000/. 
a  year  for  a  house,  and  be  thus 
almost  justified  in.  exceeding  his  or- 
dinary allowances?  He  had  been  at 
PariS)  and  in  this  had  at  least  ah 
advantage  oyer  the  right  honoura- 
ble genuemany  and  was  sure  that 
tjiere  was  no  house  worth  a  rent  of 
2,000/.  What  he  had  meant  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Canning's  mission, 
tTas  to  show  the  difference  between 
&k  ambassador  ^nd  an  ordinary 
minister,  which  last  had  always  beeii 
found  quite  adequate  to  the  duties 
required  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  court 
bf  Lisbon.  Had  Mr.  Sydenham 
"desired  only  leave  of  abse^ice,  or  to 
1>e  removed  from  the  situation  ?  The 
prince  regent  was  expected  when 
that  gentleman  was  there,  yet  his  . 
allowance  had  been  cut  down  from 
4,000/.  to  8,500/.  by  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  to  whom  he  gave  credit  for 
bavmg  endeavoured  to  bring  all  th6 
diplomatic  salaries  within  a  specific 
sum.  No  sooner,  however,  was  his 
back' turned,  than  Mr.  Sydenham  is 
recalled.  Every  body  knew  that 
gentleman  to  be  a  very  able  per- 
son: whether  he  was  eloquent 
-enough  for  the  occasion,  he  did  not 
know.  At  all  events  he  might  have 
got  a  speech  written  by  somebody 
3se,  and  have  said-it  off  by  heart.  He 
comes  homey  however,  on  account  of 
ill  hea]th,and  this  immediately  raises 
the  price  of  a  congratulator  from 
3,500/.  to  14,000/.  per  annum.  If 
he  was  well  -informed,  however, 
there  was  a  great  probability  that 
the  prince  regent  did  not  intend  to 
revisit  his  European  dominions:  but 
certainly  it  would  have  been  time 
enough  to  have  sent  Mr.  Canning, 
if  he  was  the  only  person  capable 
of  bidding  him  welcome,  after'  he 
should  have    set  out«      But  no; 


&is  splendid  embassy  is  sent  at 
a  time  when  we  had  another  mini* 
ster  (lord  Strangfbrd),  supported  ai 
a  great  expense,  actually  at  th<^ 
court  of  the  prince  regent  in  the 
Brazils,  and  a  fresh  and  totally  su- 
perfluous addition  of  1 4,000/.  a  year, 
amountingtogether  with  the  charges 
of  plate  and  outfiif,  to  at  least 
20,000/.  this  year,  saddled  on  the 
backs  of  the  unfortunate  people  of 
this  country.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  considered 
the  term  he  had  before  applied  to 
this  transaction  as  too  harsh,  and 
almost  unparliamentary^  He  had 
undoubtedly  called  it  *<  a  scandaU 
ous  Job."  The  expressiooi  would 
be  frequently  found  upon  the  re* 
cords  of  the  house:  it  was,  indeed^ 
quite  the  appropriate  phrase ;  it  was 
the  very  epithet  in  use  upon  such 
occasions  amon^  all  well-disposed 
christians :  but  if  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  rifi;ht  honourable 
gentlisman,  he  womd  call  it  **  an 
abominablejob.'*But  if  ithadbecome 
necessary  to  remove  Mr.  Sydenham, 
there  were  many  other  Mr,  Sy« 
denhams  who  would  have  been  very 
happy  in  the  appointment,  less  able 
perhaps  than  that  gentleman,  and  c£ 
course  Ws  eloquent  than  the  pre- 
sent ambassador.  He  hardly  knew 
how  it  happened,  but  there  was  not 
one  among  the  partisans  of  Mr. 
Canning,  not  a  single  fnend  enlisted 
in  his  squadf  if  tnat  was  a  parlia- 
mentary word,  who  had  not  con- 
trived to  get  something*  Some  who 
could  get  nothing  better  had  taken 
baronetcies,  and  if  he  was  not  great- 
ly deceived,  he  had  then  an  ens 
bryo  baronet  in  hts  eye.  It  waf 
like  the  last  lottery,  where  there 
were  no  blanks,  but  all  was  prizes 
money*  He  had  no  doubt  <i  Mr. 
C/s  dexterity  in  hik  new  office,  and 
that  at  least  he  woibld  fiuaish.  aa 
abuadan^fr 
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aboodance  of  fine  hnj^nage.  Was 
It  ix>t  true  that  the  HgSt  honourable 
geolleicaii  (Mr.  C«)  bad  declineid 
accepting  an7.post9.tiU  he  at  length 
coQsenCed  to  go  to  Lisbon  whenever 
tbe>prince  regent  should  return  to 
£ttix>pe?  And  ht^  it  through  an^ 
suspicion  that  this  event  might  not 
tike  place,  that  he  afterwards  listen- 
ed to  the  prudent  suggestion  of  ac- 
ceieratiog  his  departure,,  lest  his 
services  should  never  be  required 
at  all?  The  case  was  so  irresistible, 
tiuit  if  the  house  desired>to  prove 
thQT  v^ere  in  earaest,  and  were  ra- 
ther determined  to  stand  by  the 
people  iiv  their  difficulties,  than  in- 
dulge in  idle  compliments  to  the 
crown,  they  must  cheerfully,  concur 
with  his  proposition.— A  long  de» 
bale  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  Mr.  Huskisson  and  others 
took  a  part,  and  the  motion  was 
finally  withdrawn. 

House  Qf  commons,^  Nov.  18th. 
Ina  motion  of  sapply,diechancellor 
of  the  exchequer  moved  that  a  sum 
aoc  exceeding  eight  millions  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  to  meet  the 
fa^/drawn  on  the  treasury  for  the 
extiaordinaries  of  the  .army* 

Mr.  l^einey  thought  it  very  ex- 
traordinary .that  the  right  honour- 
able geotl^nan  ^ould  call  on  them 
to  voce,  so  large  a  sum,  without  any 
infimnation  before  them  of  the  mode 
in  ^ich  it  had  been  applied,  or  for 
what  objects  so  large  a  sum  was 
wantc^.       •  . 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said^  the-  sum  was  so  great,  that 
n<^2un^  less  could  reconcile  them 
to  it,  than  the  very  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  which  the  country 
had,  been  placed  during,  the .  last 
yearv  -  The  accounts  would  show, 
that  oe^irly  aineiCeen  mUlions.had 
beeo-drawn  in  bills  on  the  u-easury 
for  iextnuM^xi^i^  ^^^  ^^  service 
of  Guemseyi  Jerseyi  Spaioi  Portu- 


gal,  and  the  south  of  TVance,  and 
for  Gibraltar,  the  West  Indies, 
North  America,  Newfonndlaml, 
and  South  America.  It  wQuld  ap- 
pear, when  the  accounts  were  made 
up,  that  the  exjpense  in  the  Penin- 
sula alone  was  little  short  of  fifteea 
millions  during  the  last  year. .  Two 
years  ago  the  country  stood  on  a 
precipice,  from  which  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  it  could  possibly  Ims 
saved.  When  France  made  ,war 
on  Russia,  it  was  evident  to  fvery 
man  .that  the  conqueror  mtut  have 
remained  master  of  the  field.  It 
was  evident  that  at  that  moment 
was  the  crisis  of  this  country,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  exert  sdl  our 
means.  In  doing  so,  we  had  for- 
tunatelysucceedS}  but  without  the 
application  of  .those  extraordioarr 
meaos,  we  had. no  reason  'to  look 
forward  to  so  favourable  a  reiult. 
In  iS12,  after  the  disaster  of,  that 
year,  lord  WeUington  wrote  that  it 
was .  impossible  to*  do  any  ibing 
great»  without  more  mon^y  ana 
means.  Without  more  meant  h^ 
was  unable  to  advance.  He  weul4 
.  require,be  atated,100^0(X)/.  a  month* 
.  to  eaable  him  to  do  any  thb^  effi- 
cient. -We  accordingly  furnished 
him  with  tha^  supply.  .In  the  first 
year  we  sent  him  1 50,000/.  a  month, 
which  was  increased  durine  last 
year,  an4  this  year  we  had  sent 
him4or  500,000^.  a  nionth.  Re* 
mittances  had  been  sent  in  specie  to 
the  amount  of  3,300,000/.  besides 
the  sums  sent  to  equip  the  troops 
that  left  the  south  of  France  for 
America,  of  about  410,000/.  Not 
less  than  four  millions,  therefore, 
had  been  sent  in  Specie  in  less  than 
half  a  year. — The  exertions  .had 
been  beyond  all  ordinary  calcula- 
tions; but  in  estimating:  these  we 
were  to  look  a^  the  results.  In 
stating  the  sums,  granted  in  aid  of, 
the  aliiesi  he  referred  to  the  sanction 
D  of 
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fcf 'j)Hiliaft»Bnt,    "By  the  treaty  of 
Chaumoiit  five  miHions  were  to  be 
t^f&Medfor  Austria,  Ru6sia>  tod 
AUfem«    TVovnoiithspay  men  to 
tte  •granted  to  AHstria  and  iPmiMiB^ 
«ti  order  to  enable  them  to  take 
h&me  their  troc^,  tind'fotn*  months 
^'ay  to  Rtissfay  to  whom  a  consider- 
dhit  ^balance  was  «ttll  due  on  ac- 
Wttnt  of  the  Russian  fleet.    The 
Ittnoiam  of  balance  wasto  be  settled 
VtVknna.  Five  hsndred  and  twen- 
Xr    two    thousand    pounds    were 
totie  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  ^nd 
%fi60fi90L  dne  to  Russia.     The 
^ttiq^oted  sum  for  tlie  Heet  -due  to 
lltfssMi  was  lOO^OOOi    Sw«den<was 
to  teeei^  pay  4br  th#ee  mcnfks, 
'dmotindng  to  SOOfiWL    The  s\sm 
«ilMidy  paid«wasW0;006/.    Den^ 
ma^k  had  190i(K)CML  anneally  paid^ 
4and  his  8i<9}Uan  majesty  ^4MfiOOL 
Two  millions  «  year  to  Portugal, 
%f%hich4  prbpmtibhiKid  l^een«paid 
libis  yeflfr;  and  to  Spain  one«iii)ion 
H  jiar.    The  ^bt  ^lue  to'  Sfmin 
%Ma  for^flttary  bnd  dAer  ^ores, 
%(hldi'Wtere%ilsoiiipplied,  bnt*widi 
iim<tllidttstanding  that  Ihey  ^eold 
fbtf¥e^d.    Tl^epe  was  also  a  svh- 
•sidiSfy  c^tps  of  imperial  troops, 
M)0lfSi5t(t)g  of  15;€00Men,  that  Iiad 
^«n^red  under  the  eroivn  ^prince  idf 
<6#«dfen  till  ehey  had  joined  tiie  ^es 
Inklfe^ellieAands.  To  thesdtroops 
IMfen'^flDondis  Btibsidy  had  been  ^- 
•feady  *paid,  amd  onVy  two  montlis 
Qi^tte'i^e  to  t^Ice  thefm  'home;  bilt 
«A«y  had  as  yet  been  continued  as 
sflttftt  of  die  troops  -stipulated  to  be 
nttpt  ^  foot.     The  total  due  to 
^Prussia,  therefor^';  might  be  about 
'9I7>M0/.  «and  the  ^hole  due  from 
fAis  eouatry  ilbout  seven  millions. 
"He  ^coiicelvfed    the  -preSextt  9um 
'^Mttki  he«dequate't0'tfae  demand. 
4i«>wever  gloHoos  the  fesult,  the 
'^pense  jwas^ao  dbdbt  great;  bdt 
'  «%«lt  ^tuiiHiMi  'W<IM  -ffie  conmiy 
4nv«4Mn  la,  4iatl  «Ae  iMlk  ^been 


otherwise.  •  T^i'Wir  tcxercMs  ^w© 
owed  d^e  wonderful  changes  Aat 
had  taken  place  in  the  sitnaiion  and 
t>rospects  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Ticmey  wished  to  %mw  if 
two  milMons.morfe  would  co^^^ 
whole  of  the  exttaopdmary  expense* 

The  dhanoellor  of  the  exd>e» 
xjuer^-^o  far  as  i  canjudge>  two 
inilltons  moir  will  make  the  v^ole 
good.  He  considered  the  expense 
flow  would  be  two  millions  a  noonth 
4ess  than  lafst  yesr.  When  we  shafl 
4iave  brought  tStte  American  *war  te 
-a  close,  our  eapenses  wiU  be  'Slil 
further  diminished.  Atj9rasent,Hew- 
-ever,  ^e  must  look  for  gteat  «»• 
•er tionsy  and  provide  aceor dmgly. 
"  1,  he  had « 


Mr.  Tierney  said, 
toti^  respectinj^  <the  7$%0Q9  ^nen 
to  be  kept  on  foot,  if  the  W0M 
•HanOKrerian  troops  formed  4i^A 
Kxf'thttt  Atrmber,  and  .If  thoy^vere 
to  be  no  burthen  to  this -cohittry. 

The-dian!9eHor<tf'  the  ordw^uer 
^we  understood  to  aofj  thatlidlHmK 
ipaid  by  this  •COU1IH7'. 

'  Mr.  Ttemey.-i-Seoaose  HaD0- 
"ver  is  to  be  erected *into  a4nngAMH» 
'^ith'an  addition  of  lehritory,  ^^was^k 

reasonable  that  we  should  be-attiie 
•eipense  of  It?  If  there  was  anyvum 
^dfthe  prince  regent  in  tirisrcomidf 

as  ^leaorof  'Hanover,  ^itongbt  to 
the  applied  to  d^my  the  -eappenae. 

Was  it  fair  that  every  farthing  ftr 

the  "Support  of  Hanover  ^otSd  %e 
-going outof this ctmnfeTT?  Itmudt 

afterwards  be  laid  on  in  tgzes  oh 
♦the  people  of  tbid  country.    The 

Russian  ihips  came  here  for  saSeiy, 

and  it'se^s  we-are  to  pay  them  « 

silbs2dy,  ^s  if  "wehad  v«ited<tli«lr 

'services. ' 
94r,  "t^itbread  «ud,  men**tlie 

present  state  of  thewarwith  Atse- 
'ricayhe  fhougtit  the  fu^fst.uiifer- 
^aiMtfon  ^sodld  be'given.  Helnd 
^good  i^pftsons  to  'litlig^  -^at  V»* 
^•vemment  *«nu  tin  ^msMiient^  w 
-eficial 
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ioi}rf,J  accpiiAi  of  sir  George  Pre- 
¥|]pt*«UBhappy  affair  at  Plattsburg, 
4fK   one  ticde  of  which  had  been 
communicated  to  the  public.     H^ 
had  teasoD  to  believe  that  the  re- 
treat of  sir  George  Prevost  had 
l>een  most  disasirous,  without  any 
actual   attack  having  been   made 
hj  the  ei^eivy* — He  had  been  in- 
formed thai  sir  G.  Prevost  advan- 
fed  in  slji  days  to  Plattsburg  with 
ibtPOb  i&cn,  and  that^  be  retreated 
over  thjs  san^e  gfoond  in  two  days 
Ufifh  t^e  loss  of  ^sbOO  troops — troops 
too,  uoio£thfi  niilitia  otxhp  coun- 
try* bat  of  those  who  were  styled, 
by  way  of  pre-eminence.  Welling- 
tooj^ms.     lie  was  informed,  and 
b4ieFed,  tliat  a  degree  of  infiamm^- 
tioii  prevailed  in  me  pub^c  mind  in 
Psffiakd^jmhidi  ncNthing  coul4  satisfy 
bi^  the  fecHf  of >ir  peorge  Prey  o?t. 


The  ch^nceDor  of  the  ezcbe/jDcr 
admitted  that  zpvemn^nt  were  in 
possession  of  cjspatches  fo>m  ^ 
G.  Prevost,'  and  such  parts  of  (faeiQ 
as  were  deemed  adviseable  youU 
be  published.  / 

Mr.  Ponsonby  was  informed  nqt 
only  that  the  disaster  stated  by  Mr. 
Vf.  had  taken  place,  but  that  it  vas 
found  necessary  to  rais%  the  siefiae 
of  Fort  Erip. 

The  cbfincellor  ^f  the  exchequ^ 
5ald  that  there  was  no  mention  <?f 
troops  having  deserted  during  t^e 
retreat,  in  fhe  dispatch  ofslr  Georgje 
Prevosf,  and  therefore  he  supposed 
it  wis  wholly  unfounded.  He  co^ 
firmed  the  truph  of  tbesiegp  of  t'ojt 
Erie  having  been  raised  by  general 
j[)rummoi)d„  but  under  $uch  pr- 
,cumstance;i  that  no  loss  waif  fu^* 
fid  on  the  pccasiouv— AdXonn)^dl 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ddate  OB  tie  jfrmf  Esthnates — Mr,  Ifbithreadon  Stamsh  Prisoiurs^^Duie 
pf  fforjifi  §ff  w  fff^  fff  ^otrs  In  Americet-^Mr.  Homer  on  tbeMne» 
Traiffr—^eiafe  (m  /h  Sufpfiesr-on  the  Irish  Peace  Preservation  Biih"'^ 
ifc#  Oranffi  SoqetiesT-rLord  Donoughmori  on  $be  Congress  at  FienH^-^ 
fifkttaoM  tag  Qjfcstion  of  ^^ournment* 


TTOUSE  of  commons,  Nov.  21. 
. XjL — Lord  Palmerston  moved 
If^  the  ho^se  resolve  ;tself  into  a 
,(9^KimktQe.to  take  into  consideration 
ihe  estimates  for  the  army  service. 
)ir.  Wnitbread  could  not  con- 
i|iMt  to  the  spesdi^s  leaving  l^e 
^^^  yx\pl  ijtxe  ^hoQ^e  should  receive 
MSiemi^a7aat(bii  x^  might  eii^. 
,)>te  xhem  to  j^dge  v^hat  the  amount 
^fm^  "^  V^Si^  J^«  ^iitlcal 

^^ ^7n.qf  .U^e  country  required. 

\  ^  iffffifiT  (lAf^i  he  had  com- 
^  JfM^  lll^  t^fej?  XW  y^thhdd  with 
«8I»  #?  i^medc^  .?a4  te  now 


EiSirope,  unless  cogent  reasons  could 
be  adduced  why  such  infonnatioa 
should  not  be  given.  He  had  fat- 
fore  stated  that  an  honourable  en« 
fagement,  and  the  more  binding 
eci^use  It  was  so,  bad' been  entered 
into  bv  our  ministers  with  Ate  per- 
son who  now  fills  the  throne  of  tta* 
iJes.  Of  this  the  rijght  honourable 
«rnjdeim^n  had  indmattd  ihat  iie 
knew  nothing.  He  would  tfacne* 
fore  repeat,'  tnat  by  a  wrktca  loikm 
agned  ,by  lord  Castlereagli  aadbj 
Idrd'  W.  bentinck^  v^e  had  become 
pKardesto  Ae  treat^rbetween  Joacfaio} 
and  tbe  court  tS  Vienna,  on  ilie 
0CQ]pnd  Astt  bis  ferce  wu  -wanted 
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bef<^  time  could  be  allotted  to  the 
framing  of  a  formal  treaty.  He 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  wished  to  inquire 
too^  whether  a  treaty  with  Spain 
had  not  been  entered  into,  and  ra- 
tified "in  August  last,  which  had 
never  been  produced  ?  He  inquired 
into  this  as  another  of  those  circum- 
stances wnich  were  known  to  every 
body  exdbpt  the  house  of  commons. 
He  wished  to  know,  likewise,  whe- 
ther a  paper  purporting  to  be  a 
proclamation  from  prince  Repnin, 
which  bad  been  published  ia  all  the 
newspapers,  calling  on  the  people  of 
Saxony  to  submit  to  the  Prussian 
govenuhent,  but  which  was  suted 
to  have  been  since  recalled,  and 
which  certainly  bote  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  authenticity,  was  or  was 
'  not  a  fabrication  ?  He  was  desirous 
that  the  house  should  know  whe- 
ther the  honour  and  character  of 
the  country  had  been  committed  to 
an  act  so  unjust  in  itself,  so  dh- 
graceful  ip  its  motives,  so  mischie- 
vous in  its-  example.  If  the  pro- 
clamation was  authentic,  and  the 
statement  of  its  recall  correct,  had 
die  name  of  tlie  British  minister 
ever  been  a^xed  to  the  instrument 
of  this  usurpation  ?  There  were 
other  things  recently  published  to 
the  world,  so  derogatory  to  the 
high  character,  to  the  illustrious 
name  acquired  by  tlie  emperor  of 
Russia,  thgt  he  was  anxious  to  with- 
.  hold  his  belief.  It  had  been  repre- 
.  sented,  th«^ii)y  command  of  the  * 
-  emperor^  genehils  Lecoq  and  Thiel- 
-'man  had  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned  for  presenting  a  remon- 
strance against  the  seizure  of  Sax- 

•  ony.     It  would  be  recollected  that 
it  was  under  the  conduct  of  these 

'  samegenerals  that  the  event  of  the  ' 
^  battle  of  Leipsic  was  so  materially 
:  influenced  by  the  accession  of  the 

•  Saxon  foree  to  the  allied  army^  He 
t  legrettc^d,.  too,  the  probable  fate  of 
':  most  of  the  .sm^er  states  of  Eu- 


rope, and  could  anticipate  nivpef* 
manent  tranquillity,  when  he  sa<ir 
attached  to  all  the  greater  powers 
a  focus  of  discontent ;  when  tie  saw 
Genoa  united  to  Piedmont,  Venice 
to  Austria,  Belgium  to  Holland, 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  and  Poland  to 
Russia.  Upon  adl  these  topics  ex- 
planations were  yet  to  be  received. 
The  news  from  America  must 
naturally  incline  the  house  to  ask, 
were  the  negotiations  at  Ghent 
still  proceeding?  Melancholy  it 
was  to  relBect,  that  it  now  appear- 
ed on  the  authority  of  members 
themselves,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  content  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  American  population 
were  decidedly  with  us ;  but^that 
we  had  so  fought  and  so  negotiated, 
that  party  had  become  extinct  m 
the.  United  States,  and  that  but 
ope  common  mind  existed  for  di- 
recting the  whole  force  of  the 
republic  against  this  country.  Upon 
all  these  points  he  desired  to  be 
better  informed  before  he  gave 
his  vote  for  going  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  li- 
berty^ to  give  an  answer  to  many  of 
the  questions  put  by  the  honourable 

rtleman ;  but  to  such  of  them  as 
deemed  an  answer  fitting,  he 
wouldbeextremely  ready  to  commu- 
nicate every  degree  of  information 
to  the  house  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  do.  It  gave  him  great  satisfac- 
tion to  say,  that  the  conferences  at 
Ghent  were  not  broken  oflF.  With 
respect  to  the  englsigement  lyith  the 
king  of  Naples,  it  had  been  .already 
answered  more  than  once.  As  to 
the  article  mentioned  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman  relative  to  the  note 
of  prince  Repniti,  he-  could  answer 
nothing ;  he  had  received  no  infor- 
matton  on  the  subject.  There  was 
one  treaty  he  could  mentionrthiu 
had  not  been  yet  laid  before  t&e 

bouse. 
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hmue,  and  *  that  was  widi  Spam ; 
hn%  it  was  merely  a  treaty  of  amity. 
In  reiprd  to  America  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
at  present. 

Sir  C.  Monck  complanled  of  the 
manner  in  which  die  Ionian  Islands 
had  been  given  up  to  Austria. 

Mn  Stephen  said,  as  this  question 
related  to'  the  policy  of  Europe,  he 
was  surprised  that  the  honourable 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  should 
ground  th^  statements  and  argu- 
ments on  anonymous  .pamphlets. 
There  was  a  constitutional  way  of 
obtaifung  information,  by  coming 
forward,  and  moving  an  address  to 
the  crown  for  the  copies  of  any  do- 
cuments which  they  might  deem  it 
necessary  to  be  laid  before  the  house. 
He  could  not  avoid  thinking  it 
woold  be  a  practice  very  inconve- 
nient for  thfi  house,  to  have  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  daily  put  to  mini- 
sters. Some  gentlemen  seemed  to 
expect  from  the  courtesy  and  good 
nature  of  the  ministers,  that  they 
could  get.  information  from  them, 
which  u  they  were  to  give,  thdse 
gentlemen  would  consider  them 
guilty  of  greait  weakness.  It  wa:s 
too  much  to  think  that  every  state- 
meat  io  a  pamphlet  or  newspaper 
was  sufficient  eround  to  call  up9n 
ministei's  to  divulge  the  most  im« 
portant  tnformattoa* 

Mr.  Hoiner  thought  that  nothing 
could  show  more  clearly  the  change 
that  had  lately  taken  place  in  the 
fmictke  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, than  to  £nd  a  gendeman  of 
the  experience  and  abifity  of  the  ho- 
nomaUe  member  who  spoke  last, 
condemn  the  practice  of  seeking  in- 
fonnation  of  ministers.  What  had 
become  of  the  functions  of  that 
hot:^,  if,  when  ministers  demanded 
a  hrge  supply  of  money,  gendemen 
.should  be  told  that  it  was  irregular 
la  askfar  vluDt  purpos&it  was  wantr 


ed  ?  If,  indeed^  there  were  ;iny  ir*^  < 
regularity  in  this  practice,  it  pro-  . 
ceeded  from  the  much  greater  ir-  ' 
regularity  that  bad  lately  been  in- 
troduced pn  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  in  proposing  large  grants  of 
mbney»  and  great  armies  to  be  kept 
up  in  time  of  peace,  without  con- 
descending to  inform  the  house  for 
what  purposes  they  were  wanted. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
desired  them  to  wait  wim  patience 
till  some  future  day,  when  those 
subjects  might  be  discussed  with 
more  regularity..  He,  however,  con- 
ceived mat  the  house  had  a  right 
to  be  informed  generally  of  the  state 
of  our  foreign  relations,  although 
they  knew  that  negotiations  aqtuafiy 
pending  could  not  with  propriety 
be  communicated.  His  honourable 
friend,however,had  not  asked  abo'it 
anything  that  was  doing,  but  about 
things  actuaUy  done.  They  did 
not  ask  what  crimes  were  medi- 
tating, but  they  wished  to  be  in- 
formed about  crimes  actually  per- 
petrated. They  did  not  inquire 
about  an  act-  of  prince  Repnia 
alone,  but  they  asked  whether 
this  act  had  not  been  sanctioned 
by  lord'  Castlereagh,  and  whether 
this  country  was  not  thereby  already 
committed*  He  saw  no  (fi£Perence 
in  the  principle,  between  the  annex- 
ations that  were  now  making,  and 
the  tyrannical  acts  of  that  govern- 
ment that  we  had  been  so  long  con^ 
tending  against.  The  only  diffe- 
rence mat  he  could  see  was,  that  in- 
stead of  being  the  work  of  one  great 
spoliator,  it  was  the 'work  of  manyii 
Mis  hon<>urable  friend  ,(Mr.  Whit? 
bread)  had  been  much  misunder- 
stood, if  it  was  supposed  that  he  h^d 
quoted  from  the  pamphlet  as  his 
only  authority.  He  had  expressly 
stated  that  he  had  made  inquiries 
andbelieved  hisinformation  correct;. 
As  to  the  proposal  of  a  grant  of 
P  3  money 
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^Cfl^^  6h  dccbunt  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  it  had  given'  him  the  greatest 
stirprise.  He  never  recollected  to 
have  before  heard  of  any  idea  of 
baling  Russia  for  her  fleet  coining 
TO  otir  ports.  He  had  heard  a  great 
2feft!  m  the  compliment  that  Russtii 
tras  paying  this  country  by  reposing 
fo  great  si  confidence  in  us :  but 
if^hen  ^e  were  now  asked  to  pay 
500,000/.  on  that  account,  he  wish- 
ed to  know  what  it  was  for  i  Was 
It  on  account  of  the  compliment  that 
Russia  had  paid  us,  or  was  it  on  ac-> 
touht  of  the  aid  that  our  riavy  re- 
ceived or  was  to  receive  from  them? 
We  had  heard  many  things  of  latej 
li^specting  which  we  mUst  feel 
ashathed  5  and  ^hich,  he  belietedi 
had  Wrtlng  the  hearts,of our  navy; 
btit  he  did  not  know  any  thing  that 
^Oold  be  mbre  mortifying  than  to 
«iy,  that  when  Spain  had  no  navy 
i^gainst  lis,  and  France  Had  very 
Httte}  the  British  navy  wanted  the 
aid  bf  the  Russian  fleet  against  that 
little.  As  to  the  subject  of  America; 
tiife  hews  that  had  lately  come  from 
that  country  had  naturally  pro- 
duced the  greatest  anxiety  and  un- 
tolness.  He  ^as,  however,  happy 
to  hear  that  the  negotiations  were 
JtiH  goin^  on  at  Ghfent,  and  he 
hoped  dncerely  that  ministers  hiid 
relinquished  all  the  preterisibrik  that 
Ihey  had  set  up  ifrith  respect  to  the 
Ik)hi1daries.  As  long  a^  die  contest 
iWft  Aiherica  turned  upon  the  qnes^ 
Isoh  of  oui-  maritime  rights,  goVern- 
iftbiit  iknere  certain  of  the  support  of 
tte  hoUsfe  and  the  country  ;  but  if 
the  principle  of  the  war  was  entirely 
'dianged,  and  it  was  now  wished  to 

Sake  conquests  from  America,  he 
lieved  that  the  tvar  would  not 
Ikieet  with  the  salne  support  fmnA 
\kt  fiselings  of  the  buuse  or  th^ 
pubUc-^A  itetj  long  and  spirited 
conveitaitionensned;after  whitfa  iHe 
itsdluAoiA  iftrb  JkH  6arriddi 


Not*.  22.— Mf.  Whitferftiil  f<M 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  hotise  t6 
the  circumstances  lately  mentionedi 
relative  to  the  arrest  and  delivering 
up  of  two  Spanish  subjects  ait  Gi- 
braltar, who  had  taken  refuge  there 
from  the  persecution  of  their  owri 
government.     I'hat  this  surrender 
Was  as  illeffal  and  unjust  as  it  way 
inhuman,  he  presumed  very  littld 
doubt  coiild  exist,     riis  object  wai 
to  follow  up  the  product »on  of  the 
corren>ondence  upon  this  subject,  if 
that  production  should  not  be  op^ 
posed,  by  some  motion  that  shoiim 
mark  the  sense  ehtertained  by  the 
house  concerning  that  transaetitfOi 
Every  one  knew  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Spanish  go-* 
vemment,  and  by  what  a  course  of 
vindictive  persecution  die  base  ih- 
gratitude  of  Ferdinandbad  been  $i^ 
nalised.     So  early  as   during  his 
stay  at  Vrtlencta,    the    resolutioii 
iA'as  formed  of  gating  rid  of  the 
cortes,  and  of  rendering  despot^ 
Ism    all-poweVful    in    Spain.     Od 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  May  seve* 
ral  members  of  the  cortes  had  beeii 
draj^ged  from  their  hontes,  others . 
p'.irsued  into  di£Perent  parts  of  the 
country,  many  of  whom  becAihe  ei*. 
|50sed  to  the  active  vigilance  of  iif 
James  Du£F.  The  judges  censtitttted 
to  try  tliese  ofFfenders   ^efe  thrtft 
persons  who  had  opposed  all  th* 
proceedings  of  the  patriots  froth  the . 
outset,  ai^d  had  shown  therti^lvei 
hostile  to  everf  measure  that  had 
for  its  object  an  effectual  i^iistance 
to  the  afins  of  France.    One  of  drt 
jiidges  appointed  to  &it  upon  th^s^ 
men  had  been  the  chief  jtidge  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte.     Among  otbe^ 
^eminent  patriots  who  hid  been  pel* 
secuted  ^nd  compelled  to  fly,  was 
the  marquis  Matterosa^  one  of  th^ 
most  distinguish^  champions  of  ^ 
Spanish  indepctadetiice,  who  hadek«  ~ 
pd^  hii  lift  aad  t&rixa^  m  tM 
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^i^ofbkcottntiy.  Hebauifled 
&Qttk  Madridf  into  the  AstUrkt&j  his 
jpersffcitors  badfoUow^d  hin>  to  hU 
oocuitry-seary  and  liad  terri^ed  the 
covatesft  his^mother  sOy  that  she  had 
died  in  cooKqaence  of  her  appre- 
Im9m(nk  for  his  safety  i  he  had  «ome 
to  Eagland^  vhere  he  wa«  safe: 
luckily  foF  hm  he  bad  not  none  to 
Gibraltar,  for  there  he  would  have 
bee»  debvered  up.    It  wa3  dreadfal 
t9  consider  that  Ferdinand  had  pro- 
fited so  Kctle  by  his  su£Fenng%  as  to 
come  hack  to  bis  coooiry  after  aa 
€x3e  of  five  years,  aad  begin  his  ca- 
jneer  by  tajiKi«&  to  the  very  isea  who 
lad  been  his  benefactors*     He  had 
visited  theiD  with  inflictions  far  so- 
vescr  than  any  which  had  failen  u{^ 
on  luQMelll     Hef  had  enjoyed  air 
aiul  ei^rcise,  and  the  free  use  of  his 
limbi;  tbey  were  confined  m  dreary 
dnageoos  without  air,  ill-fed*  wi^ 
o«t  dw  cosuoon  decent  comforts  of 
nature  t  even  the  doors  of  their  dun- 
geDBs  wese  kept  diosed,  that  thoy 
might  not  have  the  benefit  of  ;he  re-« 
firMiag  acno6pbfire.     Under  such 
ciscumKancesyiwo  persons  had  fkd 
from  Cadiz  to  Gibraltar ;  diey  had 
jodeed  been  stated  to  be  seditious 
and  dangerous  lo  the  British  garri- 
son*   The  fiict  was  otherwise.    One 
W96  a  retired  ofiicer,    the    other 
a  scholar  totally  iHimersed  in  his 
stodiesyaiid  nev^  nii&ing  in  political 
CMceras*     The  only  works  which 
ha  bad  fnbUshed  were  a  Hebrew 
graramari  and  a  tTentise  against  the 
JaqiiKitio%€2Ued  ^The  Inquisition 
Uumfiishffri  "    They  took  r^uge  ia 
£ibfakar ;  bat  oy^  the  representation 
of  the  Spanish  government  they 
wetm  ^ven  up ;  tb«y  were  cast  into 
fmoi^  where  one   still  lingered, 
tbonigb  the  other,  he  believed,  had 
bee&  teleased*    In  the  course  of  in- 
quiry iftto  thifr  subject;,  be  had  disi- 
covcrad  tlmt  thi#  was  not  the  first 


tar  had  givea  up  persoa/B  toth«  veiv- 
geance  of  Spaitu     It  therefore  b^ 
came  pe^mptorily  necessary  on  thp' 
bouse  of  commons  to  hold  up  vsm 
conduct  to  detestation,     Before.th^ 
treaty  of  Amteas,  he  was  aware  th^ 
there  was  a  sjort  of  compact^  by 
which. 'muvderers,  robbers,  and  de- 
serters were  to  be  reciprocally  sur- 
rendered, though  even  there  it  w;^ 
stipulaxed'tbat  the  deserters  should 
not  be  punished.     Nay,  even  mur- 
derers had  not  always  beoo  given 
up.  Inl801,a>aker  atQadis  bad 
stabbed  the  judge  on  the  bfioch  ^  h|» 
fled  to  Gibraltar  ;  application  lic^s 
made  for  him,  but  he  was  not  sui- 
rendered.     During  ht»  inquiries  h^ 
had  further  discovered*  that  sane 
others-  who  had  escaped  from  Cm- 
ta  to  Gibraltar  h^  likewise  Iffiea 
given  up,  and  also  that  300  pe^ssmU 
who,  wnen  the  resency  ordered  a  . 
.cooscriptiop,  had  taken  refuge  tb^i% 
were  likewise  sent  back.     Of  ^ 
•  JamesPuff  be  knew  notliing,  except 
what  was  connected  with  m^  pk^ 
ceedings  }  but  he  cquld  s^  notbiag 
which  could  justif>, or  extenuate  h^ 
conduct.  Hehadmadehimj^the 
active  in^rument  of  the  peis^t^ 
tions  of  the  Spanish  government; 
and  when  a  convoy  of  British  diips 
were  sailing  for  England,  he  bad 
.taken  the  roost  active  measures  t^ 
prevent  the  escape  of  a  single  Sps^ 
.ni;n-d.   Only  one,  byname  j|$trad% 
bad  been  abW  to  esqape,  and  hp  yr^fi 
now   in   this  country.     Sir  James 
X^uffhad  gone  so  far  as  to  naake  th^ 
masters  of  shij>s  take  ^n  oath,  tha^ 
not  a  Spaniard  was  on  boardf    He 
had  thus  lent  himself  to  the  Spaais^ 
tyranny,  •  and  consented  to  coqjimi^ 
the  English  name  in  transaction! 
abhorrent  to  the  English  character. 
In  June  last^   wbfQ  this    si;ibject 
was  mention^  in  parltanE^eat,  for4 
Cas^lereagh    fa^d    jurofessed  bim-» 
sidf^Ptidlyijpiioni^tof  itt  a|  w^tf 
D4  » 
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^p  donbt  the  £&ct  s  tn  July»  how- 
ever^  lord  BsithtLrsC  had   written 
to  general  Smith  on  this  matter. 
Yet  in  the  beginning  of  this  session 
die    Fight    honourable  gentleman 
knew  nothing  about  it,  till  he  had 
'gone  and  consulted*  his  colleagues  ; 
and  then  he  had  offered  such  an  ex- 
cuse as  he  trusted  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  house.  Qrcumstanpes 
bad  arisen  which  made  it  supposed 
that  the  English  government  and 
the  English  embassy  were  not-un- 
concer&d  in  these  transactions.  Let 
'the  matter  be  well  sifted,  and  let  it 
appear  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Englj^  government,  if  they  had 
not  interfered  for  good,  had  at  least 
not  interfered  for  evil.    He  con- 
'dnded  by  moving  for  copies  of.the 
communications , between  our  con- 
sul at  C&diz  and  the  commander 
at  Gibraltar,  and  also  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  latter  nffi- 
4Ccr  and  the  British  government. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
^  observedythat  all  he  should  say  with 
retoect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spa- 
nisn  governme&t  was,  that  thiscoun- 
Itry  had  never  interposed  to  support 
or  sanction  any  of  the  violent  me^ 
sures  which  were  going  on  in  Spain. 
It  was  a  gross  calumny  to  assert 
that  the  British  government  had  so 
Interfered.   Their  only  interference 
had  been  on  the  side  of  the  su£Ferers 
and  the  oppressed ;  and  as  far  as  as- 
sistance could  be'  affbrded  without 
aggravating  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Victims,  sucn  assistance  had  been  rea- 
dily supplied  by  this  government. 
*As  to  the  papers  alln£d'tb  by  the 
honourable  mover,  he  thought  that 
his  object  would  be  better  attained 
by  giving  such  extracts  only  as  re- 
lated to  the  particular  transaction. 
Hiese  extracts  would  fully  explain 
:tll  that  was  sought  for.    The  feel- 
,  higs  of  this  country  had  been  strong- 
ly and  properly  excited  by  the  op» 


pressions  of- the  Spanish  goreni^ 
ment ;  and  to  show  that  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  had  concurred  in  this 
just  sentiment,  he  would  refer  to  the 
letter  written  by  lord  Bathorst  to 
general  Smith,  in  which  he  caution- 
ed that  officer  against  a  repecicion 
of  his  conduct.  Lord  Bathurst  in 
that  letter  mentioned  the  informa* 
tion  which  w^s  given  in  parliament 
last  session :  he  stated  himself  un- 
willing to  believe  it  true,  but  de- 
manded explanations.  He  further 
expressed  that  it  was  the  direct  com- 
mand of  the  prince  regent,  that  if 
any  other  Spaniards  should  take  re- 
fuge at  Gibraltar,  general  Smjth 
should  refuse  to  give  them  up  until 
he  had  previouuy  communicated 
with  tlie  English  ambassador  at 
Madrid.  Ceneral  Smith  sent  an 
answer  in  August,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged the  information  to  be 
correct,  s^nd  explained  his  condoct 
by  reference  to  the  letters  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Spanish  ^ 
vemor  and  the  English  consul  at 
Cadiz.  It  would  xiot  be  necesaary 
to  read  the  whole  letter  of  die  Spa- 
nish officer :  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
in  the  usual  hyperbolical  style  of  his 
nation ;  but  he  insisted  very  strongly 
on  the  surrender  of  some  troobli^ 
some  persons  whom  he  named^  and 
who,  he  saids  had  no  ipeans  of  lin- 
ing except  by  sowing  discord  by 
their  writings  and  cojiversaiion :  he 
earnestly  requested  that  they  night 
be  sent  back  to  CaduK»  if  theyshoold 
seek  refuge  in  Gibraltar.r  The  let- 
ter of  sir  James  Duff  did  not  de- 
mand their  surrender,  but  recoBi- 
mended  the  utmost  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent their  fesidence  in  Gibraltar. 
He  stated  that  one  of  the  per- 
sons described  had  written  lifads 
on  the  conduct  of  the  BritiA 
troops  at  St.  Sebastian.  General 
Smith)  after  *this  recapittdattont 
proceeded  |o  rdatt>  that  p^  aft^ 
^        *    .   •  -        the 
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4fae  receipt  of  these  letters,  twa  per- 
sons aiMwering  the  d^cripuon  nad 
entered  the  garrison  of  G'd>raltar 
withoot  permission.     Thej  were 
arrested,  and  proved  to .  be  two  of 
the  persons X  intended:  thejr  were 
therefore  immediately  sent  to  sir 
James   Dnff  at  Cadiz.    He  obser- 
ved that  the  motive  of  his  conduct 
was  his  discovery  that  such  a  species 
of  surrender  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  two  governments^  and  that 
he  could  not  find  any  precedent  to 
the  coittrary.    He  professed  him- 
self most  anxiously  ready  to  com- 
>ly  with  the  instructions  then  sent 
tim  as  to  his  future  conduct  in  such 
matters.     The 'honourable  mover 
iiad  alluded  to  another  case^  that 
had  happened  under  the  govern- 
uieht  of  general  Campbell^  and  did 
not  reach  the  ears  of  administration 
till  after  the  death  of  that  officer. 
The  Bntjsh  ministry  had^  however, 
made  all  the  reparation  in  its  pow- 
er: it  had  re-demanded,  the  person 
so  given,  up.     H&  hoped  that  the 
hoDse  wQuld  feel  that  the  govern- 
ment had  interfered  as   much  as 
possible.     With  respect  to  general 
Smithy  though  bis  conduct  was  not 
entirely  justifiable,  .yet  it  seemed  to 
arise  namrally  out  of  that  exceed- 
ing caution  always  observed  in  the 
garrison  oi  Gibraltar.      £ven  in 
time  of  peace,  any  foreigner  who 
entered  it  without  leave  was  im- 
mediately   carried   to  the  guard-* 
house  and  sent  away. ,  If  he  had 
tnerdy  sent  away  these  two  refu- 
eeesy  he  would  have  been  justifiable ; 
out  he  went  further,  and  sent  them 
to  Spain:  there  he  was  wrong :  but 
his  error  had  been  caused  by  the 
itnmg  representations  of  sir  James 
Duff;  and  he  did  not  suppose  that 
it  would  be .  maintained  thkt  in  all 
OMes  we.  were  bound  to  harbour  all 
jpenoas  who  should  be  obnoxious 
to  die  Spanish  goveroment  (Hforp 


beoTf  from  Mr.  X^hitbread.)'  Sup- 
pose a  foreign  power  had  possession 
of  the  Isle  of  Wieht,  would  it  be 
justified  in  giving  dielter  to  all  the 
rebels  of  this  country?  (Heart  beoTf 
as  before.)  At  any  rate,  the  house 
would  see  that  no  act  of  oppression 
of  the  Spanish  government  liad 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  die  mi- 
nistry of  this  country,  without  an 
immediate  attention  being  paid. to 
it,  as  far  as  it  was  proper  for  one 
nation  to  interfere  with.. another. 
He  should  suggest  an  amendment, 
asking  for  extracts  instead  of  the 
entire  copies. 

Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  declared 
that  he  fidt  exactly  with  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  brought  for- 
ward the  motion,  and  approved  of 
all  the  sentiments  he  had  delivered 
this  night.  He  could  assure  the 
house  mat  ministers  were  entirely 
averse  from  the  Spanish  proceed- 
ings now  complained  of,  and  had 
«ever  held  them  in  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence. The  only  reason  which 
ini'iUced  him  to  intrude  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  house,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  what  had  fallen  from 
the  honourable  gentleman  on  a 
former  night,  when,  speaking  on 
this  very  subject,  he  had  seemed  to 
express  his^  surprise,  that  our  am- 
bassador had  appeared  to  counte- 
nance the  proceedings  of  the  .Spa- 
nish government  since  the  return  of 
Ferdmand  VII.  He  had  on  that 
occasion  said,  that  our  ambassador 
was  merely  with  the  king's  court, 
as  he  was  bound  to  be  by  the  cus- 
tomary rules  and  regulations  pre-: 
scribed  to  persons  bearing  such  high 
offices  near  the  persons  of  sove- 
reigns. He  was  sorry  to  think 
that  any  gentleman  could  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  his  honourable  rela- 
tive could  be  capable  of  such  a  con- 
duct. The  very  blood  which  flow- 
ed in  his  veins  would,  he  should 

have 
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-lMtnelio^tf)&d90j^aafifedhlin  from 
f^f^ht4U$}X^i'0rt  0f  }»kr  being 

|i6  "Oiiss  ^way»  Cdfiildtifnt  o/  thfe 
kiiMelf^  bo€  in  e;rikir  t^  be  ift<>re 
flMwrady  he  Kftd  (l)4»  da^  pitrTfcif. 
krty  eitamiiiedthe  p«{!«v$  reeeiived 
i^ift  s(r  H,  Well«d]^,  and  he  was 
tfonvirfced  fvom  thevn,  that  no  fnati 
Could  aMertt^ift  s«ncift>eA€ft  mons 
^f  ect>y  opposite  to  s«ch  a  course  as 
Itad  been  adopted  by  thtf  8pamsh 
'^otetHfibeik't. 

Mr.  Whi^ead  declared  he  had 
never  entertained  the  $HghC^$t  idea 
€f  GOiV^eyitigr  in  whac  he  had  suid, 
-tbt  shadow  c^  2»  tfefutire  Ofislr  H, 
Welle^ley  s  al)  he  meant  to  ssy  was, 
that  hfd  befng  present  with  the  eoutt 
ttC  that  identka}  and  cn^rcunate 
period,  itoust  naturally  convey  an 
sppearanee  to  the  workt,  that  the  pro- 
eeedifigs  then  adopted  by  the  Spa- 
l*bh  government  were  not  disap- 
proved by  Mia  :  the  present  declara* 
tWft,  however,  of^the  right  hononi- 
Able  gentlettwft,  so  natural  for  htm 
t6  l»akt,aRd  to  which  be  was  ready 
*tO  give  the  wwst  implicit  credence, 
gave  him  the  highest  satisfacrro?!. 
He  was  happy  to  hear  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
his  honottrable  relative  had,  neither 
hi  the  commencement  nor  the  &1. 
fer fOr  part  of  the  procecdhrgs,  ev«r 
failed  fo  express  his  dissatisfaction 
ftt  dienft.    He  would  '&cXy,  ihere- 
ftyre,  tremble  the  house  with  <me 
Kit  tivo  observations  on  the  conse- 
qufeftceslikely  toresuUfrofii  whathad 
happened.     Monsieur  Valdez,  the 
governor  of  Cadi«,  had  followed 
die  poUiics and  the  forrunesof  the 
dttke  of  Wellington,  and  as  such 
tMigftit  to  have  been  crowned  wkh 
honours  and  rewards;  instead  of 
which,  froih  the  politics  of  the 
Spantth   g0veniniient   being*  now 
tmi2%dd>hewa9)2aUecobed<ag2f0il  . 


Id  ardun^iia^  and  to  be  tbadnlwhli 
mr«a«h  aivd  disgrace.  At  Bar- 
Odloaa,  as  he  was  mfomned^  a  trt« 
hartal  had  been  erectedr  befoie 
which  every  persoa  who  pre&wned 
xx$  taW  of  the  a£^s*  A)f  Spain  was « 
Ikible  toi  be  drag^vd^  and  to  recei^ 
the  most  despotic  seittenee  hf  the 
eonnw  of  twenty-four  hours.  This 
was  not  on^^  the  tynmwy  of  Bont- 
partr,  but  it  was  that  most  odious 
tyraany  sublinf«d  by  folly  i  and  he 
wsls  happy  to  hear^  that  as  soon  as 
it  was  «mder&tood  in  -Spanish  Ame* 
rica>  that  Ferdinand  refused  10  ad- 
here to  the  eonstftotion'  estabhdied 
by  the  cortesy  it  had  eauiad  a  nni- 
versad  unaannity  among  all  parties, 
and  God  send  they  might  succeed! 
He  protested  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  hon«arahle  th«  chan- 
cellor of  the  exdiequev,  that  even 

•  at  Gibraltar  we  must  not  do  any 
thing  ol)HOxi<)crs  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment* He  caUed  on  the  mi* 
nisters  to^inquvre  into  the  conduct  of 
sir  Jan)es  Dui^  and  hoped  he  wpold 
be  rnade  tp  ansvrer  for  thesaxae.' 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
denied  he  had  ever  masntained  any 
such  doctrine  as  that  imputed  to 
him.  He  hadnever  said  that  any 
persons  ought  to  be  given  up,  bat 
those  who  Is^d  been  goilty  of  heinous 

•  critnes,' 

The  question  was  then  pat,  and 
the  motion  as  amended  agreed  te. 
House  of  krds^  NovemwrS^r.*^ 
On  the  reading  of  one  c^  the 
exch^qvier  hrlls  bills,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  took  occaMOO  to  advert  tt) 
the  state  of  a&irs  m  Amerfcs*  The 
speech  ef  the  prince  regent  at  die 
commencement  of?  the  session  bad 
stated  the  amdoM  desire  of  bis  mp 
al  highness  to  put  aa  end  to  hos* 
ttlittes  with  AsMTica;  and  if  «ich 
was  the  desire  of  governmeaw  d»y 
would  Mtorallyf^ft^iaffDaa  avny 
vMeceslRWf  esEpet^sioft  i|Ud^/was 
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oktikml   ttj   irtknte,   msteadi  of 
producing  reconciHation.     In  tber 
speech  itWa^  st.rted,  that  in  the  war 
Ac  AmericiiT^s  had  been  the  on* 
ptOToked  aggressors.    Without  dis- 
peiitig  about  the  question,  whether 
this  vas  or  w»s  not  the  fact,  the  ex- 
I         pression  might  have  been  spared) 
and  where  the  object  was  to'con- 
diiaie,  ii  ought  not  to  have  been  in- 
serted.    However,  the  speech  went 
on  to  state,  that  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  with  success;  and  in  that 
respect  the  country  had  certainly 
been  disappointed,  as  evidently  ip- 
pcsred  from  the  subsequent  disasA 
ters  on  L.ttke  Champlain  and  in  other 
quarters.     There  were  reports,  too^ 
that  the  war  was  carried  on  mt  for 
the  support  of  our  maritime  rights^ 
or  of  any  grtat  principle,  but  mere- 
ly for  the  a^j grand  iztment  of  our 
territrTfOs  in  that  country.     A  war 
carried  on  with  such  viewsj  if  they 
could  be  supposed' to  be  the  views 
of  the  British  go.vernment, .  could 
not  be  expected  soon  td*ierminatej 
and  could  hardly  be  attended  whh 
ultimate  success.     The  expense  of 
such  a  war  might  be  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  whole  of  our  posses* 
sions  in  America ;  and  be  therefore 
hoped  that  the  British  government 
^ronld  not  insist  upon  any  unrea« 
sonable  concebsions,  but   conduct 
the  negotiation  in  that  manner  and 
with  those  views  which  were  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  grand  ob* 
ject  of  the  speedy  and  honourable 
termination  of  the  contest*     Hie 
noble  duke  also  wished  to   know 
why  the.  official   accounts  of  the 
tnmsatttons   at  Plattsburgh   were 
withheld  irom  the  pobltc.     It  was 
liie  tluty  oi  the  govern'meht  to  com^ 
mnnicste  tisem,  whrtiever  th^  ar» 
rived  in  an  aothentic  skapefrom  the 
proper.officer. 

T&e  eaii  of  Liverpool  ims  not 
twsre  that  thia«  wsU  any  llilw  hi 
ibc  AaenratioDf  of  tlKflgUe  &fct 


that  called  ufton  him  to  trouble 
their  lordships  at  any  length*,  fiat 
as  to  ihe  afiFair  on  Lake  Cham|^aiQ* 
it  was  known  when  the  prince  re- 
gent^s  speeeh  was  delivered,  axul 
particnkrly  referred  to  in  that 
spceeh«  As  to  the  non-publicatiOA 
of  die  dispatHies  relative  to  the 
transactions  at  Plattsburgh  govern* 
ment  had  some  time  ago  received 
tl^e  accounts  of  the  one  description 
of  service,  but  the  publication  had 
(for  reasons  of  which  the  nobk 
dake  must  be  aware)  been  delayed 
till  the  accounts  oi  the  other  de» 
scription  oi  service  ^arrived.  He 
had  now,^  however,  to  inform  tho 
noble  d>]ke^  that  accounu  of  both 
servicer  had  been  received)  and  that 
those  oi  the  miliury  and  the  naval 
service  would  appear  in  the  Gazette 
of  Saturday. 

House  of  f:ommons»  Nov.  24.— 
Mrt  Horner  rose  to  ask  for  some 
information  upon  the  points  con* 
nected  with   the  abolition  o(  th^ 
slave  trade.     His  right  honoarable 
friend   (Mr.   Vansitcait),.  he  well 
knew,  felt  as  much  aiuieiy  as  him* 
self  for  the  accomplisliment  of  that 
object ;  but  he  could  not  share  m 
-all  the  confidence  reposed  by  bins 
in  the  exertions  of  his  noble  col« 
league  sit  Vienna.  What,  hewevtf^ 
he  would  wish  more  immediately  to 
advert  to,  wa&  a  statement  publish- 
ed under  the  authority  of  the  Amt^ 
rican  government,  in  vi^hich  it  waf 
asserted  that  negroes  had  been  se* 
duced  irotn  the  9i>uihern  states  by 
British  officers,  carried  to  the  Weit 
Indies,  aud  there  sold,     He  aeed 
hardly  say  that  he  considered  thk 
as  a  charge  of  the  heaviest  naturei 
both  as  it  aliected  the  individiidfe 
concerned,  and  as  it  aii'ected  the 
character  of  the  country,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  the  relactance  oi  France 
to  cooperate  ivith  us  in  out  enden* 
vomtOp«tanend  to  the  traffic  ia 
•hnrei»  Waa  cUel^  justified  by-hot 
sospicioiif 
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suspicions  of  our  sincerityk  The 
icharge,  was,  however,  now  made 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  hj  the 
American  sectetary  of  sutej  and 
he  was  anxious  to  know  from  his 
right  honourable  friend,  whether 
there  was  anj  foundation  for  it,  or 
whether  he  was  disposed  to  make 
the  necessary  inquif  ies,  A  fair  op- 
'  portunity  now  pitjsented  itself  for  the 
latter  purpose,  Mr.  Monroe  having 
stnted  that  h^  had  full  poss^^sion  of 
the  proofs,  and  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  transmit  them  to  the  A- 
merican  commissioners  at  Ghent. 
He  apprehended  a  disclosure  of 
these  circumstances  might  be  made 
to  our  commissioners  without  ex- 
ceeding the  instructions  which  had 
been  received,  or  endangering  any 
of  the  leading  objects  of  the  ne- 
gotiation.  There  was  another 
point  in  his  opinion  of  yet  greater 
importance,  inasmuch  "as  it  regard- 
ed the  cause  of  abolition  prospec- 
tively, whilst  the  otlier  related  to 
an  infringement  of  laws  already  in 
existence.  It  bad  been  lately  stated, 
that  a  treaty  of  amity  had  been  con* 
eluded  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  Ferdinand  VII.  The' 
house  in  answer  to  their  various  ad- 
dresseshad  received  assurances  from 
the  ihrone,  that  no  opportunity 
would  be  lost,  of  inducing  his  ma- 
jesty's allies  to  consent  to^  an  aboli- 
tioil  of  thef  jslave  trade  in  their  do- 
minions. This  treaty  must,  he 
should  apprehend,*  have  furnished 
an  opportunitv  of  considering  the 
situation  in  which  Spain  stood  to- 
wards this  country,  of  procuring 
her  assent  to  at  least  some  restric- 
tions and  limitations  of  the  trade. 
He  trusted  that  this  opportunity  had 
been  seen,  and  used  effectually. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  to  express  some  regret,  that 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend 
should  have  thought  it  right  to 
connect  with  questions  v^tch  it  was 


[>erfectly  proper  to  put,  any  feliec* 
tions  on  the  supposed  want  of  zeal 
in  his  noble  friend  for  the  finaiL  suc- 
cess of  the  abolitidn.  Undoubtedly 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  done  him  no  more  than 
justice  in  admitting  bis  anxiety  on 
that  subject ;  but  it  was  an  anxiety 
felt  equally  by  all  his  colleagues, 
and  more  especially  by  his  noble 
friend,  to  whose  labours  and  abiKty 
this  country  and  Europe  were  so 
much  indebted.  In  answer  to  the 
first  question,  (and  a  more  interest- 
ing one  could  not  be  put  to  him  or 
any  nian,)  he  had  to  state  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  received  no 
information  whatever  of  the  fact 
asserted  by  the  American  govern- 
ment. Tbe  house  must  see  that  it 
was  at  least  extremely  improbable, 
that  it  was  hardly  possible^  that 
British  officers  should  be  guilty  of 
so  black  and  so  base  a  crime,  in  the 
face  of  those  heavy  penalties  which 
the  legislature  h^d  now  annexed  to 
offences  of  this  description  (Neart 
if^arj^  Neither  could  the  house  en- 
tertain any  doubt  of  the  disposition 
of  ministers  to  institute  every  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances,  and  tt> 
follow  up  the  detection  of  real  guilt 
with  the  most  exemplary  punt^ 
ment.  In  the  mean  time  he  trusted 
they  would  not  give  credit  to  a 
statement,  the  object  of  which  proba- 
bly was  to  deter  tlie  slaves  in  Ame- 
rica from  quitting  their  habitations. 
Unjustifiable  as  ue  meaiis  were,  it 
was  more  likely  that  they  should 
liave  been  adopted,  than  that  so 
foul  a  charge  should  have  founda- 
tion in  fact.  With  respect  to  the 
other  point,  ht  lamented  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  give  aa 
equally  satisfactory  explanation. 
There  was  no  provision  is  the  late 
treaty  of  amity  with  Spain  upon  the 
subject  of  the  sbtve  trade.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  brin^  the  court 
of  Spain  to  a  sense  in  tms  instance 
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of  ks  tme  interest  and  honour.  No 
exertion  had  been  left  untried  to 
effect  this  purpose,  but  the  endea* 
TDur  was  unavailing.  With  all  the 
other  states  of  Europe  the  same 
efforts  had  been  mi^de  to  procure 
their  compliance  with  the  just  ex- 
jiectations  of  this  country. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
house  going  into  a  committee  of 
supply;  which  being  read,  he  mo- 
red  that  the  accounts  of  the  com- 
missioners relative  to  American 
claynants  be  referred  to  the  said 
committee. — Ordered. 

On  the  question  that  the  speaker 
do  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  said, 
Azt  as  he  understood  it  was  the 
mtentton  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  itfove  the  adjournment  of  the 
house  tn  the  course  of  next  week, 
aad  the  adjournment  would  be  to  a 
remote  period,  (he  meant  remote 
€cmfmratively  when  it  was  considered 
•what  very  important  subjects  must 
engage  the  consideration  of  the 
house  after  the  recess,  and  previous 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  session,)  he 
fek  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to 
sdie  this  only  opportunity  that 
would  be  afforded  him  by  the  sub- 
ject of  the  supply,  of  onqe  more 
reverting  to  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  for  the  fourth  time  to 
those  very  extraordinary  and  con- 
tradictory treaties  which  subsisted 
hetween  this  country  and  our  allies. 
He  thought  it  necessary,  also,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  subject  of  the  property  tax,  and 
to  endeavour  to  learn  from' the 
•  right  honourable  gentleman,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  int<Qntion  of  his  ma- 
jesty's miotsters  to  propose  the  cop- 
tinuance  of  that  oppressire  tax.  It 
seemed  to  him,  there  was  too  much 
reasoa  to  fear  such  was  their  in- 
.  tenutni}  fo^  there  ha$l  lately  ap- 


peared a  most  curiods  act  of  ihp 
commissiojfiiers  of  that  tax  $  whp,  as 
if  conscious  they  should  be  able  to 
prevail  on  parliament  to  continue 
that' act,  had  issued  notices  of  an 
assessment  which  was  to  take  place 
up  to  a  certain  day  in  the  year  1816. 
This  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
when  it  was  well  known  that  the 
existing  act  was  to  cease  on  the.5th 
of  April  1815.  He  wished  also  to 
subnut  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  how  cautious  they  should  be 
of  voting  any  more  supplies  while 
his  majesty's  minister  otj  the  conti- 
nent was  formingengagements  with 
foreign  ^wers  which  he  did  not 
communicate  to  the  right  bonoura* 
ble  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
which  engagements  appeared  to  be 
in  contradiction  to  each  other,  and 
which  showed  how  wrong  it  was  in 
that  house  tojgrant  supplies  without 
bating  full  mformation  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  supplies  we;ie 
to  be  applied.  In  consequence  of 
our  treaty  with  Sicily,  money  had 
been  voted  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
Joachim  Murat,  king  of  Naples: 
and  by  a  treaty  which  Austria  h^  ' 
entered  into  with  the  king  of  Na«' 
ples)  and  which  lord  bastlereagh 
had  agreed  to  confirm  on  the  pnrt 
of  this  government*  another  part 
of  the  supply  was  to  be  employed 
to  enable  king  Joachim  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  king  o^  Si- 
cily, our  august  and  long-standing 
ally.  In  die  conferences  at  Cha- 
tillon  the  minister  of  Napo.leon  pro- 
posed certain  regulations  respecting 
'different  towns  and  cities  in  Italy; 
but  it  was  announced  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Austria,  England, 
Kussia,  and  Prussia,  that  France 
had  no  right  to  interfere  as  to  any 
part  of  the  Italian  states.'  Lord 
Wm.  Bentinck  entered  into  several 
stipulations  with  the  king  of  Naples 
and  the  Genoese^  which  lord  Cas-^ 
riereagh 
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«  letter  wiiick  Mr.  W.  n«i  ex« 

^actft  fiom,  lord  Castkreagh  finds 

Uraltwith  what  had  been  done  by 

lord  W.  Bendack  as^ientrary  to  the 

•opmion  of  the  British  government 

«on  the  cojitineoC,  and  desires  him 

4o  oommonlcace  this  opinion  to  the 

'Snglish  '^vemanent  in    London. 

Alltbat  had  been  done  by  lord  "V^T. 

Bentinck  was  for  the  purpose  of 

securing  the  co-operation  of  king 

Joachim  Murat,^  who  at  that  time 

had  a  powerful  arnif,  and  many 

important)  places  in  hts  possession ; 

but  they  soon  showed  they  had  not 

tiie  -most  cordial  liking  for  their 

new  a}ly»  of  whom  they  became 

jealouS)  and  to  whom  diey  thought 

-too  much  had  been  conceded.     As 

sMn  as  Bonaparte  had  fallen,  they 

•dx>ught  they  could  do  widiout  the 

i^g  of  Maples,  and  therefore  what 

iMd  %een  done  by  lord  W.  Bentinck 

^na  to  be  set  aside.     In  ,the  same 

fanner,  when  Dumoui^er  deserted 

<tbe  fWnch  armies,  prince  Cobonrg 

-^rrole  a  letter,  in  which  he  praised 

^tfaat  gtoeral  to  the  skies:  but  it  no 

•sooner'  appeared  that   Dumonrier 

liad  come  without  his  host,  and  that 

^^be  French  army  -had  pefused  ijo 

4bllow  him,  than  prince  Cobourg, 

'ifk  a  Wond  dettM-  respecting  tfie 

leame  general,  honoured  htm  with 

ll^t^ets  the  very  reverse  of  what 

^meie  contained  in  the  £rst  letter. 

'fie  wished  also  to  draw  the  atten- 

•tion  of  the  house  to  the  present  stale 

«f  afiairs  on  the  continent.     It  was 

•fr^U  known  to  «b«  house  that  oar 

fpiinister  tothe  congress  at  Vienna 

iMd  now  left  this  KX>an(ry  for  seve- 

«ral .  monthsy  and  it  was  .somewhat 

extraordinary  that  4n  all  ihat  time 

jnothing  appealed  tohavezbeendone. 

JSt  ^oold  be  glad  to  know,  theve- 

^fere, .  whether  up  to^is  month  any 

^|Mxm«ss  bad  been  made  in  lihe  ne- 

j;o&tiofi8^or*  ibat  fMoey  4he^C(on- 


idttsiiM  of  wftteb  utts  toMag-yo 

many  hlessinf^s  to  this  coiinair#  If 
no  progress,  had  been  njade  up  to 
that  time,  then  the  proclamitfion 
of  prince  Aepnin  might,  as  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
«tyled  it,  he  only  a  military  order^ 
and  the  fate  of  Saxooy  ^igbt  not 
be  yet  decided.  If  no  progress  had 
been  made,  ^the  £ite  of  Pi^aa^ 
might  still  be  undecided— Poba4« 
whose  independ/ence  was  ^  lesicyiti^l 
to  tbfi  future  peace  o£  Europe.  I£ 
therjecan  be  a  period  i9ore  de^iraUe 
than  another,  this  (said  he)  is  tb^ 
moment  for  the  re  estaUishment  of 
she  indepetuicnoe  of  Poland.  All 
the  powers  in  Europe  ar/e  int)ex€stt4 
in  the  event:  but,  i£  the  accounts 
from  Vienna  were  true,  the  eipperqr 
Alexander,  was  the  ojply  person  wtp 
stood  f<»ward  to  support  the  ^4(1- 
pendence  of  Poland*  juid  our  n{* 
nister  there  ¥ras  the  only  persQP 
who  ^xev  in  objections,  and  €f^' 
deavoared  to  diwart  him  in  his  dc* 
signs.  If  ministers  knew  thc^^tbii^ 
he  should  deem  Uiom  highly  culpa- 
ble, and  wotdd  arraign  tbeir  cc|»- 
di\ct  at  the  bar  of  that  house,  tot 
having  concealed  from  them  m9l- 
tens  so  important  while  they  W9« 
asking  for  such  extraordimuy  and 
continued  supplies. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exdiaqver 
said,  that  with  respect  to  any  9109- 
suies  that  were  passing  in  iht  con- 
gress at  Vienna,  if  he  even  bm^ 
what  duBf  .were,  and  the  hoBOUT- 
able  ^eatleman  should  p«t  qenep- 
tioos  to  iiim  about  thorn  a  tUrdy 
foni^,  or. even  a  tenth  time,  ^e 
should  ieel  it  his  dMty  not  V>  an- 
swer one  of  them.  With  ro^e^ 
to  Na^les^and  Sicily,  the  t«iO  mtfi^ 
ties  .weie  ^wf  ceooncikaUe.  tfe 
paid  a. subsidy  to  iSidly  to  deftdd 
thatis^dagasnftin^bj  attitvipt.ofiljbe 
Unm  a£  Maples,  We  bid  gwam- 
^M^ttaeiua^dkNniBf  Ji^^  i»ikig 

MHrat, 
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'wlbwttf  wbA  iBrae  to^zf^unt  oot  (to 

flnske  wm*  on  ^idSj^  but  for  ac«u 

Ain  ecpoperation  j/ASti  xnr  ffiron*  at 

m-dme  when  his  serrices  vwre  ofthe 

ihigfaest   ifPjMJrtanoe  to  the  allied 

^Kxwcrs*  Anstiia  had  made  thetrea- 

^j^  and  our  minister  had  goaranded 

jit.     The  .cases  joT  the  .last  treaties 

d>etween  Spain  •and  NapoleoB,  and 

^between  Austria  and  Erazneagaitiqt 

4laaga,  vers  in  a  similar  'piedtca^ 

Client,    fipatn  was  at  peace  with  us, 

^md,  byher  treaty  with  Ftance,  sxras 

So  fumtsh  a  certain  number  of  men. 

ififae  didfttmnh  that  momfaer;  but 

«rafitbld  chat»iff  <heiamrdxed'a  siiv- 

^^e  soldier  bcyoad  it,  each  adcKiion 

'WkobU  he  domed  a  declaratioa  of 

^tmsr  agaifist  us.  ^otas.'ste  furDtsh* 

md  so  more  iha&  ihe  number  stipu* 

dated*  she  elfll  coniMiiied  at  peace 

jmaiBi  ss,  ctfiough  nve  vqere  at  war 

with  Ei:^UBoe.     It  nas  exactly  the 

vnae  between  JVontria  and  Napo- 

deoA.    The  empesor  IFninois  fur- 

oudwd  theawmbersiaptikued  b^  die 

ity,  'wUch  ^poleoii    bd    on 

bat  Austria  and 

,  still  remaiiKd  at  peace  with 

-BBidi^dier.    The  honoaiable  geii- 

ikmani»d  «calkd  the  attention  of 

Ae  hontp  to  '^e  inteRded  adjourn- 

'  'WKKM,  and  had  iintimated  a  .suppo- 

sticiD.thst  it  would  be  a  protracted 

9Be.    'He*  cwsld.  aarase  .the  houie.lt 

would  not  be  extended  beyond  the 

(l—rinfl  aehidh  iwould  «ve  sufficient 

ahaeiftr  «'the  fidr  and  £ill  disaissjon 

•dEdldiosejnipDrtaiitstthjeotS'W^ich 

•'^^-,a»  i)c  subwilted  to  its 

nf  which  theprofori- 

r-ef  ^e  coQtinu- 

mifSm  ipeopeity  tent  woidd 

titiittk  imalie  Qoe.     With  .ve. 

t^  nwistuhp  ih^^onAiMiUe  tgen- 

»ind«i«,tif 
\  JiHpd^tfist,-  ihe  mtatmKoutxs 


^eais  m  two  ^nt»  and'.tbat  iviiidi 
iwent  into  I81<6  was  vmde  4ong  hm^ 
foire  it  could  be  known  chat  the  not 
(woix]dicease.Qin  the  £th  of  April  aest* 
Mr.  Pocso«ft>y  did  aot  /conoehne 
.that  either  of  the  cases  quoted  hf 
the  right  honourable  .gendemtottbe 
.chancellor -of  the  exchequer}  sad 
any  similitude  to  the  ^nesent  oKke* 
.in  the  present  case,  there  wai  a 
itDeafty^twecn  Austria  and  Maplest 
•to  which  England  had  agseed,  <s- 
tpiUsHj  guarantying  the  throne  of 
Naples  to  Murat.  wooetfaattraaty^ 
*the  4cing  <of  Sicily  had  issued  a  pro- 
aclamation,  suting  that  he  wottl4 
•carry^m  (he  war*  not  for  such  ob- 
jects m  'wete  the  oustoniary.caBs«B 
■of  win*  among  sorereigns,  -but  4iqpr 
the  express  purpose  of  conquering 
-the  kingdom  of  Naples.  We  weie 
«ow trailed  upon  to  give  a^suibtid^ 
«o  the  kinr  of*  Sic&y,  for  tfieexpeasi 
purpose  ofassisting  him  todetimme 
that  very  sovereign  whose  domi- 
nions »ie  ^d  guarantied.  It  was 
ftrae  that  we  only  ga^t  tialf  ifae 
4brmeri>ubsidy;  and  weneithos  p^W 
<ting  the  king  of '8i<^  ^^  wdi^ 
*pay :  but  ctnT  this  «ubsid^  wasio 
he  employed,  not  4>nly  against  an 
^Uy,  but  against  oursehiEes  as<^|i^ 
.rantees  of  die  tseaiy^  The  sfighc 
-faononmble  gentleman  eaid>  that  he 
-would  tflH  the  house  nothing  upon 
-the  various  snattevs  on  m^ichiaiaE- 
mation  had  been  sought  for';  ^ntt 
that  as  -to  the  staieroent  a^de  hf 
-his  jionourabie  ftiiend  ^Mr.  ^YVhic- 
'btead)»  he  cpotdd  nettlMr  ^datlitist 
•nor  4eny*it.  He  thought  it  impes- 
*sible  tiwt  the  most  cautious  amisMr 
'Uum:  ever  lived  ^Bnthis  country  (aiid 
a  more  cautious  man  than  thex^te 
^nourable  geademao,  or  one  aiore 
■afraid  «f  aaswertog  questioa^  k^ 
^asmrkn^m^  oouldavoid  denying 
«such«4taieaieRt9  if  it  ^oould  %\\m 
4>e«(i<dso2ed.  tfievtherefioveshoaltl 
^cooiidrr  Aatatloaitot  a^yerfeefly 

correct 
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correct.  It  appeared  to  him  die 
Bios^  absurd  (he  would  not  caQ  it 
dishonourable)  conduct  on  die  part 
of  our  gOTernmenty  first  to  make  a 
treaty  with  Murat»  engaging  to 
jkeephimon  the  throne  of  Naplc5» 
and  then  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  King 
Ferdinand>  to  be  applied  to  drive 
him  off  the  throne.  He  could  not 
see  any  pretence  for  this  sub^dj. 
If  it  were  to  be  applied  to  carry  on 
war  with  Naples,  it  would  be  con- 
tnry  to  our  engagements  with 
Murat:  an3  if  it;^as  stated  to  be 
Sot  procuring  indemnities,  we  were 
powerful  enough  to  procure  those 
for  him  without  givine  the  subsidy. 
The  .  right  faonourabfe  gendeman 
promised  tliat  when  ministers  should 
come  to  explain  their  conduct,  they 
would  produce  a  triumphant  justi- 
fication. He  hoped  most  sincerely  * 
that  they  would,  not  out  of  any 
particular  affection  he  bore  to 
'those  ministers,  but  because  , he 
considered  the  cause  of  England 
to  be  the  cau^  of  justice  and 
right.  He  hoped  that  the  final  set- 
dement  of  affairs  at  the  congress^ 
would  rather  be  after  the  old  no- 
dons  of  right  and  jusUce,  than  after 
the  new  French  ^stem,  by  whicl\ 
'all  the  states  in  Europe  had  been 
'torn  to  pieces,  plundered  and  op- 
pressed. If  mhiisters  should  be 
able  to  show  that  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  of  right  had  succeeded  in 
the  negotiations,  then,  indeed,  they 
would  produce  a  triumphant  justi- 
fication: if  the  contrary  should 
have  taken  place ;  then,  instead  of 
triumphant  justification,  they  mu^t 
encounter  an  infamous  condemna- 
tion. 

<  Mr.  Bathurst  said,  that  when  die 
proper  time^for  explanation  should  • 
come,  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  wquld 
appear  that  the  government  of  En- 
gland had  never  ceased  to  advocate 
die  cause  of  justice  affd  of  right;  It ' 


mtMtf  however,  be  obvious,  to. th& 
hoiue^  that  thisc67a&  a  subject  v^hiclr 
most  be  ex^ufnined  upon  the  whole, 
and  not  taken  to  pieces,  night  after 
night,  whenever  any  gentleman 
thought  proper  to  put  quesUons  to  . 
his  majesty's  ministers.  The  house 
would  be  aware  of  the  situ^don  in 
which  the  country  was  placed  at  die 
present  moment ;  and  when  ibiQ  se- 
lection of  the  nd>le  lord  (lord  Cas* 
dereagh)  had  been  so  much  ip- 
proved  by  the  honourable  gende* 
man  (Mr.  Whitbread),  he  md  not 
see  how  it  was  to  be  reconciled  to 
fairness  and  candour,  to  disapprove 
of  the  whole  of  his  condttdt  on  such 
imperfect  informadon.  The  day 
would  come  when  ministers  must 
be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  neeotiadon.  As  to  Sicily,  the 
ri^t  honourable  gentleman  (Mr* 
Ponsonby)  said  tha(  the  king  of 
Sicily  was  at  war  for  the  par]KMe 
of  conquering  Naples.  It  mimt  be . 
as  well  said,  that  the  king  of  Naples 
wa^  at  war  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering Sicily.  Tn^  fact  wa$,  that 
Sicily  was  now  at  war  with  Naples,, 
and  we  were  bound  by  our  former 
treaty  to  give  her  a  subsidy. 

House  of  lords,  Nov.  29.— The 
earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Irish  peace  preservation  act 
amendment  bill.  ^ 

The  earl  of  Donoughmore.— i-He 
did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
eiving  any  opposition  to  diis  bill  | 
but  he  repeated  his  former  states 
ment,  that  the  act  of  which  this  pur- 
ported to  be  an  amendment  was  al- 
together an  inefficient  measure,  and 
that  it  was  jiot  in  any  degree  cal- 
culated to  rescue,  peace  in  any  coon- 
try, where  disturbances  existed.  It 
ought'to  be  called  not  an  act  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the. peace  in 
Ireland,  but  an  act  for  placing  ad- 
ditional patronage,  in  the  hmai  of 
government. 
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p^erBinent.  It  was  not  a  bill  for 
pMtting  an  end  to  disturbances,  but 
a  bill  of  patronage.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  hox^never,  that  th  *  go^ 
Temmeni  had  made '  ase  of  it  for 
that  pnrpose  j  but  that  it  placed  the 
power  to  do  so  in  the  hand^  of  go- 
vernment, if  they  chose  to  exercise 
iti  He  stiir  insisted  tha<  govern- 
TOefit  bad^not  acted  wisely,  even  in 
the  instance  ip  which  they  had  at- 
tempted to  pat  the  act  in  Execution. 
Supposing  it  had  been*  necessary  to 
have  resorted  to  it  in  the  county  of 
Tip;3eniry,  a  nnagistrate'and  con- 
stables ought  to  have  been  chosen 
who  were  completely  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  who  could 
therefore  have  more  effectually  ap- 
prdiended  the  disturbers  pf  the  pub- 
lio  peace.  Instead  of  this,  they  had 
robbed  the  police  of  Dublin,  and 
employed  a  number  of  disbaiided 
sergeants  of  dragoons,  from  whom, 
on  Account  of  tneir  want  of  local 
Ifcowledgc,  offenders  fonnd  it  no  dif 
€cult  matter  to. make  their  escape. 
"ilie  police  of  Dublin  had  been  in-' 
jored,  too,  for  the  purpose^  of  bring- 
ing those  into  Tipperary  who  could 
hate  been  much  more  effectually 
employed  in  Dublin.  If  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  present  esta- 
blishment of  the  Dublin  police,  it 
nimt  be  hnproper  to  take  away  any 
part  of  that  establishment,  and 
dwiefore  the  Dublin  police  must 
have  been  robbed  of  what  was  a 
necessary  part  of  it,  without  a  cor- 
responding advantage  in  any  other 
quarter.  But  th^  measure  itself  was 
i^together  inefficient  for  its  purpose. 
Such  was  his  opinion  'of  the  mea- 
sure, and  of  the  moSe  in  which  the 
govern iiient  had  attempted  to  carry 
It  into  effect.  This  bill  was  brought 
in  for  the  purpose,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  making  it  better  ;  but 
DC  repeated  that  the  measure  was 
nqt  at  all^alcolated  to  restore  to  a 


state  of  peace  any  counti^r  where 
disturbances  had  previously  existed. 
He  differed  from  high  authority  on 
this  subject;  but,  where  an  assertion 
rested  upon  mere  personal  autho- 
rity, he  always  considered  it  as  of 
greater  or  less  weight,  according  to 
the  degree  of  information  which  he* 
conceived  the  assertdr  to  have  oh 
the  particular  subject.  He  still 
maintained  his  opinion,  that  the  ' 
measure  had  not  produced  the  ef- 
fects which  had  been  ascribed  to  it ; 
but  as  to  the  amendment  of  it  by  the 
present  bi|l,  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  that  amendment  any 
opposition.  He  only  maintained 
generally,  that  the  measure  was  al- 
together inefficient,  and  that  the' 
statements  which  had  been  given  of 
its  beneficial  effects  were  certainly 
overchargedT 

The  earl  of  Liverpool. — He  rose 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a 
very  few  words.     After  what  had 
passed  on  a  former  night,  he  did  not 
c«?nceive  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  detstiled  observi;itions  us  to  the 
arguments  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  earl  on  that  occasion.     The 
state  of  thequesi\m  appeared  to  be 
this:  The  noble  earl  d  id  not  object  to 
the  present  bill,  which  was  a  nriere 
amendment,  or  '  corollary    arising 
out  of  the  act  of  last  session,  called 
The  Irish   peace  preservation  act. 
The  noble  earl's  o^ect  appeared  to 
be,  to  point  out  th^  inefficiency  of 
the  measure  in  general.  Now  upon' 
that  point  he  should  only  say,  that^ 
the  act  had  been  passed  with  almost' 
as  much  uhartimiiy  as  <fould  be  ex-, 
pec  ted  upon  any  measure  of  the' 
kind.     Mi\ch  serious  objection' h^ ' 
been  felt  and  urged,  both  in  this  and  ^ 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  to' 
the  act  which  was  c'alled  The' Irish/ 
insun^ction  act;  because,    where-^' 
je'ver  the  necessity  of  putting  that* 
ftct  lit 'force  fttj^se,  the  coniotttttien  y 
.     E  w«t 
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WSkS'  in  raaiky  suspended  for  the 
timo,  in  the  quarter  where  it  was 
carried  into  operation.     Put  The 
Irish  peace  preservation   act  had» 
on  the  contrary,  passed  with  very- 
general  approbation.      It  hud  been 
supported  by  many  who  were  ad- 
yerse  to  tlie  other  measure,  and  sup- 
ported, as  he  conceived,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, that,  even  when  carried  into 
euect,  it  did  not  suspend  the  ordi- 
nary constitution  and  laws,  but  only 
dfFordcd  an  additional  stimulus  for 
carrying  ihe  existing  laws  into  more 
acuve  operation.     Such  had  been 
the  idea  entertained  of  that  act : 
tnd  it  certainly  had  been  main- 
tained by  persons  whose  authority 
ought  to  have  weight  on  the  sub- 
jccr»  that  it  had  been  attended  with 
very  beneficial  consequences,  botlx 
directly  wheie  it  had  been  carried 
into  operation,  and  indirectly  by 
producing  an  increase  of  vigilance 
«nd  activity  in  other  quiuters,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
jLCt    in    execution  in  th^se  places, 
put  this,  jt  was  said,  was  a  measure 
mer^br  of  patronage,  and  on  that 
point  he  should  only  say,  that  pa- 
trona^  certainly  Ji^as  not  the  mo- 
^Ve  far  passing  the  act ;  and  even 
the, noble  earl  himself  had  admitted 
tbat  the  government  had  not  made 
Use.of  it  for  any  such  purpose.     It 
WiUf,  indeed,  difBcult  to  conceive 
bow  any  such  measure  of  which  the 
loanagexnem  must  be  left  with  go- 
viernlnent^  could  be  so  contrived  as 
not  to  place  some  additional  pa- 
tronage in  the  power  of  government. 
Soi  Uie  measure^  it  was  evident,, 
hai,  not  been  used  fbr.any  such  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  had  not  been  adopted 
Wth  «ny  view  to  increase  the  go- 
Temment  patronage.  It  had  at  the 
time  ofpassixxgbeen  v«ry  generally 
r^garifed  as  a  sound  and  proper 
moafure;  an4  theie&re,  even  sup- 


well  founded  in  tus  stateme&tsy  -tup* 
po^ng  all  his  observatiolis  to  be  per- 
tectly  correct  and  just,  and  diat  he 
were  borne  out  in  every  oneof  thent 
still  he  should  say,  that  as  the  mea* 
sure  had  been  origtnaUy  so  gene- 
rally conceived  to  be  sound  ^d 
proper,  they  had  not  sufficient  ex« 
perience  with  regard  to  its  effects, 
to  render  it  expedient  to  repeal  it. 
Even  granting  the  noble  earl  all 
that  be  contended  for,  still  they 
ought  to  wait  sometime  further  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  repeal  such 
a  measure  passed  upon  due  and  ma- 
ture  deliberation,  and  very  gene- 
rally admitted  at  the  time  to  btf  9 
wise  and  proper  one.  He  had  ssdd 
so  much  merely  to  impress  on  tbo 
minds  of  their  lordships  the  expcdi'* 
ency  of  at  least  postponing  nay  6»» 
cided  opinion  upon  its  efficiency  os 
inefiiciency,  till  they  had  some  fur* 
ther  experience  respecting  it.  As 
to  the  particular  bill  now  befora  tW 
house,  he  did  not  understand  tbt 
npble  earl  to  have  objected  to  iu 
and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to 
go  further  than  to  throw  out  these 
tew  observations  with  regard  to  the 
general  measure  which  it  was^the 
object  of  the  present  bill  to  un* 
prove. 

The  earl  of  t)onoa^more.«— H^ 
certainly  never  had  it  in  contean- 
plation  to  propose  a  repeal  of 
the  act  in  the  present  session*.  The 
discussion  had  originated  from  a 
sutement  in  another  place  from  a 
high  authority,  from  ^  which  it  ap* 
peared  that  govenuneat  had  taJkezi 
much  greater  credit  to  itself  for  the 
efficiency  of  that  me^isihrey  than  In 
his  apprehension  it  deserved.  He 
had  consequently  been  induced  to 
lay  before  their. lordships-  bis  owb^ 
view  of  the  subject>  and  to  prevent 
the  public  from  placiiig  too  m^f^ 
reliance  apoa  a  sts^temepit  w^idi  ia 
hif  flpioioa  wa#  ^vercbacJEed*  *-  Urn 
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fad'' succeeded  in  his  object;  for 
he  had  proved  by  the  admission 
<i  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
tome  departfftent,  that  the  states 
ment,  as  it  had  met  the  public  eye, 
was  overcharged  i  but  he  had  ne*. 
ver  intended  to  propose  a  repeal  of 
the  measure  in  the  present  session. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time 
and  passed,  as  were  many  others. 

House    of   commons,  Nov.  29, 
*— Sir  John  Newport  prefaced  his 
motion  by  observing,  that  after  the 
opinion  which  the  house  had  ex- 
pressed   almost    unanimously     in 
1813,  on   the   subject  of  Orange 
lodges,  he  bad  hopcTd  that  the  abet'- 
tors  of  such  associations  would  have 
been  repressed,  and  that  the  people 
would  have  been  convinced  of  the 
trath  of  an  assertion  made  by  a  no- 
ble lord,  that  it  was  better  to  live 
under  the  dominion  of  the  law,  than 
of  clubs  and   associations.     For  a 
time,  indeed,  the  voice  of  parlia- 
ment, thus   unanimously  uttered, 
had  considerably  discouraged  siuh 
societies,  and  had  checked  those  in- 
temperate maiufestajtions  of  loyalty 
^hich  meant  nothing  more  than  ^ 
triumph  over  their  fellow- citizeti^. 
He  was  astonished  to  find  that  a 
person  ia  high  official  situation  h^cf 
given  sanction  to  these  lodges.     l\. 
i*as  full  time  that  Ireland  shou^ 
Imow  on  what  foodpg  th^se  societfc^ 
stood,  which  had  been  denounce^ 
as  illegal  by  judges  on  the  bene h^ 
aad  had  been  noticed  with  apprp- 
bation  by  the  chief  secretary.    A 
poUe  lord  in  the  debate  on  this  suli- 
iecc  bad  said,  that  what^er  might 
haVe  been  the  motives  of  the  foun<)- 
ersoftliese  societies,  yet  illegality 
ha^  beea  stamped  upon  them  by 
,<be  aa  of  1799.    A  right  honouf- 
aWe  gentkiioan  now  on  eaabafisf 
hM  JBiilMr  isiidftjw^iofi^who  ear 
«m4l»d«rb^ta9^tq  shc]^  ji«$o^ 


ciations  were  guihy  of  at!  o^bncie 
against  the  peace  of  the ,  epipire. 
No  resolution  was  indeed  passed 
that  nip[ht,  but  all,  with  one  only 
exception,  thought  that  what  then 
occurred   would  eflPectually  put  a 
stop  to  such  societies  in  future.  Bi|t 
when  after  this,  he  saw  that  addresses 
from  such  lodges  were  presented  to 
the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
were  answered  by  him  in  commen- 
datory terms  i  when  grand  jurieshad 
praised  him  fpr  his  encouragement 
of  such  lodges,  and  were  answered 
in  a  similar  strain  of  commenda- 
tion,  it  was  high  time  that  the  peo- 
ple should  understand  wheUiersucti 
societies  were  legal  or  illegal.     The 
grand  jury,  to  whose  address  he  paf- 
ti/:ularly  alluded,  was  not  eminent 
fpr  its  loyalty,  at  least  for  that  gt- 
^uine  loyalty  which  consists  in  a 
fonstiint    obedience   to  the'  lawf^. 
rl'hey  had  long  had  a  contest  wi^i 
the  judges,  and  had  refused  or  hesi- 
tated to  comply  with-  the  salutary 
provisions  of  the  prison-act  for  Irt- 
land.      For  three  years  they  had 
maintained  this  struggle  against  the 
performance  of  what  had  been  en- 
joined upon  them.  Such  men  mig^t 
perhaps  be  deemed  loya)  i  but  be 
must  again  assert,  that  he  'knew  of 
no  loyalty  except  that  which  had 
been  excellently  defined   by  lord 
Avonmore  to  be  compliance  witii 
the  laws.  He  concluded  with  mov* 
ing  for  <*  Copies  of   air  addresses 
from  Orange  lodges  to  the  Irish  se- 
cretary, and  his  answers  thereto  j*' 
also,  for  **  Addresses  from  grand 
juries' on  the  subject  of  Orange 
lodges,  and  his  answers  thereto.''^ 

Mr.  Peele  rose  to  second  the  mo- 
tion. Though,  perhaps,  it  might 
be  questioned,  if  such  papers  actu- 
ally existed,  v^ether  it  was  usual  to 
oaJl  for  them  in  parliament,  yet  no 
«pi(h  paction  sWid  cooit  frpm 
£2      '  J^vau 
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Irini*  H^  coiAd  not  divine  the  ob^ 
ject  of  the  right  honourable  ba^ 
ronet*s  motion^  unless  it  were  the 
followin?  : — ^Tht  right  honourable 
baronet  nad  complained  of  niuch 
•misrepresentation,  which  had  ap- 
peared against  him  in  the  newspa- 
•pers,  and  ha<l  shown  himself  v^ry 

•  s^nxious  to  wipe  oflF  these  aspersions : 
having,  theiefore,  a  few  nights  ago 
supported  The  Irish  peace  preser- 

'  Tdtion  bill,  and  having  last  session 
proclaimed  his  descent  from  the 
Dutch  guards  of  king  William,  he 

"Was,  perhaps,  in  an  alarm  lest  he 
should  be  mistaken  for  an  Orange 
man  fa  lau-bj,  and  so  made  the 

•present  motion  to.  prevent  such  a 

•misconception.  Such  a  supposilion 
was  not  altojjether  improbable,  as 

:  t6me  personsUad  been  called  Orange 
"papists  on  no  better  ground  than 

•  tlieir  having  given  a  vote  for  a  pro- 
testant  member.  The  right  honour- 
able baronet  had  charged  him  with 
encouraging  the  Orange  lodges. 
On  what  grounds  and  from  what 
documents  ditf  he    brjng    such  a 

/charge?  The  house  would  listen 
to  an  explanaiion  on  this  subject. 
Last  session  some  petitions  were 
'presented  to  parliament, by  an  ho^ 
nourable'  baronet,  member  for 
Queen's  County,  on  the  subject  of 
Orknge  lodges ;  and  he  (Mr.  Peele) 
^  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  vin« 
-dicating  these  societies  against  some 
•of  the  misrepresentations  ctirrent 
against  theip.  Did  this  warrant  an 
'imputatiori  that  he  was  an  encou« 
*rag6t  of  such  associations  ?  On  his 
^^Cet^rn■to  Ireland,  the  grand  jury  of 
Fbrmahagb  (a  body  for  whose  opi- 
"tAon  he  felt  the  llighest  respect) 
'liad  addressed  him,  and  he  had  an- 
swered that  address.  This  was  the 
^  Only  address,  and  the  onl^  answer 
\oti  tb<i  subject  ipentiofiej  ^7  the 
/jHgiit  {lonourable  gcnUem^D^    Tht 


address  thanked  him  ^r  eotrectlrfr 
the  misrepresentations- wliich  had 
gone  abroad  as  to  the  Orange  meef- 
ings,  and  he  in  his  answer  stated, 
that  he  believed  that  many  misre- 
presentations' prevailed  ;  and  while 
he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  en- 
couraging or  countenancing  such 
societres,  tie  had   lecommended  to 
them  the  most  peaceable  and  tran* 
quil  demeanour.    And  this  was  the 
document  on  which  he  was  charged 
with  encouraging  such  associations. 
There  was  no  otfier  document;  at 
le^^st  as  far  as  he  recollected,  there 
was  not  a  single  cohimunicaiion  any 
way  relaiiirg  to  this  subject,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Dublin  address  might 
be  so  called,  in  which  he  had  been 
thanked  for  replying  to  the  slanders 
of  disappointed  ambition,  and  which 
address  be  had  shortly  answered  by 
expressing  his  gratitude  at  their  ap- 
proval of  his  conduct  He  could  un- 
dertake to  sly  that  there  had  been 
nothing  else :  and  as  to  any  address- 
es from  Orange  lodges,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  such 
an  insinuaiion.     While,  however, 
he  said  this,  he  did  not  wisli  to  re- 
tract any  expression  which  he  hid 
before  uttered  in  deprecation  of  the 
usual  abuse  against  the  motives  of 
these  associations.    He  hoped  that 
the  fight  honourable  baronet  would 
be  able,  in  his  reply>  to  state  sorae 
further  and  better  ground  ^or  his 
motion ;  that  he  'would  refer  to  some 
particular  document,  some  distinct 
proceeding  of  the  Irish  government, 
and  not  leave  his  motion  so  ludi- 
crously bare  as  it  was  at  present. 
He  concluded  by  Vindicating  the 
grand  jury  of  Fermanagh  from  the 
charge  brought  agamst  them  i'  as 
well  as  he  recollected,  they  had  been 
empowered  to  choose  a  chaplaift, 
and  had  merely  disput^d^bout  the 
-filnid  of  a  mait.who  Dad  b«fi  «^ 
^inted 
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jSointed  to  that  situation.  The  right 
Bonoorable  baronet  had  stated  that 
ihey  had  acfed  iHegaillj  :  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  hixn  to  adduce  the 
grcHinds  of  such  a  charge. 

Mr. Croker  submittedto  the  house 
^pirhether,  after  the  explanation  con* 
taincd  in  the  answer  of  th'e  honour- 
able secretary 9  it  would  not  he  bet. 
ter  to  dispose  of  this  matter  by  the 
previous  question.  The  address 
vrhich  had  been  mentioned  merely 
referred  to  the  conduct  of  the  secre- 
tary as  an  imlividual  member  of  par- 
liament; and  he  conceived  that  par- 
iiament  could  not  take  notice  of  such 
a  document  (unofficial  as  it  was) 
vrithouc infringing  its  own  privileges* 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  thought  that* 
Ixcywever  informal  the  motion  might 
be,  it  was  better  to  let  it  pass,  in 
crderto  the  more  satisfactory  clear- 
ing of  the  honourable  secretary. 

mr.  Croker  observed,  that  his 
only  object  in  the  motion  which  he 
offered  to  the  house,  was  a  consi- 
<leratkm  that  the  allowance  of  the 
original  motion  (however  desirable 
in  other  respects)  might  have  a 
tendency  to  shackle  the  duties  of 
members  of  parliament. 
•  Mr.  W.  Pole  supp  rted  the  ori- 
^nal  motion.  His  right  honoiir- 
abie  friend  (Mr.  Peele)  naturally 
wished,  in  vindication  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  every  paper  should  be 
pitxluced  that  was  in  existence  on 
that  subject.  When  those  papers 
khoxild  be  before  the  house,  they 
would  then  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
the  charge  brought  forward  by  the 
honourable  baronet.  He  would 
allow  that  a  mere  address  from  a 
IP'andJQry  to  an  individual  member 
of  parliament,  with  his  answer  to 
4t»  mi^ht  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  be 
:€onceived  wcrthy  of  being  produ* 
^ced'befor^  the  house:  but  when  a 
light  honoizxable  baronet  of  con- 


siderable weight  in  diie  h4)nse»  diosV 
to  make  such  a  paper  a  ground  of 
serious  charge  aeainst  a  person- 
holding  the  high 'situation  his  right 
honoirt-able  friend  did,  he  wished 
the  paper  to  be  produced. 

Mt.  Bank^  conceived  that  this 
was  at  present  a  meVe  controversy 
between  two  individual  members, 
but  that  no  parliamentary  grounds 
had  been  laid  for  the  house  to  order 
the  pj-oduction  of  those  papers.  He 
really  thou,?ht  that,  after  the  ex* 
planation  given  by  the  right  honoar« 
able  gentleman,  there  appeared  no 
ground  for  the  motion.  Hewonld 
ask  the  right  honourable  baroftet 
himself  whether,  aftpr  that  states 
ment,  he  idid  not  feel  satisfied  that 
there  were  no  such  memories  io 
existence  as  he  had  supposed?  The 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland  had  ex- 
pressly said,  that  he  had  received 
no  address<^s  from  Orange  lodges^ 
although  he  had  received  one  from 
a  grand  jury  (of  FeVmanagh),  and 
one  from  a  corporation.  Unless 
the  honourable  baronet  still  believed 
that  there  really  had  been  such  ad- 
dresses, he  should  remain  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  whicbhad  bee& 
•given. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  it  wat 
in  the  recollect  ion -of  the  house,  that 
he  had  stated,  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  seeing  in  a  newspaper 
an  article  purporimg  to  be  an  ad* 
dress  i'rom  an  Orange  lodge  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that  he 
thought  it  was  fit  that  the  subject 
should  be  brought  Isefore  the  con« 
sideration  of  the  house.  He  had  ' 
cut  the  paragraph  out  of  the  paper y^ 
but  had  since  ipislaid  it.  After  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had, 
however,  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  such  addresses,  he  could  not  fof 
a  moment  longer  believe  that  they 
existed.  He  wished,  however,  that 
the-  amcodment  might  not  be  car- 
^  E3  lied,' 
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riedi  and  that  such  papers  as  thtfr^ 
1i9«rp  might  be  laid  before  the  house ; 
as  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  subject  of' Orange 
lodges*  The  miscniefs  produced 
by  these  societies,  in  Ireland  were 
gttBt  and  obvious.  At  the  Jl^st 
assizes  at  Downpatriclc,  bo  fore  the 
learned  soltcttor-general  of  Ireland^ 
a  verdict  had  been  returned  which 
was,  in  his  opinion,  contrary  to. the 
clearest  evidence.  In  fact,  there 
was  decisive  evidence  on  one  side^ 
and  no  evidence  at  all  on  the  other. 
The  verdict  could  only  be  attributed 
to  strong  party  feelings.  It  was  to 
the^existence  of  those  Orange  so- 
cieties, that  he  attributed  the  asso- 
ciation uf  Ribbon-men  and  other 
associations  i^'hich  disturbed  tlie 
peace  of  the  country,  and  occasion- 
ed perpetual  feuds  and  animosiiies. 
He  was  convinced,  however,  that 
Uie  right  honourable  gentleman  did 
not  wish  to 'encourage  those  ani- 
mosities; and  after  the  statement  he 
bad  made,  he  could,  not  believe  tliat 
any  such  addresses  existed  as  he 
had  been  led  to' suppose  by  the 
^nted  paper  he  jiad  seen.— The 
original  motion  was  can  ied. 

House  of  lords,  Dec.  1.— The 
tarl  of  Doncughmoie.-r-A;.  the 
house  had  been  summoned  on  his 
notion,  (The  congress  at  Vienna, ) 
it  might  be  considered  as  inrumbenc 
on  him  to  explain  the  reasons  w|iy 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  press  the 
resolution  which,  as  he  had  ^iven 
fiotice,  it  was  at  one  time  his  pur- 
pose to  move:  but  though  he  new 
refrained  from  submitting  the  reso* 
ltt(ion  for  their  lordships'  adoption, 
be  w^x  anjLtous  to  have  it  under- 
etood  that  he  did  not  the  less  see  the 
propriety  of  having  such  a  decla- 
ration of  their  lordsliips'  opinion  as 
that  for  which  he  was  to  have  called, 
bad  there  been  such  an  attendance 
ttt  x^oold  hav€  reodeitd  diat  deda* 


rsrtion  really  a  solemn  aad  ddUbe^ 
rate  opinion  of  the  great  bodv  of 
their  lordships*  house.  Every  uing 
that  had  occurred  since  he  gave  the 
.  notice, — every  circumstance  that 
had  Intervened  between  that  time 
and  the  present, — ^had  only  served  to 
impress  more  strongly  on  his  mind 
the  absolute  necessity  for  some  au« 
thentic  declaration  of  the  opinion  of 
their  lordships*  house  on  the  subject 
of  the  negotiations  now  carrying  on 
at  Vienna.  The  notice  he  had  hoped 
,was  sufficient  to  have  induced  the 
noble  lords  connected  with  the  minis* 
try  to  have  attended;  and  he  had  en* 
deavoured  by  all  the  means  in  hi« 
power  to  procure  a  full  attendance, 
iStili  the  attendance  was  not  such  as 
to  justify  Jiim  in  bringing  forward 
the  motion  of  which  he  liad  given 
notice.  He  did  not,  how^ever,  com* 
plaiji  that  the  attendance  was  not 
so  full  as  he  had  at  o'ne  time  ex- 
pected. Several  noble  lords  had  left 
town,  thinking  that  all  the'general 
business  was  over  for  the  present  | 
and  others,  thinking  it,  perhaps, 
sufficient  to  give  an  opinion  when 
the  whole  of  these  matters  should 
be  brought  before  them  on  the  ter» 
mination  of  the  negotiations.  The 
state  of  the  house  was,  thereforei 
so  thin,  tha(  it  would  be  perfecdy 
absurd  in  him  to  move  his  resoltt» 
tion,  with  anv  hope  tliat  it  could  be 
considered,  if .  adopted,  as  the  so- 
lemn, serious,  and  deli  berate  opinion 
of  the  great  body  of  their  lordships' 
house;  and  therefore  he  should 
cot  trouble  their  lordships  by  en* 
tering  upon  the  subject  at  present, 
or  giving  any  detailed  opinion  upon 
it.  But,  for  his  own  justification,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  show  ihat 
he  had  not  been  so  absurd  as  to 
have  given  a  notice  on  such  a  quef» 
tion  witboutJiavingprevioaslycoBi* 
sidered  the  aubjectf.  and  settle  i« 
hit  vwa  misd  the  principles  tt^ 
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lAiA  it  kppdired  t6hiin  th^ir  lord* 
ihtps'  opinion,  ought  to  proceed. 
He  now  desired  no  opinion  from 
Aeir  lordships  on  tlie  subjeci;  but 
he  woQ]d  take  the  liberty  to  state 
the  principles  which  it  was  at  one 
tine  his  intention  to  hare  laid  be-« 
fore  their  lordihips,  «s  in  his  opinion 
die  proper  basis  for  the  opinion  of 
the  house^  if  there  had  been  such  an 
tttendunce  as  to  have  rendered  it 
expedient  and  useful  to  have  brought 
forward  the  subject  at  all.  It  had  then 
been  his  intention  to  have  proposed 
to  dieir  lordships  to  declare,— 6rst, 
how  gratifying  it  would  be  to  the  • 
feelings  of  that  house,  if  their  lord- 
ships could  receive  from  his  royal 
highness  the  prmce  regent,  any  au* 
thentic  declaration  that  the  power 
of  this  country  had  not  been  em* 
ployed  in  the  subjugation  of  Nor- 
way, and  that  Norway  had  not  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  foreign 
dominion  by  the  fear  of  a  blockade 
by  a  British  fleet,  which  would  have 
produced  a  fjimine  in  Norway ;  2d, 
now  gratifying  it  would  be  to  the 
feelings  of -this  house,  if  it  could, 
receive  any  authentic  declaration 
from  the  same  quarter,  that  our  en- 
ga^eineots  with  the  80verei;^s  of 
iiiciJyaiid  Naples  were  not  so  in- 
cofuistent  and  contradictory  as  to 
place  this  country  in  the  situation 
of  paying  subsidies  (o  the  one  to 
enable  him  to  employ  hostile  means  • 
sigainst  the  possessions  and  crown 
c»  the  other;  3d,  how  gratifying  it 
would  he  to  receive  assurances  that 
oor  minister  liad  been  instructed 
not  to  consent  to  any  arrangement 
that  fthould  not  guaranty  Saxony 
vnder  its  pref^ent  king  as  a  separate 
independent  state;  4th,  that  our 
nbiisttr  had  been  instructed  tq  en« 
^cavour  to  secure  the  independence 
of  Poland, »  a  bulwark  against  the 
aggrtMons  of  Fiiasce^  and  €wa;j 


otlior  European  power;  Sth,  ttuk 
our  minister  had  been  instratted 
not  to  be  diverted  from  objecb  o£ 
special  policy,  by  the  lure  of  iid- 
ditional  terri lories  to  Hanover,  at 
that  feeble  power  would  never  bo 
sufHciently  strong  to  stand  by  ttsi^f, 
and  mi^ht  be  the  cause  q£  involtmg 
Great  Britain  as  a  principal  in  every 
continental. war;  and  he  intended 
to  have  concluded  with  a  supplies^ 
tion  to  his  royal  higl^ness  to  call  to 
the  atteniion  of  the  allied  powert 
their  own  declaration";  whan  th&y 
passed  die  frontiers  of  France,  and 
iwlien  tJiey  were  at  the  gates  of  Pa^ 
ris,  and  to  remind  them  of  theif 
declared  purpose  and  object,  to 
rescue  others  from  oppression;  and 
to  express  their  lordships' hope  th'^c 
those  powers  would  not  now  be** 
come  sharers  in  the  spoils  of  the 
weak  and  the  unprotected.  TheM 
were  the  points  on  which  he  intend* 
ed  CO  h^ye  called  for  their  lord* 
ships'  opinion,  if  the  house  had  be%tk 
so  full  as  to  have  given  such  a  de« 
claration  of  opinion  the  weight 
which  it  ought  to  have.  He.  had 
merely  stated  them,  to  show  that 
he  had  been  prepared  with  those 
principles  upon  which  it  had  beeti 
his  intention  to  have  recommended 
it  to  their  ]oi;dships  to  act**  la 
making  that  statement  he  had  donv 
his  duty.  These  principles  had  iiii<« 
pressed  themselves  strongly  on  hit 
own  mind  as  equally  just  and  im« 
portant,  and  he  believed  that  no^ 
thing  woul<j[  do  away  their  influx 
ence.  He  therefore  gave  noticr» 
that  after  the  recess  he  should  itlU 
call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
the  subject,  or  to  such  parts  of  i| 
as  might  then  be  properly  matter 
for  their  lordships'  consideration^ 
unless  some  other  person  of  mora' 
authority,  who  ought  to  take  tha' 
lad  on  subjects  of  diit  impouaoce* 
£^  should 
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should  choose  to  uke  it  up.  In 
the  ineaii  time  he  had  done  all  that 
his  du(y  called  upon  him  to  do. 
-  <  Lof d  Greciville.— iie  had  receiv- 
ed the  notification  of  his  noble 
irtend's  intended  motion,  and  if  that 
tQOtiofi  had  been  made»at  should 
have  met  with  his  entire  approba- 
tion. He  did  not  mean  now  to  en- 
ter upon  that  subject,  but  there 
yrere  other  matters  to  which  he  was 
desirous  to  call  their  lordships*  at- 
tention. '  This,  however,  he  could 
more  properly  do  on, the  question  of 
adjoummeni,  and  should  therefore 
reserve  what  he  had  to  say  till  that 
question  should  be  put. 
'  The  earl  of  Liverpool  then  mov- 
ed that  the  house  adjourn,  after  its 
rising  this  day,  till  Thursday  the 
9th  of  February  next. 

Lord  Grenvilie. — To  that  motion 
he  must  decidedly  object.  When 
the  noble  earl  made  such  a  motion, 
a  motion  to  adjoum'ioi^a  peribd  of 
from  two  %o  three  months,  it  would 
have,  been  but  becoming  to  have 
'  stated  some  grounds  for  so  extraor- 
dinary a  proceeding  ;  but  the  noble 
earl  barely  put  the  question  of.ad- 
joumi^ent,  without  assigning  a  sin- 
gle reason  to  induce  their  lordships 
to. adopt  a  course  so  unusual,  and 
bad  therefore  yielded  it  to  him  to 
tttate  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
thought  such  a  course,  at  this  n^o* 
znent,  highly  impro);>er.  Their  lord- 
ships  had  been  culled  together  in 
times  when  legislative  deliberation 
was  more  than  usually  necessary. 
Though  the  grand  difficulties  under 
which  this  country  had  struggled 
so  long,  had  now  been  removed  ; 
y^t  it  might  he  justly  said,ahat  this 
was  a  session  of  nioie  urgent  busi- 
X^ess  than  any  session  that  the  oldest 
among  their  lordships  could  pos- 
sibly, remember.  He  had  on  a  for- 
mer occasioa  expressed^  his  regret. 


that  it  had  uot  been tlK>iight' Droper 
to  cull  their  attention  in  the  oldcoti- 
stitutional  manner  to  the  circuro* 
stances  of  Europe,  and  the  result 
which  was^i#ikely  to  follow  from 
the  desperate  efforts  that  hnd  been 
made  by  this  country.  Bu''  even  if 
it  had  been  justifiable  to  throw  a 
veil  over  those  transact!' n^  which 
were  going  on  abroad,-— trat!sac- 
tions,  he  grieved  to  say,  which  did 
not  appear  to  bode  well  for  the  fu- 
ture peace  of  Europe,. — s'ill,  a  Veil 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  over^t be  in- 
ternal situationof  the  country'.  They 
were  now  calle  f  uptm  to  review  the 
state  of  the  country  after  a  series  of 
tremendous  eftoit^,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  made  by-  any  na- 
tion, which  had  closed  the  struggle 
without  the  Joss  of  its  political  ex- 
istence. They  were  called  upon  to 
consider  how  they  could  best  repair 
the  damage  that  had  been  done,— 
how  they  could  best  apply  a  remedy 
to  the  evils  which  the  magnitude  c* 
our  efforts  had  necessarily  pro- 
duced. In  tlie  present  situation  of 
the  country,  the  duties  of  pariia- 
n^en^were  numerous,  weighty,  and 
pressing.  There  was  hardly  a 
branch  of  the  public  administratioti 
that  did  not  require  the  matiirest 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature; and  yet  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, an  adjournment  for 
•two,  or  from  two  to  three  mondu 
was  proposed,  without  a  single rea» 
son  assigned  for  that  extraordinary 
proposition.  At  an  early  period  c* 
the  session  he  had  mentioned  <nie 
great  subject  which  ou2rht  to  ha»e^ 
received  from  parliam<?!U— mature, 
certainly,  but— -unremitting  delibe* 
ration  ;  a  matter,  of  ail  othe]:s,  of 
the  highest  importance ;  a  sul^ect 
immediately  connected  with  the  iood 
of  .the  people.  He  had  the^  ad» 
yezted  to  the  dangercms-easdati^ 
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Itttc  coane^  as  lie  conceived  it  to  be, 
which  had  been  adopted. with  re- 
spect to  that  object  of  primary  Im- 
portance, and  he  had  stated  btsovn 
X^pinton  in  that  h^use  with  freedom ; 
lie  resetted  that  he  difl^red  upon 
that  question  with  many  for  whose 
opinions  In  ;>eneral  he  had  the  high- 
est possible  respect;  but  he  came 
there  to  stare  his  own  opinions  with 
freedom.  Their  lordships  would 
do  well  to  consider,  whethe/,  with 
the  impression  which  the  agitation 
of  snch  a  question  in  parliament, 
which  the  interposition  of  the  leg  is- 
kitare  on  such  a  subjectf  were  likely 
to  create,  it  was  fitting  that  parlia- 
ment ^  should  turn  their  ba<ks  on 
that  subject,  and  suspend  the  inves- 
tigation for  two  or  three  months. 
If  the  agricultural  interest  was  hard 
pressed,  and  who  could  deny  that 
it  was  so  Mf  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest was  also  pressed ;  if  a  mea- 
sure was  under  consideration  which 
immediately  concerned  the  food  of 
the  people  ;  if  there  was  danger  in 
adopting  any  course  that  should 
have  a  tendency  to  make  that  food* 
dettcr ;  and  if  it  was  of  t*ie  highest 
importance  to  consider  well,  whether 
it  was  not  wiser  to  leave  that  mat- 
,  ter  to  itself  without  any  legislative 
inrerposftion  than  to  enact  new  re- 
straints; if  it  was  necessary  ac  any 
rate^  that  parliament  should  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  subject  either 
one  way  or  other ;  why  was  it  now 
pvo|nsed  that  the  house  should  ad- 
journ for  a  period  of  between  two 
and  three  months  ?  It  was  of  the 
ksc  consequence  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  that  the  legislature 
shonld  at  any  rate  decide  whether 
tlley  wk>re  to  innovate,  or  to  leave 
matters  as  they  weie  ;  for  the  state 
im  which  those  questions  were  at 
pnsent  allowed  to  remain  was 
iraagbt  with  the  evils  which  belong- 
ed to  both  conditions.    Wastluia 


iituarion  in  which  that  subject  oiight 
to  be  left  ?  Was  it  fitting  that  par«. 
liameht  should,  turn  its  back  upo« 
it  for  such  a  long  period  ?  Was  it 
becoming  or  decent  that  parliament 
should  separate  without  having 
taken  any  step  in  the  matter — withw 
out  having  paid  it  any  attention,  es* 
cept  the  single  sentence  -  which  he 
had  uttered  respecting  it  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  i  Yet,  now 
the  house-was  called  upon  to  sepa< 
rate,  to  refuse  to  give  attention  to 
the  public  business  upon  whicH  their 
sovereign  had  called  upon,  them  to 
deliberate.  The  house,  under  these 
circumstances,  was  desired  to  tuHir 
its  back  upon  the  public  busine«isfur 
two  or  nearly  three  months,  and 
that  not  by  the  act  of  the  sovereignr 
who  by  prerogative  migh',  under 
ministerial  responsibility,  have  put 
an 'end  to  the  session  |  but  by  its. 
own  act,  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
clared wish  of  the  sovereign,  in  dis- 
obedience to  his  express  commands^ 
and  its  utter  disregard  of  the  duties 
which  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
discharge.  There  was  another  sub^ 
ject  to  which  the  attention  of  par* 
liament  ought  to  be  called  without 
delay', — ^he  meant  the  sute  of  the 
circulating  mediunrof  the  country i 
a  subject  which  on  some  future  oc- 
casion must- be  well  considered  and 
fiiUy  debuted.  On  formet  occa* 
sions,  when  it  was  proposed  to  brtnt; 
that  question  before  parliament^  it 
was  said  that  the  nation  was  at  war» 
^nd  that  a  measure,  which  in  theorf 
no  one  approved,  was  necessary  fw: 
self-defence,  and  tlie  preservation 
of  the  country  ;— he  meant  that 
law  by  which  the  subject  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  payments  in  a  de- 
preciated paper  currency.  If  he  had 
bi'en  asked  whether  ihis  h^d  been 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
he  should  hjive  said«-No»  It  had 
been  comendedt  that  our  ejBForts^ 

.could 
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toold  not  be  fopported  without  that 
measare  ;  but,  m  his  opinion,  thej 
were  rather  cramped  than  aided  by 
&e  continuance  of  that  regula- 
Cion.  fie  that  however  as  it  might, 
tfiese  efforts  were  now  over,  and 
they  had  to  consider  how  they 
€Ould  best  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  no  one  was  hardy  enough  to 
say  ought  to  be  continued.  That 
question  must  be  attended  to,  and 
speedily,  if  they  meant  to  give  the 
landlord — to  give  the  manufactu- 
ler— to  give  every  one,  in  short, 
that  security  which  all  ought  to 
hare,— >uamely,  that  they  should 
Steceive  in  payment  that  for  which 
tiiey  really  stipulated  by  their  con- 
tacts, and  not  that  which  the  very 
•zistence  of  the  law  proved  to  be 
not  in  their  eyes  of  equal  value.  If 
tliey  considered  what  that  situation 
of  things  must  be  in  which  no  one 
could  receive  in  payment  that  which 
he  stipulated  for  by  his  contract, 
they  must  soon  attend  seriously  to 
the  subject,  unless  they  meant  to 
abandon  the  very  name  of  honesty 
and  j astice.  Never  was  there  a  sub- 
ject with'  respect  to  .  which,  they 
were  more  called  upon  to  retrace 
,  their  steps  ^  never  did  there  exist 
a  subject  where  more  mature  de. 
liberation,  more  strict  caution  were 
necessary,  in  *deciding^  upon  the 
steps  by  which  they  ought  lo  re- 
turn to  the  paths  of  honesty  and 
justice.  Tet,  under  all  these  diffi- 
calties-^underall  this  real  pressure 
of  public  business,  parliament  was 
called  upon  to  suspend  its  delibera- 
tions, to  give  up  all  attention  to  its 
public  duties,  lor  a  period  of  from 
two  to  three  montns,  merely  for 
the  personal  convenience  of  some 
of  the  servants  of  the  crown.  There 
was  another  subject  which  ought 
sot  to  be  forgotten^-— be  meant  the 
finances  of  dw  country.  Had  any 
of  their  lordsbipsi' reflected  upon 


the  importance  of  an  early  aad  de- 
liberate consideration  of  that  sub* 
ject?  Their  lordships  knew  the 
value  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  re* 
membered  the  wisdom  by  which 
that  system  was  matured  and  per* 
fected.  •  Their  lordships  must  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  leaving 
that  fund  untouched.  Yet,  by  the 
efforts  of  last  year,  a  great  inroad 
had  been  made  on  the  sinking  fund ; 
and  tlic  wanton  waste  of  this  year 
would  strike  r.o  deep,  that  hardly 
any  resource  would  remain  except 
taxation  for  our  expenditorey  or  the 
removal  of  any  part  of  that  load  of 
debt  which  lay  so  heavy  on  the 
community.  The  legislature  had 
to  consider,  too,  how  our  immense 
establishments  ought  to  be  reduced^ 
that,  with  the  name,  they  might  at 
last  have  some  of  the  advantages  of 
peace.  Was: this,  he  repeated,  a 
situation  of  things  in  which,  for 
reasons  of  private  convenience,  they 
ought  to  turn  their  backs  on  their 
public  duties,  and  tell  the  country 
that  for  two  or  three  months  it. 
must  shift  for  itself  ?  Were  their 
lordships  to  separate  while  the  state 
of  affiiirs  was  such  that  we  had  still 
a  force  on^the  continent  ?  Or  were 
they  to  receive  no  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sustaining  75,000  n:en 
in  arms  there,  when  the  great  ene- 
my, the  source  of  all  our  disqui^ 
etudes,  was  extinguished  i  Or 
were  they  finally-to  discover,  that 
after  all  our  declarations,  that  force 
was  sustained  for  projects  of  ag* 
grandisement,  for  the  ruin  of  feeble 
sutes,  for  the  enlargement  of  pow-' 
erful  ones,  until  all  resistance,  aU 
hope  of  independence,  all  chance 
of  restoration,  was  undone  ?  tfaatf 
in  short,  when  the  great  oppressor 
had  been  extinguished,  we  were  to 
adopt  his  principles,  and  oppmst 
or  lend  our  strength  to  oppvessioa 
ia  others*    There  nvaa  aaraer  to« 
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fU^AAchf-whenhe  (lord  Grenvilie) 
was  entering  into  pabltC'  life,  .was 
conceired  of  a  nature  sufficient  to 
call  all  the  attention  and  exert  all 
the  resources  of  the  empire, — the 
contest  with  America ;  yet  now  we 
were  plunging  deeper  in  that  fatal 
contest^  while  we  still  had  the  bur* 
then  cf  conUnental  afFairs  upon  us. 
He  for  one  would  admit,  that  when 
America  declared  war  after  the  r?^ 
peal  of  the  orders  in  council,  he 
considered  her  fully  the  aggressor 
at  that  period,  and  gave  his  sup;- 
port,  such  as  that  might  be,  to  the 
i^r.  But  its  objects  had  changed ; 
all  for  which  the  war  began  had 
merged  in  other  objects ;  ^Mid  those 
objects  of  an  order,  that  while  their 
pursuit  naturally  involved  us  with 
die  whole  American  people,  their 
xttainment  would  be  actiiuUy  in- 
jurious or  useless  to  ourselves.  The 
publication  of  the  papers  of  the 
American  envoys  had  thrown  this 
light  upon  the  subject.  Our  de^ 
maads  were  all  absurd 'and  impo- 
litic. We  had,  without  conquest 
or  previous  right,  demanded  a  por- 
tion of  independent  Indian  terri- 
tory. If  there  was  one  measure 
more  than  another .  which  would 
convey  uneasiness  to  every  house 
9Bd  every  cottage  in  America »  it 
was  this  stipulation.  And  it  was 
tcconpaniea  by  the  only  circum- 
ttaoce  that  could  increase  its  alarm ; 
•—no  British  subject  was  to  pur- 
chase tn  that  line  of  territory.  What, 
then,  mast  be  the  consequence  ?  It 
must  be  a  common  refuge  for  the 
outlaw  and  the  fugitive,  for  the 
abandoned  and  the  desperate,,  an 
injury  and  danger  to  the  states, 
and  not  less  so  to  Canada.  And 
from  whom  did  we  take  that  bar- 
rier ?-— From  the  states  hitherto 
friendly  to  as,  at  least  preserving 
an  appearance  of  conciliatioa.  How 
frere  we  joi&fied  Jb  lequinng  this 


of  America  ?  We  had  a  water  bar^ 
rter,  aiid  we  wanted  a  land  onet 
but  we  had  a  water  barrier  against 
France^  and  what  would  be  the 
spirit  of  a  demand  that  could  insist 
also  on  a  portion  of  her  territory 
widiin  that  barrier  i  Our  objects 
had  changed :  this  was  a  war  cf 
ag]B^randisement,  and  it  violated  alt 
the  principles  on  which  the  world 
had  been  called  to  congratulate  1 
new  «ra  in  legislation.  He  must 
oppose  the  adjournment. 

Lord  Liverpool  felt  himself  call- 
ed on  to  make  some  remarks :  they 
should,  however,  be  as  brief  as. pos* 
sibJe.  On  the  subject  of  adjourn* 
ment,  he  should  only  say,  that  thers 
was  an  error  in  considering  it  as  en* 
croaching  on  the  time  usually  given 
to  the  session.  The  fact  was,  diat 
instead  of  wasting  between  two  and 
three  months;  as  was  said,  the 
house,  until  the  last  session,  had  not 
for  a  considerable  period  met  be* 
fore  the  middle  of  January,  not 
above  three  weeks  before  the  time 
to  which  the  adjournment  was  to 
extend.  If,  indeed,  t^is  measure 
was  conceived  merely  for  the  put- 
pose  of  personal  indulgence  to  the 
prince  regent's  ministers,  thej 
ought  to  be  greatly  a^amed  of  act« 
ing  on  such  an  object ;  but  it  was 
quite  the  contrary.'  They  were 
ready  to  give  their  attendance.* 
But  it  was-4n  one  senie  for  the  con- 
venience of  tiie  house :  the  adjotnu- 
ment  would  give  .opportunities' of 
parliamentary  attendance  more  suit- 
able to  private  considerations.  It 
was  obviously  of  national  importl 
ance  that  the  public  bobiness  shoold 
not  be  disposed  of  in  thin  houses| 
and  one  reason  of  the  usual  late 
commencement  of  the  sei^Mun  tva« 
its  admitting  of  a  fuller  attendance 
by  noble  lords*  who  till  about  that 
period  were  usually  absent.  The 
adjoonuaeiit  would  have  the  same 
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«fiBct  in  the  present  instance.  But 
i^deSt  from  the  position  of  pub* 
lie  afflEitrs  at  this  iiionient»  gteat  ad- 
vantages in  debate  apon  them  must 
he  'olStained  by^  that  dehiy,  larger 
ioformatioQ  would  6e  acquired) 
nunne  perfect  views  would  be  dts« 
dosed,  and  the  vaguem^  and  un- 
certainty of  the  present  illustrations 
which  might  be  giveut  would  pro- 
bably^ by  that  time  he  exchanged 
for  satisfactory  knowledge.  On 
the  points .  to  which  the  noble  lord 
allttdedy  he  (lord  Liverpool)  was 
sot  at  aU  insensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  early  and  final  decision* 
But  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
empire  were  too  closely  co;inected 
«ritn  the  external  to  be  disposed  of 
widiout  reference  to  each  other; 
and  further  information  must  tran- 
iptre  of  foreign  interests,  before 
those  could  be  adequately  before 
their  lordships*  On  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  no  one  was 
nK^e  aware  of  the  importance  of 
coming  toadecision»  and  that  such 
should  be  full  and  finuL.  Of  the 
bullion  quej^tton  there  would  ne- 
cessarily be  also  a  full  examination ; 
but  for.  that  sufiictent  opportunities 
must  occur^  and  he  should  not  now 
enlarge,  on  the  subject.  He  must, 
however,  even  here  repel  a  charge 
of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  present 
state  of  the  currency  involved  in- 
justice*  He  (lord  Liverpool)  was 
of  totally  the. opposite  opinion  :  he 
Was  prepared  with  his  prcwf  from 
facts;  and  from  every  tebtimony 
of  which  the  subject  was  capable, 
he  was  convinced,  and  relied  on 
convincing  the  house  at  the.  due  pe- 
riod,, that  the  depreciation,  as  it 
wa»  called,  was  merely  nominal, 
and  that  no  injustic;;  was  done.  He , 
was  even  further  disposed  to  look 
upon  the  zheasure  of  the  bank  re*- 
ftirictioa  as  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable among  .the  whole,  number  of 


the  eminent  scrvicet  of  thatgrm 
man  whom  we  all  deplored,  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  ge« 
nius,  one  bearing  the  strongest  im- 
pression of  that  magnanimous  spi* 
rit,  which,  knowing  the  evil  inter- 
pretation and  obloquy  of  die  mea* 
sure,  was  yet  prepared  to  encounter 
prejudice  for  the  puMic  welfare. 
To  that  measure  he  (lord  Liver- 
pool) could  not  help  looking  as  the 
source  of  our  most  succes&^l  ef- 
forts in  the  general  cause, — as  in 
no  slight  degree  die  very  means  of 
national  salvation.  He  knew  the 
alarm  with  which  it  must  be  looked 
on  in  its  commencement,>«thi 
strong  prejudice,— the  dark  fore- 
bodings to  which  so  new  and  fonpi* 
dable  a  step  must  give  rise,  and 
could  not  sufliciendy  admire  and 
applaud  the  spirit  which  looked 
through  all  those  consequences,  and 
resoli^d  upon  it  at  once.  On  the 
subject  of  the  troops  on  the  conti- 
nent he  should  say  little*  The 
ground  was  one  not  yet  fit  to  be 
fully  examined.  The  ume  for  diat, 
too,  would  come.  But  he  would 
deq^are  absolutely,  that  their  object! 
were  British,  their  presence  oa  the 
continent  for  the  security  of  Bridsh 
interests,  and  that  a,t^gnmdisement 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  being 
placed  there.  As  to  negotiations, 
their  lord^ips  would  of  course  not 
require  him  to  speak  at  length. 
The  adjournment  would  probably 
prepare  them  for  the  discussion. 
But  where  great  interests  were  still 
pending,  nothing  could  be  more 
mjudicious  and  unsuitable  than  dis- 
closures of  the  order  required  by 
the  noble  lord  on  the  opposite  side. 
On  the  American  negotiation  he 
would  preserve  the  same  silence, 
entreating  that  opinion  should  be 
suspended  till  the  whole  documents 
could  .  be  perused*  One  iChaFg[e 
here,,  too, .  he  must-  repeU  .  Their 
"  lordshipt 
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lof-dshtps  might  rely  upon  it,  that 
aggrandisemefit  on  the  part  of  this 
country  formed  no  feature  of  that 
negotiation.      But    opinion    must 
be  suspended   until  circumstances 
should  allow  of  that  more  perfect  in* 
formation  which  he  was  most  desi- 
rous of  fumi!»hing  to  their  lordships. 
The  duke  of  Sussex  was  happy 
to  find  by  the  noble  lord's  (Liver- 
pool) concluding  declaration,  that 
there  ^was  no  idea  of  aggrandise- 
ment mingling  with  the  councils 
of  his  majesty's  government ;  but 
as  that  noble  lord  had  refused  to 
give  information  to  the  house,  it 
%as  still  their  duty  to  require  it,  and 
ier  their  opinions  stand  on  record 
to  the  extent  of  the  information 
which  they  had.     He  remembered 
it  to  have  been  said  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  that  particular  cir- 
cumstances had  delayed  the  meet- 
ing of  the' congress.      On  looking 
over  the  treaties  which  had  already 
transpired,  he  had  found  that  by 
that  of  the  80th  of  May,  the  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Africa  were 
to  be   delivered  up  within  three 
months^  and  those  to  the  east  of  die 
Cape  in   six.     Those  settlements, 
then,  would  have  been  all  surren- 
cfered  before  the  assemrblage  of  con- 
gftesw.    Thus  much  was  at  least  in- 
fbrmatfon  which  they  could  obtain 
ftjr  themselves.     Ingoing  over  the 
different  treaties,  previous  to  that 
ef  Piiris,  he  found  that  when  Gua- 
tfaloupe  was  given  to  Sweden,  by 
the  fourth  additional  article  of  the 
SfFeSrsh  treaty,  he  found  it  stipu- 
lated  that  the  slave  trade  should 
BOt  be  recommenced  in  that  Island, 
and  an  observation  of  the  Swedish 
ftnremment  made  upon,  it,    that 
ihere'wasthe  less  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  that  article,  as  t!ie  king- 
dom was  not  in  the  habits  pf  that 
traSit.    Bat  hj  xht  $di  article  of 
ike^.treaqrtof  Fari«i  i».  found  thei 


island  given  up,  and  no  s^ipulatioD] 
againscthe  trade.  Surely  this  ought 
lo  have  made  the  mattnr'of  a  strict 
article  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the 
former.  He  found  by  the  same 
treaty  Guiana  restored  to  France.- 
Their  lordships  would  remember 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  long 
discussions  then  upon  the  subject. 
He  hoped  that  the  interest  which 
so  closely  united  the  court  of  Brazil 
to  this  country  would  sufl^r  no  in*- 
jury ;  and  that  the  stipulations  of 
ihe  treaty  of  Utrecht  on  that  points 
would  be  kept  in  mind.  With  re-* 
spect  to  Naples,  he  hoped  we  should' 
not  forget  an  old  ally,  nor^uflfer 
the  same  excuse  of  prior  arrange^ 
ments,  as  in  the  case  of  Norway,  t9' 
make  us  coincide  in  and  sanction' 
the  seizure  of  the  richest  Jewel  cf: 
the  crown  of  an  ally.  Neit,  as  to* 
Poland  and  Saxony.  Pdand  was- 
always  dear  to  his  recollections }  he: 
was  iinxious  for  her  restoration  to^ 
her  rank  amon^  nations.  Weliad^ 
at  least  one  Claim  to  merit  an  inlhi-; 
ence  on  this  occasion  ;  we  had  ne«- 
ver  openly  at  least  sanctioned  her^ 
partition*  This  bad  been  aUdwed*^ 
by  even  our  enemies.  When  that- 
man  who  was  now  removed  fdr  the' 
peace  of  the  world,  had  gone  inta' 
Poland,  boasting  that  Fnmce  Imd^ 
never  given  her  sanction  to  that  ^ 
iniquitous  act,  he  admitted  that  Sn«' 
gland  too  had  been,of  alltheodier 
nations,  the  freest  from  that  imp»-> 
tation.  As  to  Saxonv,  he  hoped 
that  no  usurpation  would  take^aCe. 
there,  and  that  the  people  "wouU 
not  be  turned  over  to  a  stranger 
without  •  their  own  consent.  Oil 
those  points  he  would  not  trouble 
the  house  farther.  The  nbble  loriL 
opposite  (Liverpool)  had  promised 
to  throw  additional  knowledge  4m 
their  discussion  when  they  met 
^gain :  but  unless  that  noble  Un^'s^ 
health  was  better  .than  btiiorflft  j^ 

might 
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ought  not  be  enabled  to  mett  their 
lordships ;  and  he  was  anxious  to 

re  hift'  sentiments  even  briefly  as 
did  now,  as  he  might  not  be  en- 
abled to  offer  them  at  any  future 
time. 

The  carl  of  Donoughmore  repro- 
bated the  anxiety  shown  by  mi- 
Qisters  for  the  adjournment  of  par- 
liament. When  the  supplies  were 
i|i  progress*  then  the  house  were 
tDld  that  nodiing  else  could  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  when  the 
^ney  bills  w^re'  passed,  then  they 
were  told  it  would  be  improper  to 
diPlatn  members  in  town  any  long- 
er. There  was  no  time  allowed 
fiw;  discussing  the  important  inter- 
est$  of  the  country.  The  existence 
gf  the  congress  was  the  only  an- 
Mrer  which  the  noble  lord  assigned 
ftr  his  silence.  His  noble  friend 
kyftd  $aid>  (hat  in  the  mean  time 
l^liament  xhight  take  up  the  con- 
deration  ef  the  agriculture  of  the 
iQWintry,  or  of  the  ouUion  question ; 
bttt»  Oh !  no  ;  we  were  told»  Wait. 
ibr  the  deliberations  of  the  congress 
•f  Vienna  I  This  was  the  general 
answer  to  every  question  t;hat  rela-' 
lyd  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
The  tnith  was»  be  feared*  that  it 
IMS  stiU  a  question  with  the  noble 
lordy  whether,  after  ajl  the  delibe- 
TattODs  of  the  congress,  peace  or 
W9t  would  be  the  result,  and  hence 
IIP  diange  was  cont^plated  in  our 
MaU«ihments«    He  repeated,  that 


It  seemed  as:  if  nothing  but  nrt»tio|i 
was    the   business  of  parliament  | 
for,  as  soon  as  the  supply  bills  were 
passed,  the  house  was  dismissed. 
Their  lordsliips  were  told,  that  the 
time  proposed  was  the  usual  time 
of  adjournment ;  but  could  this  be 
called  in  any  respect  an  usual  timei 
Was  the  country  ever  in  a  more 
critical  conjuncture  than  thepresent  ? 
I  The  weighty  concerns  now  under 
discussion  at  Vienna  were  precisely 
the  reason  why  parliament  should 
.  be  near  ministers  to  give  them  ad- 
vice, and  check  them  if  necessary 
in  their  mad  career.      To  judge 
from  the  proceedings  now  taking 
place,  and  the  trans^rence  of  alle* 
giance  from  one  sovereign  to  an^ 
other,  so  that  the  people  of  Saxony 
were  even  forbidden    to   put  up 
prayers  for  their  unhappy  monarch, 
be  feared  that  the  congress,  instead 
of  settling  Europe,  would   coni* 
pletely  unsettle  it,  and  give  rise  to 
new  wars  as  ruinous  as  the  last. 
Why  should  ministers  be  so  anxioui 
to  get  rid  of  parliament,  and  wish 
to  have  still  vnore  responsibility  on 
their  already  overburthened  shoul* 
ders?    Their  language  to  parlia* 
snent  was  tantamount  to  this^— You 
are    very    good   executive  inst|ti«' 
ments  of  taxation,  but  we  do  not 
want  you  as  advisers. 

The  question  was  then  jftit  and 
carried)  when  the  house  accordingly 
adjourned  to  the  9th  of  Februaiy, 
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acted  on  dut  dUjr  In  the  commont» 
(he  pxx>pert7'  tax  formed  the  Hrst  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  On  the  presentatioa 
of  the  Guildford  petition  against 
chat  tax,  Mr.*  Ponsonby  requested 
to  know  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer to  propose  the  renewal  of  the 
property  tax,  which  was  to  expire 
on  the  5th  of  April  next* 

Mr.  Vanbittart  replied,  that  his 
financial  arrangements  did  not  in- 
dade  the'  property  tax,  unless  the 
bouse  should  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  measures  which  lie  should  sug- 
gest.— On  being  further  pressed  by* 
Sfr«  Ponsonby  on  the  subject,  he 
saidy  the  renewal  of  die  property 
'tax  was  not  one  of  die  measures 
which  he  had  an  intention  to  pro- 
pose;»  but  he  had  other  measures 
to  propose  in  lieu  of  it. 

Mr.  Wfastbread  made  sozne  re- 
marks on  these  statements,  which  he 
Vud  differed  nutcrially  from  each 
odierintbe  cpmlruction  that  might 
be  pot  upon  ibern*  He  there^re 
aslod,  **did  the  right  honourable 
gentknsan  propose  the  property 
tax  as  an  alternative,  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  accept,  if  his  finan- 
cnd  propositions  were  not  agreed 
to^  or  did  he  mean  to  say,  that 
neither  in  thgt  event,  nor  in  any 
othei^  would  the  property  tax  be 
renewed!" 

The  chancellor  o(  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  op  the  17th  instant 
the  bouse  would  have  to  consider  a 
financial  scheme,  of  which  the  re- 
newal «f  die  property  tax  would 
form  no  part:  the  house  would 
then  determine  if  that  scheme  were 
prefenblc  to  a  mo<$£caiien  or  re- 
newal of  die  property  tax. 

Mr.  Wbitbreadsaid  the  property 
tax  was,  then,  to  be  the  altemadve. 

Gene^l  Gas<:ofne  declared,  he 
was  jBot  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
e;(pl4MU0n  o(  the  ch^QC^lpr  of  the 


exchequer."  He  had  a  petitioti  to 
present  on  the  same  subject,  and  ha 
believed  there  was  ntjyer  one  mors 
numerously  signed,  presented  in 
behalf  of  the  town  which  he  repre- 
sented ;  he  believed  that  there  wer^ 
not  above  seven  or  eight  individuals 
paying  the  i;ax  in  that  town  (Liveiw 
pool)  by  whom  the  petidon  againsC 
it  was  not  signed.  He  had  eif* 
pected  that  day  to  have  heard  a 
positive  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequCTf 
that,  as  he  saw  the  tax  was  so  d]s«^ . 
agreeable  to  the  country,  he  should 
not  attempt  to  propose  its  revival^ 
The  circumstances  which  had  at- 
tended die  adoption  of  the  petiuoa 
which  be  had  to  present,  were  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  he  could  not  suf» 
fer  the  quesdon  to  pass  without 
mentioning  themy  as  they,  proved* 
that  before  Christmas  the  ministry 
had  not  determined  whether  they 
should  not  prolong  the  existence  c^ 
the  property  tax  ^yond  the  5tb  of 
April  next,  or  rather  that  they  bad 
determined  to  condnoe  it  for  one 
year }  for  a  letter  written  soon  after 
the  recess,  from  a  person  too  closely 
in  the  confidence  of  the  prince  re- 
cent to  leave  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject* and  which  was  sent  to  Liver* 
pool,  stated  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  ministry  to  propose  the  cofW 
dnuadon  of  die  property  tax  for 
one  year,  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified 
by  the  American  government. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom  r-itidced,Jtwas^$<r 
^neral,  that  it  was  acted  upon. 
The  town  of  Liverpool,  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  met,  had 
been  called  together;  and  at  that 
meetii^  the  petidon  against  d)e 
property  tax>  which  he  &d  to  pre- 
sent,  had  been  agreed  on  by  all 
present,  with^  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  i;idivid«als.  He  was-dien 
instructed 
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hstracted  *to  inquire  what  the  in-' 
tientibns  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
ifrtre  ?  He  had,  bl  course,  no  right 
to  demand  what  those  intentions 
.  were;  but  he  should  have  wished  to 
have  been  informed  on  that  subject,' 
fo  know  whether  he  should  propose 
that  the  petition  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  or  simplv  that  ic  be  laid 
<in  the  tatlo/  It  would  be  most 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
light  honounable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Vansittart)  to  declare  absolutely 
Aat  he  should  not  propose  the  re- 
newal of  the  tax.  But  although 
ihe  explanation  which  had  been 
given  wats  not  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, he  did  not  think  fit  to  propose 
A  committee. — The  petition  was 
j^ead,  and  ordered  to  he  on  the 
tible.       ' 

•  Mr."  Whitbihead  observed,  that 
since  a  plan  of  general  finance  wgs 
to  be  submitted  so  early  as  the  17th, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  his  ma- 
jesty's^  government  were  apprized 
of  the  existing  state  of  Europe. 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  undoubtedly 
transmitted  the  particulars  of  pass- 
ing events.  Congress  was  not 
ended,  but  the  leading  points  were* 
surely.adjusted.  He  would  be  glad 
to  icnow  whether  ministers  had  any 
information  which  would  enable 
them  to  disavow,  on  the  part  of  this 
cbunrry,  any  participation  in  the; 
proceedings  of  prince  Repnin.  He 
^/i^ould  also  ask  if  the  state  of  Ge* 
neva  was  finally  arranged,  and  how 
Ikr  they  could  look  towards  the  ulti;, 
ihate  security  of  peace'.  Mr.  W,* 
then  Jfeferi-ed  to  some  of  "what  he 
V^rmei  the  disgracefulacts  of  ccn- 
^ress;  every  day  consigning  mil- 
Bons,  to  one  power»  making  upth^ 
equipoise  with'  so  many  additional 
sbbiects  of  another,  with  perfect  in-' 
dif^rence  to  tlfe  habits  or  feelings 
df  the  people  of  whose  rights  and' 
liberties  they-wertf  dbpoting.    l^id' 


these  potentates  conceive  that  the 
continental  nations  were  so  appall- 
ed, that  the  people  would  submit 
with  ta6c  compliance  to  such  trans* 
fers  ?  Hid  they  think  that  such 
fantastic  tricks  could  be  played  wkli 
impunity  in  the  present  state  and 
temper  of  the  world  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  its  his  noble  friend  lord 
Castlereagh  was  ^ally  expected,  he 
would  refrain, until  his  arrival, from 
any  explanations  upon  the  politiciii' 
events  which  had  been  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Whitbread  reminded  Mr, 
Vansittart,  that  previous  to  the  lute 
adjourament  he  had  promised  that, 
if  the  noble  lord  had  not  returned* 
when  they  had  re-assembled,  be 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  give  every* 
explanation  in  his  power*  to  that 
house. 

•  Mr.  Ponsonby  remarked,  diat  if 
the  state  of  things  at  Vienna  re-' 
quired  financial  efforts,  it  was 
surely  the  proper  course  to  give  the' 
house  some  information  on  uie  con- 
tinental affairs,  before  jsl  question  of 
general  finance  could  be  consider- 
ed. He  was,  however,  persuaded 
that  the  house  would  echo  back 
thh  feelings  of  the  country,  ^lich* 
loudly  called  for  public  retrench- 
ment; and  he  trusted  that  the  cou>' 
try,  seeing  tlie  operalion  of  its  uni-' 
ted  voice*  in  the  property  tax,  would" 
persevere  ^n  the  course"<5f  constitu- 
tional exertions,  to  procure  a  re-' 
du^tion  of  the  national  establish- 
ments to  such  a  scale  as  would  be 
found '  consistent  with  the*  honour 
and  security  of  the  cnuntry; 

House  of  lords,  Feb-  iSJ.-^The 
earl  of  Hardwicke  presented  three 
petitions,  from  farmers,  landhold-' 
e'rs,  and  others,  for  an  early  revisal 
of  the  corn  laws.    The  noble  earl 
said  it  was  not  intended  to  renew 
the  corn  eommiciee.    THeabtin-' 
dattt  importations,  and  tdfonjhkiion' 
obtained^ 
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6btamiedf  xtspeetiiig  the  growth  and 
jprice  of  grain  on  the  continent,  had 
•  placed  uie  question  of  the  com 
trade  in  a  situation  difiering  from 
Aat  of  last  session  of  parliament  $ 
^^  be  was  happy  to  add,  there  was 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government  to  relieve  the 
committees,  bjr  taking  the  question 
put  of  dieir  hands. 

Lord  GrenviUe  did  not  himself 
entertain  the  least  hope  that  any 
new  evidence  could  be  essentially 
aerviceable.  The  intended  mea- 
sures on  the  subject  of  com,  would 
in  his  opinion  be  far  from  remov- 
ragthe  difficulties  of  the  country. 
Those  measures  would  only  have 
0ie  efiect  of  lifting  the  burden  from 
those  who  ought  to  bear  it,  to  those 
who  ought  not  to  bear  it,  and  to 
increase  the  difficulties  under  which 
tb^  unfortunately  labour. 

fiOrd  Lauderdale  considered  the 
^oestion  as  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation  and  improvement  of  capi- 
tal, one  that  called  for  die  adoption 
of  the  executive,  which  was  bound 
to  see  justice  done  to  persons  who 
bad  so  large  an  interest  in  the 
country. 

Lord  Grenville  heard  with  re- 
gret that  a  body  so  powerful  as  the 
executive  government  had  agreed 
CD  advocate  a  change,  whidi  he 
CDuM  not  consider  beneficial  to  the 
country. — ^Adjourned. 

Feb.  15.— Several  petitions  were 
presented,  praying  for  a  considera- 
tion of  die  com  laws  ;->-as  were  cer- 
tain petitions  against  the  property 
tax. 

ITie  duke  of  Norfolk  presented 
aoe  from  the  city,  and  observed,  that 
a  tax  upon  income,  properly  modi- 
Bedf  was  one  of  die  wisest  and  most 
equal  that  could  be  adopted,  and 
preferable  to  the  mode  of  making 
up  for  fo  large  a  deficiency  by  an 
adcfitfOn  to  m  assessed  taxes. '  -At 
*  1815. 


all  erems,  hebad  nudi  Yadier  that 
the  income  tax  should  be  coDtinued, 
than  that  the  grand  stay  of  pubKc 
credit,  the  sinkmg  fund,  should  b% 
improperly  touched. 

fearl  FltzwtUiam  said,  that  the 
government  had  kept  the  militia 
embodied  when  there  was  no  law 
to  authorize  it.  According  to  the 
system  now  pursued,  government 
was  making  an  inroad  on  the  con« 
stitution,  for  the  militia  would  be 
converted  intoajpermanent  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace.  The  only 
causes  of  keeping  the  militia  em- 
bodied were^  insurrection,  rebellion, 
invasion,  or  imminent  danger  of 
invasion.  His  lordship  then  alluded 
to  certain  statements  of  grievanoes 
relative  to  the  militia  sa^ice, 
which  hsld  reached  him.  He  de» 
precated  the  idea  of  a  standing 
army  thus  endeavoured  to  be  intro- 
duced  I  and  concluded  by  moving 
an  address  to  the  prince  regent  for 
the  immediate  disembodying  of  the 
militia. 

,  Lord  Sidmouth  was  surprised  * 
that,  considering  the  supposed  im. 
portance  of  the  subject,  it  had  not 
been  brought  forward  eariier.  No- 
thing had  been  done  in  it  since  Oc* 
tober.  And  now  when  the  militia 
were  acmally  disembodying,  the 
motion  was  to  be  made.  His  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had,  however,  vio- 
lated no  law.  The  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  whole  body  of  militia 
acts,  for  they  were  all  embodied  in 
the  49d  of  the  Icing,  sustained  them. 

Lord  Grenville  was  peculiarly 
surprised  at  the  paper  which  had 
been  laid  on' the  table.  It  contain- 
ed the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  on  the  act.  But  he  re* 
collected  a  period  when  the  judges 
hsid  been  called  on  for  extra-judicial 
opinions,  and  they  reconraoended 
the  raising  of  ship  money,  if  it 
}dMsed||ie  crown.  The  crown  law- 
F  officers 
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oScers  had  given  crown  law  of  this 
nature  wittiin  his  own  memory,  but 
it  cotild  not  stand  a  moment  in  the 
courts. 

Tne  lord  chancellor  considered 
the  interpretation  of  the  noble  lord 
as  unsound.  In  this  very  4*2d  of 
the  present  reign,  it  was  enacted. 
That  the  king,  on  calling  out  the 
militia,  may  and  shall  communi- 
cate the  same  to  parliament,  or  as- 
semble it  for  the  purpose,  within 
fourteen  days.  But  in  no  part  of  the 
act  which  thus  guarded  against  the 
royal  authority  in  calling  out,  was 
there  a  word  as  to  disembodying. 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  if  the 
statutes  were  silent  on  the  subject 
oLdisembodying  the  militia,  what 
v^s  undefined  certainly  left  to  the 
crown  a  power  to  exercise  its  dis- 
cretion, which  was  to  be  exercised 
with  an  anxious  regard  to  proper 
feelings  and  to  public  justice. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  observed, 
that  under  all  the  circumstances, 
and  with  the  utmost  desire  to  disp. 
embody  the  militia^  ministers  had 
thought  it  best  to  proceed  by  de- 
grees. Accordingly,  during  the 
recess  some  additionHl  regiments 
were  disembodied,  others  were  in 
a  course  of  being  disembodied,  and 
all  would  actually  be  so  as  circum- 
stances permitted. 

The  house  then  divided  ;  when 
there  "appeared, — against  the  ad- 
drefs  27  ;  for  it  12. — Majority,  15, 
-^-Adjourned. 

House  of  commons,  Feb.  13.—. 
Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  in  the 
moiith  of  November  last  a  discus- 
sion took  place  upon  the  subject  of 
a  proclamation  issued  by  prince 
Repnin  at  Dresden,  in  which  he 
transfers  the  Saxons  to  the  domi- 
nion of  Prussia.  But  it  was  denied 
by  ministers  that  the  British  nego- 
tiator was  a  party  to  it.  He  (Mn  ■ 
Whitbread)  would  now  assert. upoa 


authority,  tHat  the  noble  lord  was 
a  party  to  this  fmblic  act,  and  that 
he  afterwards  delivered  in  a  note 
against  this  measure,  to  which  he 
had  formally  subscribed  his  name* 
The  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  no<f 
ble  lord  could  easily  be  accounted 
for.     In  the  first  instance,  he  lent 
liis  sanction  to  this  inequitable  usur- 
pation ;  but  when  the  state  of  pub* 
lie  feeling  in  this  country  induced 
his  colleagues  to  send  out  fresh  in- 
structions on  the  subject,  he  pro- 
tested against  it  by  delivering  in  a 
note.     What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
British  government  upon  points  no- 
toriously decided,  authenticated  by 
public  documents,  and  by  the  con- 
duct of  British  commanders  ?    He 
would  instance  the  annexation  of 
Genoa  to  Sardinia.— Recollecting 
the  public  professions  of  modera- 
tion rnade  by  the  allies  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  their  career,  the  in. 
vectives  tliey  had  poured  upon  the 
unprincipled  usurpations  and  an- 
nexations of  Bonaparte  (who,  how- 
ever, did  not,*like  them,  dispense 
with  the  formality  of  deliberation 
and  the  assignment  of  some  cause,) 
—recollecting  all  this,  was  it  possi- 
ble not  to  feci  shame,  indignation, 
and  disgust,  at  the  conduct  of  this 
unhallowed  congress  ?     When  lord 
William  Bentinck  landed  in  Tos* 
cany,  bearing  upon  his  banners  li- 
berty and  independence  to  the  peo^ 
pie  of  Italy,  a  proclamation   was 
sent  forth,  calling  upon  the  Italians 
to  rally  round  the  British  standard 
for  the  recovery  of  their  honour,  in- 
dependence,  and    all   those    holj 
rights  that  are  dear  to  men.    They 
are  invited  in  this  proclamation  to 
aspire  to  the  glorious  destiny  of 
Spain,  Portugal  Holland,  and  Si- 
cily, whidi  were  redeemed  by  Eiv» 
gland  and  by  their  own  patriotism 
from  a  foreign  yoke.    This  pro^ 
claoiaMOQ  yr9fi  dieted  M^u-gh  181^% 

In 
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tn  NovenAier  a  simtlar  prooiama* 
tioa  was  issued  to  the  people  of 
Geooay  professing  to  restore  the 
ancient  constitntion  of  the  republfc. 
If  ever  a  nation  pledged  its  faith  to 
mamtain  the  indepondeoce  of  an- 
other,  under  the  sacred  obligation  of 
national  honour>  it  was  in  this  in- 
stance: yet>  in  1815  its  provisional 
government  -  is  dissolved,  their 
nopes  of  independence  are  dissipa- 
ted, the/  are  grossly  betrayed,  and 
the  public  faith  of  England  is  eter- 
nally dishonoured.  From  April 
ISli^  when  the  Britiish  commander 
took  possession,  to  January  1815, 
die  Genoese  hear  nothing  of  lord 
Castlereagh's  movements  at  the 
congress  up  to  this  impolitic  and 
inhuman  act,  by  which  they  are-de- 
livered to  ihe  king  of  Sardinia. 
They  then  find  that  every  promise 
\ras  delusion,  that  their  fate  is  fiied, 
and  that  they  were  selected  as  the 
firft  victims  to  the  ambition  of  the 
aOies.  '  Even  in  the  wildest  mo* 
nencs  of  the  revolurfon,  the  French 
disguised  conquest  and  oppression 
nnder  the  name  of  fraternizing — 
they  did  not  act  wholly  without  a 
pretence.  This  annexation  of  Ge- 
noa is  effected  by  a  British  com- 
mander professing  to  act  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  prince 
yegent.  He  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
should  like  to  see  this  order  pro- 
duced in  the  house.  After  this 
disgraceful  deed  ministers  may  well 
shromd  themselves  in  silence  ;—4i 
deed  which  the  union  of  all  the 
powers  on  earth  could  not  justify, 
and  which  is  perpetrated  only  be* 
caose  the  sufferers  axe  too  feeble  to 
resist.  Will  ministers  declare  these 
things  to  be  true,  or  pledge  them- 
selves that  they  are  false;  or  will 
they  still  sit  silent  under  the  guik 
and  shame  of  this  odious  transac- 
tion? Let  gentlemen  turn  their 
€f€S  to  Itaij,  zad  what  would  they 


find  to  be  *he  condition  of  that  na« 
tion  ?  A  profound  but  desperate  si- 
lence, wafting  for  vengeance  with 
•characteristic  determination,isevery 
where  observable.  What  has  been 
the  conduct  of  that  power  in  whose 
capital  the  congress  is  held  ?  Au« 
stria  took  conditional  possession 
of  Italy  by  an'  agreement  with  the 
viceroy  Eugene  Beauharnois,  a  per- 
son whose  honour  and  valour  had 
procured  him  the  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment of  the  Italians,  in  spite  of 
the  tyranny  exercised  over  them  by 
Bonaparte.  In  pursuance  of  the 
tre:uy  with  this  prince,  general  Belle- 
garde  took  possession  of  Italy  in 
the  name  not  of  Austria,  but  of  |^e 
allies.  But  Austria  considers  her 
possession  of  Italy  so  absolute,  that 
she  is  anxious  to  place  a  garrison 
in  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  wighty 
monarch  whose  arugust  protectioii 
is  guarantied  to  the  Genoese!  Au- 
stria takes  absolute  possession  of  the 
Venetian  torritorics,  of  the  republic 
of  Lucca,  contrary  to  the  avowed 
principle  of  restoring  the  ancient 
governments  of  the  Milanese,  he« 
lore  die  final  arrangements,  when 
alone  she  could  assert  her  ancient 
title ;  and  at  the  same  moment  that 
these  flagrant  usurpations  are  com- 
mitced  by  Austria,  England  is  pay- 
ing 75,000  ircops  on  the  continent, 
"  for  the  protection  of  states."  He 
readily  admitted  the  right  of  Au- 
stria to  the  Milanese ;  but  even  there, 
what  has  been  the  consequence  of 
Austrian  dominion  ?  What  has 
been  the  fruit  of  this  tree  of  salva- 
tion, so  studiously  contrasted  with 
the  tree  of  liberty  \  Exactions,  im- 
prisonments,  tortures,  and  execu- 
tions 5  every  freeman  denoanced' 
as  a  traitor,  and  subjected  m  tribu* 
nals  without  authority  to  judge 
them,  and  of  i^  character  as  dark- . 
and  sanguinary  a^  even  the  Inqui. 
^tion«  The  troops  of  Italy  are' 
F  3  dragged 
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dragged  ihto  Germany  contrary  to 
the  treaty ;  but  before  their  arrival 
at  their  destination,  the  skeletons  of 
each  regiment  only  remain.  Ha 
hoped  there  was  still  virtue  enough 
remaining  in  Europe'  to  protest 
against  tnis  disgraceful  policy.  He 
hoped  that  there  was  still  in  the 
British  cabinet,  even  constituted  as 
it  now  b»  enough  of  British  feeling 
to  resist  this  career  of  usurpation 
and  oppression — he  hoped  there 
was  still  humanity  enough  to  inter- 
fere for  the  preservation  of  those 
ixnhappy  men  who  were  draeged 
before  unauthorized  and  unrelent- 
ing tribunals.  He  should  trouble 
|he  house  with  only  a  fevr  words 
more.  No  objection,  he  trusted, 
would  be  felt  by  ministers  to  com- 
municate the  information  he  had 
f6rmerl7  demanded  respecting  the 
expense  of  the  fortresses  in  Bel- 
gium j  and  also  whether  the  still 
xnore  extraordinary  measure  was 
adopted,  of  erecting  intrenched 
camps  between  each  iortress.  Mi- 
nisters no  doubt  had  the  necessary 
papers.  If  he  was  correctly  in- 
formed, a  movement  of  Prussian 
troops  had  taken  place  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  which  Bel- 

fium  was  exposed  to  the  French, 
t  required  only  a  glance  at  the 
map,  to  perceive  that  this  would  be 
the  direct  consequence  of  such  a 
movement.  Had  the  allies  but 
given  to  Belgium!  a  constitution 
worth  defending,  neither  fortresses 
nor  camps  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  Its  defence/  If  no  satisfac- 
tory conttadiction  were  gjiven,  he 
iMr.  Whttbread)  should  consider 
!ie  British  minister  at  the  congress 
as  having  sanctioned  measures  the 
most  impolitic  in  regard  to  Eu- 
rope, and  most  disgraceful  to  En- 
gland. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
could  assure  die  honourable  gentle- 


man>  that  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Casdereagh)  would  be  folly  pre* 
pared  to  meet  those  charges  in  his. 
place:  and  with  respect  to  the 
questions  put  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  no  answer  ii^ould  be 
given  to  them.  The  present  was 
not  the  time  forexplanadon ;  when 
the  proper  period  arrived,  thej 
should  be  fuUy  eiven. 

MV.  Ponsonby  beseeched  the 
speaker  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  trea- 
sury bench,  and  declare  whether  he 
had  ever  seen  ministers  in  a  condi- 
tion more  forlorn,  or  more  truly  ob- 
jects of  mielancholy  pity.  It  was 
not  for  him  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  to  say 
whether  any  portion  of  conienpt 
might  mingle  with  his  feelings  of 
commiseration. — Adjourned. 

Feb.  14. — Mr.  Bennetraoyed  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for. the  abo- 
lition of  ^aol  fees,  and  certain  other 
fees  received  in  the  prisons  of  Great 
Britain.  The  bill  which  he  pro- 
posed to  introduce  was  a  copy  of 
that  which  ha<ihmanimously  passed 
that  house  last  session,  with  the  ex* 
ception  only  of  certain  clauses 
which  he  thought  proper  to  omit, 
because  they  were  objected  to  else- 
where. From  his  own  personal  ob- 
servation in  the  course  of  a  pretty 
extensive  tour  which  he  had  lately 
taken,  he  could  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  fees  and  other  exactioss 
complained  of  in  our  prisons,  were 
one  of  the  greatest  psacucal  evils 
which  justice  and  humanity  had  to 
deplore  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Alderman  Shaw  asked  the 
honourable  mover,  whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  include  aU  the  gaols 
in  the  kingdom  ? 

Mr.  B^net  replied,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  comprehend  all  tbo 

fLols,  exceptmg  omy  those  of  the 
ing^  Bench,  the  Fleet,  and  the 
Manhalsea,  which  were  under  iho 
direction  of  the  superior  cosm  of 
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hv— ^bot  even  with  respect  to  these 
prisDns,  be  had  it  in  contemplation 
■to  propose  the  appointment  of  a 
committee*  to  inquire  into  their  sute 
and  conduct^  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  fees. — ^The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Robinson  moved  that  the 
bouse  should  on  Friday  resolve  into 
a  committee  to  consider  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  last  session, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  com  trade. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
sud»  tliat  in  consequence  of  the  ur« 
rencf  of  the  question  to  which  his 
nonourable  friend's  notice  referred, 
he  should  postpone  the  motion  of 
whidi  he  had  given  notice  for  Fri- 
dav  upon  the  subject  of  finance. 

Mr.  Robinson'  presented  copies 
Of  the  correspondence  between  earl 
Bachurst  and  sir  James  Duff,  re- 
specting certain  conduct  of  the  lat- 
ter in  Spain. 

Mr*  Whttbread  said,  tliat  one  of 
the  Spanish  gentlemen  so  unjustly 
surrendered  at  Gibraltar  liad  arrived 
m  England,  and  thought  proper  to 
state  his  own  case  with  respect  to 
that  sorrender,  in  which  statement 
be  had  given  a  direct  contradiction 
to  the  grounds  upon  which  general 
Smith  professed  to  justify  the  ar- 
rest of  that  gentleman.  The  ge- 
neral stated  th^t  Mr.  Puigblanch 
and  his  companion  had  entered  Gi- 
bndtiir  without  permission,  under 
feigned  names,  and  tliat  by  thus 
violating  the  standing  orders  of  the 
garrison  they  became  liable  to  ar- 
test  :-^at  these  two  points  are  di- 
stmctlj  denied  by  Mr.  Puigblanch, 
who  lad,  after  his  surrender,  been 
pronounced  innocent  by  the  tribu- 
nal to  which  his  case  was  referred, 
eren  at  Cadiz,  since  which  acquit- 
tal he  had  found  his  way  to  En- 
gland. This  gentleman  alleged, 
mat  sa  far  from  having  entered  Gi- 
braltar wuhoat  permission,  and  un- 


der a  feigned  name,  he  entered  that 
garrison  in  his  proper  name,  with 
a  passport  signed  in  the  usual  form.  . 
But  even  were  general  Smith's  ^ 
statement  correct,  as  to  Mr.  Puie- 
blanch's  mode  of  entering  Gibral- 
tar, that  would  not  justify  the  sur- 
render of  this  gentleman  aiui  his 
companion  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. For  that  surrender,  how- 
ever, he  .understood  that  a  prece« 
dent  was  quoted  in  the  case  of  ge- 
neral Campbell,  who  delivered  up 
to  the  governor  of  Ceuta  four  per- 
sons who  had  escaped  from  the 
dungeons  of  that  governor.  But 
he  (Mr.  W.^  had  obtained  such  in^ 
formation  with  respect  to  the  treat, 
ment  of  these  four  persons,  as  mast, 
he  was  sure,  excite  the  horror  of 
every  man  in  England,  and  in  Sn- 
rope,  who  did  not,  like  sir  James 
Duff,  devote  himself  to  the  detesta- 
ble government  of  Spain.  These 
persons,  who  were  highl)^  respecta* 
ble,  had  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion to  general  Monte vcrde,  in 
South  America,  and  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  that  capitulation  was  the 
immunity  of  their  persons ;  yet,  by 
a  most  scandalous  breach  of  faith, 
they  were  sent  in  irons  to  the  dun- 
geons of  Ceuta,  from  which  they 
contrived  to  escape  to  Gibraltar, 
encouraged/to  hope,  that  when  they 
reached  any  place  blest  with  thie 
name  of  English,  tliey  should  bs 
secure  from  tyranny  and  persecu- 
tion. But,  vain  the  delusion,  they 
were  basely  sur|:enJered  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Ceuta,  in  whose  dungeons 
they  still  languished,  unless  reliev. 
ed  from  their  sufferings  by  death. 
Such,  then,  was  the  precedent  plead- 
ed to  justify  geiieral  Smith. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  he  had 
not  beard  of  the  statement  of  the 
Spanish  gentleman  whom  the  ho- 
nourable member  had  mentioned ; 
but  upon  reporting  that  case  to  the 
F  :$  proper 
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proper  office,  he  could  not  diink 
thai  there  would  be  any  hesitation 
to  inquire  into  the  subject. — ^I'he 
papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed* 

Sir  S*  Romilly  rose»  to  move  for 
leave  to  b:ing  in  a  biU  to  render  the 
freehold  estates  of  persons  dying  in 
debt,  liable  to  simple  contract  debts.. 
U'he  measure,  he  said,  was  precisely 
similar  to  one  which  had  passed 
that  house  with  a  considerable  ma- 
jority last  session,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  hun  to 
dwell  upon  its  character  at  any 
length.  The  only  object  of  the  bill 
was,  to  give  to  simple  contract 
creditors  the  same  remedy  against 
real  estates  as  specialty  creditors 
now  had  ;  the  claims  of  specialty 
creditors  being,  always  first  satis- 
fied. If  he  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  carry  his  measure,  he  hoped 
some  ottier  individual,  more  fortu- 
nate than  he  had  been  in  his  endea- 
vours to  amend  our  legislative 
\ode,  would  follow  it  up  by  other 
remedies,  which  the  general  state 
of  our  debtor  and  creditor  laws  re« 
quired.  The  law  in  England  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  most  extraordinary 
principle  with  respect  to  debtors ; 
a  principle  of  the  greatest  rigour 
against  the  person  of  the  debtor, 
and  the  greatest  lenity  towards  his 
property.  It  punished  a  man  for 
not  paying  his  debts,  and  yet  left 
his  pro(5erty,  which  could  pay  them, 
uh(oucned.  Imprisonment  for  debt 
too  often  became  imprisonment  for 
fife  I  and  so  far  a^  the  la^  enact- 
ments remedied  that  monstrous 
evil,  they  had  his  cordial  approba- 
tion. He  hoped,  however,  those 
enactments  would  only  be  the  be- 
ginning, and  would  be  followed  by 
others  which  would  rectify  the  nu- 
merous deficiencies  in  that  part  of 
Y>ur  laws.  While  the  case  of  the 
debtor  was  considered,  that  of  the 
creditor  ought  also  to  occupy  the 


attention  of  parliament.  Hehppe<) 
some  means  would  be  devised  t0 
put  down  the  many  artifices  by 
which  the  fair  creditor  was  now 
deprived  of  his  i  ust  claims.  Those 
who  were  opiuent  and  profligate 
enough,  mighty  ag  the  law  now 
stood,  protract  the  payment  of  their 
debts  by  writs  of  error,  bills  in 
chancery,  and  various  other  sham 
pleas.  He  trusted  they  would  not, 
by  repealing  the  insolvent  acts  of 
last  session,  bring  us  back  to  that 
barbarous  state  of^he  laws  in  which 
we  were  before  they  were  passed. 
Among  the  evils  which  have  been 
described  as  flowing  from  those 
acts,  one  was,  that  they  diminished 
predit ;  but,  paradoxical  as  it  might 
appear,  he  confessed  he  was  not 
sorry  to  see  that  sort  of  credit  which 
they  affected,  diminished.  It  was 
not  the  great  commercial  credit  of 
thj:  country  that  was  touched;  it 
was  those  little  debts,  the  facility  of 
contract  in8[  which  added  much  to 
the  gener^  misery  and  depravit)' 
of  society.  The  honourable  anS 
learned  member  then  concluded 
with  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  subject  the  freehold  estates 
of  persons  dying  in  debt  to  the 
claims  of  simple  contract  creditors. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  said,  no  person 
was  more  an  enemy  to  perpeta^ 
imprisonment  for  debt  than  he  was^ 
and  indeed  such  rigour  never  could 
be  exercised,  for  temporary  insol-* 
vent  acts  were  frequently  passed, 
and  liberated  those  individuals  who 
were  so  circumstanced.  Whilei 
however,  he  deprecated  severe  im« 
prisonment  for  debt,  he  did  not 
tliink  it  right  they  should  be  dis- 
charged with  so  trifling  a  punish- 
ment as  was  now  substituted. 

Mr.  Horner  observed,  that  in  his 
opinion  nothing  could  be  more  Ia« 
mentable,  than  that  the  term  qf  the 
imprisonment  of  a  debtor  should 
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be  extended  for  a  single  weelc  after 
the  complere  and  s;itisfactory  dis- 
closure of  his  property. 

Mr.  Lockhart  adverted,  to  the 
insolvent  act,  contending  that  it  had 
been  extremely  mischievous.  Many 
persons  would  never  hesitate  to  run 
in  debt,  if  they  knew  that  in  impri- 
sonment of  three  months  would  ex- 
•  onerate  them  from  their  obliga- 
tions. In  his  opinion  the  insolvent 
Wn  had  destroyed  credit,  not  only 
^here  it  was  injurious,  but  where 
it  Was  eminently  serviceable,  and 
indeed  almost  indispensable. 

Leave  was  then  granted.  Sir  S. 
Romiliy  immediately  brought  in 
the  bill. — Adjourned. 

February  15.-T-Captain  Bennet 
brought  in  his  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
gaolfecs,  which  was  read  a  first  time. 

The  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don brought  up  a  petition  from  the 
common  council,  praying  for  leave 
to  present  a  petition  (notwithstand- 
ing the  regular  period  for  present^ 
isg' private  petitions  was  past)  for 
the  improvement  of  the  great  com- 
munication with  the  North  ro;ld  by 
St.  M:irtin's-le-grand,  and  by  the 
intended  site  of  the  post-office; 

On  the  question  that  this  be 
agreed  to — 

The  speaker bb^rved,  that  it  in^ 
TOlved  a  question  of  public  money, 
and  asked  whether  it  had  the  con- 
sent of  the  crown  ? 

The  chancellor  tif  the  exchequer- 
h»e  to  signify  that  assent ;  at  tlie 
same  time  he  must  vindicate  him- 
self from  the  leports  that  had  been 
spread,  of  his  having' threatened  to 
remove  the  post-office  out  of  the 
eity,  and  by  this  iheans  prevailing 
tijwn  them  to  agree  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  situation  ^llrhich  had 
been  mentioned  near  Sj.  Martin*s- 
le^grand.  ^  The  fact  wasjtiiat  from 
full  investigation,  he  wa$  convinced 
that  the  business  of  the  department 


could  not  be  carried  on  adequately 
in  the  present  post-office,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  bitild  another. 
Several  other  situations  in  the  city 
had  beeit  pointed  out,  but  all  of 
them  had  been  found  more  or  les^ 
inconvenient*  Thc^situatioti  point- 
ed out  was  the  most  convenient  for 
a  post-office  that  could  bfe  found 
within  the  city  of  London. 

Mr*  Baring  thought  that,  indei 
pendent  of  the  accommodation  to 
be  given  froni  the  post-office  being 
placed  in  one  situation  rather  thart 
another,  the  house  should  take  into 
its  consideration  the  great  public 
expense  to  be  incurred  by  the  pro- 
posed plan.  The  chanceilor  of  the 
exchequer  well  knew  the  objection* 
of  the  xtie^chants  of  London  to  the 
proposed  removal  of  the  post-office* 
Independent,  however^  df  the  ac- 
commodation, there  was  this  great 
objection  to  the  new  plan,  that  it 
would  be  found  to  cost  th6  country 
no  Icbs  than  800,000/.  which  was  ' 
an  expenditure  that  in  the  present 
financial  state  of  the  coilntry  he 
thought  the  house  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  sanction. 
^8ir  W.  Curtis  said^  that  Jf  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
new  post-officej  he  did*  not  care? 
much  whether  it  cost  8O0,GO0A  01* 
.500,000/.  As  to  himself  in  parti- 
cular, there  were  but  few  men  in  the 
city  that  would  feci  more  personal 
convenience  than  himself  in  the 
post-office  Remaining  where  it  was. 
He  should,  however,  support  the 
proposed  removal,  for  the  purpose 
of  general  accommodation. 

Mr.  Grenfell  thought  that  the 
convenience  of  other  people  shoYild 
be  attended  to,  as  well  astlie  conveni- 
ence of  those  who  lived  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Louxbafd- 
street.  He  believed  that  a  Very  great 
proportion  of  the  merchants  ot  Lon- 
don lived  west  of  Lombard- street. 
F  4  The 
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IThe  chancellor  of  the  ezcbtqiier 
thought  the  phm  proposed  the  most 
ttconomical  that  could  he  adopted^ 
and  that  it  would  come  cheaper 
tlian  rebuildmg  the  ptesent  post* 
office. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  was  conYmced, 
that  at  a  much  less  expense  than 
l^as  proposed  for  this  new  building, 
ihe  present  post-office  might  be 
made  sufficient  for  all  purposes* 

jSir  J.  Shaw  said  that  the  city  of 
London  had  but  a  small  interest 
m  the  question*  except  that  they 
naturally  felt  interested  for  the  im* 
provement  of  their  capital. 

The  house  then  divided  on  the 
receiving  the  petition^— Ayes,  71«"— 
Noes,  24r.— ^Majority  47* 

The  petition  was  then  presented, 
and  referred  to  a  committee. 

Some  conversation  then  took 
place  on  the  propriety  of  producing 
not  only  the  esChnate  and  plans  of 
the  new  post-office,  but  likewise  of 
the  expense  attending  the  plan  of 
rendering  the  present  establishment 
sufficiently  commodious. 

Feb.  16.*-The  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  when  the 
chancdlor  of  the  exchequer  said,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  generally 
agreed,  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
itances-of  the  counti^,  it  would  be 
neither  proper  nor  indeed  possible 
for  the  bank  to  resume  its  payments 
in  specie*  It  would  be  necessary 
first  UJ  know  the  exact  ampunt  of 
our  foreign  credit  and  expenditure. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  course  of  exchanges  had  taken 
another  turn.  The  circumstances 
of  the  last  year  did  indeed  afford  a 
rery  promising  prospect  for  the  fu- 
tuxe.  The  r^uction  of  the  price 
of  bullion,  as  well  as  the  favourable 
torn  that  the  exchanges  had  uken, 
had  i^aced  us  in  such  a  situation, 
that  we  might  fairly  hope  for  the 
rMonuion  of  our  former  circular 


liotLt  which  was  90  nnc&.  itdxt^ 
by  manj  persons^  He  concluded 
by  moving,  **  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  be  directed  to  vbovc 
for  leave  to  bring  Ip,  a  bill  to  con4 
tinue  the  bank  restriction  act  for  a 
time  to  be  limited." 

Mr.  Tiemey  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  gent*  in  thinking  that  the  bank 
restriction  aa  oueht  to  be  continned 
**  for  a  time  to  be  limited."  The  mo- 
tion was  thenagreed  to.— Adjourned^ 

Feb.  17.— Mr.  Whitbread  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  lord  Batburst 
had  ordered  any  bquiries  to  be 
ma^  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Puigblanch,  which 
contradicted  materially  the  states 
ment  of  general  Smidi.  Mr.  Cor* 
rea,  whom  they  gare  np  to  the  bar« 
barity  of  his  persecutors,  was  a 
most  distinguished  officer^  who  had 
fought  in  many  battles  for  the  re« 
storation  of  king  Ferdinand.  At 
the  time  he  was  delivered  op  at 
Gibraltar,  he  had  two  sons,  both, 
officers,  prisoners  in  France.  One 
of  them  bad  received  eleven  wounds* 
and  the  other  four,  in  fighting  £E>r 
iheir  country  and  the  restoration  of 
king  Ferdinand.  The  only  charge 
that  was  brought  against  this  oU 
sdnguished  and  mentorbot  officer 
yras,  that  he  had  written  a  rery 
temperate  letter  to  king  Ferdiaaad, 
pointing  out  the  bene&  that  would 
result  to  him  and  the  monarchy 
from  agreeing  to  the  constitution. 
**  And  now  (said  Mr.  W.)  let  sir 
James  Duff  and  gcsicral  Snutfa,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  know  what  it  was 
thev  did  when  they  gave  up  this 
unrortunaite  gentleman  to  the  rage 
of  his  persecutors!  Mr.  Coirea 
had  been  sentenced  ro  ten  years  im- 
prisonment at  Ceuu,  on  board  the 
galleys,  and  there  he  now  Is  in  the 

greatest  misery.     I  contend  that 
le  country  is  bound  in  honour  \o 
obtain  his  teleasa^" 

The 
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Tint  dnnocBor  of  dieexcliN|iier 
S3ad«  that  it  would  have  been  far 
more  desinble  tp  have  a  regular 
motioa  made  upon  the  papers  be* 
fore  the  hoace,  than  for  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  make  a  speech 
full  fx  invective  and  declamation, 
withoat  any  auihority  at  alL 

Mr.  Whtt^read  repHe^fy  that 
diose  remarks  which  the  risht  ho* 
ixwrablc  gentleman  had  cal&d  *'  in- 
Tecti^e  and  declamation^"  were 
founded  on  the  papers  presented  to 
the  bouse.  If  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  did  not  think  the  honour 
of  the  nation  involv«d  iivthis  trans- 
acticm,  as  well  as  the  characters  of 
huUridual  officers,  he  should  at  no 
distant  day  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  most  seriously  to  this  ques- 
doflu 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then 
read  for  the  house  goins;  into  a 
committee  on  the  com  &ws« — It 
was  ordered,  that  the  reports  of  the 
lords  and  commons  of  the  last  ses- 
sioa  should  be  referred  to  the  com* 
mittecu 

The  bouse  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee^ 

Mr.  Robinson  rose.  He  said  that 
be  should  not  attempt  to  disguise 
it  from  the  house,  that  the  question 
was  one  of  ezueme  difficulty.  In 
^t,  it  was  so  surrounded  with  dif- 
ficulties, that  a  choice  among  diffi- 
culties was  all  that  was  left  for  them 
to  determine  on.  He  could  not 
avoid  seeing  that  many  evils  must 
unavoidably  follow  the  determina* 
tioo  of  the  question,  in  whatever 
way  It  might  be  decided.  He  be- 
Ixered,  however,  that  many  objec- 
tions which  were  made  at  first  to 
dim  measure  were  now  removed^ 
He  believed,  in  particular,  that  the 
misrqjresentations  which  had  been 
induttrioosly  circulated,  as  to  the 
molSves  and  objecu  of  those  gentle- 
mo  whoorigtAatefl  t)iemea$urr»faa4- 


died  away,  and  tfaat  no  sndi  inv 
pression  any  longer  existed  in  the 
pubbc  mind*  It  he  could  have  an 
idea  that  the  measure  originated 
in  any  views  so  mean»  so  base  and 
paltrf ,  as  had  been  attributed  to  the 
landholders  of  the  country  i  if  he 
could  suppose  that  there  was  any 
idea  of  protecting  a  privileged  class 
in  making  exorbitant  proms  to  the 
detriment  of  th6  comtnunity  ;,he 
most  solemnly  declared  to  God| 
that  he  should  have  had  nO  hand  in 
bringing  this  measure  forward* 
His  only  feeling  upon  the  subject 
was  a  wish  to  do  good  to  all  par* 
ties.  We  were  not  now  in  the  si- 
tuation of  considering,  for  the  first 
time,  whether  a  system  of  restric- 
tions  ought  to  be  adopted  or  nnc^ 
In  almost  every  branch  of  our  traded 
restrictions  had  been  introduced* 
When  restriction  had  been  so  long, 
incorporated  with  our  whole  sy« 
stem,  it  could  not  be  easily  torn 
from  one  part  of  it,  without  a  re- 
TulsioD  which  might  produce  the 
most  serious  mischiei^  Those  who 
c6ntended  most  strongly  against 
the  measure,  had  themselves,  in 
many  instances,  the  benefit  of  that 
protection  which  was  derived  ftom 
a  system  of  restrictions.  If  the  im* 
portation  of  corn  from  abroad*  was  ' 
to  be  absolutely  prohibited,  this 
would  undoubtedly  gready  in- 
crease the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, as  it  was  well  known  that  the 
good  land  in  this  country,  which 
was  capable  of  producing  com^vith 
litde  labour,  was  of  but  limited  ex-^ 
tent.  If  the  demand,  however, 
should  exceed  the  supply  which 
this  country  could  ratbe,  the  defi-. 
ciency  must  be  made  up  by  foreign 
importation.  Without  some  pre- 
cautionary measure  of  this  kind,  we 
might  have  to  contend  against  the 
double  difficulty  of  a  deficiency  at 
bJomCf  and  a  suspensioi^  of  omr  sup- 
plies 
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plm  from  abroad.  To  make  corn 
trlthnately  cheap,  as  well  as  to 
^uard  against  an  evil  of  this  kind. 
It  was  necessary  to  extend  a  legis* 
lative  encouragement  to  its  pro- 
duction at  home.  It  was  worthy 
of  observation,  too,  that  thtre  was 
no  branch  of  commerce  with  re- 
spect to  which  France  had  shown 
a  greater  jealousy  than  the  trade  in 
corn.  It  i^as  a  hazard  that  ought 
not  to  be  incurred*  of  France  pro- 
hibiting her  produce  to  be  sent 
bere  at  a  season  when  we  should 
stand  most  in  need  of  it.  Suppose 
that  an  event  of  this  nature  should 
happen,  and  in  a  moment  of  diffi- 
culty, with  no  remedy  at  hand,  and 
an  increasing  population  to  be  sup- 
ported,—and  was  it  possible  to  deny 
that  the  consequences  must  be  as 
fatal  to  the  commercial  and  manu* 
facturing,  as  the  cause  had  pre- 
viously been  to  the  agricultural 
classes  ?    Let  the  house  look,  too, 

^  at  the  pecuWar  state  of  Ireland, — of 
Irelaird  esseniialfjr  agricultural,  with 
A  population  greater  than  was  ge- 
nerally imagined,  and  growing 
much  more  food  than  was  neces- 
sary for  her  own  consumption,  as 
well  as  of  a  diflPerent  kind  !  What 
was  to  become  of  Ireland,  if  no 
iliarket  was  to  be  found  for  her  su- 
perfluous produce,  and  she  was  to 

.  be  driven  from  her  natural  home 
market  in  this  country,  by  an  un- 
equal competition?— It  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  rely  with  safety  upon 
an  importation  of  foreign  grain : 
the  necessary  effect  of  such  a  reli- 
ance must  be  a  great  diminution  of 
ouragriculturafproduce;  and  when 
ihe  fatal  moment  arrived  which 
should  show  that  this  reliance  had 
been  illusory,  the  effect  must  be  ex- 
treme misery  and  confusion,and  the 
reverse  of  all  tliose  benefits  anticipa^ 
led  from  a  system  of  free  importa- 
tioD.  The  nextpoint  was,  what  ought 


to  be  the  extent  of  the  protee^on  af- 
forded to  the  British  *  grower ;  and 
with  respect  to  this  there  might 
prevail  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  were  for  a  higher 
price  tlian  that  without  which  the 
farmer  could  not  raise  the  produce  J 
and  others  for  a  lower,  on  the 
ground  of  a  removal  of  a  particular 
burthen.  The  price  which  he  had 
to  propose  to  the  house  was  80*.  for 
wheat,  and  a  proportionate  price 
for  other  grain.  In  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  thtf 
committee  which  sat  last  session^ 
he  should,*  in  his  first  resolution, 
propose  that  every  species  of  grain, 
corn,  meal,  and  flour  should  be  al- 
lowed  to  be  landed  and  warehoused, 
duty  free,  {except  with  regard  to 
flour  in  Ireland,  which  v^s  at  pre-* 
sent  prohibited  by  law,)  and  should 
be  as  freely  exported  at  all  times* 
The  next  w.is,  that  when  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat,  according  to 
the  former  rule  of  calculation,  shall 
have  reached  80j.  importadon 
should  be  entirely  free,  and  pay  por 
duty  at  all.  With  respect  to  oor 
North  American  colonies,  he  should 
propose,  in  adherence  to  the  same 
principle,  that  the  import  should  be 
free  aftet*  the  price  was  67 J.  being 
the  same  increase  on  the  present 
standard  of  53x.  which  80  was  upon 
63/.  the  existing  maximum  against 
the  admission  of  foreign  grain  to 
the  British  market*  In  the  reso«» 
lutions  which  he  was  about  to  sub- 
mit would  be  foimd  nothing  intri- 
cate, or  calculate^  to  perplex  the 
attention  of  the  house*  The  first 
question  was  that  which  involved 
.  the  general  principle ;  and  the  next; 
whether  the  price  he  had  adopted 
was  or  was  not  a  proper  prote<rtion 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ? 
As  it  V(ras  not  his  intention  to  call  on 
the  house  for  any  definitive  vote  on 
this  occasion^  he  trusted  he  •should 

stand 
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stand  eitnsed  for  declining  at  pre- 
sent to  go  iato  anj  wider  latitude 
cf  discussion*  Baore»  however^  he 
in«Ted  the  $rst  resolution*  he  wish* 
cd  to  explain  an  observation  he  had 
made  as  to  the  calculation  of  the 
averages  upon  the  present  system* 
The  rule  at  present  was  to  take  the 
price  from  an  average  of  the  last 
ids  weeks,  and  then  apply  this  ave- 
rage to  the  three  followi^  months. 
On  the  import  from  the  Baltic,  and 
on  account  of  the  distance  and  other 
CErcanstantesy'he  should  suggest 
^me  alteration;  but  with  regard 
to  the  coast  from  the  Garonne  to 
the  Eyder,  including  France,  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  and  part  of  Ger- 
many, he  should  propose,  that  if 
the  price  of  corn  snould  fall  below 
SOs.  within  six  weeks  of  the  term 
at  which  from  the  average  home 
prices  foreign  com  had  been  ad- 
milted,  it^ntght  be  then  excluded 
ibr  the  remainder  of  the  three 
months.  He  should  conclude  by 
moving  his  first  resolt:ton,  '^that 
all  sorts  of  foreign  grain,  corn, 
meal,  and  flour  be  imported,  duty 
free,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ware- 
housed and  afterwards  exported.^' 

Mr.  Phillips  could  not  avoid  feel- 
ing surprised  at  tl)e  object  of  tlieir 
present  deliberations.  They  Were 
^liberating  on  what  ?  To  find  a 
remedy  for  the  low  price  of  corn. 
That  which  had  been  considered  in 
every  other  age  and  country  as  a 
national  advantage,  was  now  repre- 
sented as  an  evU  imperiously  call- 
ing for  pariiamentary  interference. 
What  was  now  proposed  was  to 
prevent  this  fluctuation  tn  price,  bv 
preventing  com  of  foreign  growtn 
from  fiuppljing  tlie  deficiencies  of 
our  own  produce.  To  him  it  ap- 
peared that  no  measure  could  be  so 
well  calculated  as  this  for  produ- 
cing a  directly  opposite  effect.  But 
ihzT  were  told  of.  xhe  possibility 


that  our  foreign  supplies  tniglit  fiul 
us,  atul  at  a  time  when  there  was 
an  unusual  deficiency  at  home. 
Such  a  danger  he  could  not  help 
regarding  as  chimerical,  when  he 
recollected  that  all  the  power  and 
all  the  edicts  of  Bonaparte,  when 
he  gave  law  to  nearly  tlie  whole  of 
Europe,  had  never  succeeded  in 
putting  a  scop  to  the  export  of  corn 
from  the  continent  to  this  country. 
The  r?al  danger, ,  in  his  opinion, 
was,,  that  our  com  laws  might  deter 
other  nations  from  growing  corn 
for  our  market,  under  all  the  re- 
strictions and  exclusions  those  laws 
impose,  and  the  time  and  measure 
of  applying  which  it  is  impossible 
for  diem  to  foresee..  Nature  had 
made  this  country  ccnnmercial ;  .it 
was  her  commerce  that  had  diffused 
fertility  over  her  soil,  and  promo- 
ted the  improvement  of  her  agri- ' 
culture  j  any  material  discourage- 
ment to  that  commerce  ni:ght  put 
a  fatal  stop  to  the  progress  of  her 
national  wealth.  fLe  knew  thac 
some  inconveniences  attended  every 
considerable  cliange.  A  great 
change  had  Haken  place,  and  a  pa- 
nic had  seized  the  country  gentle- 
men. They  now  dahned  the  in- 
terierence  of  parliament,  under  the 
same  mistake  in  which  foreigners 
were  so  prone  to  fall',  that  an  exclu- 
sive restriction  on  foreign  produce 
was  the  real  cause  of  ourcommer- 
cial  greatness.  No  import  of  corn 
could  take  place  without  a  cor- 
reisponding  export  of  our  own. 
produce:  no  intercourse  . of  ' this 
kind  could  be  maintained  without 
an  encouragement  to  our  manufac- 
tures, and  an  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation ;  and  it  was  in  that  increase 
that  the  surest  demand  and  the  besc 
protection  would  be  found  for  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Western  contended,  that  the 
proposition  sub^ttcd  by  a  right 
honourable 
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•  honourable 'gcntkman  (Mr.  Ro- 
binson) was  not  new  in  its  principle : 
it  was  only  following  np  a  system 
already  established  in  this  country. 

'  His  honourable  friend  said,  that  the 
present  measure,  if  adopted,  would 
advance  the  price  of  tlie  necessaries 
of  life.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
would  contend,  that  by  giving  ade- 
quate encouragement  to  internal 
agriculture,  its  effect  would  be  to 
tender  bread  cheaper  and  mo^e 
steady  in  price. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  no  gentle* 
^an  who  bad  duly  reflected  on  the 
subject  could  think  that  the  object 
of  the  measure  was  to  produce  low 
prices.  On  the  contrary,  the  inten- 
tion clearly  was,  to  produce  steady 
prices,  or,  rather,  steadier  prices 
than  those  which  now  exist.  The 
object,  in  fact,  was  high  price.  In 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  it 
was  quite  premature  to  call  on  par- 
IHunent,  on  the  sudden,  to  Bx  any 
thing  like  a  permanent  system.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  perfectly 
awaiie  that  the  agricultural  interest 
laboured  under  very  great  difficult 
ties,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  house  to  consider  them  fully, 
and  to  remedy  them  if  possible. 
But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
bet^'een  those  .  difficulties  which 
were  temporary,  and  those  which 
required  a  permanent  cure.  The 
remedy  at  present  wanted  was  a 
temporary  one.  Agricultural  per- 
sons  were  certainly  as  well  entitled 
to  relief  as  those  engaged  in  manu- 
factures and  merchandize.— As  to 
the  probability  of  other  nations 
^utung  their  doors  against  us,  that 
must  be  looked  at  on  the  ground  of 
experience.  During  twenty  years 
o£  French  domination,  we  imported 
three  times  as  much  grain  s(s  we 
had  from  the  year  1697.  The  facts 
showed  the  groundlessness  of  fears 
CD  ths  subject.    If  ive  could  muI 


money,  we  were  sure  to  have  coffli 
The  present  endeavour  was  to  prop 
and  bolster  up  the  artificial  state  of 
things  which  exists,  and  which  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  mterest 
of  the  country  to  agree  to.  He 
was  rather  inclined  to  propole  the 
rate  of  7Ss,  for  twelve  months,  and 
to  let  that  rate  fall  back  two  shil- 
lings per  annum  till  it  should  de- 
scend^to  the  present  price.  Perhaps 
the  committee  might  ^tprofirmd  on 
Monday;  and  then  he  should  propose 
counter  resolutions  to  iiiat  effect. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  all  that  be 
had  heard  or  learned  on  the  sab- 
ject  only  confirmed  his  opinion. 
That  he  had  not  spoken,  allowed 
of  no  inference  as  to  his  sentiments. 
He  should  be  sorry  if  any  thing 
prevented  a  full  and  free  discussion 
of  the  subject  \  and  he  should  be 
ready  on  a  future  opportunity  to 
deliver  his  opinions  fully^ 

Mr.  Brand  said,  that  if  the  object 
of  the  measure  was  not  to  make 
prices  low;*it  certainly  was  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ever  being  exces- 
sively high,  and  from  leaving  the 
country  at  the  risk  of  foreign  sup- 
ply ;  it  was  to  make  our  own  agri* 
culture  independent.  Foreigners 
might  not  be  able  to  supply  us. 
He  had  heard  nothing,  either  from 
the  right  honourable  g^tleman  or 
any  one  else,  that  was  actually  an 
argument  against  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  and  for  that  reason  it 
should  have  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Marryat  thought  the  reso- 
lutions, if  adopted,  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  some  of  the  most  ▼•!«• 
able  interests  of  the  country,  and 
was  o£  opinion  that  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  adopting  the  propciscd 
measure  were  by  no  means  found- 
ed in  fact.  He  would  support  the 
measure  as  far  as  15s.  but  could 
not  agree  toSOi. 

Sir  W«  Curtis  satd,  tbat  as  rents 
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hid  m  all  cases  doubled,  and  in 
mmj  treUed»  during  the  war,  he 
stw  no  rate  of  taxation  which  could 
jpofj  the  interference  of  parliament 
as  to  the  importation  of  com. 

The  resolutions  were  then  seve* 
rally  read,  and  agreed  to. 

After  a  Ion?  conversation  as  to 
the  pn^riety  of  postt>oning  the  di&- 
CQssion  till  Friday,  it  was  agreed^ 
that  the.  resolutions  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  house»  and  that  the  re* 
port  should  be  received  on  Monday, 
and  taken  into  further  consideration 
on  Wednesday.  In  the  mean  time 
dtt  resolutionswere  to  be  printed.-^ 
Adjourned  to  Monday* 

Feb.  20*— The  right  hon.  the 
diancellor  of' the  exchequer  moved, 
that  die  house  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
to  consider  of  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  psesent  year.    The  speaker 
haviQff  left  the  chair,  the  right  ho* 
nonrabie  gentleman  observed,  that 
on  the  5th  erf"  April  next  the  projpcr- 
ty  tax,  and  about  two  months  after* 
wards  the  other  war  taxes,  would 
expire.    It  was  not  his  intention  to 
propose  any  further  continuance  of 
the  property  tax^  l^efore  Christmas 
]ast,fomedoubt  existed  as  to  whether 
tlie  tax  would  leg^^ly  cease  in  April 
next;  but  the  peace  with  Amei tea, 
and  its  prd>able  ratification  by  the 
American  government,  had  remo- 
ved every  doubt  of  this  description. 
He  was  satisfied,  however,  that  the 
home,  in  abandoning  that  great 
measure  of  finance,  did  not  consider 
Itself  at  all  precluded  from  resort- 
ing to  it  agam,  whenever  the  ne* 
cessities  of  the  country  should  ren- 
der it  e^qpedient.  Its  renewal,  under 
all  the  circamstances  of  our  finan- 
cial situation,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  recotnmend  |  but  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  dntj,  in  proposing  the  sub- 
mntion  oi  t>ther  measares,  to  call 
the  attention  of  tht  house  t?  the  im- 


poitant  service  which  this  ti|x  had 
been  the  means  of  rendering  to  the 
country.  He  had  himself  been  a 
party  to  its  introduction ;  and  he 
could  asstuie  the  committ^,  that 
there  was  no  circumstance  of  his 
public  life  on  which  he  loosed  back . 
with  greater  satisfaction.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  war  taxes,  it  had 
supported  the  public  credit,  and  final- 
ly enabled  us  to  assist  materially  in 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  Europe* 
They  had  saved  a  funded  debt  of 
between  2  and  300,000,000/.  and 
an  annual  charge  of  14,000,00(V* 
The  property  tax  alone  had  produ- 
ced 150,000,000/.  and  had  saved  a 
burthen  of  180,000,000/.  of  debt, 
with  9,000,000/.'of  permanent  taxes, 
in  laying  before  the  committee 
the  amount  of  supplies  wanted  for 
the  service  of  the  year,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  state  any  pre- 
cise sum,  until  intelligence  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
by  America  should  ensible  him  to 
ascertain  the  period  within  which 
our  fleets  and  armies  could  be  re- 
called. The  view,  therefore,  whidi 
he  was  about  to  take  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  country  would 
be  less  adapted  to  a  peace  establish* 
^ment  than  to  a  state  of  gradation 
from  a  war  to  a  peace  establish- 
ment. It  would  certainly  be  ne- 
cessary to  borrow  to  a  large  amount, 
but  this  amount  must  depend  en  the 
time  .within  whtph  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  limit  tlie  war  expenditure. 
The  cessation  of  the  properly  tax 
must  of  course  render  a  consider- 
able augmentation  of  the  loan  ne- 
cessary. Looking  forward  beyond 
the  present  year,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  indulge  for  a  moment  in 
a  more  extended  view  of  our  situ- 
ation* Upon  the  whole,  he  consi* 
dered  the  prospect  as  very  satisfac* 
tory.  On  the  5th  of  January  last 
auriaconaeamountedto40;96^00a/!» 

The 
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The  principal  charge  npon  this  was 
the  interest  of  the  funded  debt,  or 
35,4^»000/.which,withtheinipenai 
loan,  made  a  total  of  ^5,773,000/. 
and,  with  the  addition  of  the  other 
charges,  ^mounted  to  37>54>4',000/. 
leaving  a  permanent  sarphis  of 
M1S,000/.  If  to  this  were  to  be  ad-* 
ded  the  annual  taxes  substituted  for 
the  land  and  malt,  a  sum  total  of 
6,41S,00C/.  would  be  found  applita. 
ble  to  the  support  of  the  establish. 
ments  of  the  country,  a  much  greater 
sum  than  that  with  which  ive  began*, 
the  war.  We  had  at  that  time,  besides, 
asinkingfund  of  1 ,300,000/..onl7;  we 
hadnowoneof  morethanl  1,600,0Q0/. 
The  debt,  indef  d,  was  much  lara;er, 
but  our  means  of  meeting  it  had 
increased  in  a  fourfold  proportion. 
Considerable  exertions,  however, 
were  still  necessary.  The  house 
must  be  aware  of  the  requisite  ex», 
tension  of  our  military  establish- 
ment, and  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
peace  military  establishment  would 
not  be  far  short  of  what  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  When 
also  it  was  recollected,  tliat  our  navy 
had  been  engaged  in  an  arduous 
war  for  tw^ty  years,  it  must  be 
seen  at  once  that  very  extensive  re- 
pairs  were  necessary.  The  house^ 
therefore,  would  probaWy  hear  with- 
out surprise,  that  the  expense  of  the 
peace  establishment  would  be  ei|^h- 
teen  or  nineteen  millions,  including 
thelrishestablishment.  Hesincerely 
hoped,  that  at  no  distant  period 
some  reduction  might  be  possible ; 
but  at  present  he  must  assume  tliat 
amount  as  the  supi  demanded,  which 
subducting  two  millions  for  Ireland,' 
would  leave  17  millions  for  Great 
Britain.  To  meet  this  demand,* 
there  were  in  the  first  place  about 
^  millions  of  permanent  annual 
taxes :  he  should  propose  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  war  taxes,  the  cus- 
tomsi  and  excis^^  for  a  Uinited  cime» 


which  would  prodnee  afiirthcr  sont' 
of  6  millions ;  and  he  should  lay 
before*  the  house  a  plan  for  n«w 
taxes  to  the  amotrot  of  5  millions^ 
making  in  the  whole  17  millions  and 
a  half.     But  the  house  would  Te« 
collect,  tliat  the  charges  of  the  loan' 
must  be  defrayed  out  of  these  taxes  ; 
and,  indeed,  even  if  the  expenditure 
could  be  reduced  to  1^  milltbnsy 
still  there  must  be  a  necessity,  fot* 
new  taxes,  unless  the  sinking  fand 
were  to  be  resorted  to,  an  expedient 
particularly  to  be  avoided.      The 
present  war  expenses  could  not  be 
wound  up  within  a  shorter  period 
than  four  years,  that  is,  till  181!^ 
and  till  that  time  he  supposed  some 
loan  might  be  necessary  each  year. 
The  first  resource,  tlien,  would  be  a 
continuance  of  the  war  taxes^   Pare 
of  these   had  already  expired    at 
Christmas,  namely,  the  tax  On  ton* 
nage  of  goods  carried  coast^wise :  no 
renevfal.of  these  was  intended;  nor 
was  it  the  intention  of  the  govern* 
ment  to  continue  the  duty  on  cottoo*- 
wool,  if  imported  in  British  ships, 
especially  as  this  indulgence  might 
operate  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
improvement   oi*  our   plantationa* 
Without  any  detail,  he  should  mere^' 
ly  state,  that  the  total  amonnt  of 
the  war  taxes  was  9,8679000/*;  frcwi 
which,  deducting  the  amount  of  the 
expired  taxes,  and  the  2,632,000/. 
pledged  for  the  loan,  the  amount  to* 
be  continued  would  be  6,516»000/. 
He  now  came  to  the  new  taxes. 
The  assessed  taxes  would  be  natu* 
rally  looked  too.    H6  did  not  in- 
tend to  move  any  addition  to  tbe 
window  duty  in  inhabited  hoases,  a& 
this  would  fall  hard  on  many  classes 
who  could  least  afibrd  it:  bot  ha 
should  propose  a  tax  of  a  similar  na- 
^  ture  on  green-houses,  hot-hoases»and 
conservatories.  The^stimate  would 
be  made  on  their  superficial  extent, 
and  48  square  feet  of  sizrfacc  would* 
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he  considered  as  equal  to  a  window^ 
and  rated  at  Si.  6J.  Thus,  suppose 
a  green-beuse  to  be  60  feet  in  length 
and  12  feet  in  height,  its  surface 
^rould  be  equal  to  15  ivindows, 
'which  at  the  rate  of  the  window 
tax  would  be  S/.  7m.  6d,  He  sup- 
posed that  few  gentlemen  would  be 
inclined  to  object  to  this  tax.  Con- 
sidering^, on  the  other  hand,  how 
xnuch  the  trading  branches  would 
be  itlieved  by  the  removal .  of  the 
property  tax,  he  conceived  that 
tradesmen  would  not  object  to  such 
a  substitute  as  he  should  now  pro- 
pose, which  was  a  tax  on  tlie  win- 
dows of  shops  and  warehouses,  in 
the  same  proportion  of  3$^  6d.  a 
window.  It  was  difficult  to  pro- 
cure an  accurate  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  a  new  tax,  but  it  was  es- 
timated  that  the  produce  would  be 
about  50,000/.  a  year.  The  next 
tax  related  to  inhabited  houses :  he 
should  propose  an  augmentation  of 
SO  per  cent,  on  the  present  tax  on 
the  rents  of  inhabited  houses,  and 
the  rent  of  warehouses  would  be 
charged  in  the  same  manner.  It 
was  reckoned  that  the  first  measure 
would  produce  .S96,500/.,  and  that 
the  warehouse  tax  would  produce 
ISOfiOOL  The  next  class  of  tax* 
ation  would  embrace  servants,  car- 
riages, and  horses  used  for  pleasure 
and  luxury:  a  considerable  addition 
would  be  imposed  on  them,  namely, 
about  bO  per  cent.  The  increase  on 
servants  was  estimated  at4-10,000/.; 
on  cavriages.at  363,000/.;  on  horses, 
at  632,500/. ;  men  and  horses  em- 
ployed in  husbandry  were  hot  in- 
cluded, but  an  addition  of  30/.  or 
40/. per  cert,  on  horses  used  ui  trade 
wonld  amount  to  about  85,500/.^ 
and  on  men  to  about  148,000/. 
An  inci^ase  on  the  tax  on  dogs 
voald  amount  to  105,500/.    An 


certificates was  reckoned  zt^%QOBU 
He  should  propose  that  all  unmar- 
ried men  who  already  pay  an  ad« 
ditional  rate  on  servants  and  horses, 
should  pay  a  still  further  rate  of 
50/.  per  cent,  on  their  servants,  horses 
and  carriages;  which  would  pro* 
duce  120,000/.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  these  several  sums  was 
two  millions  and  a  half.  He  came , 
now  to  the  customs ;  and  here  he 
intended  an  additional  duty  on  to- 
bacco; and  tliis  the  rather,  because 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
peace  with  America  would  make  to- 
bacco clicaper.  The  duty  would 
be  at  the  race  of  6J,  in  the  pound, 
and  would  produce  300,000/.  Aa 
additional  duty  of  20/.  a  ton  would 
be  imposed  on  foreign  wine,  and  an 
increase  would  be  laid  on  the  licen- 
ses to  dealers  in  excisable  articles. 
He  was  aware  that  this  last  impost 
was  not  free  from  objection,,  as  it 
might  be  said  to  affect  sm  .11  trades^ 
but  when  its  moderate  nature  was 
.  considered,  and  also  tnat  it  referred 
to  persons  who  had  hitherto  beea 
liable  to  the  property  tax,  he  thought 
it  was  a  computation  not  much  to 
be  complained  of,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  than  the  tax 
from  which  they  were  relieved.  It 
was  estimated  at  500,000/.  and  yet 
it  would  be  seen  on  investigation 
that  the  persons  paying  it  would 
not,  in  fact,  pay  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
these  several  items  was  950,000/. 
It  was  also  intended  to  impose  a 
small  duty  connected  witli  the  post- 
office.  A  tax  of  IJ.  would  be  laii 
on  every  newspaper  sent  by  the  ge- 
neral post.  It  might  perhaps  be 
thought,  that  the  stamp  duty  would 
be  affected  by  this  arrangement; 
but  those  gentlemen,  who,  when  in 
the   country,   mdulge   themselvef 
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vfith  a  London  paper,  would  hanlly 
forgo  the  Inzmy  for  the  mere  sake^ 
of  the  adcfitional  penny*  Members^ 
of  the  honse  were  exempt  to  the 
amount  of  an  ounce  weight,  and,  if 
It  were  thought  necessary,  might  be 
still  further  exempted.  This  duty 
would  produce  50,000/.  Odier  mea* 
sures  which  would  hereafter  be  de* 
tailed  were  in  contemplation  with 
respect  to  the  post-office,  as  to  die 
foreign  postage,  and  especially  re- 
gardtng  the  carriage  of  letters  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  amount  of  all 
the  taxes  now  detailed  would  be 
9,728,000/.  but  five  millions  were 
wanted.  On  a  future  occasion  he 
Tv'ould  give  the  details  of  the  rest  of 
the  intended  taxation:  he  would 
now  merely  state  what  would  be 
e£Fected  by  the  proposed  taxation* 
A  cofisiderable  advance  was  in- 
tended on  stamp  duties  (not  rela- 
ting to  law  proceedings),  which  it 
was  calculated  would  produce  about 
7OO,OO0t;  but  th6  process  of  col- 
lecting  the  amount  of  stamps  was 
so  complicated,  that  gentlemen 
would  not  be  surprised  that  no  sche- 
dule could  yet  be  completed.  About 
600,000/.  still  remained  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  he  hoped  that  the  system 
of  bounties  and  drawbacks  would 
be  able  to  meet  it.  He  proposed 
particularly  a  continuance  of  this 
system  as  to  printed  cotton  and  su- 
i^rs.  There  was  another  subject, 
on  which  he  had  received  repeated 
applications;  he  alluded  to  the 
great  article  of  beer.  A  consider- 
able increase  had  some  time  ago 
been  imposed  on  the  price  of  beer: 
the  public  at  present  seemed  to  be 
convineed,  and  he  was  disposed  to 
agree  with  them,  that  this  price  was 
now  too  high*  He  was  certainly 
imwilling  to  increav  the  price  of 
thh  article,  and  would  rather  re- 
lieve the  public  than  add  to  their 


burthen*   He  hoped,  theneforcy  ttutt 
the  hint  now  thrown  out  would  not 
be  losti    Upon  the  whole,  it  wa» 
thou^t  advisable  not  to  touch  the 
sinking  fund,  but  allow  h  to  in- 
crease for  four  years  at  compound 
interest ;  so  that,  if  so  unfortunate 
a  result  should  happen,  it  might  be 
a  resource  for  future  wars ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  extinguish 
the  debt  at  simple  mterest  within 
forty.five  years.     It  would  be  a 
constantly  growing  resource.    At 
the  same  time^  he  hoped  that  peace 
would  be  consolidated  and  secured; 
and  that  the  hostile  spirit,  gene- 
rated by  so  long  a  war,  would  sub- 
side every  year,  even  every  month. 
It  was  wiui  no  small  satisfaction 
that  he  now  looked  back  upon  the 
late  war,   and   congratulated  the 
house  on  the  expiration  of  a  ma^s 
of  taxation.     Nine  miUions  were 
now  removed !     He  must  also  con- 
gratulate the  house  on  the  pro^s- 
sive  increase  of  the  revenue  (inde- 
pendently of  the  property  tax )  with- 
m  the  last  three- years,  whioi  pro- 
mised the  best  resulu  for  the  future. 
The  three  last  years  presented  the 
following    progress :  the    first  of 
tliem  produced  47,00Q»000/. ;  tiie 
second     48,468,000/,  j     the    bst, 
51,000,OOOA     The  country  might 
now  be  proud  that  it  had  achieved 
all  its  great  objects^  while  it  was  at 
the  same  tune  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing condition.     He  must  beg  leave 
of  the  committee  to  tell  a  story 
which  had  relation  to  the  present 
subject.    The  late  Mr.  Burke,  on 
some  occasion  at  tlie  beginning,  of 
the  Frenqh  war,  being  among  his 
friends,*  drank  success  to  **  the  long 
war."  The  conipanyn  ot  expecting 
the  war  to  be  long,  expressed  some 
surprise;  but  Mr.  Burke  repeated 
his  sentiment,  telling  them  that  it 
liiust  be  i<mg,  adOingt  « t>^^> 
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et  voimei  rebus  urvate  secants  "-^ 
Soch  was  the  opinion  of  that  great 
statesman ;  he  felt  that  all  that  was 
to  be  feared  was  a  feverish  impa. 
tience  on  the  part  of  the  people  at 
the  necessary  burthen. '  The  coun- 
try, however,  had  borne  all ;  it  had 
I  nobly  perievered,  and  it  now  re- 
mained for  it  to  enjoy  the  prospe- 
rity resulting  from  that  perseve- 
rance. The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman then  moved  his  resolutions, 
accordingto  thetenour  ofhis  speech. 

Mr*  Whitbread  said,  the  right 
honourable    gentleman    had    this 
night  offered  his  plan  of  finance, 
and  many  were  of  opinion  that  one 
of  his  articles  for  raising  the  money 
he  wanted  would  be  a  tax  on  beer. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
.  had  kept  every  circumstHnce  rela- 
tive to  his  plan  exceedingly  snug  and 
dose.    All  inqumes  made  by  him- 
self or  his  friends  had  been  fruitle<'s. 
He  would  not  give  the  smalteit 
hint  in  answer  by  which  to  guess 
at ;  so  that  the  trade  to  which  ho 
belonged  could  not  form  any  true 
judgunent  by  which  tliey  were  to 
act,  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
present  prices  of  beer,  till  they  were 
able  to  ascertain  what   the  inten- 
tions (^  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tlenuh  would  be.     Now  they  were 
possessed  of  that,  they  would  take 
their  measures   within  48    hours. 
With  respect  to  the  plan  of  the 
right   honourable    gentleman,   he 
should  reserve  his  opinion  for  some 
future  occasion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  given  the 
hodise  the  consolatory  informatipn, 
that  21  millions  a  year  of  war  taxes 
would  be  necessary  for  the  peace 
establishment.  The  right,  honour- 
able gentleman  had  warmly  eulo- 
gized the  patience,  the  fortitude, 
and  the  patriotic  perseverance  of 
the  people,  by  which  they  had  en- 
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abled  the  government  to  bring  "the 
war  to  a  ^orious  conclusion ;  and 
what  Was  the  effect  and  conse- 
quence of  all  this  ?  Why,  no  less 
than  this — that  this  very  people, 
who  had  fondly  flattered  diemselves 
they  should  be  relieved  by  a  peace, 
would  now  find  that  eleven  millionth- 
of  the  war  taxes  wefe  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  and  if  they  could  place  any 
confidence  in  the  forebodings  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  they 
had  every  reason  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  in  the  short  period  of 
four  years  they  might  again  expect 
the  happiness  of  being  once  more 
called  upon  to  exect  their  utmost 
energies  in  the  same  sort  of  warfare 
by  which  they  had  gained  so  much 
honour  and  praise  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  !  How  sudh 
information  should  happen  to  Wi 
deemed  such  a  "  Godsend,**  as  br 
the  cheers  it  received  it  appeared 
to  be  to  a  great  part  of  the  house, 
he  was  afra  loss  to  conceive. 

,  Mr.  Ponsonby  could  not  consent 
to  give  his  vote  for  the  present  war 
taxes  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
without  being  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  report  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  that  the 
chancellor  of  the.  exchequer  pro- 
ceeded on  the  idea  that  the  taxes 
would  continue  to  be  equally  pro- 
ductive. The  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  must,  howevcTf 
produce  a  different  state  of  things, 
as  it  regarded  the  productiveness  of 
the  revenue.  After  having  pre- 
sented petitions  against  the  property 
tax,  he  could  not  admit  tne  pane- 
gyric passed  upon  it  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  tar 
was  inquisitorial  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. People  might  as  well  go  be- 
fore the  bench  of  bishops  to  state 
their  faith,  as  before  the  mcome-tax 
commissioners  to  make  a  declara#- 
tion  of  their  affairs. 
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Mr.  Freemantle  could  not  con* 
C€^lve  that  such  an  enormous  sum 
as  nineteen  millions  and  a  half 
.could  properly  be  called  a  peace 
^establishment;  yetthi$was  the  sum 
^-which  the  minister  required  for  four 
^years.      What    reward  was  now 

Jpivcn  to  the  people  of  this  country 
or  the  fortitude  and  patience  they 
-had  exhibited  in  bearing  the  bur- 
-thens  of  a  twenty  year^'  war  ?  The 
-only  boon  that  we  proposed  to  give 
tl^m  was  eleven  millions  of  taxes, 
-  •  and  to  raise  the  price  of  the  staple 
commodity  of  human  life.  What 
reductions  did  we  see  taking  place? 
-None,  The  people  to  whom  we 
owed  so  much  gratitude,  now  found 
that  peace  brought  no  alleviation 
lo  their  burthens. 

.  Mr.  Huskisson  -said,  the  ho- 
.nourable  gentleman  had  be£^n  ex- 
tremely warm,  and  had  exhibited 
that  warmth  on  a  most  delicate 
point.  Did  he  really  wish  to  tell 
the  people  out  of  doors,  that  the 
only  boon  for  them  was  increased 
. .  taxes  and  expenses  of  life  ?  When 
the  resolutions  came  to  be  debated, 
.  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  his  reasons 
for  those  assertions. — Adjourned. 

Feb.  22, — ^The   house  of  com- 
.  xnons having  gone  into  a  committee 
on  the  corn  laws, ,  Mr.  Baling  pro- 
.  cecdcd  to  urge  his  objections  against 
.  the  proposed  resolutions :  he  con- 
.  tencJed,  that  by  the  proposed  sy- 
stem of  forcing  an  independent' sup- 
plyi  we  should  be  abandoning  all 
tliose  resources  which  we  derived 
vfrom  our  industry  in  every  part  of 
.tlie  empire..  Whether  this  addi- 
tional 15s.  fin  the  quarter  would 
drive  the  cotton,  iron,  and  otlier 
.manufactures  out  of  die  country, 
he  would  not  pretend  to  say — but 
this  he  would  say,  that  every  ad- 
vance  on  the  price  of  corn,  ind  con- 
^jtequentl^  in  the  ^ce  of  labour, 
was  givmg  an  advantage  ^to  pur 


competitors  in  the  market  of  En- 
rope^  and  that  we  ought  to  be  on 
our  gi^ard  how  we  hazarded  any 
measures  wliich  might  have  the  ef- 
fect of  ruining  any  branch  of  our 
industry,  and  thus  sacrificed  the 
means  which  had  already  contri- 
buted so  much  to  our  wealth  and 
prosperity. — He  was  quite  con- 
vinced, that  only  a  moderate  ^sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
land  would  produce  all  the  advan- 
tages sought  by  the  present  mea- 
sure. All  men  would  acknowledge 
that  the  improvements  in  the  situa- 
tionj^.habits,  and  comforts  of  the  te- 
nants had  kept  pace  with  those  of 
the  landlords;  formerly  a  farmer 
tliought  it  a  high  luxury  if  he 
was  rich  enough  to  enjoy  his  ale ; 
but  now,  on  entering  tlieir  houses, 
you  were  not  only  treated  with  a 
bottle  of  port,  but  sometimes  even 
with  Madeira.  The  sons  of  these 
wealthy  agriculturists  were  all 
fine  eenttemen ;  instead  of  foUow* 
ing  me  plough,  they  were  following 
the  hounds  ;  and  the  daughters,  in- 
stead of  milking  the  cows,  were 
using  cosmetics  to  their  hands,  that 
they  might  look  delicate  while 
strumming  on  the  harpsichord.  He 
had  a  great  objectioir  to  propping 
and  bolstering  up  any  system,  whe- 
ther mercantile  or  agricultural ; 
and  that  it  mightnotc  ontinne  long- 
er than  was  necessary,  he  should 
propose,  as  his  first  amendment, 
that  the  words  "  for  a  time  to  be  li- 
mited" should  be  inserted  in  the 
third  resolution.  The  other  ques- 
tions respecting  the  sum  to  be  ined 
for  importation  would  afterwards 
be  arranged,  when  it  would  be  of 
less  moment.  He  concluded  by 
moving  his  amendment  for  a  tein- 
.porary  measure,  intimating- his  in- 
tention of  proposing  76#*  as  the  si>n 
above  which  com  might  be  obtain- 
.  ed  firpzn  fpreiga  countries^ 
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^    Mr.  PrestODy  sir  F.  Rood,  and 
lord  Binning,  all  spoke  on  ihe  oth^r 
side  of  the  question.     His  lordship 
begged  the  house  to  consider  the 
country  from  which  corn  could  now 
be  iniported  on  the  cheapest  terms, 
and  to  compare  the  state  of  that 
coantrj  with  tlieir  own.     France, 
ixrith  a  population  of  25  millions, 
was  subject  only  to  a  taxatiort  of 
25  millions  per  annum,  which  was 
about  one  pound  per  man;    and 
the  debt  of  France  was  only  about 
70   millions;    while  this  country. 
With  a  populatioh  of  about  12|  mil* 
lions,  was  subject  to  a  taxation  of 
^,000,000/.  per  annum,  which  was 
about  5L  a  man  ;  and  its  debt  was 
between  8  and  900  millions.^  This 
comparison  must  suggest  impor- 
tant considerations  to  the  mind  of 
any  statesman,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  every 
class  of  our  people,  and  especial* 
ly  our  agriculturists,  against   the 
competition  of  a  country  so  circum- 
stanced, particularly  when  it  was* 
considered  that  that  country  was 
France,  our  old  and  formidable  ri- 
val.   The  noble  lord  commented 
upon  what  he  deemed  the  invidious 
allusion  which  the  hoase  had  beard 
to  the  mode  of  living  among  farm- 
ers, and  the  luxuries    enjoyed  by 
country  gentlemen.     For  himself^ 
he  rejoiced  in  the  capacity  which 
all  orders  possessed  in  this  happy 
country  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  he  could  not  conceive  the 
^ound  upon  which  farmers  and 
country   gentlemen    were  not  as 
jnuch  entiiled  to  partake  of  those 
tfzijoyments   which  they  owed  to 
then-  honest  industry,  as  merchants 
or  manufacturers.    He  firmlj  be- 
lieved that  the  import  priee  of  corn 
could  not  be  less  than  80/. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  perfecdy  concur- 
red in  the  principle  of  the  resolu- 
tions, though  they  might  perfiaps 


be  unpopular  out  of  doors,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  take  his  full  share 
of  that  unpopularity.  '  He  certajtw 
ly  did  think  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  every  country  should 
raise  an  independent  supply,  and 
he  considered  the  present  xbea- 
sure  as  one  likely  to  accomplish  that 
end; 

Mr.Whitbread  thought  a  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belonged  had  been 
rather  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  on  a  former 
evening;  The  reproach  that  had 
been  cast  upon  them  (most  unme- 
ritedly,  he  would  say,)  he  hoped 
now  to  do  away,  bv  informing  ttte 
hodse  that  tlie  price  of  beer  had 
been  lowered  that  day  ;  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  threat  of  the  chan- 
ceuor  of  the  exchequer,  or  the  cla- 
mour out  of  doors,  but  in  confe» 
quence  ofcertainmea«:ures  that  had 
been  taken,  and  which  waited  to  be 
put  in  execution  only  till  it  was 
known  what  were  to  be  the  plans 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman* 
The  price  would  hav&been  lowered 
before,  had  those  plans  been  known 
before.  He  wished  to  advert  to 
what  had  been  said  of  the  great 
profits  of  brewers.  The  price  of  a 
barrel  of  beer  was  fifteen  shillings 
more  at  present  than  it  was  in  IToly 
and  of  those  fifteen  shillings  govern* 
ment  took  eleveo :  while  the  real 
increase  of  profit  upon  every  pot  of 
beer  to  the  brewer,  comparing  the 
present  period  with  that  of  1761, 
was  onjv  about  the  four  fifths  of 
one  haltpenny.  And  yet,  if  the 
ri?ht  honourable  gentleman  would 
take  away  the  taxes,  the  brewers 
would  be  most  happy  to  sell  their 
beer  still  lower.  Having  thus  vin. 
dicated  them,  he  would  now  vindi- 
cate the  landholders  and  fanners.-- 
It  had  been  said,  and  most  unjust- 
ly, that  the  present  measure  was  z 
combination  among  the  great  land- 
G2  id 
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•d  proprietors  to  keep  up  the  rents 
of  the  country  at  a  most  exorbitant 
rate.  It  'wias  no  such  thing ;  or  if 
It  were,  indeed,  a  combination,  it 
was  a  combination  to  prevent  the 
depreciation  of  rent  beyond  its  just 
ralue,  and  with  it,  the  depreciation 
of  all  other  property.  The  clamour 
that  had  been  raised  against  high 
rents*  was  a  most  unfoanded  ana  a 
most  unwise  clamour,  and  had  al- 
ways excited  his  indignation.  Ta- 
king the  country  tlm>ugh,  the  rents 
bad  not  been  raised  beyond  what 
fliey  ought,  according  'to  existing 
circumstances ;  and  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  landed  inter- 
est was  inseparable  from  our  com- 
mercial prosperity.  .He  felt  at  every 
step  the  difficulty  of  legislating  up- 
on the  subject;  and.  the  more  he 
considered  it,  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced that  no  plans  of  legislation 
could  accomplish  what  was  antici- 
pated.. What  ought  to  bedieob* 
ject  of  the  house  r  To  do  the  great- 
est good  to  the  whole  community. 
They  had  no  right  to  insist  on 
wheat's  being  groWn  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  at  which  it  would 
afford  a  fair  profit  to  the- grower. 
On  the  subject  of  wages,  ne  had 
aome  years  ago  delivered  ^  opi- 
nion, to  which,  however  unpopular 
it  nought  be,  he  still  adhered;  name- 
ly, that  more  human  misery  was 
produced  by  overpayment  than  by 
underpayment.  Large  wages  led 
to  idleness,  extravagance,  and  dis* 
sipation.  The  wages  of  the^  agri- 
cultural labourer  had  lately  risen — 
the  price  of  covn  had  fallen— he  was, 
therefore,'  left  in  a  better,  situation 
than  that  which  he  had  until  re- 
cently enjoyed.  He  by  no  means 
thought  those  wages  too  high  at 
present)  Qn  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  when  com  became  higher  they 
would  be  too  low«  On  the  other 
(ide  of  the  question,  great  exagge- 


ration had  taken  pl^c^.  The  phi- 
losophers did  not  quite  satisfy  mm. 
It  was,  however,  evident  that  any 
superabundant  production  of  ccH-n 
in  the  country  would  produce  an 
increased  population.  Nor  was  a 
want  of  habitations  a  clieck  to  po- 
pulation. He  remembered  a  young 
woman  having  called  on  him,  and 
told  him  that  she  had  lately  mar- 
ried, and  wanted  a  house  on  his 
estate.  He  told  her  that  he  had  no 
house  to  give  her,  and  asked  her 
why  she  had  not  thought  of  that  be- 
*fore  she  married  ?  •^  Lord  bless  you, 
sir,**  was  the  reply,  "  I  was  think- 
ing ofsomethingeUel**  The  popu- 
lation of  the  country  was  working 
up  in  every  way.  How  much  would 
it  be  increased  by  the  return  of  the 
disbanded  soldiers  and  paid-off  sai- 
lors, whose  wives  would  be  much 
more  prolific  when  in  their  keeping 
than  they  had  been  while  in  the 
keeping  of  the   right  honourable 

fentlemen  opposite. — ^Much  appre- 
ension  had  been  expressed  lest  we 
should  be  inundated  with  foreign 
corn.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  fear 
our  being  overwhelmed  with  fo- 
reign corn,  although  in  times  of 
scarcity  we  might  obtain  a  supply 
that  would  be  very  serviceable.  In 
his  opinion,  governments  and  legis- 
latures had  no  more,  control  over 
such  matters  than  they  had  onr 
the  air.  What  could  be  more  vi* 
gorous,  vigilant,  and  omnipresent 
pan  the  power  of  Bonaparte  while 
it  endured  ?  yet,  when  oe  attempt* 
ed  to  prevent  us  (in  imitation  of  our 
disgraceful  exam^e)from  receiving 
sustenance  from  Trance,  he£ukd. 
The  French  wanted  money  more 
than  com,  we  wanted  com  Toare 
than  money ;  the  elastic  force  of 
the  raw  material  burst  its  bands, 
and  French  ships  arrived  iti  British 
ports  laden  with  that  forbidden  otr- 
go*   'Some  people  among  ns,  who 

could 
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could  not  sell  their  wheat  quite  so 
wrfl  as  they  did  formerly,  were  al- 
most induced  to  exclaim,  **  that  it 
would  be  better  to  set  Boney  up, 
again."  They  considered  him  as 
an  ingredient  Which  tended  to  en- 
hance the  money  market.  If  this 
spirit  were  permitted  tn  gain  head, 
he  was  afraid,  if  he  might  use  such 
contradictory  terms  that  the  right 
honouVable  gentleman  opposite 
must  declare  war  again,  in  order  to 
Iceep  the  peace.  For  his  part,  he 
(Mr.  W.)  cotttd  not  agree  to  the 
proposed  resolutions,  unless  some 
more  correct  mode  of  obtaining  the 
averages  were  resorted  to.  In  the 
first  place  he  would  say,  «  take  the 
averages  better,  and  the  ports  will 
sooner  be  shut."  In  the  second 
place,  **  now  the  ports  are  shut, 
wait  until  you  see  the  effect  before 
you  adopt  any  new  measures." 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
qtter  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  which  was  agreed  to ; 
and  at  half-past  two  the  house  ad- 
joDmed. 

Feb.  23.— The  debate  on  the 
subject  of  the  com  laws  was  renew, 
ed,  and  kept  up  till  four  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Baring's  motion  was 
withdrawn ;  a  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment was  aftenR'ards  negatived; 
and  the  house  divided  on  the  price 
proposed  by  Mr.  Protheroe  ot  76s. 
which  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  209  to  65  ;  and  the  original  sum 
of  80f .  with  some  other  resolutions, 
was  finally  carried. 

Mr.  W.  Burrell,  Lord  Jocelyn, 
Mr,  Findlay,  sir  J.  Newport,  Mr. 
F.  Lewis,  lord  Proby,  sir  N.  Colt- 
hursty  Mr.  Morris,  sir  £.  Brydges, 
»r  J.  Stewart,  Mr.  Lockhart,  lord 
Ccmpton,  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  and 
Mr.  Huskisson,  supported  the  re« 
solutions ;  which  were  opposed  by 
Mr*  Protheroe^  sir  W.  Curtis,  Mr. 


Homer  (who  thought  the  wisest 
plan  would  be  to  do  nothing  at  all)^ 
Mr.  Calcraft,  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
who  wished  that  more  time  should 
be  allowed  for  procuring  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. — Adjourned. 

Feb.  24. — Sir  J.  Shaw,  in  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  die  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  Lon- 
don, praying  that  no  alteration 
might  take  place  in  the  corn  laws, 
took  that  opportunity  of  oflFering  a 
few  remarks  .upon  the  general  ques- 
tion. The  e£n?ct  of  the  proposed 
measure,  he  said,  would  be  to  ink 
crease  the  price  of  bread  to  a  great- 
er amount  than  what  had  been  its 
average  price  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  wan — And  was  the  house 
prepared  to  go  that  length  ?  If  the 
present  measure  should  pass,  and  a 
rise  take  place  in  the  price  of  wheat 
to  80i.  the  quarter,  which  would 
increase  the  price  of  flour  from  95 
to  100  shillings,  the  quartern  loaf 
would  then  be  at  sixteen  pence. 
He  hoped  they  would  consider  that 
plain  statement  of  facts,  which 
spoke  volumes  upon  the  subjecN-^- 
He  then  moved  that  there  be  laiid 
before  the  house  a  return  of  the 
average  prices  of  wheat,  Hour,  and 
quartern  loaves,  within  tlie  bills  pf 
mortality,  from  the  year  U.04  to 
the  year  1813,  distinguishing  the 
price  in  each  year.  He  said  that 
his  object  was  to  show,  that,  by  the 
resolution  of  last  night,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  bread  would  be  fixed  at  a 
higher  price  than  had  been  paid 
for  it  in  the  city  of  London  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  war,  notwith- 
standing we  were  at  peace,  and  had 
a  right  to  expect  a  diminution  i<( 
its  value,  particularly  when  it  was 
considered,  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  agriculturist*  that 
labour  was  cheaper^  that  iron  was 
cheaper^  &c.  Sec.  Nevertheless^ 
parliament  appeared  to  be  about  to 
Gd  pass 
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pass  a^law  wbicli  would  rai^e  the 
price  of  bread  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis^  comprehending  a 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  islanc)^ 
—The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  house  resolved  irselfintoa 
committee  on  the  further  conside- 
imtton  of  the  com  I^ws;  when  the 
resolutions  relative  to  the  importa- 
tion of  corn  from  our  North  Ame- 
rican colonies^  <fec.  were  agreed,  to, 
and  the  report  was  ordered  tq  be 
received  on  Monday. 

A  shbrt  conversation  ensued  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
cf  the  house  next  week  should  be 
arranged.  Eventually  It  seeiped 
to  be  understood'  that  tlie  report  of 
^e  committee  Oii  the  com  laws 
ikuld  be  brought  up  on  Monday ; 
that  sir  S.  Romilly's  piotion  respect- 
ing the  disbanding  of  the  militia 
should  take  place  on  Tuesday;  th^c 
Mr,  Whi thread  should  move  for 
papers  inspecting  sir  James  Duff 
on  Wednesday ;  and  diat  lord  A. 
Hamilton  should  make  bis  motion 
relative  to  specie  on  Thursday, 
which  last  should  be  considered  as 
involving  a  discussion  on  one  pf  tlie 
stages  oi  the  bank  restriction  bill. 

Sir  H.  Heron  brought  in  a  bill 
to  amend  the  ac{  of  last  session,  for 
repealing  the  local  acts  relative  to 
the  regiuation  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor,— Adjoumed, 

In  order  to  give  ^  connected  view 
of  the  subject,  wc  shall  insert  the 
resolutions  on  the  corn  1  iws. 

Feb.  17.-^1.  Resolved,that  itis 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that 
any  sort  of  foreign  corn,  meal  or 
.  flour,  which  may  by  law  be  im- 
ported intb  the  united  kingdom, 
shall  at  all  times  be  allowed  to  te 
through t  rp  the  united  kingdom,  and 
to  })e  warehoused  there,  without 
ptyment  of  any  duty  whatever. 
'  i.  kesolyedy  that  it  is  the  opi- 
Qlicmpr'this  coxpx^itteei  tkat  such 


corn,  meal,  and  flour,  so  Mf.\rcj 
boused,  may  at  all  times  be  taken 
put  of  tlie  wal-ehouse,  and  be  ex- 
ported, without  payment  of  any 
duty  whatever. 

3.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  committee,  that  such 
corn,  meal  or  floqr,  so  warehoused, 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  warehouse, 
and  be  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  united  kingdom,  with? 
out  payment  of  any  duty  whatever, 
whenever  foreign  corn,  meal  or 
flour,  of  the  same  iort,  shall  by  law 
be  admissible  into  the  united  king- 
dom for  home  consumption. 

4.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opi^ 
nion  of  thia  committee,  that  such 
foreign  com,  meal^  or  flour,  shall 
l^e  pernjitted  to  be  imported  into 
the  united  kingdom  for  home  con- 
sumption, without  payment  of  any 
duty,  whenever  the  average  prices 
of  the  several  sorts  of  British  com, 
made  up  and  published  in  the  mari- 
ner now  by  law  required,  shall  be 
at  or  above  the  prices  hereafter  spe- 
cified ;  viz. 

Wheat 80s.  perqr. 

Rye,  peas,  &  beans    53s. 

Barley,  beer,  or  bigg  40*. 

Oats 2d5. 

But  that,  whenever  the  average 
prices  of  British  corn  shall  respec* 
tively  be  bielow  the  prices  above 
stated,  no  foreign  corn,  of  meal,  or 
flour,  made  from  any  of  the  re- 
spective sorts  of  foreign  corn  above 
enumerated,  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
imported,  or  taken  out  of  ware- 
house fur  home  consumption ;  nor 
shall  any  foreign  flour  be  at  any 
time  imported  into  Ireland. 

5.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  committee,  that  the  ave- 
rage prices  of  the  several  sorts  of 
British  corn,  by  which  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn,  meal  or  flour, 
into  the  united  kingdom,  is  to  be 
regtilated  and  governed,  shall  con- 
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tmae  to  be  made  up>,  and  pubKsh- 
ed  fa  the  manner  now  required  by 
law;  but  tbat>  if  it  shall  hereafter 
at  any  time  appear,  that  tlie  ave- 
rage  prices  of  British  com,  in  the 
six  creeks  immediately  succeeding 
the  J5lh  February,  15th  May,  15ih 
August,  and  '15th  November  in 
each  year,  shall  have  fallen  below 
the  prices  at  which  foreign  com, 
meal,  or  flour,  are  by  law  allowed 
to  be  imported  for  home  consump- 
tion, no  such  foreign  com,  meal  ~ 
or  flour,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  united  kingdom  for 
home  consumption,  from  any  place 
between  the  rivers  Eyder  and  Ga- 
ronne, both  inclusive,  until  a  new 
average  shall  be  made  up  and  pub- 
lished  in  the  London  Gazette,  for 
reflating  the  importation  into  the 
united  kingdom  for  the  succeeding 
quarter. 

6.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  committee,  that  such 
corn,  meal  or  flour,  being  the  pro- 
duce of  any  British  colony  or  plan- 
tation in  North  America,  as  may 
now  by  law  be  imported  into  the 
nxuted  kingdom,  may  hereafter  be 
iinportcd  for  home  consumption, 
wimont  payment  of  any  duty,  when- 
ever die  average  prices  of  British 
com,  made  up  and  published  as  hj 
law  requhed,  shall  be  at  or  above 
theprices  hereafter  specified  ;  viz. 

Wheat 67i.perqr. 

Rye,  peas,  8c  beans  4^,^. 
Barley,  beer,  er  bigg  $3s. 

Oats 22*. 

But  that,  whenever  the  prices  of 
British  com  respecti;vely  shall  be 
below  the  prices  above  specified, 
com,  or  meal,  or  floury  made  from 
any  of  the  respective  sorts  of  corn 
above  enumerated,  the  produce  of 
any  British  colony  or  plantation  in 
North  America^  shall  no  longer  be 
albwffd  to  be  imported  into  the 


united  kingdom  for  home  consum^ 
tion. 

7.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opi«: 
nion  of  this  committee,  that  such 
corn,  meal  or  flour,  the  produce  of  \ 
any  British  eolony  or  plantation  in 
North  America,  as  may  now  by, 
law  be  imported  into  the  united 
kingdom,  shall  at  all  times  be  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  there,  and 
warehoused,  without  payment  of 
any  duty  whatever. 

8.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opt* 
nion  of  this  committee,  that  such 
com,  meal  or  Hour,  so  warehoused^  - 
may  at  all  times  be  taken  out  of  the 
warehouse,  and  exported,  without \, 
payment  of  any  duty  whatever. 

9.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  committee,  that  suc^ 
corn,  meal  or  flour,  so  warehouseir 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  ware« 
house,  and  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  united  kingdom, 
whenever  com,  meal  or  flour,,  of 
the  like  description,  imported  di-. 
rect  from  any  such  colony  or  plan* 
tation,  shall  be  admissible  for  home 
consumption,  but  not  otherwise.    .    * 

Upon  these  the  new  act  was  car- 
ried -triumphantly  through  both 
houses. 

March  %  Lord  Archibald  Ha- 
milton said,  that  the  connexion  be-  . 
tween  the  government  and  the 
bank  had  always  been  a  subject 
of  jealousy.  Was  Jie  to  regard  the 
late  prompt  acquiescence  of  the 
bank  to  the  minister's  proposal,  as 
a  price  for  the  continuance  of  the 
restrictions?  The  enormous  pro-, 
fits  of  the  bank  were  notorious,  and^ 
on  this  head  their  interest  was  evi- 
dent. Their  capital  was  1 1 ,600,000/. 
When- restriction  was  laid  on,  their 
dividend  was  7  per  cent. ;  but  after 
1797,  large  bonuses  were  distri* 
buted.  Tjiough  this  was  a  mat?, 
cer imperfect  notoriety}  it  seemed^ 
G4 
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to  ha^e  escaped  particular  remark. 
The  total  amount  of  the  bonuses 
since  1797  came  to  56^  per  ccnt^ 
on  the  capital,  and  amounted,,  be- 
sides those  things  of  which  we  had 
not  information,  to  7|000,000/.  In 
1799  the  dividend  was  10  per  cent. 
Besides  this,  there  'had  been  the  pro- 
perty tax ;  the  whole  amount  ma- 
ling  7»600,000/.  He  did  not  cen- 
sure the  bank  for  making  profit;  he 
only  regretted  that  their  profits  were 
made  at  the  pubh'c  expense.  The 
country  was  unquestionably  in 
greater  difficulties  in  the  moment 
of  peace,  than  during  the  course  of 
war;  and  he  saw  no  way  so  likely  to 
draw  ii  out  of  its  present  situation, 
as  by  instituting  a  fair  inquiry  into 
the  situation,  of  the  bank,  and  the 
relation  in  which  it  stood  as  to  the 
Tarious  dealings  which  the  restric- 
tions had  on  the  most  essential  in« 
^terests  of  the  country.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  **  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  examine  into  and  to 
state  the  total  amount  of  the  issues 
of  paper  made  by  the  bank ;  whether 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  resume 
cash  payments;  and  whether  they 
were  taking  any  steps  to  enable  them 
to  do  so ;  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
nexion between  the  bank  and  the 
government;'  also  into  the  profits 
madeby  the  bank ;  and  whether  they 
were  willing  to  replace  the  tokens 
they  had  issued,  according  to  the 
legal  standard  of  silver;  also  as  to 
thepurchase of  gold,*'  5tc. 

The  diancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  the  restrictions  when 
originally  framed  were  by  no  means 
a  measure  of  the  bank,  but  an  act  of 
^  state,  for  which  the  bank  ought 
SK>t  to  be  held  responsible,  but  the 
]|PTemment  oidy.  It  was  unques- 
tionably necessary  that  this  question 
should  be  fiilly  and  fairly  investi- 
gated J  and  he  was  desirous  a  time 


should  be  fixed  at  which  the  rettnc* 
t^ons  should  cease.  The  period  he 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  propose 
to  this  effect  would  be  the  5th  of 
July  1 816  ;  that  no  further  measure 
should  be  proposed,  and  that  the 
fullest  view  .01  the  subject  should 
come  under  the  revision  of  the  house. 
He  was  now  convinced  that  the 
house,  by  a  comparative  view  of  the 
present  rate  of  exchanges  with  the 
fbrraer,  and  of  the  price  of  gold  now 
with  what  it  formerly  bore,  Would 
believe  that  he  was  not  too  sanguine 
in  expressing  his  sincere  hope  that 
the  time  would  arrive  at  no  very  di- 
stant period  when  the  cash  payments 
might  be  resumed. 

Mr.  Rose  believed  that  the  price 
of  bullion  was  now  4/.  9r.  while  the 
mint  price,  or,  as  he  might  say, 
the  bank  price,  was  Si.  17'.  It  was 
therefore  perfectlyclearand  evident^ 
that  while  there  was  such  a  difiFe* 
rence,  it  would  be  quite  useless  for 
the  bank  to  issue  gold. 

Mr.  Homer  thought  that  there 
could  be  no  safety  for  public  credit, 
until  the  bank  took  som*b  steps  to- 
wards resuming  their  payments. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman's  expecta- 
tion appeared  to  him  neither  K>und- 
ed  on  nor  warranted  b^  experience. 
His  conclusion  was,  upon  the  whole 
review  of  this  question,  that  our  cur- 
rency was  in  an  artificial  depreciated 
state ;  a  state,  the  evils  of  which  were 
too  manifest  to  be  denied ;  and  we;re 
equally  injurious  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, by  diminishing  the  value  of  his 
dividend,  and  to  the  private  creditor, 
the  value  of  his  legsd  claim.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  incontrovertible, 
that  this  evil  existed  in  consequence 
of  an  excessive  issue  of  bank  paper; 
that  the  bank  were  accountable  for 
the  profits,  and  were  slow  to  perform 
this  task.  He  conceived,  too,  that 
govenUDCnt  held  too  tight  a  band 
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overthan;  and  that  at  aU  events  the' 
Festriction  ought  not  to  be  renewed^ 
withoat  am  express  enactive  declara- 
tionythat  the  condition  of  its  renewal 
was  a  meedy  return  to  the  sound  and 
natural  principles  of  our  circulation.  > 
Mr.  Marryat  contended,  that  the 
bank  ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed 
the  possession  of  such  enormouspro- 
fiu  without  the  participation  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  Tiemey  should  not  be  distn- 
dined  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed 
bill  for  the  continuance  of  a  restric- 
tion, if  he  could  persuade, himself 
that  the  bank  would  be- able  to  re- 
sume its  cash  payments  in  Jtily 
1816;  but  as  he  felt  that  he  should 
nerer  live  to  see  that  event,  even  if 
his  life  should  be  prolonged  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations,  he 
thought  it  became  the  house  to  make 
the  most  serious  inquiries  into'  the 
subject.    The  fact  was,  there  must 
eiist  some  understanding  between 
the  chanceDor  of  the  exchequer  and 
the  bank,  that  their  assistance  must 
be  repaid  by  the  continuation  of  the 
leitrictions*  It  was  a  collusion,  too, 
by  which  the  government  was  a 
loser ;  for  the  facilities  of  procuring 
money,  caused  by  the  restriction  act, 
made  the  minister  less  cautious  in 
}us  bargains,  and  more  extravagant 
in  his  expenditure,  than  he  would  be 
if  he  were  reduced  to  the  legitimate 
and  regular  sources  of  supply.     It 
was  the  duty  of  the  house,  therefore, 
to  -interpose,  in  order  to  make  the 
chancelloTof  the  exchequer  indepen- 
dent of  die  twenty-four  gentlemen 
in   Threadneedle-street,  who  were 
nowan  thewaybfall'his'plans.  He 
coctld-not  help  suspecting  that  all 
the  promises  about  the  removal  of 
restrictions  at  a  future  day  meant  no 
more  than  this:  **  Don't  let  us  talk 
any  more  about  this  disagreeable 
fobiect  of  the  bank  for  15^  months, 
mtbmxhe  saaie  speeches  which 


we  iise  now,  taken  in  short  hand, 
will  do  again." 

Mr.  Huskisson  had  no  hentadou' 
.  in  saying  that  the  cunency  was  de- 
preciated. He  would  most  readily 
allow  that  cash  paymenu  ought  not 
to  remain  suspended  after  the  pro- 
posed time,  unless  circumstances 
should  arise  as  extraordinary  as 
those  of  the  late  war.  He  thou|rht 
no  benefit  could  result  from  the  pro^ 
posed  inquiry. 

Mr.  Baring,  having  been  a  di- 
rector, would  give  his  humble  opi- 
nion, that  notwithstanding  the  ex* 
pectations  held  out  by  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  there  was  no 
more  chance  of  the  bank  being  able 
to  pay  in  specie  in  July  12-months, 
than  there  was  that  it  would  be 
able  to  pay  in  specie  to-morrow.' 
He  founded  this  opinion  chiefly  on 
the  artificial  sute  of  our  currency^ 
and  tlie  avowed  determination  to 
raise  the  import  price  of  corn  to  80i.* 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  at  their  present  amount, 
and  to  raise  a  sum  of  fifty  millions 
annually  for  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try. While  this  artificial  state  lasted, 
we  could  not  get  pounds  sterling  to 
pay  the  interest  of  our  debt. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  tlie  weight  of  the 
late  expensive  war  must  neccessarily 
press  upon  the  country  for  a  consi«» 
derAble  time.  But  he  did  not  augur 
gloomily :  fjsars  about  the  diminu* 
tion  of  trade,  and  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  had  been  ihe  bugbears  of 
this  country  for  generations  back; 
and  he  could  quote,  from  pamphlets 
a  century  old,  expressions  of  as  great 
alarm  on  those  accounts  as  any  they 
had  lately  heard. 

On  the  division  the  numbers  were 
— Noes,  134? — Ayes,  38 — Majority 
against  the  motion,  96.  An  amend« 
ment  moved  by  Mr.  Grenfell  wai 
also  rejected. 

March 
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Match  3:— Mr.  Vansittart  then 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
com  hxWi  which  brought  on  another 
ciehate*  and  Mr.  Lambton  moved 
thiat  it  be  read  a  second  time  this 
daj  sfx  months.-— This  motion  was 
xejected  by  a  majority  of  162;  and 
Mr.  Baring's  motion^  that  th^  bill 
h6  committed  on  Monday  week  in- 
stead of  Monday  next,  was  also  re^ 
jected  by  a  majority  of  171. 

Lord  Milton  supported  the  cbm 
V3\t  but  only  as  the  lesser  evil. 

Mr.  Whitbread  not  only  declared 
bis  decided  conviction  to  bei  tJiat  it 
would  be  improper  to  legislate  on 
fihs  subject^  but  that  great  dane^r 
^  woirld  arise  from  so  doing.  To 
those,  he  saM>  who  contended  that 
the  people  were  not  judges  of  the 
ouestion^he  would  remark,  tliat  he 
ttK)US^t  they  were  much  more  com- 
petent judges  of  ijt  tlian  they  were 
of  theology*  and  yet  it  was  well 
known  that  lliey  had  recently  sign- 
ed petitions  in  great  numbers 
sgainst  the  renewal  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  pope  in  England  ! 
If  they  adopted  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, and  the  consequence  should 
be  that  in  eight  months  com  should 
be  at  a  very  high  price,  wpuld  not 
the  manufacturer  have  a  ri^ht  to 
come  in  his  turn  and  require  re> 
dress  ?  And  yet  to  grant  a  redress 
adequate  to  the  necessity  would  in 
that  case  be  impossible.  The  fact 
was,  that  parliament  seemed  to  )iim 
to  be  emulating  the  philosopher  in 
Rasselas,  wbo  fancied  that  the  sun, 
the  wind,  and  the  rain  were  all  un- 
der his  control,  and  that  at  his 
pleasure  he  could,  raise  a  tempest 
or  p^roduce  a  calm, 

Mr.  Huskisson  observed,  that  tlie 
oi^ecthe  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  had  in  view,  certainly 
was  to  raise  the  price  of  com  above 
55s.  a  quarter  I  but  by  no  means 


to  render  it  permanently  defar  in* 
this  country.  As  to  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  on  the 
subject,  God  forbid  that  they  should 
not  pay  attention  to  the  petitions 
of  the  people  I  But  it  was  their 
duty  to  weigh  the  arguments  which 
those  petitions  contained ;  and  hav- 
ing sifted  them  to  the  bottom,  tlien 
to  judge  for  themselves  and  act  ac- 
cording to  tlie  best  of  their  discre- 
tion. It  would  not  appear  wonder- 
ful that  \}^  petitions  should  con<r 
tain  so  much  answerable  matter, 
when  it  wa's  recollected  that  the 
ground  of  many  of  them  was  the 
statement  said  to  have  been 'made 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  who  declared,  that  when 
wheat  was  80*.  a  quarter,  the  quar- 
tern loaf  would  be  16<^-^a  fallacy 
so  obvious  that  he  would  not  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  house  by  re* 
peating  its  detection. 

March  6»— Mr.  Whitbread,  see- 
ing the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
in  his  place^  wished  to  ask,  whetlier 
it  is  likely  that  the  noble  lord  will 
have  to  announce  the  receipt  of  dU 
rections  from  the  prince  regent,  to 
make  any  communication  to  the 
house  of  cgmmons  as  to  the  result 
of  the  important  mission  on  which 
he  had  been  employed  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh— I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  uie  honourable 
gentleman  and  the  house  any  in- 
formation that  can  properly  be  af- 
forded, but  I  am  not  empowered 
to  intimate  that  any  particular  com« 
munication  will  be  made  under  the 
autlK)rity  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent.  If  the  honourable 
member  is  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation by  questions,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  give  him  such  answers  as 
may  appear  to  me  to  be  fit  under  the 
circumstances ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinkmg,  that  it  would  be  more  u.* 
tisfiictory  if  he  wer*  to  uke  soipft 
opportuttit/ 
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opportunity  of  more  regularly  call- 
ing for  that  information ;  because, 
I  apprdiend  it  would  then  be  ob- 
tain^ in  a  shape  that  could  be 
better  understood,  and  more  expe- 
dient in  the  present  state  of  the  im- 
portant business.     By  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  the  house  would  have 
the  whole  statement  btfore  rhem  at 
ooe  view,  and  the  honourable  mem- 
ber would  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
putting,  and  the  house  of  hearing, 
avatiecy  of  distinct  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  would  not  have 
that  connexion  and  reference  that 
might  be  desirable.     Of  course  I 
shall  have    to    exercise   my  own 
judgement  in  deciding  how  far  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  give  the  expla- 
nauon  required,  consistently  witli  a 
due  attention  to  my  public  duly ; 
for  it  will  be  recollected  that  the 
great  business  of  the  congress  is  not 
yet  closed,  although  certainly  much 
has  been  completed.     I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  assuring  the  house, 
whatever     differences   of  opinion 
tay  exist  upon  points  not  yet  ar- 
ranged, that  what  has  been  done 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  general 
concurrence  among  all  the  great 
ppwers  of  Europe.     I  have  the  ad- 
ditional pleasure  of  stating,  that  on 
sH  those  points  in  the  determination 
upon  which  this  country  must  feel 
interested,    all  the    great  powers 
have  been  disposed  to  give  their  as- 
sent, for  the  comihuance  of  that 
spirit  of  peace  and  amity  which  it 
was  their  first  object  to  settle  and 
maintain.    All  those  questions  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  peculiar- 
ly concerned,  have  been  arranged 
perfectly  to  npy  satisfaction,  and  I 
nope  it  will  hereafter  be  found  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Whitbread. — Can  the  noble 
lord  state,  or  wiU  the  noble  lord 
state,  that  within  any  given  time  he 
thinks  it  probaUc  that  he  will  have 


any  communication  to  make  to  par- 
liament, either  as  a  minister  or  the 
crown,  or  as  a  member  of  the  house  ? 

IfOrd  Castlereagh.— I  apprehend- 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
more  than  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  fix  any  such  time. 

Mr.  Wliitbread  said,  that  as  the 
noble  lord  was  not  willing  to  girt 
any  information  to  the  house  with- 
out a  motion,  he  would,  on  the  first 
vacant  day,  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  periforming  that  which  he 
would  not  do  spontaneously. 

Mr.  Vansittart  then  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  house  t« 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  com  importation  bill.  On  the 
question  that  the  speaker  should 
leave  the  chair,  a  debate  tookplace^ 
when 

General  Gascoyne  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  house  do  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  on  tlie 
first  day  after  the  Easter  recess. 

After  some  conversation,  the 
house  then  divided — For  the  amend- 
ment, 61— Against  it,  187 — Ma- 
jority 126. — Another  divisiot^  en- 
sued on  the  original  motion— Foi- 
die  speaker^s  leaving  the  chair,  194 
—Against  it,  54 — Majority,  140. 

The  chairman  having  read  all 
the  preceding  part  of  the  bill,  on 
his  coming  to  the  clause  in  which 
the  price  at  which  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  was  to  be  restricted 
was  to  be  stated, 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  he 
would  not  once  more  repeat  all 
that  he  had  so  frequently  stated  on 
the  subject,  but  would  simply  move 
to  fill  up  the  blank  in  this  clause 
with  the  words  "eighty  shillings." 

General  Gascoyne,  in  the  com^ 
plete  conviction  that  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  was  consonant  to  that 
of  the  community  at  large,  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  to  substitute  the 
*vords  "  seventy-four  shillings."  ■ 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Western  had  just  spoken  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  when'  it  was 
announced  that  there  was  a  military 
force  about  the  house. 

Mr.  Lambton  rose,  and  called 
.the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
wha](.he  deemed  a  xhost  extraordi- 
nary ciVcumstance»  which  he  had 
just  witnessed,  namely,,  that  a  mili- 
tary force  surrounded  the  several 
aventt^iMtodie  to|^  ;  and  this  he 
pronquiAtJIViujkLfip^  unconstitu- 
tional, cakiffii^if'to  overawe  the 
proceedings  of  {he  house,  and  there- 
lore  he  moved  an  immediate  ad- 
journment. •  ^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  as 
well  if  the  honourable  member,  be- 
fore he  called  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  it,  had  informed  him- 
self whether  or  not  the  military 
force  alluded  to  was  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  civil  magistrate.  This 
force  had  been  called  in  to  aid  the 
civil  power  in  protecting  the  mem- 
bers of  that  house,  and  preventing 
the  house  itself  from  being  inter- 
rupted or  overawed  in  its  delibera- 
tions; he  apprehended  that  the  civil 
magistrate  who  had  so  employed 
tliem  had  only  discharged  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  parliament  and 
the  public  peace.  For  should  that 
house  allow  itself  to  be  dictated  to 
or  controlled  by  a  mob,  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  but  must  degenerate 
and.be  degraded  into  a  part  of  that 
snob  itselC 

Mr.  I^mbton  thought  it  pecu- 
liarly incumbent  upon  him  prompt- 
ly to  call  the  attention  of  the  house 
tQ  this  subject,  and,  in  his  judge- 
ment, it  behoved  the  house  to^uard 
its  independence  as  well  against  a 
military  force  as  against  a  mob. 
perhaps,  indeed,  that  independence 
was  more  likely  to  be  endangered 
by  the  Qoe  than  by  the  other.  The 


honourable  member  condnded  with 
moving  that  the  chairman  do  leave 
the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  suted  that  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  house,  had  been  with  himself 
obstructed  by  a  mob  on  their  com* 
ing  to  the  house  to  discharge  their - 
duty.  They  had  been  ch^lenged 
by  the  mob  to  deliver  their  names» 
and  to  state  how  they  meant  to  vote 
upon  the  com  bill.  His  honour- 
able friend  had  indeed  been  with 
considerable  difficulty  rescued  from 
his  assailants  at  the  very  door  of 
the  house;  and  finding  that  thecivi} 
power  was  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
tection pf  the  members,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  give  information  to  the 
speaker ;  in  consequence  of  whose 
order  to  tlie  civil  magistrate  the 
military  force  alluded  to  had  been 
called  in. 

Mr.  Whitbread  had  no  doubt 
that  the  house  would  be  satisfied  of 
tlie  propriety  of  the  proceeding  al- 
luded to,  but  with  a  view  to  that 
inquiry  the  house  must  be  niiu- 
med.  He  therefore  moved  that  the 
house  should  resume,  the  chairman 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again, 

.  Lord  Castlereagh  aeq|ftipsccd  in 
the  motion;  and  the  speaker  having 
taken  the  chair, 

Mr.  Lambton  stated,  that  in  his 
progress  to  the  house  he  had  been 
very  nearly  rode  over  by  a  squa^ 
drou  of  horse  guards^  and  having 
never  befoie  heard  of  such  a  cir- 
cumstance as  tlie  appearance  of  a 
military  force  at  the  doors  of  that 
house,  he  was  naturally  surprised; 
and  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  con- 
stitutional jealousy,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  qiake  an  immediate 
communication  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Croker  said  that  in  coming 

to  the  house  his  carriage  was  s«r- 

roonded  hf  a  nobi  who  denui^^ 

bis 
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Ins  name,  atnd  requested  to  know 
how  hie  proposed  to  vote,  or  how 
he  had  voted  upon  the  com  bill  ? 
But  to  these  questions  he  declined 
to  make  any  reply.     However,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  door  of  the  hopise, 
both   doors  of  the  carriage   were 
opened  and  he  was  dragged  out  by 
the  collar.     He  then  received  seve- 
ral blows,  his  assailants  exclaiming 
that  they  would  not  let  him  go  un- 
less he  declared  his  name,  and  pro- 
mised to  vote  against  the  com  bill. 
This  promise,  however,  he  refused 
to  give,  and  endeavoured,  witli  all 
the  strength  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble, to  release  himself;  which  he 
did  not  tlunk  he  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  violence  and  confusion  that 
prevailed   among   the  mob,  who 
struck  at  oae  .another.     Thus  he 
contrived  to  escape  from  theta,  and 
made  his  way^  into  the  house  through 
the  cofiee-room  of  the  house    of 
lords,  there  being  nd  other  avenue 
unimpeded  by  Uie  mob.     At  the 
time  he  was  so  treated  he  saw  no 
soldieT whatever  about  the  house; 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  de- 
rived no  protection  from  any  consta- 
bles, who  indeed  seemed  not  compe- 
tent to  afford  any  adequate  protec- 
tion. Upon  coming  into  the  house  he 
tbooght  it  his  duty  to  communicate 
to  the  speaker  what  he  had  just  sta- 
ted, adding,  that  he  understood  se- 
veral other  members  had  also  been 
ill  treated  by  the  mob ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  introduction  of  a  mi- 
litary force  to  aid  the  civil  power 
had  been  the  consequence  of  such 
communication.     Were  not  such 
means  taken  for  the  protection  of 
the  members,  he  agreed  with  his 
noble   friend    in    thinking  that   it 
would  be  quite  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
independence  of  that  house,  or  to 
calculate  upon  the  maintenance  of 


its  dimity,  or  capacity  for  free  deli- 
beration* 

The  speaker  stated  that  he  had 
taken  such  precautions  as  appeared 
to  his  judgement  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  house,  and 
the  protection  of  its  members.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  the  house,  he,  ap- 
prehending the  possibility  of  some 
disturbance,  sent  to  the  civil  magi- 
strates, whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
the  peace,  ordering  them  to  have 
the  several  constables  at  their  posts 
in  due  rime.  He  also  sent  to  the 
high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  who 
by  the  sessional  order  is  directed  aU- 
ways  to  keep  the  avenues  to  that 
house  free  from"  all  obstruction. 
Having  done  so,  he  directed  the 
Serjeant  at  arms  and  the  messengers 
to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
lobby  and  the  immediate  doors  i»f 
the  house,  to  which  their  strength 
was  competent,  while  the  city  con- 
stables were  to,  take  care  of  the 
stone  passages,  which  constitute  the 
approaches  to  the  lobby.  Having 
done  so,  he  thought  he  had  made  * 
adequate.provision ;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a  noble  lord, 
who  was,  he  believed,  then  present, 
had  escaped  with  some  difficulty 
from  a  tumultuous  mob  which  ob- 
structed the  usual  avenues,  using 
insoleat  and  threatening  language, 
and  had  made  his  way  into  the 
house  through  his  (the  speaker's) 
apartments.  In  consequence  of  this 
information,  he  immediately  sent 
for  the  civil  majg^istraie,  and  direct- 
ed him,  that  if  he  felt  his  force  inv 
sufficient  for  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  he  must  call  in  further 
aid,  enjoining  him  at  all  events  to 
keep  the  avenues  clear,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  pursuance  of  tliis  direc- 
tion, for  which  he  held  himself  re- 
sponsible,  a  toilitary  force  had  been 
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;  called  tn,  ttie  aid  -of  wbtch  Wa^,  he 
v.'as  assured,  indbpensablj  neces- 
sary. 

The  attorney-general  stated  that 
•be  had»  on  his  arrival  at  Westmin- 
.ster-hall  about  ten  oVlock^  in  his 
-progress  to  tlte  house»  been  ques- 
tioned by  a  tnob  as  to  his  name> 
and  asked  to  vote  against  the  com 
bilL  To  soinie  of  the  mob,  however, 
'he  was  evidently  not  unknown*  He 
was  listened  to  while  he  exhorted 
them  to  desist  from  their  proceed- 
ings, refusing  however  to  make 
any  promise  as  to  his  vote,  butas- 
&uring  them  that  he  would,  after 
bearing  the  discussion  throughout, 
vote  according  to  his  conscience! 
His  discussion  with  them  continued 
sometime,  and  they  suffered  him 
to  enter  the  house  without  any  fur- 
ther molestation*  Nay,  some  of 
•  them  advised  him  not  to  enter  by 
a  particular  passage,  lest  he  should 
eiperience  obstruction^ 

.Mr.  Findlay  said,  that  bis  car- 
riage had  been  attacked  by  a  nume- 
rous mob,  and  he  felt  no  difficulty 
in  stating  that  the  civil  power  was 
not  competent  to  the  dispersion  of 
■  such  a  mqb.  .     . 

Sir  R.  Heron  stated,  that  he  ha4 
-  been  bandied  about  by  the  mob  just 
like  a  shuttlecock  between  two  bat- 
dedores;  and  added,  that  although 
he  had  not  yet  delivered  any  opi- 
nion upon  the  com  bill,  he  felt  it 
due  to  the  assertion  of  his  inde- 
pendence now  to  declare,  that  the 
measure  brought  forward  by  mini- 
sters had  his  most  unqualified  ap- 
probation* 

Sir  Frederic  Flood  declared^  that 
he  bad  been  carried  above  100 
yards  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob, 
justlike  mackerel  from  Billingsgate- 
maiket,  and  that  he  thought  they 
meant  to  quarter  him. 

Aiter  a  few  words  from  the 


•pe;iker  and  Mr:  C«  Vfjxmfi,  the 
high  bailiff  of  Westminster  was 
caued  to  the  bar.  Thi?  gentleman 
stated,  that  in  consequence  of  an 
order  received  yesterday  from  the 
speaker,  he  issued  his  precept,  and 
had  attended  since  two  o'clock  wlih 
between  40  ^d  50  constables,,  and 
had  been  aid^  by  several  consta- 
bles from  the  poHce-oflice,  under 
the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Bimie,  who  were  police  mUgi- 
strates« 

Mr.  Baker,  the  police  magistrate, 
Stated,  that  he  found  the  civil  pow- 
er insuflicient  for  the  protection  of 
the  members  against  the  mob,  who 
hollaed  after  and  obstmcted  them. 
He  therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  ad- 
vise, and  he  received  the  speaker^s 
order  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  miliUry 
force;  inconsequence  of  which  he 
repaired  to  the  Horse  Guards  and 
brought  a  ttoof  of  the  life  guards, 
'  which  were  acting  under  his  orders- 
He  saw  no  member  actually  as- 
saulted, but  he  heard  a  great;  d^ 
of  hollaing  and  hooting.  He  did 
hot  attempt  to  take  any  one  into 
custody,,  because  it  appeared  a  mere 
mob,  and  he  could  see  no  one  parti- 
cularly prominent.  He  had  had 
about  SO  constables  from  his  office. 

Mr.  Kinnaird,the  magistrate^  h^d 
attended  through  the  day  with  fifty 
constables.  1&  saw  no  obstruction 
to  any  member,  and  witnessed  no- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  anxi- 
ety of  a  mob. 

Mr.  Bhnie,  from  Bow-street,  wit- 
nessed a  great  deal  of  tumult  about 
the  house,  in  both  New  and  Old 
Palace-yard,  and  thought  the  civil 
power  quite  insufficient  to  repress 
the  mob.  One  of  his  constables 
had  been  wounded,  within  the  last 
half-hour,  by  a  stone ;  but  his  as- 
sailant had  escaped  through  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard. 

After 
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After  sonie  eoiiverS(Kion  betw^een 
I)k  .speaker,  lord  Castlereagh,  Mr. 
Wbitbread,  and  Mr.  Wyime,  the 
cTideace  uken  at  the  bar  was  or* 
dered  to  be  printed,  and  the  several 
civil  magistrates  were  ordered  to 
attend  on  the  following  Monday, 
when  their  conduct  would  be  taken 
into  further  consideration. 

After  some  further  conversation, 
ihe  house  again  resolved  in,to  the 
committee  upon  the  com  bilh 

The  gallery  was  hot  re-opeaed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  even-' 
ing;  but   the  fc^lowtng  members 
participated  in  the  debate   which 
ensued,  viz.  Mr.  Baring,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  Mn  Mar* 
ryat,   Mr.  alderman  Atkins,  and 
lord  Castlereagh. — The  noble  lord 
scronglj    advocated    the    eeneral 
measure  of  restriction,  and  me  pro- 
tecdng  price  of  80/.,  observing  that 
k  was  pecdliarly  the  interest  of  the 
poor  to  have  a  fixed  and  steady 
price,  a  fluctualing  one  bebg  the 
greatest  danger  they  had  to  appre- 
hend.   He  supponed  the  measure 
also,  because  he  wished  to  see  agri- 
cultural   aud    commercial  capital 
^ually  protected. — After  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Baring,  who  cha^ 
lacterized  the  speech  (3  the  noble 
lord  as  the  most  declamatory  one 
ie  had  heard  upon  the  subject,  the 
lioQse  divided  upon  the  amendment, 
when    the   numbers  wer&— Noes, 
J08— Ayes,  77— Majoritv,  1»1 — 
Adjourned  at  four  o'clock* 

March  7^*«Mr.  Bennett  rose  to 
move  for  the  appointment  of  acorn* 
jnittee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  King's  Bench  prison,  as  also  in- 
to that  o£  the  Fleet  and  the  Mar- 
shalsea.  After  stating  what  were 
the  established  regtHattons  in  these 
prisons,  and  describing  the  situa- 
tion of  those  confined  m  tliem,  the 
fees  enacted  from  the  debtors  going 
in  ud  conuog  out  of  th«Bj  and 


the  ncHnidal  emoluments  of  their 
governors,  he  adverted  to  the  case 
of  an  unfortunate  individual^  which 
had  been  set  forth  in  a  petition  pi«- 
:tented  to  the  house  of  lords  in  IBiO 
or  1811,  who  had  died  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea  from  want.  In  some  of 
these  prisons  there  was  no  jail  al- 
lowance ;  and  the  unhappy  man  to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  hating  only, 
two-pence  halfpenny  in  the  world 
when  he  entered  the  prison*  was  . 
forced  to  live  on  the  bonef  >  which 
were  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  oa 
the  scanty  assistance  a&rded  him 
by  his  xellow  prisoners.  These 
prisoners  exhibited  not  only  scenes 
of  misery,  but  also  such  disgusting 
ezhibitionsof  vice  and  profligacy  as 
were  known  in  no  other  country. 
He  therefore  moved  the  a}:ipoinC^ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  inquure  intoh 
the  state  of  the  Kind's  Bench*  Fleets 
and  Marshalsea  prisons,  to  repost 
their  observations  thereon,  together 
with  the  imnrovetnents  practicable 
therein. — Toe  motion  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  committee  appointed. 

March  9.— The  bank  restrictioa 
bill  was  passed,  with  the  following 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr«  Hor. 
ner  :-*-<*  and  whereas  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  bank  of  EngUnd 
should  return  as  speedily  as  possi* 
ble  to  the  payment  of  its  notes  in 
specie*  but  it  is  expedient  that,  pre- 
paratory thereto,  time  should  be  aU 
lowed  ror  that  purpose.** 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  on  Mon** 
day  he  should  go  through  the 
whole  budget.  He  intemled  to 
propose  some  modifications  respect- 
ing the  tax  on  windows  in  manu- 
factories, a^  ki  such  places  many 
windows  were  necessary  both  for 
light  and  air.  He  should  divide 
those  manufactories  into  two  class- 
es. In  some,  there  were  a  coasi* 
derable  number  of  windows  of  a 
smttU  ai^e^  ipt  pthers,  tbew  was  » 
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great  range  of  glass  necessary  for 
Ii^fatr  6tit  hardly  subdivided  into 
di£Rmnt  windows.  Instead  .  of 
Sir.  6^.  a  window,  he  intended  to 
^  propose  1  /.  6</. ;  and  when  the  num- 
ber exceeded  100»  then  he  should 
propose  to  take  the  duty  by  super- 
ficial measure,  as  in  the  case  of  hot- 
houses. Widi  respect  to  ware- 
houses, it  was  not  his  intention  that 
the  ddty  should  increase  in  a  pro- 
msslTe  scale,  as  with  dwdlin?. 
-EoQses.  Those  warehouses  should 
not  be  so  much  considered  as  cri- 
^  teria  of  wealth,  as  the  instruments 
by  which  it  was  to  be  acquired. 
He  did  not  propose  that  the  tax 
should  extend  to  small  sliops  con- 
nected'with  cottages,  which  were 
exempted  on  account  of  their  po« 
verty.— Adjourned. 

.  Klar.  10.— Sir  F.  Burdett,  in  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  Westminster 
against  the  com  lavrs,  said  that  he 
was  not  a  supporter  of  the  com  bill ; 
'  he  beliered  that  government  alone 
was  interested  in  the  measure, 
which  arose  out  of  the  unnatural 
and  excessive  state  of  taxation ;  but 
if  proper  means  were  resorted  to, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  bol- 
ster up  the  present  corrupt  system. 
As  to  himself,  the  measure  was  al- 
together  unimportant;  he  should 
neither  lower  nor  advance  his  rents 
one  penny  in  consequence;  his 
estate  had  been  on  what  he  might 
term  a  peace  establishment.  It  was 
absurd  to  come  down  and  discuss 
what  was  to  be  settled  by  a.  gross 
ministerial  majority.  He  consider- 
ed all  the  deaths  occasioned  by  the 
military  as  so  many  legal  murders: 
the -constitutional  civil  force  should 
have  protected  the  metropolis,  and 
the  soldiery  should  not  have  been 
placed  as  it  were  in  ambush.  But 
thecanseofall  the  disturbances  was, 
that  the  people  felt  they  were  not 
properly  .represented,  acid  therefore 


pid  no  re^ct  to  the  decisions  of 
targe  majorities.  At  die  same 
time,  he  thought  that  great  mis- 
takes prevailed  on  both  sides  as  to 
the  good  or  evil  of  the  com  bilL 
The  labouring  classes  would  not  be 
afiected.  by  it,  as  their  wages  were 
regulated  by  the  price  of  food  ;  and 
the  landed  Interest  would  find  that 
the  protection  would  be  nugatory. 
The  country  gentlemen  had  been 
made  cats'  paws  in  the  hands  of 
ministers ;  and  he  saw  no  kind  of 
remedy  for  this  and  all  our  other 
evils,  but  a  renovation  of  the  British 
constitution. 

Mr.  Robinson  expressed  his  deep 
regret  that  so  fatal  an  accident  had 
occurred  in  the  protection  of  his 
house,  but  nothing  but  the  military 
could  have  saved  the  lives  of  his 
family  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace. 

Lord  Castlereagh  felt  himself 
bound  to  make  some  observations. 
The  honourable  baronet  had  uken 
credit  to  himself  on  a  foimer  occa- 
sion for  defending  his  house,  though 
that  defence  was  in  direct  violation 
of  the  laws,  and  did  he  now  under- 
take to  reprobate  those  who  by  le- 
gal means  defended  their  houses 
afi;ainst  outrage  and  destruction? 
He  trusted  that  he  should  be  able 
to  keep  his  temper  in  speaVing  on 
this  subject ;  but  all  the  feelings  of 
an  Englishman  and  a  loyal  subject 
were  roused,  when  he  heai;d  those 
who  adopted  legal  methods  of  pro- 
tecting'their  lives  and  property  thus 
vehemently  reprobated  as  commit- 
ting legal  murder.  Why  did  the 
honourable  baronet  come  to  the 
house  now  I  Was  it  to  oppose  the 
bill  ?  No  ;  the  honourable  b.aronet 
evidently  approved  of  themeasore; 
'  but  his  object  and  aim  was  to  sub- 
vert the  constitutioru  He  did  not 
come  to  oppose  the  particular  ad- 
mmiitration  (for  he  must  66  the 
boiiourable 
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hononf  able  baronet  the  justice  to 
say,  that  supposing  the  govern- 
roent  to  .exist,  he  had .  repeatedly- 
acknowledged,  that  it  could  not  be 
administered  hj  better  hands  than 
the  present ;)  butx  his  'wish  was  to 
oppose  and  orerthrOw  the  consti- 
tation.  He  hoped  that  tho«e  who 
opposed  the  com  bill  were  not  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the 
honourable  baronet,  especially^  as 
in  truth  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  he  was  a  real  friend  to  the  bill. 

Sir  John  Sebright  commended 
the  manly  conduct  of  the  noble 
lord  and  the  test  of  his  majesty's 
minist^^rs.  For  himself,  he  would 
state  for  the  information  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Westminster,  that  he  should 
defend  his  own  house  to  the  last. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  wislied  to 
say  a  few  vords  in  explanation. 
He  had  argued  that  the  civil  power 
alone  ought  to  quell  a  tumult  as  in 
former  times,  wlien  a  standing  army 
vas  atbiBg  unknown  to  the  nation. 
In  those  days  the  civil  power  had 
been  sufficient,  and  why  not  now  ? 
^  I  must  now  (  said  the  honourable 
baronet)  allude  to  certain  expres- 
sions which  the  noble  lord  has 
thought  proper  to  use.  That  noble 
lord'has  charged  me  with  a  wish  to 
subvert  the  constiiuiion  j  I  charge* 
him  with  having  actually  subverted 
ti^  constitution  in  the  sale  of  seats 
in  parliamciit.  He  was  detected  in 
the  manner.  The  noble  lord  ought 
to  have  lost  his  head ;  and  would 
have  lost  it,  if  the  house  had  not 
been  too  corrupt  to  impeach  him. 
He  escaped  because  the  delinquen* 
cy  was  general.  The  noble  lord 
may  laugh,  and  so  it) ay  the  mai> 
jority  behind  and  around  hFm  ;  but 
you,  sir,  (iummg  to  the  speahr,) 
did  fiot  tbtnk  it  a  subject  of  ridicule, 
when  m  the  strong  language  of  in- 
dignadon  and  Abhorrence  yon  de- 
nounced tbe    pFactioe  .as   one  at 
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which  our  ancestors  would  liave 
started  with  horror.  I  must  ggaia 
say,  that  the  noble  lord  opposite., 
could  not  have  escaped  but  for  the. 
corrupt  state  of  the  house  of  corn* 
mons." 

Mr.  Methuen  rose  to  order :  the 
honourable  barooet  was  not  entitled 
to  call  the  house  corrupt. 

The  speaker. — The  honourable 
baronet,  from  his  experience  in  par-* 
liament,  must  know  that  the  lan< 
guage  just  used  is  a  breach  of  the 
orders  of  the  house. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett.—"  1  know, 
sir,  that  it  is  coiitrary  to  the  rules 
pf  the  house.  I  wish  it  were  also 
contrary  to  truth." 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  thought* 
that  as  the  honourable  baronet  had 
allowed  tliat  he  knew  he  was  trans* 
gresswig  the  orders  of  the  house, 
his  words  should  be  taken  down. 

Sir  F.  Burdett. — "  It  is  quite  in-» 
diflfercnt  to  me.  I  will  say  but  one 
wcr  J  more ;  I  cannot  understand 
why  my  language  with  respect  to 
this  measure  should  be  called  equi* 
vogal,  when  I  have  expressly  de- 
clared that  I  do  not  care  one  straw 
about  it." 

The  petition  was  then  brought 
up,  read,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Whitbread  would  be  glad 
to  know  whether  the  additional 
treaty  of  Chaumont  had  been  ratiw 
fied.  At  the  same  time  he  wished 
the  noble  lord  to  state,  whether  it 
were  true  that  Bonaparte  had  landA 
ed  with  troops  in  France  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  had 
been  receiyed,  and  would  be  includ- 
ed in  the  information  which  he  in* 
tended  to  give  to  the  house.  A'S  to 
the  landing  of  Bonaparte  in  France,- 
his  majesty's  government  had  re* 
ceived  oflictal  mformation  of  that 
event.  He  would  take  measures  for 
presenting  the  |reaty  oa  Monday. 

H  [Having 
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[Having  given  so  full  an  account 
of  the  discussions  ip  the  commons 
on  the  com  laws,  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  go  f  >ver  the  same  ground  in 
the  house  of  lords,  but  only  observe 
that  the  bill  was  carried  through  all 
its  srages  by  great  majorities,  and 
•passed  into  a  taw.] 

Mar.  IS..*— The  house  of  com- 
mons went  into  a  committee  on  the 
South  Sea  act:  when  Mr.  Vansittart 
stated,  that  though  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  South  Sea  company 
cad  for  some  years  been  of  no  ad. 
vantage  to  it,  yet,  as  .South  Ame- 
rica had  now  become  open  to  us,  it 
might  become  an  ob^acle  to  us; 
and  the  company  would  resign  it  for 
about  18,000/.  a-year.  He  therefore 
moved  a  i^solution,  that  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  the  company  should 
cease. 

Mr.  Bennett  thought  the  proposi- 
tion a  just  one;  but  he  could  not  let 
the  opportunity  pass  without  notic- 
ing the  dreadful  struggle  which  was 
now  taking  place  in  Soutli  America. 
No  less  than  one  million  of  lives,  he 
saidy  had  been  sacrificed  there  in 
1813  and  1814 — some  parts  of  the 
country  were  perfect,  wastes— and 
capitulations  sworn  upon  the  altars 
had  been  totally  disregarded  by  the 
Old  Spaniards.  He  hoped  that  the 
expedition  to  South  America,  which 
to  his  disgrace  was  commanded  by 
a  British  officer,  mi^ht  perish  on  the 
shoresof  the  New\^K)rld.  This  coun- 
try should  not  interfere  between  18 
millions  of  free  men  and  nine  miU 
Kens  of  slaves.  We  had  Jilready  suf- 
fered the  constitution  of  Spain  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  people  delivered 
over  to  an  usurper,  of  whom  the 
lirixice  regent  had  accepted  the  order 
of  the  golden  ^fleece,  and  to  whom 
he  had  sent  th^  order  of  the  garter. 
Who  had  advised  this  proceeding? 

Mr.  Vansittart  declined  entenng 
t(BL  mch  a  delicate  subject.  The  neu- 


trality  of  England  was  a  duty  m  th€ 
disputes  between  Spain  and  her  co- 
lonies. 

Mr.  Whitbread  wished  to  know 
whether  money,  &c.  had  not  beea 
furnished  by  government  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  South 
American  patriots  in  their  laudable 
rebellion  against  the  mother  coun- 
try?— The  acceptance  of  the  order 
of  the  golden  fleece  by  the  prince  re- 
gent did  certainly  not  seem  very 
compatible  with  the  feelings  which 
should  belong  to  a  prince  reigning 
over  a  free  people. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said  that  no  means 
had  been  furnishea  by  government 
for  the  subjugation  of  South  Ame- 
rica. As  to  the  interchange  of  ce- 
remonies between  the  prince  regent 
and  Ferdinand  VIL  it  was  not  an 
object  worthy  tlie  attention  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  C.  W.Wynne  was  astonished 
at  the  levity  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman with  regard  to  what  he  terni» 
ed  ♦•  ceremonies." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to« 

Ma>,  16.—  Mr.  Whitbread  said 
that  he  should  postpone  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  till 
Monday.  He  thought  that  the  ex- 
traordinary events  which  had  lately 
taken  place  must  naturally  make  the 
noble  lord  particularly  anxious  to 
give  every  information  to  the  boose 
on  the  subject  of  his  motion.  He 
could  not  avoid  now  stating^  how- 
ever irregularly,  tliat  upon  first 
hearing  of  the  landing  of  Bonaparte 
in  France,  he  protested  against  any 
interference  oi  this  country  in  the  I 
internal  afiairs  or  government  of  j 
France.  He  now  took  this  oppor- 
tunity 6f  repeating  his  protest. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  understood 
that  the  motion  was  postponed  tUi 
Monday,  on  account  of  the  state  ot 
his  health.  He  was  informed,  that 
nmnymitf  epteseotatioiM  andcalof^* 
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Afat  had  heen  thrown  out  against 
this  government  and  against  me  so- 
Tereigns  our  allies,  respecting  their 
conduct  at   the  congress.     Those 
misrepresentations    and  calunnnies 
he  would,  of  course,  be  anxious  to 
meet.    With  respect  to  the  general 
advice  given  by  the  hon.  gentleraan, 
as  to  the  line  of  conduct  his  majes- 
ty's government  ought  to  pursue 
under  ibe  present  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  the  house  would  be  in* 
clined  to  leave  that  question  to  the 
responsible   discretion  of  his   ma- 
jesty's government;  and  he  thought 
that  the  advice  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man ought  not  to  influence  the  house 
to  take  that  subject  out  of  their 
hands.     As  to  th^  general  feeling 
xvhich  had  been  excited  by  tlie  news 
which  had  been  lately  received,  he 
trusted  tliat    the  hon.  gentleman 
would  not  be  an  exception  to  the 
universal  sentiment.    The  policj  of 
this  government  had  never  been  for 
any  dictation  to  France ;   but  what 
course  the  government  might,  in 
conjunction  with  its  allies,  take,  un- 
der circumstances  when  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  likely  to  be  disturb- 
ed, was  a  question  which  he  was 
convinced  the  house  would  not  call 
upon  him  to  answer. 
.   Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  his  mo- 
tion would  be  for  an  address  to  the 
prince  regent,  praying  him  to  com-r 
monicate  to  the  house  such  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  as  could  be 
communicated  without  prejudice  to 
the  public  service.     He  was  ready- 
to  inform  the  noble  lord,  that  in 
his  absence,  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  and  its 
minister,  during  these  negotiationc^ 
had  been  arraigned  in  that  house, 
upon  documents  that  had  gone  forth 
to  the  public.     If  those  aocuments 
were  not  correct,  tlie  noble  lord 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
diKiDg  what  bej^r  information  he 


thought  proper.  As  to  his  advicei^ 
he  did  not  presume  to  give  any  ad- 
vice to  his  majesty's  government: 
he  had  merely  protested  in  his  place, 
as  a  member  of  parliament,  against 
any  interference  of  this  country  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  France. 

Lord  Castlereagh  proress2d  his 
anxiety  to  meet  all  the  charges  that 
could  be  brought  against  nis  ma* 
jesty's  government, or  himself,  upon 
thi^  subject.  He  believed  it  would 
be  found  that  this  country  had  never 
departed  from  those  principles  of 

food  faith  by  which  its  conduct  had 
itherto  been  marked. 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought,  that 
among  the  extraordinary  circum-  ' 
stances  of  those  negotiations,  it  was 
not  one  of  the  least  extraordinary, 
that  his  lordship  was  then  sitting  in 
that  house,  while  business  at  Vienna 
was  left  unfinished.  If  it  was  not 
to  bring  those  negotiations  to  a  con- 
clusion, why  did  he  go  there  at  all? 
If  nothing  had  transpired  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  congress,  there 
would  have  been  no  observation  in 
that  house  upon  them. 

Mr.  Whitbread  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Mr.  Daniel  Loyell,  editor 
of  the  Statesman,  who  had  been 
now  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for 
more  tlxan  four  years.  He  had  been 
in  prison  since  May  last,  from  his 
inability  to  pay  the  fine  and  $nd  the 
securities  mentioned  in  his  sentence. 
He  liad  presented  a  petition  from 
him  in  November  last,  which  ap. 
peared  to  be  favourably  received. 
His  fine  had  since  been  remitted  by 
the  len}ty  of  the  government,  but 
still  he  was  in  prison  for  want  of 
ability  to  find  the  security  required. 
The  petition  was  at  length  granted. 

Mar.  20. — Mr. Whitbread  rose  to 
call  upon  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  for  a  vindication  of  the  prOf 
ceedings  which  had  taken  place  ac 
the  congress  of  Vienna.  Never,  sai^ 
Kg     '         *■  Mr. 
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Mr.  W.  did  any  ni*n  occupy  a  po- 
sition so  grand  as  the  allied  sove- 
teigns  at  Montmartre  before  Paris ; 
they  showed  a  Jfnoderation  in  vic- 
tory which  obtained  die  praise  of 
^1  men  5  and  had  they  there  died, 
they  would  have  died  at  tlie  very 
binnacle  of  the  temple  of  glory. 
T^^hat  had  their  subsequent  conduct 
jproved,  but  that  they  had  forgot- 
ten all  the  lessons  which  should 
have  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  them,  and  that  they  wished  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  the  conqueror 
Vhom  they  had  destroyed  ?  And  un- 
less the  papers  which  he  should  al- 
lude to  could  be  disproved,  they 
had  been  pursuing  tlie  same  paltry, 
pilfering,  bartering  system,  which 
dad  led  heretofore  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  states.  The  con- 
gress had  manifestly  adopted  such 
practices,  and  therefore  he  had  to 
'arraign  the  conduct  of  tlie  noble 
lord  and  the  allies,  for  having  dis- 
regarded the  lesson  which  the  fate 
of  Bonaparte  presented — 

'^Justitiain  moniti,  etnontemDeredivos.** 

But  example  seemed  to  have  no  in- 
fluence whatever  upon  this  unholy 
congress,  while  promises  and  pro- 
fessions were  totally  abandoned. 
The  hope  of  the  re-establishment  of 
Poland  as  an  independent  kingdom 
— of  the  restoration  of  Finland  to 
fiweden — and  of  Norway  to  Den- 
mark, had  proved  quite*  delusive, 
and  It  remained  for  the  noble  lord 
to  say  whether  he  had  not  acqui- 
esced in  these  shameful  proceedings. 
Mr.  •  W.  then  entered  upon  tne 
treatment  of  Italy  by  Austria— the 
conduct  adopted  respecting  Murat 
^— and  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to 
Sardinia, — an  annexation  made  in 
direct  violation  of  the  promises  of 
an  English  general  to  the  Genoese, 
9nd  in  violation  of  every  feeling 
wbidi  was  sacred  and  honourable 


in  man ! — ^Mr.  W.  then  adverted  to 
the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
inquired  of  the  noble  lord  Sfrlwther 
any  progress,  had  been  made  by 
congress  towards  the  general  aboli- 
tion of  that  hateful  traffic,  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  he  j^lord  C.) 
would  be  able  to  exculpate  himsdf 
from  the  charge  made  against  him^ 
,  that  he  had  been ,  lukewarm  (n  the 
business  at  Paris ;  that  he  might 
then  have  accomplished  its  abolition 
by  France ;  that  the  emperor  of 
Russia  proSered  his  assistance  to- 
wards accomplishing  it;  and  that 
it  was  owing  to  him,  and  no  other 
cause,  that  the  trade  was  not  given 
Up  by  France.  The  honourable 
member  then  adverted  to  the  recent 
events  in  France,  and  observed, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns had  alone  caused  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  Bonaparte.  He  inquired 
whether  the  declaration  issued  by 
Bonaparte  at  Bourgogne  was  an 
authentic  instrument,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  statements  con- 
tained in  that  document  were  not 
correct.  He  then  passed  an  ettlo- 
gium  upon  the  moderation,  discri- 
mination, and  gentlemanly  feeling, 
>vith  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  act- 
ed  since  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  ;  and  again  deprecating  the 
involving  this  country  in  a  war  with 
France,  ne  concluded  by  moving, 
"  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  praying  that  he 
Would  be  graciously  pleased  to  or- 
der a  communication  to  be  made  to 
that  house  of  such  progress  as  had 
been  made  at  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na, together  with  such  other  infor- 
mation as  might  be  laid  before 
thcro.*' 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  persuaded 
that  the  house  would  agree  with 
him,  that  not  only  the  interests  of 
fiufbpe  were  in^alely  cbncesni^d 

in 
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ia  (hisj[|nestion ;  but  that*  if  any 
Tcstige  of  character  remained  to 
the  councils  of  this  country,  or  of 
those  sovereigns  to  whom  the  safety 
of  the  world  had  been  intrusted.at 
a  period  heretofore  perilous  indeed, 
aod  still  more  so  if  that  part  of  the 
alternative  of  the  drama,  with  the 
description  of  which  the  honour- 
aUe  gentleman  had  closed  his 
meclH  should  unfortunately  be  re- 
alized<--«  realization  that  he  trust- 
ediUnder  the  existing  circumstances, 
Would  never  occm* — to  that  cha- 
racter it  was  ducj  that  as  full  an 
explanation  should  be  afforded  as 
was  consistent  with  the  observance, 
of  a  sound  discretion. — Lord  Cas- 
tkreagh  then  entered  upon  this  ex- 
planation,- first  confe^ising,  that  if 
tlie  charges  brought  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman  were  true,  he  should 
himself  be  eminently  ctdpable  for 
the  share  he  had  had  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Viegna*  In  regard  to 
the  slave  trade,  he  had  made  every 
etertion  for  its  abolition,  and  had 
the  happiness  to  state,  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  had  pledged 
themselves  to  sweep  the  trade  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  soon  as 
their  internal  regulations  would  ad- 
mit of  the  abolition.— Then  as  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  he  was 
prepared  to  sustain  the  character  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  congress 
against  all  the  calumnies  which  had 
gone  abroad.  In  sucli  an  assembly, 
a  dashing  of  Interests  had  of  course 
occurred :  it  CQuld  not  have  been 
otherwise;  the  question  however 
was,  whether  a  svstem  had  been 
created,  under  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  might  at  length  live  in 
peace;  and  this  he  would  affirm 
had  been  done.  It  was  impossible,. 
in  furtherance  of  this  system,  to  re- 
vive all  the  governments  which  the 
late  events  lis^d  overturned  ;  this 
^oul4  \aije  been  to  rsrcreaie  the 


dangers  from  which  Europe  had  so 
recently  escaped.  The  great  object 
had  been  to  reorganise  and  strength- 
en Austria  and  Prussia.  As  to 
Genoa,  lord  W.  Bentinck's  procla- 
mation could  not  have  had  the 
meaning  attributed  to  it,  that  Ge- 
noa was  to  be  made  an  independent 
state ;  for  the  incorporation  of  that 
country  with  Piedmont  was  a  ne- 
cessary measure,  agreed  upon  for 
the  good  of  Europe  before  the  allies 
left  Paris,  He  must  here  repel 
the  charge  made  against  the  alFies^ 
of  having  been  actuated  by  the 
same  love  of  conquest  which  they 
themselves  had  so  loudly  condemn- 
ed.  The  odious  sense  of  conquest* 
on  the  princijJe  of  which  the  allies, 
were  said  to  have  acted,  they  posi-  ^ 
lively  disclaimed.  In  no  part  of 
their  conduct  had  they  departed 
from  the  principles  professed  by 
them ;  but  they  would  have  beei^ 
most  unfit  indeed  for  the  situations 
which  they  assumed,  by  entering 
into  the  general  obligation  to  re- 
store the  peace  of  Europe,  had  they 
so  stultified  themselves  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  and  of  Europe,  as  to 
disqualify  themselves  from  chang- 
ing the  face  of  Europe,  the  ancient 
governments  of  which  had  been 
broken  down  and  destroyed,  in  such 
a  manner  as  mii^ht  thereafter  be 
found  best  calcutated  for  the  pre- 
servation, of  its  future  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  light  in  which 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion  had 
been  viewed  by  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman carried  such  absurdity  on 
the  face  of  it,  that  it  could  never 
have  been  taken  up  by  any  man 
possessed  of  any  thing  like  the  in- 
formation of  that  nonourable  gen- 
tleman, without  his  having  a  taste 
for  running  down  the  different  so- 
vereigns of  Europe,  which  in  the 
times  that  we  lived  in,  to  say  the 
leiis(  of  it>  was  indecent  as  well  as 
H  S         dangerous* . 
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dangerous.  The  aUies  had  made 
war,  not  for  the  sake  of  subjugating 
any  power,  but  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  whole  of  Europe  from 
subjugation:  they  had  succeeded* 
in  their  object;  and  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  give  to  the  difFerent 

♦powers  of  the  European  common- 
wealth a  protection  from  that  dan- 
gei*  by  which  they  had  already 
been  destroyed.  '  With  respect  to 

.  Saxony,  it  was  no  doubt  true  that 
at  one-time  it  was  in  Contemplation 
to  incorporate  the  whole  of  that 
country  with  Prussia.  HeSvas  one 
of  the  persons  who  had  opposed  this 
incorporation  ;  and  it ,  was  ulti- 
mately by  the  sacrifice  of  the  inter- 
ests of  Holland  and  Hanover,  that 
the  other  sacrifice  was  made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  king  of  Saxony.  But 
while  he  stated  this,  he  would 
broadly  contend,  that  the  fight  of 
conquest  would  warrant  the  incor- 
poration of  the  whole  of  one  coun- 
try with  another ;  and  if  ever  the 
principle  of  conquest  had  a  legiti- 
mate application,  it  was  in  the  case 
of  the  king  of  Saxony.  He  had 
returned  tohis  relations  with  France, 
after  he  was  placed  in  circumstances 
which  might  have  withdrawn  him 

'  from  it,  if  he  had  not  thought 
the  other  course  more  for  his  in- 
terest. It  was  no  argument  that 
other  powers  had  also  been  in  alli- 
ance with  Bonaparte ;  for  they  had 
afterwards  contributed  to  the  salva- 
tion of  Europe ;  and  the  compen- 
sation fell  properly,  in  an  aggrava- 
ted proportion,  on  the  power  which 
came  last  in. — With  regard  to  Po- 
land, his  lordship  had  interested 
liimielf  as  much  as  possible,  to  pro- 
cure a  determination  that  would  be 
equally  satisfactory  t^'  all  parties: 
and  whatever  niiglit  be  r)ie  paiticu- 
lar  airangements  tliai  the  separate 
powers  might  adopt,  they  would 
all  be  dictated  by  the  same  spirit 


of  liberality^  and  justice  that  lad 
governed  the  great  states  in  all  ar- 
rangements!— The  main  object  of 
conciliating  the  people  would  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  they  would  be 
relieved  from  those  local  difficulties 
and  personal  disqualifications  un- 
der which  they  formerly  Vaboured, 
Whatever  system  of  policy  might 
formerly  exist,  the  Poles  would  now 
be  governed  as  Poles  ;  and  with 
regard  to  territorial  arrangements, 
on  the  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment that  each  possessor  would 
establish,  he  wished  the  house  to 
suspend  any  opinion  until  more  de- 
tailed information  was  supplied. 
In  the  case  of  Holland,  in  whose 
estahlishment  under  the  present  sy* 
sten:i  we  were  individually  deeply 
interested,  the  allied  powers  had 
felt  that  they  were  all  gaining  an 
equivalent  advantage.  By  erect- 
ing Holland  into  a  powerful  and 
independent  kingdom,  under  the 
house  of  Orange,  by  the  annexation 
of  territory  formerly  belonging  to 
Austria,  an  esseiitial  service  was 
rendered  to  all  the  continental  pow- 
ers. What  he  had  said  of  Holland 
would  apply  equally  to  Hanover ; 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  had 
not  consulted  merely  his  own  pri* 
vate  interests,  and  his  allies  were 
sensible  of  the  enlarged  views  upon 
which  he  had  acted.  His  lordship 
argued  that  the  y/ix/^i-position  of 
Hanover  to  Holland,  during  a  line 
of  1.50  miles,  with  the  valuable 
addition  of  the  port  of  Embden, 
gave  Hanover  a  stability  and  im- 
portance that  in  no  former  times 
it  had  possessed.  In  noticing  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  his  lordship  se- 
verely censured  thL*  honourable 
member  who  had  brought  forward 
this  subject,  for  recommending  that 
the  British  nation  should  erect  itself 
into  an  arbiter  between  a  sovereign 
and  his* revolted  'subjects.  His  lord- 
ship 
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ship  "never  could  be  prevailed  ujjon 
hj  him  to  pay  any  respect  to  opinions 
given  to  encourage  rebellious  sub- 
jects, and  he  thought  that  the  indivi- 
doal  who  delivered  them  travelled  . 
far  beyond  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
own  sovereign.     He  admitted  that 
the  scenes    transacting    in  South 
America  were  disgusting  and  pain- 
ful; he  allowed  also  that  Spain, 
with  respect  Co  commerce,  had  not 
conducted  herself  with  the  liberality 
we  had  desw^ved,  but  that  clouds  of 
prejudice  prevented  her  from  seeing 
how  nearly  her  own  interests  were 
conopcted  with  those  of  this  coun- 
try.    He  concurred  m  several  parts 
of  what  the  honourable  member 
had  said  regarding  the  events  that 
had  recently  occurred  in  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom — France.     What 
course  of  policy   England  would 
pursue,  he^  could  not  trom  motives 
of  public  duty  venture  to  stale,  but 
upon  the  issue  of  that  contest  much 
of  the  happiness  and  repose  of  the 
world  in  future  depended.     If  Bo- 
naparte succeeded  in  re-establishing 
his  authority  in  France,  peace  must 
be  des^vured  of;  at  least  such  a 
peace  as  now  we  were  in  the  hope 
of  enjoying.      The  question  now 
was,  whether  Europe  must  once 
more  return  to  that  dreadful  system 
which  it  had  so  long  pursued ;  whe- 
ther Europe  was  again  to  become 
a  series  of  armed  nations^  and  whe- 
ther Great    Britain  among  them 
was  to  abandon  that  wholesome 
Slate  into  whicft  she  was  now  set- 
tling, to  resume  her  station  as  a  mi- 
litary people^  and  again  to  straggle 
for  the  independence  of  the  world  ? 
—These  were  questions  of  no  small 
magnitude,  depending  upon  events 
now  in  issue;  depending  upon  a 
sew  and    unexpected    contest,  ia 
which  the  liberties  of  mankind  were 
once  more  assaulted  and  endanger- 
e4r    It  was  not  merely  a  question 


whether  the  family  of  Boiirbon 
(which  had  already  given  so  .many 
benefits  to  France,  nnd  among  them, 
that  best  of  all  benefits,  peace) 
should  continue  to  reign  in  France , 
but  whether  tyranny  and  despotism 
should  again  reign  over  the  now  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  continent? 
whether,  as  applied  to  thisiiountry., 
we  shallenjoythehappy  state  that  we 
had  boifght  with  our  blood  after  a 
long  struggle,  or  whether  we  should 
once  more  revert  to  th.it  artificial 
system  which,  during  that  struggle. 
We  were  compelled  to  maintain  ? 
Upon  these  points  there  could  exist 
only  one  feeling,  and  his  lordship 
trusted  that  Providence  would  or- 
dain only  one  result.  He  trusted, 
on  the  whole,  that  he  had  satisfied 
the  house  tliat,  as  far  as  this  coun- 
try was  concerned,  he  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  render  permanent 
the  bright  days  of  which'  we  had 
now  a  prospect. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  did  not  understand- 
the  very  unsatisfactory  explanatioa 
made  by  the  noble  lord  with  regard 
to  Poland — what  was  meant  by  the 
assertion  that  the  Poles  would  be 
governed  as  Poles  ? — Had  they  not 
been  so  governed  heretofore i  and 
if  so,  what  new  advantages  had 
they  acquired  ?  With  respect  to 
Saxony,  the  noble  lord's  statement 
was  by  no  means  convincing;  and 
he  hoped  that  all  the  documents 
would  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
thafthc  noble  lord  would  be  ready 
to  give  the  necessary  explanations. 

Mr^  Whitbread,  in  reply,  remark-i 
ed,  that  the  noble  lord's  explana- 
tion was  complete  and  satisfactory 
in  no  one  point.  Regarding  thjit 
large  tract  of  territory  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  had  given  nd 
information;  and  as  to  Belgium^ 
Saxony  and  Genoaf  it  was  altogc^ 
ther  delusive.  "W hat  did  the  noble 
lord  mean  to  say  regarding  the 
H  4  Poles 
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Poles  ?  Did  he  mean  to  be  under- 
stood ?  for,  had  it  come  from  any 
Other  man  than  the  noble  lord>.  Mr. 
Whitbread  could  have  called  it 
nothing  but  a  most  successful  at- 
tempt at  being  nonsensical.  What 
was  m^nt  by  the  Poles  being  go- 
Yemed  like  Poles  ?  unless  indeed,  as 
bad  been  long  the  case  with  that 
unhappy  people,  they  were  to  be 
continued  in  a  state  of  bondage  to 
the  will  of  their  temporary  masters. 
As  to  Saxony,  the  noble  lord  had 
ftaid  that  the  proclamation  of  prince 
Repnin  was  unauthorized ;  but 
who  could  tell  whether,  on  the  re- 
monstrance being  made,  it  had  not 
been  diplomatically  disavowed  by 
Prussia,  while  the  agent  was  aban- 
doned ?  He  would  again  repeat 
the  question,  Why  did  the  noble 
lord  go  to  Vienna,  and  why  did  he 
come  back  ?  Because  he  was  or- 
dered, was  the  answer.  Who  or- 
dered him  ?  Why,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lrajicaster,  and  the 
master  of  the  mint ;  and  yet  the  no- 
ble lord  had  talked  so  sound ingly 
of  his  responsibility,  and  his  confi- 
dence in  himself,  which  enabled 
Lim  to  decide  upx)n  points  without 
instructions,  which  would  have  de-, 
k^yed  the  mighty  machine  of  con- 
gress !  He  hoped,  as  Bonaparte  had 
said,  that  the  congress  was  now  dis- 
solved, and  that  it  would  not  turn 
out  that  what  in  his  hands  they  had 
called  robbery  and  plunder,  in  their 
holy  keeping  was  vested  right  and 
legal  property  ! 

Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction at  what  had  been  done 
regarding  the  slave  trade. 

After  a  short  conversation,  lord 
Castlereagh  postponed  his  motion 
of  a  congratulatory  address  on  the 
peace  with  America  until  after  the 
recess.-— Adjourned. 

March  21.-^Tbe  speaker  stated. 


that  he  had  just  reoeiTed  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  marshal 
of  the  King's  Bench,  dated  •  L<A>by 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Tues- 
day, 4"  o'clock,  March  21 ,'  which  he 
sliould  read  to  the  bouse.  Its  sub- 
stance was  as  follows :— > 

"  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you# 
that  hearing  that  lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  escaped  from  his  sentence 
of  imprisonment  in  the  prison  of 
the  King's  Bench,  ^as  in  the 
house  of  commons,  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  apprehend 
him,  and  I  have  conveyed  him  back 
to  the  King's  Bench  prison.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you,  sir,  to  inform 
the  honourable  the  house  of  com- 
mons of  this  circumstance  ;  and 
that  I  am  in  waiting  to  hear  their 
pleasure.  I  humbly  Ijope  that  I 
have  not  been  guilty  of  any  breaifh 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  and 
that,  if  I  have  offended,  it  will  be 
imputed  to  an  error  in  jttdgementi 
and  to  no  wish  to  offend  the  house.** 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  it  was 
clear  that  the  marshal  could  have 
no  intention  of  offending  tbe  house. 
He  was  not  aware  that  the  cham- 
ber in  which  they  sat  possessed  any 
peculiar  privileges  when  the  house 
was  not  sitting. 

Mr.  Wynne. — The  only  light  in 
which  he  could  viei^  the  matter 
was,  as  to  the  entrance  of  a  peace 
officer  into  the  house  without  per- 
mission. Tliis,  when  the  house  was 
sitting,  would  i>e  a  high  breach  of 
pi  ivilege  ;  but,  when  not  sitting,  no 
privilege  appertained  to  those  walls. 

Mr.  Tiemey  should  like  to  bear 
the  authority  of  the  speaker  on  th« 
subject ;  but  he  hoped  some  pro- 
ceeding would  be  institmed*  that 
the  circumstance  mighiK  not  impro- 
perly be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  as 
it  was  pcMssibk  that  much  iaconve* 

nieiice  might  43Gcttx:»  .    . 

-The 
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*ni6  speaker^— The  case  was  new 
19  them  alL  He  had  little  doubt 
that  the  officer  was  not  likely  to 
incur  the  displeasuie  of  the  house. 
The  individual  acquired  no  special 
protection  hj  entering  the  houfte  at 
the  time  he  did  ;  but  having  been 
legally  returned  a  member,  if  con- 
sidieicd  as  coming  down  to  the 
house  to  take  his  seat,  a  case  seem- 
^  to  be  made  out,  in  justice  to  the 
house  itself,  for  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  committee  of  privileges, 
to  examine  whether  any  foundation 
of  complaint  existed. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that 
the  marshal's  letter  be  referred  to 
the  jcommittee  of  privileges. 

Mr.  Bennett  stated,  that  he  had 
jast  come  from  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  and  had  seen  lord  Cochrane, 
whom  he  found  confined  in  the 
strong  room,  which  was  about  14 
ieet  square,  without  a  window,  a 
tbe-pbce,  or  a  bed.  He  did  not 
know  how  long  the  noble  lord  was 
to  be  confined  there ;  but  the  place 
was  totally  unfit  for  the  confine* 
neat  of  any  person. 

Referred  to  the  committee  of  pri  vi« 
legestoTeportthereon.«^Adjoumed. 


March  23.-»Mr.  Rose  broug^ 
up  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
privileges,  which  stated  briefly  that 
they  had  read  the  letter  of  the  mar# 
shal  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  in* 
quired  thereon.  Lord  Cochrane 
was  confined  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  under  a  sentence,  and  his 
imprisonment  did  not  expire  till 
June  21,  1815.  He  had  received 
no  pardon,  or  remission  of  sentence ; 
but  he  had  escaped  from  the  prison^ 
had  come  to  the  h^use  of  commons* 
and  placed  himself  on  the  bench  to 
the  right  of  the  chair,  and  sent  to  th« 
crown  offices  for  the  documents  ne* 
cessary  for  his  taking  his  seat.  IThe 
marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  had 
entered  and  taken  his  lordship,  not^ 
withstanding  his  remonstrances.  It 
appeared  that  his  lordship  was  re» 
turned  for  Westminster  on  the  16th 
of  July,  1814.  The  committer 
considered  the  case  as  quite  novels  - 
and  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that 
the  privileges  of  the  house  had  been 
violated  so  as  to  call  for  any  inter* 
ference  of  tlie  house.— The  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.^-^Adp 
journed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ffairf  of  France— Mtt%e  ttf  Bread-^Message  from  the  Prmci  Regerd^^ 
Debates  in  both  Houiee  on  the  Royal  Message — Treetty  of  Peace  nvith  jime* 
rka — Property  Tax^--Debaie  on  Mr.  IVh'Ubread's  Motion  on  the  IVar  tifUb 
France* 


HOUSE  of  commons^  April  S. 
The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer having  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  aouse  resolving  itself 
into  tl^  committee  of  supply, 

Mr.  Wbithread  rose  to  ask  tb^ 
right  hon.  gontleman  if  any  other 
othis  majesty's  xninktersi  and  par* 


ticularly  the  noble  lord,  principal  i'e*. 
cretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs* 
were  expected  to  attend  in  their 
places^  as  some  communicatioA 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  bt 
made  to  parliament  respecting  the 
extraordinary-events  that  had  hitelj 
taken  place  in  a  neighbouring  coun* 
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Try,  «tb  what  was  th«  coarse  .^hich 
it  was  intended  that  this  country 
ehoold  pursue,  and  whether  these 
events  would  again  occasion  our 
being  plunged  in  the  calamities  of 
war.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
kad'postponeiithe  consideration  of 
the  assessed  tales,  and  a  rumour  had 
gcme  abroad,  that  the  income  tac 
wa«  to  be- again  resorted  co. 
.  The  chaneetior  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  m  a  short  time  a  com- 
jtiunication  woul  J  be  made  to  the 
Ifcoose,  hj  command  of  the  prince 
regent,  on  the  subject  of  the  extra- 
etcdmsLTj  events  that  had  recently 
taken  place* 

>  Mr.  Whitbread  expressed  his 
hopes,  that  'the  paper  purporting 
to  be  issued  by  the  congress  at  Vi- 
enna would  turn  out  to  be  an  tnfa- 
jEiioas  forgery;  for  the  paper  was 
certainly  most  infamous  in  itself. 
'Tkough  the  noble  Iwd,  the  prin« 
cipal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  might  have.conoeived  him* 
•eif  to  be  the  representative  of  his 
majesty's  govemment,  it  was  im- 
yos^ble  that  tlie  executive  govern- 
meat  could  have  intended  to  dele- 
gate to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the 
«arl  of  Clancarty,  and  lord  Stewart, 
the  power  of  declaring  war  against 
any  natioa  or  against  any  indivi* 
*duaL 

The  chanceHor  of  the  exchequer 
.stated-,  that  the  insinuation  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  not  coun- 
tenanced ^y  any  thing  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  the  paper 
in  question  had  been  quoted  as  a  jus- 
tification of  the  horrible  doctrine  of 
assassination.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  ino«t  that  heard  hiro, 
chat  a  recommendation  to  assassi- 
nate Bonaparte  had  some  years  ago 
appeared  in  a  periodical  publication. 
A  noble  friend  of  his'  (earl  Grey) 
had  givea  the  most  merited  .repro- 


bation f o  such  a  doctrine,  and  Icfri  ' 
Wellesley,  then  secretary  for  fo» 
reign  affairs,  had  most  unequivo- 
cally joined  in  the  reprobation.  The 
late  Mr.  Perceval  also,  who,  within  a 
year  afterwards,  had  himself  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  made  a 
more  pointed  renouncement  on  the 
part  of  government  of  so  horrible  a 
doctrine.  But  the  declaration  of  the 
congress  at  Vienna  was  now  quoted 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  g(  assas- 
sination* 

The.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  if  the  paper  were  authen- 
tic, the  names  attached  to  it  were  a 
pledge  that  it  contained  nothing  bus 
-what  was  honourable  and  loyaL 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that  the 
parenthesis,  <<  if  authentic,''  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
one  highly  consolatory ;  and  (allud- 
ing to  some  ol^serrations  addressed 
in  a  low  tone  to  the  chancellor  of  .the 
excliequer)  he  lioped  that  the  right 
hon.  gendeman's  friends  would  not 
prevent  him  from  giving,  as  usual,  a 
clear  and  candid  statement  of  facts» 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
denied  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  paper  to  warrant  the  doctrine  of 
assassinatit)n,  and  intimated  that  on 
Wednesday  a  comm  unication  would 
be  made  to  the  house  by  order  of 
the  prince  regent. 

Mr.  Whitbread.— The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  will  not  state  whe- 
ther the  paper  be  authentic,  and 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  be  com- 
municated to  the  house? — [NoaO" 
*«vr. )— Adjourned. 

Aprils, — Mr.  F.  Lewis  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
to  consider  the  laws  with  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  the  assize  ol  bread, 
and  also  whether  it  was  expedient  or 
not  to  have  any  established  assize. 
An  opinion  prevailed  through  the 
country,  that  tliese  laws  were  rather 
productive  of  mischief jtban  of  good. 
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It  was  ai  fact,  that  in  places  where 
no  assize  was  resorted  to,  for  it  was 
discretionary  witn  the  magistrals 
to  act  upon  the  law  of  assize  or  not, 
the  public  were  more  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced. For  instance,  in  Bir- 
mingham, where  the  law  of  assize 
was  not  established,  and  ^/here 
wheat  was  at  65s.  a  quarter,  the 
qoanern  loaf  w'as  sold  at  8Ji/.,  by  a 
company,  too,  which  divided  20  per 
cent,  upon  their  capital.  He  did 
not  mean  fo  say  that  this  bread  was 
quite  so  white  as  that  sold  in  Lon* 
don,  bat  it  was  of  the  standard 
wheaien  quality .  If  then  the  law 
of  assize  were  really  beneficial,  how 
came  thi«»  difference?  According 
to  the  old  law,  t^e  assize  of  bread 
was  set  by  the  price  of  wheat ;  but 
by  a  statute,  applicable  to  London 
only;  which  was  enacted  in  1797, 
the  assize  was  set  by  the  price  of 
Bour,  and  this  statute,  which  passed 
asaprivate  bill, was  actually  brought 
npon  the  petition  of  the  bakers  of 
London  To  this  statute  the  hon, 
gentieman  attributed  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of*  the  evil 
complained  of  in  the  London  assize* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 
in  the  end  an  act  was  passed  to  abo- 
^  the  assize* 

Houic  of  lords,  April  6.— The 
earl  of  Liverpool  presented  a  mes- 
sage from  the  prince  ret^ent,  which 
was  read  by  the  lord  chiincellor  and 
afterwards  by  the  clerk.   ,^ 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  ^ 
that  the  message  be  -taken  into  con- 
sideration to-morrow. 

Earl  Grey  asked,  what  part  of 
the  engagements  entered  into  with 
the  allied  powers  at  Paris  had  been 
violated  I 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
the  events  which  had  recently  oc- 
curred had  violated  all  the  engage- 
menu  concluded  at  the  time  al« 
laded  to. 


Earl  Grey  said,  that  no  one  la* 
mented  more  sincerely  than  he  did 
the  necessity  which  had  called  for  ' 
a  communication  from  the  crownt 
and  no  one  was  more  sensible  than 
he  was  of  the  danger  threatened  hj 
the  events  alluded  to  in  the  mes* . 
sa^e.  Those  events  were  most 
ruinous,  and  placed  the  country  ia 
a  situation  in  which  the  greatest 
precautions  were  necessary;  and 
looking  at  the  two  points  contained 
in  the  message  simply  and  by  them* 
selves,  they  would  meet  with  bis 
approbation. — As  he  understood 
the  terms  of  the  address,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  events  ^ia 
France,  the  prince  regent  had  beea 
advised  to  augment  his  forces  bjr 
sea  and  land.  No  one,  he  thought* 
could  doubt  that  such  a  step  was 
most  advisable  under  all  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  present  crisis.  It  was 
stated  in  the  next  place,  that  his 
royal  highness  had  taken  measures 
to  produce  the  most  intimate  con- 
cert with  his  allies,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  be  the  permanent  se« 
curity  of  Europe.  A  good  object^ 
undoubtedly,  and  the  means,  too* 
were  such  as  could  alone  prodnce 
such  an  end.  Of  these  two  mea* 
sures  mentioned  in  the.  message^ 
very  different  opinions  might  be  et- 
pressed,  according  to  tne  views 
taken  of  them.  He  approved  of 
them  on  a  defensive  principle  mere- 
ly, and  as  the  ikieans  of  preserving 
peace,  supposing  peace  might  be 
preserved  consist^tly  witb  good 
faith  to  our  allies.  If  that  good 
faith  could  be  preserved  while  we 
remained  at  peace,  a  war,  he 
thought,  should  not  be  resorted  to. 
If,  contrary  to  his  just  ezpectatiohft 
and  his  ardent  wishes,  the  address 
which  was  to  be  proposed  should 
commit  their  lordships  to  a  decla- 
ration of  hostilities,  if  the  allies 
were  found  willing  to  consent  tp 
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tnch  SI  couney  be  sboidd  feel  it  hts 
daty  to  dissent  from  it. 

£arl  Sunhope  ssud  it  was  his  in« 
tenttony  when  the  motion  before  the 
house  was  disposed  of,  to  move  for 
Ihe  declaration  of  the  allied  powers 
of  the  19th  of  March  last.  This  de« 
daration  was  importanty  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  coarse  the  allies  meant 
to  pursue,  but  still  more  so  from 
the  eztraordinaiy  proposition  on 
which  they  founded  their  declara- 
tion, vie.  **  That  they  will  be  ready 
to  give  to  the  king  of  France  and 
to  the  French  nation,  or  to  any 
ether  government  that  shall  be  at-^ 
.tacked,  all  the  assistance  requisite 
to  restore  public  .tranquillity,  and 
to  make  conunom  cause  against  all 
diose  who  shall  attempt  to  compro- 
mise it."  In  what  sense  this  was 
to  be  understood  he  knew  not; 
but  if  it  was  to  be  taken  according 
to  iu  natural  import  iq  the  £n^li£ 
language,  it  was  most  horrible. 
The  very  family  on  our  throne  was 
seated  there  by  the  constitutional 
power  of  parliament,  which  had  de- 
posed the  late  king  James  IL  By 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  no 
fersign  troops  could  land  in  it  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament ;  yet 
the  allies  engaged,  that  when  the 
government  of  any  country  was  at- 
tacktd,-they  would,  if  called  upon, 
sand  their  troops  thither.  This  de- 
ciarsBtion  was,  therefore,  an  attack 
upon  the  liberties  and  constitution 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  Not 
to  mention  the  case  c^  France— 
there  was  existing  at  present  in 
Spain,  a  government  which  con- 
ducted its^  on  most  extraordinary 
principles,  civil,  political,  and  reh- 
gious.  Were  the  English  troops, 
under  the  declaration  m  question, 
to  be  poured  into  Spain  in  me  event 
ofaay  disturbances  there,  to  support 
tiie  king  against  the  coites,  the  par- 
9ameq|t  oTSp^Ai  and  ibe  people  rf 


that  country?  What  had  madd 
Ferdinand  king  of  Spain  but  tb« 
power  of  the  cortes  ?  His  tidier* 
who  had  been  king  of  Spain,  wja 
still  living ;  so  that,  unless  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  people  and 
cortes  was  acknowledged,  Ferdi- 
nand ^  could  not  be  a  lawful  sove^ 
reign.  He  was  anxious  to  kno^ 
as  well  as  the  noble  earl  (Gfey), 
whether  the  addres^  would  merely 
express  satisfaction  at  the  measuret 
taken  by  the  prince  regent,  or  whe- 
ther it  would  pledge  the  bouse  to 
support  a  war  ?  For  his  own  oart» 
he  had  rather  die  in  the  most  nor* 
rid  torture,  than  agree  to  the  decla^ 
ration  of  war  on  such  principles. 

The  marquis  of  L»nsdowoe 
wished  to  ask,  whether  there  wa$ 
any  secret  artiple  in  or  annexed  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  pledged 
the  allies  ^  come  to  the  support  of 
the  French  govemnoent  ? 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
the  rumour  of  the  exisi^ace  of  any 
such  article  was  totally  unfounded. 
•—The  nootion  was  agreed  to. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  as  we  un- 
derstood, agreed  to  produce  bodi 
the  treaty  of  Font^inebleau  and 
the  declaration  of  the  allies  of  the 
13lh  ult.  He  observed,  that  to- 
morrow be  should  explain  more 
fully  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty's 
government,  but  he  should  observe, 
Uiat  it  was  intended  to  echo  the 
message  in  the  opinion  that  the  re* 
cent  events  were  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris. 

Lord  Grenville  atated  his  en^ 
tire  approbation  of  the  measures 
mentioned  in  the  communication 
from  the  throne.  The  situation  in 
which  this  country -was  placed  was 
most  arduous,  and  one  in  which  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  meaaures  were 
necessary,  out  whatever  might  be 
the  course  which  might  be  taken* 
the  best  hope  of  Europe  was  in  the 
iniimate 
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intjjnaite  concert  between  the  tneni« 
hers  of  the  great  alliance.  These 
two  sendments  were  the  only  senti- 
atents  which  the  address  should  ex- 
press, because  die  present  was  not 
the  time  for  a  decision  on  the  ulte- 
rior question  of  peace  or  war. — Ad- 
joumed. 

April  7.— The  regent's  message 
having  been  read* 

Ijord  Liverpool,  after  entering 
upon  Various  explanations  and  re^ 
nisu'ks(the  satne  in  substance  as 
€fao«e  d^vered  by  lord  CAstlcrcagh 
1*1  the  other  house),  moved  an  ad- 
dress  to  the  prince  regent,  echoing 
^e  principal  points  of  the  mess:ige, 
and  assuring  nim  of  their  lordships^ 
concurrence  in  all  measures  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  stated  in 
his  royal  highness*s  message. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  ail 
wliich  was  proposed  by  the  address 
had  his  decided  SInd  cordial  appro- 
bation. AH  decision  upon  the  great 
and  difficult  alternative,— that  of 
war, — was  properly  suspended ;  the 
day  when  tney  should  have  to  de- 
cuie  upon  it  they  would  not  be 
found  to  abandon  their  duty. 

The  marquis  of  Wellesley  cor- 
dially approved  of  the  line  of  policy 
laid  down  in  the  regent's  messap^e, 
which  he  tmsted  would  be  follow- 
ed up  in  a  way  commensurate  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  valour 
of  iu  armies,  and  to  those  princi.- 
ples  under  which  the  country  af- 
forded a  noble  example  to  surround- 
ing nations,  of  the  way  in  which 
they  should  effectuate  their  own  de- 
liverance. At  the  same  time  he 
was  glad  to  perceive  that  no  dispo- 
sitfon  prevailed  to  hurry  the  nation 
into  violent  or  precipitate  measure?. 
But  there  were  certain  passages  in 
the  speech  of  his  noUe  friend,  which 
bt  CQvld  not  pass  over  without  of- 


fering some  few  observations.  The 
principles  which  guided  the  forma- 
tion of  the  treaties  which  led  to  the 
late  peace,  were  ill  calculated  to 
answer  that  end.  Among  other 
objectionable  considerations,  was  the 
calling  upon  Trance  to  keep  within 
her  ancient  limits,  witliout  apply- 
ing that  principle  to  the  other  pow« 
crs  of  Europe — the  same  rule  should 
in  justice  and  sound  policy  be  ap- 
plied to  all— the  effect  was  to  esta- 
hWsh  general  discontent,  instead  of 
a  system  of  general  justice.  The 
treaty  of  Paris  was  such  as  to  be 
deemed  by  the  French  not  only  to* 
be  dishonourable,  but  unjust  to  that 
nation ;  and  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
nothing  more  fatally  affected  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ia 
that  country,  than  its  being  viewed 
by  the  people  of  France  as  the  in- 
strument or  their  degradation.  Nei- 
ther did  he  approve  of  what  the  no- 
ble lord  said  respecting  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau  J  the  fulfilment 
of  that  treaty  renrtained  a  serious 
question.  Was  complete  justice 
done  in  the  stipulation  respecting 
the  anruiity?  Was  justice  to  be 
withheld  to  the  end  of  the  year  $ 
and  in  the  mean  time  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  it  destitute  ?  Were  the  sti- 
pulations respecting  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  and  the  settlements  on  his 
wife  and  his  son,  duly  carried  into 
effect  ?  On  a  future  day,  ministers 
would  have  to  account  for  these  as 
well  as  many  other  points,  and  the 
noble  lord  would  have  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  explaining  to  the  house 
all  the  circumstances  of  these  ar- 
raiigcments. 

Earl  Grey  admitted  the  present 
state  of  things  was  such  as  to  caU 
for  the  most  formidable  prepara- 
tions for  defence ;  but  still  the  as- 
sertion of  the  riqht  of  war  was  de- 
fidcJly*  impulhic ;  and  at  best,  \f 
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9ach  were  proTed,  it  wai  but  prov;- 
ing  half  tne  case.  -  T*he  right  of 
making  war.  on  a  defensive  princi- 
ple WAS  a  very  different  considera* 
tipn  from  an  interference  with  the 
internal  concerns  of  another  cou-n- 
Uj*  But  sufficient  certainly  existed 
to  warrant  what  was  called  for  by 
his  royal  highAess's  message  ;  and 
as  the  house  was  called  upon  for  no 
premature  decision  upon  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  peace  or  war, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  voting  for 
the  address. 

Tlie  address  was  voted  nem.  dis, 
—Adjourned. 

House  of  commons,  April  7. —  • 
To  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Whit- 
hread  respecting  a  declaration  from 
the  allies,  lord  Castlereagh  replied, 
that  the  honourable  gentleman^ 
might  consider  that  paper  as  au- 
thentic, .  and  argue  on  it  as  such. 

Lord  Castlereagh  alluded  to  the 
recent  events  in  France,  which  he 
considered  as  threatening  the  tran* 
quillity  of  Europe,  just  so  happily 
re-established,  by  again  introducing 
that  military  despotism  which  had 
so  long  kept  the  continent  in  a  state 
of  dependence  and  wretchedness. 
Bonaparte  had  again  displayed  his 
contipmpt  of  all  treaties,  and  proved 
that  t}ie  only  limits  to  his  invasion 
of  other  countries  were  to  be  found 
in  his  means  and  not  his  will.  He 
had  placed  himself  boldly,  and,  if 
morality  were  not  to  be  consulted, 
he  would  say  honestly,  on  tlie  only 
pedestal  to 'which  he  had  any  claim, 
that  of  power,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self the  legitimate  emperor  of  the 
French,  as  he  impiously  said,  "by 
the  grace  of  God,'*  boasting  that 
this  authority  was  not  impaired  by 
any  previous  act;  that  in  order  to 
spare  the  eCTusion  of  a  drop  of  French 
blood,  he  had  abdicated  with  an  in- 
(entiou  t9  deceive;  9iKi  that  b^ did 


not  return  even  in  cunseqwenc^  of 
t)eing  reca^lled,  but  in  virtue  of  his 
full  and  unimpaired  right.     Such 
was  the  situation  in  which  he  now 
stood.     Nothing  had  been  omitted 
on  the^part  of  tnis  country  and  her 
allies,  to  recognise  and  act  up  to  all 
moral  principles.     Conquering:  Eu- 
rope had  Jeft  France  not  only  in  pos-' 
session  of  her  old  limits,  but  aggran- 
dized.   None  of  those  heavy  contri- 
butions, laid  on  all  countries  by  the 
French  armies,  had  been  imposed 
upon  her.     In  order  to  soothe  her 
for  the  occupation  of  hfer  G£4>ital  by 
foreign  hosts,  all  those  works  of  art 
were  left  her,  which  might  have  been 
considered  as  the  badges  and  pledges 
of  her  invasion  of  other  countries. 
The  fact  was,  that  when  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  had  been  signed,  the 
situation  of  Napoleon  was  not  such 
as  had  been  represented.  Napoleon, 
when  returning  towards  Varis  witli 
the  mass  of  his  army,  was  still  at  the 
head  of  a  very  considerable  number 
of  troops,   prepared  to  act  warmly 
in  his  support.     He  had  not  merely 
this  army,  but  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  presume  that  all  the  other 
corps  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Fr«ince  were  equally  disposed  to  act 
with  him.     The  occupation  of  the 
capital  might  only  have  affected  a 
few,  and  even  the  troops  which  mar* 
shal  Marmont  had  paralysed  for  a 
time,  might  have  resumed  the  offen- 
sive in  his  cauoc.     In  fact,  the  spi- 
rit and  temper  of  the  whole  French 
army  were  such,  that  the  allies  could 
not  decide  otherwise  than  they  had 
done.  The  idea  had  even  been  taken 
from  the  provisiomil  government  bf 
France,  then  acting  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons.     That  government  haJ 
recommended  the  adoption  of  sorce 
means   to   terminate   the   contest, 
without  enterii^  into  a  civil  war,-^ 
Whenhe  (lordC.)  arrived,  hefound 
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the  question  deeided^  in  consequence 
of  communicadons  made  ^id  assu- 
rances given  to  Bonaparte  respect- 
ing the  terms  of  the  treaty*-  With 
r^pect  to  his  situation  at  fliba,  he 
owned,  that  whatever  he  might  on« 
ginally  have  thought  of  it,  the  ar^ 
rangements  being  made,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  as 
faithfaUy  as  any  other  treaty.  It 
sever  formed  any  part  of  the  conven- 
tioa  of  FontainebleaUy  that  Napo*; 
leon  should  be  considered  a  prisoner 
at  Elba,  and  that,  if  he  should  leave 
it,  the  allies  should  have  a  right  to 
seize  and  arrest  him.  But  even  had 
the  whole  British  navy  been  there, 
they  could  not  have  acted  without 
breaking  the  treaty.  It  mi2;ht  be 
said  that  such  a  treaty  should  not 
have  been  concluded,  or  that  Bona- 
parte's situation  ought  to  have  been 
more  reduced  both  in  point  of  re- 
venue and  freedom.  However  this 
might  be,  the  treaty  left  him  to  his 
own  possessions,  to  govern  them  in 
sopreme  authority  as  he  thought 
proper.  It  assigned  to  him,  not, 
nuieed,  a  formidable  navy,  biit  a 
corvette,  to  protect  his  communi- 
cations with  all  the  ports  of  the  Me- 
dtterraneaxi ;  for  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  his  flag  on  the  waves, 
and  no  cmizers  of  any.  nation  had 
a  right  to  violate  his  colours.  It 
vas  not  by  the  force  of  his  arma- 
ment that  he  was  conveyed  to  An- 
tibes,  where  he  was  chased  on  his 
way  by  a  British  vessel  rwhich  could 
not  overtake  him.  If  Bonaparte 
had  come  in  any  disguise,  uncon* 
nected  witli  a  political  enterprise, 
and  had  landed  in  any  port  in  Eu- 
rope, be  most  and  would  have  been 
treated  as  any  other  individual.  Co- 
lonel Campbell  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  either  at  Elba  or  Leghorn 
after  he  had  fulfilled  die  whole  of 
his  duty,  which  consisted  in  con- 
veying Sonaparte  to  his  residence. 


He  never  was  to  exercise  any  police 
'whatever  over  that  individual ;  and 
if  he  had  been,  he  could  not  haver 
effected  it,  as  in  a  short  time  his  con* 
duct  gave  offence,  and*  he  received 
strong  hints  that  his  absence  would  ' 
be  agreeable.  It  was  an  eztraor* 
dinary  circumstance,  though  not 
an  incredible  one,  that  even  general- 
Bertrand,  who  wa&  considered  las. 
Napoleon's  confidant,  did  iK)t  know^ 
bis  master  was  going,,  until  the  or- 
ders for  shutting  the  ports  arrived 
about  five  in  the  afternoon  'Of  the^ 
26th  February.  lathreehours  they  - 
had  all  embarked,  and  at  night  th^* 
expedition  had  sailed..  No  prepa- 
ration had  beeumstde  beyond  the  otw 
dinary  repairs  of  the  corvette  reeog* 
nised  by  the  convention.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  vessels,  there  waSr 
no  previous  preparation;  they  hap^. 
pened  to  be  in  the  port  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  and  had  been  seized* 
There  was  nothing  in  the  begiiming 
to  excite  to  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
col.  Campbell ;  and  latterly  Bona- 
parte had  involved  himself  so  muck 
in  his  imperial  state,  that  there  was 
a  great  diil^culty  in  obtaining  access 
to  nim.  There  were  no  risks  gratui- 
tously incurred  by  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  The  articles  were  made 
such  ascircumstances  required  them 
to  be.  But  those  articles  were  not 
infringed  by  any  of  the  allies.  Bo- 
naparte, it  was  said,  complained 
that  the  pecuniary  part  of  them  was 
not  observed.  But  he  could  not 
complain  with  any  justice,  as  the 
money  was  to  be  paid  annually  to 
him,  and  the  year  had  not  near 
elapsed.  Besides,  there  was  muck 
mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
being  supplied  with  money  utmeces^ 
sarily.  He  was  said  to  be  raising 
men  in  Corsica.  He  (lord  Castle-  • 
reagh)  had  communicated  thif  to 
TaUeyrand,  who  had  written  on  the 
subject  td  his. government;  but  the 
.   .  ^eaty  ^ 
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treatj  was  not  b^ween  Bonaparte 
and  the  king  of  France,  btit  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  allies.  When  it 
was  said  that  Bonaparte  was  selling 
his  cannon,  he  made  a  represeatation 
on  the  subject  to  tlie  French  govern- 
ment, ana  represented,  on  his  re- 
turn through  Paris,  how  impolitic 
it  would  be  to  give  Bonaparte  any 
mtch  grounds  of  conr^plaint.  The 
French  government,  though  they 
feh  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
sphacy  to  resume  the  throne,  sent 
a  gentleman  to  take  care  that  he? 
j^uld  suffer  no  personal  want.  He 
himself  {lord  Castlcrcagh)  had  also 

Stven  directions  to  colonel  Camp- 
dl  to  protect  him  against  indivi- 
dual privations.  But  Donaparte  did 
not  make  any  complaint  under  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  but  he  re- 
turned to  resume  the  government 
of  France  on  the  broad  principle  of 
riglit.  This  was  an  act  which  broke 
all  nes  towards  him,  and  therefore 
he  (lord  Castlereagh)  could  not  but 
think  that  there  was  a  sufficient  case 
made  to  justify  his  majesty's  mini- 
gfers  in  extending  the  naval  and  mi- 
litary establishments  of  the  country, 
and  in  taking  steps,  in  concert  With 
his  majesty's  allies,  to  place  this 
country  and  Europe  in  security 
against  any  occasion  which  the  al« 
tered  circumstance*  of  France  may 
gtre  birth  to.  Indeed,  however  san- 
guine he  (lord  Castlereagh)  was  on 
tbe  conclusion  of  peace,  he  never 
was  so  precipitate  in  his  expectations 
as  to  think  Biat  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  of  having  any  interrup- 
tion to  tranquillity ;  for  he  was  al- 
ways of  opmion  that  it  was  not  en- 
tirely with  the  man  at  tlie  head  of 
.the  government  of  France,  however 
disposed  he  may  be,  but  with  a  na- 
tion become  in  spirit  and  in  habits  a 
hiiHtary  nation,  there  was  a  question 
of  the  relations  to  be  maintained. 
He,  however,  would  not  hciitate  tb 


say,  that  the  present  elevation  of  Bo- 
napatte  was  die  act  only  of  the  mi- 
litary, not  of  the  people  of  France  > 
of  that  military,  of  which  there  was 
not  a  regiment  but  had  lately,  in 
some  way  or  other,  made  profes- 
sions of  its  attachment  to  its  legiti- 
mate and  paternal  monarch,  though 
now  to  their  eternal  disgrace  they 
had  deserted  him ;  and  irom  such  a 
military,  how  could  even  Bonaparte 
have  any  security  for  a  permanent* 
su pport  ?  But  if  the  nation  had  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  drawn  away  by  such 
a  military  irom  an  honest,  humane, 
and  liberal  policy,  and  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  resort  to  war, 
the  war  would  not  be  a  war  for  the 
king  of  France,  but  a  war  for  the 
general  system  of  Europe.  There 
was,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  a  sin- 
cere tliough  inactive  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  France  towards 
their  legitimate  monarch ;  and  Louis 
XV III.  he  was  sure,  would  be  their 
ruler,  if  their  wishes  were  only  what 
was  to  be  consulted.  At  present  he 
did  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  ques- 
tion, whedier  vrar  should  be  neces- 
sary or  not,  as  he  could  not  bring  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case  un- 
der consideration;  and  he  thought 
he  conducted  himself  more  consist- 
ently, more  constitutionally,  and, 
as  he  supposed,  would  more  meet 
the  approbation  of  gentlemen  opp^ 
site,  by  abstaining  from  any  such 
line  of  conduct.  Tney  ought  to  wait 
to  see  what  is  the  disposition  of  the 
continent,  before  they  could  be  per- 
fectly decided- on  what  course  to 
pursue.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
what  ought  to  be  the  determination 
of  the  continent,  or  that  it  ought  to 
adopt  war;  but  be  would  say,  that 
as  this  country  had  sav^d  the  world, 
and  brought  it  from  a  tremendoBS 
conflict  of  90  years,  she  ought  not 
to  be  wanting  in  any  co-operation 
to  repel  unhn^ful  aggression*   He 

would 
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1»<oald  alsD  say;  that  no  exertion  of 
the  contiaenc  \^ould  be  what  it  ought 
io  Be,  if  not  mack  in  concert  ;in4 
combination.  He  did  not  metm  to 
drive  or  to  goad  the  coniinent  into  a 
tvar  incon.<dstent.witk  its  own  views, 
or  isithout  its  consideration  of  its 
<»'a  interests;  but  he  tliought  Na- 
foieon  Bonaparte  had  brought  a& 
lairs  into  such  a  state,  that  there  was 
no  safety  for  it  hut  in  keeping  its 
nwaos  in  a  formidable  attitude.— % 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  mo- 
y'mg  the  address,  whieh  was  sis  usual 
im  echo  of  the  message. 

Sir  Frdncis  Bucdett  said,  that  if 
it  was  intended  to  plunge  the  coun- 
try again  into  war,  to  place  the 
Boarbons  on  the  throne  of  France, 
he  should  not  discharge  his  dutj  if 
he  did  not  protest  against  it.  It 
tras  said  that  Bonaparte  had  eii& 
teted  France  in  contraventipn  to 
the  tzeaty  coticluded  with  .him ;  btit 
if  in  that  treaty  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  his  not  ^titering  France,  he 
codld  not  <6ee  the  contravention.  He 
was  old  enough  to  remember  when 
4hc  fomiier  war,  for  placing  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France, 
y^  nndtrtaken,  and  the  effect  of 
that  war  was  to  give  to  that  man, 
'irho  was  now  the  object  of  their  ap»- 
prehension,  such  power  as  made 
^im  too  strong  for' all  Europe,  till 
ht  dissipated  and  lost  it  in  the  plains 
of  Russia.  But  there  was  no  ground 
for  any  hope  that  that  man  would 
■lose  his-power  by  suirh  me^ns  again. 
^Fhe  consideration  nQw  is,  as  chac 
•man,  Bonapaxte,  is  on  the  throne 
^giin^  whether  it  is  for  this  nation 
to  wage  another  twenty  years  war 
io^placetfae  BoUrbons  on  the  throne 
^(gaini  He  .was  far  ;fn>m  jwishing 
to-ctiticise  the  conduct  of  the  £our-. 
bons,  or  to  be  too  sevete  on  any 
one  in  misfbittmo;  but  he  could  not 
Mp  saying,  tluit  thecondiact  of  the 
Souriiooft  had  not  been  snch  as  to 
jifomih^Vtitafiu    Xfaenoble:lord 


had  said,  that  this  goyenvoaent  wa^ 
oot  blamcable  fpr  not  keepuig  £o^ 
n^parte  under  greater  rcstrxuiu^ 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  thaf 
this  government  was  not  blamer 
able  on  this  point  j  bat  he  thougl^ 
this  government  would  be  blarofi^ 
able,  if  they  atteinp^ed  to  ipipos^ 
a  governor  on  an  independent  nar 
tion  against  its  will.  W^  it  noi: 
plsiin  IJbat  Bonaparte  was  the  rule^; 
of  the  l^rencli  fieople's  choice^ 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  singU  maa. 
invading  a  nation  of  tiliirty  mik 
lions  of  inhabitants,  ^nd  gaining 
the  sovereignty  of  that  jaatioa 
slgainst  its  will  i  The  fact  w^ 
that  the  nation  wished  for  him,  an4 
had  in  a  great  degree  wished  fof* 
him  from  their  dislike  c^  thegc^ 
vernment  which  be  suporsedeOi 
There  was  not  a  roan  in  France  whit 
did  not  see  a  new  order  of  thinfij^ 
rising  licder  tihe  Bourbons,  and  who 
did  not  fear  that  property  was  insch 
XQce.  The  ]^overnm,ent  of  Louie 
did  not  observe  the  .promises  of  h^ 
brotjier.  The  conduct  of  the  coiv 
gress  had  turned  the  feeling  of  aU 
£orope;  and  now  Bonaparte,  it 
.was  to  be  feared,  had  all  in  his  f%- 
•voun  This  country  had  done  enougii 
for  the  Bourbons^  They  had  co$t 
.this  GOUiitry  800  millions  of  moneyi 
The  noUe  lord  had  argued  oi;!  prisv* 
ciples  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  himself  hia^ 
.not  ventured  to  go.  The  cottntry"> 
(Was  tricked  into  the  war  of  179S* 
^t  first  it  was  for  one  pt^te^ce,  s^ 
.then for  another^  but  it  was  alwaj^ 
.a  war  of  monarchs  against  the  pe^ 
»ple.  It  was  against  that  sort  qf 
war  he  wished  :tQ  protest.  Whf^ 
the  noble  lord  said  that  there  waji 
ho  confitience  to  be  placed  in  the 
present  ruler  of  France,  be  (sir  FrasH 
cis)  could  not  help  adv^vtin^  to  th^e 
.eonduet  of  the  con^^ess*  jHoy  di4 
tthev .  divide  and  slice  states  at  .their 
iwill !  But  le^  the  conduct  of  the 
•king  and  .of  JBoiuipattie  ^out  tl^ 
"I  slave 
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slave  trad^be  looked  to.  The  abolU 
litiooy  which  the  king,  who  was  said 
to  be  so  well  beloved,  could  not 
1>riiig  about  in  five  years,  Bonaparte, 
who  was  said  to  be  sq  detested,  ef- 
fected by  one  stroke  of  his  pen. 
Bonaparte  was  said  to  be  a  hypo- 
'crite  in  this  and  his  other  actions 
since  his  return ;  but  if  he  was,  it 
was  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  he 
would  always  continue  siich  a  hy- 
pocrite, and  that  this  and  all  other 
governments  of  Europe  would  imi- 
tfite  such  hypocrisy  as  his.  While 
.  be  showed  no  other  indications  of  a 
.  Vish  for  war,  peace  should  not  very 
readily  be  abandoned.  He  could 
not  agree  to  the  address,  because  it 
Vas  a  covert  way  of  engaging  the 
"country  to  war,  by  putting  ner  in  a 
state  of  war,  and  he  therefore  would 
vote  against  putting  the  country  in 
that  state. 

Mu  Ponsonby  said,  he  would 
support  the  address,  because  he  dif^ 
fered  from  the  honourable  baronet's 
interpretation  of- it,  since  the  ad- 
dress did  not  bind  him  down  to  the 
question  of  war. 

•  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  was  cer- 
tainly most  unwilling  to  undertake, 
"v^hat  was  extremely  problematical 
at  best,  another  crusade  against 
France  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbons, 
who  were  indebted  for  their  trans- 
ient gleam  of  triumph  to  the  rash- 
ness and  madness  of  the  individual 
that  now  occupied  the  throne  of 
France.  The  complaint  of  Bona- 
,  parte  was  serious  in  one  point, 
namely,  the  stipulation  for  money, 
the  "infraction  of  which  condition 
vas  supposed  to  be  justified  by  the 
plea  of  the  year  not  being  out. 
What  a  pettifogging  subterfuge 
was  this  !  Another  sort  of  pretence 
'was,  that  when  Bonaparte  did  ap^ 
ply  for  TOoney,  an  officer  was  sent 
over  to  him,  instead  of  money,  who 
reported  that  he  was  recruiting  in 
E&aj  sud  w»  employed  ia  collect* 


ing  a  force  that  might  threaten 
France  with  invasion.  Well !  spies 
were  most  liberally  paid  for  their 
good  intelligence :  the  noble  lord 
was  himselfat  Vienna,  surrounded 
with  old  and  sage  diplomatists ;  and 
yet,  though  apprized  of  the  factof  . 
Bonaparte  bemg  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  troops  at  £lba,  he  is  per* 
mttted  to  decamp  with  those  few 
troops,  land  in  France^  and  there 
regain    the    throne.       Diplomatic 
wiseacres  !     Now    that  .**  the   cat 
was  out  of  the  bag,"  theTioble  lord 
knew  what  every  body  els2  knew ; 
he  could  admonish  us  how  Bona- 
parte might    have  been  kept  at 
Elba ;  or,  rather,  how  he  might  be 
kept,  if  he  would  only  just  suffer  us 
to  get  him  back  there.     Bonaparte 
was  represented  as  not  being  sup^ 
ported  by  the  people  of  France,  yet 
had  he  made  his  way,  firom  north 
to  south,  without  a  single  arm  be- 
ing  lifted  against  him ;  and  now 
the  only  question  was,  whether  we 
could  overthrow  the  re<creation  of 
a  monarchy  which  was  beneficially 
designed  for  the  French  peoples- 
Let  us  look,  for  exam]^,  at  the 
slave  trade,  and  we  should  discover 
that  what  Louis  the  Desired  could 
not  do,  towards  its  abolition,  with 
all  the  fervour  of  the  noble  lord  to 
boot,  we  should  find  thu  vras  ac- 
complished by   Bpnaparte  with  a 
stroke  of  his  pen.     Whatever  was 
the  character  of  the  chosen  ruler  of 
France,  (and,  without  at  all  intend- 
ing to  hurt  tjieir  feelings,  he  con- 
ceived the  interest  of  the  Bourbons 
to  be  extiiict  in  France,  aAd  that 
their  misfortunes  more  thsin  everv 
coupled  with  their  virtues,  had  a 
claim  upon  all  generous  minds,) 
still  he  conjured  his  own  friends  not 
to  be  misied  by  the  cautious  word- 
ing of  the  address  now  proposed  to 
them,  on  condition  of  mfonnation 
to  be  given  tbem*     If  aaj  kind  of 
information  was  imparted,  tt  would 
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come  upon  them  like  ai  thunder- 
clap ;  they  would  find  tliemselves 
involved  in  a  new  war  before  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  support 
it,  while  they  would  be  reminded 
of  their  consent  by  their  vote  of 
iliis  night.    Considering  the  late  de- 
claration of  the  allied  powers  as 
nothing  less  than  an  invitation  to 
every  man  to  assassinate  Bonaparte, 
he  would  nevertheless  hope,  that 
as  Bonaparte  had  promised  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  not  pass  his  bounda- 
ries unles'^  attacked,  so  the  christian' 
feelings  of  the  noble  lord  and.  his 
colleagues  would  not  permit  them 
to  plunge  this  country  into  a  state 
of  useless  and  hopeless  hostility  by 
aggression.     But  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  the  concert  talked  of  in 
the  message  was  no  longer  wanted  ; 
for  either  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
lord  Cathcart,  and  lord,  atewart, 
deserved  to  be  impeached,  or  else 
the  noble  lord  opposite  had  instruct- 
ed  them    to    make    war   against 
France.    Defence  was  the  system 
to  be  pursued  by  us,  and  not  of- 
fence.   It  had  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  thatone  half  of  the  na- 
tional debt  was  incurred  by  curbing 
the  ambition  ci  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  the  other  half  by  attempts 
to  restore  that  house.  But  the  noble 
lord  seemed  to  believe  that  now 
indeed  was  the  time  for  us  to  strike. 
Bid  the  noble  lord  really  think  that 
the  Saxons  would  again  unite  with 
Prussia  ?   that    Italy    would    con- 
cur with  Austria  ?  that  Naples  was 
.in  temper  with   ik^     He   would 
ask,  whether,  ifat  any  former  period 
of  the  power  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
.parte  we  could  have  confined  him 
.within  the  limits  which  he  now 
•say^  he  will  keep,  we  would  not 
have  made  peace  with  him  ?    He . 
^as  sure  there  was   no    disinter- 
ested   man    in  die  country  who 
would  not  have  subscribed  to  such 


•conditions.  If,  however,  France  \ 
steps  beyond  these  limits  she  the'a 
becomes  the  aggressor  ;  but  she 
ought  to  be  left  alone  till  she  thus 
forfeits  her  claim  to  peace..  He 
would,  therefore,  implore  the  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  all  his  own 
honourable  friends,  to  reflect,  tliat  if 
the  address  is  supported  as  it  now 
stands,  the  ministers  would  be  im- 
plicitly sanctioned  in  entering  upon 
an  aggressive  war.  Much  had  been 
said  by  certain  writers  for  the  diur- 
nal press  of  this  metropolis,  in  fa- 
vour of  such  a  war ;  it  had  long 
been  their  practice  to  run  down 
Bonaparte ;  but  these  persons  must 
not  carry  their  sentiments  too  far  ; 
at  any  rate,  much  stress  ought  not 
to  be  laid  on  what  is  said  by  them. 
He  shpuld,  for  his  own  part,  enter 
his  decided  protest  against  what  is 
said  by  them,  as  weu  as  the  doc- 
trines of  the  noble  lord  ;  and  he 
should  feel  that  he  shoidd  not  do  • 
his  duty,  if  he  did  not  vote  against 
tiie  address  generally.  He,  how- 
ever, would  agree  to  support  as 
much  of  it  as  went  to  authorize  pro- 
visions for  defence  against  aggres- 
sion, which  he  should  wish  to  he  • 
made  to  the  fullest  extent,  till  we  • 
could  see  that  the  danger  was  over ; 
but  do  not  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  power  the  mewis  of 
making  war.  With  this  view,  he 
would  propose,  as  an  amendment^ 
after  the  expression  of  concurrence 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  mesag(&,  '*at 
the  same  time,  earnestly  to  implore 
his  royal  highness  to  exert  every 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  blessings 
of  peace,  so  long  as  it  could  be  * , 
maintained  with  safety  to  his  ma* 
jesty's  crown  and  dominions,  and 
security  to  his  allies,'*  .    . 

On  the  question  being  put,  . 

'Mr.  Tiemey  stated  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
amendment.    .  If  it  was  thought 
1  2  peace- 
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fhice  couM  not  be  attained  but  by 
dethroning  Banapi^rte,  the  prospect, 
Amv  before  the  cimntry  galled  him 
to  the  heart.  Great  .exenions  had 
teep  made  by  England  wrthin  the 
test  two  years ;  bo^  no  nr.m  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  stAte  of  our  fi- 
tiances  c6uld  say  that  at  the  end  of 
Ae  next  two  years  the  country 
Would  be  fh  a  situation  to  support 
it  new  contest,  if  the  people  were 
Dot  united  in  their  sentiments,  and 
had  then:  affairs  conducted  by  an 
adnfiPnistration  which  possessed  their 
confidence.  He  wished  the  ad- 
dress of  that  house  to  go  forth  to 
the  world,  expressing  their  readiness 
to  support  the  government  in  a  Just 
knd  necessary  war,  but  als6  express- 
ing an  anxious  wish  that  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  pe^ce. 

Mr^  C,  Grant  agreed  that  mini- 
sters could  not  support  a  new  war 
tinless  they  earned  the  people  along 
tritii  them,  but  he  contended  the 
amendment  which  had  been  prcv 
posed  was  not  necessary  to  effect 
this.  Knowing  the  character  of  the 
Hian  now  at  the  head  of  alFairs  in 
France,  knowing  the  description  of 
the  persons  by  whom  he  wz^s  sur- 
rounded,  knowing  what  his  conduct 
had  been  for  twenty  years,  tip  to 
the  last  flagitious  act  (so  he  would 
cM  it)  which  had  again  brought 
HiQi  before  the  world,  it  would  be 
proper  that  their  measures  should 
oe  framed  accordingly. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  decided  on  the 
bourse  which  he  sliould  pursue  from 
hearing  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  (Castlei^agh).  The  nobh 
lord  had  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
jtopulaxion  of  France  were  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bourbons.  If  he  (Mr. 
Wi^  Smith)  were  of  this  opinioHt  he 
thodld  at  once  be  ^tisfied  that  "no 
Inoratobjections  could  be  tirged  in 
dppostttbn  <b  hostiKttet. being  tom^ 


menced  agimst  BonatpaHt;  6u^ 
when  he  saw  how  that  man  had 
marched,  or  rather  walked  into 
Fran  ceil  froni  soulh.  lo  norths  with- 
out oppofiitionf,  he  coQld  not  but 
think  the  probability  was,  ihut  nine* 
tenths  of  the  people  were  for  hirt. 
He  had  as  little  respect  for  the  tno* 
tives  which  had  actuated  Bonaparte 
in  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  as  for 
those  which  guided  his  conduct  in 
other  transactions.  Ht  had  no 
doubt  it  was  dictated  by  interest ; 
but  whatever  his  conduct  had  been, 
he  hoped  the  nation  would  not  has* 
til y  be  plunged  into  a  new  war. 

Lord  Castlereagk  said,,  it  was 
for  the  governmefit  of  this  country 
to  consider  whether  the  interests  of 
Europe  called  upon  them,  in  con* 
cert  with  the  allies,  to  prefer  a  state 
of  war^  or  of  armed  defence.  Oa 
•rfje  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
favour  which  Bonaparte  had  dor.6 
the  cause  of  himiaitity  was  not 
quite  so  great  as  the  honourable 
member  (Mr.  Whi thread)  seemed 
to  imagine.  He  repeated,  it  by  do 
means  followed,  that  the  terms  for- 
merly offered  to  Bonaparte  io  con- 
cert with  the  allies,  ought  now  to 
be  submitted  to  him.  It  might  be 
thought  that  an  armed  peace  would 
Be  preferable  to  a  state  of  war :  but 
the  danger  ought  fairly  to  be  look- 
ed at  ^  and  knowing  diatgood  faith 
was  opposite  to  the  system  of  tfc« 
party  to  be  treated  with  ;  knowing 
that  the  rule  of  his  conduct  was 
self-mterest,  regardless  of  every 
other  c(>nsideration;  iitiiatever  deci- 
sion they  camte  to,.must  rest  on  the 
principle  of  power,  smd  not  on  that 
of  reliance  oti  the  ttian.  To  the  de* 
claration  which  had  been  publish- 
ed the  government  of  this  countrf 
could  not  have  been  a  party  at  the 
time  it  appeared ;  but  he  di4  not  he^ 
sitate  to  uphold  and  jtMtHy  M^ 
thoagh  frdiii  d!teiHrcttmimiidcs>ttn* 
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^et  vhieh  it  was  issaed,  and  the 
changes  that  lud  since  taken  place, 
whtcii  at  that  period  were  no% 
blown,  that  declaration  was  not  to 
he  considered  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  Statennents  had  been  made 
wishin  these  walls,  respecting  per- 
»on«  in  ^Iriendship  with  this  count?  y, 
which  were  more  likely  to  expose 
the  parties  to  assassin^ition*  than  any 
thing  contained  in  that  paper  which 
had  been  so  much  animadverted 
upon.  When  a  hope  was  e!tpressed 
that  ^^his  country  and  its  allies 
would  not  engage  in  a  war  of  ag- 
gression, he  wished  to  guard  the 
councils  of  the  allies  from  such  an 
knptttation,  if  they  should  pro<feed 
to  repel  an  aggression  which  had 
bsen  already  committed. 

The  house  divided,  when  the 
/nimbers  were— For  the  amend, 
saent,  87 — ^Against  it,  220-^Majo. 
rity,  183.— Adjourned. 

April  10.— Mr.  Whilbread  had 
just  read  in  the  public  prints  a  let- 
ter pvp<x-ting  to  be  from  the  noble 
lard  to  some  priace  or  other — a 
letter  which,  from  its  extraordinary 
tone,  from  its  views  with  inspect  to 
Saxony,  from  its  expressions  to- 
wards die  emperor  of  Russia,  from 
its  maimer  of  considering  the  affairs 
of  Poland,  andako  from  the  style 
of  iu  coiBposiison,  was, 'as  he  con- 
ceived, a  matchless  piece,  quite  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy. He  wished  to  learn  whether 
this  letter  was  to  be  considered  ge- 
nuine, and  whether  those  were  the 
views  that  he  had  taken  at  the  con- 
gress, respecting  the  great  interests 
confided  to  him  i 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  as  to 
the  number  of  questions  put  by  the 
'honourable  gentleman,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  put,  he 
beheved  that  no  paradlel  could  be 
found  in  the  history  of  parlianient. 
At  a  proper  time  he  shouU  be  pre- 


pared to  justify  the  whole  of  his 
condiKt  at  the  congress,  and  ihe 
sentiments  in  that  letter.  Althongh 
the  letter,  a^  it  appeared  in  tlie  pa- 
pers, was  rather  in  a  garbled  state* 
and  had  been  re-translated  from  a 
translation,  yet  he  would  admit  the 
substance  of  it  as  having  been  writ- 
ten by  hint. 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought  it  fortu* 
nare  that  now  and  thea  the  mask 
slipped  a  little  from  the  faces  of  the 
negotiators,  and  the  public  could 
judge  wliat  they  were  about.  The 
noble  lord  complained  of  the  per- 
verted use  of  parliament,  Hepro^ 
bably  supposed,  that  diere  was  AO 
other  use  for  it  but  to  vole  such 
sums  of  money  as  he  a:id  his  col- 
leagues should  propose.  The  noble 
lord  had  spciken  of  tlte  letter  as  gar^ 
bled,  and  being  a  re-translation 
from  a  translation.  He  had  heard 
of  die  noble  lord's  long  speeches  at 
the  congress  in  French  and  in  En- 
glish. He  would  r^Uy  wish  to 
know  in  what  langaage  his  compo- 
sitions were  written  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh. — In  Englisii. 

Mr.  Whitbread. — If  tjiat  was  the 
case,  and  his  original  letter  had  been 
tranUited  into  French,  he  muse 
suppose  that  it  was  re-translated  by 
himself.  It  was  precisely  the  style 
of  the  noble  lord  ! 

On  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quers motion,  the  army  extraordi- 
naries  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  supply.  In  the  committee  fae  < 
stated  that  the  excess  >yas  not  so 
great  in  poiot  of  fact  as  ic  might 
at-  first  appear.  The  total  of  bills 
drawn  in  1<S43  was  17,700,800/. 
of  vhich  2,4'.50,00()/.  went  to  the 
ordinary  services,  so  chat  the  actual 
amount  for  exrraordiuaries  wat 
about  i5,300»Q0a/.  In  1814^,  .the 
amount  was  about  21 ,000,000/.-haC 
nearly  ^fiOOflOOf.  wexe  paid  over 
fgr  other  hrandue^  of /lernrice*  le^r- 
13  ing 
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ing  15,930/.  for  cxtraordiriaries. 
Tne  excess  over  the  preceding  year 
was  therefore  only  about  600,0(K)/. 
The  house  would  recollect  the  va- 
rious extraordinary  services  of  the 
last  year,  on  which  lie  need  not  en- 
large. We  had,  in  fact,  to  provide 
for  largd  arrears  which  had  been 
incurred  long  before.  One  parti- 
cular sum  was  of  a  nature  that 
might  not  recur, — ^he  meant  the  ad- 
vance of  200,000/.  to  the  king  of 
France.  There  was  an  invariable 
excess  in  the  branch  of  the  commis- 
sary in  chief.  Three  millions  were 
voted.  The  estimate  was  3,400,000/. 
The  actual  expenditure  was  more 
than  the  sum  voted;  but  less  than  the 
estimate.  It  amounted  to  8,298,000/. 
which  included  all  purchases  of 
stores.  He  had  been  asked,  what 
the  amount  of  the  extraordinaties 
was  since  the  last  year.  I'he  amount 
paid  since  then  was  about2,200,()00/. 
in  thr^e  tnonlhs,  after  deducting 
certain  items.  The  whole  issue  iqras 
4,100,000/.^  of  which  900.000/. 
went  for  what  were  not  properly 
army  cfxtraordinaries.  After  other 
remarks,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer cov^nded  by  moving  for 
the  sum  of  982,332/.  9s.  2^^.  for 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  army 
incurred  for  the  year  18 li. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  convinced  that 
-all  discussion  on  this  point  was  a 
.mere  waste  of  time.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  discuss  21  millions  across 
the  table  with  any  advantage  to  the 
country  ;  and  if  the  house  did  not 
agree  to  vote  for  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry, it  must  be  evident  that  they 
felt  no  anxiety  at  all  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  desired  them  to  look  at 
the  account  of  the  commissariat, 
and,  if  they  were  disposed  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  country,  to  say  'whether 
punishment  ought  not  to  follow  such 
*  downright  peculation.  Therightho- 
noarabfegontlemanhadnoobjection 


to  discuss  a  few  miserable  ttemsi  but 
Jbut  would  suffer  17  or  18  millions  u) 
pass  by  totally  unaccounted  for. 

Mr.  BrtTing  trusted  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  not 
object  to  a  committee;  the  house 
would  be  euilty  of  the  greatest 
breach  of  duty  to  the  country,  if 
they  did  not  insist  upon  inquiry. 
Thirty  or  forty  millions  had  been 
expended  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
those  with  whom  the  commissariei 
had  treated  were  the  most  ignorant 
persons  in  Spain,  Tf  a  committee 
was  appofnted,  he  would  bring  per- 
sons before  them,  some  of  whom 
resided  in  London,  who  had  made 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  by  dis- 
counts. In  other  parts  of  Europe, 
paper  had  never  been  at  a  lower 
•discount  than  25  or  30  per  cent,  but 
in  the  Peninsula  it  was  at  75  !  The 
gtcatest  peculation  prevailed,  and 
one  person  who  lived  at  Lisbon 
had  amassed  an  immense  fortune 
by  those  transactions. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  not  disagree  to  such  a  com- 
mittee, if  he  thought  they  could  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  advantage  as 
the  committee  now  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  accounts  on  the 
spot  where  the  transactions  took 
place.  He  would  not  deny  soriie  of 
the  facts  which  the  honourable  gen- 
«tleman  had  mentioned ;  but  they  had 
not  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  profit 
had  been  made  by  persons  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Gordon,  objected  to  several 
charges  made  by  officers  in  the  navy 
for  conveyances  of  passengers  on 
board  their  several  ships,  particu- 
larly 2000/.  paid  to  admiral  Free- 
mantle,  under  this  head,  and  600^ 
10  another  naval  officer  for  carry- 
ing prince  Blucher  and  some  others 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  a  very  short 
distance, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Cioker  said,  that  as  to  sidmv- 
ral  Freeinaiitle,  the  sum  paid  him 
Jttd  been  inyestigated  in  the  mi- 
nocest  manner;  and  from  his  own 
JiDovledge  he  was  convinced,  that 
if  the  gadlant  officer  had  not  receiv- 
ed that  sam»  he  would  have  been  a 
loser  of  3  or  4000/.  out  of  his  own 

E'vate  fortune.  Captain  Usher 
1  also  made  a  claim  for  a  sum  of 
iQoney  for  the  conveyance  of  Bona- 
parte to  the  island  of  Elba,  in  the 
Undaunted.  The  lords  of  the  ad* 
iniraltj  had  desired  him  to  state  his 
expenses.  HMaid  he  could  not, 
Thtty  then  toldhim  that»  if  he  did 
not,  he  must  take  what  was  allow- 
ed for  conveying  a  crowned  head  ; 
v<hich  he  had  also  declined  to  do. 

Mr.  Wht thread  thought  the  case 
of  captain  Ubher  was  a  very  hard 
GQe«  He  was  stationed  tn  the  Me- 
diterraneaB;  and  his  ship  lying  at 
anchor  near  the  place  where  Napo- 
l^n  Bonaparte  yras  to  embark  for 
the  island  of  Elbai  he  was  ordered 
to  take  him  on  board  with  bis  whole 
saite;  which  he  accordingly  didj  and 
iunushed  him  with  all  his  neces- 
sary, stores  and  provisions.  When 
^ved  at  Elba,  Bonaparte  had  no 
provisions,  and  captain  Usher  sup- 
plied him  with  all  he  had.  Bona- 
pte  offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses; 
but  captain  Usher,  supposing  his 
government  would  be  offended  if  he 
itccepted  such  payment,  declined 
Uking  iu  On  his  return  home  he 
applied  to  the  board  of  admiralty, 
and  be  was  there  told  it  was  under- 
stood or  supposed  that  Bonaparte 
bad  paid  him.  indignant  at  the 
ideatnathe  would  demand  payment 
of  them  if  he  had  before  received  it 
from  Bonaparte,  captain  Usher, 
who  had  boen  engaged  135  times 
against  the  enemies  of  hb  country^ 
required  to  know  from  what  source 
they  had  derived  their  information. 
This  was  answered  uk  a  manner  by 


no  means  satis&ctory,  and  he  was 

desired  to  state  his  expenses.  He 
^said  he.  could  not  do  so,  and  was 
then  told  he  must  take  the  allow-.  ^ 
ance  contained  in  the  table  as  for 
one  crowned  head.  He  thought  it 
a  hardship  to  be  put  to  such  a  test» 
and  chose  rather  to  lose  the  whole 
than  take  such  a  remuneration  as 
100/.  which  was  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  what  he  had  expended. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  if  he  was  minus 
in  consequence  of  these  expenses, 
it  was  owing  to  his  refusal  to  state 
them. 

.  Mr.  Barham  said,  that  being  a 
relative  of  the  gallant  officer  in 
question,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words,  'fhe  circumstance 
that  hurt  captain  Usher's  mind  was 
this, — that  <vhen  he  stated  that  he 
had  been  at  expense  in  conveying 
Bonaparte  to  Elba,  an  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite, that  Bonaparte  might 
have  paid  for  his  own  table.  Cap- 
tain Uslier  naturally  felt  hurt  at 
this  implied  doubt,  which  was  ra- 
ther increased  than  softened  by  be- 
ing deshed  to  make  out  his  bill  9 
expenses. 

..  Mr.  Croker  observed,  in  reply, 
that  the  whole  of  the  transaction 
took  place  in  the  regular  correspond- 
ence of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and 
he  was  quite  unconscious  of  having 
given  any  offence  to  captain  Usher. 

Lord  Castlereagh  ft^t  a  fctrOng 
sense  of  the  propriety  of  captain 
Usher's  conduct  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to»  and  he  should  be  glad  to 
protect  him  from  any*  loss. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  wished  to  ask  why 
captains  of  the  navy  were  paid  any 
thing  for  the  freight  of  specie  on 
government  account.  Thus,  he  ob-  - 
served,  that  captain  Farquhar  was 
paid  2000/.  for  conveying  400,000/f 
m  specie  from  Plymouth  to  Pas- 
sage, 

14  Mr. 
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Mn  Cfofcsr  sai<i  the  risk  W^s  con« 
stderable,  as  the  captain  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  delivery  ,  of  the 
if^hole  of  the  specie. 

Mr,  Baring  adverted  at  some 
length  to  the  enotraously  increasing 
expenditure  of  our  colonialestablish- 
jnents.  If  matters  proceeded  as 
they  did  at  present,  these,  instead 
of  being  a  benefit,  would  be  an  ab- 
solute burthen  on  the  country.  He 
itoticed  the  commissariat  charges 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  stated 
at  1^73,000/.  while  the  year  befrre 
they  amounted  to  only  69,000/.  He 
$|>ecified  a  similar  increase  on  the 
cost  of  establishments  at  Sierra 
Leone,  Goree,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Mauritius, 

Mr.  Bankes  strongly  supported  the 
appointment  of  a  comtnittee,' par- 
ticularly now,  when  there  was  rea* 
fiOn  to  ^ar  that  the  country  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  war, 

Mr.  Tierney  could  see  no  ground 
for  coming  to  so  large  a  vote  at 
present,  unless  the  right  honourable 
^ntleman  thought  that  as  the  house 
£ad  just  voted  21  millions,  they 
were  now  in  the  mind  for  voting  six 
znillions  more. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  house  had  not  voted 
21  millions,  but  4  millions.  He 
})ad  no  objection,  however,  to  take 
three  millions  now  on  account  of  the 
army  extraordinaries,  and  to  post- 
pone the  other  three  millions  until 
the  account  was  pre^nted. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  for 
gtatiting  three  millions  on  account 
of  army  extraordinartes, — Adjourn- 
ed. 

April  ll..»<-Mr,  Hart  Davis  rose 
to  mpve  an  address  to  the  regent, 
tn  the  conclusion  cf  the  peace  with 
America,  He  trusted  that  there 
Were  few  men  in  the  country  who 
were  not  persuaded  that  th^  war 
vritb  that  couotty  was  luiprovckrit 


on  our  part.  The  Americatafi  kaJ 
avowed  principles  affecting  our  ma-' 
rttime  rights— rightsin  whichtiot  <Mt 
giory  and  our  independence  but  ottr 
very  existence  was  involved.  Those 
right!^  we  had  secured.  Atilerica 
had  felt  the  power  of  Great  BriUtn 
through  the  whole  of  her  territory 
and  in  her  vefy  capital,  and  had 
experienced  that  this  high*minded 
country  would  never  he&idkteio  sa- 
crifice her  immediate  interests  when- 
ever her  honour  Was  concerned.  He 
concluded  by  moving— *' That  an 
humble  address  be  pp^sented  to  the 
prince  regent,  returning  the  tiiaiiks 
of  the  house  to  his  royal  hightaess» 
ftfr  his  having  been  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  order  to  be  laid  before  thd 
house  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  concluded  between  Graac 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  to  assure  his  rojal 
highness  that,  having  fully  consi* 
•dered  the  same^  they  reflect  with 
the  utmost  gratitude  and  satisfac- 
tion dh  the  fresh  proof  thereby  af» 
forded  them,  by  this  important  ar- 
rangement, of  his  royal  hiehness's' 
anxious  regard  for  the  wel&tre  of 
the  people— an  arrangement  whicl;^ 
they  trusted  would  establish  a  pei^ 
feet  reconciliation  and  a  permanent 
friendship  between  nations  united 
by  so  many  ties  of  common  inter* 
est." 

Mr,  Ponsonby  contended  that 
the  treaty  determined  no  subject 
which  was  in  dispute  before  its  sig^ 
nature,  and  that  no  one  pretensioo 
asserted  by  his  uiajesty's  commis- 
sioners in  the  course  of  the  transac* 
ttoii  had  not  been  ultimately^  aban- 
doned by  them.  There  was  no 
mention  in  the  treaty  of  the  subject 
of  impressment  or  the  right  of 
blockade.  The  pretensions  of  £ii« 
gland  and  America  were  1^  ex« 
actly  as  they  were  before  this  ttea*> 
tf  •    He  wcrnM  KntmvtD  saf>  tliat 
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tlw  war  «f  4ie  orders  In  connctl  had 
bautei^  the  progress  of  America 
towards  bemg  a  greit  manufactur- 
ittg  nation^  and  a  great  naval  power» 
hj  at  least  another  century*  There 
vas  act  any  European  country,  not 
even  France,  a  war  with  which  he 
should  think  so  dangerous  to  the 
securitj  and  permanent  interests 
•of  the  country  as  with  America. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
moved  an  amendment,  expressive 
of  regret  chat  a  treaty  had  not  been 
looner  concluded  between  the  two 
cQuntriesy  and  of  a  hope  that  the 
peace  concluded  between  the  two 
countries  wonld  be  lasting  and  per- 
manent. 

Mr..GoalboQm  said,  there  was 
so  clause  inserted  in  the  treaty  re- 
specting our    maritime  rights,  or 
our  nghr  of  blockade,  because  it 
was  considered  that  this  might  have 
had  the  effect  of  injuring  instead  of 
itrengthening  these  riglits.     It  had 
been  said,  that  all  the  concessions 
bad  been  made  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  all  the  delay  was 
attributable   to    our   government. 
The  fact  was,  concessions  had  been 
made  on  both  sides. .  He  contend- 
tdf  that  no  blame  was  to  be  im- 
pnted  to  his  majesty's  government, 
iud  should  therefore  support  the 
original  address. 

Mr.  Baring  agreed,  that  though 
the  treaty  before  the  house  had  been 
ooe  of  the  tirorst  pieces  of  misma- 
oagement  whidi  had  ever  come  un- 
der their  censure,  no  blame  attached 
to  die  commissoners,  but  lo  the  ca^ 
binet,  without  consulting  which  not 
a  note  was  written.  He  cotild not 
comprehend  why  at  any  rate  the 
dificusiion  of  the  great  points  in  dts» 
pule  iMtween  the  two  nations  had 
not  at  least  been  entered  upon,  to 
see  at  feast  whether  some  agreement 
could  not  have  been  come  to,  in* 
itead  «fk9viagil«  liable  ip  tbeiri^ 


ncfwal  of  the  war  with  America, 
whenever  a  war  oecurred  with  aa 
European  power.  It  was  espeeiaUf 
necessary  that  the  question  of  iro» 
pressment  should  be  discussed.  Im 
its  obnoxious  shape  no  nation  coqIiI 
submit  to  it,  as  it  i^as  liatie  to  be 
exercised  by  the  most  ignorant  per«( 
sons.  On  tlie  whole  view  of  tho 
subject,  he  contended,  that  the 
greatest  neglect  had  been  shown  by. 
ministers  in  not  concluding  the 
treaty  at  an  earlier  period ;  itpeace 
had  been  made  at  the  time  x)f  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  we  should  have  coiii« 
eluded  a  defensive  war  with  honour 
'to  ourselves,  instead  oi  having  te 
regret  ,  concessions,  after  stgnal 
failures  in  the  North  and  South. 

Sir  James  Mcintosh  declared  aar 
attachment  to  the  Americans  opeet 
this  ground,  however  unfashionable 
the  avowal  in  that  house,  that  that 
people  were  united  to  us  in  rel^ion 
and  liberty.  Of  course  then  he  to* 
joiced  in  the  peace  with  Americat ' 
lamenting  sincerely  that  it  had  iio( 
been  sooner  concluded  ;  and  in  thif 
view  he  concurred  with  the  amend* 
ment. 

Lord  Casilcreagfa  defended  die 
conduct  of  ministers  in  the  negocia* 
tion  with  America  $  dw;elling  par* 
ticularly  on  the  points  of  the  renual 
of  the  mediation  of  Russia,  the  de» 
lay  in  the  progress  of  the  n^otia* 
tions,  and  the  nature  of  the  propo- 
siticn.  respecting  the  Indian  boon* 
daryi . 

Theliouse  divided,  when  the  num«. 
bers  were^— For  the  amendment,  SI 
—Against  it,  1 28.— Adjourned.     " 

House  of  lords,  April  IQ^^^lbctm 
quis  Wellesley  called  the  atteiAioa 
of  the  bouse  to  the  escape  of  Bonaf 
parte  from  filba^  and  took  a  view  ijf 
what  ought  to  have  terminated  the 
late  giarious  achievements,, -««ani&- 
ly,  w  peiomatttt  exclusion  from 
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jK>  long  desolated  the  world.  Our 
goyemxnenty  he  said,  should  have 
taken  the  lead*  in  measures  which 
would  have  prevented  the  resurrec- 
tion cf  that  mischief  which  had  so 
long  agitated  the  world.  Ministers, 
however,  had  neglected  this  dutyf 
and  they  now  gravely  urged  as  their 
defence,  that  other  powers  had  en- 
tered into  the  treaty  of  Paris  before 
our  minister  had  arrived,  and  tliat 
nothing  therefore  remained  for  tliem 
but  ta  accede,  or  to  involve  France 
is  a  convulsion*  Such  a  plea  com- 
pletely proved  the  general  incapa- 
city of  ministers;  and  this  was  the 

.  answer  he  would  give  to  the  noble 
earPs  (Liverpool)  usual  contemp* 
CUous  mode  of  expressing  himself. 
Ministers  had  manifested  a  total 
want  of  foresight.  But  they  were 
sot  in  fact  prepared  for  the  great 
event  which  had  occurred— -indeed, 

.  as  hb  was  well  assured,  it  was  the 
infaituation  of  Bonaparte  which  be* 
trayed  him  into  a  false  movement, 
and  that  alone  placed  him  in  the 
povrtT  of  the  allies.  Still,  when  the 
treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded,  Bo- 
naparte had  only  30,000  men  to  op- 
pose to  140,000  victorious  troops; 
and  he  would  maintain,  that  we ' 
were  then  armed  Vrith  full  means  to 
have  accomplished  the  final  and 
great  object  of  the  war,— the  entire 
exclusion  for  ever  of  Bonaparte 
from  power.  The  treaty  of  Paris 
should  have  done  this— instead  of 
which,  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  splen- 
did establishment,  his  family  and 
followerswere  all  to  be  provided  for^ 
and  his  debts  were  to  be  paid,  by 
JFrance.  Bonaparte  had  complained 
of  the  non-fulfilment  of  this' treaty 
as  to  the  payment  of  th6  annuity; 
and  ministers  had  weakly  urged, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  complatn, 
ibr  the  year  had  not  yet  ^psed ! 
What  would  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  oa  theAHroolMck  ^  to  such  an 


excuse!  He  did  not  mean  to  saf 
that  this  justified  Bonaparte  in  the 
step  he  had  taken ;  but  still  the  noble 
earl  was  quite  wrong  in  his  view  of 
the  case;  and  this  non-fulfilmenc  o£ 
the  treaty  must  have  been  acutely 
felt  by  the  French  officers  attached 
to  Bonaparte. — ^Then  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  Parma  and  Placeotia  to  the 
wife  and  son  of  Napoleon,  it  wasan 
act  at  once  disgraceful  in  principle 
and  hostile  to  justice^  for  the  le^iil- 
mate  heir  to  those  states  was  living  i 
and  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
held  that,  at  the  termination  of  a 
contest  avowedly^undertaken  for  the 
support  of  the  existing  powers  of 
Europe,  the  powerful  only  were  toi 
be  upheld,  while  the  weak  were  to 
be  thrown  into  a  consolidated  fund 
of  spoliation  1  He  did  not  hold  that 
document  to  be  valid,  which  order- 
ed some  millions  of  independent 
souls  to  be  transferred  to  this  empe* 
ror  and  to  that  king.  Such  doin^ 
were  repugnant  to  the  rights  of  .the 
people ;  for  though  he  did  not  think 
that  aU  gQveniments  were  of  and 
from  the  people,  yet  all  govern- 
ments vierefor  the  people,  and  their 
vested  rights  were  die  strongest* 
Having  dien  concluded  a  treaty 
which  placed  Bonaparte  at  Elba  as 
an  independent  sovereign,  whai  had 
been  done  to  secure  htni  there  I  It 
was  a  fatal  fact,  that  a  spirit  existed 
in  France,  before  the  return  v£  Bo- 
naparte, which  would  have  kindled 
a  civil  war  there.  In  that  country 
there  were  several  parties— the  libe- 
ralists,  or  those  vyho  had  formterly 
been  jacobins— the  constitutional- 
ists, who  were  weU  disposed  to  the 
Bourbons  and  a  limited  monarchy 
-*the  purchasers  of  the  national  do^ 
mains — and  the  army.  But  the 
French  army  was  not  to  be  const- 
dered  like  the  other  armies  of  £a^ 
rope..  It  was  not  only  very  name- 
rousy  but,  having  been  raised  by  .th« 
conffcrip- 
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conscriptioiiy  it  was  inttipately  con- 
nected with  every  French  family. 
Habit  had  made  the  conscription  so 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  many  families  considered  it  as 
a  means  of  providing  for  their  chil- 
dren; and  in  many  cases,  when  the 
young -conscripts  returned  home, 
their  dismission  was  deenftd  an 
eviL  With  the  knowledge  of  such 
facts,  their  lordships  would  estimate 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
Bonaparte  by  the  non-execution  of 
the  treaty  made  with  him,  which 
woald  give  the  French  soldiery  a 
reason  for  cooperating  with  him. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  quite  probable 
that  a  plan  of  insurrection  had  been 
organized,  and  that  Bonaparte  liad 
been  called  in  as  its  chief.  In  this 
state  of  things,  we  had  done  every 
tiling  to  make  his  cause  good  with 
the  French  iiation,  and  had  neg. 
lected  every  means  which  might 
have  prevented  his  escape  from 
£lba:  because  it  was  difficult  to  pre- 
vent it,  no  sort  of  caution  was  used : 
and  while  the  most  minute  regula- 
tions were  enforced  to  prevent  the 
-  introduction  of  the  common  plague, 
no  pains  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  return  of  this  plague  of  Europe, 
'  In  conclusion,  viewing  as  he  did  the 
improvidence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
which  afforded  no  security  to  Eu- 
rope, the  danger  from  the  indepen- 
dence of  Bonaparte  in  Elba,  and 
the  fofiy  of  engagerpents,  which 
could  not  be  fulfilled  with  safety 
nor  violated  wtdiout  danger  and 

■  ^dishonour,  and  the  insufficient  ef- 
forts which  had  been  made  under 
these  disadvantages  with  the  means 
we  still  possessed^  he  should  move, 

.  as  a  preliminary  to  a  more  serious 
inquiry,  **  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  praying  that  his 

'  foysu  highness  would  lay  before  the 
fwuse  copieSf  eztractSi  or  the  sub- 


stance of  instructions  to  any  officer 
of  the  navy  concerning  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  the  island  of  Elba: 
also  any  inforiTMtion  which  his  ma- 
jesty's governibent  had  received  re- 
specting the  escape  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte.? 

.  The  earl  of  Liverpool  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  noble  marquis 
had  not  long  before  made  known 
his  objections  to  the  treaty  of  Paris* 
which  he  had  now  so  stigmatized. 
If  that  treaty  was  so  pregnant  with 
evil,  had  the  noble  marquis  done 
his  duty  in  ne:^lecting  to  avert  to  it 
bSibre?  The  question  was,- would 
it ,  have  been  wise  to  have  risked 
every  diing  to  have  seciu-ed  the  per- 
son of  one  man  ?  At  the  time  of 
making  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Bona- 
parte was  supported  by  all  his  mar- 
shals except  Marmont — he  had  an 
army  at  Fontainebleau— one  in  the 
south  under  Soult— one  in  Italy-^ 
all  the  fortresses  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, and  m^ny  in .  Germany  and 
Italy.  A  false  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  might  have  been 
fatal  to  Europe ;  and  he  thought 
they  had  acted  wisely  in  the  course 
they  had  pursued.  If  the  contest 
had  been  continued,  and  the  result 
had  been  fatal,  how  strongly  might 
die  allies  have  been  accused  as  the 
cause  of  ^he  mischief  I  Napoleon 
had  therefore  been  treated  as  an  in« 
dependent  sovereign;  and  whether 
his  residence  had  been  placed  in 
Elba,  in  Germany,  in  England,  or 
in  America,  his  escape  would  have 
been  always  possible.  It  was  im- 
practicable to  blockade  Elba,  and 
no  |uch  attempt  had  been  made. 
Bonaparte  had  never  complained 
of  the  breach  of  the  treaty :  he  dU 
stincdy  avowed  that  he  had  return- 
ed to  France  to  reclaim  his  crown, 
at  the  desire  of  the  people,  and  had 
almost  admitted  in  terms,  that  he 
had  all  along  entertained  the  de- 
sign. 
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«ign.  As  to  the  state  of  France,  he 
heliered  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation  was  m  favour  of  the  an- 
dent  legitimate  dynasty*  though 
there  might  be  large  bodies  of  men 
inimical  to  the  royal  government. 
The  house  would  therefore  decide, 
whether  the  aUies  were  justified  in 
allowing  Bonaparte  his  personal  li« 
berty,  under  the  existing  circum* 
«tances»--K)r  whether  they  would 
have  acted  more  prudently  in  en- 
coontering  all  hazards  by  insisting 
<oh  the  actual  possession  of  his  per- 
son. There  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive; and  for  his  own  part,  he  deetn- 
«d  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Pa- 
fl$  every  way  wise  and  prudent. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  con- 
tend(ed|  that  the  very  first  conside- 
ration ought  to  have  been  the  secu- 
rity of  tfc  person  of  Bonaparte: 
they  ought  to  have  placed  him  in  a 
jMtnation,  which  would  have  anni- 
hilated all  chance  of  escape,  but 
tfith  a  liberal  revenue,  both  for 
|!kimself  and  familv.  But  was  Elba 
any  thii)^  like  such  a  position,  situ- 
ated as  It  was  on  the  yery  confines 
ef  Italy  and  France  I  Noth in^  had 
however  been  done,  not  one  smerle 
ftep  had  been  taken  to  prevent  nis 
«scape«  ^ough  upon  his  detention 
almost  every  thing  depended.  No ; 
Ae  congress  had  oeen  promoting  a 
Taricty  of  changes  in<Europe,  but 
had  altogether  neglected  this  first 
ef  duties. 

Earl  Bathurst  said,  that  the  no- 
|>le  lords  should  have  spoken  before 
cf  these  dangers,  if  they  expectlsd 
to  derive  any,  credit  from  having 
•foreseen  them.  The  escape  q£* Bo- 
fiapafte  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented. The  noble  earl  then  allu- 
ded to  what,  he  said,  he  was  almost 
ashamed  to  notice,— the  informa- 
tion which  a  Mr.  Playfair  had  sta- 
ted he  cctold  communicate  respect- 
;  ^g  tlie  plan  of  ik^iaparce.    Mr. 


Playfair  had  been  Itsked,  where  dqr 
person  could  he  seen  whp  had  given 
him  his  information,  &c«  Sec.  but 
he  could  give  no  sort  ot"  answer  tt> 
these  questions!  He  had  been  pro- 
mised remuneration  on  substantia- 
ting his  statement,  but  he  did  no 
such  thing ;  and  though  he  had  ^ 
passport  and  a  letter  to  M.  BIacas» 
he  had  n/)t  used  theni,  becaufse,  as  he 
said,  the  letter  was  a  sealed  onei 

Lord  Greriville  remarked,  that 
on  the  exclusion  of  Bonaparte  from 
the  French  throne  every  thing  de- 
pended ;  and  having  f lihd  in  that 
object,  all  their  exertions,  all  their 
blood,  and  all  their  treasure,  had 
been  lavished  in  vain*— It  was  quite 
idle  to  supposo.  that  Bonaparte, 
With  about  30,000  harassed  troops, 
could  have  made  successful  head 
against  160,000  victorious  soldiers. 
But  it  was  triumphantly  asked,  why 
was  not  the  treaty  of  Paris  before 
objected  to?  ITie  reason  was,  that 
the  terms  were  kept  secret  till  if  was 
too  late  to  remedy  them,  tliough 
every  man  in  the  country  heartily 
reprobated  them.  Nothing  could  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  culpable 
negligence  of  those  concerned^  than 
their  allowing  a  brig  of  Bonaparte 
to  pass  between  Elba  and  France ! 
This  alone  would  appear  hereafter 
rather  a  romance  than  real  history 
—and  this  alone  would  prove  how 
the  men,  to  whom  the  task  had  been 
committed,  had  grossly  neglected 
their  duty. 

Lord  Melville  said,  that  the  al- 
lied sovereigns,  themselves  on  the 
spot,  flushed  with  victory,  and  of 
course  able  to  judge  well  of  all  iSke 
circumstances,  hsul  concluded  the 
arrangements  in  question;  a  fact, 
in  his  opinion,  sufficient  to  show- 
that  there  were  solid  reasons  for 
such  conduct. 

The  marquis  of  Buckipgham  ob- 
^rved|  that  the  ^leliFeraQce  x>f  Ea« 
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rope  fisid  been  said  to  hare  been 
xhiered  in  the  downfall  of  &ona^ 
parte :  now  however,  by  the  ne j- 
itct  df  ministers,  Europe  was  aj^ain 
thivatencd  wtbli  a  retam  of  ail  ks 
calamitves. 

The  eari  of  Aberdeen  affirTned, 
that  if  Bonaparte  and  hrs  corps  at 
Fontainbleau  hid  been  destroyed  br 
the  allies,  so  anxious  was  the  French 
military  for  his  fate,  that  they  would 
have  rallied  round  his  marshals  and 
have  ptxjtracted  the  war.  It  was 
from  that  view,  and  from  a  desire 
that  the  army  might  be  translexred 
to  the  leeitimate  dynasty  in  a  state 
of  mind  toat  would  secure  their  aer* 
vices,  that  the  arrangements  at  Fon- 
tahsbleau  were  entered  into:  and  he 
for  one  cestainly  never  did  expeot, 
after  the  protestations  of  fidelity 
proffered  by  that  army  to  Louis^ 
that  they  wonld  have  violat<^d  them 
so  soon;  he  thought  better  of  human 
nature  than  to  suppose  sack  base- 
ness possible. 

Earl  Grey  eicposed  the  contra^ 
dictory  argirments  urged  in  defence 
•f  ministers.  One  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  the  allies  were  compelled 
to  treat  with  a  person  who  at  that 
AKiment  was  in  a  situation  of  such 
despair,  discomfiture  and  dejection, 
•t  Fontainebleau*^so  weak,  sp  de* 
sperate,  that  by  a  movement  of  the 
combined  troops  his  army  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  its  leader 
ftnnihilated  i  iThis  too  was  the  de<^ 
elaration  of  a  person  who  was  him- 
Klf  on  tlie  spot.  Another  noble 
lord -described  the  situation  of  Bo. 
nparte  te  be  so  formidable,  that 
he  could  have  protracted  tlie  war! 
Hfisn  agam  it  appeared  that  the 
tasitr  m  Fotitamebleau  had  been 
concluded,  not  from  an^  fear  of  £o- 
■apane,  but  from  the  desire  of 
trui9fefring  to  Louis  the  army  in  a 
(ooditm^l  Qfi  to  uip  the  worih 


of  a  noble  lotd  (Castlereagfa),  «bo 
wrote  with  the  same  elegance  ami 
precision  that  he  sipoke,  '<to  paMK 
that  atmy  over  to  the  kin^  in  a  state 
to  be  made  use  of.'*  With  re^^d 
to  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  item 
Elba,  he  thought  there  was  a  great 
degree  of  culpable  negligence  ia  oiil^. 
government.  The  danger  of  sock 
an  escape  required  no  extraordinary 
foresight  to  anticipate;  and  yet  b^ 
cause  It  W9S  impossible  to  predud* 
all  chance  of  escape — ^the  noble  lorcC 
ai^d  his  colleagues  seemed  to  think 
therefore  that  they  were  released 
ham  the  obligation  of  making  any 
provisions  against  soch  an  eyeat^-^ 
Such  appeared  to  him  to  be  tfaa 
breach  of  dutf  on  the  part  of  mini- 
sters, that  it  parliament  and  the 
country  expressed  a  disposition  tor 
feave  power  in  such  hands,  they 
must  not  be  surprised  at  anyfutwre 
mischances  that  might  occur*  A 
great  danger  had  existed,  jmuntt 
which  it  had  been  the  duty  ofminf* 
sters  to  provide^  The  motion  foe 
their  lordships'  decision  was  tO  call 
on  ministers  for  the  steps  they  had 
taken  in  the  discharge  of  that  dutyi 
To  that  motion  their  lorddiips  masC 
accede,  unless  they  were  absolutelf 
indifferent  to  the  manner  in  whic& 
the  affatcs  of  the  nation  were  adaii» 
mstered. 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamihirr 
said,  that  agreeing  with  the  noble 
marquis,  that  it  was  by  a  naiTOW 
chance  that  Bonaparte  fell  into  the 
situation,  the  result  of  which  wag 
the  loss  of  his^throne,  he  thence  con^ 
tended  that  the  best  course  whicb 
tliis  country  could  have  pursued*, 
was  to  accede  to  the  treaty  made 
with  Bonaparte*.  Their  lordships 
had  that  night  been  told,,  that  all 
the  blood  and  treasure  which  had 
been  expended  during  the  late  watt 
Jiad  been  wutei.    ZfaN  be  abso- 
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'  lately  ildnfecl.  We  had  accom- 
j^sfaed  that  which  was  of  the  ut- 
IQEiost  importance  to  Europe. 

The  earl  of  Itoslyn  reprobated 
the  neglect  of  ministers  to  provide 
against  the  return  to  the  continent 
of  a  person  whom  they  themselves 
characterized  as  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  peace  of  the  world.  A  small 
force  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  a  very  diffe- . 
rent  operation  to  prevent  an  indivi- 
.  dual  from  crossing  over  in  an  open 
boat,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
an  armed  expedition. 

Their  lordships  then  divided:— 
Contents,  21  }  Non-contents,  53 — 
Majority,  32.— Adjourned. 

April  13. — Marqflis  Wellesley 
Inade  a  motion  for  the  production 
*f  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  at  Ghent  between  the  Amferi- 
ean  and  English  plenipotentiaries. 
In  the  course  ofhis  speech,  for  which 
we  have  not  room,  the  marquis 
strongly  objected  to  the  conduct  of 
the  late  war — he  disapproved  of  the 
employment  of  the  Indians,  die 
burning  of  the  edifices  at  Wash- 
ington; &c.  &c.  and  gave  it  as  his 
opmion,  that  the  American  com- 
sriissioners  had  shown  a  decided  su- 
periority over  the  British  at  Ghent. 
The  result,  he  said,  of  the  prolonga- 
tion  of  the  negotiation  had  been 
dreadful,  and  yet  nothingliad  at  last 
been  settled  but  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Lord  Bathurst  replied  to  the  mar- 
quis, contending,  that  to  make  pub- 
lie  such  papers  would  be  the  height 
of  impropriety— that  no  time  had 
been  lost  in  the  negotiation— and 
that  the  war  had  been  conducted  with 
exemplary  moderation  and  success. 
-—On  a  divisiot^  there  appeared  for* 
the  motion,  SO— Against  it,  83. — 
cAdjoumed. 

April  .17.^-The  marquis  Welles- 


ley  jpxpressed  his  opinion,  that  mi*- 
nisters  should  communicate  a  regu-, 
lar  exposition  of  the  general  view 
and  outline  of  the  great  natiotial 
transactions  which  recently  took 
place,  or  were  then  in  progress,  ac- 
companied by  such  papers  as  might 
be  prudent  to  lay  before  parliAment. 
It  was  most  important  the  actual 
state  of  these  things  should  be 
known,  especially  at  a  crisis  in  which 
they  were  likely  to  be  involved  in 
war  anew,  when  they  may  be  short- 
ly called  upon  to  give  that  fearful 
pledge,  involving  such  immense 
and  dreadful  sacrifices,  that  it  may 
be  known  whether  those  principles 
for  which  they  were  contending  for 
twenty-five  years,  were  to  predomi- 
nate, or  whether  a  system  of  justice 
or  injustice  was  to  be  acted  uj>on ; 
a  system  likely  in  its  result  to  be 
productive  of  solid  and  permanent 
peace,  or  to  lead  to  an  indefinite  spi- 
rit of  hostility. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
a  regular  communication  was  not 
to  be  expected  until  the  arrange- 
ments were  complete.  . 

The  marquis  of  Wellesley  observ- 
ed, that  however  desirable  it  may 
be  deemed  to  wait  upiil  the  period 
of  the  whole  bein?  complete,  hie 
could  not  avoid  feeling  some  impa- 
tience to  see  those  vaunted  arrange- 
ments and  admirable  adaptations 
which  were  spoken  of.  What  had 
transpired  as  to  diese  transactions, 
he  must  say,  was  such  as  to  shock 
the  feelings  of  all  mankind.  One 
transaction,  the  affair  of  Saxony, 
was  almost  unexampled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  At  least,  what- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  case,  it  could  not  be  said  it  was 
justice  administered  in  mercy!  He 
tlierefore  fell  it  his  dttty,atsomeear- 
ly  period^  tQ  request  the  attemion 
of  tlieir  lordships  to  the  point.  1. 
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Ae'earl  of  Li verpopi  moved  an 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded with  the  United  States  of 
America.     The  orifi;tnal  object  of 
the  war,  he  observed,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  was  to  force  this 
country  to  the  abandonment  of  prin- 
ciples, which  were  always  consider- 
ed ti$  just  and  even  necessary  to  our 
national  independence.     And  one 
of  the  fortunate  results  of  the  war 
was,  tliat  these  points  were  to  be  no 
further  prosecuted  by  thp  gowm- 
inent  of  the  United  States.     On  the 
*  whole,  he  characterized  the  treaty 
as  equally  honourable  and  adv^- 
tageous  to  this  country. 
•    £'arl  Stanhope  made  a  few' re- 
marks upon  the  much  talked  of 
question  of  the  maritime  rights, 
which,  it  would  appear  from  what 
had  trasupfred  in  tne  negotiations, 
and  the  arrangements,  were  rights 
which  only  vested  in  belligerents ; 
he  alluded  to  the  hypothetical  case, 
now  that  America  was  at  war  with 
the  Aleerines,  and  England  at  peace,' 
-—an  American  naval  officer,  com- 
modore Rogers,  for  instance,  may, 
according  to  his  notion  of  the  prin^ 
ciple  laid  down,  search  any  English 
merchant  vessel  for  American  sea- 
men, and,  finding  a  few,  may  take 
them  out,  to  tlie  eventual  injury, 
perhaps  to  die  total  loss  of  such  ves- 
sel.  He  wondered  how  an  Engli^ 
merchant  would  like  such  a  practi- 
cal-illustration of  mariume  rights. 

The  marquis  of  JLansdowne  said, 
that  the  war  had  been  unnecessarily 
protracted,  and  the  treaty  at  length 
obtained  carried  very,  little  on  the 
face  of  it  of  adjustment  of  those 
points  which  were  held  out  as  the 
original  causes  of  war.  ^ 

The  address  was  voted  nem,  dii, 
—Adjourned., 

House  of  commons,  Amil  18. — 
Mr«    Barbam    congratubted   the 


friends  of  humaidfty  oh  ttiit  deaili 
blow,  which,  in  his  opinion,  tbe 
slave  trade  had  received  by  the  de^ 
claration  of  the  congress.  It  was  a 
;well.known  fact,  that  at  the  present 
moment  a  large  British  capital  was 
employed  in  British  ships  in  thfi 
trade,  to  which  practice  there  was 
now  a  much  stronger  temptation  thaq 
at  any  former  period,  the  price  of 
slaves  being  from  1S50  to  400  pounds 
each.  He  wislied  to  make  the  act 
of  thus  employing  capital  as  penal 
as  any  other  relative  to  the  trade 
now  prohibited  by  law,  namely,  to 
make  it  felony.  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  n^oved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  British 
subjects,  or  persons  residing  in  this 
country,  from  lending  capital,  or 
committing  other  acts,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  assist  in  carrying 
on  the  slave  trade  of  foreign  colo* 
nies.— Leave  given. 

April  19. — Mr.  Grenfell  observ- 
ed, it  was  well  known  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  bank 
arose  frem  public  funds  deposited 
in  their  hands.  He  «,'as  satisfied 
that  he  was  not  overstating  the  fact» 
when  he.  described  the  bank  as  an* 
nuuUy  deriving  from  the  possession 
of  this  average  amount  of  public 
money,  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole 
annual  interest  of  such  funds.  The 
sum  at  which  the  aggregate  balances 
were  estimated  in  1807  was  ta  the 
enormous  amount  of  11 ,000,(R)0/», 
conveying  an  annual  profit  of  up- 
wards  of  500,000/.  not  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  whom  he  contended  these 
profits  belop'^d,  but  to  the  bapk  of  • 
England,  who  could  have  no  sha- 
dow of  claim  to  them.  The  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  bank,  assuming 
the  public  balances  to  be  at  their 
former  amount,  was,  that  govern, 
ment  had  drawn  for  3,000,000/.  and 
had. therefore  left  8,000,000/r  still 
deposited  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 

Tht 
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lift  fncereat  upcan*  dm  torn,  irMst 
k  remained  with  die  bank)  could  be 
Considered  in  no  other  light  than  as 
A  consideratton  for  the  trouble  of 
condtt^tinjir  the  bosiness  of  the  states 
It  was  therefore  fo^  the  house  to 
ccnsider  Wheiher^  at  a  period  lik« 
At  present*  so  pregnant  wkh  finan'> 
«ial  dificuldesy  it  was  etpedient,  or 
whether  it  was -fit  or  becoming  in 
iCielf,  to  pay  at  so  exorbitant  a  rate 
ior  an  operation  so  simple  and  cir- 
camscribed  as  the  assi&tancefumish* 
«d  by  the  bank*  During  the  last 
eight  years  the  bank  had  divided 
between? and  8  millions,  in  addition 
10  their  ordinary  dividend  of  7  per 
cent.  The  honourable  member 
ccmcluded,  by  moving  for  a  string 
•of  papers  illustrative  of  the  average 
aggregate  balances  of  public  money 
^dleposited  with  the  bank,  from  1B07 
«>  1815. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
-midf  that^  not  three  -months  ago, 
-die  bank  had  advanced  3>000»000/. 
so  government,  upon  the  faith  that 
no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
balances  left  in  their  bands;  and 
the  house  could  not,  with  any  jus. 
tice,  open  a  bargain  which  they  hud 
ISO  lately  approved*  Very  consider- 
able sums  were  lodged  in  the  bank 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  govern* 
nenta  and  the  profit  made  by  the 
bank  was  not  the  point  for  con&i* 
•deration.  It  roi^t  be  material  to 
consider  whetheip  it  wouM  not  be 
.possible  in  future  to  reduce  the  ba- 
Jsmces  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  bnt 
the  house  would  have  «u£Bcient 
opportunity  to  investi^te  that  point 
Jieiore  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
JDent*  Considering^  therefore,  that 
^ttemotton  was  pitniature,lie  should 
.^fDOve  the  previotts  question ;  which 
was  carried* 

The  chaaceUor  of  the  exchequer 
fliaving  moiwd  the  readifu;  of  the 
/|rdpr«f  th»  day  ihr  tfae£>nsa  re* 


solving  ksfif  into  a  totam\tibi$*  t^t 

ways  and  means^moved  that  the  dii< 
ferent  acts  rejecting  the  property 
tax  should  be  entered  as  read^ 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  ii  must 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  hoosi^ 
that  their  table  had  been  coveredi 
not  long  since^  with  petitions  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  against  the 
property  taa.  The  chuhcellor  of 
the  exchequer  had,  however,  thea 
come  forward^  and  had  forestalled 
the  more  gei.eral  expression  of  the 
public  opinion,  by  declaring  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  resort  again 
to  that  tax,  unless  in  the  e?ent  of ' 
war;  which  at  that  time  appeared 
Very  improbable.  He  had,  how<« 
«ver,  in  consequence  of  his  stat^ 
ment  that  19  millions  wouki  be  ne* 
cessary  for  a  peace  expenditure,  pro* 
posed  a  number  of  other  taxes  in 
lieu  of  this  property  tax;  all  of 
which,  with  the  excepcton  of  the  as^ 
sessed  taxes,  he  now  understood  hiai 
to  have  abandoned*  This  efther 
proved  that  he  was  a  most  unskilful 
financier,  and  understood  very  littk 
4tbout  the  mode  of  devising  taxe$# 
or  else  it  showed  that  the  ordinary 
system  of  taxation  had  completely 
failed,  and  thatat  was  not  possible' 
to  raise  any  more  money  by  in  He 
had  suggested  the  possibility  of 
the  tax  being  revived  in  case  of  a  « 
war.  He  wished,  therefore,  now  la 
know  what  was  the  situation  of  th^ 
<ountry9  whether  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a  state  of  war  or  pcae&? 
He  wished  that  the  noble  loVd  (Cas- 
tlereagh)  would  inform  the  hwtte^ 
whether  it  was  true  that  a  treaty 
had  lately  been  signed  at  Vienna^ 
by  any  -ministers  either  authorised 
.by  this  country  or  unauthorised.  It 
appeared,  that  we  had  now  come 
.to  thnes  -when  mmisters,  without 
any  authority,  would  ventuse  to 
•commie  the  country  by  'their  acts* 
The  houar  migl^  be  toU»  tfaatwiiaw 
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erer  tbe  dnke  of  Wellington  nieht 
hare  done  would  be  fallj  justified 
opoa  some  future  occasion  ;  bathe 
thought  that  they  had  a  right  now 
to  learn  whether  the  government 
of  this  country  was  in  fact  commit* 
ted  to  a  war  with  France.  He  un« 
derstopd  that  such  i  treaty  had  been 
signed;  that  it  was  founded  upon 
me  treaty  of  Chaumont ;  but  tnat 
thete  was  this  additional  engage- 
ment, that  under  no  circumstances 
would  they  tfeat  with  the  present 
mkr  of  France.  He  also  wished 
to  be  informed,  whether  it  was  true 
that  there  had  been  recently  an  en- 
gagement in  f  taly  between  die  Aus- 
trian and  Neapolitan  troops,  and  to' 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
He  was  also  anxious  to  know  whe- 
ther the  noble  lord  meant  to  dis- 
avow those  letters  to  him,  and  pur- 
porting to  come  from  him,  which 
were  now  dailjr  coming  forward  in 
the  public  papers.  He  had  no  idea 
how  diose  letters  came  before  the 
publicr  It  would  appear  as  if  there 
^as  a  great  rent  in  the  noble  lord's 
ponfoKo,  or  a  hole  in  his  travelling 
^nmk;  far  there  was  daily  letters 
iwtilishedy  which  nobody  could 
doubt  were  written  by  him.  In- 
deed fats  lordship  was  now  so  com- 
pletely before  the  public  as  a  writer, 
•that,  however  unmtelligible  andam- 
bigaoos  his  letters  were,  the  style 
c«i]d  not  be  mistaken.  It  would 
be  for  the  consideration  of  the 
hooie,  whether  they  would  afford 
the  sneans  to  ministers  to  plunge 
thb  country  in  another  war,  the  is- 
sue of  whidi  was  extremely  doubt- 
&!,  and  the  objects  of  which  appear- 
ed unjtistifiabfe. 

Lord  Castlereagb  thought,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  reasoned 
>oniciHiat  too  rapi^,  when  he  in- 
ferred that,  beeaiuse  his  right  ho- 
noonUe  friend  thought  it  necessary 
to  pvopte  an  augmentation  of  die 


ievenue  this  year»'  therefore .  al) 
the  ordinary  toutcet  of  the  reve- 
nue must  have  failed.  The  honour* 
able  gentleman  was,  fortunately  for 
the  country,'very  incorrect  in  regard 
to  fact  upon  this  point.  His  right  ho* 
noorable  friend  had  certainly  never 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  not 
resort  to  this  measure,  in  that  sort 
of  mixed  sute  in  which  the  country 
now  stands,  between  peace  and  war* 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  ask- 
ed him  whether  he  was  ready  to 
avow  or  disavow  certain  papers  | 
he  should  only  answer,  that,  when 
the  proper  time  should  conoe  for 
discussing  those  topics,  he  should 
be  very  ready  to  submit  the  whole 
of  his  conduct  to  the  consideration 
of  the  house :  but  when  tUe  honour- 
able gendeman  talked  of  those  disr 
closures  as  necessary  to  his  justifi* 
cation,  he  must  say  that  he  was 
sure  the  house  would  not  think  it 
right,  that  merely  for  his  own  jus- 
tincation  he  should  sacrifice  the 
public  interest,  iind  let  loose  all  the 
documents,  of  government  to  the 
criticisms  and  cavils  of  that  honour- 
able gentleman*  As  to  the  situa* 
tion  of  tbe  country  at  the  present 
moment,  he  was  not  now  prepared 
to  give  any  information  to  the 
houte ;  bat  he  was  convinced  that 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  given  in  an/ 
intelligible  shape,  it  would  be  the 
wish  of  government  to  lay  it  before 
the  house. 

Mr.  Bennett  never  could  give  a 
vote  for  embarking  this  country  iu 
so  unprofitable  and  hopeless  a  con* 
test  as  that  of  re-establishing  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France, 
If  the  intelligence  in  circulation  be 
true,  that  the  king  of  Naples^  or 
marshal  Murat,  as  the*  noble  lord 
called  him.  had  entered  Bobgna* 
that  the  Auscrlans  were  flying  be- 
fore him,  and  that  the  Italians  smt< 
in  insurrection^  then  war  had  al»  ^ 
K  ready 
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ready  ^mmenced  in  a  part  of  the 
continent.  He  should  be  glad  if 
ftne  result  of  it  was  the  formation 
of  Italy  into  a  large  independent 
country,,  and  if  Genoa  also,  were 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  noble 
lord  and  his  coadjutors  at  the  con- 
gress, and  restored  to  its  indepen- 
dence. 

Mr.  Protheroe  would  not  stop  to 
inquire  at  present  into  the  proceed- 
ings which  had  taken  place  at  the 
congress ;  a  proper  time  would  ar- 
rive for  that  inquiry ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  from  the  conduct  which 
ministers  had  pursued  in  bringing 
the  late  war  to  an  honourable  ter- 
mination, he  was  prepared  to  arm 
them  witli  full  means  either  for  vi- 
gorous war  or  safe  peace. 

Mr.Tierriey  niust  protest  against 
voting  for  the  income  tax.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  assent  to  a  tax 
most  odious  and  oppressive  to  the 
people  at  large,  without  any  one 
reason  or  argument  being  assigned 
for  it  on  the  part  of  ministers.  From 
all  that  he  had  heard  or  learned,  it 
was  his  conviction  that  it  would  be 
our  own  fault  if  we  did  not  remain 
at  peace.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
continental  courts  would  be  willing 
enough  to  go  to  war  if  we  would 
but  furnish  tnem  with  the  means ; 
But  was  it  to  be  borne  that  prince 
Metternich,  prince  Hardenberg,  and 
others,  should  mete  out  the  property 
of  England,  and  be  supplied  from 
Its  very  last  resources  ?  This  might 
last  for  one  or  two  years  at  the  fur- 
thest, but  in  the  end  it  would  abso- 
lutely ruin  the  finiinces  of  England. 
The  member  for  Bristol  gave  his 
confidence  to  ministers  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  terminated 
the  late  war ;  But  how  came  it,  he 
would  ask,  tliat  we  were  now  in  this 
jeopardy,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
gross  neglect  and  mismanagement 
of  these  ministen  ?    What  was  the 


result  of  that  glorious  war  ?  Had 
we  not  even  in  peace  to  maintaia 
75,000  men  during  the  whole  of 
last  year,  and  now  we  were  called 
upon  to  support  double  that  num- 
ber? Was  there  any  man  who 
would  deny  that  the  honour  and 
character  of  this  country  had  been 
disgraced  by  the  conduct  of  its  re- 
presentative at  the  congress?  Peace, 
he  firmly  believed,  was  within  the 
reach  of  ministers,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  last  for 
years.  Whetlier  uie  return  of  Bo- 
naparte to  power  was  a  great  cala- 
mity to  the  world  or  not,  he  would 
not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  at  any 
rate  he  would  say,  Let  us  take  the 
chances  of  peace  which  presented 
themselves. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exohequer 
denied  that  the  object  of  the  mea- 
sure was  to  enable  the  cr6wn  to  go 
to  war.  He  confessed  that  he  now 
thought  he  should  have  acted  more 
vigorously  and  more  wisely,  if,  with 
a  view  to  winding  up  the  expenses 
of  the  late  war,  he  had,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  urged  the 
propriety  of  retaining  the  income 
tax  for  one  year :  but  now^  while 
the  same  causes  continued,  and 
when  the  country  should  be  pr^- . 
pared  for  cither  alternative  of  peace 
Or  war,  he  thought  the  measure  in- 
dispensable. He  had  to  state,  that 
the  whole  of  its  produce  would  only 
meet  the  twelve  millions  of  extra- 
ordinaries  of  the  present  year,  and 
the  two  millions  of  navy  debt.  The 
country  was  in  a  situation  whicli 
required  the  most  vigorous  finan- 
cial exertions,  considering  that  we 
had  just  concluded  a  war  with  Ame- 
rica, and  sliould  now  have  to  ward 
oflF  another  by  precaution.  TJn- 
doubtedly  his  general  feeling  was, 
that  the  property  tax  should  be  re- 
served for  a  period  of  war ;  but  the 
present  was  air  extraordinary  case, 
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Vrhich  went  beyond  all  the  usual 
rules,  and  which  made  it  necessary 
that  the' country  should  be  placed 
in  a  defensive  situation  to  repel  a 
blovy  not  to  strike  one.  1I«-  had 
no  doubt  that  the<:hange  of  circum- 
stances had  produced  a  great  change 
in  the  feelings  of  tlie  great  body  of 
the  former  petitioners.  They,  he  con- 
ceived, had  merely  objected  to  the 
tax,  as  an  ordinary  measure  for  pro- 
Tiding  the  wants  ofgovernment.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  the  new  duties 
of  customs  and  excise  had  already 
passed  the  house.  He  proposed  to 
submit  also  some  additional  duties 
on  stamps ;  and  rt  was  only  the  as- 
sessed taxes  which  he  proposed  to 
give  up,  because  if  the  income  tax 
was  adopted,  the  pressure  of  both 
would  be  inconvenient  Co  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  W;  Smith  thought  with  his. 
constituents,  that  under  any  modifi- 
cations likely  to  be  proposed,  no- 
thioe  could  be  more  obnoxious  than 
tte  kte  tax.  He  had  no  doubt  but 
that,  under  certain  modifications, 
and  distinguishing  between  different 
kinds  of  property,  and  relieving  it 
irom  its  vexatious  mode  of  collec- 
tion and  its  inquisitorial  powers,  it 
ni'ight  be  made  the  pro'perest  tax  in 
the  world ;  but  from  what  he  un- 
derstood from  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  no  modification  what- 
ever was  mtended,  and  as  such  he 
thought  it  a  tax  which  ought  never 
to  be  revived. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  as  a  war  mea- 
sure, he  thought  the  principle  of  the 
property  tax,  under  certain  modifi- 
cations, might  be  good;  but  he 
thought  that  ministers  should  show 
the  house  and  the  country  die  ne- 
cessity of  a  war  measure.  He  mo- 
Ted  as  an  amendment,  That  the  con- 
^deration  of  die  property  tax  be 
postponed  to  this  day  fortnight.      » 


Mr.  T.  Foley  second^  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Whitbread  supported  tjie 
amendment,  on  the  ground  that  if 
they  went  into  a  committee,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
say  it  was  looked  on  as  a  case  of 
emergency ;  and  if  a  war  should 
not  take  place,  we  should  be  saddled 
with  the  property  tax  for  ever.  Mr. 
W.  insisted  it  would  be  so;  for  it 
would  be  said  the  expenditure  to 
be  made  up  was  so  large,  that  the 
property  tax  must  be  continued* 
Out  of  the  14,000,000/.  which  the 
property  tax  would  produce  this 
year,  we  were  already  pledged  to 
pay  5,000,000/.  as  a  subsidy  to  the 
allies  ;  and  report  says  further,  that 
incase  of  certain  events  taking  place, 
the  subsidy  would  be  9,000,000/1  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  tax  for 
this  year  was  already  swallowed  up. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  die  ho- 
nourable gentleman  generally  chose 
to  take  thinfi^s  on  his  own  assump- 
tion rather  thau  what  was  really  to 
be  proposed.  If  he  had  given  leave 
for  the  speaker  to  quit  the  chair, 
he  would  have  long  since  found  that 
his  right  honourable  friend,  instead 
of  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  pro- 
perty tax,  meant  only  u>  propose 
Its  continuance  for  one  year.  The 
honourable  gentleman,  however, 
was  averse  to  agree  to  any  vote  of 
money  till  we  were  in  a  state  of  war. 
He  was  ceruin,  however,  the  house 
so  far  differed  from  the  honourable 
gentleman,  they  would  take  card 
the  country  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  reach  of  that  strong  arm  which 
would  be  raised  against  it.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  glorious  termination 
of  the  late  war,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  desponding  predictions 
of  the  honourable  gentleman^  and  ' 
if  his  majesty's  government,  in  con- 
junction with  our  brave  allios*  were 
enabled  to  take  that  attitude  which 
K2  was 
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was  necessary  for  the  security  of 
this  country  and  of  Earope»  he  had 
po  doubt  bnt  the  same  briUiant  sac- 
cess  would  crown  oar  efibrts,  not* 
withseandmg  the  honoarable  gentle* 
man's  present  reluctance  to  enter 
into  the  measures  deemed  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  such  glorious 
results. 

Mr.  Ponaonby  sard  he  was  one 
df  those  who  thought  that  if  the 
house  should  vote  the  property  tax 
without  its  being  diown  that  war 
was  unavoidable,  that  tax  would 
become  perpetual,  for  every  future 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
do  an  in  his  power  to  mace  it  so.-~ 
The  noble  lord  complaiaed  of  some 
tjbines  thatba^!  been  said  this  ni^ht» 
he  also  compbuned  that  it  was  im- 
j^osable  to  tell  when,  the  noble  lord 
would  think  -it  a  proper  day  to  lay 
before   the  house  all  t^e  papers 
ttebtive  to  the  nroceedings  of  die 
^congress,  thougn  they  were  daily 
malong  their  appearance  through 
6ther  channels.    The  noble  lord's 
fetter  to  prince  Hardenberg  was 
true }  he  also  thought  his  letter  to 
mince  TalleyraBd  was  true ;  and 
.&at  the  letter  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  kin?  of  Naples  was 
true.    He  vras  tn£iced  to  think  so, 
tiecause  none  of  them  had  been  de- 
Bted ;  and  from  the  whole  of  these 
he  thought  from  his  soul  and  con- 
science, that  the  noble  lord  and  the 
coog^ress  had  been  the  means  of  now 
pkunng  Bonaparte  on  the  throne. 
TTie  letter  of  the  prince  Talleyiand 
was  a  Jesuitical  production,  as  it  re- 
fated  to  Naples.  Nothing  was  more 
liatural  than  for  Mnrat  to  look  to 
what  appeared  his  best  security. 
Had  the  agreement  with  him  beela 
executed,  he  could  have  had  no  pre- 
tence nor  temptation  to  act  as  he  b 
,  stated  to  have  done. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
stated  the  objea  of  bh  mooooy 


which  v^as  to  enact  die  propertf  ttx 
for  one  year.''  It  was  «aia  that  an 
emergency  wQuld  never  be  wanting 
for  t&  perpetuation  of  the  tax;  but 
it  ought  to  be  considetSd  whether 
such  circumstances  had  everoccur-. 
red  as  those  of  the  present  times. 

Lord  Milton  could  not  rote  for 
this  measure  without  fnrdier  er« 
planation.  Though  he  could  not 
fi^ve  his  faith  on  the  declarations  of 
jBonapartse,  he  wished  to  see^  more 
clearly  the  state  of  the  question  as 
to  peace  or  war.  He  should  there* 
fore  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
member  for  Hertfordshire. 

Lord  Lascelles  might  hesitate  . 
with  respect  to  die  quesdon  of  a 
war ;  but  he  felt  that  die  withhold- 
ing of  die  present  request  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public  interests  ef 
Europe. 

The  house  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment—Noes, 183^  Ayes,  58— Ma- 
jority, 125.-~The  resolntjoni  pro« 
posed  by  die  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer  were  passed,  and. a  biB 
brought  in  to  renew  the  taxy  wfakfa 
was  passed. 

April  28.— Mr.WUdnead  caBed 
die  attention  of  the  house  to  die 
present  state  of  affairs  and  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  who,  it  should 
seem,  bad  decided  upon  an  sg- 
gressive  war  with  France.  Mr.  W« 
contended  that  ministers  had  de- 
luded the  house,  by  staring  that 
diere  was  an  alternative,  at  the  very 
moment  that  thev  had  pledged  the 
country  to  war  by  their  agents  at 
Vienna;  that  the  allies  had  no  sort 
of  right  to  dictate  to  France  vrhom 
she  should  have  on  the  dironet  dias ' 
an  anadiema  against  Bonaparte  was 
an  ^aoAsmz  against  millions  of  peo* 
pie ;  that  the  declaration  of-die  al« 
ued  ^powers  preached  up  the  doc- 
trine of  assassination  in  so  many 
ymdsy  which  the  treatr  of  Vtenffll 
imitstted  ia  spirit;  dtat  pielibcncm 
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ofJSmofty  as  AtycaUiei  dicmsd  ves, 
wore  te»dj  to  plunge  tbe  coatineni:' 
in  bloody  in  order  to  put  down  o«ie 
mso,  ifaoagh  hj  their  own  uiijus^ 
acts  all  Italy  was  up  in  arms  already; 
that  we  were  now  to  go  to  war  with 
a  nmBf  whom  the  alves  had  de- 
claied  it  impo«sihle  either  to  make 
war  or  peace  with ;  that  the  &>ur« 
boos  had  manifestly  no  hold  on  the 
French  people,  and  that  the  intel* 
li^;eiU  portion  of  France  >¥ould  even 
voce  against  them ;  that  France 
might  again  be  driven  into  a  fierce 
republic  by  the  war,  with  which  it 
woiild  be  again  said  we  could  not 
pocsiblj  treat ;  that  though,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  we  mi&Sit  have  a 
rigbt  to  go  to  war  with  France,  yet 
the  boose  ought  to  pause  before  a 
step  was  taken,  the  progress  and  end 
of  which  might  be  awefol  in  the 
extreme;  that  fifteen  months  ago, 
the  lerms  offered  now  by  Bonaparte 
woaid  have  been  gladly  accepted  by 
the  allies;  that  Bonaparte  was  evi- 
fleetly  disposed  to  peace,  and  care* 
folly  abstaixied  from  any  act  of  ag- 
gresQon;  that  peace  would  have 
Deen  made  with  him  when  his  power 
was  mudi  more  formidable  than  at 
present,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  re* 
fused  vdien  his  a(;ts,  without  speak* 
ii^  of  his  motives,  were  certamly 
much  better)  that  the  disposition 
for  war  in  France  had  of  late  a  good 
deal  subsided)  that  die  state  of  our 
finances,  as  well  as  diose  of  our  al- 
lies, who  must  be  paid  by  us,  called 
loudly  for  peace;  that  no  man  in 
his  senses  could  deny  that  a  long 
contest  would  end  in  general  ruin ; 
that  eren  snoposing  Use  allies  suc- 
cessiuly  apd  raris  again  entered  by 
them*  tlie  event  might  be  fatal  to 
libenjf  as  they  would  then  impose 
a  ^ovd-nment  on  the  French  by 
force  of  armsi  hat  that  the  chance 
of  success  decreased  every  hour,^  as 
Sosaqpaite  was  daily  strengthciuag 


himself. «— On  all  these  groimdf^ 
Mr.  W.  moved  **  an  address  to  the 
princen^geot,  praying  that  he  would 
be  pleas^  to  take  such  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  to  preyent  this 
country  from  being  involved  in  war« 
on  the' ground  that  the  executive 
power  of  France  was  Tested  in  the 
hands  of  any  particular  person*'* 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  seconded  the 
motion,  Itwas  an  indisputable  priii* 
ciple,  diat  etery  oa^on  had  a  riffbt 
to  choose  its  sovereign,  and  £it 
house  should  be  the  last  place  where 
such  a  principle  was  denied*  as  ft 
was  to  its  exercise  that  we  owed  tbe 
privileges  we  possessed* 

JLord  Castlereagh  urged,  that  a 
nominal  peace  would  b^  nearly  as 
expensive  as  a  war;  that  we  must 
look  to  the  means  of  ultimate  seen* 
rity,  not  to  present  convenience! 
that  the  former  gloomy  prediaions 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  had  all 
been  fsdsified,  and  his  ill  advice,  for* 
tunately  for  Europe,  rejected  by  tbe 
house;  that  parliament  had  yet 
given  no  pledge  for  war,  and  there* 
lore  could  not  naye  been  deluded  by 
ministers;  that  it  was  the  wise  po- 
licy of  this  country  to  adhere  to  the 
determination'  of  our  allies ;  that 
they  had  not  been  goaded  to  war 
by  this  country;  that  their  decla^ 
ration  was  fisir  from  preaching  up 
the  doctrine  of  assassination ;  that  if 
the  continental  powers  remdned  de« 
termtned  as  to  war,  ministers  were 
prepared  to  support  them  in  it;  but 
if  circumstances  had  induced  them 
to  hesitate,  and  material  difierences 
of  position  had  taken  place,  those 
considerations  should  be  taken  iaso 
account;  that  the  return  of  Bouft* 
parte,  in  defiance  of  all  engase- 
mentsi  was  an  insult  as  well  as  m- 
jury  to  all  parties ;  that  that  maa 
gloried  in  his  bad  &ith;  that  no  te-> 
Sauce  could  be  placed  upon  him; 
that  he  would  ooly  keep  the  peaco 
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till  ft  suited  him  to  malce  war;  that 
the  Tiew  constitution  would  not  at 
all  control  him ;  that  he  only  used 
the  party  with  which  he  now  acted 
as  instruments,  and  that  when  he 
got  together  4€0,000  troops,  he 
wotild  dispose  of  his  present  coun- 
sellors, whether  Fouche  or  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  if  they  opposed  his 
views;  that  he  had  been  raised  by  a 
corrupt  and  perjured  army,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  tlie  pacific 
sway  of  the  benevolent  Louis ;  that 
he  must  gratify  the  base  views  of 
his  soldiers,  or  become  odious  to 
them;  that  if  the  people  of  France, 
after  the  liberal  treatment  they  had 
experienced  from  the  allies,  lent 
themselves  to  liie  support  of  Bona- 
parte, the  war  mu^t  be  with  them, 
for  Europe  must  contend  for  liberty 
and  safety;  that  France  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  choose  her  own  seat  of 
war,  but  should  be  herself  entered ; 
that  the  allied  sovereigns  were  far 
from  being  attached  to  war,  and 
that  they  had  evinced  great  mode- 
ration;' that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Whitbread)  had  defamed 


them,  vend  attempted  to  low^  the 
character  6(  his  own  government ; 
that  if  a  peace  was  made  with  Bo- 
naparte he  would  soon  break  it,  for 
that  when  he  was  hard  pressed  in 
his  last  campaign,  he  had  directed 
his  m!nist€^  to  sign  a  treaty  in  such 
a  manner,  that  he  mi(?ht  afterwards 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances;  that  his  . 
character  would  not  apply  to  any  «f 
the  moral  or  social  relations  r>f  life, 
and  his  power  miu:ht  therefore  well , 
be  protested  against;  that  to  vote 
th%  address  proposed  would  be  to 
delude  the  French  people  with  a  no- 
tion that  England  di^red  in  opi- 
nion with  the  continent;  and  that 
ii-  to  the^cuniary  supplies  for  the 
war,  the  house  would  in  due  time 
be  satisfied,  -that  the  assistance  to  be 
given  by  Great  Britain  was  not 
such  as  would  assist  motives  for 
war,  but. such  as  would  leave  the 
subject  to  the  proper  feelings  and 
interests  of  the  continent. 

On  a  division,  there  appeared  ibr 
the  address,  72 ;  against  it,  17S.— 
Adjourned  till  Monday. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ziord  Grey  on  Engagsmenis  tvUb  Naphs^^D^bate  on  the  same  Subject  In^  the 

House  of  Commons— Neiv  Pest  Office — Civil  List — L-)ril  Grey's  Motion 

for  Papers — Mr.  Jf'^hitbrea^s  Motion  reipscting  Murat'^  Message  from  the 

.Prince  R^g^nt-^Dh  Js  on  the  same  in  both  Houses^^Lord  CassUreagb  on 

*  Supplies, 


HOUSE  of  lords,  M.iy  2.— Af- 
ter soHie  rem.irks  by  earl 
Gt^^  ,  respecting  the  (. '  ga^jements 
wi  •    ;^iples, 

'•  Mrl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
evt  '  ^rmation  proper  to  be  sup- 
plio"  '  •■  1  bft  vT-Tf  rdcd.  Marshal 
Mu.:/  *!  •'  :\^  attacked  our  allies,  the 
armistice  with  him  was  at  an  iend. 


The  correspondence  would  Jwove, 
that  though  Austria  had  made  peace 
with  Naples,  with  tlie  approbation  of 
the  other  allied  powers,  yet  two  con- 
ditions were  coupled  with  this  peace : 
i.  that  a  conripensation  should  be 

fiven  to  the  king  of  Sicily;  and, 
,  that  marshal  Murat  shoidd  cor- 
dially co'operate.  with  the  alHes. 

Had 
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Hid  these  conditions  been  fulfilled, 
England^  he  would  admit,  was 
bound  to  follow  up  the  armistice  by 
a  peace;  but  marshal  Murat,  it  had 
been  clearly  proved,  had  all  along 
kept  up  a  communication  with  the 
enemy,  and  had  violated  his  en- 
gagements.— General  Nugent  and  , 
lord  Wm.i Ben tinck  had  written  re- 
ports on  the  subject,  which  would 
be  laid  before  the  house:  they 
proved  the  most  deliberate  trea- 
chery  on  the  part  of  Murat. — His 
lordship  concluded  with  moving  an 
address  for  the  papers  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  house. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  among  other 
&ings,  that  by  the  armistice  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and 
Naples,  on  the  Sd  of  February,  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  Naples  was 
clearly  guarantied  to  Murat  -—  it 
was  in  fact  a  treaty  of  alliance,  de- 
ponding  on  two  stipulations;  indem- 
nity to  Sicily,  and  co-operation  with 
the  allies.  The  indemnity  however 
va$  not  to  come  from  Naples,  but 
from  the  allies ;  and  as  to  the  co- 
operation, it  was  notorious  that  the 
military  proceedings  of  Murat  had 
TeKeved  Austria  from  a  great  pres- 
sure, and  had  enabled  her  to  act 
with  a  successful  vigour  against 
France ;  for  he  had  occupied  Tus- 
cany, taken  Ancona  after  a  siege  of 
ftghtdays,  and  had  reached  the  Po. 
Inese  proceedings"  had  compelled 
the  viceroy  of  Italy  to  act  on  the  de- 
fen^ve,  though  he  had  an  excellent 
army  of  45,000  men  to  oppose  to  th^ 
Ausirianx)ne  of  30,000:  and  if  Mu- 
rat had  joined  the  viceroy  with  his 
force,  Vienna  would  have  been  open 
to  them — Austria  i:ould  not  have 
acted  with  vigour  against  France— 
and  most  probably  the  allies  would 
not  have  succeeded.  It  seemed 
therefore  much  too  late  to  como 
forward  and  say  that  Murat  had  not 
%cted  with  due  cordiality.  Without 


any  treachery  on  the  part  of  Murat, 
his  co-operation  might  not .  have 
been  so  active  as  was  expected.  But 
if  his  character  was  such  a^now  re« 
presented,  considering  theydange* 
rous  state  of  Italy,  it  was  the  height 
of  impolicy  to  have  suffered  him  to 
remain,  to  set  fire  to  the  combus- 
tibles  accumulated  in  that  country. 
So  that  a  strong  case,  in  the  face  of 
things,  appeared  to  be  xt.ade  out 
against  ministers ;  and  then  came 
the  letter  to  lord  Castlereagh  ^rom 
the  prince  of  Benevento — a  letter, 
which  had  no  doubt  been  read  by 
most  of  their  lordships  with  the 
deepest  shame— proving  that  though 
we  were  not  disposed  to  open  and 
manly  proceedings,  we  were  quite 
ready  to  adopt  ail  such  as  were  se- 
cret and  underhand  I — "  I  repeat," 
sai^  his  lordship,  "  that  no  doubt 
all  yoOT  lordships  have  seen  this  ex- 
traordinary letter,  and  have  seen  it 
with  feelings  of  resentment  for  the 
injured  honour,  for  the  humiliation 
and  shame  of  the  remaining  cha- 
racter of  this  country,  so  deeply  in- 
volved, and  so  much  more  so  if  it 
were  written  not  merely  on  the 
writer's  own  notion,  but  as  the  re- 
ply to  some  preceding  communica- 
tion from  the  British  minister.  I 
trust,  my  lords,  that  that  was  not 
tlie  case.  I  trust  that  that  letter  is 
attributable  only  to  the  masterhand 
that  is  skilled  in  such  productions ; 
for,  in  the  worst  trimsaction  of  the 
worst  period  of  the  worst  govern- 
ment that  ever  existed — in  the  vilest 
deceit,  the  most  iijfamous  perfidy, 
the  foulest  crime  that  ever  occurred 
— in  the  blackest  record  of  fraud 
and  imposture  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  nothing 
can  be  found  more  flagrant  and  hei- 
nous— nothing -more  hateful  for  its 
treachery— nothing  more  contemp- 
tible for  its  baseness. — Still  in  that 
paper  not  a  word  was  ss^id  of  the 
K*  king 
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king  of  Naples  having  forfeited  his 
fcovereiguty  by  his  conduct.  All 
that  was  said  was,  that  although 
he  could  not  be  attacked  through 
Itdyy  he  was  assailable  by  sea ;  and 
the  writer,  with  a  degree  of  insult 
to  his  correspondent  which  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  British 
minister  could  bear,  concluded  that 
Jord  Castlereagh  had  authority  from 
his  court  'to  assent  to  the  proposed 
measure*  and*  if  not,  requested  that 
he  would  obtain  it." — He  would  ab- 
stain from  saying  any  thing  further 
on  the  subject  at  present.  All  that 
he  now  stated  was,  that  it  required 
^  venr  strong  case  to  exempt  the  aU 
lies  from  me  engagements  into 
yrhijch  they  had  entered  with  mar- 
shal  Murat,  the  more  especially  as 
tliey  had  experienced  important  co- 
operation  from  him  under  circnm- 
fitances  of  ^  very  critical  narUre^ 
The  question  would  be  fully  open 
^0  discussion  when  their  lordships 
should  come  to  the  consideration  of 
ttie  papers  to  be  produced.  In  his 
opuiion*  this  was*  a  case  which 
demanded  that  a  communication 
should  have  been  made  from  the 
crown:  that  all  the  papers  should 
have  been  laid  on  their  lordships' 
table  by  command  of  the  prince  re- 
gent, accompanied  by  an  explana- 
tory statement  on  the  part  of  mini- 
stcrs. ' 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the 
question  which  it  would  be  for  their 
lordships  to  discuss  when  the  papers 
should  be  before  them  would  be, 
.  whether  there  had  been  tliat  kind 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  mar- 
shal Murat  which  every  body  must 
have  understood  was  the  condition 
of  the  arrangemepts  made  by  the  al- 
lies with  him.  The  noble  earl  had 
asserted  that  the  cause  of  the  allies 
had  derived  great  advantage  from 
his  co-operationi  The  papers  would 
l^wcver  show  that  persons  of  very 


hijch  authority  were  of  a  &ShtfSDt 
opinion.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  eofer* 
tained  considerable  doubts  whether 
more  good  or  more  evil  resulted 
frcm  marshal  Murat's  co-operation  $ 
and  whether,  had  the  allies  refused 
to  conclude  the  armistice,  they 
would  not  have  obtained  jgxseater 
advantan^es  in  Italy  than  with  his 
co-operation,  so  conducted  as  it  bad 
been.  If  tluit  was  the  fact,  com* 
hi ned  with  suspicions,  and  still  more 
combined  with  evidence  of  his  trea- 
chery, the  allies  were  ur«que$tion* 
ably  justified  in  considering  them- 
selves absolved  from  their  engage- 
ments. 

Lord  GrenviUe  said,  that  having 
been  told  that  we  were  in  actual  ho- 
stility with,  the  person  who  was,  Je 
faclOf  king  of  Naples,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  a  communication  of 
that  fact  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
crown,  calling  upon  parliament  for 
that  support,  which  had  never  been 
refused,  in  a  case  in  which  the  just 
lights  and  interests  of  the  country 
were  involved. 

After  a  few  further  observations, 
tlie  motion  for  the  address  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

House  of  commons.  May  2.— Mr* 
Homer  called  the  at^ntion  of  the 
bouse  to  the  subject  of  Naples  in  a 
speech  of  some  lengtli,  taking  the 
same  line  of  argument  as  that  so 
ably  pursued  by  earl  Grey  in  the 
other  house,  and  concluding  with  a 
motion  for  papers.  ^ 

^  Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  using 
similar  arguments  to  those  adduced 
by  his  colleague  lord  Liverpool  (see 
p.  150, 151,)  adding,  that  a  docu- 
ment had  been  put  into  his  hands 
by  prince  Talleyrand,  which  esta- 
blishcd  the  fact,  that  at  the  end  of 
January  Murat  continiied  incorre- 
spondence  with  Bonaparte,  and  by 
means  of  hh  wife  ccmtinued  it  down 
to  tlie  month  of  Februanr*    The 

true 
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tree  rasoB  wbf  MEorat  had  not 
acted  opevlj  in  concert  with  the 
viceroy  was,  because  his  ambitious 
designs  were  entirely  incompatible 
wiih  the  existence  of  any  other 
power  in  Italy,  and  he  had  not 
loined  the  allies  becaase  he  yet 
aoped  that  his  master  would  be 
soccesfifbl.  With  such  knowledge, 
be  thought  that  he  should  indeed 
have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his 
duty  if  he  had  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  a  man  who  was  only 
waiting  for  his  own  interests  to  be- 
tray one  party  or  the  other.  Know« 
iag  the  charges  that  were  likely  to 
be  brought  £)rward  upon  this  sub- 
ject, his  lordship  had  applied  to 
prince  Talleyrand  to  suf^y  him 
with  the  best  evidence  he  could  pro- 
cure of  the  perfidy  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  strict  search  being 
nade  in  the  public  bureaus  of  Pa- 
ris, a  variety  of  correspondence  was 
diicovered,  which  foUy  developed 
the  case,  sdthough  many  of  the  do- 
cuments had  been  designedly  burnt 
before  the  entrance  of  the  aUies  in- 
to the  French  capital.  The  letters 
he  had  obtained  were  between  tlie 
viceroy  of  Italy,  the  queen  of  Na- 
ples, Bonaparte,  Murat,  Fouche, 
and  the  princess  Borghese.  He 
VooU  lead  extracts  from  them  to 
the  house,  in  order  to  show  the  true 
lijght  in  which  Joachim  was  to  be 
Viewed.  lo  a  letter  to  the  queen  of 
Naples,  dated  17th  February,  Bo- 
naparte said,  **  Your  husband  is  a 
very  brave  man.in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, but  more  cowardly  than  a  wo- 
znan  or  a  monk  m  the  council^let 
him  watch  the  moment  to  show  that 
be  b  not  as  unmueful  as  pusillani- 
moQs.''— Ano(£er  from  Fouche  to 
Bonaparte,  dated  from  Lucca,  18th 
February,  spoke  of  the  conduct  of 
Marat  atod  of  hit  heart  being  de- 
cidedly Frenchf  •  lamenting  at  the 
mat  time  hb  want  of  hrmness; 


and  a  third  from  the  viceroy,  dated 
the  SOth  February,  confirmed  the 
assertions.  A  report  of  the  consul 
of  Ancona,  withput  date,  gave  the 
particulars  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Murat,  in  which  the 
latter  said  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  join  the 
allies,  but  that  his  heart  remained 
wncerely  French,  and  that  he  would 
never  forget  what  he  owed  to  faSs  il« 
lustrious  brother-in-law.  A  note 
from  Bonaparte  to  Murat,  without 
date,  expressed  the  high  displeasure 
of  the  emperor  athis  conduct,  which 
had  been  diametrically  opposite  to 
his  duty,  and  belonged  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  nature.  The  writer  re- 
lied on  Murat's  contrition,  or  he 
might  hereafter  have  severe  reason 
to  repent  of  his  adherence  to  the  al- 
lies. It  contained  also  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage,  a  part  of 
which  'his  lordship  felt  obliged  ^  to 
give  in  tlie  original*  '^  Ydu  are  not 
one  of  those,  I  hope,  who  imagine 
that  the  lion  is  dead,  efi  qu*oa  fmt 
fisser  destus,"  The  same  letter  went 
on  to  assert,  that  the  title  of  king 
seemed  to  have  turned  the  head  of 
Murat ;  and  another  of  the  5di  of 
March  (to  which  late  date  the  cor- 
respondence had  been  maintained), 
accused  the  king  of  Naples  of  call- 
ing round  him  men  who  would  be 
his  ruin— what  he  wrote  was  at  va- 
riance with  his  actions;  it  concluded 
with  these  words—* <<  I  wrote  to  the 
war  minister,  in  order  to  set  him^at 
ease  in  regard  to  your  conduct— -it 
is  needless  to  send  me  an  answer  un« 
less  yon  have  something  important. 
Remember  I  made  you  a  king  sole- 
ly for  the  interest  of  my  system;  if 
jou  cease  to  be  a  Frenchman,  you 
will  be  nothing  to  me.  Continue  to 
correspond  with  the  viceroy,  taking 
care  that  your  letters  are  not  inter- 
cepted."—After  the  perusal  of  such 
evidence  it  was  not  necessary  to  say 
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more  toprore  the  sort  of  ally  the 
Anstriapft  had  obtained ;  and  his 
fordsh^p  hoj.ed  that  the  proceeding 
of  to-night  would  afford  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hoiyse  a  salutary  lesson, 
upon  the  innpoJky  and  impropriety 
of  bringing  forward  such  accusa- 
tions, upon  defective  information; 
He  thought  that  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  complain  of  gentlemen  on  the 
ether  side  of  the  house,'  who  had 
procured  infornration  which  must 
bave  been  clandestinely  obtained 
from  official  sources,  from  the  agents 
of  foreign  govemments^  and  made 
it  the  foundation  of  accusations 
against  their  own.  He  hoped  the 
proceedings  of  this  night  would 
Iiave  the  salutary  effect  of  convinc- 
ing them,  that  the  presumption  was 
not  always  in  favour  of  the  enemies 
of  the  country. 

Mn  Whitbread  observed,  that  the 
irhole  statement  of  the  noble  lord 
displayed  a  scene  of'diplomatic  trea^ 
chery  that  he  hoped  would  ever  re- 
main  without  a  parallel ;  and  the  no* 
ble  lord  must  mdeed  have  been  a 
puny  politician,  if  he  ever  conceived 
that  Murat  was  guided  by  any  other 
views  than  those  of  self-interest  and 
lelf-preservation.  Most  of  the  do- 
cuments on  which  the  noble  lord 
rested  his  defence  were  probably 
written  during  a  period  of  hesita- 
tion ;  and  when  the  king  of  Naples 
found  tliat  Bonaparte  could  not  sup-  ' 
port  him,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  allies.  It  was,  however, 

•  a  serious  question  for  the  noble  lord 
to  consider,  wliether  he  had  not  in- 
jured tlie  cause  of  the  country  by 

f  refusing  to  ratify  the  verbal  under, 
standing  that  prevailed  between  the 
allies  and  Murat.  That  ratification 
might  have  bound  him  firmly  to  our 
eause,instead  oi  having  him  leagued 
against  us.  It  did  not  appear  to  him. 
t))at  the  justification  of  the  noble  lord 
was  at  sul  conoplete^ 


Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  his  principal 

object  in  rising  was  to  vindicate 
himself  and  his  friends  from  an  as- 
persion ci'.st  r.pon  thea*  by  the  no- 
ble lord,  who-asserted  that  they  haJ 
circuitously  and  clandestinely  re- 
ceived informatibn  from  the  agents 
of  foreign  governments,  of  which 
ihcy  had  availed  themselves,  ta 
make  accusations  against  ministers. 
It  was  a  base  insinuation  on  the  part 
of  the  noble  lotd,  which  he  (Mr.  P.> 
was  anxious  to  repel. 

Lord  Gastlereagh  wished  to  kno^ 
whether  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman meant  to  apply  to  his  re- 
marks the  epithets y^/j;  and  hase^ 

Mr.  Powonby.— *The  noble  lord 
has  asserted  that  we  received  infor* 
mation  from  the  agents  of  foreign 
powers,  which  we  unworthily  ap- 
plied in  this  house.  If  the  noble  lord 
persists  in  that  charge,  I  must  assert 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  asser~ 
tion ;  that  the  insinuation,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  was  base. 

Lord  Castlereagh. — Does  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  the  information  was  not 
derived  from  the  agents  of  Murat  ? 

Mr.  Whitbread- said,  that  he  was 
happy  to.  assure  the  house  that  such 
a  eharge  was  perfectly  ridiculous. 
Certain  documents  had  appeared  in 
the  public  prints,  and  some  animad* 
versions  were  made  up  in  them  in 
parliament.  Two  or  three  days  af- 
terwards he  had  received  a  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  Genoa, 
which  he  had  never  answered  other- 
wise than  by  acknowledging  the  i«- 
ceipt  of  it  10  the  individual,  who 
said  he  had  been  charged  to  deliver 
it  four  or  five  weeks  earlier,  but 
had  not  met  with  Mr.  Whitbread  at 
home. 

Mr.  Ponsonby— I  can  only  say, 
upon  my  word  of  honour,  that  I 
never  did  receive  myself,  or  ever 
hear  that  any  of  my  friends  bad  ve^ 
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cehred,  any  comniunications  from 
the  agents  of  foreign  governments 
donng  the  coarse  m  mj  life.  1  hope 
the  noble  lord  will  not  now  assert 
that  we  have  clandestinely  received 
information  from  foreign  aeents. 

Lord  Castkreagh — I  wish  to  un- 
derstand in  what  way  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  meant  to  apply 
the  ierms  false  ^md  base? 

Mr.  Tietney  observed,  that  this 
disagreeable  discussion  might  ir  a 
raoinent  be  terminated,  if  the  noble 
lord  would  admit  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  improper 
practices  had  existed  on  the  subject. 
Lord  Castlereagh  —  I  am  not 
prepared,  I  confess,  to  make  such 
an  admission.  1  think  the  infor- 
mation  was  nof  obtained  constitu- 
tionally or  properly. 

Mr.  Whitbread  did  not  under- 
stand what  the  noble  lord  meant  by 
the  terms  ♦•  constitutionally  and  pro- 
perlj."  Did  the  tooble  lord  mean  to 
make  any  charge  that  gentlemen  on 
theanti*ministerial  side  of  the  house 
had  acted  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
them  as  true  citizens  and  members 
of  parliament?  that  they  had  con- 
docted  themselves  in  a  manner  that 
did  not  befit  their  public  duties? 

The  Speaker — I  *  am  quite  per- 
suaded that  the  house  cannot  suf. 
fer  the  debate  to  terminate  with 
such  words  unexplained.  Whatever 
might  be  the  heat  of' debate,  or 
the  strength  of  the  impression  they 
made,  they  are  words  that,  1  am 
sure,  ^e  right  honourable  gentle- 
man will  disclaim  having  used  in  a 
personal  and  offensive  sense,  that 
might  lead  to  any  proceedings  up- 
on another  occasion  and  in  another 
place.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman owes  it  to  the  house  to  give 
some  explanation. 

Mr.  Ponsonby — List  the  noble 
lord  place  himself  in  our  situation, 
iutd  suppose  t)ie  accusation  brought 


against  himself,  would  he  not  feel  k 
very  acutely  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh — 1  objected  oe 
the  general  principle  to  the  employ- 
ment of  information  that  must  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  have  come  from 
such  sources  as  those  to  which  I  al- 
luded. 

Mr.  Homer— The  noble  lorA 
ought  to  make  allowances  for  the 
heat  of  debate,  and  ought  to  tzhb 
this  opportunity  of  disclaiming  anj 
thing  of  a  personal  nature* 

Lord  Casilereagh  —  I  have  ns 
di&ulty  in  admitting  that  I  in- 
tended no  personal  charge.  I  6x4. 
feel  that  a  motion  made  upon  intel- 
ligence-procured through  indirect 
channels  was  not  such  as  parliament 
could  wisely  adopt. 

Mr.  Tiemey  was  sure  that  the  nm* 
tural  good  humour,  of  which  xht 
noble  lord  possessed  so  large  a  shares 
would  prevail  to  restore  amity.  The 
noble  lord  had  at  first  undoubtedly 
used  a  very  strong  expression. 

Lord  Castlereagh  —  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  emplo)ed  any  strong 
language  that  could  reasonably  be 
made  the  subject  of  complaint. 

Mr.  Ponsonby —I  did  assert  that 
the  aecusation  was  of  a  most  seriotn 
nature  to  every  man  who  values  hii 
character,  and  with  that  impression 
I  employed  tlie  words  in  the  warmth 
of  debate:  after  the  explanation  of 
the  noble  lord,  I  may  say  that  lam 
sorry  I  used  them.  ' 

Mr.  Protheroe  thoutrht  the  state- 
mentof  the  noble  lord  (  Cststlcreagh  ) 
perfectly  satisfactory,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  siieertng  looks  which  the  ho- 
nourable member  had  directed  te 
that  side  of  the  house  when  tliat 
statement  was  cheered.  The  Bri- 
tish government  had  been  success- 
fully disculpatedf  rom  any  breach  of 
faith  towards  marshal  Murat. 

Mr.  Homer  observed,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  left  several  material  * 
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yMs  ef  (be  question  ontoucfaad* 
neither  had  he  succeeded  in  ihaktng 
khn  (Mr.  Homer)  in  the  opinion 
vhtch  he  entertained  as  to  our  con- 
duct towards  the  ruler  of  Naples. 
jHe  acknowledged  that  if  it  could 
lie  di^nctij  made  out  that  nsarshal 
Morat  had  failed  in  such  part  of 
liis  engagements  zs  required  hit  ac- 
Chre  co-operation  against  Fmncep 
«iiere  would  have  been  good  cause 
for  this  country  to  refuse  to  accede 
|0  the  treaty  with  him.  The  letters 
iiowever,  which  the  noble  lord  had 
produced,  however  curioQs  as  indi- 
cations, of  the  character  of  persons 
'  $0  whom  the  world  looked  with  in- 
teresty  they  could  not  Qiaterially 
tear  on  the  question,  as  no  letter 
kad  been  produced  which  mani- 
iested  any  understanding  between 
the  sovereign  of  Naples  and  tlie  ru* 
|er  of  France  subsequently  to  the 
4tk  of  March^  when  the  letter  from 
the  emperor  rf  Austria,  containmg 
bis  assunmce  that  the  ratiiicatloQ 
wtiovld  be  concluded,  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  motion  was  tlien  carried. — 
Adjoomed. 

May  6.-^Sir  J*  Shaw  moved  the 
otder  of  the  day  ibr  the  second  read^ 
tng  of  iim  post-office  bill.  Four 
plans  had  b«en  submitted  to  the 
comniiltee.  That  which  they  had 
fireferred  would  amount  to  the  sum 
oif  244,400/.  which,  though  higher 
than  the  others,  yet  it  combined  so 
manj  advaotaees*  that  the  house 
would,  by  the  lightest  examination 
4)f  the  report,  see  the  reason  which 
had  detemuned  the  committee  to 
decide  in  its  favour* 

Mr.  Gordon  objected  to  the 
motion.  In  his  opinion  no  cause 
bad  been  made  out  which  would 
justify  the  house  in  ffiving  counte- 
nance to  the  bill*  He  adverted  to 
'^t  part  of  the  report  which  stated 
dnt  ifae  new  buiku^g  should  be  de- 


void of  ornament,  ffom  which  be 
differed  as  much  as  he  did  to  the 
adopdon  of  the  measure  at  all.  If 
we  were  to  have  new  buildings 
on  which  ii44f,O00L  were  to  be  ex- 
pended, he  thought  that,  as  a  public 
edifice,  it  ought  to  have  die  advan- 
tage of  ornaments  and  decorations. 
It  was  true  he  would  not  wish  to 
see  the  entrance  resembling  a  tti* 
umphal  arch,  but  he  would  have 
the  ornaments  such  as  to  distin# 
guish  a  public  building  of  this  kind 
from  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  or  the 
meknchoiy  appearance  n£  an  hos- 
pital. His  main  objection,  how- 
ever, was  to  the  very  great  expense, 
at  a  period  when  the  country  was 
so  little  able  to  bear  it. « 

Mr.%  Hammersley  said  he  had 
carefully  exam'med  the  numerous 
and  great  inconveniences  attendant 
on  the  old  po$t-office.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  valuable  servants  of  the 
government,  employed  in  carrying 
on  this  truly  beneficial  branch  of  the 
revenue,  were  shut  up  in  close 
rooms,  dirty,  and  covered  with 
smoke,  so  that  their  health  must  be 
in  danger^  one  would  almost  think, 
from  suffocation.  He  agreed  with 
his  honourable  friend,  that  though 
no  triumphal  arches  were  necessary, 
yet  in  a  public  building  of  that  na- 
ture, there  ought  to  be  a  degree  of 
magnificence  in  its  decorations. 

Mr.  Western  objected  to  die  bill 
on  the  ground  of  the  immense  ex- 
pense, which,  under  our  present  fi- 
nancial difficulties,  the  country  was 
ill  able  to  bear. 

Mr.  Butterworth  was  convinced 
that  a  new  office  was  absolutelv  ne- 
cessary, and  he  thought  St.  Mar* 
tin's*le*graiidthe  best  situation  that 
could  be  obtained  for  k. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  still  remained 
of  opinion  that  the  old  office»  with 
the  additional  ground  that  could  be 

obtained  for  t&  pnqiosc^  wduU  be 
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made  eaiiiptefe  at  a  far  less  expense 
than  the  new  plan. 

After  some  observations  (from 
sir  William  Cants  and  otliers,  tlie 
house  divided.— Ayes,  149— Noes, 
70— Msyoritjr,  79.  The  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Tiemey,  iw^th  reference  to 
die  civil  list,  observed,  that  he 
never  entertained  strong  hopes  of 
anv  good  being  done  by  a  commit- 
tee with  circumscribed  powers.  It 
had  always  struck  htm  that  there 
was  a  want  of  that  necessary  super- 
iittendance  over  the  expenditure  of 
die  civil  list  which  adone  could  pre- 
vent such  heavy  arrears.  He  was 
satisfied  that  gentlemen  must  see 
the  necessity  «*  having  oral  testi- 
mony on  tLese  subjectsi  and  not 
nerdy  papers.  In  the  list  of  ex- 
penditure the  department  he  should 
paitkulaiflj  allnde  to  was  that  of 
the  lord  cimmberlatny  which  he 
woqU  do  without  any  invidious 
▼iew.  The  charge  of  furniture  for 
Carlton*Hoase  alone  during  two 
years  and  three  quarters  was 
iap,OOar.exclusivdy  ofdie  lOOfiOOl. 
▼otedon  die  motion  of  Mr.  Perce-* 
val  for  an  onuGu  This  made 
26QilOOQ/:  Mr*  Perceval  stated  that 
die  extra  expense  was  for  phite  and 
other  ornamental  matters.  What 
had  become  of  the  kmg's  plate? 
The  upholstery^  expenses  were  last 
year  49,000/.  Or  molu  was  charg- 
ed «,900/.»  china  and  glass  1 2JJO01, 
linen^lraperyy  &c.  an  enormous 
ram ;  thesilventmth  and  tbs  ward- 
robe occaskmed  cfaarg|es  to  an  tm« 
aiense  amount ;  theformer  no  less 
dian  190^000/.  m  three  years.  There 
was  a  ddfcacy  due  tt>  die  royal  fsL^^ 
miiy,  but  a  faidrful  parlument 
coqM  not  better  disdtarge  its  duty 
thnn  by  goardfag  against  unneces« 
turymendkure,  which  was  indeecf 
mqomed  m  Europe.  For  iheer- 
penses  of  the  ^omga  fonsreign^ 
^ho9  wnr50/KIK    Tbemtitsge  of 


expense  for  plate  and  jewels  wae 
«5,O0O/.  a  year.  To  whom  did  that 
plate  belong  ?  He  bdieved  many 
of  the  items  ought  to  be  chargedF 
indiviciually  to  the  prince  regent^ 
who  had  a  privy  purse  of  about 
70,000/.  a  year.  In  181%  Mr« 
Marsh  ^avein  a  satisfactory  account 
respecting  the  mode  m  which  fur- 
niture was  provided  for  the  pidaoes. 
Now  a  distinction  ^'as  made  be* 
tween  the  palaces  occupied  by  the 
king>  or  prince  regent^  and  the  other 
royal  houses  ;  so  that  there  was  no 
security  against  the  expenses  of 
diose  so  occupied.  Mr.  Bankes*# 
bill»  in  fact,  became  a  dead  letcen 
These  circumstances  of  expense 
would  throw  some  light  on  the 
question^  on  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  respecting  the  officers  of 
the  household  being  independent  of 
the  ministers.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  numerous  allowanced  to  ann 
bassadors.  He  believed  thar  in-' 
stead  of  the  usualallovrance  of  pbtte^ 
some  of  theambassadontookmo^ 
ney.  There  was  a  Mr.  WilHam- 
Hrily  an  envoy»  whose  name  he  had 
never  heard,  who  had  37,000/.  for 
plate;  and  there  was  a  right  honour- 
able gentleman  die  ambassador  ta 
Lisbon  wbo  received  9,500/.  fcf 
plate,  and  so  much  for  out-fity  t^ 
gcther  with  his  14,000/.  of  salart| 
so  that  for  one  year  he  would  mpoe 
a  very  good  uiing  of  tt.  Wlea 
lord  Catncart  went  ambassador  ta 
Petersbutgh,  he  understood  he  did 
not  take  we  plate,  but  ^,¥>Qh  m. 
stead  of  it.  His  object  was  to  put 
the  control  of  die  housefacddexpea- 
ditnre  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
persons.  MbmanwasittorewilSngf 
that  the  crown  should  enjoy  be- 
coming spHendour,  but  it  ^oold  be 
regrnhited  by  strict  ascononty.  He 
Dnieved  tnat  tr  oie  prince  tttttut 
Bnd  some  honestadvisers  about  mmt 
Wno  -sfatmld  icmind  bnn  w!|iear  er^ 
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^rtng  articles  to  such  an  enormous 
apiiount,  that  he  was  only,  running 
into  expenses  that  would  lead  to 
unpleasant  discussions,  that  a  great 
deal  might  be  saved.  What  occa- 
sion was  there  that  his  royal  high- 
xiess  should  sendto  theupholsterer^ 
the  furniture-man,  &c.  ?  No  man 
could  suppose  that  he  could  occupy 
bis  attention  w4th  such  frivolous 
objects.  He  denied  any  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  interior  oeconomy 
©f  the  royal  household,  or  to  exa- 
mine the  cooks  or  turnspits:  but 
]ie  would  ask,  was  there  equal  pro- 
fusion displayed  even  in  the  expen- 
diture of  the  continental  princes  ? 
And  after  all,  it  was  impossible  to 
rival  foreigners  in  show  ;  tliere  was 
something  in  the  habits  of  this  coun- 
try which  did  not  admit  of  it ;  but 
siUl  about  (he  Biitl&h  court,  as  it 
^nce  existed,  tliere  was  a  chastened 
and  dignified  splendour,  which  ex- 
cited more  real  respect  than  glitter 
or  show  could  produce.  The  house 
purely  would  not  sanction  that  enor- 
mous and  merciless  expenditure 
which  the  papers  disclosed.  While 
the  people  felt  that  tliey  paid  libe- 
rally for  supporting  the  dignity  of 
the  crown,  thef  did  expect  that  it 
should  show  something  like  sympa- 
thy for  them  in  their  present  bur- 
theiied  state.  He  concluded  with 
moving,  thjit  the  committee  be  em- 
powered to  send  for  and  examine 
Mr.  Marshy  of  the  l6rd  chamber- 
lain^s  office. 

.Lord  Castlereagh  entered  into  a 
variety  of  statements  respecting  the 
expenditure  in  the  lord  chamber- 
Iain's  department.  He  contended 
that  the  committee  in  1812,  hadal- 
Ipwed  an  addition  of  24,000/.  to  the 
estimateof  1804,  as  not  being  found- 
ed on  any  practical  examination. 
TTiere  was  an  obvious  explanation 
of  the  great  expenditure  of  the  last 
ikrte  <{Qaiterf .    The  expense  incur- 


red by  the  visit  of  the  aovmigiH 
was  1552,000/.  ;  dc'ucting  thisYrom. 
the  exceeding  in  the  expense  of 
thise  three  quarters,  and'  there 
would  be  about  80,000/.  of  extraor- 
dinary expenditure.  Of  this  there 
was  between  15  and  20,000/.  for  the 
establi  Amcnt  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte. There  were  other  charges, 
which  reduced  the* whole  exceeaing 
to  60,000/.  which  he  was  prepared 
to  admit  was  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure of  these  three  quarters. 
He  would  also  admit,  tliat  in  this 
department  there  was  an  exceeding 
in  the  whole  of  three  years,  of  from 
80  to  90,000/.  But  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  aggravated  this 
by  adding  to  it  the  100,000/.  which 
the  prince  regent  received  for  out- 
fit. But  the  house  should  recollect 
that  while  his  royal  highness  acted  as 
restricted  regent,  he  never  received 
any  thing  from  parliament  what- 
ever, though  additional  expense  was 
necessarily  entailed  upon  him.  When 
unrestricted,  that  his  creditors  as 
prince  of  Wales  might  not  suflFer, 
he  appropriated  one  half  of  his  in- 
come as  prince  of  Wales,  about 
60,000/.  a  year,  to  their  payment. 
Neither  was  the  100,000/.  granted 
by  way  of  outfit  applied  to  the  equip* 
ment  of  his  royal  highness,  but  ap- 
plied to  the  liquidation  of  his  debt  y 
by  which  means  the  60,000/.  a  year 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  debt, 
would  be  a  year  and  a  half  sooner 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  His 
statement  was,  that  the  whole  ex- 
ceeding of  the  three  years  was 
90,000/.  $  now  if  you  set  against 
that  the  100,000/.  for  outfit,  applied 
to  the  payment  of  debt,  and  6y 
which  the60,000/.per  annum  would 
be  sooner  relieved,  you  would  have 
upon  the  whole  a  saving  of  10,000/.. 
Ihe  right  honourable  gentlen^A 
had  said,  why  did  not  Uie  prince 
regent  use  theplate  of  the  sovereign  i. 
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but  how  coald  he  strip  his  father 
and  his  family  of  their  plate  ?     Of 
the  39,000/.  expended  on  furniture, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  17,000/. 
was  for  famiihin,^  what  was  called 
the  cottage  at  Windsor.    A  great 
jdcal  of  ridicule  had  been  tlirown  on 
the  name,  most  unfairly.     It  might 
be  called  a  cottage,  because  It  was 
thatched;   but  tlie  fact  was,  that 
though  not  a  residence  for  a  mo- 
naict,  it  was  a  very  comfortable 
one  for  a  family,  and  the  .only  one 
which  the  prince^ could  make  use  of 
when  he    visited   Windsor.    The 
public  had  been  put  to  no  addi- 
tional expense  for  the  residence  of 
the  prince  regent.     It  was  most  un- 
just to  compare  the  civil  list  of  En- 
gland with  the  expenditure  pf  con- 
tinental princes.    A.  million  a  year 
was  voted  to  die-  king  of  France 
and  his  family,  merely  for  support- 
ing the  splendour  of  the   crown, 
while  one  half  of  our  civil  list  was 
appropriated  to  very  ^different  pur- 
poses.     Conceahnent  of  accounts 
was  not  the  policy  of  ministers,  but 
they  would  resist  the  system  of 
bringing  all  the  interior  details  of 
the  paSce  before  the  public    by 
means  of  oral  examination.     The 
Doble  lord  had  to  state,  however, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list,  a 
warrant  had  recently  passed  the 
privy  seal,  directing  that  estimates 
rfevery  expenditure  should  be  given 
in  to  a  responsible  oiHcer,  whose 
approbation  and  order  should  be 
essential  to  every  tradesman  for  the 
payment  of  his  accounts.  The  right 
.  jhonourable  gentleman  would,  there- 
fore, find  uie  system  he  recom- 
mended now  acted  upon. 

After  a  long  debate  the  question 
Was  then  called  for,  aod  the  house 
divided. — For  the  motion,  119 — 
Against  it,  175— Majority,  66. — 
A^'oomed. 


May  9— Mr.  H.  Addiagton^pro- 
ceeded  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  he  should  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  the  king  to 
accept  the  services  of  the  local  mi- 
litia, either  in  or  out  of  their  coun* 
ties,  for  a  time  to  be  limited.  The 
bill,  in  fact,  which  he  intended  to 
propose  was  a  revival,  with  certain 
modificatbns,  of  the  act  of  the  53d 
of  the  king,  which  expired  on  the 
25ch  of  March  last.  The  present 
situation,  of  affairs  had  called  on  the 
government  again  to  propose  such 
a  measure  to  the  house,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  great,  part  of  the  regu- 
lar army  having  been  embarked  for 
the  continent,  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  remainder  had  not 
yet  arrived  from  America.  Th« 
alteration  he  should  propose  was, 
that  the  time  during  which  they 
might  remain  on  duty,  which  in  the 
former  act  had  been  42  days,  should 
be  limited  to  28  days.  He  conclu- 
ded by  moving  to  bring  in  a  .bill 
accordingly. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  should  take 
this  early  opportunity  to  protest 
against  a  renewal  of  a  measure,  the 
constitutional  objections  to  which 
on  a  former  occasion  had  been  ovee-- 
looked,  in  the  intoxication  of  suc- 
cess. He  now  lamented  that  h^ 
had  not  even  then  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  a  measure  of  which  ic 
was.  intended  to  make  use  when  the 
necessity  had  ceased,  and  from 
which  a  precedent  had  been  erected 
to  pontinoe  those  inroads  on  the 
militia  system,  which  from  its  con« 
stant  changes  into  new  forms,  had 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  any  ex^ 
gagement  which  the  govemmeat 
might  enter  into  with  the  soldiers. 
Nothing  was  more  delusive  than  to 
say  that  the  bill  would  only  call  for 
the  voluntary  .  services  of  such  at 
were  disposed  to  march  out  of  their 
couAtics-*thc  influepce  of  his  supe.« 
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ttottf'  and  the  example  of  his  com- 
radesy  left  no  choice  to  the  indivx.i 
daal.  -He  did  not  approye  of  that 
conduct  ^ich  had  b&sn  called  pa- 
trioticy  and  so  forth — ^namelf »  the 
exertion  on  the  part  of  men  of  birth 
and  property  of  their  influence  to 
draw  the  soldier  into  services  which 
his  own  interests  roight  have  dis* 
snaded  him  from. 

After  some  further  conversation, 
the  bill  was  brought  up,  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  5  aiid  finally 
passed. 

House  of  lords,  May  19.'^^arl 
Grey  said,  that  as  no  objection  had 
'  been  made  to,  the  production  of  the 
overture  which  had  been  made  by 
the  present  government  of  France, 
he  wished  to  know  when  it  would 
be  laid  before  tlie  house  ? 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  it 
would  be  laid  before  the  house  on 
Monday.  He  believed  it  v^as  nearly 
word  for  word  the  same  as  diac 
whichhad  been  printed  in  the  French 
papers  as  a  circular  overture  to  the 
dxserentpowers  of  Europe. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  some  more 
tifne  should  be  afforded  the  house 
for  the  consideration  of  it  than  was 
fiow  proposed  to  be  given.  In  the 
treaty  ot  the  30th  of  March  there 
was  an  article  by  which  the  allies 
agreed  to  maintain  the  arrange- 
ments ^hich  should  have  been  con- 
tracted at  the  tongress:  now  before 
\he  house  decided  that  it  was  expe- 
dient  to  enter  into  a  pledge  to  sup- 
port those  engagements  by  a  war, 
and  by  subsidies  to  our  allies,  it  was 
fcrrely  necessary  that  their  lordships 
Aould  be  informed  of  the  nature  of 
them.  Of  those  enffagepents,how- 
*  ever,  they  were  ar  that  time  entirely 
ignorant,excepting  Only  those  which 
had  been  made  as  to  Genoa.  But 
as  to  the  partition  of  Saxony,  no  in- 
formation whatever  was  before  the 
hoosei  mx  u  to  any  of  the  otbeif 


arrangements  which  had  been  made 
at  the  congress.  There  was  ano- 
ther article- m  the  treaty,  urinch  stt* 
pulated  that  it  should  be  proposed 
to  the  king  of  France,  now  at  Grhent, 
to  accede  to  that  treaty,  and  to  state 
what  degree  of  assistance  he  should 
be  able  to  render  to  the  comtnon 
cause.  Now  it  was  proper  that 
the  house  should  be  in  possessiont 
not  only  of  the  invitation  which  had 
been  made  to  Louis  XVIIL  but 
also  of  his  answer,  and  the  extent 
o£  means  which  he  possessed  of  co- 
operating with  the  allies.  A  dech- 
ration  had  been  pablished,  puiport* 
ing  to  be  the  proclamation  or  the 
duke  of  WeHtngtoti,  which  he  had 
no  doubt  would  be  found  to  be  a 
forgery.  He  wished  that  the  noble 
earl  would  state  whether  he  was 
possessed  of  any  information  as  to 
the  person  from  whom  that  forgery 
issued* 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  had  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  asswiBg  cbe 
noble  earl  (Grejr),  that  he  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  that  procla- 
mation before  he  had  observed  it  in 
an  evening  paper,  in  which  it  was 
copied  froin  a  French  paper  of  the 
13th.  He  could  also  say,  that  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  any 
proclamation  should  have  been  is-' 
sued  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  present  state  of  things.  As  to  the 
source  from  which  that  prochuna* 
tion  could  have  originated,  it  was 
of  course  impossible  that  he  could 
speak,  as  he  knew  of  the  existence 
of  it,  as  he  had  before  said,  onlf 
from  the  public  prints.  As  to  tlie 
other  points  which  had  been  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  earl  (Grey), 
he  did  not  wish  then  to  enter  into 
any  discussion,  but  he  could  i^te 
that  the  communication  from  the 
governxhent  of  France  having  been 
referred  to  the  alTies  at  Vienna,  it 
was  decided  that  no  bejgodation 

should 
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should  be  nitcred  into  on  it.    On 
the  other  pointi  the  accession  of  the 
'  king  of  France  co  the  treaty  of  alii* 
ance,  had   certainly  not  been  re- 
ceived, though  the  treaty  had  been 
sabmitted  to  him ;  and  as  to  the 
x&eans  of  the  king  of  France,  it 
would  not  be  in  his  power  to  submit 
any  information  to  the  house.^ — 
tTbe  noble  earl  here  being  about  to 
sit  down,  earl  Grey  reminded  him- of 
the  question  as  to  the  proceedings  at 
the  congress.^— As  to  the  proceed* 
ings  at  the  congress,  the  noble  earl 
observed,  that  until  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  treaty,  he 
should  not  be  enabled  to  lay  any 
message  qtl  the  subject  before  the 
house. 

Earl  Grey  remarked,  what  an 
extraordinary  state  the  house  was 
placed  in-    The  treaty  of  the  80.ih 
March  agreed  to  maintain  the  ar- 
rangements concluded  and  sto^ned 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  the 
house  was  to  be  called  upon  1X)  sup* 
port  that  treaty,  without  being  in 
possession  of  the  arrangements  on- 
which  it  was  founded— >not  only  to 
support  them,  but  to  give  Lirge 
sums  to  our  allies,  raised  from  the 
people  of  diis  country  !    He  would 
therefore  entreat  the  house  to  con- 
sider whether  the  house  can  enter 
into  the  discussion  without  that  in* 
formation.     There  was  also  one  of 
the  treaties  which  had  not  been  ra- 
tified ;   he  wished  to  know  what 
power  it  was  whose  ratification  had 
not  been  received  ? 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,— Austria : 
but  ceruin  intelligence  had  been 
received  that  the  treaty  has  been  ra- 
tified by  that  power. 

The  earl  of  iJamley  observed,  that 
the  declaration  of  Lotiis  XVIII. 
was  in  e£Eect  the  sam^  as  that  which 
had  been  said  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  for  that 
monarch  stated  that  his  allies  would 
1815. 


acknowled^  him  alone  as  the  so-' 
vereign  of  France.      He  wished  to* 
know,  therefore,  whether  that  pro- 
clamatk)n  of  Louis  XVIII.  wasao*' 
thentic  ?  ' 

No  answer  havitig  been,  given, 

The  marquis  of  Suckin^ham  ob« 
served,  that  it  was  imperative  on  the* 
house  to  know  what  they  were  tio 
bind  themselves  to  support.  He^ 
should  a:gain  inquire  whether  any 
copy  of  a  declaration  of  his  Most' 
Christian  Majesty  had^been  issued' 
at  Ghent  ? 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  his 
majesty's  government  was  not  an- 
swerable for  any  declaration  issued 
by  any  foreign  power  or  state. — He' 
could  not  deny  or  a£Brm  the  au- 
thenticity of  any  thing  issued  by. 
Louis  XVIII. 

The  earl  of  Damley  said,'t6 
bring  the  matter  to  the  test,  he 
should  move  an  address  for  the  copy' 
of  any  declaration  of  Louis  XVIII.' 
issued  at  Ghent,  which  might  have 
reached  this  country.' 

Tlie  house  then  divided  on  the 
motion — Contents,  28— Not   con-' 
tent5,  59-^Majority  against  the  mo-' 
tion,31. 

House  of  commons.  May  19.— 
Mr.  Whitbread  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  put  a  question  to  ministers 
with  respect  to  ^  publication  which 
had  gone  forth,  purporting  to  be* 
the  proclamationof  lord  Wellington. ' 
This  publication  certainly  bore  the 
character  of  forgery.  He  suspect- 
ed that  it  could  nave  no  foundation;* 
but  it  was  very  desifable  to  have  it 
disavowed,  for  although  this  paper - 
was  destitute  of  any  appearance  of 
authentipity,  it  had  cresued  a  great 
impression. 

Mr.  Pole  replied,,  that  gov^m^ ' 
ment  had  not  the  slightest  reason 
{6  believe  that  die  proclamation  al« 
luded  to  was  autnentic^  nor  had' 
government  the  least  ground  to 
L  suppose 
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sUppoM  ihat  lord  Wellinprton  had 

.  Mr.  Honwr  tbougbt  the  house 
HHMC  {^^  U  ixppo^siblej  on  his  part, 
to  let  this  day  pass  over  wiqiout 
call>ag  tt«  9^t(csition  to  what  had  just 
botsp  published*  with  regard  to  cer- 
ti^n  ^it«TS  which  were  read  by  the 
iV^l^  $^T$x»rY  for  foreign  affairs 
in  ^  r^^eac  d^b^ite  upoa  his  (Mr. 
Hf'tt)  V^otiQu  respecting  Ns^Ies,  and 
y^ii^k  ktters  produced  a  great  im- 
pr^on  upon  the  house,  although 
they  had  no  effect  whatever  upon 
l|i|  Tiew  of  the  subiect,  ^  These  let- 
t^9  were  in  the  publicdtion  alluded 
tn  ^Ufged  to  be  forgeries.  Such 
y^  the  allegation  of  the  French 
jovp^list,  fiut  whether  that  alle- 
gl^lion  w^re  true  or  false^  it  was  iznr 
possible  to  believe  that  the  noble 
i^  would  h^ve  produced  such  let- 
tffy  if  he  hi|d  not  sunposed  they 
^Wt  genuine.  The  charge,  how. 
e^i^  of  forgery,  was  made  in  the 
f^<^f  Europe,  and  therefore  called 
'  for  explanation.  That  publication, 
iHkdfii^  ali  the  circumstances,  was 
ctvi4ent)y  such  a^  to  demand  in- 
qniry )  and  with  a  view  to  such  in- 
quiry, there  were  some  documents 
which  must  be  in  the  archives  of  the 
fl9i^eigi;i  ofiice»  and  for  the  produc- 
t)on  of  which  he  thought  it  neces* 
S9|rj  to  move*    These  documents 

V  vere  the  letter  of  count  Blacas  to 
the  vMe  lor^,  inclosing  the  letters 
a]ll^ded  no,  9nd  also  tlie  letter  of 
lord  Wellington  to  count  Blacas, 
c^ted  in  January  lai^t,  a  copy  of 
Wihich^  Imd  also  speared  in  the 
Fceiv^hjouraal, 

,  JLord  Ca^tlere^gh  s^id»  that  if  the 
hpaour^Ue  gentlemta  had  delayed 
hU  inquiries  for  a  few  dsnrs,  until 
tb^  pap«r%  whi(^  had  beiore  been 
npiiKV^  f9r  werQ  laid  upoQ  ^  table« 
hn  would  hs^ve  (Quad  thf  y  contain.* 
e4  sA  the  ipforiiMMn  whM^h  h«  wi«« 


spect  to  the  letter  of  lord  Welling- 
ton, of  the  4th  January,  it  was  per-, 
fectly  correct  and  authentic;  but 
tlien  it  applied  topapers  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  he  (lord 
Castlereagh}  had  read  in  that  house. 
It  was  true,  however,  that  j^apers 
.  on  that  subject  were  found  m  the 
archives  at  Paris,  before  the  duke 
of  Wellington  left  that  city ;  hut  so 
far  as  that  letter  went,  it  only  prov- 
ed that  the  duke  of  Wellington  was 
not  disposed  to  strain  any  point  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  Murat. 
It  was  alleged,  that  certain  of  the 
,  documents  which  he  (lord  Castle- 
'  reag^h)  had  read,  were  either  wholly 
fabricated,  or  in  part  falsified.  Now 
those  documents  amounted  to  eight 
in  number^  and  of  five  out  of  those 
eight,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that 
not  a  doubt  could  exist  in  the  most 
incredulous  mind  as  to  their  being 
original  and  authentic.  The  re- 
maining three  were  the  only  ones 
that  might,  by  possibility,  be  fabri- 
cated, and  they  were  draughts  or 
minutes  of  letters  from  Bonaparte 
himself.  It  was  necessary  he  should 
state,  that  the  whole  of  them  were 
transmitted  oflficially  to  him  by  the 
count  de  Blacas,  according  to  the 
usual  forms,  and  authenticated  by 
that  minister  as  being  faithful  and 
correct  copies.  The  ofiBcial  letter 
of  the  count  de  Blacas,  which  ac- 
companied them,  would-be  found 
among  the  papers,  when  they  were 
hid  upon  the  table.  Anxious  that 
no  misrepresentation  might  arise, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  whoHy 
without  apprehension  that  some  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  impeach 
the  authenticity  of  those  documentSt 
the  count  de'  Blacas  took  the  pre. 
caution  of  transmitting  the  origjbiali 
to  the  prince  of  Caste]cicala«  the 
ambassador  firom  his  majesty  die 
king  of  ihe  TwoSKpiHcstothis  coun« 
tfjTi  mA  abviQudy  die  fioetc  penpn 
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to  whonl  sach  dbcuments  could  be 
confided.i  He  (lord  Castlereagh) 
bad  seen  and  examined  those  ori- 
ginals that  xhomipg,  and  certainly 
there  did  not  remain  upon  his  mind 
the  slightest  doubt  of  their  being 
authentic.  Taking  the  case,  there- 
fore, upon  the  five  documents  onljr, 
as  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  Mu- 
rat,  it  would  appear  most  satisfac- 
torfly  to.  the  house,  tliat  'instead 
of  a£Fbrding  an  active  co-operation 
to  the  allies,  he  had  bal-mced  be- 
tween them  and  Bonaparte,- waiting 
only  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  declare 
for  either,  as  might  best  suit  his 
own  ambitious  views,.  The  last  let- 
ter of  JBona parte,  in  particular, 
would  be  found  to  be  unequivocally 
aothentic  ;  and  in  fact,  the  attempt 
ncif  made  to  represent  the  whole  as 
fabrications,  was  only  a  part  of  that 
general  system  now  openly  acted 
upon,  of  fabricating  proclamations 
for  U»  duke  of  Wellingtpn  and 
Prussian  goremors,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  deluding  and  misleading  the 
rrench  nation,  in  order  to  make 
them  the  blind  instruments  for 
canying  on  the  projects  of  its  pre- 
sent ruler.  After  those  docnments 
had  been  officially  communicated' 
to  him,  he  immediately  transmitted 
them  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  at 
Vienna,  and  his  grace's  letter  in 
reply  would  be  laid  before  the 
house,  in  -which  he  stated,  that 
having  received  from  him  (lord  C. ) 
the  proofs  of  Mnrat's  treachery  du- 
ring the  last  campaign,  he  had  im- 
mediately submitted  them'  to  the 
allied  sovereigns,  who  were  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  them,  and  had 
determined,  in  consequence,  to  com- 
Aicncc  an  attack  upon  Murat.  That 
indiTidual,  however,  did  notwait 
for  the  attack  I  but  in  perfect  con- 
tiitcncy  with  his  whole  policy>  and 
in  the  hope  of  achieving  the  great 
objects  t)f  his  sMbition,iie  bad  liim- 


self  begun  hostilities.  In  short,  the 
whole  ease  of  Murat's  treachery 
was  completely  made  out  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  viceroy  alone,  the  original 
of  which  he  had  seen ;  and  he  believ- 
ed he  himself  knew  sufficient  of  that 
person's  hand-writing  to  pronounce 
upon  it  as  authentic.  Wifch  regard 
to  the  allegation  thatthe  other  three 
letters  were  either  fabricated  or 
materially  falsified  by  the  count  de 
Blacas,  before  he  transmitted  them 
to  h-m,  he  certainly  was  not  incli- 
ned to  believe  it,  because,  even  sup 
posing  that  a  minister  of  state  could 
j>e  base  enough,  to  forge  documents 
of  so  grave  a  character,  and  give 
them  to  the  world  as  original,  tnere 
was  no  sufficient  motive  for  such  a 
proceeding  in  the  present  case;  for 
every  thing  which  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  vras  completely  proved  by 
documents  unequivocally  authentic^ 
and  it  would  therefore  have  been 
a  gratuitous  act  of  immorality  to 
fabricate  papers  merely  to  make  that 
clearer  which  was  already  clear 
enough.  Upon  the  whole,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  for  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  to  persevere  in 
his  motion,  as  the  object  of  it  would 
bt  completely  complied  with  under 
a  former  mption  to  which  the  house 
had  agreed.  If,  however,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  produce  the 
letter  of  lord  Wellington,  he  should 
certainly  feel  no  bbjection  to  its 
production,  provided  it  could  be 
found  in  the  foreign  office ;  at  the 
same  time,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
discussion,  he  was  ready  to  admit 
its  authenticity. 

Mr.  Horner  said,  the  noble  Ibrd 
had  argued  that,  only  three  out  ot 
the  eight  letters  were  pretended  to 
be  false ;  but  certainly  if  he  found 
that,  of  eight  documents  coming  all 
from  the  same  source,  three  could 
be  proved  to  be  forgeries,  it  would 
create  a  considerable  doubt  in  his 
L  2  mind 
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mind  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  re- 
mainder;  and  it  might  be  regarded 
as  a  feir  inference  that  the  other  five 
were  correct,  only  because  their  fa- 
brication was  not  sufficiently  made 
out.  He  w;is  quite  sure  that  if  the 
noble  lord  himself  were  to  be  con- 
Tinced  that  three  had  been  so  im- 
posed upon  him,  he  would  place  no 
confidence  in  the  remainder.  With 
legard  to  the  letter  of  th-j  duke  of 
Wellington,  he  \ras  certainly  desi- 
rout  to  have  tliat  produced ;  but  the 
other  part  of  the  motion  he  should 
withdraw* 

.  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  if  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  wished  to  see 
the  originals,  lie  had  no  doubt  he 
could  procure  him  an  opportunity 
of  examining  them;  and  he  would 
then  be  convinced  that  thev  bore 
vpon  their  face  the  inr»po9sibility  of 
their  being  fabricated. 

Mr.  Tiemey  put  another  que*:- 
tion  respebtmg  tnc  documents  upon 
which  lord  Wellington's  opinion  was 
formed.  Its  object  was  to  know 
whether  any  of  those  papers  which 
lord  Castlereagh  had  read,  formed 
a  part  of  what  was  submitted  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  upon  which 
his  grace  had  pronounced  in  his  let- 
ter of  the  4tli  JaniKiry  ?  To  this 
lord  Castlereagh  replied,  across  the 
table,  that  he  was  nor  prepared  to 
nfiirm  that  some  of  those  five  do- 
cuments were. among  those  upon 
which  lord  Wellington  had  formed 
his  opinion. 

The  motion  for  the  production 
of  lord  Wellington's  letter  was  then 
carried. 

After  some  furtlier  business  the 
house  adjourned. 

House  of  lords,  May  22.— Lord 
Liverpool  presented  tlie  following 
message  from  the  prince  regent : 
«G.P.  R. 

**  The  prince  regent,  acting  in  the 
.  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 


jesty, thinlcs  it  right  to  infonft  thtf 
house  of  lords,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  events  which  have  recently  oc- 
CUT  red  in  France,  in  direct  contra- 
vention cf  the  treaties  signed  at  Pa- 
ris in  the  course  of  the  last  year>  his 
royal  h'ghness  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary, in  concert  with  his  majesty's 
allies,  to  enter  into  such  engage- 
ments against  the  common  enemy, 
as  may  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a 
s^*stem  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  incompiiible  with  the  peace 
and  security  of  Europe.  His  royal 
highness  has  ordered  copies  of  tlie 
treaties  concluded  with  the  allies  to 
be  laid  before  the  house  for  its  infor- 
mation J  .and  he  confidently  relies 
upon  the  support  of  his  faithful  com- 
mons, to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  sti- 
pulations therein  contracted,  an^  to 
take  such  steps,  in  conjunction  with 
his  allies,  as  may  be  indispensably 
necessary  at  this  important  crisis.*' 

The  message  being  read,  lord 
Liverpool  moved  that  it  should  be 
taken  ix\tjn  considc^tion  tc-morrow. 

Earl  Grey  expressed  a  wish  to 
knowr  in  what  state  tire  country 
was  to  be  considered  at  present— 
whether  in  a  state  of  war  or  not  ? 

The  earl  of  Li^-erpool  stated,  tliat 
this  message  was  a  step  towards  the 
urdertaking  of  hostilities,  but  lliat 
no  embargo  had  yet  been  ordered, 
nor  had  any  letter  of  marqne  yet 
been  issued,  nor  had  any  proceeding 
of  hostility  actually  taken  place.  He 
should,  however,  deceive  the  noble 
carl  and  the  house,  if  he  did  not  say 
that  this  message  was  a  step  towards 
hostility,  the  actual  commencement 
of  which  would  be  determined  by 
considerations  of  general  expedi- 
ency; but  yet  this  was  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  message  of  war,  and  the 
address  which  he  meant  to  move 
would  import  an  approval  of  that 
war.^ 

The  marquis  of  Buckingham  fek 
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it  hb  duty  to  submit  a  inotioi)»  in 
consequence  of  some  tVords  con* 
turned  in  the  treaty  communicated 
to  their  lordships,  by  which  the  con- 
tractinsT  parties  engaged  to  main- 
tain certain  stipulations  concluded 
by  the  congress  at  Vienna.  He 
therefore  moved  for  an  address  to 
the  regent*  praying  for  a  copy  of 
the  stipulations  stated  in  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  before  ihe  house 
to  have  been  signed  and  concluded 
hj  the  congress  at  Vienna,  and 
which  the  allies  solemnly  engaged 
to  maintuin. 

Lord  Liverpool  assured  the  noble 
]parquis,  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  making  that  commnnica- 
ton,  as  the  stipulations  alluded  to 
formed  no  part  of  any.  ratified  trea- 
t7«  When  that  ratification  should 
take  place,  those  stipulations  would 
of  course  he  made  known  to  their 
lordships. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  into  a 
conteit  so  full  of  danger  and  ex- 
pense tlie  country  ought  not  to  be 
plunged  with  the  consent  of  that 
house,  without  J>ei«g  fully  aware 
of  the  obj-  cts  of  the  confederacy. 
With  this  view,  then,  he  felt  that  it 
was  material  to  put  their  lordships 
Ml  possession  of  the  stipulations  re* 
ferred  to,  and  also  of*  the  terms 
vpon  which  Louis  XVIIL  had  ac 
ceded  to  the  alKaoce,  in  or(kr  to 
Bndentand  under  what  pledc^e  this 
country  was  about  to  act.  A  pub- 
lication had  appeared,  purporting 
to  be  the  manimto  of  that  unfoi« 
tunate  monarch,  which  contained 
these  remarkable  words:— •*<  The 
powers  assembled  at  congress  re- 
H^ved,  that  the  accession  of  the 
king  (Louis  XVIIL)  should  be  de. 
numded  to  the  new  compact  which 
Aey  had  just  conduded--thetr  am* 
hsittadors  have  brought  these  com* 
w»mcatBOPs  to  his  majesty— they 
fCBieated  to  Urn  the  new  credcu- 


tials  of  their  respective  sovereigns, 
to  reside  wherever  the  sole  legiti- 
mate sovereign  of  France  was;  and 
their  powers  being  authenticated, 
tliey  otfeted  the  neW  treaty  of  the 
allies  to  the  delibenition  and  si^^na- 
lure  of  the  k\ng^  Frenchmen,  the 
king  has  deliberated  and  signed  it. 
In  thcSi  nvonh  aiortc  l::s  ycur  whcif  s:" 
rcurs/y." — These  words  he  (lord  G.) 
thouc»ht  at  variance  wi;h  the  decla- 
ration annexed  to  our  ratification  of 
the  treaty  uUudcd  to ;  and  tlierefore, 
previous'  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  address,  he  felt  that  their 
lordships  should  be  informed  of  the 
terms  upon  v/hich  Louis  XVI 1 1, 
had'  acceded  lo  this  treaty. 

The  eju^l  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
the  conclusion  could  not  be  justified, 
either  upon  any  technical  form  or 
principle  of  argument,  that  the  al- 
lusion to  the  stipulations  of  congress 
in  the  fitst  arcicle  of  the  treaty  im- 
plied their  latification,  or  necessa- 
rily connected  any  consideration  of 
these  stipulations  with  the  questiofi 
fixed  for  discussion  to-nwrrow.  For 
what  was  the  state  of  the  case?  A 
negotiation  had  commenced  at  Vi- 
enna, which,  if  Bonaparte  had  never 
returned  from  Elba,  would  have  still 
proceeded,  and  certain  points  were 
decided ;  and  was  there  any  thing 
unusual  or  irregular  in  the  pledge 
that  the  parties  concerned  would 
support  their  decision  in  concert? 
But  the  engagements  referred  to  in 
that  decision  were  distinct  from  the 
question  which  the  house  would  be 
called  upon  to  consider  to-morrow. 
Those  engagements,  indeed,  would, 
as  he  had  already  said,  bear  in  no 
degree  upon  that  question.  The 
motion  of  to-morrow  was  in  fact 
not  s^t  all  intended  to  pledge  the 
house  to  any  approbation  of  the  pro^ 
ceedmgs  of  congress,  but  to  support 
the  regent  in  his  purpose  of  resisting 
the  coQunou  enemy  ia  conjosctioa 
'      •      Ij.3  ifith 
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ivith  his  allies — to  consider  the  ex* 
pediency  and  thie  necessity  cf  op- 
posing  the  present  government  of 
France,  With,  respect  to  Louis 
-XVIIL.no  act  of  formal  accession 
on  the  part  of  that  monarch  to  the 
treaty  before  the  house  had  been  re- 
ceived by  his  roajesry's  ministers; 
and  as  to  ihe  reported  ambiguity 
of  the  conduct  of  ministers  and  the 
allies)  in  appointing  persons  to  re- 
side  at  the  court  ofLouis,  no  f  uch 
ambiguity  could  be  fairly  imputed. 
.  For- the  principle  of  the  allies  stood 
upon  plain  and  simple  grounds.  It 
was  not  their  object  to  dictate  any 
form  of  government  to  France ;  but 
they  certainly  wished  for  tlie  resto- 
ration of  the  legitimate  sovereign 
of  that  country,  as  the  best  means 
of  securing  a  solid  and  permanent 
peace;  and  for  the. attainment  of 
that  end  they  were  pledged  to  co- 
operate within  certain  limits.  For 
thoy  did  not  intend  or  desire  to  in- 
ter&re  with  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  the.  French  nation  to  clioo&e  its 
own  govesnmenty  and  therefore 
they  \fere  not  bound  to  Louis 
XVIII.  to  preys  his  restoration  to 
the  throne,  against  the  wish  of  the 
French  people. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn.-^ 
Adjourned. 

May  23.— The  regent's  message 
having  been  read,  the  earl  of  Li^r* 
pool  said  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
house  the  awful  question  of  peace  or 
war.  After  a  24  years  hard  strug- 
gle«  it  was  indeed  highly  desirat& 
that  the  country  should  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace;  but  he  would 
ask,  **  Could  we  remain  s^t  peace 
under  the  existing^circumstatKes?  '* 
and  this  was  the  question  to  be  con* 
sid^red*  Thejasticeofawaragjaiust 
Bonaparta  arose  from  his  resun^p- 
tion  of  the  French  govemnocnt,.  la 
direct  violatioa  of  a  solemn  treaty, 
it  bad  been  viid,  ihat  ^  lx^9f,j 


had  been  first  violated  by  tht  attics ; 
but  even  supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  fact,  it  did  not  justify  him  jn  his 
conduct*««for  he  had  made  no  re- 
presentation  to  the  allies  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  therefore,  not  having  de- 
manded reparation,  he  could  not 
obtain  redress.  Bonaparte,  how- 
ever, had  not  even  complained  of 
such  violation  till  after  his  return  to 
France,  but  had  despised  such  justi- 
fication, and  deliberately  broken  ti)e 
treaty  of  Fcotainehleau,  by  which 
he  had  abdicated  the  French  throne, 
and  which  was  the  fundamental  coq« 
dition  of  a  peace  with  France,  and 
the  reason  why  better  terms  had 
been  granted  to  that  nation  by  the 
allies.— The  dissolution  of  Bona- 
parte's government  was  in  truth  the 
only  security  for  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  essence  of  the  treaty : 
his  return  to  France  therefore  ab- 
solved the  allies  from  all  obligations 
regarding  him^  atfd  fully  established 
the  justice  of  the  war  against  him. 
— ^Then  as  to  the  necessity  of  it*  the 
whole  conduct  of  that  person  proved 
that  there  could  be  no  security  for 
peace  while  he  wielded  t?;e  power  of 
France — his  unbounded  ambition, 
his  contempt  of  every  obligation, 
his  treatment  of  Italy,  of  HoUand, 
of  Spain,  all  proved  it;  neidter 
friendship  nor  submission  stopped 
his  career  of  aggression ;  his  tmist 
of  dominioawas  the  predominant 
passion  of  his  mind,  to  which  every 
thin^,  however  sacred,  was  made 
to  give  way ;  and  with  sudi  a  per* 
son,  peace  was  impossii]|te.-r-It  oad 
been  asserted  that  tk«  Frtseh  aur 
tion  had  recalkyi  him  to  the  throse. 
He  could  not  admit  this*  The  sol- 
diery and  some  discon/Mted  pff" 
sons  had  doae  it.  TWo  was  in- 
deed every  seaiQn(obeli«ve  that  the 
people  at  Urg^  vapf  oont^sled  «idi 
the  paternal  gpymfm^fH'^  J^^ 
XVUL  SomejftMi»tbQ»gltttb9l 
acbwge 
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t  ehsroge  had  takett  plact  in  the  dift* 
position  of  Bonaparte;  his  age  had 
been  mentioned  as  one  reason  for  ii : 
but  he  wa»  only  two  years  younger 
when  he  mi^aded  Rossia»  and  it  was 
impossible  to  caknlate  on  a  chansfe 
in  such  a  man.  Then  again  a  \U 
mited  government  in- France  had 
been  crged;  but  a  limited  govem- 
znent  under  a  nilitary  chieftain^  he 
droughty  was  an  absurd  and  prepo- 
sterous specnlation.  It  was  how* 
ever  srill  urged,  that  a  trial  at  least 
sfaoold  be  made  co  remain  at  peace*, 
rather  than  encounter  the  certain 
evils  of  war.  But  it  should  be  re- 
colleeted,  that  Bonaparte  had  rr« 
tame4  to  France  when  the  allies 
wenp  still  united  in  inclination  and 
in  means ;  and  it  fras  therefore  wise 
t#  make  an  immediate  effort  to 
crush  the  mischief  at  once,  and  not 
f^  give  the  enemy  time  to  re-create 
h»  army  and  establish  his  power  in 
France.  Time  would  disperse  the 
confederacy ;  and  when  a  war  be- 
eame  aece^ary  (for  who  could  cal- 
eolaie  on  Bonapante'tf  ibrbearance 
when  in  strength  ?)  it  would  be  dif- 
fcnk  tocoUect  the«cattered  powers. 
We  had  now  an  oj^rtunity  of  sup- 
preMBg  the  government  of  Bona- 
pnrfe,  aJMi  it  we  forgo  the  oppor- 
tumtjf  it  may  never  arise  again. 
-*-R  hod  been  said,  that  because  the 
aUei  were  willing  to  treat  widi  Bo- 
aofaBte  at  Cfaatman,  they  should 
ncyw  freat  tvfith  him.  Then  however 
be  vnas  the  UDcKtpated  sovereign  of 
Ttmotef  and  had  moreover  all  the 
smng  ibrtretses  in  his  possession. 
Thiefrai  nor  the  case  at  present; 
gmif  besides,  dieie  was  every  rea» 

-soir  to  believe  that  great  part  of  the 
Vrtnckr  pei»|^  wei«  averse  to  him. 

Thepuemn  of  war  were  in  the  hands 
•fRwkteueei'hstiiefar  as  human 


medmt  judgyiBB'nty  and  c^eposttiontf 
•ma^gOf  it^wtheepiaRm  of  all 


we  might  rdy  en  success*  They 
had  tnchsedtheakemativeof  afeeeiw  - 
ish  state  of  suspense— -a  peace  with 
a  war  establishment— a  conditioti  air 
ready  endured  by  this  natiom  Bet 
the  faTouraUe  moment  tor  war  had 
arisen — we  could  strike  effectually^ 
and  if  we  delayed  to  do  so^  omt 
means  would  cease  to  exist.  £cox 
nomy  ought  certainly  to  be  caintr 
dered  m  tte  present  state  of  our  fi« 
naihces ;  hut  peace  with  a  peace  ex 
tablishment  was  out  of  the  questioni 
and  we  should  be  worse  off,  when^ 
after  the  expenses  of  such  a  peace* 
we  should  find  ourselves  goaded  in|» 
a  war.'^The  contest  wns  about  ter 
commence  under  the  best  auspiceH 
'*— we  had  not  induced  the  sovereign 
to  go  to  war«-»it  was  entered  vpoir 
from  no  motives  of  smbitioni  faftt 
solely  for  the  general  security  el 
Europe.  They  had  no  wyx  to  iii4 
jure  France,  or  Co  dictate  a  go^enx 
ment  to  that  nation.  The  ro^ittu 
blishxheat  of  the  Bourbons  was  cer« 
uinlyan  object  every  way  desirabkff 
he  sincerely  widied  that  event,  and 
so  did  the  French  in  riie  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north;;  but  every  mN 
tion  had  aright  to  choose  its  own' 
government,  and  no  foreign  poirM 
ought  to  interfere  in  such  choice^ 
The  nations  of  Europe  could  sayu^ 
France,  not  what  government  Am 
diould  have",  but  what  she  shbidd 
not  have.  This  distinction  was  cleai^ 
and  evident;  and  the  right  was  m»r 
nrfest,  as  the  conditions  of  peace  hoii 
been  more  favourable,  on  acootnt 
of  the  establishment  of  a  'gover»« 
ment  whose  character  and  good 
faith  enabled  Europe  to  look  Ibv 
repose.*— Thar  lordshipe  therefoscl 
would  decide,  whether  there  could 
be  peace  wkh  Bonaparte,  or  whetfaev 
his  removal  would  alone  produce  sei^ 
cudtfjr  ^  Europe  had  once  been  de- 
Mvered  by  the  very  mcaae  iww  m 
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not  to  prevent  the  crashing  of  (be 
greatest  ertl  which  had  existed  in  . 
die  memory  of  roan.  The  great 
work  was  about  to  be  commenced ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  peace,  the 
rights*  and  the  liberties  of  nations 
would  be  established  on  a  lasting 
liasts.— The  noble  earl  then  moved 
an  addrcK  to  the  regent,  echoing 
the  royal  message. 
•  Earl  Grey  observed,  that  when 
wrongs  -werfe  inflicted  or  danger 
threatened,  it  was  held  by  the  best 
writers  on  public  law,  that  a  de- 
mand of  reparation  should  precede 
an  appeal  to  arms.  No  such  de- 
Bsand  had  been  made  tn  the  present 
case;  and  if  we  possessed  xbe  right 
of  going  to  war,  it  must  arise  from 
nhe  violation  of  some  treaty.  The 
tioaty  of  Paris*, the  fundamental 
jmnctple  of  which  was  the  abdica- 
tion of  Bonaparte^  had  been  vio- 
lated: bm  we  must  not  always  dis- 
cuss abstract  principles :  we  must 
look  to  circumstances,  and  ^tbe  dU 
slinctions  which  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety has  introduced;  and  it  is  not 
e^ery  danger  ^hich  would  entitle  us 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 
The  personal  character,  however, 
of  Bonaparte  is  now  the  ground  of 
alarm ;  but  is  it  sufficient  to  demand 
<our  interposition  i  Was  ever  such 
a  principle  before  heard  of  in  mo« 
dm  times?  No;  it  must  be  searched 
for  in  barbarous  ages,  and  we  must 
go  back,  as  the  late  lord  Loughbo- 
rongh  once  did,  to  the  case  of  Re- 
gains, to  ancient  times  for  a  prece- 
dent. But  personal  objections  were 
ao  grounds  for  war-r-the  mere  ex- 
istence  of  an  ambitious  and  war- 
like sovereign  cannot  give  any  such 
right,  and  for  this  simple  reason, 
tiiat  he  is  a  mortal,  subject  to  dis- 
,  aase*  age,  and  death-— from  which 
Tou  may  have  sufficient  security  to 
induce  you  to  maintain  the  relations 
of  peace.rr£ut  have  the  allies  (hemr 


selves  not  been  guilty  of  any  breach 
of  treaty?  was  the  stipulated  pen« 
sion  paid  to  Bonaparte  ?  was  his 
property  and  that  of  his  family  ia 
France  not  seized  ?  was  it  not  in- 
tended to  deprive  his  wife  and  son 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia?  all  in  scandalous  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau !  A 
demand  of  reparation  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  made ;  but  what 
say  Grotius  and  Vattel  ?  They  ex- 
pressly say,  that  the  non>perfonn- 
ance  gives  the  injured  party  the  op^ 
tion  either  to  negotiate  for  redress, 
or  to  hold  the  treaty  utterly  void. 
He  would  therefore  say,  that  as  the 
allies  had  refused  to  perform  the  sti- 
pulated conditions,  Bonaparte  had 
a  right  to  consider  himself  as  ab- 
solved from  the  condition  of  his^b- 
dtcation,  and  to  proceed  as  his 
judgement  decided.  The  noble  earl 
had  indeed  asserted,  that  Bonaparte 
never  complained  of  this  violationof 
the  treaty;  but  in  his  proclamation 
from  Bourgoing  it  would  be  seen 
that  he  had  expressly  declared  that 
those  violations  had  restored  him  to 
his  throne  and  to  his  rights;  and 
he  further  added,  that  he  feared  a 
removal  from  the  asylum  he  had 
chosen.  The  noble  earl  seemed  by 
his  gestures  to  deny  there  jnras  any 
foundation  for  such  fear;  but  would 
he  say  that  it  had  not  bten  suggest- 
ed by  Talleyrand,  and  that  l^na- 
parte  had  not  good  ground  for  snsr 
picion?  — By  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, Bonaparte  abdicated  his 
throne  ;  and  by  tiie  treaty  of  Paris 
peace  was  given  to  Europe  in  con- 
sequence, and  certain  securities  were 
not  then  enforced.  What  then  was 
tlie  obligation  contracted  by  the 
French  people?  They  i^ere  not  con- 
fined to  uiy  particulsir  government^ 
they  might  have  choseoMassena,  or 
Nejr,  or  Caulaincourty  or  Carnot» 
or  Siejresy  and  w«  sboald  )iaTt.  nq 

right 
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n^  a£  intefisieiice:  how  far  then 
vcre  the  allies  justified  in  insisting 
upon  the  removal  of  Bonaparte 
xnereljr  on  personal  gtoonds  i  His 
abdication  is  not  specifically  refer- 
red to  in  the  treaty:  but  then  secu- 
nties  had  not  beeo  insisted  upon,  by 
leason  of  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons ;  he  therefore  contended,  that 
the  whole  extent  of  the  right  of  this 
country  was  to  demand  such  secu- 
rities—<the  securities  they  had  so  re* 
iinqnished.  If  we  contend  for  more, 
we  most  contend  for  what  the  noble 
es^l  does  not  stipulate  for, — the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons.-— The. 
expediency  of  a  war  was  another 
diu^.  Barke,  whose  speeches  and 
writings  were  a  magazine  of  argu- 
mentt  for  and  against  almost  every 
question,  had  stated,  thatneither  a 
profitable  wrong  nor  an  unprofit- 
able right  would  justify  a  war— or 
in  other  words,  /that  expediency 
aUne  was  to  be  considered.  Does 
tbe  present  condition  of  things  make 
a  war  expedient?  If  they  would 
have  treated  with  Ney,  orMassena, 
or  Caulaincourt,  is  the  difierence  of 
France  under  Bonaparte  so  great  as 
to  authorize  war  ?  A-  declaration 
had  been  issued  at  Vienna,  which 
declared  that  Bonaparte  had  for- 
feited his  legal* title  to  existence, 
that  he  was  put  out  of  the  pale  of 
society,  and  was  liable  to  public  ven- 
geance. What  could  possibly  be  the 
meaatng  of  such  phrases,  but  that 
the  savage  principle  of  assassination 
was  inculcated  ?  It  had^  he  knew, 
been  denied,  and  he  was  glad  to  find 
it  was;  but  the  enemy  had  derived 
gmt  advantage  from  its  pibmul- 

r'm.  Supposing,  however,  that 
war  was  a  legitimate  one,  the 
akemative  was  dreadful;  for  Bona- 
parte must  either  be  overthrown  en- 
tiielyi  or  the  allies  be  completely 
hmmlsatedL  This  was  a  fearful  state 
gf  thiogs---«^  were  oot  to  satke 


truce  or  peace  with  a  mjm  who  com« 
manded  the  resoorees  of  a  mighty 
nation !  Disgrace  and  degradation 
might  ensue,  for  events  could  -not 
be  controlled  nor  victories  ensured* 
After  such  a  declaration  against  Bck 
naparte,  should  he  triumph,  what 
hope  would  there  be  for  tne  allies? 
Wnat  hope  indeed  for  us,  with  our' 
diminished  resources  and  harassed 
population?  Ought  not  this  view, 
of  things  to  make  us  pause?  Or  is . 
it  true,  that  after  the  glorious  tri- 
umphs we  have  obtained,  and  after 
France  has  been  limited  to  her 
old  dimensions,  we  are  not  secure- 
against  the  power,  the  rapacity,  the 
ambition,  of  one  single  individual  ? 
As  to  the  internal  state  of  France, 
said  by  the  npblQ  earl  to  be  so.  fii« 
voorable  to  the  Bourbons,  he  would- 
ask  whence  came  the  information  oa 
the  subject?— It  came. from  a  ma-' 
nifestly  interested  source ;  andaslc^ 
the  proclamations  of  the  French  eo-^ 
vernment,  it  was  well  known  that 
governments  had  frequently  objects 
to  gain  by  making  certain  distorw^ 
bances!  The  formidable  convul- 
sions, during  the  revolution,  had 
been  put  down  by  the  existbg  go- 
vernment, which  was  never  more 
energetic  and  formidable  than  at 
that  very  period.  In  fact,  when 
every  thmg  is  quiet,  it  is  cleu  that 
very  little  freedom  prevails,  as  all 
history  shows:  and  if  dissensions 
really  prevail  in  France,  a  foreign 
war  was  undoubtedly  not  the  best, 
means  to  foster  them.  But  as  far 
as  his  information  went,  the  Boor- 
bons  were  not  only  unpopular  with 
the  military,  but  also  wiUi  the  effec- 
tive population.  The  marquis  de 
Chabanes  himself  admitted,  that 
only  the  dergy,  the  old  nobiHty^' 
and  the  emigrants,  were  for  Louis  t 
the  military  and  the  possessors  of  the 
narional  property  being  inimical  to 
bim.    The  ttobje  carl  however  con*. 

tended 
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tendid  ^Ammktp  hvnt  y/rbat  was  hit^ 
tethortty  ?  Bonaparte  landed  wkh 
m  iiafidiiiU  of  men— he  went  con. 
ttantlf  before  his  troopfr-«aad  he 
derTwhcre  presented  himsdf  to  the 
peopk  on  hts  joumey,  who  always 
leceired  him  with  acchunations  I 
At  JLyonst  and  othev  places^  the 
Barbnal  guards  as  well  as  the  regn* 
Im  joined  him.  The  whole  po* 
p«IatiQfi  bad  in  £ict  openly  express. 
«i  their  sattsfaction  at  his  return. 
Tken  as  to  the  French  sntlitary,  it 
sttoold  be  recollected  that  they  had 
heen  taken  indiscriminately  by  the 
«QBSGription»  from  all  classes  of  the 
people*  and  therefore  their  senti* 
menu  were  in  a  great  degree  those 
q(  the  nattoa  at  larJB|e,  which  in  truth 
wai  a  asilitary  nation.  The .  spirit 
of  the  armr  ensted  -  throughout 
Emiiee^  as  the  pvesent  proceedings 
ttf  fbm  French  govermnent»  wSa 
weie  confidently  potting  arms  inta 
•very  body's  hands,  sufficiently 
fvowed.  lSm>  m^ions  of  drmed 
snan  amnt  bfl  deemed  a  fovmidable 
fMer ;  and  the  principles  unon 
nMdh  the  WW  was  to  be  undertaken 
maoldonlf  serve  to  niiite  the  whole 
ff^itejnn^  aahad  been  shown  bew 
SmML  M  ibbem  we  had  nothing'  to 
bap*  from  the  insemal  state  of 
¥BuuXn  what  did  the  confederacy 
The  French  army  was 
nihilatid  in  Russia^  yet 
'aoueat  LtttBen;  andaAer 
fain  defeat  at  Leipsic,  Bonaparte 
nKMteted  ia  Fraoce  l5BfiW  men^ 
mlik  which  he  Ibr  some  time  bafw 
iidiaBdeppoMd  dMiOOO  vktoriou* 
mM|i%  hj  whom  he  was  attacfeed 
eo  m99*f  sidb|  and  at  lasf>  it  wna 
fa)paaBn«(w  nccident  riiat  the  allies 
wwM  siifloesefilk  What  were  nev 
Qonpnite^  means*}  Whait  with- 
liwBrntnniedpmoiMn^  rokafied  go^^ 
SiQ.,  hk  xegnlnr  asov^ 
ttQiatlsmt  9M^0MP 


ftc.  If,  therefor«»  sneens  was  nfek 
difficulty  obtained  when  Bonaparte 
was  so  comparatiTely  weak,  what 
rtffht  had  we  to  calculate  tmon  it 
when  he  was  evidently  strong  (  The 
allies  had  not  in  fact  the.  same 
means  now  as  before.  Would  Swe- 
den, Spain,  and  Portugal,  comrri- 
hole  to  the  war  ?  Austria,  Prassia» 
and  Russia,  were  to  be  paid  €nfe 
millions  for  their  aid  $  and  the  king 
of  Wirtemberg  and  others  wanted 
some  of  the  golden  tf^ffs  ^hicb  ^be 
great  g^ose  of  Europe  has  been  so 
long  laying.  Then  again^  is  the 
duke  of  Wellmgton  at  the  head  of 
the  gallant  army  he  before  com- 
manded, or  had  the  disastrous  war  ' 
with  America  reduced  its  ranks  ^ 
Will  the SOvOOO Saxons  fight  against 
France,  when  it  ii  from  Dresden 
that  Beoiaparte  is  welcomed  back» 
and  when  marshal  Blucher  is  obli- 
ged to  punish  with  death,  to  keep 
them,  in  his  ranks  ?  Will  luly  rise 
against  the  foe,  after  the  scenes  at 
Genoa  and  at  Geneva  ?  Poland  too 
aMist  be  watched  and  kept  downr 
and  perhaps  Turkey.  Seeing  that 
my  lord  Cattlereaghhad  set  himself 
up  as  a  jadge  oiper  independent 
sovereigns,  and  offered  Saxony  to 
Prnssia-^to  Prussia^  who  had  taloe» 
Hanover  from  its  old  atty— an^ 
that  he  had  talked  so  mochof  the 
dangerous  jpfetensions  of  Rnssia^ase 
dsere  no  wars  of  jealousies  evea 
among  the  grand  aaies  themselves  t 
— ^«t  then  Bonaparte  is  a  laifhlefli 
6hanK,ter,  a  traitor,  an  aasassio* 
No'one  liked  lifs  foramt  earner  kne 
tlntn  himself  (earlGrey  },  nor  wedd 
any  one  more  eagerlj  resist  him  on 
proper  occasien&-«bQt  is  all  chaiM 
ii^possil^e?  Haive  not  men  v^ 
waded  in^  blood  at  last  ndrcd  ihoe 
pneaeefife>  But  aUowiag  ihaTM 
chan^^was  te  be  kohed  fer feoai 
Itim  dupeeitioiiy  vm»  vmam  tmh^mh 

his 
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his  czite  giv«Q  him  opportunity  of 
reBccting  on  his  past  cnrrors,  and 
naj  be  not  f«el  the  necessity  of 
adopting. another  course,  and-lekv- 
io^  thai  which  hascosthim  so  much  ? 
f£  has  also  undergone  great  fatigue 
both  bodily  and  mentally:  his  frame 
most  be  shaken^  and  he  is  fast  ad- 
vancing to  a  period  of  life  when  ex- 
ertion becomes  painful.    These  are 
in  some  respects  minor  points ;  but 
an  no   security  be  derived  from 
them,  and  ought  not  the  chances  to 
he  considered  ?-i-Security  was  our 
only  legitimate  object.    Bonaparte, 
he  verily  believed^  was  compelled 
to  wish  for  peace,  and*  he  had  strong- 
ly •xpie>sed  that  wisb.      Was  that 
done  to  please  his  army  ?     But  the 
French  army,  in  his  opinion,  desired 
peace  as  well  as  the  Fiiench  people. 
— ^Thoujph  much  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  sudden  and  new  com- 
pilations, still  the  French  were  com- 
piled to  form  their  constitution  on 
the  best  model  ihey  could  find— ^the 
Jifitisb ;    and    another  chance  of 
pe^ure  was  to  be  found  in  that  esta- 
blisbment.     Cumot  and  others  had 
given  ample  proofs  of  their  attach- 
naent  to  real  freedom,  and  B^onar 
paste  would  be  watched  by  such 
men,    A  peace  establishment  even' 
on  a  large  scale  was  nothing  like 
the  acpenfie  of  war.    On  the  whole, 
hf  vro\3id  have  government  act  on 
the  ptinciples  of  the  treaty  of  Chau- 
ijaoBt ;  he  would  form  defensive 
alliancesy  and  not  enter  upon  an  in- 
temunablewar.  The  Bourbons»he 
iboughti^wererepulsive  tpall  France, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
nder^  if  %ohieved»  wovild  not  lead 
tn  tfaa<Muliky*    Anaerica,  too»  was 
not  likely  to  remain  pacific  if  war 
tookpUce,  for  the*  pe^ce  Wiitk her 
iHd  settl^  Qothing.-^Bonapaite* 
hy  his  ablution  of  the  $ia;ve  tnide*. 
H«4^eR%i¥9w  (jharaetfiT  to  his 


that  o«r  negotiator  wai9  wttmgwhtm 
he  suted  tbac  the  aboUtioa  coul4 
not  be  broiKght  about  by  Louia 
from  the  opposition  of  the  Frendi 
people*— The  persuasions  to  peacft 
were  powerful  on  all  sides.  Look  ta 
injured  Saxony-^look  to  Ireland*-^ 
^nd  pause  before  you  plunge  the 
nation  into  a  war  which  olFert  na 
expectation  of  advantage  :-— 
^  ■  ■  ■  ■  —Our  preseat  let  appeal* 
*>  For  happy,  though  but  ill ;  for  iU»  not 

worst, 
*<  If  we  procure  not  to  ounelves  more 
woe." 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  mor- 
ing  an  amendment,  **  To  thank  hk 
royal  highness  for  his  gracious  mee- 
sage,  and  to  assure  him  of  die  firm 
determination  of  the  house  to  sup- 
port all  such  measures  as  hie  ray«l 
highness  might  think  it  necettnrjr 
to  enter  into  for  the  safety  and  li*- 
nouT  of  the  crown,  and  the  pKaerw 
vatioQ  of  and  intimaiie  concert  wiA 
his  allies,  to  protect  the  righti«f 
all ;  and  that  the  honse  would,  ta 
for  a&  possible,  enable  his  rayal 
highness  to  make  good  all  the  en- 
gagements his  royalhighness  mifflM: 
enter  into  with  such  views;  butthnt 
it  would  not  be  justified  in  givia|^ 
its  approbatioa  to  those  measttfea 
which  had  been  adopted  in  ceiu^ 
quence  of  negotiations  at  Vienin» 
of  which  the  house  it  totally  aoia- 
formed.  ,That  while  they  wtm 
willing  to  second  the  views  of  his 
royal  highness  in  an^p"  exertion  l» 
maintain  the  equilibritMn  of  Europe^ 
they  felt  bouivd  to  protest  againit 
the  principle  of  the  wav,commeaceil 
upon  the  grounds  of  dictating  t» 
France  who  should  be  her  niler»  ne 
ttnjutr,  firaught  with  danger,  alid 
admitting  ofno  alternative  bat  the 
utter  dtatructionof  Napoleon's  pon^* 
er,  or  a  humiliating  abandoaoneiiit 
of  the  <^iect  of  the  wan  That  the 
hcHisi'  fMt  gveat  satisfiKtioa  in  «»- 
^MMNMinft  ttwl  himiBticie  hud  not 

yet 
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yet  been  commencedy  and  hoped 
that  his  royal  highness  would  open 
new  negotiations  With  his  allies,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  securing  the 
safety  of  the  country  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  allies,  than  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  13th  of  March,  or  the 
treaty  concluded  consequently  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month." 

Earl  Bathurst  contended  that  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  to  France  was 
alone  an  ample  ground  for  war  with 
bim.  He  said  earl  Grey  had  low- 
ered the  allied  force  and  increased 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  that  he  had 
fi^rgotten  to  mention  the  add  which 
would  be  supplied  by  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Lord  Grenyille  was  of  opinion 
that  Bonaparte  was  the  common 
enemy  of  Europe,  and  that  ministers 
were  doing  their  duty  in  the  course 
they  were  taking :  the  moment  that 
the  treat7  was  violated  by  the  re- 
turn of  Bonaparte  to  power,  that 
moment  we  had  a  just  right  to  go 
to  war :  there  was  no  option  len : 
it  was  altogether  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, for  it  was  impossible  to  rely  on 
die  professions  of  the  French  ruler, 

.On  a  division  there  appeared  for 
the  amendment,  44— Against  it, 
156 — Majority  for  war,  112— Ad- 
journed. 

House  of  commons,  May  25.— 
Lord  CasUereagh  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  regent's  mes- 
sage m  a  speech  of  some  length,  but 
which  it  is  altogether  unnecessary 
to  detail,  as  almost  every  argument 
he  used  for  the  war  was  the  same 
as  those  urged  by  lord  Liverpool  in 
the  other  house,  the  substance  of 
which  we  have  carefully  given.  He 
stated  f  however,  that  he  had  ;that 
morning  exchanged  with  the  Aus. 
trian  ambassador  the  ratification  of 
tbe  treaty  of  March  25t  so  that 
treaty  was  complete  on  all  sides ; 
and  bis  imperial  msijesty  had  also 


accepted  the  declaraiton  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish government  respecting  the  8th 
article  of  that  treaty,  and  had  re- 
solved to  act  in  perfect  concert  with 
the  allies  in.  opposing  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.— The 
noble  lord  also  reiid  a  document, 
which  he  contended  was  completely 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  that 
man,  and  fully  proved  how  impos- 
sible it  was  for  him  to  succumb 
to  his  destiny,  and  to  submit  to 
disappointments.  The  document 
was  written  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  placed  between  marshals  Blu- 
cher  and  SchU'artzenberg  j  and  fore- 
seeing ^is  danger,  he  directed  his 
minister  to  conclude  a  treafy,  but 
to  take  care  that  he  might  be  able  to 
break  it.  Here  the  noble  lord  read 
the  document,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :— **  Translation  of  a  letter 
from  the  duke  of  Bassano  to  the 
duke  of  Vicenza,  in  the  cypher  of 
the  emperor  with  his  ministers.-— 
March  19,  1H14.— Sir,— Your  ex- 
cellency will  have  received,  or  will 
doubtless  in  the  course  of  tG»<lay  re- 
ceive, the  dispatch  from  Rheims  of 
which  M.  Frochot  was  the  bearer, 
and  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  emperor;—- The  em- 
peror desires  that  vou  would  avoid 
explaining  yourself  clearly  upon 
every  thing  which  may  relate  to  de- 
livering up  the  fortresses  of  Ant- 
werp, Mayence,  and  Alexandria,  if 
you  should  be  obliged  to  consent  to 
those  cessions  ;  his  majesty  intend- 
ing, even  tliongh  he  should  have 
ratified  the  treaty,  to  be  gtiided  by 
the  military  situation  of  affairs. 
Wait  till  the  last  moment.  The 
bad  faith  of  the  allies  in  r^pect  to 
the  capitulations  of  Dresden,  Dant- 
zic,  and  Gorcum,  authorizes  us  to 
endeavour  not  to  be  duped.  Referi 
therefore,  these  questions  to  a  miliv 
tary  arrangement,  as  was  done  at 
PresbttrgtVitmumiidTilBt.  Hit 
majesty 
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majesty  desires  that  yon  would  not 
ioie  sij^ht  of  die  dispoation  ^hich 
he  will  feel  not  to  deliver  up  those 
three  keys  of  France,  if  military 
events,  on  which  he  is  willing  still 
to  rely,  should  permit  him  not  to  do 
so,  eyen  if  he  should  have  signed 
the  cession  of  all  these  provinces. 
In  a  word,  his  majesty  wishes  to  be 
able,  after  the  treaty^  to  be  guided 
by  existing  circumstances,  to  the 
last  moment.  He  orders  you  to 
bum  this  letter  as  soon  as  you  have 
read  it." — ^That  the  authenticity  of 
this  letter  (said  lord  C.)  would  be 
denied  by  the  enemy  as  usual,  there 
was  no  manner  of  doubt.  The  sy- 
stem of  falsehood  was  as  much  in- 
corporated with  their  system  as  vio- 
lence and  rapacity,  and  the  decep- 
tion and  concealment  which  were 
practised  on  the  public  mind  in 
France  were  almost  incredible. 
Here  the  noble  lord  mentioned,  that 
while  he  was  at  a  town  in  France,  in 
the  early  part  of  1814,  he  happened 
to  read  an  address,  purporting  to 
come  from' the  inhabitants,  which 
they  told  him  was  an  entire  fabrica- 
tion. ^  He  would  ask  whether  a  sy- 
stem formed  on  fraud  and  decep- 
tion, such  as  that  exhibited  by  the 
French  government,  was  likely  to 
be  permanent? — The  noble  lord 
concluded  with  moving  an  address 
to  the  prince  regent,  assuring  his 
royal  highness  ottheir  cordial  sup- 
port in  the  measures  he  may  take 
in  conjunction  with  his  allies  against 
the  common  enemy. 
-  Lord  G.  Cavendish  coincided  in 
that  part  of  the  address  wl]iich  re- 
commended concert  and  co-opera- 
tion with  our  allies  $  but  he  could 
not  consent  to  plnnge  this  coun- 
try into  a  war,  the  only  object  of 
M^ich  was  to  overturn  the  power 
of  the  present  sovereign  of  France. 
Entertaining  these  views,  the  noble 


lord  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  expressing  ^'the  willingness 
of  the  house  to  concur  widi  the 
pHnce  regent  in  the  meastires  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  saiiny  of 
the  country  at  the  present  crisis* 
and  for  preserving  an  intimate  con^ 
certwitn  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent; but  at  the  same  time  acquaint- 
ing his  royal  highness,  that  to  com- 
mence a  war  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  excluding  an  individual  from  the  « 
government  of  a  country,  appears 
unjust  and  unwise,  and  leaving  ui  * 
no  alternative  between  the  totsu  de- 
struction of  that 'government,  and 
the  disgrace  of  bemg  at  last  com- 
pelled to  treat  with  it  in  the  event 
of  failure." 

Mr.  J.  Smith  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. He  urged  the  dangers  of  a 
war  with  France,  and  the  financial 
difficulties  of  this  country,  as  plead- 
ing lolidly  for  peace. 

Mr.  Grattan  heartily  approved 
of  the  address.  He  said,  among 
other  things,  that  this  was  the  very 
time  to  put  down  the  French  ruler ; 
that  the  French  people  were.averse 
to  him  5  that  he  only  pretended  to 
give  them  liberty  to  answer  his 
selfish  ends ;  that  no  treaty  would 
bind  him ;  that  under  him  all 
France  was  corrupted  ;  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  confirm  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  a  military  domi-  < 
nation,  founded  on  a  triumph  over 
civil  ri;>hts,  which  had  made  the 
experiment  of  governing  a  great 
nation  without  any  religion,  and 
which  aimed  at  governing  Europe 
by  means  of  breaking  oaths  and  ae^ 
posing  the  king.  Such  a  proceed-* 
ing  would  degrade  the  honour  of 
England  ;  ana  when  we  ceased  to 
be  first,  we  must  be  last :  when  we 
descended  frcmi  our  exalted,  rank, 
we  should  become  nothing. 
.  Sir  F.  Burdett  admired  the  elo- 
quence 
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Moceaf  die  r^^  hoiKmiaUt  gen- 
iWraaiii  but  thought  his  exagger*- 
tions  ^ual  to  those,  imputed  to  the 
French.  He  h&d  not  conyinced 
ktm  of  the  josttce  or  the  expediency 
9f  this  war.  Tbfe  detestable  prm* 
ei^  of  the  astassinatton  of  Botia* 
parte  was  held  ottt.-^*^he  allies 
ihemselves  h^d  shown  but  refy  lft« 
tie  faith.  They  had  in  twenty  years 
fepeatedlf  broken  their  treaties  with 
Sonaparte  and  with  ns»  though  they 
had  sometimes  been  all  in  alliance 
With  us^  and  at  ocbets  all  in  alliance 
with  him.  Russia  had  opposed  us 
in  an  armed  neutrality  against  what 
we  called  our  maritime  rights ; 
frusMa  had  seized  on  those  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  the  l^ltig  of  En* 
gland,  which  we  had  conrerted  into 
H  kingdom.  As  to  views  of  liberty 
ftom  Bonaparte,  what  hopes  of  li- 
^rty»  religious  or  ciril,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  conduct  of  the  allies  ? 
Recollect  the  invasion  of  Poland, 
the  destruction  of  its  government, 
and  the  scenes  of  carnage  and  blood 
that  ensued,  and  the  march  of  the 
allies  to  pky  the  same  game  in 
France.  Was  not  the  name  of  the 
Sourbons  formerly  synonymous  in 
this  country  with  perfidy  ?  One 
historian  speaking  of  Louis  XIV. 
said,  that  he  never  wanted  a  pre** 
teace  to  break  treaties.  The  French 
cmpeior  and  the  other  sover^gna 
were  much  upon  a  par  on  this  sab- 
jeet,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
00  the  breaking  the  peace  of  A- 
xuens^  the  grounds  ot  war  by  this 
eouiitry  were  not  placed  so  as  tojus- 
tifj  usk  All  the  crimes  committed 
eould  not  be  imputed  to  Bonaparte. 
All  the  other  great  continental  pow- 
ers were  aggrandizing  thermselves, 
asd  dblkerattng  sma£r  siatosy  and ' 
beading  ^er  millioaa  of  peof^e  to 
difhrent  gdiremmencit.  Saxony 
WM,  iHtbout  ^gartil  to  her  rights, 


consigfned  over  to  Prussia*  Every 
smidl  powet  that  bore  a  naifte  that 
looked  like  freedom  was  6bliterated. 
We  went  first  to  yitzt  to  asiist'the 
Dutch  about  the  opening  of  die 
Scheldt,  and  now  we  had  dons 
what  was  most  abhorrent  to  theni, 
by  placing  diem  under  a  king,  and 
of  our  own  making.  Wa£  he  the 
public  choice  ?— In  fact,  Bonapattc 
would  from  these  circumstances  find 
alliances  in  Belgium,  in  Holland* 
in  Saxony,  in  Genoa,  in  Italy,  and 
in  Poland,  if  opportunity  occurred 
to  avail  himself  of  them.  In  this 
rotten  state,  all  Europe  saw  decla- 
rations broken  in  jthe  most  ^shame* 
le^s  manner.  He  could  not  pretend 
to  prophesy  on  the  events  of  w^r, 
but  at  any  rate,  we  should  entail  on 
ourselves  incalculable  burthens.  It 
was  said  that  Bonaparte  seized 
Spain,  and  established  the  worst  of 
despotism;  What  had  happened 
in  Spain  ?  Good  God  !  We  had 
engaged  in  treades,  which  if  not  li- 
terally binding  us  to  her  freedom, 
leagued  us  with  the  patriots.  -We 
tooK  them  by  the  hand,  praised  their 
valour,  fought  side  by  side  with 
them,  for  an  object  common  to  £r.« 
glish  and  Spaniards,  had  all  their 
resources  at  command,  and  they 
submitted  to  an  English  command- 
er. How  did  we  perform  our  en* 
gagements  ?  We  abandoned  them, 
and  even  gave  money  o  the  odi- 
ous and  Qontemptible  tyrant  Ferdi- 
nand Vn.  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion; and  he  had  persecuted  the  pa- 
triots, one  of  wlK>m  was  even  de« 
nied  refuge  in  an  English  fortxess. 
He  believed  the  military  despotism 
in  France  was  more  pleasing  to  the 
foreign  pOwers  than  a  free  constitu- 
tion, and  perhaM  was  so  also  to  our 
goremment.  Believing  that  every 
people'  had  a  right  to  choose  their 
own  government,  he  was  neitb^ 

for 
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for  forcing  liberty  or  despotism  on 
France,  by  war;  and  wishing  to 
avoid  a  war  on  such  a  principle  of 
interference^  he  should. yoce  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  W,  Wynne  argued,  that  the 
past  history  of  Bonaparte  fully 
proved  him  to  be  incompetent  to 
an^  thing  like  the  spirit  of  an  ho- 
aourable  engagesient. 

Messrs,  Ponsonby,  Plunket,  Tler- 
aey,  and  others  spoke  on  the  subject 
when  the  house  divided— Against 
the  amendment,  331— For  it,  92 
—Majority  for  war,  239.— Ad- 
journecL 

May  26. — ^The  house  went  into 
a  committee  of  supply,  when 

Lord  Castlereagh  began  with  a 
description  of  the  n\eans  with  which 
the  war  against  France  was  about 
to  be  commenced.  He  said,  that 
the  vast  exertiofis  now  ziuiking  by 
all  the  powers  of  the  continent  must 
satisfy  every  one,  that  our  subsidies 
cannot  supply  the  motive  which 
impels  them  to  action,  nor  cover 
more  than  a;  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  attendant  expense. 
The  amount  of  the  pecuniary  aid 
sibout  to  be  advanced  to  the  three 
great  powers  for  the  present  year ' 
was  5,000,000JL  By  the  treaty  on 
which  this  sum  is  supplied,  Austria^ 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  are  bound  to 
brine  each  150,000  men  into  tlie 
fiel(L  England  is  to  furnish  a  force 
of  the  same  ejLtent,  or,  failing  to  do 
this,  to  make  up  her  contingent  in 
money  at  the  rate  of  20/.  for  every 
infaatry,  and  SO/,  for  every  cavalry, 
soldier.  The  allies,  however,  have 
not  confined  themselves  to  bringing 
into  the  field  merely  the  150,000 
men  specified  in  the  treaty.  Aus- 
tria, ezdu^ve  of  a  force  of  150,000 
neo  employed  in  Italy,  which  alone 
would  oare  satisfied  the  treaty, 
had  anaies  to  the  same  extent  on 
Ae  Upper   Rbiot   aboiAt  to  «ct 


against  France.^  The  empttor  of 
Kussiii  had  put  in  motion  an  army 
of  225,000  men  under  general  Bar- 
clay de  Tolli,  which  was  expectttd 
to  arrive  on  the  Rhine  as  complete 
in  numbers  as  it  was  when  it  quit* 
ted  the  Russian  frontier ;  and  he  had 
signified  to  the  prince  regent,  that 
an  additional  force  of  150,000  men» 
under  general  Wittgenstein,  wa« 
assembled,  and  would  forthwith, 
march  against  France,  if  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  campaign  should 
make  this  measure  necessary ;  and 
the  whole  of  these  corps  are  rejpr*- 
sented  to  be  in  a  state  of  militaiT 
efficiency  that  never  was  surpassed, 
Prussia,  instead  of  the  contingeac 
she  was  bound  to  furnish  by  the 
treaty,  had  put  in  motion  236,0M 
men.  The  forces  to  be  furatsh«d 
by  Bavaria,  Wirtembei^,  Badeag^ 
Saxony,  Hanover,  the  HanseTowns 
and  the  smaller  sutes  on  the  Rhiil^ 
amount  to  150,000  more.  TothQ« 
are  to  be  added  the  En^lis^  armft 
under  die  duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  army  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, each  50,000  strong.  The  resah 
of  this  statement  was,  that  no  ItM 
than  a  million  and  eleven  thousand 
men  were  now  advancing  to  the 
frontiers  of  France.  The  suborifi- 
nate  states  it  was  proposed  to  airav 
by  distributing  among  them  that 
sum  which  may  be  due  from  £a^ 
gland  to  complete  the  contingenc 
which  she  had  engaged  to  furutsiu 
Thus,  supposing  she  should  nos 
augment  her  army  beyohd  50,00(J 
men,  which  it  was  assumed  would 
be  the  extent  of  her  co-operation  la 
men  in  the  present  campaign,  die 
difference  to  be  paid  in  aid  ct  tbtt 
exertions  of  Bavariai,  Wixtemb£rg» 
and  the  other  powers  above  enum^ 
rated,  would  be  2,500,000/*  While 
with  forces  so  greatly  augniienCed 
the  allies  prepare  to  advance  upon 
Bonaparte  -,  Lord  putlereagh.  re* 
marked 
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marked  with  sads&cdon,  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  se- 
parate their  armies,  as  formerly^  to 
waste  and  besiege  the  stronj;  places 
which  he  had  garrisoned  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  which  had 
subsisted  armies  without  expense  tq 
Flrance,  which  required  to  be  watch- 
ed by  superior  numbers  of  the  al- 
lies. The  situation  of  things  he  de- 
scribed to  be  how  completely  re- 
Tersed.  Those  strong  places  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  auies,  they  can 
pour  their  undivided  masses  into 
the  very  heart  of,  France.  Gn  its 
frontier  thty  possess  some  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe,  on  which, 
in  the  event  of  meeting  vnih  a  check, 
they  could  securely  retire,  without 
bein^  exposed-to  those  calamities  to 
whidi  a  defeated  army  in  other  cir- 
cumstances Would  be  exposed*  A 
strong  barrier  had  been  erected  on 
that  frontier,  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  it  might  be  expected  the 
French  would  attempt  to  penetrate ; 
and,  when  behind  this  it  was  recol- 
lected the  allies  possessed  Antwerp, 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  and  Mae- 
stricnt,  it  may,  the  noble  lord  con- 
tended, be  assumed  that  never 
could  Europe  engage  in  a  just  cause 
with  fairer  prospects  of  cuccess,  or 
with  less  grounds  for  apprehension, 
even  in  defeat.  Under  those  cir^ 
cumstances,  therefore,  he  should 
conclude  vrith  moving  that  there  be 
five  millions  granted  to  his  majesty, 
to  enable  him  to  make  good  hts  en- 
^gements  with  the  three  great  con- 
tinental powers,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  every  body 
must  be  aware  that  it  was  the  in- 
temion  of  ministers  to  embark  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  agamst  Bo- 
naparte, and  to  pay  them  all.  If 
the  whole  nation,,  as  well  as  the 
house,  in  its  madness,  were  devoted 
to  wtr,  thiey  must  think  the  subsidy 


extremely  moderate.  Notwith- 
standing what  had  been  said,  he 
would  insist  that  the  real  object 
of  the  subsidy  and  the  wsp-,  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  invasion  of  the  French  terri- 
tory was  resolved  on.  But  suppose 
this  invasion  should  be  replied, 
and  that  the  allies  do  not  establish 
themselves  in  France,  was  it  to  be 
believed  that  these  five  millions 
would  be  sufficient  for  more  than 
one  year  ?  It  was  easy  to  put  so 
many  men  upon  paper,  and  to  argue 
that  the  war  must  be  concluded  in 
a  year.  But  supposing  Bonaparte 
to  be  killed  within  the  year,  aid  it 
necessarily  follow  that  the  contest 
wouldbeat  anend  ?  We  were  brought 
into  a  condition  of  paying  the  price 
of  all  the  iniquities  that  we  had  pre- 
tended to  deplore;  and  when  the 
noble  lord  tells  us  that  he  was  ne- 
gotiating in  an  entrenched  camp, 
on  account  of  the  jealousies  that  ex- 
isted ;imong  the  allied  powers,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct  of 
those  powers,  of  the  bad  faith  of  one 
of  whom  he  records  an  instanced 
Austria,  it  seemed,  after  borrowing 
a  large  loan  from  this  country,  had 
no  intention  or  idea  of  repaying 
one  farthing  of  it.  There  was  also 
the  Dutch  loan,  the  interest  of 
which  we  were  to  take  upon  our- 
selves, because  Russia  eitht?r  would 
not  or  could  not  pay  it.  The  inter- 
est had  been  paid  uprfn  it  till  with- 
in the  last  four  or  five  years,  since 
which  time  it  had  ceased,  and  now 
we,  the  people  of  England,  were  to 
pay.  the  interest ;  and  what  was  a 
thousand  times  more  horrid  to 
think  of^^  we  were  paying  the  price 
of  the  blood  which  the  empress  of 
Russia  had  shed,  in  Poland.  A 
more  horrible  transaction  than  thb 
Could  never  have  been  contem- 
plated even  by  Bonaparte  himsel£ 
We  were  told  that  we  bad  one  mil- 
lion 
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Bon  of  men  in  the  field,  and  that 
one  half  of  France  was  in  a  state  of 
revolt ;  why,  tlien,  might  not  these 
men  stand  hj*  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^  insurrec* 
tion  work  its  way  ?  But  the  noble 
lord  and  his  colleagues  seem'  to  be 
convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  powers  of  Europe  one  com- 
mon object  to  fight  about,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  upon  one 


another.  It  was  against  this  mad- 
ness of  rushing  into  war  that  he 
should  take  the  only  method  that 
remained  to  him,  and  divide  the 
committee  on  the  question  before 
them. 

^iany  other  members  sppke:  after 
which  the  house  divided.  For  the 
motion,  160 — Against  it,  16*-Ma- 
jority,  l^i.— Adjourned. 
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HOUSE  of  commons.  May  SI. 
— Lord  Althorpe  de^ribed  . 
at  length  the  nature  of  the  grant  of 
100,000/.  to  the  prince  regent,  and 
contended  that  it  could  legally  only 
be  applied  to  theoutfit,  wli^reas  it 
had  been  applied  to  the'  payment  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  debts.  The 
noble  lord  entered  into  the  subject 
of  the  prince's  debts,  adverted  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  matter  h^d 
previously  been  treated  by  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagb),  and  said  a  de- 
histon  had  been  practised  on  the 
Kouse^— the  money  had  been  obtain- 
ed {&[  one  object  and  applied  to 
another;  be  therefore  moved— ^ 
•*Tbat  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  application  of 
100,000/.  granted  by  parliament  to 
the  prince  regent,  by  the  52d  of  the 
king,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  as- 
suming the  royal  authority';  and 
that  the  said  committee  have  the 
1S15. 


power  to  send  for  and  examine  pa- 
pers and  persons." 

Lord  Castlereagb  hoped  the 
house  would  not  suffer  the  noblelor  J 
to  lull  the  house  (vith  the  word  *'  'n^ 
quiry;**  for,  K  the  committee  were 
appointed,  it  meant  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  convey  a  direct 
censure  on  the  application  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  by  the  prince 
regent.  He  denied  any  improvi- 
dent expenditure  of  the  civil  list, 
/Which  was  presumed  to  have  taken 
place  and  put  forward  as  the  ground 
of  the  motion.  The  fact  was  directly 
the  reverse.  By  the  anuingement 
made  in  the  commencement  of  the 
present  reign,  by  which  his  majesty 
accepted  a  specific  sum  voted  by 
parliament,  instead  of  certain  reve- 
nues which  supplied  the  civil  list  of 
George  the  Second,  there  was  a 
saving  to  the  public  of  at  least 
10,000,000/.  This  he  should  prove 
M  by 
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by  documents  comiQuntcatQd  to  the 
^znmittee  above  stairs  by  order  of 
the  house. — He  would  ask  tlieiif 
was  there  any  ground  for  supposing 
^e  civil  list  wus  in  such  a  state  as 
to  call  for  an  inquiry  ?     But  it  was 
said  no  estimate  had  been  given  of 
dieapplicationof  the  J00,000/.  which 
was  the  si^bject  of  this  motion.  He 
would  ans)ver,  that  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  act,  it  was  applied  to 
thechargesin;:identtolMsroyalhigh- 
ness's  assuming  the  royal  authoiity; 
charges  considered  much  grei^ter 
by  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  year 
in  which  his  royal  highness  had  been 
restricted  regent,  and  for  which  no 
public  provision  had  'been  made, 
but  were  defrayed  out  of  his  royal 
highness's  property   as   prince   of 
Wales.     If.  his  royal  highness,  for 
the  security  of  his  property  asptince 
of  Wales,  had  sold  out  every  thing, 
or  consigned  it  to  trifttees,  on  as- 
suming the   reins  of  government, 
the  public  would  have  had  to  pro- 
vide an  establishment  of  horses, 
carriages,    furniture,     wine>"   &:c. 
amounting,  not  to  100,000/.  but  to 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds ! 
But  of  this   100,000/,  the  sum  of 
97>000/.  was  applied  to  small  debts 
of  his  royal  highness,  which  to  the 
amount  of  80,000/.  had  been  con- 
tracted  within  the  year.    The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  observing,  that 
llie  50,000/.  voted  for  his  royal  high- 
ness's  debts  had  been  so  applied, 
and  this  sum  of  100,000/.  was  ap» 
plied  strictly  witliin  the  intention 
of  the  act  to  the  charges  of  his  royal 
highnesses  assumption  of  the  sove- 
reign authority* 

Sfr.  Tierney  said,  the  real  ques* 
tion  was,  whether  the  100,000/. 
had  been  voted  in  conformity  to  the 
act.  He  was  appealed  to  by  jthe 
fioble  lord  as.  having  been  present 
a€  a  ftte  given  by  the  prince  whea 


this  sum  wks  Voted.    Ht  certainly 
remembered  that  ihe  j  it  was  me 
last  time  he  had  been  at  Carlton 
House.     He  had  since  lost  his  tick* 
et.     But  he  denied  that  the  prmce 
was  at  any  increased  expense'puring 
the  year  of  his  restricted  regency  | 
and  he  would  ask,  was  it  a  deoeot 
argumdm  of  i^e  noble  lord  to  sag* 
gest,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should 
sell  hiS'  wine  and  hire  his  fumitiwe 
to  the  prince  regent  ?  He  (Mr.T.) 
had  no  doubt  the  prince  would  be 
the  first  to  disclaim  such  a  proceed- 
ing.   But  would  the  prince  have  a 
right  to  sell  his  property,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  lord?    Had 
not  Carlton  House,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  it,  been  made  royal 
property  by  the  parliamentary  ar- 
rangement for  paying    his    royal 
highness's  debts  ?    The  right  ho- 
nourable  gentleman  next  proceeded 
to  anima^ert  on  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Grey,  secretary  to  the  trustees  who 
had  applied  this  sum,  and  described 
it  as  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  house. 
This  sum,  he  contended,  was  im- 
propriated by  act  of  parliament^and 
that  impropriation  had  been  vio- 
lated.    If  the  house  shut  its  eyes  to 
such  a  violation  in  a  higher  quar* 
ter,  they  could  no  longer  visit  with 
meiited  reprehension  the  same  mis- 
conduct in  persons  of  an  humbler 
description.  •   He  looked  upon  it 
as  a  silly  argument^    that  horses^ 
carriages,    furniture,    must    IiaVe 
been  purchased  for  the  prince  r^ 
gent.     Did  the^  noble  lord  mean  to 
say  that  his  royal  highness  was  not 
provide;d  with  tliose  articles  before 
he  was  called  to  exercise  tiie  royal 
functions,  or  that  the  prince  re^nt 
must  purchase  |^eni  from  the  pnnc* 
q£  Wales  ?     It  was  always  his  ( Mr. 
T.'s)  wish,  that  his  royal  highness** 
debts  should  be  paid,  in  order  tbac 
he  might  -asscuDe  the  mm  of  go* 
Temmcut 
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tefnuaeiit  with  his  rojnVmmd  per- 
fectly at  case.     But  ministers  their 
reaenteJ  any  discorery  of  the  st^te 
of  hi&affrdf s,  pfobably  with  a  view 
to  havmg  a  secret  which  it  would 
be  in  their  |5owef'to  reveal,  and  also 
to  "atone  for  their  conduct  to  his 
royal  highness  in  1795,  by  their  be- 
haviour at  a  time  wheA,he  had  it  in 
his  power   to    give  them   jJIrtces.' 
The  present  case  vs^s  certaiiiiy  onri 
that  called  for  inquiry,  and  the  com- 
missioners ought  to  be  examined  as 
to  the  mode  of  the  application  of 
the  100,000/.,  which   he  believed 
trbuld  be  found  to  be  the  work  of 
a  cabal.     If  an  examination  should 
not  take  place,  the  people  of  En- 
gland would  say  that  the  house  was 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  burthens 
of  the  people,  though  each  man  was 
xnade  to  pay  a  tenth  of  his  income. 
Upon  the  present  question  the  cha- 
tacter  of  the  house  was  more  at 
Stake  than  upon  any  other,  as  it 
trould'be  said  that  those  who  should 
Vote  against  inquiry  were   paying 
court  to  the  crown.     In  the  present 
Itate  of  the  country  evei7  -man 
dioald  be  convinced  that  he  did  not 
pay  one  farthing  more  than  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  5  allhe  want- 
ed was  a  committee;  but  m)t  like 
that  on  the  civil  list,  most  of  the 
Inembers  of  which  had  been  men  in 
official  situations.     Should  inquiry 
be  refused,  suspicion  would  work 
On  the  public  mind,  and  consequent- 
ly do  more  iftischfef  than  any  in- 
qntry  passibl^^  could  do. . 
•    Mr.  Leadr  said,  it  was  of  no  con^ 
sequence  wheth^  the  sum  had  been 
kppOed  in  the  matiner  prescribed 
fey    pailiam^t,    or   tt)    discharge 
claims  that  had  beeti  sanctioned  bf 
parliament.     Now  the"  kp^q^tioa 
Df  50,000/.  annually  had  been  sarie^ 
tioned  by  parliament  tb  liqtiJdace 
tettsXli  dehtSy  and  by  so  mtfch  6f  the 
^tm:  dl  fOOfidOi.  havifig  been-ajpi 


plied  in  fhat  Qianner^  a 'saving  or 
50,000/.  for  one  year  woiiM  take . 
place.  For  these  and  various  ^^fhte'! 
reasons  he  viras  decidedly  ag^n^t' 
the  motion.  .  *  * 

.  Mr.  W.  Wynne  nad  never  hear<if 
a  speech  thai  was  more  directly 
against  the  privilege  of  parliament, 
the  control  of  that  house  over  the 
public  money,  and  the  very  sub-! 
Stance  of  the  constitution,  than  that 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman Who  had  just  sat  down,  a^ 
it  was  a  high  misdemeanor  to  apply 
money- in  any  other  way  than  that 
for  which,  it  had  been  Voted  by  par** 
Bamefit.  ' 

Mr,  Potisotrbyobsefved,that  par* 
liament  knew  npthtrrgof  the  prince'l 
debts ;  but  even  had  they  been 
sanctioned  by  the  hc5Use,  that  would 
be  no  justification:of  such  conduct 
at  the  present.  For  himself,  he  al* 
ways  wished  that  the  house  had 
known  of  the  pringe's  debts,  and  hd 
was  sure  there  could  have  been  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
discharging  them.  The  questiofl 
had  been  termed  one  of  form ;  but 
it  involved  those  rights  for  which 
our  ancestors  had  fought  and  bled. 
When  Charles  I.  could  raise  no 
more  money  illegally,  by  meafts  of 
prostitute  lawyers  and  unprincipled 
judges,  he  came  to  parliament  and 
said,  Give  me  money,  and  your  owrt 
commissioners  shall  manage  it. 
The  control  over  the  'public  mo- 
ney in  the  hands  of  the"  house  of 
comrabns  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  British  cbnstittltioft^and  the  ba- 
.  sis  of  our  liberty. 

The  solicitor  general  contended 
{hat  th^  law  had  not  been  violated, 
ind  that  there  had  been  no  misap- 
plication to  call  for  a  committee, 
which  in  other  words  would  be  an 
untnferited  censure  onhisrOyal  high-' 
hcss  the  prince  regent. 

Lord  Miiten  gave  notice,  that  id 
M  2  the 
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the  event  of  the  motioa  of  t^e  ho- 
nourable gentleman  being  nega- 
tived, he  should  submit  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — •«  That  it  appears 
to  this  house  that  100,000/.  gtanted 
^  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales  by  the  57th  of  ihe  king, 
cap.  9.  was  made  over  to  commis- 
sioners, and  applied  contrary  to  the 
said  act  oF  parliament." 

The  question  was  then  called  for, 
and  the  house  divided. — For  the. 
committee,  105 — Against  ii,  225 — 
Majority,  120. 

The'  motion  was  consequently 
negatived. 

X.ord  Milton's  proposition  was 
put  by  the  speaker,  and  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Hpuse  of  lords,  June  1. — Lord 
Lauderdale  called  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  lord  Roseberry's  divorce,  and 
argued  upon  the  two  clauses  which 
prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  the 
offending  parties,  and  which  depriv- 
ed the  lady  of  her  marriage  settle- 
ment, as  carrying  with  them  the  in- 
fliction of  pains  and  penalties,  which 
could  be  justified  only  by  making 
similar  punishments  the  general  law 
of  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  this  case, 
a  particular  enactment  to  meet  a 
par  ticular  case.  The  noble  lord  re- 
ferred to  the  various  attempts  which 
had  been  made  to  pass  a  general  law 
which  should  prohibit,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  intermarriage  of 
the  parties,  and  the  ipanner  in  which 
those  attempts  had  been  defeated ; 
and  observed,  that  in  proportion  as 
their  lord&hips  were  anxious  to  grant 
the  relief  contemplated  by  the  pre- 
sent bill,  they  ought  to  abstain  from 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  which 
would  risk  its  rejection  in  another 
house.  He  should  first  move,  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  bill  which  de- 
prived lady  Roseberry  of  the  set- 
tlement to  which  she  was  entitled 


under  her,  marriage  contract  should 
be  left  out. 

Lord  Grenville  felt  the  strongest 
reluctance  to  the  motion  of  his  noble 
fiiend.  He  certainly  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to- 
pass  a  general  law  upon  the  matter 
of  divorce,  which  should  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  parties;  but,  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  or  till  it  was 
done,  they  were  bound  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  society  by  such 
legislative  measures  as  were  witliin 
tlieir  reach.  With  respect' to  the 
clause  prohibiting  the  intermarriage 
of  the  offending  parties,  he  begged 
their  lordships  to  reflect  what  would 
be  the  opinion  entertained  out  of 
doors,  when  it  should  be  known 
that  they  had  struck  out  tiie  clause, 
not  only  in  direct  contradiction  of  a 
standing  order  of  that  house,  but 
also  because  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  prohibit  such  a  mar- 
riage as,  in  this  case,  must  be  con- 
tracted, if  the  offending  parties 
were  resolved  to  unite  tliemselves 
together. 

Lord  tllenborough  warmly  ani- 
madverted upon  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  adultery  commiued. 
by  lady  Roseberry,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  every  circle  of  do- 
mestic life  if  such  invasions  of  its 
purity  and  honour  were  not  mark- 
ed by  the  stn^ngest  reprobation, 
and  visited  with  the  severest  penal- 
ties. He  defended  all  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  as  consistent  with  for- 
mer practice,  and  as  being  especi- 
ally called  for  from  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.  *.        , 

Lord  Lauderdale  withdrew  his 
amendment :  the  report  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill  finally  passed. 

House  of  commons,  June  2.-7 
Lord  Palmers  ton  said,  he',  should 
merely  state  to  tlie  house,  in  a  ge- 
neral way,  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
rangements relative  to  the  army. 

The 
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The  total  amount  of  land  forces 
at  Christmas  last  was  190,259/  for 
which  the  charge  was  5,587,706/. 
for  Great  Britain,  and  1,1S4,178/. 
for  Ireland— in  all  6,7'il, 880/.  But 
since  the  rupture  with  France  there 
had  been  an  augmentation  of  9148 
men,  and  317,219/.  of  charge,  leav- 
ing the  balance  of  diminution  in  fa- 
vour of  the  present  year,  of  4'7>O0O 
men  and  'ifiS'J^OOOi.  of  charge.  The 
augmen ration  to  the  land  forces, 
since  Christmas  last,  amoiinted  in 
all  to  9148  men,  and  »8*,0C0/.  of 
charge.  The  augmentation  to  the 
staff  was  50,000/.  On  a  general 
view,  including  the  augmentation 
since  the  change  in  our  relations 
with  France,  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  estimates  compared  with 
those  of  last  year,  without  including 
the  militia,  but  merely  the  land 
forces  and  foreign  corps,  of  47,000 
men,  and  2,652,000/.  charges. 

General  Gascoigne  made  some  re- 
marks on' the  subject  of  officers'  wi- 
dows, and  concluded  with  moving 
an  additional  allowance  of  500/.  to 
the  widows  of  h'eutenant-colonels, 
and  of  700/.  to  the  widows  of  ma- 
jors. 

Mn  Bennett  objected  to  the  mili- 
fary  tone  given  to  the  young  mind 
at  the  establishment  of  Sandhurst. 

Sir  John  Hope  argued  upon  the 
propriecy  of  encouraging  such  a  spi- 
rit in  such  an  institution:  by  it  we 
had  long  been  enabled  to  supply  our 
own  staff  from  our  own  officers, 
without  being  dependent  upon  other 
countries. 

After  some  conversation,  the  re- 
solution  was  agreed  to.— Several 
sums  were  then  voted  for  the  diffe- 
rent  heads  of  army  expenditure, 
which  form  in  all  a  total  of 
7,917,387/. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proposed  a  vote  to  complete  the  ar- 
my extraordiiiaries.    Towards  the 


army  extraordinaries  of  the  pre- 
*ent  year  three  millions  had  already- 
been  voted,  and  it  was  now  in  his 
contemplation  to  propose  a  farther 
vote  of  nine  millions,  making  in  aU 
twelve  millions  for  the  army  ex- 
traordinaries of  the  current  year. 
Looking  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
years  1812  and  1813,  excepting  the 
arrears  of  the  former  years,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  millions  a  year.  From  those 
three  calculations  an  approximation 
might  be  formed,  and  he  would  put 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee*, 
whether  the  sum  he  proposed  was 
too  small?  That  the  sum  was  great 
he  allowed;  but  on  considerations 
both  of  policy  and  occonomy,  a  great 
effort,  which  might  bring  the  con- 
test to  a  speedy  conclusion,  was  ad- 
visable. He  concluded  by  moving 
a  grant  of  nine  millions,  to  complete 
the  army  extraordinaries  for  the 
present  yfear. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  if  wc 
proceeded  at  our  present  rate  of  ex-  • 
penditure,  the  house  should  have 
some  reason,  before  it  sanctioned  it, 
to  believe  that  the  war  would  be 
concluded  even  before  the  ead  of 
the  present  year. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  the 
expense  of  the  year  would  be  very 
great ;  but  it  would  have  been  great 
even  if  it  had  not  been  a  year  of  war, 
because  the  arrears  of  the  last  war 
were  between  18  and  20  millions. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  it  wa^  to  be 
observed,  that  an  arrear  of  20  mil- 
lions had  been  incurred  during  the 
former  war,  while  the  expenditure 
of  the  war  was  supposed  to  have 
been  fully  provided  for:  they  should 
take  care  that  they  did  not  incur 
another  20  millions  of  arrears;  ^nd 
notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of 
80  millions  in  me  present  year,  we 
were  not  secure  against  it. 

The  resolotion  was  agreed  to. 

Ms  'Jund 
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.  Jane  5:— -On  the  report  being 
l)rought  up  from  the  comxnittee  <»* 
supply. 

Lord  John  Russell  made  some 
I  observations  on  the  war  now  com- 
mencing: he  thought  we  had  no 
right  to  say  that  such  or  such  a  pet^ 
fion  should  .govern  France.  Am- 
4>ition  was  not  unknown  to  the  JBour- 
bonsy  and  the  most  faithless  of  at- 
tacks was-  that  made  even  under 
XiOui^  Xyi.:in.the  American  war. 
't  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  objected  lo  the 
xeaola(K)as»  and  the  measure  whicli 
i>ccasioned  them.  When  it  was  prdh 
poted  to  sanction  the  war,  no  views 
of  the  means  we  possessed  for  car* 
rying  it  on  were  laid  before  parlia- 
ment ;  which  he  thought  necessary 
as  the  foundation  of  such  a  measure, 
whether  it  were  one  of  justice  or  ex^ 
pediency.  With  24  millions  of  war 
iazes,  we  might  Kkve  a  deficit  of 
45  Q^iUions.  Let  it  be  explained, 
how  we  were  to  gO;on.  If  he 
^Mff.  G'.),tvafi  wrong,  he  ^ould  be 
cet  right  with  pleasure.  NothiQ|r 
he  had  heard  in  the  discussions  haa 
changed  his  opinion  of  the  impolicy 
ofthiswar# 

.  Mr»  Bennett  had  some  rc^iarks 
to  make  on  thfe  investiture  of  Ferw 
dinand  of  Spain  with  the  order  of 
the  garter.     He  did  not  mean  to 
enter  into  his  private  character,  nor 
fats  public  conduct  since  he  was  re- 
^tpred  to  the  throne ;  nor  into  his  cor- 
respondence congratulating  Bona- 
atfrte  on  the  success  of  his  ar^s,  and 
^  I>egeing  to  be  married  to  one  of  his 
family ;  nor  on  his  congratulation  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  when  he  called 
'.  'AiinJlelf^in||f  of  Spain:  but  what  had 
'.rbeen  Ferdmand's   conduct  to  this 
-,  cdimby^     He  made  a  treaty  before 
•   ibe  Solution  in  8pain  with  Bona- 
]paiitje,  complying  with  his  maritime 
vie^x^  >and  adopting  the  principles 
in  an  article  of  the  treaty  ot  Utrecht* 
.    The  cotles  did  not  saoctiott  this : 


but  when  Ferdiaand  rettfraed,  fift 
first  step  was  to.  destroy  the  toxtesk 
We  who  had  treated  with  the  cortex 
had  been  silent  spectators  of  all  Fer« 
dinand's  measures  of  oppression* 
torture,  and  death.  He  wished  to 
know  what  minister  had  advised  the 
giving  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to 
Ferdinand ;  a  transaction  which  he 
thought  a  great  disgrace  to*  our 
name  and  character,  and  a  prosti- 
.tution  of  that  high  honour,  unexp 
ampled.  Who  bad  inflicted  this 
wound  on  our  honour  ? 

Mr.  Grenfell  wi^ed  to  know 
whether  the  real  value  was  now 
given  for  lighi^  guineas  by  the  agents 
of  government  ? 

.  The  chcmceDor  of  tlie  exchequer 
replied  in  the  negative- 
Mr.  Horner  wished  for  the  repeal 
of  all  those  laws  which  rendered  it 
penal  for  an  individual  to  do  that 
which  government  often  found  it 
jiot  only  convenient  but  necessary 
to  do.  Nothing  was- more. cpmmoa 
than  to  make  coin  on  a  foreign  d^ 
jionrrination:  and  he  had  no  sort  of 
,doubt  that  guineas  were  every  week 
melted  down,  for  Uiei  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  louis-d*or5. 

Aft^r  a  few  words  from  Mr.  B^i- 
ring,  the  resolutions  were  agreed  ta 
Mr.  Benneu  asked,  whether  the 
noble  lord  had  any  objection  now 
to  state  the  amount  of  the  debts  of 
the  prince  regent  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  up 
to  the  20th  of  May  there  remained 
339,000/.  undischarged  against  his 
royal  highness. 

Mr.  Tierney  asked,  whetfaa  it 
would  not  be  infinitely  more  t^fht 
credit  of  tjie  country  lor  the  bouse 
to  take  the  whc^  wl^t  into  its 
pwahaod%  idlfiieadofioblijptw  ^ 
prince  regent  to  resort,  ^fb»ion  after 
fession,  to  IsarHanaeat?  It  would 
be  a  great  deaimore  fairaadm^miy 

to.  give  the  creditor&  um^^ft^J* 

and 
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and  to  mUeve  hw  toyal  iiigho«» 
frrai  embarrasfioient. 

Sir  R*  Peel  ro&e  for  the  purpose 
.of  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  ap- 
prentice laws.     He  referred  to  the 
Tarious  improvements  in  our  manu- 
factories on  the  adoption  of  tlie 
powers,  first  of  water,  and  latterlf 
of  steam,  by  which   the  system  of 
apprenitceslnp had  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  custom  now  was,  to  take  very 
young  children,  and  to  employ  them 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  their 
Jiealrh  and  prevent  their  education. 
His  first  object,  therefore,  was,  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  any  chil- 
dren under  the  age  often  years;  and 
bis  next,  that  the  hours  of  work,  in- 
.cluding  those  for  meals  and  for  edu- 
cation, should  not  exceed  1 2^  hours, 
reducing  the  time  of  actual  labour 
to  lOJ  hours.  The  employment  not 
being  that  of  hardship  but  of  dura- 
tion^ he  flattered  himself  that  the 
healdi  of  the  children  would  be 
greatly  improved :  by  a  due  atteri- 
ticn  in  his  own  establishment,  the 
mortality  did  not  amount  to  more 
thaa  one  per  cent*  being  Idks  than  in 
any  other  pursuit.     W  itli  respect  to 
the  education  of  th<^  children,  many 
of  the  provisi6n$  of 'the  apprentice 
:Ia«s  bad  failed,  from  the  inattention 
.of  inspectors,  who  did  not  do  their 
tioty.in  cQiise<)«ence  of  the  pay 
being  inadequate)  he  should  there- 
.fcnne  suggest,  under  his  new  bill,*  chat 
•inspectors  should  be  named  by  the 
I  magistrates,  who  should  also  assign 
.the  ^adequate  .compensation.      As 
.the  measure  was  of  great  impor- 
.tance,  h^  $hould  only  have  it  print- 
ed during  the  ^reient  session,  for 
idjf  persion  through  the  pountry.  He 
then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 

bis  bai. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  was  glad  the  nwa* 
sure  hshd  been  pioposed  by  the  Ikk- 
svHirable  baronfiSt  the^  influence  of 


whose  name  would  make  k  kss 
likely  to  meet  with  any  opposition. 
He  lamented,  however,  that  the  bill 
had  not  been  brought  forward  at  an 
earlier  period  of  .the  session,  and 
suggested  whether  it  might  not  pa95^  i 
even  now  before  the  recess. 

Mr.  Htiruer  observed,  that  tbc^ 
present  bill,  as  far  as  he  could  uxk- 
derstahd  U<»  object,  fell  Nfar  short  of 
what  parliament  should  do  on  the 
subj<;Ct.  I'lie  practice  which  wiis 
so  prevalent  of  apprenticing  parish 
children  in  distant  manufaetoriesy 
was  as  repugnant;  to  humanity  as 
any  practice  which  had  ever  been 
suHered  to  exist  by  the  negHgence 
of  the  legislature.  Those  children 
were  sent  often  one,  two,  or  three 
hundred  miles  from  their  place  df 
birtli,  separated  for  life  from  all 
their  relations,  and  deprived  of  aU 
the  aid  and  instruction  which  even 
in  their  humble  and  almost  destitute 
situation  they  might  derive  from 
their  friends.  The  practice  was 
altogether  objectionable  ^on  this 
ground)  but  even  more  so  from  the 
.enormous  abuses  which  had  existed 
'in  it.  It  had  been  known,  that  wit& 
a  bankrupt's  effects,  a  gang,  if  he 
might  use  the  word,  of  these  chil- 
dren, had  been  put  up  to  public 
jsale,^  and  were  advertised  ptfclicly 
as  part  of  the  property.  A  most 
.atrocious  instance  had  been  brought 
before  the  court  of  king's  bench 
two  years  ago,  in  which  a  number 
of  these  boys,  apprenticed  ^y  a  pa- 
Tish  In  London  to  one  manufacturevy 
bad  been  transferred  td*another,  and 
had  been  found  by  some  benevolent 
persons  in  .a  state  of  absc^ute  fa^ 
.mine!  AiK)ther  case  more  horrible 
bad  come  to  his  knowle^lge  while 
^n  a  cotnipittee  up  stairs^— tk^u nol: 
many  years  dtgo,  an  agreement  hni 
beca.<  made  between  a  London  p»- 
jTisbiaiid  a  LanQashireYnanufacturer, 
hj  wbipb  k  .waii  sUptthite4»  Ihat  wjtb 
M  4f  every 
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ereiy  twenty  sound  chSdren  one 
idiot  should  be  taken !  A  practice 
in  which  there  was  a  possibility  that 
abuses  of  this  kind  might  arise 
should  not  be  suflFered  to  exist — and 
now,  or  in  the  next  session  when 
the  bill  should  be  discussed,  should 
meet  with  the  most  serious  consi- 
deration. 

Leave  was  given,  and  the  bill 
was  afterwards  brought  in,  read  a 
first  time,  and  finally  carried. 

June  7. — ^I'he  house  having  re- 
solved itself,  into  a  committee  of 
ways  and  "meatus. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  to  propose  the  schedule  of 
stamp  duties  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  observed,  that  the  sub- 
jects on  which  the  additional  stamp 
duties  were  to  be  imposed,  were  law 
duties  and  newspapers.  Though 
the  taxes  on  law -proceedings  were 
on  general  grounds  objectionable, 
yet  when  it  was  considered  how 
small  a  proportion  of  the  expenses 
in  a  lawsuit  consisted  of  law  duties, 
the  objections  would  not  appear  so 
great  as  at  first  might  be  imagined. 
As  to  the.  duties  onuewspapers,  the 
first  idea  which  he  had  was  to  lay 
an  additional  tax  of  Id.  on  each  pa- 
per ;  but  as  it  was  represented  tnat 
this  tax  would  have  the  most  dis- 
advantageous eifect  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  the  papers,  he  had  ima-^ 
gined  tlie  increase  of  the  duty  on 
advertisements  in  proportion  to  their 
length :  but  though  this  seemed  a  fair 
proposition,  it  was  strongly  object- 
ed to  by  the  editors  of  the  newspa* 
pers,  and  an  additional  stamp  duty 
of  one  halfpenny  on  each  paper  and 
6^  on  each  advertisement  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  majority  of  the  per- 
sons occupied  in  this  line.  To  pro- 
tect the  public  from  an  increase  of 
-the  price  of  the  papers  beyond  the 
•amount  of  the  tax,  an  additional 
(Uscouat  would  be^owed  to  those 


who  only  increased  the  price  of  their 
paper  from  sixpence  halfpenny  to 
sevenpence,  which  discount  would 
not  be  allowed  to  those  who  increas- 
ed the  price  to  a  greatest  sum.  Al- 
though the  propnetors  of  the  Lon- 
don papers  were  not  equally  willing 
to  coincide  in  the  arrangement 
which  he  had  made,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  no  duty  would  be  more 
cheerfully  paid  by  the  public  than 
an  increase  of  one  halfpenny  on  the 
price  of  a  newspaper..  The  sale  of 
these  publications  depending  almost 
wholly  on  the  situation  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  probably  for  some  years  to 
come,  a  laudable  curiosity  would 
be  directed  to  the  events  which  were 
passing,  and  which  exceeded  in  im- 
portance any  which  for  ages  before 
had  occurred^  the  additional  price 
of  one  halfpenny  on  the  publications 
through  which  the  public  derived 
their  information  would  not  be 
grudged  by  the  purchasers. 

Sir  J.  Newport  thought  the  tax 
on  newspapers  injudicious,  as  tend- 
ing to  stop  the  sources  through 
which  the  public  derived  its  infor- 
mation as  to  their  own  affairs.  Even 
at  the  present  time,  if  the  extent  of 
the  circulation  of  information  by 
newspapers  were  compared  with 
otlier  countries,  America  for  in- 
stance, it  was  a  mere  nullity.  The 
tax  also  would  be  very  far  from 
being  productive ;  because  die  ad- 
dition which  would  be  made  to  the 
price  of  the  paper  would  diminish 
the  circulation,  and  thus  have  a  re- 
action on  the  revenue.  The  tax- 
ation on  newspapers  had  been  over- 
done already.        , 

Sir  M.  Ridley  said,  he  did  not 
object  to  the  tax  on  newspapers  on 
accpunt  of  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  proprietors;  hut  because  it 
would  diminish  the  circulation  ot 
toformatiooi  he  should  oppose  that 

part 
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pirtrftBeresolatton.  He  observed, 
tliat  it  seemed  very  singular  that 
those  papers  which  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  th«  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  charged  most  for  their 
adrertisements. 

The  resohition  imposing  Ss.  6d, 
on  every  advertisement  was  agreed 
to.— Adjourned. 

Jane  8. — Mr.  Rose  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  sub- 
ject of  public  beggars.  A  recent  in- 
stitution of  vt*ry  considerable  utility 
iiad  been  the  means  of-  many  in- 
qntties  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin* a  gentleman  connected  with  it, 
had  calculated  from  pretty  good 
sources,  th'ac  there  were  more  than 
ISyOOO  beggars  in  and  about  the 
roe^opolis.  Of  these  some  had  set- 
tlements. They  amounted  to  6,69(), 
of  whom  4,150  were  children,  and 
2,540  adults.  There  were  2,604 
who  had  settlements  in  the  country 
of  England,  of  whom  1,137  were 
adults,  and  J  ,467  children.  Those 
without  settleme.nt  were  estimated 
at  5,330,  of  whom  2,673  were  chil- 
dren. There  were  Scotch  and  Irish : 
the  Scotch  amounted  to  504.  Some, 
177  in  number,  we  think,  had  no 
settlement  whatever,  and  were  fo- 
reigners. On  the  whole,  there  were 
9fiSS  children,  and  6,000  adults, 
living  by  begging,  making  15,283. 
Some  of  these  could  occasionally 
earn  as  much  as  forty  shillings  a 
week ;  but  not  belonging  to  benefit 
societies  when  they  were  ill,  their 
wives  and  children  went  a-begging. 
The  support  of  all  these  people, 
taking  Uiem  at  ^s.  a-day,  and  he 
knew  that  many  received  much  more, 
would  come  to  328,000/,  a-year  for 
the  adnks.  The  inconvenience  in 
the  streets  was  the  least  part  of  the 
evil.  The  great  mischief  Was,  that 
the  children  were  brought  up  in  all 
sorts  of  idleness  and  vice.  The  beg- 
gars would  celdom  send  a  child  to 


the  new  schools  i  which,  in  many 
cases,  had  been  of  incalculable  he- 
nefit:  there  were  even  instances  of^ 
the  children  educated  therein  hav- 
ing reformed  their  parents.  These 
schools  were  now  very  considerable. 
There  was  one  for  the  army,  and 
one  for  the  navy;  one  which  taught 
r,000  children  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  which  wks  greatly  owing  . 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  plan  of  the  institution  which 
Mr.  Martin  was  connected  with  was 
extremely  good.  There  was  an 
excellent  establishment,  -called  the 
Stmtiger's  Friend,  of  which  the  ma- 
naji^ing  persons  went  about  to  in- 
quire into  the  situation  of  those  di- 
stressed persons  whose  modesty  pre- 
vented them  from  public  mendicity. 
There  was  also  the  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute,  which  was  well  knoyrn  ; 
and  there  was  the  benevolent  Irish 
society.  He  should  propose  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  state  of 
public  mendicity.  He  would  sug- 
gest that  their  object  might  be,  first, 
to  ascertain  all  the  facts,  and  then, 
consider  of  the  remedies.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  to  state  sanguine 
expectations  in  a  matter  wherem  the 
best  and  wisest  persons  had  failed. 
Those,  however,  who  had  settle- 
ments near  tl?e  metropolis  should  be 
forced  to  go  to  their  settlements. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  those 
from  the  country.  The  expense  oc- 
casioned would  be  trifling  compared 
with  the  evil.  Those  from  Scotland  > 
(504)  should  be  sent  back.  There 
was  a  mode  of  relief  there,  though 
not  the  same  system  of  poor  laws  as 
in  England.  There  were  no  poor^s 
rates  in  Ireland,  and  the  Scotch  gen- 
tlemen seemed  more  charitable  to 
their  poor  than  the  Irish  did.  The 
principle,  however,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  Ireland.  As  to  the  fo- 
reigners, the  Lascars  were  under 
the  cace  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. 
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•psBij.  -Many  other  foreign  b^ 
.gars  might  be  sent  to  their  own 
<Ounti:ies.  The  most  importunate 
beggars  were  soldieis  and  sailors 
who  were  wounded,  and  who  were, 
dierefore,  entitled  to  their  pension 
of  ISL  a  year.  At  Edinburgh  and 
Hamburghy  some  provisions*  had 
.been  made  on  this  subject ;  and  he 
iiattered  himself*  that  at,  least  some- 
thing might  be  done  here.  He  then 
jnoved  for  the  (Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  mendicity  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

^After  a  few  observations,  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to,  and  the  com- 
joaittee  ordered*  iind  their  report  was 
.afterwards  printed. 

June  9^— Mr.  R.  Ward,  in  rising 
to  move  the  sums  which  would  be 
required  for  the  ordnance  service* 
stated  that  the  total  of  the  esti* 
mates  for  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  3*45d>000A,  and  the  estimates  for 
Ireland  to  584,000/.9  making  in 
all  the  sum  of  4,0*3,000/.,  bemg 
£82,000/.  more  than  if  the  peace 
had  continued,  but  784,000/.  less 
than  the  last  war  establishment. 
.  There  was  one  sum  in'  the .  esti- 
mates, which  he  would  make  an 
.observation  on,  and  that  was  the 
mcrease  of  the  allowances  to  the 
.different  clerks  in  the  ordnance  of- 
fice. Eor  years  there  had  been  com- 
plaints that  the  salaries  of  these 
clerks  were  not  only  inadequate  tp 
th«r  services,  but  greatly  below 
those  of  the  clerks  in  the  war-office 
and  ttayy-office.  This  additional 
allowance  would  enable  them  to 
.enjoy  the  common  necessaries  and 
.comforts  of  life,  but  would  still 
.leave  them  Inferior. to  the. clerks  of 
.  the  o^er  offices. 

.    Mr*  Bennett  made  a  few  remarks,* 
»  and  stated  hift  opinion^at  the  board 
nmierallyhad  not  as  much  practical 
.  oowledge  a«  was  neceKsary, 


Mr.  Ward  obtenred,  that  wit6 
regard  to  the  non^puUicatioa  of  the       i 
maps  of  the  counttes*  to  give  them       i 
to  the  world  would  bt  most  impo- 
litic, since  they  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  tne  enemy.    The  greatest       i 
capuin  of  the  age^  Bonaparte,  had       { 
jbeen  so.  anxious  regarding  the  maps       i 
of  France,  that  on  his  departure  fppr       , 
Elba  it  was  foimd  that  a  box,  which 
.was  supposed  to  contain  jewels,  was 
actually  Hlled  with  the  copper-plates       { 
of  the  di£Ferent  provinces*  i 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  much  sur- 
prised to  })ear  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman call  Bonaparte  the  greatest 
cappin  of  the  age,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  the  wodderiiil  admiration  of 
.ministers!  and,  indeed,  of  the  coun- 
.try,  of  the.  duke  of  Wellington. 
With  regnrd  to  poblishmg  the  map» 
of  the  counties,  such  a  proceeding 
might  be  censured,  if  an  enemy 
were  in  the  country,  as  was  the  case 
with  Bonaparte*  whep  he  carried 
away  the  plates  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces in  a  box,  which  was  diougbt 
to  contain  the  crown  jewels.  They 
were,  ^however,  left  to  be  conveyed 
out  of  the  country  by  another  sove- 
reign. His  honourable  friend  whs 
perfectly  justifiable  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  l^id  spoken  of  p\iblic  oS- 
^cers;  he,had  a.righ^  to  canvass  their 
competence,  and  if  he  (Mr.  Wijit- 
bread)  were  to  say  that  the  ho- 
nourable member  (Mr.  Ward)  was 
wholly  incompetent  to  the  duties4>f 
secretary  to  the  ordnance,  and  that 
^the  estimates  had  never  been  worse 
, stated,  or  more  weakly  defended, 
no  man  could  complain,  and  it 
would-  be  the  duty  of  the  honour- 
able member  (Mr.  W. )  to  show  diat 
the  charge  was  not  well  founded. 

Mr.  Ward  was  rather  happy  than 
otherwise  to  be  made  the  object  of 
the  honourable  member's  personal 
.attack,  sipce  it  showed  either  that 
the  pobUc  gfoundft  of  cosiphiint 

were 
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wext  iP^ak,  or  that  thi^charge  mi* 
ginated  in  rawness  of  character  or 
coiusttcutton.  The  honoatabk  ineni'' 
ber  was  in  the  habit  of  dealing  his 
blows  in  all  directions  whenever  ha 
s|>oke.  When  he  (Mr.  Ward)  said 
that  Bonaparte  was  the  greatest  cap^ 
tain  of  the  age,  he  spoke  only  of  the 
enemy. 

House  of  Jords,  June  12. — Lord 
St.  John  having  asked  a  question  of 
the  minister^  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
ttid»  that  the  Russian  govemment 
owe<f  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
anerchants  of  Holland;  2ind  from 
-the  distressed  state  of  the  finances 
of  that  empire,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  great  eflforts  made  by  it  fof 
fbe  mdepehdence  of  Europe,  and 
more  particularly  of  Holland,  it 
was  judged  but  proper  that  this 
country  and  Holland  ought  to  re- 
lieve  Russia  of  the  pressure  of  part 
of  this  debt.  This  transaction,  how* 
ever,  toqk  place  on  the  express  con« 
dition,  that  the  engagement  should 
cease  if  the  possession  of  the  Nether- 
lands  did  not  .remain  to  the  sove^ 
Teigo  of  Holland,  thus  affording  u^ 
thegnarantee  of  Russia  in  an  object 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  inde-* 
pendence  of  Europe.  . 
-  Earl  Grey  upon  this  observed, 
that 'the  cause  in  which  Russia  had 
made  these  efforts,  was  a  common 
eoe,  and  not  the  cause  of  any  par- 
tocular nation ;  and  the  greatestef* 
£arts.  were  made  by  all  the  other 
Countries,  and  by  this  country  in 
particular,  as;  well  as  Russia ;  and 
aow  when  the  business  was  closed^ 
and  after  we  had  been  subsidizing 
as  £ir  as  was  possible-for  ns,  to  ena« 
bk  Russia  to  perform  her  part  in 
die  contest,  he  really  could  not  see 
why  we  were  besides  to  relieve  her 
of  Uiis  burthen,  coatiacted  at  a  pe- 
riod long  antecedent.  'Ilien,  were 
we  so  aboonding  in  resources  ?«--i 
Was  there  in  t&  conntry>  at  the 
pietent  moumitf  such  a  plethora 


of  resoorces,  that,  in  addition  to 
our  own  bortfaens,  we  were  to  takf 
upon  U9  debis  contracted  by  others? 
Ltooy  at  the  expenditure  of  the  pre«* 
sent  year— it  was  frightful.  If,  re^ 
port  spoke  true,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  was  at  present  nego* 
tiating  a  loan  for  thirty»six  millions* 
This  loan,  with  eighteen  millions  of 
exchequer  bills,  and  six  millions  on 
the  vote  of  credit,  would  make  in 
the  whole  an.  addition  to  the  debt  ^ 
of  the  country  in  die  present  year 
of  not  less  than  sixty  millions !  It 
was  in  such  a  situation  that  the  sub« 
jects  of  this  country  were  called  on 
to  make  fresh  exertions !  I — After 
having  raised  twenty  millions  of 
war  taxes,  with  the  utmost  iiiconve* 
nience,  within  the  year,  there  was 
to  be  added  to  our  debt  three  timet 
as  much  as  what  was  so  raised.  It 
was  impossible  to  go  on  in  this  way. 
If  this  system  was'  continued,  a 
speedy  ruin  must  ensue.  ,  The  pre- 
sent might  be  said  to  be  a  continued 
war  since  179S.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war  arising  out  of  tho 
French  revolution,  in  119%  tho 
whole  capital  of  the  national  debt 
was  not  more  than  240  millions; 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  debt  con- 
tracted from  the  period  of  our  own 
revolution  down  to  1793,  only 
amounting  to  240  millions.  Wo 
were  now  making  an  addition  to 
our  national  debt  of  sixty  millions ) 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  expressed  himself  in  such  a  way 
as  led  to  a  natural  conclusion,  that 
considerably  more  than  this  would 
probably  yet  be  wanted.  So  that 
m  this  year  the  addition  to  our  debt 
would  most  likely  not  fall  short  of 
100  millions,  nearly  one  half  of  tho 
whole  of  the^debt  from  the  revohi* 
lution  to  1793  !  And  now  having 
tontribufted  more  largely  to  tho 
eommon  cause  than  any  of  the  other 
poweis»  we  were  gratuitously  to 
take-  tho   burthens  conuacted  bf 
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Russia  also  upon  us.  It  was  im« 
possible  that  the  country  could  sub- 
xnit  to  this.  There  was  now,  he 
understood)  tO  be  an  immediate 
p^iyment  ot  two  millions,  and  even- 
tually a  payment  of  three  millions 
more.  Two  millions  were  to  be 
employed  in  the  repairing  of  the 
fortressess  in  the  Low  Countries  be* 
longing  to  Holland ;  and  a  more 
useless  expense  than  this  he  could 
hai'dly  conceive :  it  would  be  alto- 
gether nugatory  in  producing  apy 
real  and  effective  defence  of  that 
country.  With  respect  to  the  Dutch 
colonies^  they  would  be  a  burthen 
to  this  country.  He  would  pro- 
test against  this  system  of  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  which  was  con- 
nected with  no  just  views  of  policy^ 
and  which  would  plunge  the  coun- 
try in  irretrievable  ruin, 
.  The  e:?rl  of  Liverpool  said,  no 
man  more  sincerely  legrctted  the 
burthens  of.  the  country  ;  he  was  as 
mu<:b  aware  as  the  noble  lord  of  the 
great  extent  of  our  national  debt» 
and  the  heavy  burthens  which  the 
country  had  borne  since  17^3  ;  but 
be  must  maintain  that  the  exertions 
ivere  unavoidable  which  gave  rjse 
to  that  debt  and  these  burthens ; 
that  they  had  made  the  country 
what  it  now  was  ;  and  that  its  pre- 
sent  safety  and  prosperity,  even  un- 
der these  burthens,  were  owing  to 
these  exertions.  But  he  would  say, 
that  when  the  circumstances  of 
Russia  were  considered,  and  the  ex- 
ertions which  it  had  made  in  the 
cause  of  £ur6pe»  the  relief  which 
was  agreed  to  be  given  was  only  a 
fair  return.  This  ibrtjinate  land 
had  never  yet  been  the  seat  of  ex- 
tended waxfare.  Think  what  would 
have  been  the  situation  of  this 
country,  if  it  had  been  the  theatre 
of  invasion,  and  our  capital  had 
been  laid  in  ashes  I  With  respect 
to  the  two  millions  which  were  to 
be  expended  m  the  defence  of  the 


fortresses  belonging  to  HoUand,  he 
should  never  have  conceived  that 
tb^re  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
importance  of  securing  the  Nether- 
lands oat  of  the  hands  of  France. 

Earl  Grey  conceived  the  security 
of  which  die  noble  earl  boasted  to 
be  good  for  nothing,  and  to  be  just 
so  much  money  thrown  away.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  left 
the  sovereign  of  Holland  his  colo- 
nies, and  to  have  given  the  Nether- 
lands to  some  third  power  capable 
of  defen  ding,  them . 

Lord  Liverpool  said,  thfe  opinion 
of  the  noble  earl  on  this  subject  was 
at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
first  military  authorities. 

Earl  Damley  brought  forward 
his  motion  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  late  war  was  conduct- , 
ed  in  America;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  he  was 
almost  inaudible.  He  was  under- 
stood,  however*  to  have  said,  that 
the  voluminous  papers  which  had 
been  produced  to  their  lordships  on 
this  subject  contained  matter  of 
grave  crimination  against  the  exe- 
cutive government.  These  papers 
proved,  that,  insensible  to  the  les- 
sons of  experience,  our  government 
had  long  persisted  in  opposing  to 
the  superior  frigates  of  the  Ame- 
ricans^ frigates  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription, and  that  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  May,  18 IS,  after  this 
country  had  sutfered  many  losses* 
that  a  different  system  was  resorted 
to.  Even  after  frigates  of  a  larger  . 
description  were  built,  they  were  all 
inefficient,  from  iKing  manned  in 
an  infjprior  way.  The  consequence 
was  a  heavy  joss  od  our  part,  at^ 
tended  with  a  comparatively  trifling 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 
The  naval  part  of  the  war  had  been 
altogether  most  miserably  conduct- 
ed. Nothing  could  equal  the  ab- 
surdity which  had  been  displayed 
by  government  iu  the  manner  of 
cooductiag 
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ctmdnciing  the  whole  of  the  <^ra- 
tions  on  the  Lakes.  The  last  ex- 
j)edition  was  one  which  could  never 
have  been  expected  to  succeed,  and 
which  did  not  deserve  to  succeed  ; 
it  was  an  expedition  of  plunder 
merely — and  it  terminated  in  the 
loss  of  a  most  distinguished  com- 
mander, •.  He  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  their  lordships  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  war  had  been 
conducted,  because  we  were  now 
entering  into  a  contest,  which  might 
uliimately  bring  aboui:  a  renewal 
of  the  dispute  between  us  and  the 
Americans.  The  noble  earl  con- 
cluded with  a  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment. 

Viscount  Melville  denied  that  be- 
cause the  enemy  had  had  two  oV 
three  ships  of  a  force  superior  to 
curs  of  the  samenommal  class^that 
wc  were  therefore  to  overset  tlie 
whole  system  of  our  navy  by  the 
general  construction  of  vessels  of 
equal  strength.  As  for  real  effi- 
ciency m  every  respect,  he  would 
match  a  certain  number  of  British 
vesseU  with  a  certain  number  of  ves- 
sels of  any  otber  nation  in  the  world. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  the  assertion  that  our 
trade  had  not  been  sufficiently  pro- 
tected; and 'with  respect  to  many 
of  the  reports  of  American  priva- 
leers  being  on  our  coast,  they  origi- 
nated in  5ie  newspaijers,  and  were 
wholly  without  truth.  As  to  the 
operations  on  tlie  Lakes,  if  there 
^as  any  one  thing  which  surprised 
him  more  than  another,  it  was  that 
we  itad  been  enabled  to  carry  them 
to  such  an  extent ;  and  that,  at  their 
termination,  our  superiority  w;^s  so 
decided  and  acknowledged,  that  the 
American  fleet  did  not  dare  come 
out  of  their  harboufs.  Exposed  as 
our  seamen  were  to  temptation,  in 
^0  part  of  the  world  had  there  be6n 
Ifss  desertion  th^  in  America ;  and 


^t  no  period  of  our  history  hid  there 
existed  less  ground  of  complaint. 

After  .a  few  words  from  lord 
Rolle,  and  a  short  reply  from  earl 
Darnley,  the  Tuotion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. — Adjourned* 

House  of  commons,  June  12.—* 
Lord  Gastlereagh  explained  th« 
grounds  upon  which  the  subsidiary 
treaty  with  Hojland  was  arranged^ 
By  the  events  of  the  war,  the  Dutch 
colonies  had  fallen  into  our  hands; 
they  were  of  great  importance,  and 
rather  than  have  kept  them  without 
making  a  liberal  compensation  to 
Holland,  he  would  at  once  have 
given,  til  em  up  to  her.  Indepen- 
dently of  thfs,  he  considered  ic  ai 
the  best  policy  of  this  country  to 
lend  itself  to  Holland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  her  to  establish  a 
'  line  of  fortifications  along  tlie  fron- 
tiers of  the  Netherlands.  Russia 
had  contracted  a  loan  in  Holland,  a 
part  of  which  this  country  had  taken 
upon  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  dimi- 
nishing the  pressure  on  that  coun- 
try. The  first  expense  would  not 
take  place  till  1816,  and  it  would 
not  exceed  136,000/.  a  year  till  ^lie 
sum  was  paid  off.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  with  moving,  that  a  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  sum  of 
25  millions  of  Dutch  florins,  5cc. 

A  debate  ensued,  and  en  a  dfvt* 
sion,  the  motion  was  c.irried  by  -a 
majority  of  85. — Adjourned. 

June  14-. — The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  rose.  In  proposing  to  the 
house  the  means  of  supply  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  which  we  had  em- 
barked on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  say,  that  no 
one  could  be  more  deeply  impressed 
with  a  consideration  of  the  necessity 
of  calling  upon  th^  country  to  sup- 
port so  large  an  expenditure,  /t 
was  the  unsuggested  policy  of  all 
the  allied  sovereigns,  thai  no  peace 
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could  be  preserved  with  France  troops  on  the  comlhent,  pttrsuafll 
-while  her  former  ruler  was  suffered  to  the  treaty  of  ChatimoQt,  and  to 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  her  govern-  complete  the  subsidies  of  last  yean 
ment.  His  administration  was  con*  The  total  amount  of  those  services 
sidered  as  a  government  that  must  Vas  three  millions,  which,  with  one 
either  destroy  the  independence  and  'nr>illion  to  be  granted  to  Sweden, 
safety  of  Europe,  or  be  itself  over-  is  a  compensation  /or  surrendering 
powered  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  to  France, 
allies.  Under  these  circumstances,  left  four  millions  for  treaties,  indc- 
with  a  large  arrear  of  former  ei-  pendent  of  the  five  millions  now 
pendfture,  and  having  also' to  pro-*  given  to  the  allies.  In  addition, 
vide  for  ^he  means  of  carrying  on  however,  to  those  supplies,  he 
a  new  war,  it  was  riot  to  be  won-  should  have  to  submit  to  the  house 
dered  at,  that  the  sum  which  the  a  service  of  a  peculiar,  though  not 
exigencies  of  the  state  required  for  quite  a  novel  nature  ;  he  meant  a 
the  present  year  greatly  exceeded  compensation  tq  the  army  under" 
all  former  periods.  He  could  not,'  the  duke  of  Wellington,  forth* 
however,but  congratulate  the  house  capture  of  stores.  The  sum  was 
on  the  extent  of  the  resources,  and  undoubtedly  large  in  its  amount, 
the  fortitude  and  public  spirit  of  but  had  accumulated  during  seven 
the  country:  for,  large  as  our  ex-  years  of  war  : — 800,000/.  wOuld  be 
penses  would  unavoidably  be,  he  wanted  for  this  service,  as  well  as  a 
ielt  convinced  that  our  means  were  sum  of  142,000/.  for  stores  at  tlie 
able  to  meet  them,  and  that  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Java,  llie 
people  would  cheerfully  submit  to  result  of  his  statement,  therefore, 
much  larger  burthens  in  order  to  appeared  to  be,  that  the  jointchaT|[e 
secure  the  repose  of  the  world.  The  of  England  and  Ireland  a«rioitnted 
right  hono\irable  gentleman  then  to  Sl,368;9'i6A  and  the  separate 
made  a  statement  of  the  supplied,  charges  fo  8,360,000/.,  making  aa 
amounting  in -all  to  79,968,1  !!>/.  •  aggregnte  of  89,728,926/.'  Thedc 
In  making  this  statement,  the'right  "ductions  for  the  Irish  proportion  of 
hononrable  gentleman  interspersecl  the  joint  charge  was  9,572,814/. 
a  variety  of  observations  on  the  and  for  the  civil  list  and  consoli- 
different  items.  The  subsidies  to  dated  fund,  188,000/.  leaving  a  to- 
be  granted  to  the  allies  amounted  tal  for  Great  Britain  of  7^,968,11'//. 
to  five  millions  5  but  provision  was  —The  right  honourable  gentleman 
also  to  be  made  for  the  expense  of  then  proceeded  to  make  me  folio w» 
maintaining  a  certain  number,  of  ing  statement  of  the 

WAYS*  AND    MEANS. 

1814,         3,000j000  Annual  duties     .;     ....  ,^^3,000,000 

Surplus  consolidated  fund  •  •     3,000,000 
20,500,000  War  taxes    '    ..       ..       ..     22,000,000 

»7ftft  R4.<;  i  ^^"ery    ..     ..-    ..    ..         250,000 

^"^*^*^  ?  Naval  stores     .;  ,,.     •••        508,500 
3,000,000     Vote  of  credit    •  ..       ..       6,000,000 

l,tloan.22.000.000  {^^^^fiS'^S"^"'}  ^8'»^'900 

«d  loan,  18,500^000     Loan      ; .         . .        ...     27,00^,000 

In 
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Ifl  snbtaitSng'tKis  statement  to  th« 
hoase»  the  r^ht  honourable  gentle- 
man  had  no  H^utation  in  saying, 
that  if  he  thought  an  equal  expen-* 
ditnie  would  be  incurred  in  future 
years,  he  should  consider  it  proper  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  public  spirit 
and  magnanimity  of  the  people  i 
but  as  the  extraordinary  expenses  oif 
the  present  year  were,  not  at  all 
likely  to  continue,  he  had  deemed 
it  more   wise  to  resort  to  those 


£9itii^  occasi^kns;  and  1^  tniste«L 

notwithstanding  the  largenest  of 
the  demand*  wat  we^  should  not 
have  reason  to  regret  the  exertions 
we  were  making.-  The  loan  whidi 
had  been  contracted  for  on  that  dayt 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year» 
amounted  to  27»0(K),000/.  for  Ei>. 
gland,  and  9,000,000/.  for  Ireland^ 
mak'mg  a  total  of  36,Q00,000iL  $  and 
the  terms  on  ^^hich  it  had  been  jm^ 
gotiated  were  as  follow  j— 


means  which  had  been  adopted  oh 

•  For  every  100/.  in  money,  the  contractors  got— 

Stock. — ^130  -  8  per  cent,  reduced,  at  54^  -  71    0  5 

10  -  4  per  cenu. 69|  -  6  19  9 

44  -  3  per  cent,  consols          54    ->  ^3  15  3| 


Discount  — 


Interest. — 6^130  at  3  per  cent.  3  18  0 
10  at  4  per  cent.  0  ^  0 
44  at  3  per  cent  1     6    4  J 
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s£5  12    43.  exclusive  of  the  discoinit« 


These  terms  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring,  were  perfectly  sati sfac- 
tnry  u>  ihcm.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  then  took  a  compa- 
ntire  view  of  the  taxes  during  the 
last  and  the  present  year.  On  the 
5lh  of  April,  ,1813,  the  total  pro- 
(kice  of  the  taxes  was  60  millions ; 
but  on  the  5th  of  April  Jast,  there 
^vas  an  increase  of  5^  millions, 
though  the  period  of  1 8 1 3  bad  been 
less  productive*  The  excess  of  the 
supplies  for  thi5  year,  above  what 
night  be  looked  i&)rward  to  as  ne* 
nessary  in  future  years,  was  not  less 
than  21  millions.  He  had,  how* 
ever,  tlie  sati^action  of  stating,  that 
notwithstanding  the  pressui%  of  our 
foreign  ezpen£uire,  the  state  of 
our  foreign  exchanges  had  rather 
improved.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the 
price  of  gold,  wWch  twq  iwmtbs 


ago  rose  to  5/.  7i.,  per  ounce,  had 
now  fallen  to  5/.  4* .  and  silver  from 
6s.  8^/.  to  6i.  5ii.  per  ounce,  Tlye 
whole,  then,  of  the  supplies  of  tlie 
year  necessary  to  be  prpvided  for, 
would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
79,968,112/.  i— no  doubt  a  large 
expenditure  ;  but  from  every  view 
which  he  could  take  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  the  prospects  that  might 
be  entertained,  there  was  no  proba* 
bility  of  its  pressing  upon  us  to  an 
equal  extent  in  future  years,,  even 
should  the  war  continue.  In  thp 
first  place,  there  was  no  probability 
of  our  being  obliged  to  maintain  an 
expensive  naval  warfare.  From  the 
joecessity  under  which  the  enemy 
would  be  placed,  of  directing  all  his 
exertions  to  the  maintenance  of  lan4 
armies,  he  sa^v  no  reason*  why  oxsc 
^amen  might  not  be  reduced  to  thp 
number 
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nnmber  of  46  or  50,000,  and  he  be* 
lieved  he-  was  not  over  sanguine  in 
supposing  that  the  expenses  of  the 
navjr  might  be  reduced  to  four  or 
Bve  millions.  Taking  this  into  ac- 
count, together  with  the  arrearstothe 
amount  of  2J  millions, which  he  had 


of  th<ese4;ases,  ithich  he  deetne^did 
most  probable  of  the  two,  the  effort 
would  be  a  short  one ;  but  it  must 
necessarily  be  expensive/ inasmuch 
as  it  became  necessary  to  combine 
and  support  the  exertions,  made 
both  within  and  without  for  the  de- 


already  stated  as  bearing  heavy  on    struction  of  theprescpt  gOvernmeni 
this  year,  he  might  be  allowed  to    of  France.     How  far  tlie  plan  was 

practicable,  he  would  not  take  that 
opportunity  of  discussing ;  but  see- 
ing th*  immense  force  brought 
into  the  field  by  the  allied  powers^ 
and  also  the  movements  and  half* 
suppressed  wishes  in  various  parts 
of  France,  he  was  altogether  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  struggle 
would  be  short.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, France  to  have  deliberately 
thrown  off  a  peaceful  government, 
and  to  have  selected  this  one  from 
views  of  ambition  and  aggrandise- 
menty  then  this  surely  would  roalie 
no  difference  as  to  the  necessity  of 
energy  in  opposing  a  government 
inimical  to  the  happiness  of  all 
other  nations.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  concluded  with  moving. 


expect  a  reduction  of  24  or  25  mil- 
lions  in  future  years,  even  suppos* 
ing  (which  was  not  the  inclination 
of  his  belief)  that  the  war  should 
last  for  a  period  of  length.  If,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  all  expectation, 
the  war  should  continue  for  a  series 
of  years,  it  might  be  asked'  how  we 
were  to  go  on  m  future,  bearing  up 
under  such  an  immense  expendi- 
ture ?  To  this  he  woidd  reply,  that 
we  were  not  to  presun  e  that  the 
sinking  fund  would  not  afford  a  re- 
.  source.  He  trusted  that  the  next 
year,  if  the  war  lasted  so  lon;^,  the 
sinking  fund  might  be  resorted  to, 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions. 
Probably,  also,  the  loan  of  next 
year  would  not  exceed  twenty  mil- 


lions,  the  charge   of  which,  with     by  way  of  resolution,  that  the  sum 


some  assistance  from  the  sinking 
fund,  might  be  met  by  additional 
taxation*  But  still  he  would  asi^ert, 
arguing  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  that  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
die  country,  guided  and  regulated 
by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  would 
meet  any  emergency  that  might  oc- 
cun  I'he  contest,  though  requir- 
ing extraordinary  exertions,  would 
probably  be  a  short  one,  and  the 
most  effectual  means  of  abridging 
it  was  by  putting  forth  all  our 
strength  in  the  first  instance.  In 
looking  at  the  causes  of  the  w^ir,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  present  ruler 
of  France  was  either  called  in  by  a 
mutinous  army  domineering  over 
the  people  at  large,  or  that  he  was 


of  36  millions  be  raised  by  way  of 
annuities. 

Mr.  Tierney  thought  the  present 
one  of  the  most  alarming  biidifets 
ever  laid  before  parliament.  The 
total  amount  of  the  supplies  requir- 
ed for  the  year,  89,72hi,000/.  was  a 
sum  calculated  to  stagger  even  the 
most  sanpuine.  It  was  good  to  sec 
the  way  in  which  the  progress  of 
expenditure  had  crept  up,  tiS  it  had 
at  last  risen  to  this  portentous 
amount.  Here  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  read  a  statement  of 
this  progress  which  he  had  drawn 
up.  In  180S  the  war  expenditure 
amounted  to  4^  millions ;  in  1809,  to 
50  millions;  in  1810,  to 46;  in  181i, 
to  52 ;  in  1812,  to  55  ;  in  1813,  to 


Supported  by  the,  general  setise  of    57;  in  1 81 4,  to  63;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  French  nation.    In  the  former    in   1815,  to  72  millions!    It  ras 

one 
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One  ol  the  mischiefs  in  which  we 
vrere  now  placed,  that  from  the  ge- 
neral contrition  of  our  finances,  tlie 
depreci<ition  of  our  con?  nerce,  and 
the  fkil  of  ihe  exchanges,  our  ex- 
penditure was  constantly  increas- 
ing ;  all  the  predictions  of  reduction 
brought  from  time  to  time  had  been 
•oni.orraly  falsified,  and  he  suspect- 
ed that  the  •  predictions  that  they 
now  heard  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  would  equally  fail. 
With  regard  to  the  loan,  it  seemed 
to  him  a  very  fair  bargain.  He 
congratuhited  the  country  on  the 
fairness  of  the  terms ;  but  surely  it 
was  not  proof  of  financial  prosp>e'. 
nty,  when  we  were  compelled  to 
borrow  such  a  sum  when  the  funds 
were  somewhat  under  54,  With  re- 
spect to  the  war  itself,  he  only. 
knew  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  declared  it  was  de- 
termined to  carry  it  on  with  the 
greatest  vigour  and  spirit,  and  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  declara- 
tions cf  the  allies.  He  begged  the 
committee  wctild  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  difference  in  the  situation  of 
Trance,  which  had  lately  taken 
place.  Three  months  SLgo  Bona- 
p;irt»  landed  in  France,  and  very 
soon  aftefiirards  we  bad  seen  what 
he  roust  pall  a  mad  declaration  is- 
sned  by  the  allies,  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  another  still  more 
mad  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  wh'ith 
they  state  him  to  be  the  basest  and 
ntost  treacherous  of  characters,  and 
positively  bind  themselves  not  only 
to  wage  war  on  him,'but  never  to 
taiJte  peace  with  him.  There  was 
one  name  .to  this  declaration  which 
he  was  sorry  to  see,  and  which  he 
could  not  have  supposed  would 
have  appeared  to  it ;  but  it  showed 
only  how  the  wisest  dnd  greatest 
BKQ  might  be  led  ai»a)F  bythe 
wtaratb  and  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment. .  These  dethratioBs,  how- 
lSi5. 


ever,  hftd  been  of  infinite  service  to 
Bonaparte.— Did  ministers  mean  to 
say  that  Bonaparte  was  not  in  a  far 
better  situation  now  than  he  was 
even  some  weeks  ago?  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Champs  de  Mai,  by 
which  he  had  secured  a  legrislature, 
one  part  of  which  was  thosen  by  the 
people,  and  tlie  other  nominated  by 
himself;  but  which  both  together 
were  enabled,  under  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  warmly  te* 
ceivedi  and  accepted  by  the  people^ 
to  raise  him  such  supplies  as  would 
fnable  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  all  the  world  ?  It  was  evi-  » 
dVnt,  therefore,  he  had  made  a  most 
rapid  progress  ;  for  the  two  houses*  ^ 
seemed  determined  to  receive  fa- 
vourably and  to  carry  into  effect  all 
the  propositions  made. to  them  ofi 
the  part  of  Bonaparte,  whom  they 
had  raised,  to  be  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  whom  they  ap- 
peared to  receive  in  that  character 
with  the  greatest  emhusias^i.  The 
noble  lord  had  often  told  die  house 
that  there  were  secret  murmurs  in 
France:  very  likely  there  werei  • 
and  he  (Mr.  T.)  believed  that  there 
were  secret  murmur^  in  this  conn* 
try  also.  Indeed,  he  did  not  know 
in  what  country  there  were  hot  se- 
cret murmurs.  Bonaparte,  hoi¥-. 
every  had  been  able  in  the  short 
time. he  had  .before  mentioned  to 
form  a  very  strong  govehimentt 
consisting  of  some  of  the  leading 
and  most  popularmen  inthenation; 
— persons  of  the  most  eminent  tai 
lents^  of  the  greatest  courage,— and 
the  two  chambers  (which  with  Bo« 
naparte  himself  formed  the  consti- 
tution) seemed  iJetermined  to  sup* 
port  him  in  defending  France  fhnn 
all  foreign  attacks.  Having  thus 
established  the  means  by  ^ich  he 
would  be  able  to  raise  the  necessary 
supplies,  if  he  looked  to  his  army, 
no  one  could  doubt  who  was  in  hitf^ 
N  senses 
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(enses  that  it  must  amount  to  at 
least  300,000  men  well  equipped 
and  read/  for  the  field.     Against 

s  these  were  to  be  takeu  the  one  mil- 
lion and  eleven  thousand  men  which 
the  noble  lord  had  enumenited  :i^ 
being  to  be  furnished  by  the  allied 
powers,  and  which  he  would  take 
for|^ranted  would  be  in  battle  array 

'  against  France.  In  fact,  the  noble 
lord  was  responsible  for  that  num- 
ber. Allowing  then  both  armies 
to  stand  according  to  the  above 
Statement,  the  war  ought  not  to  be 
begun  if  peace  could  possibly  be  ob- 
tained without  it.  France,  he  was 
satisfied,  was  determined  to  have  a 
free  constitution.  He  was  satisfied 
also  that  Bonaparte  was  not  altoge- 
ther a  favourite  in  France,  but  they 
I^ad  determined  to  have  him  for 
their  general,  because  he  was  a  man 
of  pre-eminent  military  talents.  All 
he  begged. therefore  was,  that  mi- 
nisters would  pause,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  peace  before  a  blow  was 
struck  {  because,  if  you  refuse  to  do 
$Ot  you  would  rouse  the.  whole 
French  nation  against  you,  they 
would  be  united  to  a  man  against 
you  and  youf  allies;  and  though, 
you  might  now  be  able  to  obtain 
reasonable  securities,  when  once  the 
sword  was  drawn  it  might  be  found 
Tery  difiicult  to  do  so.  But  this 
country,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  in- 
ychrod  in  a  scene  of  blood,  and  a 
dreadful  expense  of  treasure,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  Bourbons; 
•«-a  most  delusive  and  destructive 
ideat  and  which  that  house  should 
exert  themselves  to  prevail  on' mini- 
sters to  abandon.  He  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  these  obs^erva- 
ttons  on  the  close  of  the  discussion 
OB  a  budget  which  would  amount 
to  nesurly  ninety  millions.  If  mini- 
sters did  not  endeavour  to  make 
peace,  with  France  now,' that  nation 
vouM  be  ju^fied  in  waging  eter* 


nal  war  with  us.    We  were  alnmdy 

hated,  not  only  by  France,  but  by 
all  Europe,  for  our  overbearing 
pride  and  insolence.  (Some  ex- 
pression of  surprise  being  evinced 
from  the  treasury  bench,)  Mr.  T. 
said  he  would  give  an  instance  of 
our  insolence,  w'nich  was  the  medals 
which  the  noble  lord  had  so  lavishly 
dealt  out.  He  then  informed  the 
house,  that  this  government  had  or* 
dered  a  certain  number  of  gold  me- 
dals to  be  struck,  which 'had  been 
done  at  a  great  expense,— .for  they 
were  gol^,  and  executed  in  the  best 
manner,— which  were  distributed 
among  the  several  powers '  of  Eu- 
rope. The  design  of  the  medal 
was,  on  one  side  the  head  of  the 
prince  regent  acting  for  his  father^ 
and  on  the  otiier  Bntannia  support* 
ing  Europe  I  The  whole  wasf  no 
doubt,  very  magnificent  in  effect  $ 
and  he  understood  that  one  of  the 
sovereigns  had  observed,  it  ^^'as  an 
instance  of  the  greatest  modesty  he 
had  ever  seen  or  h'^rd  of.  He  was 
certain  there  were  many  other 
causes  for  our  being  hated  through- 
out Europe,  and  he  would  ponsider 
ita  crime  if  we  didnotattKepresent 
moment  endss^uT  to  conciliate 
France  rather  than  to  provoke  her. 

Mr*  Arbuthnot  denied  that  we 
were  hated  even  in  France  :  and  as 
to  every  other  part  of  Europe,  be 
believed  we  were  highly  esteemed 
and  respected. 

The  diancdlorof  the  exchequer 
desired  leave  to  niake  a  short  reply 
to  the  observations  of  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman.  Great  put 
of  the  honourable  gentleman*^ 
speech  w«s  a  repetition  of  his  poli- 
tical creed  respecting  the  war.  He 
shguld  not  enter  moch  mto  that' 
subject*  The  honourable  gentle^ 
man  said,  that  S00,000  Frenchmen 
would  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  mii« 
lionof  the  coalesced  annie$»  Dotnsr 
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all  justice  to  the  skill  of  the  French  committee  of  supply. — Adjoum- 

soldiersy  and-  the  bravery  of  their  ed. 

troops,  and  not  beine:  able  to  enter        Thursday,  June  15.— Mr.  Rose 

into  military  calcufitions,  yet  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  ignorant  • 

congratulated   the   house  •  on    this  persons  from  practising  surgery.— 

statement  of  the  honourable  gentle-  It  was  read  a  first  time,  and  finally 

man.       He  should  think  that   it  passed. 

made  fearfbl  odds,  and  gave  a  rea-        The  hou«e  having  resolved  itself* 

sonable  ground  for  expecting  sue-  into   a   committee    of   ways,  and 

cess.     If  the  active  party  in  ^France  means, 

were  struggling  for  liberty,  it  was         Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  said,  that ' 

the  last  thing  honest  men  would  do  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  under  the 

in  such  a  cause,  to  put  Bonaparte  consideration  of  the  committee  the 

at  their  head :  but  a  constitution  amount  of  die  supply  which  Ite- 

free  in  its  principle  was  possessed  land  was  called  upon  to  provide 

by  the  French.     Under  Louis  they  for  the  service  of  the  present  year, 

bad  no  martial  law,  no  arbitrary  and  the  ways  and  means  by  which' 

taxation,  which  were  nnw  brought  he  proposed  to  make  provision  for 

upon  them.     As  to  securities  for  tliat  supply.     He  should  first  state 

peace,  no  securities  had  been  offered  the  estimated  quota  of  contribution 

by  France;  nor  were  any  likely  to  for  the  year  1815,  at  10,574,215/.; 

be  proposed,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  interest  ar.d  sinking  fund  on  the 

the  honourable  gentleman  himself  present  debt,  6,098,149/.   making 

iRTould  think  insolent.     When  pro-  the  total  supplies  16,672,364'/. 
per  secnrities  were  offered,  it  would         Having  thus  stated  the  supply,  he 

be  time  to  consider  them .  should  proceed  to  state  the  ways  and 

Theresolutions  were  then  passed,  means.     He  should  first  take  the 

and  Tarious  sums  were  voted  in  a  surplus,  of  the  consolidated  fund, 

at      • •  ..       '...      ..  5^688,807. 

The  produce  of  the  revenues  he  should  estimate  at          , .  6,100,000 

The  profits  on  lotteries,  one-half  of  what  had  been  com-  ' 

pnted  for  Great  Britain ..  .     125,000 

Repaymert  of  sums  advanced  by  Ireland  for  naval  ?ind 

military  services         . .          . .         100,000 

£.I7ths  of  old  naval  stores,  15-i7ths  having  been  taken 

credit  for  by  England      . .         . .  90,305 

JLoan  raised  in   England    for    the    service   of   Ireland 

9,000,000/.  British         9,750,000 

Making  a  total  of  ways  and  means  of    . .     «^1 6,854,1 12 

He  had  stated  the  whole  of  the  of  the  country  in  every  respect. 

above  in  Irish  currency,  and  the  The  right  honourable  gentleman 

committee  would  observe  that  there  concluded  his  speech  by  announcing 

was  an  excess  of  ways  and  means,  that  Mr.  Vansittart  would  in  future, 

above  die  inpply,of  171,000/.    The  be  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  finan* 

right  honourable  gentleman  then  cial  administration. 

took  a  general  view  of  the  resources  .  After  some  discussion,  the  reso- 

of  Ireland,  and  expressed  his  satis-  Imions  were  agreed  to. 

bn^oa  at  the  increasing"  prosperity  -     ' 

N  2  House 
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House  of  Jordsy  June  Sh-^f'^e 
txrl  of  Liverpool  presented  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  .the  prince  re- 
gent:— 

"  GfioRGE,  P.  R.— The  prince 
regentf  acting  in  the  name  And  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  having 
taken  into  his  serious  coiuideration 
the  signal  and  splendid  victory  gain- 
ed by  the  army  under  the  c15mnrand 
of  the  duke  ot  Wellingiont  on  the 
18th  of  June' instant)  over  the  French 
army  under  the  command  of  Bona- 
parte in  person,  which'  has  added 
fresh  renown  to  the  Britisli  arms, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  recommends 
to  the  house  of  lords  to  concur  in 
sueh  measures  as  may  he  necessary 
to  afford  a  further  proof  of  the  sense 
entertained  by  parliament  of  the 
di'^eof  Wellington's  transcendent 
services,  and  of  the  gratitude  and 
munificence  of  the  Bntish  nation." 
Ordered  to  be  taken  into  cgnsi* 
deration  to-morrow. 

June.  ^3.-— Earl  Bathurst  rose  to 
move  the  thanks  of  the  houic  to  the 
duke  oi  Wellington  and  his  army, 
for  those-  transcendent  exertions 
which  led  to  the  victory  of  the  J  8th. 
He  was  aware  that  their  lordships 
^nust  be  eager  to  discharge  the  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  duke,  who  had 
now sogloriously relieved  them  from 
the  tnxiety  whicli  all  muj>t  have  felt 
for  some  time  past.  The  camp:iign 
was  begun  by  Bonapaite  himself. 
He  had  not,  for  this  lime  at  least, 
to  accuse  the  seasons,  nor  the  de- 
fection of  those  from  ;K'hom  he  ex- 
pected support.  He  could  not  say 
that  he  was  obliged  to  commence 
the  battle  by  those  to  whose  mea- 
sures he  was  compelled  to  yield,<:on'- 
trary  to  his  own  better  judgement. 
It  was  completely  his  own  act  and 
choice.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  had  failed.  His  attacks  were  re- 
pulsed ;  the  order  was  reversed— 


he  was  attacked  in  hii  turn.     Hrs 
boasted  eenius  shrunk  mider  tfie  as- 
cendency of  a  mightier  genius,  and 
the  result  was  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  French  army.  On  the 
evL*ning  of  the  15ih  the  duke   re- 
ceived intelligence  tliat  the  Priu- 
slans  had   been  attacked,  and  the 
forces  were  immediately  ordered  to 
advance.  The  Prussians  were  driven 
from  their *posts  with  loss.     On  the 
16thgcne/al  Picton's  division,  with 
the.duke  of  Brunswick's  corps  and 
the  Nassau  regiment,  were  attacked 
at  denappe.     The  battle  lasted  the 
whole  of  the  day.    The  Prussians 
were  likewise  attacked,  and  Bona- 
parte claimed  a  victory  over  both ; 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  l^ussians 
maintained  tlieir  position.     Bat  tlie 
Prussians  having  lost  16,000  men 
on  that  occasion  from  their  refusing 
to  take  quarter,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  their  forces  not  having 
yet  come  into  line,  it  was  deemed 
by  prince  Blucher  prudent  to  retire. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  duke  ci 
Wellington  also  retired  to  Wateiloo. 
This  position  was  a  very  strong  one. 
The  enemy  attacked  our  troops  in 
that  position  on  the  1 8th,  with  the 
whole  of  his  army,  except  one  corps, 
which  was  left  to  observe  the  Prus- 
sians.  They  fought  with  that  intre- 
pidity for  v.'hich  ihe  nation  is  distin- 
guished, but  they  were  met  w^ith  a 
lewluiion  and  firmness  in  which  the 
British  forces  are  not  outrivalled  by 
'  any  nation.     In  the  course  of  this 
desperate  contest,  the  duke  perform- 
ed the  duties  of  military  officers  of 
all  ranks.  As  a  commander  in  cliicft 
as  a  general  of  division,  as  colonel 
of  a  regiment^  he  exerted  himself  in 
encouraging  the  troops  to  maintain 
their  resistance  to  the  repeated  and 
desperate  attacks  of  the  enemy.  To- 
wards the  dose  of  the  ^jt  Bon^j- 
parte  himself,  at  the  head  of  bis 
guards,  made  »  despenuse  cbargt 

upoa 
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tpon  the  British  gaard.s  and  the 
British  guards  instantly  overthrew 
the  French,  The  battle  lasred  nearly 
nine  hotirs,  and  at  length  our  troops 
repulsed  thess  desperate  attacks  by 
forces  infinitely  superior  in  number. 
Here  then,  the  buttle  ended,  as 
far  as  concerned  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, with  his  accustomed  prompti- 
tude and  decision,  observing  that 
die  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  attend- 
ed  with  confusion,  he  ordered  ,the 
\yhde  of  thofi^  of  his  trotjps  who 
had  not  suiFeredj  to  move  upon  the 
enemy.  The  troops  advanced,  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  drove  them  from 
the  heights,  and  put  them  com- 
plctely  to  the  rout.  He  continued 
the,  pursuit  till  the  troops,  over- 
come with  fatigue,  could  proceed 
no  fnrtlier,  and  then  the  Prus:iians 
were  left  to  fdlldw  up  the  victory. 
The  consequences  of  this  victory,  as 
far  ashs  could  at  present  state  them, 
were  these: — About  5000  prisoners 
had  arrived  at  Brussels — ^2000  were 
on  parole,  and  more  were  expected 
to  be  brought  in;  and  besides  tli is, 
a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
baggage  was  taken.  He  was  not 
then  speaking  of  what  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Prussians  during  the 
punuit,  as  no  regular  account  of  it 
bad  as  yet  arrived.  An  achieve- 
ment of  such  magnitude  could  not 
be  performed  without  grr at  loss.  It 
had  been  wisely  ordained  by  Provi- 
deuce  that  we  should  taste  neither 
of  Joy  nQ(r  of  grief  unmixed;  and  the 
pnce  at  which  this  victory  was  gain- 
ed must  teach  us  to  check  our  ex- 
ultation. But  who  could  recollect 
without  admiration  and  sorrow  the 
sutm  anH  manly  virtue  of  sir  Tho- 
mas Picton,  the  firm  and  amiable 
character  of  sir  H.  Ponsonby,  or  the 
heroic  character  of  the  duke  of 
Bruikstiick,  who,  having  refused  to 
^  iodttded  ia  the  armistice  at  Wa» 


gram,  and  traversed  hostije  GetJ- 
many  with  his  little  band,  had  at 
length  here  terminated  his  life  in  & 
manner  so  worthy  of  his  own  con- 
duet  and  the  race  from  which  he 
sprung?  The  duke  of  Wellingtoa 
himself  had  written  a  private  letter 
to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  with  in- 
telligence of  his  brother's  death.  In 
looking  at  the- list  of  the  woundedf, 
their  lordships  found  the  name  of 
the  brave  earl  of  Uxbridgo>  who 
h:^d  headed  every  charge  of  cavalry  ' 
himself.  They  would  also  see  ih^ 
name  of  that  g^dlan:  youth  the  he- 
reditary prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  thereby  acquired  d 
better  title  to  those  dominions  than 
mare  formalities  could  .afford.  It 
remained  for  him  to  advert  to  the 
conduct  of  marshal  Blucher  and  the 
Prussians.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
had  expressed  in  strong  terms  the 
assistance  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Prussians.  Without  that 
assistance,  though  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  would  hot  have  succeeded* 
he  could  not  in  his  turn  have  made 
that  attack  on  the  enemy  which  had 
terminated  in  his  complete  rout  and 
overthrow.  Prince  Blucher  himscli^ 
worn  out  with  the  constant  exertions, 
had  retired  .to  bed ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  received  intelligence  that  the 
duke  was  attacked,  he  rose,  and 
headed  a  corps  to  sissist  the  British* 
He  hung  all  night  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  no  doubt  amplv  aveng- 
ed xh€  fate  of  those  brave  Prussians 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  ^t 
18th,  by  their  refusal  to  lake  quar- 
ter. He  had  now,  then,  only  to^ 
move  their  lordships,  "  That  the 
thanks  of  this  house  be  given  to 
field  marshal  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, for  tlie  consummate  ability, 
unexampled  exertion,  and  irresis- 
tible ardour,  displaced  by  him  on 
the  18th  of  this  month,  oh  which 
N3  day 
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4ay  the  British  army  under  his  com* 
inandf  and  in  conjunction  with  oar 
alliesy  had  gained  a  decisive  and 
splendid  victory,  by  which  the  glory 
and  renown  of  the  British  arms  were 
ezaltedt  and  the  territory  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ally  was  protected  from  in- 
Yasion  and  spoil." 
The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  should 
'give  his  cordial  concurrence  in  vo- 
ting for  a  monument  as  imperishable 
as  the  glory  which  had  been  gained 
by  the  transaction,  and  by  the  means 
)>y  which  it  had  been  achieved.  He 
"wished  to  be  understood  as  likewise 
cpncurring  in  the  vote  about  to  be 
jproposed  tor  a  further  provision  for 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  an  ad- 
ditional testimony  of  the  sense  en- 
tertained by  parliament  and  the 
country  of  his  transcendent  services 
The  splendour  and  national  impor- 
tance of  the  event  was  such  as  almost 
to  stifle  the  feeling  of  individual  ca- 
lamity, and  to  make  us  look  upon 
the  brave  who  had  fallen,  as  we  re- 
gard the  fate  of  those  qiios  neque  lu* 
geri  nequt  plangt  fas  tit. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  having  been  agreed  to 
ficm*  dis. — 

Earl  Bathurst  moved  thanks  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  lord  Mill,  ge- 
neral Clinton,  and  other  officers. 
He  then  moved  thanks  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates. 
He  dien  moved  thanks  to  prince 
31ucher  and  tl;e  Prussians.  All 
these  were  agreed  to  nem,  dis. 

The  message  of  the  regent  re- 
commending to  the  loitls  a  concur- 
rence in  any  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  duke  of  Wellington  being  read, 

Lord  Liverpool  said,  he  had  one 
or  two  facts  to  relate,  which  would 
operate,  he  had  no  doubt,  as  an 
additional  inducement.  He  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  grant  al- . 
ready  voted  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. \l  was  stipulated,  that  out 


of  the  sum  givan»  100^00Q/.wereio 
be  applied  towardls  procuring  amaiw 
sion  fit  to  commemorate  the  nation's 
gratitude  for  the  distinguished  ^ser- 
vices of  his  grace:  but  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  absolutely  impossible 
with  such  a  sum  to  erect  a  bouse  in 
any  degree  adequate  to  the  intended 
object.  Every  man,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  account  of  the  recent  vic- 
tory, a  victory  which  he  had  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  was  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  anxious- 
ly inquired  whether  no  other  proof 
of  the  nation's  gratitude  could  be 
bestowed  besides  the  thanks  of  par- 
liament ?  Could  the  house,  under 
such  circumstances,  hesitate  to  for- 
nish  to  the  duke  the  means  of  sup* 
porting  his  exalted  rank :  His  loiil- 
ship  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
house  do  agree  with  the  address  of 
the  prince  regent.  Carried  nem.  dis, 
—Adjourned. 

[The  same  subject  was  discussed 
and  decided  in  the  same  way  in  the 
house  of  commons.] 

House  of  commons,  June  28. — 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proposed  that  the  sum  of  534,713/.  ' 
should  be  granted  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  of  the  civil  list  on  thelSth 
of  April  last.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  observed,  that  this  excess 
resolved  itself  into  two  branches-— 
the  increase  in  the  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements resulting  from  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  war, 
and  the  excess  in  the  household.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  after  allowing 
for  the  expenditure  occasioned  by 
the  visit  of  the  foreign  sovcMgns 
to  this  country,  and  also  for  the 
charges  incurred  by  the  prince  r^ 
gent  on  assuming  the  royid  autho- 
rity, it  would  be  found  that  the  chril 
list  had  not  exceeded  that  proportion 
of  excess  which  was  esttmattd  by 
the  late  Mr.  Perceval  in  1805*     _^ 

The  Tes(dittioi^iKas  iben  agtetd 
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foy  ac  was  one  for  gramii)|^  the  Aim 
of  900fiOQL  for  expenses  incurred* 
not  chargeable  on  the  civil  list^  and 
also  seyeral  others. 

The  house  shortly  after  adjourned. 

House  of  lords*  June  27-— The 
earl  of  L.iverpool  presented  a  mes- 
sage from  the  prince  regent^  stating* 
that  the  prince  recent  thought  pro- 
per to  acquaint  uie  house  that  the 
duke  of  Cunoberlaod  had  with  his 
the  prince  regent's  consent  con« 
traded  a  marfiage  with  the  princess 
ef  Salm*  and  that  he  relied  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  house  of  lords*  and 
their  attachment  to  the  royal  family* 
for  their  lordships'  concurrence  in 
whatever  steps  it  might  be  necessary 
to  take*  in  order  to  enable  •  tlieir 
royal  highnesses  to  support  the  rank 
and  dignity  becoming  their  station. 
—Ordered  to  be  considered  to-mor- 
row.—Adj  oumed. 
,  House  of  commons*  June  28.-«- 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  a  committee  to  tabe 
into  consideration  the  message  re- 
lative to. the  marriage  of  the  duke 
of  Comherland.— Thehouse  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee^  his 
lordship  said*  the  iunior  branches  of 
the  royal  family  had  an  allowance 
of  18*000/.  per  annum*  subject  to 
property  tax;  it  was  his  intention  to 
move  an  addition  of  6000^  per  an- 
num to  the  income  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  Unless  this  sum  were 
granted*  it  must  be  apparent  that 
his  royal  highness's  income  would 
be  inadequate  to  his  aujg;mented  ex- 
pendtture^  he  trusted  the  house 
would  see  that  the  resolutioii  had 
been  framed  with  reference  to  a  pro- 
perdegfeeof public  oeconomy.-*Af- 
ter  some  further  observations*  his 
lorddiip  oMHred  a  resolution  ^to 
grant  to  iu»  majesty  oat  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  the  sum  of  6000/. 
C  annum,  ms  a  further  provistoA 
his^opi  higtatftt  the  doke  of 


Cniitberland»  the  same  tcTbe  settled 
OQ  his  duchess  during  her  H&Z? 

Mr.  Whitshed  Keene  said*  hesrav 
as  much  attached  to  the  linuteiano^ 
narchy  of  this  country  as  any  nian  ; 
but  he  could  not  concur  in  this  gcaat 
— ^The  prince  already  had  18,000^ 
per  annum.  If  the  royal  duke  re-: 
sided  abroad,  18*000/.  would  bo 
equal  to  30*000/.  in  England.  la 
the  present  state  of  the  country  hm 
could  not  consent  to  the  grantr«-he 
wbuld  rather  give  four  timei  the 
sum  to  those  who  were  sufferers  bf 
the  battle  which  had  just  produced 
such  glorious  results. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  professed  mudi 
respect  for  the  royal  family,  but 
could  not  consent  to  this  vote  in  tfab 
present  state  of  the  country. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
contended  that  the  splendour  and 
dignity  of  the  royal  family  were 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  and  die  principle  of  mo* 
narchy  would  be  degraded  if  a  snit^ 
able  degree  of  splendour  could  not 
be  upheld. 

Mr.  Bennett  opposed  the  grant, 
from  the  present  state  of  the  covn* 
try*  and  the  many  large  and  me* 
riced  claims  upon  its  liberality.  Ho 
also  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  royal  family  had  amone  them 
a  million  annually*  and  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  had  already  a  consi- 
derable income.  The  crown  had 
'last  year  expcnc^ed  upwards  of  a 
million.  Whatever  feelings  of  re* 
spcct  he  had  for  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family*  he  had  none  for  the 
duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  he  was 
the  qnly  one  of  thnt  family  with  a 
request  in  whose  favour  he  could  not 
comply*  On  that  subject  there  was 
but  one  opinion.  The  king  would 
never  have  given  his  consent  to  such 
a  marriage.  Had  not  the  marriage 
been  once  broken  off?  Had  not  me 
queen  opposed  it,  and  jsaid  that  the 
N*  duke 
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ioke'oi  Cumberiand  oogbt  luK  to 
mznj  tliat  woman,  who«  xnarnagft 
with  the  duke  of  Cambridge  had 
been  broken  off  ^ 

Sir  C.  Barrell  said,  that  in  addi*  , 
tion  to  the  duke's  income  from  the 
ci^il  list  he  had  a  house  witliin  the 
palace  whichr  was  equal  to  1,000/. 
per  annum,  and  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry equal  to  1500/.,  making  in  all 
an  income  of  about  21 ,000/.  per  an- 
num* 

XiOrd  Castlereagh  deplored  the 
turn  the  debate  had  taken,  as  being 
injurious  both  to  the  crown  and  the 
country.  Such  a  subject  ought  not 
to  baye  been  discussed  upon  the 
principle  of  personal  charactei;  nor 
could  ministers  give  explanation^ 
when  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
€»cts  that  were  required  to  be  ex- 
plained. Such  a  debate  must  be  pe- 
culiarly injurious  in  this  country^ 
where  political  feelings  were  apt  to 
be  so  strong.  He  had  never  heard 
of  any  improper  conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  while  he  was  in  Ha- 
nover, nor  at  all  inconsistent  with 
what  was  due  to  his  brother.  Un- 
der a  monarchical  government  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family  must 
be  upheld  in  pre«eminence  above  all 
others..The  duke  of  Wellington  had 
an  income  in  perpetuity,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  .only  for  his  own 
life.  His  regiment  was  in  fact  a 
source  of  expense  to  him.  The  prin- 
cess (of  Salm)  he  believed  had  no 
fortune,  and  that  was  a  reason  why 
a  settlement  should  be  made  upon 
her.  He  trusted  the  house  would 
take  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  as 
affecting  alike  the  monarchy  and 
the  country. 

Mr.  W.  Wynne  begged  leaye  to 
ask,  was  this  marriage  one  which 
would  operate  in  favour  of  domestic 
virtue?  Had  the  princess  no  fortune 
from  her  foriher  husbands*  prince 
'  Lewis  of  Prussiai  and  the  prince 


of  Salm  ?  If  the  noble  lord  had 
brought  forward  such  a  measu)%  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  session,  there 
would  have  been  n6  probability  of 
its  succeed  ing.r 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  mar- 
riage had  been  celebrated  in  the  pre-* 
sence  of 'the  princes  of  the  house  o£ 
Mecklenburgh,  and  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  had  mytdt  a  libei  al  pro- 
vision for  the  childten  of  tlie  mar- 
riage.—The  house  divided: — For 
the  grant,  87'— Against  it,  70 — Ma^ 
jority,  17  for  the  grant:— [The  sub- 
ject was  brought  again  iwice  -or 
thrice  before  the  house,  and  finally 
lost  by  a  small  majority.  ^ 

July  4. — Sir  L  Majonbanks  dis- 
claimed all  personal  views  in  the 
motion  he  was  about  to  submit  re- 
specting the  duke  of  York.  He 
had  not-  the  honour  even  of  being 
knowi)  to  the  royal  duke.  He  acted 
solely  froni  a  conscientious  feelb^, 
that  a  tribute  of  respect  and  gratis 
tude  should  be  paid  by  that  house 
to  the  services  of  the  illustrious  duke. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
-thinks  of  the  house  be  given  to  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
captain  general  wd  commander  in 
chief  of  the  British  forces,  for  his 
continued,  effectual,  and  unremit- 
ting attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  during  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  the 
army  had  improved  in  discipline 
and  in  science  to  an  extent  unknown 
before,  and  had,  under  Providence, 
risen  to  the  height  of  military  glory. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  far  from  opposing  tlie  motiont 
which  he  thought  wonld  meet  no 
dissentient  voice;  yet  he  thooghc 
such  a  motion  would  have  been 
more  proper  when  the  services  of 
the  army  were  brought  tp  a  dose  by 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Moch 
merit  must  uxvioubtadly  be  diie.to 
tibe  duke  of  York,  who  hiul  f<^r  «^ 

many 
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rams  years  condacted  and  orgsk^ 
nised  toe  army. 

Mr.  Western  had  no  wish  to  de- 
tract from  the  merits  of  the  duke  of 
York»  but  was  ready  to  allow  the 
fall  extent  of  his  services;  but  had 
the  oi&ce  of  commands  in  chief 
been  held  by  any  other  person,  was 
it  likely  that  they  would  have  heard 
of  this  motion? 

Mr.  W.  Pole  was  surprised  that 
precedent  should  have  been  coldly 
calculated,  when  it  was  declared 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington  himself, 
that  the  victory  which  had  shed  so 
bright  a  glory  over  the  British  arms, 
could  not  have  been  won  bat  for 
the  improved  condition  of  British 
troops;  an  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  entirely  since  the  admi-^ 
ni&trution  of  the  duke  of  York, 
"  Never,"  as  his  grace  h<id  .written 
to  himself,  **  had  he  fought  so  hard 
lor  victpry,  and  never,  from  the 
gallantly  of  the  enemyi  had  he  been 
90  near  being  beaten" 

Mi:.  Whiibread  said,  he  knew  not 
iiow  to  object  to  it  Without  the  ap- 
pearance of  ingratitude,  after  the 
noble  tribute  paid  to  his  royal  high- 
ness by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on 
his  late  memorable  triunriph.  Not- 
-withstanding,  therefore,  thewarznth 
^  so  unnecessarily  introduced  into  the 
debate  by  the  rieht  honourable  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  W.  Pole),  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  constitutional  princi- 
ple suggested  Jby  his  hon.  friend  (  Mr. 
Western ),  he  could  not  withhold  his 
sanction  from  the  present  vote.— 
The.  question  was  carried.  [Tliis 
wasJ4r*  Whitbread's  last  speech.] 

July  11. -^Mr.  Rose  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  madhouses.  On  moving  that 
it  be  printed,  Mr.  Rose  took  the 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  all 
who  read  the  report  must  feel  sa>- 
tisfied  of  the  indispensable  neee^ 
«y  of  kgislattve  sbiexfi^ence.    In 


no  conntry  were  diere  any  set  tf 
people  so  unprotected  as  tbt  tui« 
happy  persons  to  whom  the  report 
referred.  The  way  in  which  th«f 
wene  usually -confined  was  that  of 
criminab;  and  fheir  treatment  was 
in  generail  worse  than  the  ordinary 
treatment  in  jails.  The  number  of 
persons  appointed  to  take  care  of 
them  was  in  most  cases  utterly  m» 
sufficient;  in  consequence.of  which 
the  gieatest  severity  was  too  fre- 
quently resorted  to.  He  trostel 
that  the  subject  would  be  fully  coft- 
.sidered  by  honourable  members  4b- 
ring  the  recess,  and  that  all  would 
be  disposed  in  the  next  session  to 
give  their  assistance  towards  tittt 
formation  of  a  measure  calculaioJ 
to  dimmisl)  the  existing  eviL  That 
in  many  cases  those  who  were  zfi 
flicted  might,  if  properly  treated^ 
recover  their  sanity,  was  ipery  evi- 
denu  One  strong  instance  was  men^- 
tioned  in  the  report  of  a  poor  msane 
woman,  who  having  for  some  tioie 
been  chained  down  to  the.floorma 
parish  workhouse,  disturbed  all  the 
other  inmates  of  the  dwelling  bf 
her  cries;  and  who«  on  being  re- 
moved in  consequence  to  a  more 
proper  place  of  confinement,  wai» 
py  proper  treatment,  perfectly  cured 
in  the  space  of  five  months.     ^ 

The  report  was  then  ordered  tt» 
be  printed* 

Mr.  Rose  brought  up  the  repott 
of  th^  select  committee  on  the  state 
of  mendicity  in  the  metropolis.  On 
moving  that  it  be  printed,  Mr.  Rose 
^gg«^  (o  c^U  the  attention  bf  die 
houfiefor  a  few  moments  to  the  sob* 
ject.  When  in  the  early  part  of  tbt 
session  he  had  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commttteef  i  m 
stated  that  his  object  was  twofe^d 
—to  better  the  situation  of  tliose 
who  were  really  distressed*  ami  to 
repress  sduidalous  and  abominable 
isapoitnre.    The  efidcnoe  obtained 

by 
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J>y  the  coimiMftee  confirmed  mofc 
•fOrongiy  his  previous  opinions  on 
.this  subject.  They  had  found  that 
tkere  were  a  great  many  objects  of 
«eal  compassion*  but  that  there  were 
•'VHiny  more  of  the  worst  description 
of  impostors.  The  number  of  tpen- 
dicants  in  the  metropolis  was  esti- 
mated at  30,000,  but  probably  it 
-was  much  greater.  Mos>t  of  tlwse 
^persons  gained  more  than  many  in- 
-dustrious  individuals  of  tlte  lower 
4!^asses  of  the  community.  One  man 
•Actually  acknowledged  that  his  pro- 
4m  were  about  thirty  shillings  a  day. 
Tbis  might  be  a  singular  case,  but 
«C  was  proved  by  the  strongest  evi- 
diftice  that  the  average  receipts  of 
MMndicants  in  London  were  from 
three  to  six  shillings  a  day  each. 
'  'This  money  was  spent  in  the  most 
^exceptionable  manner  in  dram  shops, 
•at  feast*,  and  even  in  the  purchase 
<i  lumries  of  all  sorts,  eatable  as 
^mU  as  drinkable.  The  committee 
iuid  ascertained  a  fact  which  was 
unknown  to  him  before.  Many  pa- 
vMies  farmed  their  poor.  About 
one  hundred  parislies  he  believed  in 
die  city  did  so.  Six  or  seven  shil- 
lings a  week  each  were  allowed  to 
4iu»se  by  whom  they  were  taken, 
Midwho  then  sent  them  about  to 
beg  during  the  day  for  the  .purpose 
•f^aTiAg  their  provision!  It  was 
(desirable  that  the  conduct  of  pa^ 
nebt^  in  this  respect  should  be  more 
cai^iilly  watched,  even  when  they 
Cftaintained  their  own  poor.  It  ap- 
|icered.  by  the  minutes  of  evidence 
aaoesed  lo  the  report,  that  in  one 
-case  ^  paupers  were  compelled  to 
•leep  in  a  single  room  of  small  di- 
«ensians,  thus  creating  a  great  risk 
cf  pestilential  disease.  Many  of  the 
{Mmpcrs  of  the  metropolis  were  Irish, 
mho  coming  to  this  country  with  the 
laudable  intention  of  obtaining  em* 
]doyment,  fiuled  in  tSkzt  object.  In 
«  oDort  siUdi  led  out  of.ose  of  .die 


fashionable  streets  of  Mary-le-bone, 
700  of   these  poor   persons  were 
crowded  into  24  small  houses  I     It 
would  appear  by  the  report  that  the 
^  number  of  private  charities  in  the 
metropolis  was  almost  inconceiv* 
able.    But  unfortunately  most  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  supported 
contented  themselves  witli  giving 
then*  money,  and  never  examined 
into  its  application.     The  house 
would    hardly  believe  that  there 
was  one  benevolent  institution,  sap- 
ported  by  peers,  members  of  that 
house,  and   other  opulent  indivi- 
duals, the  object  of  which  was  to 
purchase  beef,  and  sell  it  to  the  poor 
at  a  moderate  price.  Nothing  could 
be  more  commendable  than  this  in- 
stitution, were  it  properly  adminis- 
tered.    The  revenue  of  it  was  600/. 
a  year.     But  it  appeared  diat  the 
whole  of  it  was  managed  by  a  sin- 
gle individual;  and  it  had  been  re* 
cently  discovered  that  this  man  pnt 
the  whole  of , the  money,  witli  a  tri- 
fling exception,  in  his  own  pocket! 
It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  in  one 
year  he  had  purchats^  only  27/« 
worth  of  beef,  and  that  the- largest 
quantity  he  had  ever  bought  within 
-the  twelvemonth  was  to  the  value  of 
72/.  he  appropriating  the  remainder 
to  his  own  use.    On  a  Bow-street 
-officer's  being  employed  to  appre- 
hend this  person,  it  was  found  that 
he  was  the  subject  of  other  charges 
of  as  serious  a  nature.     There  were 
various  practices  described  in  \he 
report,  by  which  the  most  cautious 
as  well  as  the  cardess  had  been  im- 
posed upon.     It  had  never  been  in 
his  contemplation,  that  a  complete 
remedy  could    be  discovered  for 
these  evils;  and  he  was  persuarled, 
that  the  closest  attention  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  fornoation  of  9nj 
measure  calculated  materially  to 
diminish  them.    The  existing  la^ 

•were evidently  too  severe;  »n  ^^* 
sequence 
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leqnence  of  which  ibtj  were  never 
acted  upon!  There  must  be  some 
•alteration  in  the  law.  It  was  evaded 
in  a  hundred  ways*  One  man  with 
a  dogf  when  taken  up  by  the  parish 
officers,  remonstrated 9  exclaim ing, 
**  I  am  nd  beggar,  it  is  my  dog  that 
begs;  you  see  that  he  has  his  hat  in 
his  hand/'  It  was  but  justice  to 
the  beadles  and  parish  officers  in  the 
city  to  say,  that  they  had  discharg- 
ed their  duty  with  commendable 
activity.  But  the  cfolj  present  ef- 
fect of  apprehending  beggars  in  the 
metropolis -was,  to  remove  them  to 
the  vicinage—co  Cheshunt,  to  Eg- 
ham,  &c.  The  best  course  that 
could  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
them  would  be,  to  provide  places 
in  which  they  could  be  employed ; 
but  this  would  be  attended  with 
great  expense  to  the  public.  At  all 
events,  he  trusted  the  house  would 
fed,  diat  this .  was  a  subject  which 
donanded  their  most  serious  atten- 
tioiu 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  the  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  marquis  of  Tavistock. — Sir, 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  must  be 
qnite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that 
I  am  at  this  moment  labouring  un- 
der feelings  of  the  most  painfuTand 
afflicting  nature.  I  wish,  however, 
diortly  to  state  to  the  house  the  rea« 
sons  which  induce  me  to  depart 
irom  the  usual  practice  in  moving 
for  a  new  writ,  m  order  that  I  may 
pay  a  humble  but  sincere  tribute  of 
3&ction  to  the*  memory  of  my  de- 
pOEted  friend  Mr.  Whitbread.  Sir, 
ft  is  not  on  any  consideradon  of  pri- 
vate friendship*-4t  is  not  on  any 
contemplation  of  hts  many  virtues 
^  a  private  individual— it  is  on  the 
nfleccion  of  the  great  space  which 
he  occupied  in  this  iiouse — it  is  on 
die  recollecdoQ  of  his  splendid  abi* 
hiet-iitiftaft  the  cooTiction  which 


we  who  thought  with  him  on  poli- 
tical subjects  entertain  of  the  advan- 
tage which  the  country  derived 
from  hts  exertions,  that  I  found  mf 
excuse  for  this  address — that  I  even 
claim  the  concurrence  of  all  thMe 
who  hear  me  in  the  feelings  whidi 
agitate  me  at  the  present  moment 
I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  a  great 
majority  of  this  house  thous^t  his 
opinions  erroneous.  .  But-— i  speak 
it  with  confidence — I  am  sure  that 
there  is  not  one  of  his  political  op- 
ponents who  will  not  lay  his.  hand 
on  his  heon-t  and  say  that  he  always 
found  in  him  a  manly  antagoaitti 
The  house  of  commons  will  I  am 
persuaded  ever  do  justice  to  €be 
good  intentions  of  those  who  ho- 
nestly dissent  from  die  sentimonls 
of  the  majority.  Accustomed  tt> 
defend  h  is  opinions  with  earnestness 
and  warmth,  the  energies  of  his  ad- 
mirable and  comprehensive  mind 
would  never  permit  the  least  ap« 
proaoh  to  tameness  or  indifierence. 
But  no  particle,  of  animosity  ever 
found  a  place  in  his  breast^  and*  to 
use  his  OMm  words  on  another  m^ 
lancholy  occasion,  "he  never  car- 
ried his  political  enmity  beyond  the 
threshold  .of  this  house.''  It.  was 
his  uniform  practice  to  do  justice  to 
the  motives  of  his  political  oppc^ 
nents;  and  I  am  happy  to  feel 
that  the  same  justice  is^done  to  hi$ 
motives  by  them.  To  those,  wh 
who.  were  more  immediately  at- 
quaintcd  with  his  exalted  character 
— ^who  knew  the  directness  of  his  ' 
-mind,  his  zeal  for  truth,  his  un^ 
shaken  love  of  his  country,  the  ar« 
dour  and  boldness  of  his  disposition 
•—incapable  of  dismay ;  his  unal^ 
fected  humanity,  and  his  other  va- 
rious and  excellent  qualities,'  his 
loss  is  irreparable.  But  most  of  aU 
-will  it  be  felt  by  the  poor  in  has 
neighbourhood.  Truly  Biug^t  he 
be  called  **  the  poor  man's  mend." 
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Only  thost^  who  like  myself  have 
httd  ihe  opportunity  of  observing 
hts  conduct  nearly,  can  be  astrare  of 
hknnabating  4^al  in  promotinfi'  the 
bappioess  ofall  around  him.  lliott- 
sandft  of  individuals  have  benefited 
by  the  generosity  of  his  heart ;  and^ 
tlie  county,  the  principal  town 
.  ti  which  he  represented,  contains 
imperishable  records  of  his  active 
philanthropy,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Mod  man  who  went  before  him. 
His  eloquent  appeals  in  this  house 
m  favour  of  ^  the  unfortunate — ap- 
peals exhibiting  die  frankness  and 
aoaescy  of  the  trtic  English  charac- 
ter—will  ^dorn  the  pages  of  the 
bistoriaai  $  although  at  the  present 
■flsoment  they  afford  a  subject  of 
melancholy  retrospect  to  those  who 
kave  formerly  dwelt  with  delight 
OR  the  benevolence  of  a  hear.t  which 
always  beat,  and  on  the  vigour  of 
an  Intdlect  which  was  always  em- 
-ployedforthe  benefit  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Sir,  I  am  conscious  that 
I  need  not  entreat  pardon  of  the 
hoase  at  large  for  thus  indulging 
in  the  praise  of  my  famented  friend ; 
bot  I  owe  an  apology  to  those  who 
loved  him,  for  the  feebleness  with 
which  it  has  been  bestowed.  I 
move,  sir^  that  the  speaker  do  issue 
bis  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bargess  to  serve  in  the  pre- 
•ent  jmrliament  Tor  the  borough  of 
Bedford,  in  the  room  of  Samuel 
Whitbread»  esq.  deceased. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  the 
gratification  which  he  felt  at  the 
fwthetic  speech  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis, which  afforded  an  additional 
proof  that  the  best  eloquence  was 
that  of  the  heart— He  wished  to 
add  his  testimony  to  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  lamented  individual 
whose  death  had  rendered  the  pr^ 
sentinotSon  necessary;  and  in  doing 
so,  be  coqU  with  trm^  declare,  that 


he  was  only  one  of  many  thonsands, 
rich  as  well  as  poor,  by  whom  hie 
character  had  been  most  highly  es- 
timated.   Well. had  it  been  termed 
by  die  noble  marquis  **  a  true -En* 
gHsh  character."'   Even  its  defects, 
trifling  as  they  were  (and  what  cha- 
racter was  altogether  without  de- 
fect ?),  were  those  which  belonged 
to  the  English  character.    Never 
had  there  exited  a  more  complete 
Englishman.    All  who  knew  hin 
must   recollect    the   indefatigable 
earnestness  and  perseverance  with 
which,  during  the  course  of  his  life, 
he  directed  his  talents  and  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  public  interest; 
and  althouga  he  (bin  Wilberforce) 
undoubted^  differed  from  him  on 
many  occasions,  yet  he  always  did 
full  justice  to  his  public  spirit  and 
love  of  his  country.    He  wa&  ca- 
pable (as  had  been  seen  ac  various 
timesj  of  controlling  the  strongest 
feelings  of   personal    attachmenti 
when  he  thought  that  his  duty  to 
the  public  compelled  him  to  do  so* 
It  was  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to 
those  wholoved him, tosee  that  those 
who  had  differed    from  him    on 
many  political  questions,  neverth^ 
less  considered  him  as  one  of  those 
f>ublic  treasures,  the  loss  of  which 
must  by  all  parties  be  deeply  la- 
mented. Ff)r  himself,  he  (Mr.  Wil- 
berforce) could  never  forget  the 
important  assistance  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  zeal  and  ability  in 
the  great  cause  which  he  had  so 
long  advocated  in  that  house.    On 
every  occasion,  indeed,  in  which  the 
condition  of  human  beings  was  eon- 
cemed— and  the  lower  their  state 
the  strongei-  tlieir  recoinmendation 
to  his  favour— no  one  was  more 
anxious  to  apply  his  great  powers  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
stated,  that  it  was  far  from  hts  wi^ 
to  detain  the  house  aftAr  At  addtesfi* 
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deplete  wkh  feeling  aod  propriety, 
which  they  had  beard  from  the  no* 
bk  marquisy  and  after  the  excellent 
observations  ofliis  honourablefriend. 
All  that  he  desired  to  say  was,  that 
it  must  be  some  consolation  to  the 
iioble  marquis,  and  to  the  whole 
hou5e,  to  feel,  that  whatever  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  might  exist  on  po- 
litical qaestions,  there  was  no  one 
who  did  not  do  justice  to  the  virtues 
apd  talents  of  the  object  of  their  re- 

Set,  or  who  for  a  moment  supposed 
at  he  was  actuated  in  his  public 
conduct  by  any  other  motive  than 
a  convjction  of  public  duty. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  gave  notice, 
that  early  in  the  next  session  lie 
would  revive  the  subject  of  th«  abo- 
lition of  the  punisbmcint  of  the  pil- 
lory, unless  some  measure  of  that 
kind  should  originate  in  another 
quarter ;  and  also,  that  early  in  the 
next  session,  unless  a  considerable 
alteration  should  take  place  in  the 
.  mean  while,  he  would  renew  the 
bill  for  better  paving  the  metro- 
polis.— Adjourned . 

House  of  lords,  July  12. — ^The 
rej^ent  caine  to  the  house  at  two 
oJclocL  'llie  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers, af  peared  at  die  bar,  and  de- 
livered ihe  following  speech : — 

"  May  it  please  your  royal  high- 
Mss,.-We,  his  majesty!s  faithful 
subjects,  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  obedience  to. 
your  royal  highness's  commands, 
atttnd  your  royal  highness;  and, 
according  to  our  ancient  privilege, 
we  crave  leave  to  present  with  our 
•wn  hands  our  grant  of  supply, 
which  concludes  the  labours  of  the 
session,  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
our  proceedings,  much  of  our  time 
has  been  occupied  in  discussing 
measures  of  great  importance  to  the 
skate,  with  respect.to  its  agncukure» 
'Uppuigy  and  finuKCS.    We  baro 


endeavoured  so  to  regulate    our 
corn  laws,  with  prudence  and  firm* 
ness,  that  protection  and  encourage- 
ment may  be  given  to  the  agricuk 
tural  interest  of  every  part  of  the 
united  kingdom,  without  endanger- 
ing the  prosperity  of  our  trade  and 
manufactures.     We   have    endea*- 
voured  also  to  derive  new  means  of 
maritime  strength  from  the  vala* 
able  .resources  of  our  Indian  posses- 
sionsj    And  after  devising  and  fxt^ 
paring  such  plans  for  adjusting  die 
public  revenue  and  expenditure  as 
might  suit  a  period  of  returning 
peaQ?,  we  have  been  called  upon* 
by  unlooked-for  events^  to  renew 
our  exertions  and  sacrifices  upoa 
the  most  extended  scale  of  war.. 
/Scarcely  had  we  closed  our  contest 
with  America,  and  scarcely  had  the 
congress  of  Vienna  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  tliose  arrangements 
which  were  destined  to  consolidate 
tlie  peace  of  Europe,  when*  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  the  disturber  of  Eu*- 
rope  and  destroyer  of  the  human 
race  re-appeared  upon  the  throne 
of  Franc6>(  and  the  world  was  once 
more  in  arms.     In  the  short  space 
of  three  months,  by  rapid  strides, 
the  fate  of  Europe  has  been  again 
brought  to  issue ;  and  the  comlict 
was  tremendous;  but  the  result  hae 
been  glorious.    The  mqst  warlike 
nations^  (headed  by  the  most  renowik 
ed  commanders,  have  met  in  battle; 
and,  as  Britons,  we  have  the  trium* 
phant  satisfaction  to  know  (however 
much  that  triumpl\  may  be  sadden- 
ed by  private  grief),  that  it  is  now 
no  longer  doubtful  to  what  name 
and  to  what  nation  the  world  will 
henceforth  ascribe  the  pre-eminence 
for  military  skill  and  unconquer- 
able valour.    To  consecrate  the  tro- 
phies  and  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
our  brave  countrymen  who  fell  in 
that  unrivalled  vktory,  we  ba^e  de- 
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dared  to  be  our  ardent  desire ;  and 
ifwiD  be  the  distinguishing  glory 
of  your  royal  highness's  days,  to 
erect  in  the  metropolis  of  this  em- 
pire such  a  lofty  and  durable  monu- 
ment of  their  military  renown,  and 
our  national  gratitude,  as  may  com- 
mand the  veneration  of  our  latest 
posterity.  Great,  however,  and  glo- 
rious'as  this  victory  has  been  in  it- 
self, it  is  not  to  the  joint  exertions 
and  heroic  achievements  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Prussian  arms  in  that  me- 
morable conflict  that  we  must  linat 
our  admiration, — ^we  have  also  to 
contemplate  with  equal  pride  and 
satisfaction    its    immediate  coiise- 
qiiences,    military,    political,    and 
moral.     We  have  seen  the  i!lust/i- 
ous  commanders  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies >  advancing  at  once  into  the 
})eart  of  France ;  and  Paris,  twice 
vanquished,  has  again  opened  her 
gates  to  the  conquerors.  The  usurp- 
er of  a  throne,  which  he  has  twice 
abdicated,  has  sought  his  safety  in 
an   ignominious    night;-  and    the 
rightful  sovereign  of  France  has 
once  more  resumed  the  sceptre  of 
his  ancestors.     With  these  awful 
scenes  passing  before -us,  we  may 
•  presume  also  to  hope,  that  the  pe- 
riod .is  not  now  distant  when  the 
band  of  Providence  will  finally  ex- 
tbguish  the  remaining  efforts  of 
diat  guilty  and  perfidious  spirit  of 
domination  which  has  so  long  raged 
without  control,  and  restore  to  de- 
solated  Europe   the  blessings    of 
peace  and  justice. — But,  sir,  what- 
ever may  be  the  final  issue  of  these 
great  transactions,' we  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  their  satisfactory 
conclusion,  under  the  auspices  of 
your  royal  highness  ; '  and  we  doubt 
not  6f  the  happiest  results,  from  the 
same  councils  which  have  planned, 
and  the  same  bands  that  have  exe. 
CO  ted,  those  wise  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures  which  have  been    hitherto 


crowned  witli  such  signal  success;* 
On  our  part,  it  is  our  humble  duty 
to  strengthen  thfe  means  of  your 
royal  highness's  governrhent ;  and 
towards  eifeciuating  that  purpose, 
we,  his  majesty's  faithful  commons, 
do  this  day  present  to  your  royal 
highness  a  bill  entitled  "  An  act 
for  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  the 
sum  of  six  millions  for  the  service  of 
Great  Britain  ;*  to  which,  with  all 
humility,  we  entreat  his  majesty's 
royal  assent." 

The  prince  then  gave  the  royal 
assent  to  the  bill,  and  delivered  die  - 
following  speech  from  the  throne : 
"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

"  I  cannot  close  this  session  of  par-* 
liament  without  again  expressing 
my  deep  regret  at  the  continuance 
of  his  majesty's  lamented  indispo- 
sition.— At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session  I  entertained  a 
confident  hope,  tliat  the  peace  which 
I  had  concluded,  in  conjunction 
with  his  majesty's  allies,  would  meet 
with  no  interruption  i  that,  after  so " 
many  years  of  continued  warfare 
and  of  unexampled  calamity,  the 
nations  of  Europe  woold  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  that  repose  for  Which  they 
had  been  so  long  contending  ;  ana 
that  your  eiforts  might  be  dnecttd 
to  alleviate  the  burthens  of  his  ma- 
jesty's people,  and  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  might  best  promote  the 
internal  prosperity  of  his  dominions* 
— These  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed by  an  act  of  violence  and 
perfidy  of  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  history. — The  usurpation 
of  the  supreme  authority  in  France 
by  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  the 
defection  of  the  French  armies  from 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  appear- 
ed to  nie  to  be  so  incompatible  with 
the  general  security  of  other  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  with  the  engage* 
ments  to  which  the  French  nation 
had  recently  been  a  party,  that  I 
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felt  no  alternative  but  to  employ 
the  military  resoorces  of  his  majes- 
ty's dominions,  in  conjunction  with 
his  majesty's  allies,  to  prevent  the 
r^establishment  of  a  system  which , 
experience  has  proTed  to  be  the 
source  of  such  incalculable  woee  to 
Europe,  -i-  Under  such  circum- 
stances, you  will  have  seen  with 
just  pride  and  satisfaction  the  splen- 
did success  with  which  it  has  please^ 
divine  Providence  to  bless  his  ma- 
jesty's arms,  and  those  of  his  allies. 
— ^Whilst  the  glorious  and  ever  me- 
morable Wict  or  y  otitained  at  Wa- 
terloo, by  field  marshals  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  prince  Blucher, 
has  added  fresh  lustre  to  the  cha- 
racters of  those  great  commanders, 
and  has  eialted  the  military  repu- 
tation of  this  country  beyond  all 
former  example,  it  has  at  the  same 
time  produced  the  most  decisive  ef- 
fects on  the  operations'  of  the  war, 
by  delivering  from  invasion  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  by  placing,  in  the  short' 
space  of  fifteen  days,  the  city  of  Pa- 
ris, and  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom' 
of  France,  in  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  allied  armies.-^-Araidst: 
events  so  important,  I  am  confident 
yott  wiJI  see  how  necessary  it  is 
that  there  should  be  no  relaxation 
in  oar  ezertiocs,  until  I  dial!  be 
enabled,  in  conjunction  with  his 
majesiy's  allies,  to  complete  those 
arrangements  which  may  afford 
the  prospect  of  permanent  peace 
and  security  to  Europe. 

"  Gentlemen  or  the  house  of 
commons, 
"I  thank  you  fqr  the  very  liber^il 
provision  you  have  made  for  the 
services  of  the  present  year. — I  . 
deeply  lament  the  continuance  and 
i&crease  of  those  burthens  which  the 
great  military  exertions  of  the  pre- 
sent campaign,  combined  with  the 
Iksit^  azrears  peniainiiig  dvat  for- 


the  expenses  of  the  fbnner  imtf.* 
have  rendered  indispensable,  and 
which  his  majesty's,  loyal  subjects,- 
from  a  conviction  of  their  necessity,  - 
have  sustained  with  such  exemplary 
fortitude  and  cheerfulness.     You- 
have  already  seen,  however;  the 
fruit  of  the  exertions  which   have  ■ 
been  made ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  best  ceconomy  would  • 
be  found  to  result  from  that  policy 
which  may  enable  us  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  termination. 
"  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
**  The  brilliant  and  rapid  success  of  ' 
the  Austrian  arms  at  the  opening, of 
the  campaign,  has  led  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  its 
ancient  syrereign.  and  to  the  deli- 
verance  of  that  important  portion  ^ 
of  Italy  from  foreign  influence  and 
dominion. — 1  have  furtherthe  satis- 
faction of  acquainting  you,  that  the 
authority  of  his  most  christian  Yn a- 
jesty  has  been  again  acknowledge^ 
in  his  capital,  to  which  his  majesty, 
has  himself  repaired.    The  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  of  America  * 
has  been  followed  by  a  liegotiation 
for  a  commercial  treaty,  whifeh,  I 
have 'every  reason  to  hope,  will  be 
terininated  upon  conditions  calcTi- 
iated  to  cement  the  good  undeiv 
standing  subsisting  between  the  twa' 
countries,  and  equally  beneficial  ta 
thd  interests  of  both.— I  have  great 
pleasure  in  atquainting  you,  that 
the  labours  Of  the  congress  at  Vi-' 
enna'  have  been  brotight  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  signature  of  a  treatjr^ 
which,  as  the  hitifications  have  not ' 
yet  b^en  exdianged,  could  not  b^ 
communicated  to  you,  but  which  I 
expea  to  be  enabled  to  lay  before 
you  when  I  next  meet  ybu  in'parliar 
xneht, — I  cannot  release  you  from 
your  attendance  without  assuring 
you,  that  it  is'  i«*  great  degree  to* 
the  support  wbitix'yovi  have  afibrd- ' 
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•d  oie,  that  I  ascribe  the  sncicess  of 
my  earnest  endeavouss  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  i  and  on  no  occasion  has 
that  support  been  more  important 
than  in  the  course  of  the  present^ 
session.-^In  the  further  prosecution 
•f  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  great  contest  in  > 
which  we  are  engaged  to  an  ho- 
nourable and  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, I  shall  rely  with  confidence  on 
the   experienced  zeal  and   steady 


loyalty  of  allcTasses  of  his  majesty** 
subjects' :  and  they  may  depend  on 
my  efforts  to  improve  our  present 
advantages  in  such  manner  as  may 
best  provide  for  the  general  tran- 
quillity, of  Europe,  and  maintain 
the  high  character  \vhich  this  coun- 
try enjoys  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world." 

Parliament  was  then  prorogued 
to  Tuesday^  the  22d  of  August. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Iwiroductwy  Remarkf^Effects  rf  Peace  on  the  Jomshe  Interests  of  Great  Bri» 

tmn^^-on  its  Agriculture — Retrospective  View  of  the  State  of  jfgricuUure 

.from  the  Beginning  of  the  French  Revolutionary  IVat '^Causes  ^of  the  high 

Price  of  Grain  and  the  increased  Rent  of  Land — Operation  of  the  Country 

.  Banks  on  the  Price  of  Grain^  and  on  the  Improvement  of  Land'^Brief  Re<Qn* 

sideration  of  the  Nfw  Corn  Bill. 


IT  is  interesting  and  instructive 
to  trace  and  to  note  the  gra- 
*dual  progress  which  historical  nar- 
ration has  made*  from  its  earliest 
and  rudest  form,  to  its  present  coin- 
prchensive,  systematic,  and  artifi- 
cial structure.  At  first  the  few 
events  which  the  history  of  barba- 
rous and  uncivilized  tribes. present- 
ed, were  recorded  under  the  form 
of  chronicles ;  in  these  the  leading 
and  general  features  alone  were  no- 
ticed ;  they  seldom  expanded  into 
detail,  or  indulged  in  narrating  par- 
ticulars. Afterwards,  as  the  trans- 
aistions  of  nations  became  more  im- 
poktant,  complicated  and  momen- 
tous, history  also  advanced  in-  its 
progress,  and  assumed  a  more  re« 
gular  and  dignified  form:  still, 
however,  it  was  a  mere  record  of 
facts,  and  of  those  facts  only  which 
bad  reference  to  martial  achieve* 
mi^ais ;  the  causes  which  produced 


the  events  that  it  recorded,  the  mo- 
tives that  influenced  the  most  cele- 
brated characters,  whom  it  handed 
down  to  posterity,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  flowed  from  these 
events,  as  well  as  from  die  actions 
of  these  characters,  wete  onlv  inci* 
dentally  touched  upon.  Poiloso- 
phical  history  next  arose :  the  niost 
useful  and  important  in  its  nature, 
as  well  as  the  most  dignified,  if  con- 
ducted with  a  sufficient  icnowledge 
of  facts,  and  with  due  intelligence^ 
acuteness,  and  candour :  but  even 
this  species  of  history  was  con- 
fined in  a  great  measure  to  the  po* 
litics.  and  ^-ars  of  nations:  fi'om 
reading  it,  it  might  have  been  con- 
jectured that  no  nation  presented 
any  thing  viort}|y  of  notice  or  of  re- 
cord, but  the  details  of  its  polidcal 
intrigues  and.of  its  murderous  wars. 
It  was  reserved  for  comparatively 
very  modem  times  to.  cstoid^tbef 
.province ' 
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proTioce  of  history  to  more  pleas- 
ing as  well  as  infiiutelf  more  Tala-^ 
able  and  usefal  topics.  This  last  spe- 
cies of  history,  without  neglecting 
the  wars  and  political  intrigues  of 
radons,  embraced  a  re^lar  notice 
of  their  finances,  agriculture,  hiann- 
factnres,  commeroe,  literature,  sci* 
ence,  arts,  and  manners.  Unibrtn* 
nately,  however,  such  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  existence  of  adl  com* 
inanities  is  deTOted  to  warfare;  and 
tlte  actions  which  it  presents  ^re 
decorated  with  snch  an  alluring 
br^liancy,  that  history,  even  when 
written  h/  the  calmest  philosophers 
and  by  the  truest  friends  of  man- 
kind, is  too  apt  to  be  turned  aside 
from  what  is  illustrative  of  the  real 
dignity  and  happiness  of  the  hu- 
nan  race,  to  what  is  Iherely  im- 
posing and  captivating.  While  wars, 
therefore,  are  carried  on,  the  nar- 
radve  of  those  wars,  the  causes  from 
which  chcy  sprung,  s^nd  the  results 
which  they  produced,  must  fill*  the 
laigest  portion  of  history.  But, 
daring  the  short  and  unfrequent 
periods  of  peace  which  the  history 
of  modern  nations  presents  to  view, 
it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  impe* 
rative  on  the  historian  and  annalist 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  state  of 
society  in  the  country  or  countries 
^ch  he  has  chosen  for  the  em- 
ployment of  his  pen,  as  that  is 
indicated  bj  the  state  o€  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  commerce,  li- 
tsnttore,  science,  arts,  and  man* 
ners. 

In  the  Introducdon  to  the  last 
^^me  of  oar  Annual  Registers- 
anticipating  the  continuance  of  the 
wpose  of  Se  natioiis  of  Europe  at 
«st  for  some  years,  and  of  Great 
Britain  among  the  rest — ^we  promis- 
ed to  direct  oar  attention  and  inves- 
tigation to  its  finances,  See.  That 
utticiiMtion  hUB  not  been  acairate^ 
ly  mlhled :  tfae«epose  of  £uropc 


has  been  again  broken  in  upon ; 
and  Great  Britain,  who  has  always  ' 
shown  herself  foremost  in  combat* 
iogthe  principles  and  actions  of  re*  • 
volutionary  France,  of  course  was 
involved  in  the  new  contest.    Bu£ 
that  contf^t  was  of  short  duratton  ?  ' 
and  while  it  did  continue,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  disturbed  o^ 
impeded  the  operation  of  the  effeets 
of  peace,  at  least  on  our  own  coun«  : 
try.  We  may  theriefore,  without  im« 
propriety,  commence  the  dorpestie 
portion  of  the  history  of  Grea'fc  Bri- 
tain with  tracing  and  recording  thd 
effects  which  peace  hiis  priduced 
and  is  producing  on  these  islands. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
any  subject  more  important  or  in* 
teresting  than  that  with  which  we 
have  deemed  it  proper  to  commence 
this  portion  of  our  history.  Ii  all 
wars,  the  real  and  ultimate  effects 
which  they  ^re  likely  to  produce 
(we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  ob^ 
tainment  or  loss  of  the  object  for 
which  they  were  commenced,  but 
to  their  eflPects  on  the  prosperity^ 
real  strength  and  wealth  of  thl^a- 
tions engaged  in  them,) cannot  po«* 
sibly  be  known  or  even  accurately 
conjectured  till  they  are  actually 
terminated.  This  remark  aipplies 
with  peculiar  force  and  propriety 
to  the  revolutionary  wars  from 
which  Great  Britain  has  just  extri« 
cated  herself.  They  were  so  difie^ 
rent  in  their  nature  and  objects 
from  any  which  were  ever  before 
waged,  carried  on  on  so  tpuch 
more  an  extensive  scale,  and  with 
sQ^h  very  extraordinary  means,  that 
the  e xperience  of  former  wars  conUl 
do  little  in  enabling  us  to  anticipate 
the  state  in  which  they  would  leav^  • 
us*  Besides,  it  may  be  remarkedt 
that  depression,  lassitAd^imd  weak^ 
ness  in  the  body  politic^  «s  well  as  - 
in  the  human  boon  best  a  tega^' 
lar  proportion  to  the  stimulus  by^ 
O  which 
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^fUdi  both  have  been  raised  to  ex- 
eftioii  :•— while  that  stimolus  lasts, 
.no  fatigue  is  fdt ;  we  seem  to  be 
endued  with  supernatural  Ttgour 
asd  strength,  and  to  be  as  it  were 
aU  soul :  but  no  sooner  is  the  object 
obtained,  or  has  the  stimulus  been 
withdrawn,  than  more  than  usual 
imbecility  falls  upon  us.  So  it  is 
with  nations :— to  what  degree  it  is 
SQ  with  this  nation,  since  it  has  re- 
gained peace,  it  is  our  i^resent  ob- 
ject to  inquire. 

We  shall  therefore  examine  into 
the  present  sute  of  our  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  fi* 
nances,  and  afterwards  devote  a 
few  of  our  pages  to  the  present 
state  of  the  poor  and  pf  the  labour* 
ii^  classes,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  record  of  those  events  and  trans- 
actions which  are  more  generally 
considered  as  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  province  of  history. 

.Great  Britain  has  long  been  di- 
stinguished among  the  nations  of 
Europe  for  the  political  and  civil 
freedom  which  she  enjoys  ;  and  at 
least  tluring  the  last  nfty  years  she 
has  been  almost  in  ah  equal  degree  - 
distinguished  for  her  immense  na- 
tional wealth.  Her  revenue,  her  . 
expenditure,  her  taxation,  and  her 
debt,  are  equally  subjects  of  asto- 
nishment and  wonder  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  and  they  are  only 
regarded  with  less  astonishment 
and  wonder  by  ourselves,  because 
they  have  grown  up  amidst  us,  and 
we  daily  see  every  thing  goin^  on 
as  smoothly  and  regularly  as  if  in 
these  respects  we  did  not  differ  from 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  When, 
however,  we  do  pause,  and  reflect 
that  our  national  debt  is  fast  ap- 
proaching to  one  thousand  millions, 
that  the  interest  of  it  is  between  40 
and '50  millions ;  that  our  expendi- 
tUM  is  nearly  SI  miUtons,  indepen- 
dently of  what  is  nMStd  by  way  of 


loons  and  that  within  the  short 
period  of  :^  years  onr  debt  wa* 
under  300  millions,  and  the  inter- 
est and  expenditure  proportiooably 
small,-— we  shall  feel  surprise  at  the 
sources  frmn  which  this  immense 
debt  has  been  drawn,  and  no  small 
degree  of  alarm  at  the  effects  which 
it  may  produce.    The  effecU.are 
already  beginning  to  be  felt ;  the  ar- 
tificial state  in  which  the  nation  has 
long  been  kept  has  giyeaway  to  a 
more  natural  and  regular  concUtion: 
but  till  the  sources  of  our  wealth 
can  be  rendered    conformable   to 
that  condition,  they  must  be  de* 
ranged,  and  consequently  give  out 
less  than  their  usual  supply.     Our 
agriculture  has  suffered  brst  and  to 
the  greatest  degree,  from   causes 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace  $ 
but  which  perhaps  will  rise  to  our 
view,  if  we  conduct  the  investisa- 
tipn    in   an  impartial  and  can^ 
manner.    Long  before  our  manu- 
factures or  our  commerce  bad  risen  * 
above  the  level  of  those  of  the  con- 
tinental nations,  we  had  been  distin- 
guished for  the  excellency  of  our 
agriculture,   and    for    the   conse- 
quent abundance  of  our  agricultu- 
ral produce.     It  is  quite  foreign  to 
our  design  even  to  draw  the  outline 
of  the  history  of  our  agricnltwe  ; 
but  it  may  briefly  be  noticed,  that 
our  agricultural  improvements  orI« 
ginally  seem  to  have  been  deri* 
ved  from  Flanders }  having  been 
brought   into  Norfolk—e  county 
hkving  frequent  and  regular  com- 
munication with  that  part  of  the 
continent,  and  strongly  resembling- 
it.in  its  soil  and  sur»ce.    Agricul* 
tural  improvement  next  took  a  sur- 
prising start  in  the  i|Ott|h«4easte9n 
district  of  Scotlafid. ,  In  these  two 
parts  of  the  kingdom  (Norfdk  and 
the  south-eastern  districts  of  Spof* 
land)  the  improvements  were  iadf- 
pendent  of  the  ^tiipului  of  high 
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priMs  for  agricaltnral  producet 
while  over  most  of  the  other  parts 
of  Great  Britain  they  were  carried 
by  means  of  this  stiiqaius. 

Till  beyond  ihe  middle  of  the 
last  century  we  were  an  exporting 
country  $  from  that  period  till  very 
lately  we  have  imported  more  erain 
thaa  we  have  exported.  This  latter 
£ict  may  at  first  sight  seem,  utterly 
a£  Tariance  with  an  advance  in  a^ri- 
CHltiiTHl  capital  and  skill :  but  it  is 
90c  so  $  it  only  proves  that  our  agri- 
cultural produce  did  not  increase 
in  proponion  to  the  increase  of  po- 
pulajueny  or  that  it  did  not  chanee 
conformably  to  the  change  of  de- 
I9and  produced  by .  an^  increase  of 
w«aiclK  Within  the}^t  fifty  years 
y^e,  hsixe  \^ome  a  great  manufac- 
tutiog4iatioQ:  manuiacturesextpnd- 
ed»  and  increased  -w^al^ ;  wealth 
generated  a  -demand  for  luxuries 
aLmong  the  rich*  and  for  wheaten 
'bv^ad  and  animal  food  amcmg  those 
who  previously  had  been  obliged  .to 
content  theniselyes  with  hlimbler 
^e.  .Thus,  though  thejand  was 
betier  .cultivated,  and  though  a 
larger  quantity  of  it  was  under  cul.«v 
ligation  ;  yet  the  n^iiure  of  the  pro- 
duce being  altered  to  suit  the  de- 
mand»  we  became,  an  importing 
instead  of  an  exporting  country. 

Agricultare  was  in  this  state  at 
the  period  when  the  first  French 
rerolntionary  war  broke  out.  At 
its  commencement,  and  till  France 
cyverran  part  of  the  continent^  our 
agriculture  could  not' be  differently, 
or  to  a -greater  degree,  affected  by 
this  war  than  by  former  wars. 
Bat  It  so  happeaedy  that  just  about 
the  time  when,  tlie  victories  of 
France  enabled  her  to  close  son^e 
of  the  anost  fruitful  parts  p£  the 
continent  against  us,  .we  were  vi- 
sited hy  a  sc^mty  harvest*.  The  Qa* 
uiral  8|nd  necessary  consequences 
foUow^ed :  -it^ipj^e  of  all  kinds  of 


grain  tiose  suddeitly  and  esormous* 
ly :  the  profits  of  the  fanners  ^occr 
iH»rly.in  the  same  proportio^  $  the 
demand  for  farms  became  urgenft ; 
rents  were  raised  excessively  ;  and 
the  price  of  com,  wMch  .had  befa 
increased  by  an  accidental  rircuiu<* 
stance,  was  thus  sustained  by  a  cer<» 
tain  and  regular  cause. 

The  successes  of  the  French  still 
continuing,  and  being  directed  uni-  . 
formly  to  the  shutting*  us  outfroni 
the  continent,,  it,  followed  that^ 
though  our  harvests  now  produced 
an  average  crop,  yet,  from  the 
cause  just  suited,  operating  along 
with  the  increased  rent  of  land|.thd 
price  of  com  continued  liigh ;  the 
competition  for  farms  consequently 
continued  and  increased  *:  not.on^y 
did  new  competitors  appear,  -jbus 
those  who  already  held  farms,  hai^ 
ing  increased  their,  capijial  by  th^ 
high  price  of  grain,  were,  anxious 
to  occupy  more  land.  Thus  in-a 
very  few  years  the  rent  of  Isml 
was  more  than  doubled  ;  though  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  much  jSubov^ 
what  could  be  paid,  if  com  ever  re« 
turned  a  moderate  price,  a^d  prq# 
portioned  to  the  pri(;e  of  otlier  com^ 
modi  ties.  -        .  f 

In  the  year  1 799-1 800,  atja  time 
whenour  warfare  was  by  no  mean) 
successful,  when  the  national  bur- 
thens pressed  heavily  on  every  in- 
dividual,—we  were  again  visited 
with  a  very  deficient  crop  of  all 
kinds  (rf*  grain.  The  consequence 
was,  that  corn,  and  especially  wheat, 
rose  to  an  enormous  price,  which 
at  once  stimulated,  ai)d  enabled  the 
farmter  to  renew  his  lease  at  a  viery 
great  advance.  A  re'actioa  agaja 
took  place;  the  high  prices  which 
had  originally  given  birth  to  exort 
bitant  rents  .were  continued  by 
tliose  rents,  since  itis evident  that 
the.price»of  each  co^n^odity  must 
be  equivalent  to  the  price  of  tb^ 
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rxifr  ^omtnoidityy  T  wkich  land  itaay 
he  considered),  tne  price  of  the  la- 
bour bestowed  in  producing  it,  and 
to\n  adequate  retarn  for  the  capi- 
tal and  skill  of  the  producer  or  ma* 
fiufactnrer.  In  this  last  component 
pan  of  the'price  also,  there  larked 
another  active  cause  of  the  contihu* 
^tion  of  the  deamess  of  agricultural 
produce:  for  it  was  ns^tural  that 
the  ^rmer  should  no  longer  be  con- 
tent with  that  mode  of  living  which 
hisfere&thershad  followed; — with 
his  gains,  his  desires  and  ambition 
increased;  and  c^nsequentl;^  he 
looked  abdTe  that  moderate  profit 
which  would  have  confined  htm  to 
tk«  sphtre  of  his  forefathers. 

Bttt  these  were  not  the  only 
causes  of  the  sustained  high  price 
of  %griadtttral  produce,  ft  is  evi- 
'ftentthat  as  poverty  or  iiiadequacy 
lif  capital  will  necessarily  oblige  the 
producer  or  manufacturer  to  bring 
sm  abundant  supply  into  the  market, 
mid  to  dispose  ot  it  almost  at  any 
Jhice  ;  so  an  abundance  of  capital 
will  induce  and  enable  the  producer 
or  manufacturer  either  to  withhold 
his  article,  or  only  to  sell  it  on  his 
own  terms.  The  farmers  indeed 
in  most  instances,  laid  out  their  ca- 
pital in  improving  or  extending 
their  farms.  But  nearly  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  great  rise  in  the 
|irice  of  agricultural  produce  took 
place,  a  number  of  country  banks 
began  to  be  established :  from  these 
the  farmers  found  no  difSculty  1h 
procuring  advances  of  large  sums. 
Thus,  being  under  no  necessity  of 
disposing  of  their  produce,  uiiless 
ihey  obtained  then-  own  terms  for 
it,  and  the  majority  of  fanners  be^ 
ing  equally  accommodated,  while 
they  all  naturally  endeavoured  to 
cet  as  high  a  price  as  possible,  the 
buyers  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
tK^r  terms.  In  fact,  a  great  com- 
inand  of  capital  in  tlia«ase)$f  suck 


.acomtnodity  as  com,  •penOetneari' 
ly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mono- 
poly ;  for  com  being  an  article  of 
the  first  necessity,  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  sellers  persist  in  asking  Thigh 
price,  a  high  price  muit  be  ^ven ; 
and  whenever  there  is  not  a  neces- 
sity to  dispose  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
sellers,  equal  to  the  necessity  to  pur- 
chase it  on  the  part  of  the  commu? 
nity,  the  sellers  will  ask  and  obtain 
a  high  price.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  the  advances 
of  money  by  the  country  banks  to 
farmers  was  not  productive  of  this 
effect  only ;  it  alsooperated  in  a  man- 
ner highly  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity, and,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  point  out,  detrimen- 
tal to  the  farmer.  For,  by  means  of 
this  borrowed  capital,  agricnkoral 
improvements  were  ptmoed  on 
a  much'  more  extensive  sode,  ^M 
with  much  greater  spirit  and  effect 
than  they  could  possibly  odierwise 
have  been  done.  A  farmer  who 
obtained  those  advances  from  the 
bankers,  in  fact  obtained  lime  and 
manure  for  his  land ;  cattle  and 
sheep  to  stock  it  in  the  tnott  ade* 
quate  and  proper  manner,  and  la- 
bourers to  improve  and  work  it. 
In  this  respect  the  borrowed  ca- 
pital was  a  blessing  to  the  country ; 
butinsofarasitrendered  the  farmer 
independent  of  the  regular  sale  of 
his  produce  at  a  fair  remunerating 
price,  it  tended  to  produce  eril. 

We  should  not  he  giving  a  just  or 
complete  sketch  of  the  state  of  agri- 
culture at  this  period,  if  we  vrere  to 
omit  the  improvement  which  took 
place  in  the  character,  the  manners, 
andtheacquirements-of  the  fiurmer. 
In  too  many  instances*  parhaps, 
dissipation  and  luxury,  and  a  futile 
and  rtdiculoos  attempt  to  rise  ^h^ 
his  rank  in  society,  were  the  vi«M<l 
and  dtsgnsttng  effectt  of  die  in- 
ttcasedwealtfaf' '  * 
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nMt;ncei  were  proper  and  lei^tti- 
nme  objects  of  satire  and  invective* 
Bot  it  is  odIt  justice  to  reroarky  that 
in  almost  an  pairts  of  the  kingdom 
the  farmer  employed  the  means 
which  his  increased  wealth  afforded 
bim,  IB  acquiring  for  himself,  or 
at  least  in  bestowing  upon  his  chil- 
<htn,  a  better  education,  and  thus 
in  advancing  his  profession  in  the 
scale  of  society*  a<i  useful  and  intel- 
ligent members  of  it.  Hence  it  has 
nsalted  diat  Britain  now  may  pride 
herself  on  a  superior  race  of  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  to  any  that  can 
be  found  elsewhere. 

The  high  price  of  com,  the  in- 
ttease  in  the  rents  of  lami,  the  in-r 
csetsed  income  of  the  landlord  in 
some  instances,  and  in  other  in* 
stances  the  increased  income  of  the 
tenant^  continued,  with  few  and 
feeble  interruptions,  till  the  power 
of  Bonaparte  was  oo  the  eve  of  its 
diseolauon.  We  have  already  no- 
ticed in  oar  former  vo^mes,  that 
ia  the  session  1813-14  the  pi-o- 
spectus  of  a  law  was  laid  before  par- 
liament for  raising  the  import  price 
of  grain,  and  in  the  session  of  1  SH- 
IS the  import  ptice  was  actually 
raised.  , 

This  measure  originated  with 
some  of  the  trish  members ;  for  in 
that 'part  of  the  united  kingdom  the 
evil  first  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, vfhiSi  threatened  there  to 
take  deeper  root  and  extend  more 
widely  than  cither  in  England  or 
Scotland*  The  agriculture  of  Ire- 
land at  theperiodo?  Arthur  Young's 
travels  m  that  country,  between  the 
years  i7dD  and  1770,  was  in  a  most 
deplor;d>le  state  ik  ignorance  and 
backwardness:  perhaps  there  was 
then  no  country  in  Europe  in 
^"hich  all  iu  operations  were  con- 
ducted in  racb  a  rude  and  barbarous 
nanner.  The  consequence  was,  that 
this  portifm  of  ibe  uoited  en^Mvei 


with  a  soil  (not  including  its  bogs) 
much  more  fertile  as  well  as  more 
easily  and  cheiiply  worked  than  the 
soil  either  of  England  or  Scotland, 
and  a  climate  by  no  means  unfa- 
vourable even  to  arable  husbandry, 
and  certainly  very  propitious  %f> 
every  thing  connected  with  the  rear- 
ing and  fattening  of  cattle,.  a£Ebrd- 
ed  only  a  very  simple  and  by  no 
means  abundant  food  for,  at  that 
period,  a  scanty  population.  Evea 
long  subsequently  to  the  period 
of  Arthur  Young's  travels^  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland  was  in  a 
very  depressed  and  rude  &tate:  but 
within  thpse  last  twenty  years  it 
has  started  forward  in  a  most  sur* 
prising  manner.  The  causes  of  this 
It  may  perhaps  be  impossible  accu* 
rately  and  satisfactorily  to  trace:.-^ 
the  grand  cause  of  an  increased  de^ 
mand  for  the  produce  of  its  soil*, 
and  of  that  advance  in  the  civiliza* 
tion  of  the  people  which  naturally 
gives  birth  to  enlarged  views  and 
desires,  must  of  course  have,  ope* 
rated.  This  increased  demand  arose 
chiefly  from  two  circumstances.  In 
tl)e  first  place,  the  lozig  continuance 
of  an  expensive  war;  and  secoadlyf 
the  failure  of  the  usual  crops,  du« 
ring  two  periodsof  the  war,  in  Great 
Britain.  The  long  and  expensive 
war  of  course  called  for  large  sup- 
plies of  animal  food  for  tlie  n^vy 
and  army;  and  the  partial  failure 
of  the  crops  in  Great  Britain^  at  a 
time  when  supplies  could  be  drawn 
from  the  continent  only  inade- 
quately, precariously,  and  at  a 
considerable  expense,  increased  the 
demand  for  grain  in  Ireland,  con» 
sequently  raised  the  price  of  it  there, 
and  thus  stimulated  the  farmers  to 
the  improvement  and  more  extend- 
ed cultivation  of  their  lands.  It  is 
a  well-asceruined  fact,  that  North 
and  South  Wales,  as  well  as  most 
fd  the  north-western  counties*  and 
0  3  some 
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'some  of  the  south-western  counties 
of*  England,  which  were  formeriy 
in  a  great  measure  supplied  from 
the  grain  districts  of  England,  are 
now  principally  supplied  from  Ire- 
iandi  Another  fact,  equally  Indi- 
cative of  the  improved  agriculture 
of  Ireland,  was  substantiated  by 
evidence  on  the  corn  bill  given  be- 
fore the  house  of  commons;  viz. 
that  several  counties  in  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  which  formerly 
cultivated  no  wheat,  had- latterly 
produced  a  considerable  quantity 
of  that  species  of  grain. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Tent  of  land  rose  in  Ireland  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  tlian  it  did 
even  in  Scotland,  •  where*  it  had 
risen  much  higher  than  in  England; 
—While  the  high  price  of  grain  and 
other  agricultural  produce  conti- 
'nued,  the  high  rents  were  not  felt 
las  an  evil ;  but  as  soon  as  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce  began  to 
decline,  the  alarm  was  felt  more 
keenly  and  deeply,  as  well  as  spread 
more  extensively  in  Ireland  tlian  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  This 
may  very  easily  be  accounted  for. 
The  rent  of  land  had  been  forced  up 
not  only  above  its  natural  level,  as 
indicated  by  what  might  be  expect- 
ed  to  be  the  average  price  of  grain 
in  time  of  peace,  but  also  very  far 
above  the  capital  of  the  Irish  farm* 
crs.'  "'  ■  ^  ; 

We  have  judged  it  right  to  give 
this  sketch  of  the  state  otlrish  agri- 
culture, because,  as  has  befen  already 
stated,  the'proposal  for  a  new  com 
bill  originated  in  the  Irish  mem« 
bers  of  the  house  of  commons ;  from 
a  conviction,- no  doubt,  that -their 
country  imperiously  called  for  it. 
During  the  session  when  thelrisfc 
members  first  moved  the  question 
respecting  a  new  com  billi  nothing 
^a^  done  respecting  .k,  but  only 
cnmo^ng  witnesses  ilfegardinjf  Ae 


state  of  Ugricnitttre  in  Ireland*  9pi 
the  necessity  of  some  'legisladTe 
measure  on  the  subject  of  corn  for 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdotp. 
In  the  subsequent  sesiion  of  par- 
liament, the  English  and  Scotch 
land-owners  and  farmers  had  fully 
participated  in  the  alarm  of  tl» 
Irish  agriculturists.  Inconsequence 
of  the  unexpected  and  sudden  re- 
verses which  had  befallen  Bona- 
parte, the  probability  of '  a  peace 
was  great,  whfte  already  most  ports 
of  the  continent  were  open  to  Bri* 
tish  ships,  and  consequently  it  might 
be  expected  that  foreign  grain  would 
be  poured  into  the  nome  market, 
and  sold  there  at  a  price  far  below 
that  at  vrhich  the  British  farmer 
could  afford  to  sell  it.  Meetings 
weretherefore  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom*  and  petitions  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  praying  it  ih 
its  wisdom  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  would  be  a  sufficient  protection 
to  the  interests  of  British  agricul- 
ture. 

>  The  only  measure  which  pan- 
liament  could  adopt  was  the  raising 
of  the  import  price  of  grain:  thut  is, 
not  permitting  foreign  grain  to  be 
brought  for  sale  into  the  united 
kingdom,  till  theliome-grown  corn 
was  selling  at  a  price  which  would 
rttnunerate  the  grower.  We  have 
already,  in  our  former  volumei 
given  a  general  view  of  the  aygu- 
ments  advanced  by  both  parties  on 
this  important  and  intricate  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  may  be  proper  in  this, 
place  briefly  to  recapitulate  them* 
m  order  that  by  appealing  to  facts 
which  have  since  occurred,  we  may 
be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
soundness  of  the  arguments  on  each 
side* 

The  grand  position  on  which  the 
advocates  for  a  new  com  bOl  rested 
the  whole  of  their  xase  and  aign^ 
ments  was  this  i  that  it  is  in  many 
^  respects 
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rejects  laghly  advancageatis  lo  a 
nadoot  that  it  should  Serine  from 
its  own  agricukore  the  necessaties 
of  life:— -the  precariousness  and  in- 
adequacy of  a  foreign  sopplj  of 
grain,  especially  in  time  of  war ;  the 
dependence  which  was  thus  pro- 
duced on  foreign  nations,  and  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  that  dependence,  were 
strongly  insisted  upon.  Consider- 
ing this  foundation. for  their  case 
and  future  ;irguments  as  laid  with 
sufficient  strength,  the  advocates 
for  a  new  com  bill  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  price  which  would 
be  a  proper  and  adequate  remune- 
ration to  the  home  grower  of  grain, 
in  order  that  the  importation  prjce 
might  not  be  fixed  below  this  stan- 
dard. On  this  point,  very  full  and 
minute  evidence  was  given  both  be- 
fore the  house  of  commons  and  the 
house  of  lords.  In  general  those  who 
were  examined  were  of  opinion  that 
the  farmer  could  not  pay  his  rent, 
worlc  his  land  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  crops  from 
it,  and  obtain  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit  to  himself,  unless  the  price 
of  wheat  averaged  four  pounds  the 
Winchester  quarter. 

Those  who  opposed  any  alteration 
in  the  com  bill  were  divided  in  the 
arguments  by  which  they  supported 
that  opposition:  some  were  deci- 
dedly averse  to  all  legislation  on  the 
subject,  and  of  course  would  have 
proposed  the  annulling  of  the  foi- 
sner  com  bill,  rather  than  the  pass- 
ing of  a  new  one.  Those,  however, 
who  were  of  this  opinion,  do  not 
seem  sufficiently  to  have  attended 
to  the  artificial  state  of  society 
which  has  long  existed  in  Great 
Britain.  Total  freedom  in  the  trade 
of  com  may  not  be  productive  of 
any  mischief;  it  may  even  give 
birth  to.  mudi  benefit  to  the  agri- 
cttlturitts,.  as  arell  as  to  the  conu 


nmnity  at  large,  where  total  free- 
dom in  all  other  kinds  of  trade  is 
permitted.     Bat  it  is  evident 'that 
m  a  country  where  particular  ma- 
nufactures and  trades  are  protected 
and  encouraged  by  duties  on  fo- 
reign manu^ctures  of  the  same 
kind,  and  where  thus  the  price  of 
the  home-made,  manufactured  ar- 
ticles is   raised   above  its  natural 
and  fair  level,  the  growing  of  com 
must'  receive  a  proportional  pro^ 
tection  and  encouragement;  other- 
wise capital  will  not  be  invested  in 
it  to  that  degree  which  the  interests 
of  the  community  would  demand. 
As  to  tlie  answer  to  this  reasoning. 
That  even  if  agriculture  at  home 
were  in  the  most  depressed  state, 
and  robbed  so  completely  of  its  ca- 
pital that  it  could  not  support  the 
population  for  the  space  of  one 
month,  we  should  still  be  able  to 
procure  com  from  abroad,  in  ex- 
change for  our  Manufactures,— »it 
scarcely  deserves  notice;  since  those 
who  urge  it,  surely  never  reflected 
that  the  superfluous  com  of  all  the 
continent  of  Europe,  even  in  the 
most  abundant  years  of  its  produce, 
would  not  feed  the  population  of 
this  country  for  a  few  months;  and 
tliat  it  could  not  be  brought  here  in 
the  quantity  which  they  suppose,  in 
all  the  shipping  which  Europe  pos^ 
sesses.    The  case  of  Holland  is  by 
no  means  parallel.  Holland,  indeed, 
procured  grain  from  foreign  coun* 
tties,  and  raised  little  or  none- from 
her  own  soil :  but  Holland  contains 
a  comparatively  small  population  $ 
and  being  a  continental  state^  has 
faciHlies  of  procuring  grain,  espe- 
cially in  time  of  war,  which  we  do 
not  possess. 

As  therefore  the  case  and  aigu-  . 
•ments  of  those  who  were  agamst 
all  legislative  interference  with  re- 

Su'd  to  the  commerce  in  graii^ 
ough  strong,  or  at  least  phusiUc 
O*  n 
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-in  theory^  cannot  stand  before  hct 
and  •xperience»  and  totallj,  over- 
look the  artificial  state  of  society, 
we  may  dismiss  the  further  consi- 
deration of  them,  and  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  arguments  of  the 
other  class  who  opposed  the  com 
bill.  In  this  view  of  the  question » 
the  principal  point  to  be  determined 
respects  the  minimum  price  which 
would  sufficiently  remunerate  the 
iiauiner.  It  is  evident  that  the  farm- 
er must  be  enabled  by.  the  price 
which  he  receives  for  his  produce* 
in  the  first  place  to  work  his  farm 
properly ;  secondly,  to  support  him- 
self and  family;  thirdly,  to  obtain  a 
fair  and  reasonable  profit  for  his  ca- 
pital; fourthly,  to  pay  the  taxes; 
and  lastly,  to  give  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rent  for  his  land.  Regard- 
ing some  of  these  particulars,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  ;  respect- 
ine  others,  however,  there  natu^ 
iWy  will  be  considerable  doubt  and 
difference  of  opinion,  In  the  first 
'place,  a  question  arises,  what  ought 
to  be  the  gain  of  the  farmer ;  and 
here  it  appears  to  us,  that  even  the 
fanners  have  not,  in  their  statements 
or  arguments,  done  justice  to  them- 
selves :  for  they  ought  to  obtain  not 
merely  the  interest  of  five  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  which  they  bring  to 
the  cultivation  oif  tlieir  farms — 
which  per  centage  they  would  ob- 
tain for  their  capital  without  risk 
or  labour  of  any  kind, — and  anothefr 
per  centage,  not  so  easily  Ry^edy  for 
flieir  own  labour,  attention,  and 
sktUi  but  they  ought  also,  in  Uie 
course  of  their  lease,  to  draw  from 
their  farms  the  capital  which  they 
.originally  invested  in  them.  This 
la^  point  was  not  insisted  upon  with 
Sufficient  force  ?nd  clearness  in  the 
levidence  giyen  before  parliament  i 
-and  yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor. 
.lance,  The  manufacturer  or  mer- 
pliant  vliq  jnycrts  3Q,000/,  in  t^ide, 


€zpects»  ipi^dn  be  kav^  off  btuiaessy 
at  least  tb  draw  out  that  sam»  b&* 
sides  receiving  annually,  while  he 
continues  in  business,  the  tnteress 
which  that  sum  wpuld  command 
without  risk  or  labour ;  and  a  s^ 
cond  per  centage  for  his  labour,  at> 
tention,  and  skill.  So  ic  ought,  lo 
be  with  the  farmer:  but,  as  we  have 
already,  observed,  in  tlie  eTtdence 
this  point  was  certainly  not  distinct- 
ly and  strongly  staled.  As,  however, 
the  farmer  at  the  end  of  his  lease 
cannot,  as  the  merchant  or  manu* 
facturer  when  they  leave  ofF  trade, 
dispose  of  that  in  which  be  had  in- 
vested his  capital,  except  so  far  as 
it  has  been  invested  in  the  mere 
stocking  c^  a  farm;  it  follows  that 
the  chief  portion  of  his  capital  ought 
to  return  to  him,  in  the  course  of 
hfs  lease,  in  the  shape  of  annual 
gaii^s,  above  the  interest  for  his 
money,  and  the  recompense  for  his 
labour,,  attention,  and  skill.  All 
that  portion  of  his  capital  that  has 
been  laid  out  in  improving  his  farm, 
ought  to  be  returned  to  him  in  this 
manner.  Considering  the  matter 
in  this  light,  it  is  evident  that  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  an  annual  re- 
turn of  much  more  tlian  the  fair 
and  usual  returns  of  tlie  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  on  a  capital  of 
the  same  amount. 

It  was,  however,  urged  that  the 
farmers  lived  much  more  expen* 
sively  than  formerly ;  and,  that  in 
settling  the  proper  remanerating 
price,  and  of  course  the  new  im* 
.portation  price,  no  regard  ought  to 
be  had  to  their  increased  expendi* 
ture ;  but  that  ther  ought  only  to 
be  secured  in  such  an  income  as 
they  would  have  obtained  prior  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  grain.  But 
eyen  on  this  point  injustice  wa4 
done  to  the  farmer^  and  by  injostice 
to  him,  the  country  was  exposed  to 
injuryi  for  tl^r^  qm  ^  no  doohl 
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diat  hj  far'tbe  Umtst  jattx^  thtf 
money  which  had  bieeii  obtained  in. 
consequence  of  the  high  prke  of 
j^aios  had  been  expen<ted  in  bene- 
ficing agriculture,  either  direclly 
by  improving  the  land*  or  indirectly 
to  the  same  effect,  by  increasinff  the 
intelligence  of  the  farmer.  A  s  tnere^ 
fore  be  had  risen  in  tiie  scale  of  im- 
pongee  and  intellecti  and  had  es- 
sentially benefited  his  country,  he 
was  well  entitled  to  rise  in  society; 
It  would  therefore  be  not  only  harsh 
and  ungrateful  to  the  farmer,  but 
prejudicial  to  the  nation,  to  endea- 
vour to  iorce  him  down  to  the  rank  - 
vrbich  he  held  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago. 

The  next  point,  respecting  which 
there  was  CQxisiderable  difference  of 
opinion,  regarded  the  rent,  which 
yzi  paid  for  land.  Those  who  ob- 
jected to  fixing  the  importation  price 
for  wheat  so  nigh  as  80s,  per  quar- 
ter, con^ded  that  the  necessity  for. 
such  a  high  price  could  only  arise 
from  the  circumstance  that  rents 
were  exorbitantly  high ;  if  therefore, 
they  said,  a  lower  importation  price 
were  fixed,  it  would  have  the  good 
effect  of  bringing  down  the  rent  of 
land  to  its  fair  and  proper  level. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
cessive deamess  of  com  in  179^5 
and  again  in  1799^1800,  as  has  been 
s^headv  observed,  produced  such  a 
^age  ior  farming,  that  rents  were 
forceil  up  beyond  all  precedent: 
and  it  seems  equally  evident,  that 
it  would  have  been  but  fair  to  per- 
mit the  rents  to  fall  to  their  proper 
level,  provided  this  could  have  been 
done  without  injuring  the  farmers, 
3nd  through  them  the  agricultural 
interests  and  f^roduce  of  the  coun- 
^.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the 
price  of  com  fi^ll  below  a  fair  price, 
in  all  cases  whefe  farms  were  held 
on  lease  the  farmer's  fair  profits 
wonlfl  tfoij  be  cw-tailed,  while  the 


landlord  persisled  la  ta'khg  hii  ori« 
ginal  rent.  It  does  not  appesir  to 
nave  been  sufficiently  adverted  to» 
that  the  prosperous  or  adverse  state 
of  agriculture  is  of  infinitdy  gri^ter 
importance  to  a  country,  than  the 
prosperous  or  adverse  state  of  i^ 
manufactures  or  commerce;  and 
that  the  consequences  take  dtieper 
root,  extend  more  widelyf  and  aie 
not  so  easily  or  speedily  remctdied 
where  agriculture  languishes. 

Allowing  therefore  that  the  rent 
of  land  was  much  too  high,  tod 
even  admitting  that  tlie  profits  of 
the  farmer  were  greater  tnan  thejr  . 
ought  to  have  been,  and  that  col^ 
sequently  both  ought  to  be  reducedi  . 
still  it  behoved  the  country  to  pausie 
in  demanding  that  reduction,  if  ib 
could  not  be  effected  without  inju* 
tin?  agriculture,  especially  if  th<| 
evil  complained  of  consisted  mere* 
ly  in  the  land-owner  and  farmer  6h^ 
taintng  more  than  their  fair  profitii 
and  if  it  did  not  extend  beyond, 
this. 

But  those  who  opposed  the  new 
corn  bill,  nuintained  that  the  high 
price, of  corn,  which  it  was  avow- 
edly intended  and  calculated  19 
keep  up,  would  be  not  only  throw* 
ing  an  unfair  profit  into  the  handir 
ot    the    agricultural    classes,    btn 
would  also  to  the  same  degree  in* 
jure  the  country*    T^Jat  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  attempt* 
ed  to  make  out  this  position  was 
short  and  simple.     Tney  assomcd 
that  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  alt 
commodities,  would  rise  in  the  samt 
proportion  as  the  price  of  com  tose^ 
and  that  consequently  our  mani- 
factures,  being  increased  in  price^ 
could  not  compete  with  the  mamu 
factures  of  those  countries  whem  ' 
com  was  cheaper.    The  argument 
thus  triumphantlv  urged,  certaii^ 
does  away  completely  the  force  of 
adothcr  argument,  by  which  die 
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reorn  bill  was' opposed  ;  for,  If 
the  jM-ice  of  Ijibour  follows  the  price 
efcopi,  the  laboarin?  classes,  and 
mdeed  all    classes  who  had   any 
thing  to  sell,  could  not  be  in  the 
least  affected  whether  com  were 
dear. or  cheap.     It  is  ifopossible, 
therefore,  on  these  data,  to  ur^e 
with  any  show  g(  reason,'  at  the 
tame  time  that  high-priced  com  can 
be  both  unfavourable  to  our  manu- 
iactaras  in  the  foreign  market  and 
Qtijiist  to  the  labouring  classes,  &c. 
in  this  country  ;  for,  if  high-priced 
com  does  not  raise  the  price  of  la- 
haar  and  of  other  commodities  pro- 
portionately,  it  cannot  affect  the 
price  of  our  manufactures :  if  it  does 
ntise  the  price  proportionately,  then, 
96  was  before  observed,  it  must  be  a 
flatter  of  indifference  to  all  classes, 
except  those  who  only  buy  and  do 
Hot  sell,  at  what  price  corn  is  sold. 
But  allowing  that  the  price  of 
all  commodities  is  raised  pro]x>r- 
tionately  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
corn,    then    foreign    commodities 
tnust  also  rise  tn  price  ;  and  conse- 
4|uently  if  the  articles  we  get  from 
iormgn  nations  bear  the  same  pro* 
portion  in  price  to  the  articles  they 
take  from  us,  they  Can  just  as  well 
aiffbfd  to  purchase  our  commodities, 
whatever  the  price  may  be. 

But  it  is  needless  to  discuss  this 
aobject  further,  especially  as  we 
]iave  already  adverted  to  it  in  our 
former  volume.  We  shall  therefore 
conclude  this  chapter  with  briefly 
recapitulating  the  effects  which  each 
party — those  who  opposed,  and 
those  who  supported  the  new  com 
Ifll— expected  from  its  operation. 

Those  who  supported  the  bill,  of 
course  expected  that,  by  cfxduding 
lbi«ign  wheat  from  the  home  mar* 


ket  till  the  priced  w^s  above  4/.  the 
quarter,  they  had  accomplished  thef 
grand  object  of  raising  the  average' 
price  of  that  species  of  grain  nearly 
if  not  quite  to  that  price.     It  may 
be  asked.   On  what  data  did  they 
proceed,  when  they  concluded  that 
the  price   of  home-grown  wheat, ' 
when  it  had  the  monopoly  of  tlie 
market,  would  average  4-/.  the  quaz^ 
ter  ?    Probably  from  the  belief  that 
the  produce  dF  that  grain'  in  thtf 
united  kingdom,  on  an  average  of 
years,  was  rather  short  of  the  con* 
sumption  j  or,  at  least,  that  it  barely, 
would  meet  the  consumption  :  of 
course,  as  they  supposed  that  the 
supply  and  demand  would  be  equal, 
if  foreign  grain  were  excluded,  they 
concluded  that  the  average  pricJe 
would  be  4/.  the  quarter/  as  being- 
a  price  tliat  would  not  b^  more  than 
sufficient  to    discharge   the   rent^ 
taxes,  and  expenses  ova  farm,  and 
afford  the  farmer  a  f^ifir  interest  for 
his  money,  libour,  4tc,  and  the  re- 
placement of  his  captul  at  the  end 
of  his  lease. 

,  Such  seem  to  have  been  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  new  com  bill.  Let 
us  now  see  what  evil  consequences 
its  opponents  predicted  from  its  ope- 
ration. Its  first  effect,  in  their  opi- 
nion, would  be,  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  wheat  ^o  the  average  of  4A  per 
quarter,  and  consequently  to  give 
the  agrieuhural  interest  a  pront  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled.  They 
afterwards  foresaw  the  increased  mi- 
sery and  poverty  of  the  labouring; 
classes,  and  the  dedension  of  the. 
demand  for  our  manufactures  in 
foreign  markets,  in  consequence  of 
their  advance  of  price. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Hepreiiei  State  of  yfgntulture  soon  after  the  pCLSsing  of  the  Com  Bill — Exa^ 
mlnatlon  of  the  different  Causes  which  have  been  assigned  to  account  for  this 
Depression^^The  probaUe  Causes  detailed — Statement  of  the  Consequences 
likely  to  result  from  the  Depression  on  ^griculture'^^RentS'^ndTaxes-^l^f 
Remedies  that  have  been  suggested — Necessity  of  a  speedy  as  tvell  as  eJfectuaX 
Remedy, 


HAVING  thus  briefly  detailed 
tlie  arguments  for  and  against 
the  new  corn  Dill,  and  concluded  the 
]ast  chapter  with  a  statement  of  the 
consequences  which  its  supporters 
and  opponents  expected  from  its 
operation,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
depict  the  slate  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  united  kingdom,  as  it  began 
to  exhibit  itself  soon  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  bill,  and  as  it  still  exists. 
After  depicting  this  state,  we  shall 
examine  the  diflferent  causes  which 
have  been  assigned  to  account  for 
it ;  the  immediate  consequences 
vrhich  have  followed  it ;  and  those 
which  are  likely  to  ensue  hereafter; 
apd  the  remedies  which  have  been 
proposed* 

Before  the  new  com  bill  passed, 
the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  particularly  of  wheat, 
which  regulates  the  price  of  all  other 
species  ot  grain,  had  begun  consi- 
derably to  decline.  This,  at  first,  cre- 
ated ho  surprise  or  alarm  amongst 
the  farmers,  since  the  old*  com  law 
acLnfiitted  foreign  com  to  the  home 
market,  and  the  late  peace  had 
brought  in  a  very  large  quantity  : 
but  they  confidently  expected,  that 
as  soon  as  the  new  corn  bill  began 
to  operate  in  closing  the  ports  to  fo- 
reign grain,  the  com  markets  would 
rise.  The  reverse,  however,  was  the 
case;  they  gradually  sunkj  and  be- 
came uncommonly  dull :  no  kind 
of  grain,  ^ircept  what  was  of  the  best 
quality,  cotdd  bciold  \  and  ^vcn  for 


that,  the  demand  was  not  brisk  or 
great.  The  com  market  of  Lon- 
don first  felt  the  depression,  but  in 
a  very  short  time  it  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  united  kingdom. 
The  price  of  wheat  from  5/,  the 
quarter,  which  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore could  easily  have  been  obtained, 
fell  below  ?/. :  other  species  of  grain 
experienced  a  similar  depression  df 
prices;  \vhile  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
the  productions  of  the  pasture- far- 
mer was  equally  gieat  aiid  rapid. 

The  compl'iints  of  the  farmers  at 
first  met  with  little  attention,  re- 
gard, or  sympathy :  they  w6re  not 
mdeed  believed:  and  when  Believed, 
it  was  maintained,  that  as  they  had 
enjoyed  high  prices  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  years,  they  could  not  be  md- 
terially  injured  or  impoverished  by- 
obtaining  a  low  price  for  one  or 
even  two  yeirs*  crops.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  most  increduloufs 
and  prejudiced  were  convinced  that 
the  farmers,  generally  speaking, 
were  in  a  deplorable  situation ; 
where  they  held  their  land  onFy 
from  year  to  year,  they  were  ena* 
bled  to  extricate  themselves,  before 
entire  ruin  overtook  them,  by  quit- 
ting their  farms :  but  where  they 
were  bound  by  leases,  which  they 
could  not  prevail  on  their  landloras 
to  annul  or  alter,  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  endnre  the  evij. 
Their  name5  appeared  in  almost 
every  gazette  among  the  banl^- 
rupts;  a  circumstance  probably  be- 
fore 
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fcfrt  nnknoWBy  it  least  to  the  same 
eztenty  in  this  coantry* 

Stilli  however,  though  the  evil 
was  now  too  extensive  and  glaring 
to  be  denied,  yet  the  fate  of  the 
farmers  met  with  very  little  sym- 
pathy. It  seemed  to  be  believed  by 
many,  that  thej  might  be  impove- 
rished or  even  ruined,  and  yet  that 
the  mischief  would  not  be  felt  by 
anv  other  classes.  The  farmers  natu- 
rally kept  on  their  accustomed  num* 
ber  of  labourers,  and  managed  their 
land  in  the  usual  manner,  as  long 
as  they  possibly  could ;  because  they 
were  sensible  thatf  if  they  managed 
it  at  less  expense,  they  would  obtain 
less  produce  from  it,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  sake  of  present  sav- 
ing expose  themselves  to  greater 
ultimate  loss. .  But  before  the  same 
expense  in  labour,  &c.  could  be  laid 
Ottt  on  their  lands,  it  ^as  necessary 
that  their  rents  and  uxes  should  be 

Eid,  and  that  they  and  their  fami- 
s  should  be  supported  at  least  in 
mn  <rconomical  manner.  When  these 
things  were  done,  they  found  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  manage 
their  farm  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  were  wont  to  do :  of  course 
they  were  bnder  the  necessity  of  dis- 
missing some  of  their  labourers,  and 
irf  expending  less  in  manure,  lime, 
&c.  Here  then  was  undoubted 
•proof  of  the  severity  as  vroll  as  the 
extent  of  the  evil  under  which  the 
farmers  were  suffering :  for  it  can- 
IK>t  be  supposed  tliat  they  would 
manage  their  lands  illyif  they  could 
afford  to  manage  them  well. 

The  consequences  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  firom  this  state  of 
'  ggriculture»  we  shall  afterwards 
consider;  at  present  we  most  at- 
tend to  the  ramification  of  the  evil, 
which  at  first  touched  only  the 
faLTmtrsi  the agriculturallabourers 
of  course  suBFered  most  deeply  and 
fentrdJlf,    Com  in<kd4  ^^  cheap 


«— cheaper  indeed  than  it  had  been 
known  for  a  great  number  of  y^ars  $ 
but  of  what  importance  can  it  be 
to  a  person  that  com  is  cheaP9<*if 
he  possesses  not  wheFewichal  «> 
purchase  it  ?  While  com  was  dear, 
agriculture  flourished:  the  farmers 
were  constantly  employed  in  im- 
proving their  lands;  consequently 
there  was  a  great  and  regular  de- 
mand for  agricultural  labourers^ 
and  •  their  wages  were  high*  A 
change  had  taken  place.  Corn  was 
now  cheap;  agriculture  languish* 
ed;  the  farmers  could  not  afFord 
to  improve  thdr  land,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  a  very  limited 
demand  for  agricultural  labourers. 
Such  was  the  evil  as  it  extended 
from  the  farmers  to  their  labourers. 
But  it  did  not  rest  here:  the  la- 
bourers could  not  starve ;  if  they 
could  not  obtain  work  sufficient  to 
maintain  themselves  and  their  fa- 
milies, they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  for  parish  relief: 
and  thus  the  poor  rates  were  in- 
creased; and  tiiose  who  paid  less 
for  their  bread  and  meat  were 
obliged  to  pay  more  towards  the 
support  of  the  poor. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  by 
any  means  traced  the  evil  through 
all  its  ramifications.  Much  has 
been  said  in  respect  to  the  riches 
which  the  country  derives  from 
foreign  commerce :  but  this  source 
of  employment  'and  wealth  is  tri- 
fling, compared  to  the  demand  In 
^he  home  market.  By  the  re- 
turns given  under  the  population 
act,  in  the  year  1811,  the  nttn»- 
ber  of  families  chiefly  employ- 
ed  in  agiicuUure,  in  England  and 
Wales^  amounted  to  770,199;  and 
those  employed  in  trades,  dtc.  te 
959,632.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that 
of  the  latter  description  many  must 
be  tBfiricify  dependent  on  agricuU 
turc,  citb^ir   entirely   or  in  nart« 
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Mow  it  IS  «vidoit»  that  a  iSdi  ttthft 
pice  6£  agiiculciiral  produce  most 
laiure  auich  more  than  h  Uei^t 
m  Urn  fortner  class;  and  probablf 
rmanj  tradespeople^  whose  business 
tlepnufa  on  the  agricuicural  dass* 
And  this  is  the  fact:— -not  onlj  do 
die  farmers  and  their  labourers  suf- 
finv  hut  many  deiscriptions  of  trader* 

^ple;  and  in  general  the  shop- 
pers in  all  the  agricultural  dt* 
s^cts  of  the  nfitted  kingdom  feel 
to  tiieir  dismay,  that  cheap  bread 
naj  be  obtained  at  too  ^;reat  a  cost* 
Let  OS  take  the  fall  m  the  price 
mi  agricaltimd  produce  at  only  25 
per  cent.— the  value  of  it  in  £ng-' 
htod  and  Wales,  before  this  fall,  was 
satedat  upwards  of  100  millions : 
iKsnce  it  is  evident  that  25  millions 
4)f  the  deaoand  derived  from  the 
ajrriciiknTal  classes  must  have  de- 
cuned.  This  falling  o£F  in  demand, 
cq>eciaBy  when  it  takes  place  so 
▼cry  rapidly  as  it  has  doAe  in  the 
present  instance,  must  be  regarded 
as  ao  evil  not  only  of  great  magni- 
tude, but  as  necessaniy  falling  on 
a  large  portion  of  the  community. 
It  may  liowever  be  urged,  that  if 
the  consiiVners  of  agrictxltural  pro« 
dnce  pay  ii5  per  cent,  less  for  it 
than  they  were  wont  to  do,  they 
^iU  be  able  to  lay  out  what  they 
dins  save  ^  and*  by  this  means  the  de- 
mand for  good  s  in  the  home  mar- 
ket will  he  to  tlie  same  extent  as 
formerly,  though  in  different  hands. 
Iliere  is  no  doub.t  this  must  be  the 
caise  in  cbe  end;  but'it  is  long 
before  circumstanc  es  adjust  thenv* 
selves  to  a  sudden  aati  gres^  change 
with  respect  to  wba  t  part  of  me 
tommunity  posstw  iiapkal^  and 
H^fie  die  adjustment  is  going  on, 
n&tk^iatiotlal  evil  must  be  suftered. 
Having'  thus  depicted  the  de|»IO- 
rable  condition  of  thea  tricnh^iwd 
mmttt  especiallft^Wi  tothadlo^e 


of^ie  y«ar  1815,  ne  shall  sow  pnif 

ceed  to  inquire  ififio  its  emmn^i^ 
The  change  in  the  value  of  agricnU 
tnral  firodiiee  hat  come  on  to  siadm 
denly  and  to  such  an  eitnit,  that 
surpnse  seems  to  have  taken  aw)^ 
in  a  great  measure  the  desiine  to 
trace  the  cause*  Some  confetnc 
themselves  with  referring  to  thf 
termination  of  the  American  war* 
when  the  value  of  land  fell  ex« 
tremelj,  and  agriculture  as  weU  ae 
manufactures  and  commerce  weee 
in  a  very  lai^^shine  state.  If  the 
cases  are  parallel,  this  may  be  the 
source  of  consolation  to  those  whe 
are  suffering;  since  the  IdngdoA 
at  that  period  soon  recovered;***- 
but  the  rderenoe  to  what  occurred 
then,  does  not  explain  the  cauee 
either  then  or  at  present.  Whether 
the  cases  are  parallel,  or  whether  ia 
so  far  as  diey  are  we  may  expect  a 
similar  revival,  will  be  afterwards 
considered :  our  immediate  ofagect 
respeas  the  cause. 

Some  think  that  diey  have  sati»* 
factorily^  accounted  for  the  depm* 
^on  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce^  by  the  withdrawing  of 
government  contracts  for'  provi* 
sions  from  the  markets.  But  it  it 
obvious  that  this  is  a  very  tqajde* 

3uate  cause:  for,  even  allowinji 
lat  the  men  tliat  formed  the  whole 
of  our  army  and  navy  durine  the 
war  were  no  longer  fed  at  edl  by 
the  agricultural  produce  of  thtf 
country,  stiU  they  bear  so  small  a 
proportion  to  our  whole  populs^iaB« 
that  the  withdrawing  ot  their  sob» 
sistence  could  not  have  much  efiect 
on  the  com  and  cattle,  markets* 
But  they  in  fact  are  still  fed  horn 
the  home  produce )  and  though  not 
so  abundantly  or  with  the  waste 
that  occurs  in  wat,  yet,  as  during 
«he  war  the  army  in  the  Peninsula 
chiefiy  supplied  with  foreigfa 
.    eorsy 
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oonH  k  siiay  be  mestkAed-whedM 
alfnreient  they  do  not  ccmsuine  as 
much  hone  produce  as  they  did 
while  fed  by  goverament :  at  the 
sane  time  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  withdrawing  of  the  regu* 
lar  demands  of  the  contractors  may 
faarecontributedy  ia  a  small  degree, 
to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultu« 
xal  produce.  It  has  been  stated  by 
high  authority  that  the  cause  must 
bt  sought  for  in  the  diminution  of 
fiie^rculating  medium  occasioned 
by  the  enormous  loans  of  the  last 
two  years :  but  admitting  for  a 
moment  that  there  has  been, such 
a  diminution,  ought  it  not  to  have 
operated  before'  this  time,  and 
gradually  rather  than  suddenly  ^ 
There  has,  howerer,  been  no  such 
diminution:  the  circulating  me- 
dhun  of  this  country  is  paper ;  the. 
kans  raised  are  paid  ia  paper :  bat 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  tm^  of  the 
tmmtry^  were  not  defrayed  by  paper 
money.  Howeves  enormous  there- 
fere  may  have  been  the  sums  raised, 
either  by  loans  or  taxes,  they  must 
still  be  in  the  country ;  or>  in  other 
tvords,  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country  eaimot  have  been  dimi- 
ai^ed  in  the  manner  alluded  to* 
•J^  cause,  somewhat  akin  to  the  one 
just  examined,  has  been  started  by 
a  political  writer,  who  perhaps  has 
aio  equal  in  the  boldness  and  skill 
with  which  he  exposes  anv  mea- 
sure, and  in  the  coarse  and  homely 
.vigour  of  his  illustrations  and  style, 
Imcwho  is  totally  inadequate  to 
the  examination  and  discussion^  of 
any  subject  that  requires  either 
condprehension  or  profoundness  of 
intellect.  This  writer  maintains 
that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  agricul- 
tmral  produce  is  occasioned  by  the 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  paper 
iihoney ; .  and  that  this  diminution 
has  taken  place  by  the  direction  or 


iaflaende  of  goveramenti  for  tbe^ 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  its  <le«* » 
preciation ;  ^f '  bnnging  sold  to  ita 
mint  pricej   and  of  leaociing  the 
foreign  exchanses  favourable  to  this 
country.   To^this  it  seems  sufficient- 
to  reply,  that  there  is  no  proof  t&at 
the  quantity  of  Bank  of  England 
paper  is  less  than  it  was :  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  last  return  it  was 
greater.      Government,  however^ 
have  no  influence  over  the  country 
banks,  with  regard  to  dimintshin^' 
the  quantity  of  their  notes,  except 
indirectly  through  the    Bank    of 
England.    That  some  of  the  coun«* 
try  banks  have,  failed,  -and  that 
many  are  diminishing  their  issues* 
is  true ;  but  this  we  shall  endeavour^ 
to   show  hereafter   is-  rather  the 
coiisequence  than  the  cause  of  the. 
fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce. 

The  importation  of  foreign  com 
that  toolfr  place  immediately  before* 
the  passing  of-  the  new  com  bill  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  principal 
cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
grain.  But  a  little  reflection  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  us  tbat  xKttk 
importation  could  not  produce  such  ■ 
an  eflect :  for^  in  the  first  place» 
it  was.compatiatively  very  trifling; 
and  ia  the  next  place,  a  considera*- 
ble  quantity  of  this  foreign  grain 
wa$  re-exported.  None  of  these 
causes,  therefore,  seem  sufficient  to* 
account  for  the  very  sudden  and 
extreme  depressio|i  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce }  nor  even  d^ 
admission  that  the  large  crop  was 
very  abundant— which  however  is> 
questioned  by  many.  It  will  there* 
fore  be  necessary  to  search  for  other 
causes;  and  though  on  such  a  pomt 
we  can  only  assign  probable  causes^ 
and  approximate  to  the  truth,  jet 
it  is  believed  that  die  fbllowmg. 
statementi  much  of  which  resu<m 
unquestioned 
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ittqbe^tioned  uhd  notoiiQiis  liicts» 
wjjl  accouni  foe  the  agricoUural  de* 
pression*  at  least  much  more  sigtisr 
£aetcni\j  thaa  any  of  the  ofkinions 
jast  examined. . 

It  lias  lon^  been  an  established 
aaaxim  in  political  oeconomj,  that 
the  price  of  any  arttcle  depends  on 
the  proportion  between  \he  supply 
•fit,  and  the  demand  for  it.  Tnere 
can  he  no  doubt  that  any  varifition 
ia  this  proportion  will  cause  an  al- 
teration in  the  price;  but  the  price 
couki  not  originally  be  fixed  thus. 
Whoever  produ9es  any  article  for 
sale*  natuiaUy  cyspects  a  price  that 
will  in  the  first  place  reimburse 
him  for  the  expenses  which  he  may 
have  iocurred  in  the  production* 
and  next  enable  him  to  live  in  a 
cettain  manoety  and  obtain  a  cerw 
taia  profit  besides.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent* that  though  in,  all  countries, 
and  all  ages,  that  part  of  the  price 
which  consists  in  (he  reimburse* 
jBient  must  be  ^ed,  yet  it  is  equally 
piain  that  the  other  element  of  the 
price  must  be  adjusted  in  each  coun- 
try and  agie»  by.  tlie  style  of  living, 
and  rank  in  life,  which  by  the  man- 
Qer»  and  habits  of  that  country  or 
age  the  producer,  has^  a  title  to  up- 
hold.  Thus  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent  com  is.  cheap,  not.  only 
because  the  rent  and  taxes  are. low, 
but  because  the  producer  looks  for 
a  very  small  profit*  and  lives  in  a 
very  low  rank,  compared  to  the 
farmer  in  Great  Britain.  And 
again)  c^m  was  comparatively  cheap 
half  a  centnryago,  not  only  because 
rent  and  taxe^  w^e  then  moderate, 
but  because  fhe  farmers,,  at  that 
period  were  in  an  inferior  condition 
of  life.  Here  then  is  one  cause, 
which  must  have  gradually  ope- 
rateci  to  raise  the  price  of  corn,  and 
by  the  total  or  partial  withdrawing 
of  which  it  is  evident  that  com 
would  be. rendered  cheaper.    Iktt 


this  cause  i;vaf  rendered  mneb  ]h«r4 
effective,  by  the  credit  which  \h€ 
farmers  V9ry  '  generally  obtained 
from  the  country  banks.  Let  us  sup* 
pose  that  the  harvest  produced  an 
avers^e  crop ;  and  that,  on  the  sale 
of  this,  brought  in  the  usual  and 
proper  proportions  to  the  markets 
diroughout  the  year,  the  farmer 
entirely  depended  for  the  payment 
of  his  rent,  taxes,  and  lahoui^ersy 
the  support  of  his  family,  &c.  It  is 
evident,  tliat  in  such  a  case  he 
would  be  contented  with  a  lower 
price,  than  if  he  were  independent 
of  the  sale  c^  his  com  for  paying 
his  rent,  &c.  while  it  is  equally  evw 
dent  that  if,  thus  independent,  he 
sought  a  hij^her  price  than  he  woul4 
have  done  if  he  had  depended  on 
the  sale,  that  price,  if  not  very  exr 
travagant,  would  be  given,  as  com 
is  an  article  of  the  first  necessiQr^ 
and  the  farmer  possessed  the  mon<^ 
poly  of  the  home  market,  nO  foreign 
com  entering  into  competition  witb 
him.  This  would  take  place  with- 
out any  understanding  among  thp 
farmers:  it  is  indeed  3ie  natura^^r^ 
suit  of  attention  to  self-interest:  'the 
large  majority  of  the  farmers  no;t 
being  dependent  on  .the  sale  of  their 
com,  very  naturally  sought  a  higher 
price  than  they  would  othervv'is(& 
nave  done ;  while  th^  consumiers, 
being  absolutely . dependent  .^n  the 
home-grown  corn,  were  obliged! to 
give  it.  The  scanty  harvests  which 
we  have  had  during  these  last  Cw^^- 
ty  years,  and  the  state  of  the  coi;- 
tinent,  all  co-operated  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  farmer  on  his 
sales,  to  raise  the  price  of  grain. 
The  profits  of  the  farmer  being  thus 
increased,  his  style  of  living  wa*  rais- 
ed ;  and  he  hence  naturally  expected 
a  regular  increased  price  for  his  co/91 
in  order- to  support  that  $ty]e;  wliile 
his  increased  rent-  and  taxes,  and 
the  increased, eipen.se  of  cultivating 

his 
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kit  farm  eqnaOf  demandtd  an  m* 
cveased  price. 

Sacfa  was  the  state  of  things  at 
the  period  when  there  was  every 
]»rOhability  that  Britain  would  be 
at  peace  with  all  thd  continetit.  The 
trfd  com  law  still  being  in  force^ 
foreign  com  could  be  imported  ; 
the  produce  of  the  harvest  of  1814 
had  been  very  abundant;  tliere 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  old 
com  in  the  country.  All  these 
circumstances  nHiurally  alarmed 
the  fanner ;  he  foresaw  a  great  de. 
jyression  in  the  markets,  which  the 
competition  of  foreign  com  would 
Tender  him  unable  to  prevent ;  he 
therefore  brought  in  his  corii  and 
offered  it  at  a  lower  price.  This 
was  general ;  the  farmers  through- 
cut  the  country  were  now  desirous 
to  sell  at  whatever  price  they  could 
obtain.  The  conseonence  was>  that 
the  price,  of  com  fell. 

under  these  circumstances,  the 
country  bankers,  who  had  made 
large  ac^vances  to  the  farmers  on 
the  faith  of  the  high  value  of  their 
produce,  seefaig  the  value  of  that 
produce  greatly  decline,  naturally 
on  their  pans  took  the  alarm,  and 
C^d  on  the  farmers  to  repay  the 
advances :  this  the  latter  could  not 
do,  but  by  bringing  more  com  to 
market,  and  telling  it  at  whatever 
It  would  bring  :— thus  the  further 
reduction  of.^ricultural  produce 
was  ejected.  There  were  still  other 
causes  operating  towards  the  same 
effect :  it  is  evident  that  the  uxes 
would  require  the  sale  of  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  com  when  it  was 
low,  than  when  it  was  high,  as  well 
as  the  rent,  and  all  the  expenses  on 
a  farm :  hence,  a^ain,  the  farmer 
was  obliged  to  brmg  more  to  mar- 
'fcet }  and  all  these  demands  being 
'pressing,  and  he  no  longer  having 
.  .the  support  of  die  banks,  the  price 
of  his  com  itras  in  a  great  measure 


at  the  mercy  of  die  buyer.  Tie 
buyer,  on  bis  part,  teeing  this,  was 
shy  in  porchasiBgy  aad  would  only 
take  c([  the  best  gnuo.  Thus  by 
shyness  on  the  part  of  the  buyer, 
and  urgency  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  th<^  great  and  rapid  reduction 
which  has  so  distressed  agricukare 
took  place* 

Such  appear  to  us  to  hav«  been 
the  leading  causesr'of  the  sudden 
fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce.— We  shall  now  attend  to  the 
consequences  which  it  is  likdy  to 
produce. 

In  the  first  place,  its  first  eSocu 
must  be  felt  by  the  land  :  the  high 
price  of  com  had  brought  into  cul- 
tivation  mach  inferior  land,  which 
of  course  will  not  sa{^rt  the  re- 
quisite expense  if  com  continoes 
low,  and  thertfore  must  fall  baek 
into  its  origiiul  state.  The  effects 
will  also  be  felt  in  the  inferior  cul* 
tivation  of  all  sorts  of  land.  It  has 
been  remarked  that,  contrary  at 
first  sight  to  expecution,  there  is 
this  year  as  much  wheat  sown  as 
there  tised  to  be;  but  this  is  easily 
accounted  for :  bdbre  the  great  de- 
pression Ml  prices,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  farmers  expected  the  new 
com  bill  would  operate  in  their  fa* 
▼our,'  their  land  was  in  a  great 
measure  prepared  for  wheat;  udas 
from  this  crop  their  greatest  returns 
are  made,  and,  moreover,  they 
could  not  sell  inferior  grain,  which, 
however,  was  perfecdy  fit  for  seed, 
they  very  naturally  and  wisely 
did  not  diminish  the  quantity  of 
their  wheat  land*  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  however,  that  if  the  prices 
of  com  continue  low,  much  land 
will  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  culti- 
vation altogether,  and  much  wiU 
be  cultivated  in  a  very  ix&tiot 
manner. 

Secondly,  die  rent  of  land  muse 
£iU :  this  iC03seq[aett«»  is  so  obvious. 

thai 
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Ihsttk  bardif  needs  to  b^  meiiA 
Itoned. 

In  thethcnl  pkce,  a  mwch  more 
Krtons  u9  Ti-ell  as:  a'  much  more  dif* 
fictilt  question  anses:  What  cfi^ct 
vill  be  produced  cm  thereYeii«je  of 
Ihe  coutury  ?     The  political  writer 
to  U'hom  we  hare  already  alladed, 
asattribatTng  the.low  price  of  com 
to  the  diminished issties  of  the  bank 
ef  England,  brought  about  by  the 
influence  of  government,  represents 
government  as  in  a  dilemma.      If 
ihej-  hud  permitied   the  issues  of 
paper  money  to  have  continued  as 
abandant  as  they  were  in  time  of 
war,  he  argues  that  the  prices  of 
all  commodities  would  have  been 
fo  hign,  and  the  exchange  so  un- 
favourable, that  we  could  not  have 
carried  our  manufactures  to  a  fo« 
reign  market ;  while  the  capitalists 
and   ^nuitants  here  would  have 
sought  a  cheaper  country  :    on  the 
other  handy  lie  -contends  that  go. 
vermnent  by  lowering  the  price  of 
agrieultural  produce*  by  the  means 
of  lessening  the  paper  circulation, 
hare  rendered   it  impossible  that 
the  taxes  should  be  paid  to  the  ne- 
cessary and  usual  amount.     But, 
as  before  observed,  the  whole   of 
this  depends  upon  an  a^sumpt'on 
for  which   tliere'  is  no   evidence. 
Allowing,  however,  that  tlie  price 
has  fallen  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  issues  of  paper  money, 
it  by   no  meai)s  follows  that  any 
taxes    (except   ad  valorem    taxes) 
will  be  1-  'ss  productive.  Let  us  first 
suppose  that  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities has  fallen  in   the   same 
proportion :  in  this  case  the  price 
of  a  yard  of  cloth    and  of  a  pair 
of  shoes   may   have   fallen,    each 
from  12j.  to  8s.     L-et  us  further' 
suppose  that  the  taxes  on  each  of 
these  ^articles  amount  to  is.      It  is 
evident  that,  at  the  reduced  price, 
the  shoemaker  and  dotbsellcr  will 
1815.  . 


be  OS  able  to  putcha^edach  other^i 
commodities,  and  to  pay  the  tauM 
on  their  respective  articles,  as  they 
could  have,  done  when  the  prk# 
was  at  12i.    In  bodi  easel'  the  las 
on  each  article,  4x.  is  paid|   th* 
only  difference  it,  that  when  tto 
price  is  low,  4f«  is  the  medium  of 
exchange  between  the  articleft,  in- 
stead of  Ss,    With  respect  to  th^ 
two  tradesrSen,  therefore,  they  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  tak ; 
while  it  is  evident  that  the  man 
who  lives  upon  his  money  as  it  is 
called,  having  only  Si,  to  pay  for 
his  shoes  and  cloth  instead  of  l£f., 
can  afford  to  buy  a  larger  quantity 
of  other  articles,  and  thus  increase 
the  levenue.      Let  us  now  suppose 
that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  commo« 
dities  is  unequal,  as  is  the  case  at 
present,  when  the  farmer  obtains 
25  per  cent,  less  for  his  produce, 
while  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  same 
price  for  most  articlps  he  purchases. 
He  of  com^e  cannot  aflFord  to  pur* 
chase  so  much  ;  so  far  the  revenue 
must  fall  off,  if  there   were   no 
increased  purchase  from  another 
quarter :  but  it  is  plain  that  if  the 
corn,  &c.  in  the  country  is  sold  25 
per  cent,  cheaper,  it  must  be  bbught 
ko  per  cent,  cheaper;    and  that 
those' whfvsave  ^26  per  cent,  in  their 
food,  are  just  as  much  better  able 
to  pay  taxes,  as  the  farmers  are  lest 
able. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  we 
are  not  contending  that  the  taites 
will  not  fall  off  in  consequence  of 
the  depression  of  prices,  but  only 
that  the  depr^sion  of  prices  cannot 
(except  in  the  cases  of  «</  *9dlorem 
duticb)  diminish  the  taxable  income 
^f  the  country;  The  taxes  most 
fall  off,  because  the  change  in  the 
possession  and  expenditure  of  mo- 
ney 9  "occasioned  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce^  can. 
not  possibly  be  met  by  a  corre- 
P  spondent 
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vpondent  change  in  the  objects  of 
taction. 

^We  shall  now  conclude  this 
4no%t  important  subject  by  the  con- 
lideration  o{  the  remedies  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the 
wriailtiiral  interest.  In  the  first 
pMiee»  the  evil  will  in  some  measure 
remedy  Itself;  for  the  produce  of 
Ihe  country  must  diminish  in  con- 
sequence of  the  land  being  less  fa- 
Tourably  cultivated^  and  much  of 
it  eicher  being  thrown  out  of  culti- 
Tation,  or  converted  to  the  more 

Srofitable  purposes  of  the  dairy, 
ut  as  much  misd^ief  has  ensued, 
and  must  ensue,  while  this  remedy 
is  operating,  and  as  the  remedy  it- 

'  ielf  is  an  evil,  it  will  be  proper  to 
consider  whether  other  relief  can- 
^t  be  afforded  to  the  distressed 
agriculturists. 

They  ought  therefore,  in  the  se- 
cond  place,  to  be  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  public  burtliens,  asmuch 
as  po^ible.  The  income  tax  on 
the  farmer  is  most  oppressiire  as 
well  as  unjust:  he  pays  7^  P^ 
cent.— not  on  his  profits',  but  on  his 
Yent  I  as  if  the  higher  the  rent  he 
paid,  the  more  profit  he  must  make, 
whereas  the  reverse  would  be  the 
more  natural  conclusion.  Thus  a 
fanner  who  hists  had  a  lease  of  a 
i<am  at  500/.  a  year,  and  who 
i^nnpt  renew  it  under  700/.,  is 
supposed  by  government  to  make 
a  greater  profit  when  he  pays 
700/.  than  he  did  when  he  p;ud 
500/. !  This  is  so  palpably  ab- 
surd  as  well  as  unjust,  that  it  ought 
immediately  to  be  remedied.  More- 
over, the  support  of  the  poor  and 
of  the  clergy  falls  entirely  on  the 
land;   if  the    whole    community 

.  were  to  pay  equally  towards  their 


supoort,  it  would  be  a  great  raKef 
to  the  agricultural  interests. 

A  bounty  on  the  exportatioi^  of 
'  corn  has  been  proposed ;  but  the 
policy  as  well  as  the  justice  of  this 
measure  may  well  be  doubted. 
Under  the  circumstances,  respec- 
tively, of  Great  Britain  and  £a- 
rope,  in  which  they  will  be  placed 
whenever  peace  produces  its  full 
and  regular  e£Recr,  it  would  require 
a  very  high  bounty  to  enable  the 
British  farmer  to^sell  his  com  in  a 
foreign  market. 

To  conclude  :  it  is  m«ch  more 
easy  to  dwell  upon  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  probable  consequences  of 
the  depressed  state  of  agriculture, 
and  even  to  assign  probable  causes 
for  it,  than  to  point  out  a  remedy 
dtat  would  be  both  efficient  and 
quick  in  its  operation  ;'and  if  it  be  not 
quick  as  well  as  effectual,  irrepa- 
rable.  injury  may  be  done  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country;  for 
agricultural  capital  cannot  be  so 
easily  replaced  as  manofacturiDg 
capital:  m  the  case  of  manufactur- 
ing or  commercial  distresses,  what 
is  lost  by  one  party  is  generally 
gained  by  another:  but  it  is  diffe- 
rent in  agriculture,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  capital  vested  in  a  fann  is 
concerned  :  it  cannot  be  taken  out 
at  pleasure ;  it  cannot  even  be  va- 
lued, except  that  part  of  it  which 
consists  in  stock.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the 
remedy  should  be  quickly  applied, 
in  order  that  the  great  source  of 
our  real  wealth — a  source  compar- 
ed to  which  manufactures  andxom- 
merce  are  trifling— -may  not  be 
materially  and  permanently  dimU 
nisfaed. 
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CHAPTER  IX.         ,      •  ^ 

ll^uw  ofibe  Manufacturts  and  Commerce  of  the  Untied  Kingdom — Causci  of 
their  Improvement  and  Extension'— Efccis  of  the  Revolutionary  Wan  m|  gur 
Manufacturd — Evils  resulting  from  the  Fluctuations  in  their  differ etU 
Branches — Danger  of  Rivals  hip  in  foreign  Nations — Notices  re^pectmg^  the 
Home  Market  for  our  Manufactures^^State  of  Commerce  during  the  Wat^'^ 
Consequenfet  of  our  Merchants  having  recourse  to  forged  Papers  to  intro* 
duce  their  Goods  on  the  Continent^^Advantagcs  and  Disadvantages  of  out 
commercial  Situation. 


F^fbM  the  brief  and  rapid  sketch  . 
which  was  given  in  tlie  last 
chapter  but  one,  of  the  progress  of 
Britisb  agriculture  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  it  is  evident  that,  in  this 
most  important  and  essential  of  all 
arts,  Britain  has  advanced  far  be- 
yond most  of  tlie  nations  of  the 
continent.  The  agriculture  of  the 
Ketherlands  may  indeed  in  some 
respects  be  Justly  regarded  as  more 
peroct  and  product  We  than  the^ 
agriculture  of  Britain  t  but  If  we' 
^ake  into  our  account  the  compara* 
lively  unfavourable  soil  and  cKmtite 
that  the  united  kingdoms  possess, 
the  ^tat  extent  of  their  surface 
compared '  to  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  comp-aratively  re* 
cent  period  at  which  improvements 
m  agriculture  began  to  make  their 
appSirance  among  us;  we  shall, 
on  the  whole,  be  induced  to  place 
Britain  above  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
in  the  science  and  the  practice  of 
-  agriculture. 

But  with  regard  to  manufactures 
and  commerce,  the  pre-eminence 
of  this  country  is  still  more  extra- 
crdinary  and  undisputed ;  and  the 
beginning  of  this  pre-eminence  is 
of  late  date :  in  fact,  all  our  great 
improvements  in  manufactures  and 
the  wonderful  extension  of  our  com- 
merce cannot  fairly  be  dated  far- 
ther back  tlmn  a  few  years  before 


the   commencement    of  the    first 
French  revolutionary  war. 

The  obj(^ct  of  thit  chapter  is  to 
take  a  brief  and  rapid  glance  at  the 
improvements  in  our  manufacturei 
and  the  cxt'ension  of  our  commerce 
from  til  at  period  to  the  present 
time ;  to  examine  into  the  cha- 
racter which  our  commerce  was 
compelled  to  as^ime,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  two  revolutionary  wars;  the  ef- 
fects which  resulted  from  that  cha- 
racter; and  to  present  to  the  reader, 
not  merely  the  present  state  of  our 
manufactures  and  commerce,  but 
also  the  probable  condition  in  which 
they  will  be,  when  the  nations  with 
vyhom  we  liad  commercial  dealings 
shall  have  regained  a  permanent 
state  of  tranquillity,  and  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  ty^  wars. 

That  all  our  improvements  in 
manufactures,  and  the  extension  of 
our  commerce,  have  arisen  from 
the  exercise  of  superior  skill  and 
industry  is  abundantly  evident : 
but  whence  has  it  happened,  that 
in  this  country  there  have  been  dis- 
played greater  skill  and  indnstry 
than  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe  ?  . 
The*  position  that  our  greater  tax- 
ation has  rn  any  shape  or  degree 
cqyitributed  to  this  end,  may  at' 
first  sight  appear  paradoxical ;  yet 
on  refaction  we  shall  be  convinced 
P  2  it 
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It  IS  nevertheless  true.  The  sdmnli 
that  rouse  to  industry,  that  call 
forth  and  sharpen  the.  powers  of  the 
znindy  are  Various;  but  tlie^'  all 
agree  in  one  feature :  they  all  sup- 
pose k  desird  to  Avtn  some  evil  or 
t6  obtain  some  f^ood.  A  man  who 
has  a  large  family  depending  upon 
him  for  supfKyt-tf  must,  if  he  has  the 
feelings  of  a  parent,  put  forth  more 
industry  than  he  whose  labour  is  re- 
quired  only  to  maintain  himself, 
What  acts  on  individuals  acts  on 
nations ;  for,  in  factj  nations  in  this 
respect  are  only  individuals  asso^ 
ciated  together.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  mere  stimulus  will  be  of 
little  avail,  tinlcss  other  circum- 
&taaces  are  also  favourable  to  exer- 
tion, and  promise  success.  These 
circumstances  are  to  be  found  in 
Great  Britain  to  a  greater  degree, 
^ICidmore  closely  combined,  than  in 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  :-they 
are  civil,  political,  and  religious 
freedom  ;  the  possession  of  large 
capital)  ihat  almost  ind'spensable 
article  for  machinery  of  all  kinds — 
coal,  and  that  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  a  peasantry  capable  not  only 
from  the  structure  of  their  bodies, 
but  from  their  temperament  and 
their  moral  constitution,  of  steady 
labour.     All  these  things  have  co- 

r  rated  towards  the  prodtiction  of 
same  eifect— the  improvement 
of  our  manufactures  and  die  ex- 
tension oF  our  commerce. 
-  Besides  the- stimulus,  however, 
that  arises  from  the  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion, there  are  other  incentives  to  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  to  the  same  extent  and 
degree,  or  in  combination,  in  other 
countries.  All  classes  ia  BritaiB 
look  anxiously  forward  to  the  ob- 
tainment  and  enjoyment  of  com- 
forts, and  a  mode  of  life,  to  which 
the  same  classes  in  other  nations  do 
not  aspire ;  their  wants  and  desires 


are  more  exalted  and  numerous  | 
their  character  more  elevated;  they 
fe<?l  a  constant  aspiration  after  a 
higher  rank  in  society,  and  they 
plainly  perceive  that  nothing  is  re^ 
quisite  to  attain  that  object  but 
their  pwn  exertions.  '    • 

It  is  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose" 
of  die  present  work,  even  to  give  the 
outlines  of  thevariousimprovementb 
in  the  different  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, which  this  country  by  the  skill, 
industry,  and  talents  of  its  inhabi- 
tants has  brought  to  light  during 
die  kst  filty  years ;  but  vi#  may 
shortly  remark,  ,diat  the  source  of 
all  these  improvements  may  clearly 
be  traced  in  those  circumstances 
which  we  have  just  noticed  ;— 
strong  stimuli  of  various  kinds,  all 
acting  towards  the  same  end,-— and 
the  fortunate  combination  of  ca- 
pital, the  requisites  for  machinery, 
and  a  peasantry  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  enrich  the  country. 

Although,  however,  it  is  foreign 
to  our  design  to  point  out  *he  par- 
ticular improvements  in  our  manu* 
factures  which  the  last  fifty  years 
have  witnessed ;  yet  we  may  ^)e 
permitted  generally  to  allude  to 
the  cotton  manufacture — (at  pre- 
sent rivalling  the  old  staple  of  diis 
country,  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture)— the  hardware  manufacture, 
— and  the  potteries ;  all  which  are 
comparatively  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, yet  are  now  in  a  state  of  per- 
fii^ction,  as  well  as  carried  on  to  an 
exte;;t,  unknown  to  every  other  na- 
tion* 

When  the  first  French  revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out,  Great  Bri* 
tain,  having  thoroughly  recovered 
from  the  eficcts  of  die  American 
wai,  had  sprung  rapidly  forward 
in  the  career  of  improvement  in  all 
those  branches  of  industry  which 
constitute  die  strengdi  and  contri- 
bute to  the  woakh  of  a  natiosw    It 
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was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
Prench  revolutionary  war,  in  its 
origtn  difiering  from  all  preceding 
wars»  would  also  in  its  effects  on 
our  manufactures  and  commerce 
be  different.  Preceding  wars  had 
btoi  (if  the  eifpresfion  may  be  al- 
lowed) purely  military  5  rhey  were 
directed  solely  to  the  military  de« 
stracdon  or  weabening  of  the  na- 
tions engaged  in  them  :  the,  com* 
merce  of  those  nations  also  suf-' 
fered  indeed;  but  only  inciden* 
tally,  and  ro  a  comparatively  tri- 
fling amount.  Even  the  belb'gc- 
zents  carried  on,  indirectly,  trade 
with  each  other :  but  in  the  French 
re7olotionary  wars,  the  case  was 
very  different  s  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  the  French  government, 
that  Britain  was  the  soul  of  the  al- 
Jtiance  against  them ;  and  they  were 
equally  persuaded  that  the  strength 
of  Britain  lay  in  her  manufactures 
and  commerce.  All  the  varying 
governments  of  France,  therefore, 
republican,  consular,  and  imperial, 
directed  their  utmost  efforts  to  put 
nn  end  to  British  commerce.  While 
France  was  at  enmity  with  tlie  na- 
tions on  the  continent,  of  ccnrse 
she  could  not  hope  to  be  successful 
in  iier  object ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
had  overrun  the  greatest  part  of  the 
continent,  she  compelled  the  sub- 
ject sovereigns  to  shut  their  ports 
to  the  introduction  of  British  mer- 
chandize. 

Our  object  at  present  is  not  with 
the  folly  of  this  meastire,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government ; 
but  with  the  effects  it  produced  on 
the  British  manufactures,  and  the 
character  of  British  commerce. 
Although^  from  the  elastic  nature 
of  commerce,  the  efforts  of  the 
French  govemnient  were  in  a  great 
measure,  and  in  the  long  mn,  un- 
availing; and  though  the  evil  pro- 
'  posed  xo  be  inflicted  on  1^9  fell  on 


them;  yet  it  mus^  be  confessed 
that/  in  some  points  of  view,  the 
measures  directed  against  our  com* 
merce  were  productive  of  conse« 
qucnces  prejudicial  at  the  time,  and 
which  may  be  istill  traced  by  the 
fnischief  they  have  left  behind 
them. 

One  of  the  most  striking  conse- 
quences, $0  fat  as  our  manufactures 
were  concerned,  regarded  the  fire* 
quent  and  great  fluctuations  to 
which  they  were  thus  subjected. 
Although,  when  it  was  the  interest 
of  our  manufacturers  to  introduce 
their  goods  into  the  continent,  and 
not  less  the  interest  of  the  people  6f 
the  continent  to  obtain  them,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  no  regula- 
tions, however  strict,  would  long 
impede  their  introduction ;  yet,  for 
a  time,  they  were  kept  out;  and 
even  when  introduced,  they  could 
only  be  so  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tities, and  at  a  much  greater  price» 
than  formerly.  Thus  the  manu- 
fiicturers  were  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  frequently  intermitting  their 
labour :  of  course,  wages  became 
low ;  when  perhaps  a  short  time  af- 
terwards, in  consequence  of  a  biisk 
demand,  wages  again  rose  above 
their  usual  level. 

Manufactures,  even  when  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  morals  of  those  who  labour  at 
them,  and  when  work  is  steady  and 
regular,  are  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  but 
when  there  are  rapid  and  sudden 
changes  from  high  to  low  wages, 
the  consequences  to  morals  are  very 
dreadful.  Nor  were  these  deplo- 
rable consequences  confined  to  the 
mere  labourers;  they  extended  ii> 
some  measure  to  the  master-manu- 
facturers :  instead  of  proceeding 
^  gradually,  and  by  the  slow  process 
of 'regular  labour  and  of  sure  but 
smaB  profitst  to  the  attan^ment  of 
P'3   ,  acorn* 
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e  competency— tliey  saw  themselves 
at  one  period  acquiring  wealth, in  . 
the  most  rapid  manner — and  at 
another  period  their  gains  disap- 
pcaring  as  rapidly.  The  efTects  of 
such  a  mode  of  life  are  deplorable 
in  many  respects:  at  present  we 
shall  regard  them  principally  as 
t  striking  at  ,one  of  the  sources  of 
that  wealth  which  this  nation  de- 
rives from  her  manufactvires ;  this 
cource  is  steady,  undeviating  in- 
dustry, which  presses  forward,  to  its 
object  in  a  manner  thoroughly  un- 
derstood before  it  is  adopted.  What 
can  be  more  destructive  of  this 
steady,  undeviating  industry,  than 
the  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for 
our  manufactures  which  were  so 
frequent  and  so  great  during  the 
two  revolutionary  wars  ? 

But  if  thus  the  British  manufac- 
turer has.  It  is  to  be  apprehended, 
lost  one  of  the  causes  of  hfs  former 
superiority  and  success,  it  is  equally 
true  that  at  present  he  has  more 
need  of  it  than  ever.  It  has  been 
observed,  tiiat  all  the  efforts  of  the 
French  government  could  not  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  British 
merchandize  on  the  continent ;  but 
it  certainly  was  not  introduced  so 
regularly  nor  in  such  quantities  as 
bek>re  the  war  j  while  the  efforts  of 
France  were  more  successful  in  stir- 
ring up  the  people  of  the  continent 
to  manufacture  for  themselves,  and 
infusing  into  them  a  jealousy  of 
Britain's  superiority  in  trade.  Not- 
vith^tanding  all  that  thi^  country 
Las  done  and  suffered,  tp  rescue  the 
contingent  from  the  tyranny  of 
Prance;  notwithstanding  those  very 
burthens,  which-  render  her  mer- 
^^mndlze  dearer  than  it  was,  were 
taken,  upon  her  not  so  much  for 
ter  own  sake,  as  for  the  benefit  of 
the  continent  J— yet  her  manufac- 
tures are  still  viewed  with  jealousy, 
.and  she  has  already  experience 


that  peace,  instead  of  opeiiin|r  to 
her  a  wider  and  better  market  for 
tliem,  has  in  fact  rendered  the  con- 
tinent a  worse  market  than  it  was 
before^  ' 

This  may  at  first  sight  seem  an 
extraordinary  consequence  c^  soch 
a  peace  as  we  have  gained  by  our  - 
perseverance  and  our  victories;  but 
a  little  reflection  will  serve  to  take 
away  our  surprise,  and  unfold  the 
causes  of  that  which  now  astonish* 
es  and  perplexes  us.  The  power 
which  the  French  for  a  long  time 
possessed  on  die  continent  having 
been  exerted  both  to  impoverish  the 
people,  and  to  throw  such  obstacles 
mto  the  wrfy  of  tlie  introduction  of 
British  merchandize  as  necessarily 
increased  its  prices ;  the  inhabitants 
natural!)  began  either  to  break  those 
habits  which  demanded  British  mer* 
chandtze,  or  to  satisfy  their  wants 
and  desires  by  the  manufactures  oT 
their  own  country.  Wlien  peace 
returned,  therefore,  the  continent 
was  in  a  state^ery  unpropitious  to 
the  British  manufactures :  the  peo- 
ple had  cither  changed  their  habits, 
or  they  had  been  impoverished,  or 
they  had  accustomed  themselves  to 
their  own  mantifactures.  The  sove- 
reigns of -the  continent,  even  those 
who  were  most  indebted  to  Britaint 
were  solicitous  to  cherish  and  sap- 
port  their  native  manufactures  iq 
their  infancy;  and  they  adopted 
those  very  measures  which  had 
been  so  efficacious  in  protecting 
and  rearing  up  our  manofactnres 
while  they  were  still  yosng.  They 
either  prohibited  the  tntrodnction 
of  British  manufactures,  or  laid 
such  heavy  duties  on  them  as 
amounted  to  a  prohibition.  Such 
is  the  case  in  Austria  and  Prussia, 
with  regard  to  cotton  piece  goods ; 
in  these  countries,  they  .are  not  yet 
.  able  to  spin  cotton  so  well  or  so 
«  ch^ply  as  is  done  in  Britain.    Cot- 
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ton^jtmf  therelbre^  is  permitted  to 
be  imported  duty  free»  or  at  leastt 
with  a  very  small  duty  levied  upon 
it ;  but  cottoD  piece  goods  are  to- 
tally prohibited. 

Hitherto  we  have  adverted  ex- 
clusively to  the  foreign  market  for 
our  manufdctures*  and  shown  that 
the  peace  is  not  likely  to  extend  or 
improve  that  market.  But,' as  the 
home  market  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  its  demands,  it  will  be  ne- 
eessary  to  advert  to  the  state  of  it, 
before  we  can  justly  depict  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  manufactures. 

We  have  already  noticed  the 
consequence  of  the  depressed  state 
of  agriculture  on  the  home  market 
for  manufactures :  it  is  true,  as  has 
also  been  remarked*  that  though 
the  farmer,  by  obutning  less  for  his 
produce,  has  less  to  expend ;  yet 
those  who  buy  the  produce  of  agti- 
cultnreat  a  cheaper  rate  must  have 
more  topurchase.  But  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  some  time  before  the 
increased  demand  of  those  who  are 
benefitifd  by  the  £ftll  in  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  can  be 
corned  into  such  a  channel  as  to 
compensate  the  manufacturers  for 
the  decrease  of  demand  occasioned 
by  the  depression  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  in  fact,  this  transfer 
of  property  from  the  agricultural 
classes  to  those  who  purchase  agri- 
cultural produce  (for  so  it  may  be 
deemed)  must  draw  after  it  all  the 
bad  effects  which,  we  have  already 
observed,  operated  during  the  war, 
against  manufactures,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
<OTeigii  markets.  And  there  is  rea- 
son mr  apprehension  that  the  bad 
effects  will  be  of  longer  continu- 
ance; for  during  war  the  vicissj- 
tades  of  war  were  constantly  open- 
iag  soflDe  new  channel  for  British 
merduKOidne ;  whereas  the  evil  on* 
dtr  which  the  eoon&y  nowlahGun» 


can  haidly  be  counterpoized  by  as 
advantage  of  a  similar  nature. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our 
obiervations  to  manufactures ;  but 
it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  the 
state  of  our  commerce  during  the 
war,  and  to  the  state  in  which  it 
now  exists,  and  is  likely  to  be,  da- 
ring peace.  Iri  the  observations 
which  we  may  make  on  this  subject^ 
we  shaU  examiue  not  merely  the  p^ 
litical  and  pecuniary  •coasequences 
which  have  flowed  from  the  state 
of  our  commerce  ju  it.  existed 
4uring  the  war,  but  also  the^  mo- 
ral effects  which  that  sute  nece^ 
sajrily  produced. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that 
nation  is  not  only  most  powerful, 
but  aUo  most  virtuous  and  happy, 
in  which  th^  individuals  composmg 
it  do  not  exhibit,  the  extremes  (X 
enormous  health  and  abject  po» 
verty.  It  is  also  equally  true,  with 
respect  to  commerce,  as  with  re- 
spect to  manufictures,  that  that 
wealth  which  results  from  patient 
and  unwearied  industry,  is  not  only 
favourable  CO  the  morals  and  hap- 
piness of  the  individual,  but  also  inp> 
dicative  of  the  real  strength  of  the 
nation.  But  the  wars  from  which 
we  have  at  length  escaped  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  alter  the  whple- 
somecharacter  of  British  commerce, 
and  the  honourable  chalticter  of  the 
British  merchant ;— they  introduced 
too  much  of  the  spirit  of  gambling 
into  our  commercial,  transactions^ 
Formerly,  British  commerce  was 
conducted  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  wealth 
at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  by  means  of  regular  in^^ry 
and  close  application  to  business^ 
In  the  infancy  of  commerce,  am* 
ning  occupies  that  place  which  jt 
afterwards  filled  by  real  wisdom  | 
for  the  merchant,  even  without  re* 
fereooe  to  the  obligations  of  honour* 
P  4  ,  morality^ 
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mofidityy  or  religiaw—^  percent 
that  his  interest  is  best  consulted 
by  fair  and  just  dealings.  A  siri- 
Icing  and  lamentable  chanio^e,  how. 
ever,  in  this  respect,  was  brought 
about  by  the  state  into  which  Sri- 
tish  commerce  was  reduced  by  the 
zxttasures  of  the  French  govern- 
ment against  it;  and  this  change 
.was  the  xnone  alarming,  as  it  was 
4efended  as  justifiable.  We  allude 
to  die  system  of  oounterfeh  papers; 
for  system  it  may  be  called — ^it  was 
msidocted  on  such  an  ejitensive 
-plan,  and  in  such  a  regular  man« 

In  consequence  of  the  ami*com- 
noercial  decrees  of  Bonaparte^  no 
snerchandize  known  or  suspected 
4:9  be  British .  could  be  admitted 
into  France>  or  iuto  the  countries 
subject  to  France ;  recourse  there- 
fore was  had  by  the  British  nier* 
chants  to  forged  papers,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  deceiTing  the  French. 
It  is  admitted  that  those  who  coun* 
tenanced  this  system  of  forged  pa- 
pers would  have  rejected  with 
•scq^n  and  indignation  any  proposal 
Co  extend  that  system  against  any 
power  but  France:  but  he  roust  be 
lamentably  ignorant  of  human  na- 
ture, who  does  not  perceive  that 
•where  this  system  was  once  acted 
upon,  and  defended  as  just,  a  door 
was  opened  to  its  exten*^ion,  and  a 
laxity  of  morals  was  near  at  hand. 

In  fact,  we  need  only  conipare 
the  characaT  of  the  British  mer- 
chant as  it  now  presents  itself,  with 
the  character  of  the  British  mer- 
chant as  it  existed  before  our  com- 
merce had  recourse  to  fraud  and 
specolatioa  to  support  itself,  to  be 
convinced  that  ic  has  lost  some 
porttoo  of  its  respectability.  The 
speculating  na(ure  of  British  com- 
laerce,  during  the  two  last  war8» 
feems  to  have  contiiboted  in  no 
maH  d^^Ke  to  tbe  facility  with 


whkrh  the  system  of  false  papers 
was  admitted :  of  the  ejects  of  this 
Speculating  nature,  in  the  b;*nkrttpt- 
cies  which  it  occasioned,  it  is  need* 
less  to  spenk. 

We  $h«U  now  pass  from  the 
contemplation  of  our  commerce 
dui'ing  war,  lo  its  state  at  present 
during  peace.  Scarcely  was  the  coiw 
tit^ent  G^n  to  us,  when  it  wasinim- 
dated  wich  British  goods  :  this  very 
circumstar.c8Sufficic»dypro\'Mhow 
very  unreflecting  the  merchant  of 
the  present  day  is :  he  did  not  con- 
sider tl)at  he  was  sending  his  goods 
to  nations  which  had  been  impo- 
verished by  a  long  war,  and  stripped 
of  every  thing  by  the  French  ;  and 
wlio,  therefore,  even  il  disposed, 
were  not  able  to  purchase  to  any 
extent:  but,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  their  wants  and  desires 
had  undergone  a  change,  and  they 
had  also  learnt  to  supply  them- 
selves with  tnany  articles  which 
they  formerly  had  from  us.  We 
have^aid  that  the  merchant  acted 
thus  irom  want  of  Ttfleccion  s  but^ 
this  conduct  arose  also,  in  some  de- 
gree, from  the  gambling  and  spe- 
culating spirit  which  has  grown 
up  among  British  merchants)  which 
leads  them  to  expose  tliemselves  to 
veiy  great  risks,  stimulated  by  the 
hare  chance  of  sudden  and  enor* 
mo  us  we«Uth. 

We  have  yet  to  advert  to  one  of 
the  vvorst  consequences  in  a  national 
point  of  view— -of  che  manner  in 
which  our  commerce  has  been  car- 
ried on  during  war,  and  the  state 
in  which  it  at  present  ^xists^  When 
those  interested  in  it  cast  thdr  eyes 
back  on  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
carried  on  during  war,  and  on  the 
fortunes  that  were  tlien  made,  and 
look  to  the  present  stagnation  of 
trade-^they  cannot  oonoeal  from 
themselves,  norevenffiom  theworid, 
dvit  war  is  their  barvfest*    la  fiict* 
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€A>tIiiscouatry#  fronivaiiods  causes 
xvhtcb  it  would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
mersite*  agi  interested  love  of  war 
has  rUen  up  among  a  great  mauf 
classes ;  the  agricultor^  class,  who 
coald  obtain  tbeir  own  prices  for 
their  produce  wbi]e  the  war  coxv 
ti}itted>  and  who  now  see  themselves 
<m  the  brink  of  ruin  from  the  cir* 
coinstance  that  there  is  a  ver^  life^ 
less  demand  for  their  produce,  even 
at  a  pi  ice  lyhich  will  not  ncarlj  re- 
imburse them,*— at  once  regard  the 
war  9d  then  friend,  and  peace  as 
tbetr  ^nemy :  so  natural  \&  it  for  us 
tc  looH  upon  two  consequent  events 
aft  cause  and  effect.  Commercial 
men  fall  into  the  same  mistake. 
The  anti-commeiciid  decrees-of  Bo- 
paparte,  the  warfare  of  the  whole 
continent^  did  not  witness  such  a 
stagnation  of  tiade  as.  peace  has 
l»ought« 

Another  surprising  circumstance 
is,  that  while  conxplutntJi  are  heard 
from  an  quarters  of  the  stagnation 
(il  trade,  it  appears  from  the  offi- 
cial returns  laid  before  parliament, 
that  tlie  value  of  our  exports  was 

S eater  last  year  than  it  had  ever 
en  before.  This,  however,  only 
&hows  how  futile  it  is  to  rely  on 
the  ,value  of  the  exports  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  prosperous  trade  of  tlie 
country^— We  conclude  a  peace 
with  a  nation  which  has  been  long 
at  war  with  us;  our  merchants  im- 
mediately use  all  their  capital  and 
credit  in  purchasing  goods  to  send 
out  to  that  nation ;  of  course,  the 
official  return  of  our  exports  thus 
pi«&ents  a  greatly  increased  value : 
Ba  whsu  IS  the  real  state  of  the 
case?— rwhat  has  been  the  real  stat^ 
^  of  the  case,  in  almost  every  instance 
c£  this  nature  ?  The  goods  arrive 
.  in  such  abundance,  that  the  market 
is  overstocked,  and  most  of  those 
who  bad  thus  embarked  thtir  ca* 
fical,  or  bppght  VPOA  cre|Jit|  eitbipr 


.suffer  themselves,  or  iofli^t  tufts- 
logs  on  others*  Can  therefore  the 
country  be  benefited  by  such  a  kind 
of  traffic  ?  is  not  an  official  return 
of,  great  exports,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  proof,  not  of  pro- 
sperity and  strength,  but  of  mis- 
fortune and  weakness  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the 
method  by  whichi  the  commerce 
of  this  country  may  regain  its  ho- 
nourable character  and  wholesome 
and  nourijihing  qualities;  nor  to 
foresee  exactly  into  what  state  it 
will  settle,  if  peace  should  continue 
for  several  years«  With  regard  to  / 
this  latter  topic,  we  may,  however, 
form  soipe; conjectures  that  is,  we 
can  see  what  advantages  ;^nd  what 
disadvaiitages  we  still  possess,  with 
respect  to  commerce,  as  compared 
with  other  nations. 

First,  with  regard  to  our  advaiv- 
tages :  we  still  retain  a  capital  far 
exceeding  any  which  foreign  nations 
can  hope  to  acquire  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years;  and  this  capital,  if  we 
keep  at  pea^e,  must  accumulate  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  it  has 
hitherto  done.— When  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  finances  of  the  country^ 
we  shall  ofier  some  remarks  on  the 
policy  find  utility  of  the  sinking 
fund :— Jiere  it  may  only  be  necc^s- 
lary  to  sute,  that  that  fUnd,  pay- 
ing off  at  the  rate  of  twelve  mil- 
lions a  year,  must  necessarily  create 
c^apital  to  that  amount ;  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  change  what  be- 
fore was  income,  into  capital,  to 
the  amount  of  twelve  millions  aiv^ 
nually.  If,  therefore,  we  can  retain 
our  superiority  in  poiLt  of  capital, 
we  retain  a  superiority  in  a  most  , 
important  respect;  since  thus  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  buy  low,  and 
sell  low,  and  consequently  competes 
with  those  who  have  advantages 
over  us  in  other  respects. 

Our  next  adrantag^  nay  he 
suted 
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stsited  to  be  our  coal  mines  t  mar 
chinety  saves  labour,  and  thus  ex- 
pense; bat  the  taost  estensivdy  lAe- 
ful^anchinet  as  v^eli  as  that  which 
sates  ikiost  kboxur,  is  the  steam  en- 
rme,  wh'ch  cannot  be  wroaght  to 
the  be^  advantage  whefe  coals  are 
Bot  plentiful. 

A  third  advantage  consists  m  a 
circumstance  whicn  has  been  al- 
reader  adverted  to :  viz.  the  pecB- 
liar  excellency  of  our  workmen ; 
they  unite  in  themselves  qualities 
which  are  not  found  combined  in 
any  other  workmen  in  the  world : 
—in  other  coimtries,  the  workmen 
jttay  be  more  active,  but  their  ac- 
tivity soon  dies  away;  whereas  a 
British  workman  goes  on  steadily 
and  nnweariedly.  Other  workmen 
may  possess  greater  quickness  of 
intellect;  but  uncombined  with  that 
command  of  thought,  which  is  nmich 
more  frequently  required,  and  infi- 
iiitely  more  useful.  Britain  pos- 
sesses other  advanta^s,  but  these 
are  the  principal.  We  shall  now  ad- 
vert to  the  disadvantages  under 
which  she  labours. 

The  first  of  these  is  her  immense 
taxation :  the  price  which  her  ma- 
nufacturers obtain  for  their  articleis 
must  not  only  replace  what  has  been 
ps^id  for  the  raw  material,  and  whdt 
nas  been  consumed  daring  the  ma- 
ttufacWre,  as  jreW  as  the  profit  of 
tile  manufacturer,  but  must  also 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  national 
creditor,  as  well  as  support  the  cur- 
fent  expenses  of  the  state.  During 
war,  this  disadvantage  was  but  par- 
tially felt,  from  various  causes :  the 
continental  states,  being  the  seat  pf 
war,  and  thus  impoverished,  could 
not  afford  either  toe  capital  or  the 
workmen  necessary  for  carrying  on 
manufactures  on  a  large  scale,  and 
at  a  ,low  price.  Briuin,  in  fact, 
iben  possessed  the  monopoly  of  the 
continent^    and  conaequendy- ob- 


tained her  own  terms.  The  state 
^f  e](chan?e  being  untavouraUe  to 
BHtatn,  during  the  war,  was  fit- 
vourahle  to  the  exportation  of  her 
.manufactures ;  since  thus  a  bounty 
was  in  fact  given  on  their  exportJt- 
tton  ;  for  the  exporter  could  afford 
to  sell  them  at  a  lower^  price,  in 
continental  money,  so  long  as  thitt 
lower  sum  in  continental  money 
commanded,  from  the  state  of  tlie 
exchange,  a  larger  sum  in  the  mo* 
ney  of  his  own  country.  But  now, 
when  peace  is  restored  to  Europe, 
so  that  the  foreign  markets  can  be 
supplied  from  other  quarters  as 
weU  as  horn  Britain ;  and  when  the 
exchange  is  restored  to  par,  so  that 
the  low  price  of  the  goods  c<»nnoc 
be  made  up  by  the  gam  oh  the  ex- 
change, the  disadvantages  arising; 
from  our  enormous  taxation  mu^t 
be  felt. 

Another  disadvanbtge,  though  of 
a  more  dubious  nature,  mayarke 
from  the  higher  rate  of  labour  in 
this  country,  and  from  the  master- 
manufacturers  themselves  requiring 
larger  profits,  as  occupying  a  higher 
rank  in  society  here,  than  on  the 
continent.  We  have  said  that  thrs 
disadvantage  is  of  a  dubious  nature; 
in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  not 
fair  to  compare  the  wages  of  a  la- 
bourer in  this  country  with  the 
wages  of  a  labourer  abroad;  the 
proper  comparison  should  be  be« 
tween  the  money  paid  here  and 
abroad  for  the  same  quantity  of 
work.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  work- 
man here,  being  more  active  and 
expert,  and  especially  haying  the 
assistance  of  machinery,  is  in  reality 
deserving  of  much  higher  wages 
than  a  workman  abroad  not  so  ac- 
tive and  wtpert,  and  not  aided  by 
such  excellent  machinery.  With  t»- 
spect  to  the  greater  profits  e*pwt- 
ed  by  the  maflter-manufacturer  m 
tilts  cotmtry,  it  woay  be  rmafM 
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fhtt  {(greater  piofi»  may  arEseetdicr 
Iran  ii  larger  per  cencage  on  the 
•sane  capitai,  or  the  same  per  cesv 
tage  on  a  larger  capitals  and  it  is 
iindcmbied  that  in  this  country  the 
per  centage  of  profit  on  the  capital 
ia  smaller  than  on  the  continent; 
the  larger  profits  arising  from  the 
l^vater  capital  employed^  and  die 
unptxnrements  in  machinery  &c. 

We  have  thus  taken  z  view  of 
the  state  of  agricultare,  and  ^ 
manufactures  and  commerce,  as 
^*ell  during  the  late  wsurs  as  at  the 
present  moment :  our  view  has  ne- 
cessarily been  cursory  and  rapid ; 
yet  rapid  and  cursory  as  it  has  been, 
we  are  almost  afraid  it  may  seem 
to  require  some  apology  for  being 
introduced  into  the  present  work. 
If  apology  be  deemled  necessary, 
vre  must  seek  for  it  in  the  following 
considerations:  The  great  objects 
of  history  are  to  interest  and  in- 
struct; and  the  history  of  that 
country  will  interest  and  instruct 
in  the  highest  degree,  which  has 
performed  the  mosr  splendid  ac- 
tions, and  eihibited  the  human  in- 


tdlect  and  the  nobler  virtues  of  tte 
human  charader  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  That  Britain  has  so 
done  cannot  be  denied:  itcertaiidy 
must  therefore  be  most  'worthy  of 
our  inquiry,  how  she  has  been  able 
to  achieve  what  she  has»  The  vir- 
tues which  her  free  constitution  noti* 
rishes  in  the  breasts  of  her  children 
undoubtedly  have  stimulated  to 
these  achievements:  bnt  ttitl  a  fur* 
ther  inquiry  arises.  By  what  means 
has  she  been  enabled  to  perfonh 
that  to  which  she  was  thus  stiratt- 
lated?  What,  are  the  sources  of 
her  national  wealth?  how  have  they 
been  acted  upon  by  the  late  wars  ? 
have  they  come  out  untouched? 
if  aiiccted,  to  what  degree  ?«-^at^ 
they  likely  to'  be  re-invigorated  by 
the  possession  of  peace  ?  or  ix^rft 
effect  will  it  have  upon  ihem  ?  If 
th^se  inquiries  are  interesting  or  im- 
portant, then  the  subject  of  these 
chapters,  which  regard  the  two  gre«t 
sources  of  Britain's  wealth—- h«f 
agriculture,  and  manufactures  and 
commerce— needs  no  apology. 


•       CHAPTER  X. 

Plew  tf  the  Financei  of  the  United  Kmgdim-^Expendiiure-^Rewnoe  as  Am 
rveted frmm  permament  and  from  War  Taxes^^^rigin  of  the  latter — in  what 
they  comiu — Income  Tax — Peace  Expen^tture — Remaris  on  the  Management 
of  the  Civil  Jiffinrs  of  the  Country^Naval  and  Miiiiary  Enpendkare  m 
Time  of  Piau — National  Oebt^^Remarkt  on  the  Utility  of  the  Sinkhtg 
FuiuL 


AFTER  the  consideration  of 
the  »tate  of  our  agriculture, 
9stkd  of  our  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, the  consideration  of  om* 
ftiances  naturally  follows.  This 
subject  divides  itself  into  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  the  i«- 
Tcmi^  which  supplies  flw  exp^iV 


diture,  the  national  del>t,  and  the 
means  that  have  been  adopted  to  ^ 
payoff  that  debt. 

With  regard  to  the  expendi^ 
tnre  of  the  country,  tjii^  of  courte 
varies  according  as  the  nation  is  at 
peace  or  war*  In  time  of  peace,  the 
civil  fxpf ni^  am  tb^  most  conside- 
rable | 
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rablei  in  time  ofVar,  the  xmlitaiy 
and  naval  expenses  far  exceed  those 
of  a  civil  description.  From  manv 
causes^  the  national  expenses  of  aU 
descriptions,  during  toe  last  yf^Ty 
far  exceeded  those  incurred  during 
any  former  wars.  In  the  firbt  place, 
.it  was  carried  on,  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  botli  by  Britatn  itself,  and"  by 
the,  powers  whom  she  subsidized. 
In  the  second  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  depreciated  value  of  money, 
»  much  larger  sum  was^  requisite, 
even  for  the;  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  same  force. 

The  two  principal  branches  of  the 
revenue  of  this  country,  prior  to  the 
French  revolutionary  wars,  consisted 
in  the  custom  and  excise  duties  j  the 
former  being  principally  levied  on 
the  import  and  export  of  certain  arti- 
cles, the  latteron  articles  during  their 
home  consumption:  Supposing  the 
.»ate  of  duty  to  have  continued  tlie 
same  in  both  these  branches,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  they  increased,  the 
.increase  must  have  arisen,  with  re- 
specp  to  the  customs,  from  the  in* 
crease  of  foreign  tnidc  ;  and  witti 
respect  to  the  excise,  from  the  in- 
crease of  home  consumption  ;  in 
both  cases  indicating  an  increase 
of  wealth  in  ihe  nation  at  large. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  both  the  cus- 
toms and  excise  have  been  much 
.more  productive  ^even  taking  them 
at  the  old  rate)  latterly  than  they 
were  formerly.  The  same  remarks 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  all  the 
sourpes  of  ])erroahent  revenue. 

Before  the  revolution,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  usual  as  well  as  the  war  ex- 
penses thaft  were  incurred  were  de- 
irayed  almost  entirely,  from  mo- 
ney raised  within  the  year,  from 
the  people  at  large :  of  course  no 
debt  was  incurred ;  or,  where  there 
was  a  debt,  it  was  to  a  trifling 
amount,  and  soon  paid  off.  Soon 
aficr  ihc  revolution*  a  different  sy- 


stem was  beflfin :  in  order  to  give 
the  wealthy  dasses  of  the  conumx* 
nity  an  interest  in  supporting  the  re^ 
volution,  die  system  of  borrowing 
was  adopted ;  and  the  money  thus 
borrowed  was  not  to  be  repaid,  at 
least  immediately,  by  the  state. 
The  creditors  received  interest  for 
their  money,  and  had  it  ia  their 
power  to  sell  that  interest,  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  which  rested  on 
the  faith  of  the  nation,  and  the 
taxes  paid  by  them  :r— the  interest 
of  the  money,  thus  borrowed,  con- 
stituted what  are  called  ^the  public 
funds ;  and  the  price.of  the  publia 
funds  varies,  as  maybe  supposed, 
from  different  causes.  At  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  national  debt,  it 
is  probable  tl>at  the  state  of  the 
coimtry,  as  ii^dicating  the  stability 
or  instability  of  die  new  govern- 
ment,  principally  affected  the  price 
of  the  funds.  They  are  also  suU 
affected  by  the  same  cause:  but  they 
^e  also  affected  by  another  circum- 
stance ;  for,  as  they  partake,  in  every 
respect,  of  the  nature  of  a  commo- 
dity which  is  regularly  bought  and 
sold;  their  price  must  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  betwe^ 
the  supply  and  demand :  when  there 
is  much  stock  in  the  market,  or,  in 
other  words,,  when  there  are  many 
people  who  are  anxious  to  dispose 
of  their  right  to  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  while  there  are  com- 
paratively few  who  wish  to 'ex- 
change their  capital  for  stock,  the 
price  cf  stocks  must  fall ;  and  tbey 
will  rise  as  often  as  the  reverse  takes 
place,  that  is,  when  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  more  stock  than. there  is 
in  the  market. 

But  to  return  from  these  re- 
marks, which  in  this  place  are  di- 
gressive from  the  main  subject  of 
this  part  of  the  chapter.  The  mode 
of  borrowing  during  war,  for  the- 
purpo^  of  dcfrtying  the  current 
expense! 
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etpensCfis  of  Aie  year^  it  is  plaui,  ena- 
bled ^orermnent'  to  sp^nd  more 
th»i  if  they  had  confined  them* 
selves  to  the  old  plan  of  raising  all 
the  supplies  witfatn  the  year.  This 
plan  of  borrowing  for  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year  was  piirsned  till 
a  fevr  7  ears  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  French  revolu- 
tionary war.  At'  this  pe^-iod,  Mr. 
Pitt  resolved  to  raise  part  of  the 
supplies  within  the  year  during' 
which  they  were  wanted.  -  To  this 
he  was  induced  by  different  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  large  loans  had  an 
unfavourable  eflect  on  the  public 
iiinds.  This  we  shall  easily  conceive 
must  be  the  case,  when  we  reflect 
that  by  every  loan  new  stock  was 
necessarily  created,  while  the  abi- 
lity to  purchase  stock  was,  at  least 
for  a  time,  ditninished  by  withdraw- 
ing money  to  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  from  the  market:  in  the  se- 
cond place,  the  commercial  exer- 
tions of  the  country  were  neces- 
sarily cramped  by  large  and  fre- 
quent loans:  and  lastly^  the  na- 
tional debt  was  greatly  increased. 
For  these  reasons  principally,  and 
that  the  gerteration  which  engaj»ed 
in  the  war  might,  as  they  justly 
ought,  pay  more  of  the  burden  of 
It  than  posterity,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
recourse  to  what  are  called  the 
war  taxes ;  that  Js,  taxes  which,  as 
their  name  implies,  were  to  cease 
with  the  war»  and  which  were  raised 
not  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt  al- 
ready contracted,  or  of  any  loans, 
bot  to  liefny  current  expenses. 

Of  these  war  taxes,  that  on  in- 
come 'was  the  most  considerable 
and  productive;  it  likewise  deviated 
most  from  the  nature  of  the  regular 
taxes  of  the  country :  the  other  war 
taxes  consisted  principally  in  ad- 
Ctional  duties  of  cmtoms  and  et- 
cise^  wizkb,  hanmtr,  irertf  kap^  le* 


paratefrom  the  reghlar  duties  tmdcr 
those  heads.  The  income  tax  was 
levied  on  the  principle  that  every 
person  ought  to  pay  towards  the 
support  and  exigencies  of  the  state, 
in  proportion  to  his  means ;  which, 
of  course,  wduld  be  in  proportion  to 
the  stake  he  possessed  in  the  coun- 
try: in  this  point  it  differed  from 
all  the  other  taxes ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  touch  expenditure  only, 
not  income  or  property ;  and  there* 
fore  a  perison  of  the  largest  fortune, 
and  who  therefore  is  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  support  of  the 
state,  may  contribute  very  little  to- 
wards that  support,  provided  he  is 
a  man  of  small  expenditure. 

We  are  not  now  to  examine  into 
the  justice  or  policy  of  the  income 
tax,  or  to  consider  the  objections 
which  have  been  brought  against 
it   on  account  of  the  inquisitorial 

{)owers  with  which  those  who  cpl- 
ect  it  arc  invested,  and  the  un- 
fairness of  taxing  under  it,  income 
and  property  at  the  same  rate.  We 
are  now  regarding  it,  in  connexion 
with  the  other  war  taxes,  solely  in 
a  firt^mcial  point  of  view.  By  ha- 
ving recourse  to  those  taxes,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  enabled  to  make  more  ad- 
vantageous loans  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  done;— to  have  re- 
course to  them  less  frequently,  anc< 
to  keep  up  the  stocks. 

The  iocome-tax,  being  found  very 
productive,  at  5  per  cent,  the  rate 
at  which  it  was  first  laid,  and  being 
a,  tax  levied  at  comparatively  little 
expense,  was  raised  first  to  6^,  and 
afterwards  to  10  per  cent. 

Thus  there  are  two  distinct 
branches  of  oui'  revenue ;  one  con- 
sisting of  the  permanent  taxesj  and 
the  other,  of  the  w«ur  or  temporary 
taxes:  the  total  produce  of  them 
both,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  was  upwards  of  78  millions  r 
of  dbis  enortnoiu  sum,  about  eight 
millions 
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oaUttis  w»  expended  in  defiayii^ 
die  ejpense  of  collection  4  leaving 
68  niiliions  to  be  paid  net  into  tbe 
exchequer.  This,  of  course,  con- 
sisted partly  of  the  produce  of  the 
permanent,  and  panly  of  the  pro« 
duce  of  the  war  taxes ;  and  as  the 
produce  of  each  is  kept  quite  di-* 
stu^ct,  the  produce  of  the  former 
mrus  ascertained  to  be  in  round  num- 
bers about  44  millions,  and  6f  the 
bxter  about  24  millions:  of  this  94 
millions^  the  income-tax  alone  pro- 
duced about  fourteen  njtllions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
nation  naturally  looked  to  ^me  re- 
lief from  their  burdens— particular- 
ly to  be  relieved  from  the  income- 
tjUt  as  this,  had  been  laid  on  en- 
tirely as  a  war  tax,  and  parliament 
was  pledffed  to  uke  it  oS  on  the 
arrival  oipeace.  In  our  preceding 
irolume  we  offered  some  remarks 
on  this  tax :  those  we  shall  not  re- 
peajt,  but  merely  add,  that  in  our 
opinion  parliament  ought  never  to 
pledge  itself  on  any  subject;  be- 
cause circumstances  niay  occur  in 
whiph  theur  duty  to  the  nation  will 
QOt  permit  them  to  redeem  their 
pledge  ;  and  because  the  mere  giv- 
ing of  a  pledge  seems  to  imply, 
that  unless  they  gave  ir,  they 
would  not  be  disposed  to  discharge 
their  duty.  At  th^  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  wrong 
in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  a  country  should  be 
exposed  to  that  temptation  to  ex- 
travagance or  want  of  oeconomy, 
which  naturally  arises  from  the  fa- 
cility of  raising  money ;  and  that 
they  ought  to  make  out  a  veiy 
clear  and  strong  case  of  absolute 
necessity,  before  they  should  con- 
tinue a  tax,  which  they  pledged 
tha^iselves  to  remove,  and  which 
is  so  generally  and  loudly  condemn* 
ed  bv  tiAe  nation. 
TMe  pMCQ  qi;peodimte  of  tfur 


country  naturally  divides  itsdf  iiitd 
two  branches ;  die  payment  of  thc^ 
interest  of  the  national  debt;  and 
die  necessarv  expenses  of  the  civil 
list,  and  such  part  of  the  army  and 
navv  as  it  may  be  deemed  requisite 
to  keep  up^  during  peace.  The 
I>ayment  of  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt  will  be  afterwards  con« 
sidered :  with  regard  to  the  other 
branch  of  expenditure,  a  few  re- 
'marks  may  here  be  offered. 

In  the  Brtt  place,  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  the  civil  affurs 
of  the  nation  are  managed  with  due 
oecotiomy ;  due  (economy  may  re-* 
gard  both  the  system  on  which  they 
are  conducted,  and  the  liianner  in 
which  that  system  is  carried  on« 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
same  system  on  which  the  affairs 
of  a  merchant  are  conducted  might 
be  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation ;  their  mere  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  h  no  objection  1 
because,  where  the  system  is  good, 
it  applies  to  all  cases,  and  only  re- 
quires a  litde  more  judgement  and 
attention  in  applying  it,  in  proper* 
tion  as  the  affairs  are  mote  compli- 
cated or  extensive.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  national  affairs,  in  most 
of  their  branches,  are  conducted 
on  a  very  imperfect  system;  and 
that  while  mercantile  affairs,  in 
this  country,  are  now  conducted 
with  a  regularity,  a  simplicity^  and 
efficiency  oi  detail,  as  well  as  a 
comprehensiveness  of  plan,  truly 
astonishing,  and.  which  ensure  ac* 
curacy  and  dispatch,  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  the  aS^rs  of  the  na- 
tion are  carried  on,  nearly  on  the 
same  imperfect  system  which  was 
pursued  half  a  century  ago.  But 
the  execution  of  this  system,  im- 
perfect a^it  is,  is  still  more  ob^« 
tionaUe^  and  productive  efgMater 
evB:  aadtmeiibdiacdttosug- 

gest 
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gest  a  remedy.    The  a£urs  of  « 
merchant  are  well  r^ulated*  and 
fke^  system  he  lays  <ibwn  strictly 
puTsaed,  because  he  who  is  most 
interested  superintends  the  whole 
co&cem;— hut  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  respect  to  national  af- 
fairs; all  those  are  servants;  the 
upper  servants  indeed  are  paid  to 
si^MTintend  the  whole  concern,  and 
to   see  that,  the  inferior  servants 
faithfully  dischslrge  their  duty,  but 
(has  cvstodset  ifsos ^cuttodcs  ^-^Thii 
evil  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  se- 
lection of  such  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic in  aU  the  higher  and  more  im- 
fx>rtant  branches,  as  are  men  of  the 
most  scrupulous  honour,  as  well  as 
of  adequate  talents  and  skill:  if 
such  men  were  always  chosent  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  ^vings  might 
he  eifected  in  the  management  of 
fHtblic  affairs,  as  well  as  how  much 
better  they  might  be  man;^{;ed. 
.     The  next  branch  of  the  peace  es- 
'  tabh'shroent  regards  the  naval  and 
military  forces.  It  seems  to  be  the 
disposition  of  ministers  to  reduce 
the  former  very  much,   and   the 
latter  very  little;  whereas  a  regard 
to  the  real  policy  and   interest  of 
this  country  would  dictate  the  re- 
werse.    Not  only  can  we  never  be- 
come a  great  mih'tary  nation,  but 
we  ought  not,  if  we  could :  at  all 
times,  we,  as  a  commercial  nation, 
ought  to  keep  ourselves  free  from 
wars ;  but  especially  now,  when  in 
the  opinion  of  all  parties  we  have 
nearly  stretched  taxation  to  its  ut- 
most limits,   does  it  behove  us  to 
remain  at  peace.    We  ought  there- 
lore,  in  regulatine  our  peace  esta- 
blishment, to  look  to  that  branch 
of  force,  which  will  serve  best  for 
our  defence;  not  to  that  which  may 
be  of  use  in  offensive  war:-— to  that 
branch  which  is  as  it  were  natural 
to  these  i^ands ;   not  to  that  which 
«ask  ob1]F  serr^  still  moire,  xq  aasimii^ 
di- 


late and  connect  us  to  the  cominent* 
With  the  continent  we  have  already^ 
in  times  past,  been  too  much  con^ 
nected,  under  an  erroneous  impres* 
sion  that  the  real  interests  of  thig 
country  were  dependent  on  the  real 
interests  of  the  continent;  and  if  to 
this  impression  be  added,  the  com* 
sciousness,  or  the  belief,  that  by 
possessing  a  large  military  force 
we  can  with  more  advantage  inter* 
fere  in  their  concerns,  there  is  loo 
much  reason  to  apprehend  tliat  we 
shall  soon  find  pretext  and  occasioa 
to  interfere.  On  no  reasoikable 
ground,  therefore,  can  a  large  peace 
establishment  of  land  forces  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  for  several  reasons  it 
is  very  objectionable. 

On  the  whole  therefore  we  may 
conclude,  tliat  under  the  present 
circumstaiures  of  the  country, — ^witfa 
an.  agriculture  reduced  to  an  un^ 
precMcnted  state  of  depression  i 
with  our  manufacmres  and  com- 
merce exposed  to  rivalry  in  various 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  with  our 
taxation  stretched  to  its  utmost, 
while  our  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce,— the  great  sources 
of  it^— arc  not  nearly  so  flourishing 
as  formerly ;  the  most  rigid  ceco* 
nomy  QUght.to  be  immediately 
adopted,  and  strjctly  pursued. 

The  necessity  of  this  (economy 
in  our  peace  establishment  will  still 
further  appeur,  when  we  attend  to 
the  magnitude  of  our  national  debt. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  in- 
terest of  it  amounts  to  about  i\ 
millions. 

The  nattonaji  debt  began  in  the 
time  of  king  William :  at  first,  loans 
were  had  recourse  to  in  antic ipatioa 
of  the  produce  of  taxes,  which  were 
imposed  for  a  certain  number  of 
years:  but  the  produce  being  fre- 
quently insufficient  for  paying  the 
principal  and  interest  of  these  loans,* 
within  tl^  i^iod  tor  wluich  th^ 
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tares  were  imposed,  it  becaine  ne* 

cesskty  to  prolong  the  original  term : 
hy  this  ftieans  a  debt  was  incurred ; 
the  total  amount  of  which  at  the 
end  of  the  year  171^  amounted,  to. 


iiitierest  ott  it  to  upwards  cf  6to 
mtlliotis  per  uaxuiro :  tite  totak 
amount  of  the  national  debt,  fund«* 
ed  and  unfunded,  was  on  the  5di 
of  Januar)'  17H(>  upwards  of  286 


tipwards  of  48  millions:  this  was  miUions,  and  the  interest  payable 
Attei  wards  reduced  by  tl^e  operation  on  it  upwards  of  nine  miliious.  A 
of  a  sinking  fund  to  about  37  mil- 
lions; and  in  the  year  1737  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt  was  ip- 
duced  from  5  to  4  per  cent.  Soon 
afterwards  encroachments  were 
tnade  on  the  sinking  fund,  so  that    was  reduced  to  about  '^38  millions ; 


new  sinking  fund  was  now  establish- 
ed^ the  policy  of  which  we  shall 
afterwards  examine:  by  the  opera-' 
tion  of  it,  the  total  amount  of  the 
national    debt    in  the  year  1792 


the  whole  sum  paid  off  from  its 
establishment  in  1716  to  1739  was 
Only  about  eight  miUions:  at  this 
latter  period,  the  total  amount  of 
the  national  debt  was  upwards  of 
47  milfions.     The  war  which  tlicn 
began,  increased  it  to  Upwards  of 
78  tntllions;    but  in  the  year  1749 
^^vemment  were  enabled,  by  a  rise 
m  the  funds,  to  reduce  the  interest 
dn  upwards  of  57  millions  of  the 
debt,  from  4  to  3^  per  cent.,  and 
afterwards  to  3  per  cent. :  this  in- 
-creased  the  activity  and  power  of 
Ae  sinking  fund,  which  must  have 
Operated  to  gieat  advantage  had  it 
rot  been  diverted  from  its  proper 
and    usual    purpose.      The    total 
amount  of  the  debt  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wsir  in  1756  was 
Vpwards  of  74  millions;  at  tlie  end 
of  the  war  in  llie  year  J  763  it  had 
risen  to  upwards  of  l^ti  millions, 
exclusive  of  the  unfunded  debt.  Af- 
ter the  peace  in  176.5  the  income  of 
the  sinkintr  fund  increased  conside- 
rably; during  the  twelve  years  of 
peace,  ending  in  the  year   1775, 
feere  were  discharged  about  10^ 
»:illions  of  the  pviblic  debt.  Duriui^ 
tte  American  war  the   debt  was 

freatly  increased :  the  loans  at 
rst  were  small,  only  2  or  ii^  mil- 
Hons;  but  in  17^2  the  loan  was  13^ 
fnillions :  die  total  debt  incurred  by 
the  Annerican  war  amotmted  to 
vpwards  of  115  millions^  and  the 


the  annual  interest,  and  the  allow- 
ance for  the  management  of  which, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  mil- 
lions. The  total  amount  of  the  loans 
raised  during  the  first  revolutiooary 
war  amounted  to  upwards  of  t^OO 
nn'ltions,  by  which  a  debt  was  ere. 
ated  of  upwards  of  SOO  millions  $ 
the  second  revolutionary  ^'ar'was 
equally  e:Cpensive,  so  diat  at  its 
termination  in  the  year  1815  the 
total  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
amounted  to  upwards  of  lOOO  mil-* 
lions. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise» 
progress,   and  present  amount  of 
the  national  debt;   and   certainly 
nothing  in  this  eirraordinary  >iation 
is  so  extniordinary  as  the  amount 
of  this  debt.    Long  before  it  had 
reached  one  qvarter  of  its  present 
amounts  it  was  confidentially  pre- 
dicted by  some  of  the  most  acute 
men  that  this  or  any  other  country 
ever  produced,  that  it  had  nearly 
reached  its  limitSr  and  that  a  n;i- 
tional  bankruptcy  was    at    hand.- 
lliese  predictions  were  falsified  by 
the.  event ;  biit  when  the  eipenses 
of  the  revolurionai7  wars  were  sera* 
and  the  trade  of  this  country ^as 
exposed  to  the  evils  of  those  wan^ 
it    was    repeated  with   redoubled 
confidence,  that  ihose  prediction* 
must  necessarily  soen  be  verified* 
Again  the  events  £dsified  the  pre* 
dictionss  m^  ki  tht  je»r  IB16  vit^ 
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«re  supportmg  a  debt  of  upwards 
of  1000  millions,  besides  raising 
taxes  for  the  res^lar  expenditure  of 
the  country.  The  only  explanation 
that  can  be  given  of  this  wonderful 
and  unprecedented  phaenomenon 
xnnst  be  sought  for  in  the  industry 
of  tlie  covntry/  aided  as  it  has  been 
by  all  those  inventions  and  im« 
provements  which  render  industry 
productive  at  the  least  expense. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  only  ex- 
planation that  will  bear  scrutiny, 
and  that  will  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  flourishing  state  of  the  coun- 
try, under  such  a  load  of  debt ;  for 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  the 
position,  that  as  the  debt  is  owing 
to  ourselves,  it  is  in  fact  no  debt ; 
since  it  is  plain,  that  to  whomsoever 
owingf  it  must  be  paid*  and  can 
only  be  paid,  as  all  private  debts 
are  paid,  either  by  oeconomy  or 
by  increased  industry.  CEconomy 
vould  do  little  towards  paying  it; 
since  most  of  the  taxes  which  go  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  would  be  rendered  less  prc)- 
dactive  if  ceconomy  were  followed, 
that  is,  if  there  were  a  diminished 
consumption  of  the  articles  on  which 
they  are  laid.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt  being  paid  to 
people  in  this  country,  and  spent  in 
this  country,  necessarily  creates  a 
demand  for  labour,  which  would 
not  otherwise  exist:  and  as  all  la* 
hour  supposes  pro  (it,  an  increased 
demand  fur  labour  creates  an  in- 
creased source  of  profit ;  and  thus 
the  national  debt  indirectly  contri* 
butes  to  the  payment  of  its  own  in* 
terest.  After  the 'repeated  falsifi- 
cations of  the  prophecies  respecting ' 
the  inability  of  the  nation  to  sustain 
a  greater  load  of  debt,  it  would  be 
preuiinptaous  to  offer  any  conjec- 
ture on  the  point,  iidiether  it  nas 
now  attained  Its  acine>  were  it  not 
lBi6. 


that  all  parties  seem  agreed  that 
the  objects  of  taxation  ai^  nearly 
exhausted,  and  that  those  articles 
already  taxed,  cannot  bear  any  ad- 
ditional taxation*  Under  this  im- 
pression,- it  is  certainly  prudent  lo 
avoid  increasing  the  national  debt 
if  possible,  and  to  turn  our  atten* 
tion  to  every  means  in  our  power 
for  its  reduction. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
sinking  fund.  It'  will  be  necessary, 
however,  now  to  consider  it  more 
at  length,  confining  our  remarks 
to  that  which  was  established  by 
Mr.  Pitt. 

«  By  the  act  passed  in  1786,  for 
establishing  the  new  sinking  fund» 
the  annual  sum  of  one  million  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  commis- 
sioners, who  are,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  the  chanceUor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  the  accomptant-general  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  go- 
vernor arid  deputy  governor  bf  the 
bank  of  England  tor  the  time  be- 
ing respectively.  This  million  was 
to  be  issued  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments,  and  to  be  applied  either 
in  paying  o£P  such  redeemable 
annuities  as  shall  be  at  or  abovd 
par,  in  such  manner'  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  future  acts  of  parliament, 
or  in  the  purchase  of  annuities  be- 
low par  at  the  market  price.  The 
dividends  on  the  sums  redeemed  or 
purchased,  with  the  annuities  for 
lives  or  tepms  of  years  that  fall  in 
or  expire,  and  the  sums  which  may 
be  saved  by  any  reduction  of  in- 
terest, were  to  be  added  to  the  fund, 
which,  according  to  the  original 
act,  was  to  continue  thus  increasing 
till  it  amounted  to  four  millions  per 
annum;  which  it  was  then  com- 
puted would  be  about  the  year 
1812,  when  upwards  of  fifty-six 
millions  of  stock  would  be  redeem. 
Jtd.  From  this  time  the  dividends 
Q  on 
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on  such  capital  as  should  in  future 
be  paid  off  or  purchased  by  the  com- 
missioners, with  such  annuities  as 
might  afterwards  fall  in,  wei'e  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  parliament. 

*«The  commissioners  were  directed 
by  the  act  to  make  their  purchases 
*m  equal  portions,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  on  every  day, (Saturdays 
and  Mondays  excepted)  on  which 
the. same  shall  be  transferable.' 
They  were  empowered  to  subscribe 
towards  any  public  loan,  to- be  rais- 
ed* by  act  of  parliament,  upon  per-  . 
petual  annuities,  subject  to  redemp- 
tion at  par ;  and  an  account  of  the 
sums  issued  to  them,  and  of  the 
stock  purchased  to  the  first  of.  Fe- 
bruary  in  every  year,  was  directed  to 
be  annually  laid  before  parliament 
on  or  before  the  1 5th  of  February. 
The  purchases  at  first  were  all  made 
m  the  8  per  cents,  probably  with 
the  view  of  redeeming  the  5  per 
cents,  if  the  state  of  the  public  funds 
should  render  such  a  measure  prac- 
ticable, or  of  Inducing  the  proprie- 
tors to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  the 
mterest  at  the  time  when  they  would 
become  redeemable. 

««  On  the  I7th  of  February  1792 
the  minister  proposed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accelerating  the  operation 
of  the  ftmd,  that  the  sum  of  400,000/. 
should  be  issued  in  addition  to  the 
annual  million ;  and  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  and  future  in- 
tended additions,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  twenty.five  millions  of 
3  per  cents,  would  Jbe  paid  off  by 
the  year  1800  :  and  that  in  the  year 
,  1808  the  fund  would  have  arisen  to 
four  millions  per  annum,  being  the 
sum  to  which  it  was  restricted  by 
y  the  original   act.      The  accumu- 

lation, however,  Was  not  to  cease 
till  the  interest  of  the  capiral  dis- 
charged, and  the  amoimt  of  expired 
«miuitte$9  should,  together  with  the 
annual  million  only,  and  exclusive 


of  the  proposed  additions!  amount 
to  four  millions.      But  the  most 
important  improvement  was  a  pro- 
vision, that,  whenever  in  future  any 
sums  shall  be  raised  by  loans  on 
perpetual  redeemable  annuities,  a 
sum  equal  to  on6  per  cent,  on  the 
stock  created  by  such  loans  should 
be  issued  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
consolidated  fund  quarterly,  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  and  if  the  loan,  or  any 
part,  is  raised  by  annuities,  for  a 
longer  term  than  forty-five  years, 
or  for  livi^  a  computation  is  to 
be  made,  cf  what  will   be,  at  the 
end  of  forty-five  years,  the  actual 
value  of  such  part  of  the  annuities 
as  may  be  then  outstanding,  and  the 
sum  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  commissioners  is  to  be  equal  to 
one  per  cent,  on  this  computed  fu- 
ture value.    By  this  means  the  im- 
mediate progress  of  the  fund  was 
accelerated,  and  future  loans  were 
put  into  a  regular  course  of  re- 
demption, 

"  This  appropriation  of  one  per 
cent,  was  to  form  a  distinct  fund ; 
and  a  separate  account  was  cUrected 
to  be  kept  of  the  progress  of  each 
fund,  by  which  it  appeared*  that 
on  the  first  of  February  1802  the 
original  fund  had  increased  to 
2,534,187/.  Is.  9d.  and  the  new  fund 
to  3,275,148/.  2f*  Sd.  It  was  wm 
deemed  expedient  to  unite  the  two 
funds,  and  to  apply  the  whole 
amount  Indiscriminately  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  total  debt.  With 
this  view,  the  former  injudtctoos 
limitation  of  a  fund  established  pro- 
fessedly on  the  principle  of  com^ 
pound  interest  was  done  away;  the 
usual  annual  grant  of  200,01*0/. 
per  annum  was  made  a  permanent 
charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund ; 
•and  the  whole  amount  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  directed  to  be  regu- 
lany  applied  to  the  purchase  or  re- 
demption 
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demption  of  stock,  *so  as  that  the 
whole  of  the  sereral  redeemable 
public  annuities,  now  charged  upon 
the  public  funds  of  Qrezt  Britain^ 
shall  be  paid  oS  with i a  forty-five 
years  from  the  respective  periods 
of  the  creation  of  such  respective 
charges  and  public  anauities.' " 

In  the  year  18 14  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  thought  it  safe 
and  proper  to  make  use  of  part  of 
the  sinking  fund ;  and  this  he  did, 
without  infringing  tlie  terms,,  or 
counteracting  the  views  on  whicli  it 
was  established  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  for  by 
this  time  it  had  paid  off  an  amount 
of  debt  equal  to  that  which  existed 
at  the  period  of  its  establishment. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  present 
sinking  fundi  we  shall  now  consi- 
der whether,  during  war,  it  was  of 
any  real  service  to  uie  public ;  and 
whether,  during  peace,  it  oilght  to 
be  touched^  or  suffered  to  proceed 
in  its  operations.  When  the  sink- 
ing fund  is  explained  to  be  a  fund 
for  the  liquidation  of  debt,  it  may 
at  first  sight  appear  superfluous  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  a  benefit ;  but 
a  little  reflection  on  its  operations, 
and  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  during  war,  will  lead  us 
at  least  to  hesitate,  before  we  pro- 
nounce it  a  real  benefit,  while  the 
nation  is  engaged  in  hostilities. 

During  war,  we  have  constant 
loans,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sinking  fund  is  paying  off  part  of 
the  national  debt :  What  then  is  this 
but  contracting  new  debts  at  the 
very  same  time  that/we^  are « paying 
ofiF  old  debts  ?  Would  it  not  there- 
fore have  been  a  more  plain  and 
simple  measure,  to  have  done  with- 
out loans,  and  to  have  applied  the 
stnkiiig^  fund  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  {  To  make  the  case 
clear,  let  us  suppose  that  during 
each  year  of  the  last  war  the  loan 


rai^d  amounted  to  eight  itiillioii^ 
and  the  sum  of  national  debt  paid  off 
by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund 
also  amounted  to  eight  miUionss 
it  is  evident  that,  if  the  sinking  fiud 
had  been  applied  to  the  service  of 
the  year,  the  loan  for  that  year 
might  have  been  dispensed  with. 
The  coQiplex  operation  therefore 
of  paying  off  and  borrowing  seems 
useless  ;  and  therefore  on  that  ac- 
count alone  ou^ht  not  to  have  been 
followed, — but  it  was  not  only  use* 
less,  it  was  also  expensive ;  because 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  were  to  be  paid. 
Why  therefore  was  this  useless  and 
expensive  measure  adopted  and  per- 
sisted in  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  tliat 
the  stocks  were  thus  kept  higher 
tlian  they  could  otherwise  have 
been  t  But  what  keeps  up  or  de« 
presses  the  stocks ;  and  how  were 
they  kept  up  by  the  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund  ?  Clearly,  by  the 
commissioners  going  to  the  stock 
market,  and  thus  increasing  the  de-  . 
mand  for  stock.  But  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  if  at  the  same  time  ad* 
ditional  stock  was  created  equal  to 
their  increased  demand,  no  real 
benefit  was  done  to  the  stocks..  The 
commissioners  bought  in  annually 
eight  millions  of  stock ;  but  the  loan 
created  annually  eight  millions; 
therefore  no  real  benefit  was  done 
to  the  stocks  by  the  demand  created 
by  the  sinking  fund.  In  the  next 
^place,  it  is  contended,  that  by  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund  tli^e 
debt  is  now  much  less  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been :  but  this  13 
a  mistake ;  for  allowing  that  at  the 
r:;te  of  eight  millions  per  annnm,  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,,  eighty  mil- 
Uons  of  debt  have  been  discharged, 
yet  if  anuual  loans  to.  the  amount  of 
eighty  millions  have  Been  made  in 
the  same  period,  th<e  debt  will  at  the 
Q2  eod 
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end  of  diat  period  be  exactly  what  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  it :  the 
whole  effect,  therefore,  is  to  render 
complex  an  operation  which  ought 
on  every  account  to  be  simple. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
at  long  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  exceeds  the  revenue  to  a 
pvater  amount  than  the  amount  of 
the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund, — 
and  when  consequently  a  loan  must 
be  obtained  greater  in  amount 
than  the  portion  of  the  national 
dd)t  paid  *  by  the  sinking  fund, — 
the  sinking  fund  is  useless,  and  an 
unnecessary  expense;,  even  when 
the  excess  of  the  expenditure,  and 
consequently  the  loan,  is  just  equal 
in  amount  to  the  amount  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  sinking  fund, — ^it  is  of 
no  use :— but  whenever  the  expen- 
diture and  revenue  are  equivalent, 
their  the  sinking  fund  really  benefits 


the  country;  or  even  when  the  loan 
is  not  equal  in  amount  to  die  sink- 
ing fund.  Thus,  if  the  loan  re- 
quired he  four  millions, and  the  sink- 
ing fund  eight  millions,  the  latter 
will  really  benefit  the  country :  but 
it  will  benefit  most  and  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  by  applying  four 
millions  of  the  fund  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  country,  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  a  loan  to  that 
amount,  and  by  permitting  the 
other  millions  to  operate  as  a  sink- 
ing fund.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
as  in  lime  of  peace  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  revenue  will  be  equal  to 
the  expenditure,  it  would  be  impo^ 
litic  to  touch  the  sinking  fund,  as 
its  operation  then  must  be  effective 
and  beneficial,  not  only  in  paying 
off  the  national  debt,  but  also  in 
sustaining  the  public  stocks,  and 
through  them  the  public  criedit. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Remarks  on  the  present  Condition  of  the  poor  and  labouring  Classes,  and  the  jimowt 
of  the  Poor  Rates  in  England — Different  Classes  of  Poor — Objects  which 
Poor  Laws  ought  to  have  in  view — Measures  in  a  Train  of  Operation^ 
which  have  a  Tendency  to  amend  the  Situation  and  the  Morals  if  the  labour' 
ing  Classes  of  the  Community '•^These  Measures  not  ohjettionalfe,  but  the  re* 
verity  because  they  are  supported,  not  by  the  Government^  but  by  the  People  : 
First,  the  National  Education  of  the  Poor — Secondly^  Bille  Societies — The 
direct  and  indirect  Conseguenrei  of  these  Societies  equally  beneficial~rhirdly, 
the  Institution  of  Saving  Banks — Temptations  to  Idleness  and  Immorality^  which 
might  to  be  removed :  Firsts  Lotterics^^Secondlyy  Means  of  Intoxication. 


BESIDES  (he  immense  sums 
that  are  annually  raised  in  this 
country  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, an  Annual  sum  is  raised  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  equal  to 
the  whole  revenue  of  many  coun- 
tries on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
At  first  sight  it  may  appear  extra- 
ordinary, and  almost  inexplicable, 
that  where  so  much  is  produced  by 


labour,  there  should  be  such  a  nu- 
merous and  expensive  poor,  who  of 
course  do  not  contribute  in  the  least 
to  those  manufactures  that  are  th^ 
great  source  of  the  wealth  of  Bri- 
tain. It  would  indeed  be  impossible 
for  this  country  to  support  the  ex- 
pense which  it  does,  or  to  produce 
the  quantity  of  manufacturra  goods 
that  are  produced  by  it}  if  thelaige \ 
propor- 
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j^roportion  <rf  its  population  who  are 
pobr  and  consequently  unproduc- 
tive,  were  not  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  saving  of  labour 
created  by  machinery.  If  we  consi- 
der each  machine  or  improvement 
as  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  the 
number  of  people  which  it  renders 
unnecessary,  We  shall  perceive  that 
the  unproductive  class,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking  that  class  whose  po- 
verty obliges  ihem  to  depend  on  the 
exertions  and  benevolence  of  others, 
does  not  bear  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  working  class  in  this,  than  in 
other  countries. 

In  the  3^ear  1803,  a  very  minute 
and  probably  a  very  accurate  ac- 
count was  taken,  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment, of  the  number  of  those  sup- 
ported by  die  poor  rates,  in  every 
parish  in  England,  as  well  as  of  the 
amount  of  the  sums  raised  for  their 
support.  At  present  a  similar  in- 
quiry U  going  on;  and  though  it  is 
not  completed,  or  at  least  the  returns 
are  not  yet  made  out,  yet  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  amount 
of  the  sum  annually  raised  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  in  England  is 
upwards  of  5,000,000/.  :-^— it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in 
Scotland  aild  Ireland  there  are  no 
poor  rates. 

The  poor  laws  in  England  were 
first  instituted  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  motives  by  which 
the  legisl.iture  at  that  period  were 
induced  to  pass  this  measure,  were 
undoubtedly  lauda,ble.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  which,  as 
in  all  Roman  .catholic  countries, 
especially  at  that  time,  had  given 
regular  support  to  all  who  were  un- 
;ible,  and  to  many  who  were  not 
4i&poied  to  labour,  had  necessarily 
thrown  great  numbers  of  people 
into  a  state  of  great  distress.  To 
remedy  this  distress,  and  to  afford 
the  poor  a  relief  «s  regular  and  ef« 


fectual  as  that  which  they  had  de- 
rived from  the  monasteries,  the  poor 
laws  were  instituted. 

The  impolicy  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  laws  were  instituted, 
xnd  the  evils  which  unavoidably  fol- 
lowed their  most  attentive  and  im» 
partial  application,  have  long  been 
felt  and  a<:know]edged ;  and  many 
attenipts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce either  a  total  or  a  partial  alte* 
ration  in  themj  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject  has  deterred  all  parties 
from  pursuing  these  attempts  far. 

It  is  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
greatest  enemies  of  the  poor  laws, 
that  those  who  by  sickness  or  old 
age  cannot  work,  as  well  as  those 
who  from  other  causes  cannot  ob« 
tain  work,  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  starve ;  and  that  perhaps,  on  the 
whole  it  is  better  that  such  persons 
should  be  supported  by  the  nation, 
than  that  they  should  depend  en- 
tirely on  private  charity.  Such  per- 
sons, howo*»er,  as  are  able  to  work, 
and  can  obtain  work,  it  is  allowed 
by  all,  ought  not  to  be  supported 
either  by  private  or  public  charity : 
but  according  to  the  present  system 
of  poor  laws,  there  are  too  many  in- 
stances in  which  parochial  relief  is 
granted  to  them.  The  poor  laws, 
therefore,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
altered  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  take 
away  all  claim  of  persons  of  this  de^ 
scription  to  parochial  relief,  while 
they  ought  still  to  secure  ready  and 
sufficient  relief  to  such  as  were  dis- 
posed, but  not  able  to  labour.  So 
far  a  legislative  enactment  might 
opei-ate  to  reduce  the  burthen  of  the 
poor  rates,  to  lessen  the  number  of 
the  poor,  and  to  in) prove  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

But  there  arc  other  things  equally 
desirable,  which  legtsia  ive  enact- 
ment could  not  touch /but  which 
it  appears  to  us  that  certain  public 
measuresi  now  in  a  train  of  opera- 
Q  3  tion. 
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tion,  are  calculated  to  effect.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  labouring  classes 
should  not  only  be  as  industrious  as 
possible;  but  that  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  support  of  others 
should  be  implanted  in  their  bosoms ; 
and  that  to  tnose  feelings  should  be 
added  that  decree  of  prospective  wis- 
dom, which  will  lead  thei^,  in  the  da)  s 
of  their  youth  and  health,  or  when 
work  is  brisk  and  well  paid,  to  lay 
.up  what  will  support  them  in  their 
old  age  or  sickness,  or  at  a  period 
vhen  thevekhercannot  obtain  work, 
or  are  obliged  to  labour  at  reduced 
and  insufficient  wages. 

We  have  said  that  certam  pub- 
lic measures  are  now  in  a  train  of 
operation,  which  will  stimulate  the 
.  iudustrious  habits  of  the  labouring 
people,  as  well  as  implant  in  them 
a  proper  and  useful  degree  of  pro- 
spective wisdom.  Briefly  to  sketch 
tnese  measures,  and  to  examine  their 
tendency,  surely  cannot  be  out  of 
place  in  the  history  of  ovr  country ; 
and  to  us  it  is  a  more  pleasing  task, 
than  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  only  busi-^ 
xiess  of  the  historian— the  narration 
of  battles  and  of  political  events. 

We  liave  called  the  measures  to 
which  we  allude,  public  measures. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  measures 
adopted  and  carried  into  execution 
by  government;  but  only  measures 
which  have  met  the  concurrence  and 
the  support  of  the  nation  at  large ; 
and  we  esteem  them  more  useful 
on  that  account:  for  government 
seldom  or  never  interferes  with  any 
thing  not  strictly  within  its  province, 
except  to  do  mischief;  and  fortu- 
xiately  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try has  the  good  sense  to  leave  many 
measures  to  the  good  sense  and  zeal 
of  the  people,  which  in  other  coim- 
tries  are  cramped  in  their  utility, 
by  being  made  ej^cluttvely  state 
measures* 


The  first  of  those  measutes  to 
which  we  allude,  as  likely  essentially 
to,  benefit  the  labouring  classes,  we 
have  already  noticed  in  a  iormtc 
volume; — we  mean  the  Lancaster 
rian  and  national  system  of  educa* 
tion.  This  system  is  proceeding 
gradually:  the  zeal  with  which  it 
was  at  first  hailed  and  adopted,*  per- 
haps has  cooled  a  little;  but  this 
we  do  not  consider  an  evil:  zeal  is 
generally  too  much  connected  with 
mere  feeling,  and  too  little  with 
principle  and  judgement.  The  con« 
sequences  of  tliis  sysiem  of  educa- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  develop 
themselves  rapidly ;  for,  as  wc  ob- 
served in  a  former  volume,  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  poor  in  England  has 
to  struggle  with  difficuliies  which  it 
has  not  to  encounter  in  the  smallest 
degree  in  Sco:land ;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  unfair  to  expect  speedily 
to  see  here  those  effects  of  the  edu^ 
cation  of  the  poor,  by  which  Scot- 
land has  been  so  long  distinguished 
and  blessed.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  operation  is  going 
on :  it  will  appear  first  most  di- 
stinctly in  the  country,  because  there 
bad  examples  are  not  so  numerous, 
and  temptations  to  vice  are  not  so 
strong, — Already  one  decisive  proof 
that  if  the  poor  are  educated,  and 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  gain  know- 
ledge, they  are  less  exposed  to  vice, 
has  been  obtained,  since  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  of  the  criminals 
with  which  the  metropolis  is  infest« 
ed,  none  have  had  the  advantages 
of  the  new  system  of  educgtion. 

As  operating  towards  the  same 
good  effect  of  meliorating  the  con- 
dition by  amending  the  morals  of 
the  labouring  classes,  the  Bible  sq^ 
cieties  may  next  be  mentioned.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  enter  in  the 
least  into  the  controversies  on  tbis 
important  subject*  nor  to  inquire, 
whctber  by  the  disitributioD  of  die 

Bible 
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Bible  alone,  or  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Prafer-book,  most  good  will  be 
effected:  we  believe  good  will  be 
done  in  either  case,  and  that  the  mo- 
ral precepts  of  the  gospel  will  be  the 
principal  instrument  of  that  good. 

Here  too  we  may  quote  the  ex- 
ample of  Scotland,  though  here 
we  roust  guard  against  expecting 
that  in  England  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences will  be  as  powerful  and 
extensive.  In  Scotland  aU  learn 
to  read;  and  no  book  is  more  fre- 
quently or  earnestly  read  than  the 
Bible;  by  the  poorest  classes,  the 
possession  of  the  sacred  volume  is 
deemed  the  greatest  blessing ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  poor  per- 
son  in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom,  to  whatever  distress  he  .may 
have  been  reduced,  who  does  not 
retain  {Possession  of  this  book. 

Bnt  independently  of  the  obvious 
and  direct  advantages  which  the 
morals  of  the  poor  must  derive^from 
acquiring  a  habit  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  with  attention  arhd  zeal, 
there  are  indirect  consequences  flow- 
ing from  the  institution  of  Bible  as- 
sociations among  ^he  poor,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential  service 
to  their  character,  and  consequently 
highly  beneficial  to  the  nation  at 
large. 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  very  plan 
of  these  Bible  associations,  the  poor 
who  join  in  them  must  acquire  tlie 
habit  of  regular  saving  and  prospec- 
tiveness — which,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  will  be  advancing  one 
considerable  step  towards  rendering 
them  independent  either  of  public 
or  private  charity:  even  if  the  habit 
coald  be  acquired  of  regularly  sav- 
ing the  smallest  sum  per  week,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  foresee  all  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  this  ha- 
bit. In  fact,  the  labouring  poor  of 
this  country  gain  more  wages  than 
is  necessary  ior  their  healthy  and 


comfortable  support:  they  are  poor 
and  dependent — not  because  their 
wa^es  are  too  low,  but  because 
their. wages  (at  least  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts)  fluctuate  so  fre- 
quently and  so  much ;  and  because 
Uiey  are  accustomed  to  look  to  others 
and  hot  to  themselves  for  support, 
in  sickness,  old  age,  o^  when  they 
cannot  obtain  employment.  Bible 
associations,  therefore,  by  holding 
out  to  them  a  saificientK  powerful 
motive  to  save  part  of  their  earnings, 
must  be  regarded  as  indirectly  con- 
ferring on  mem  a  great  benefit,  be- 
sides the  direct  and  obvious  advan- 
tages flowing  from  them. 

But  there  is  another  great  indi- 
rect advantage  arising  from  the  Bi- 
ble associations  and  societies;— not 
indeed  confined  to  the  poor  and  la- 
bouring classes,  but  enjoyed  by  all 
M'lio  support  them ; — ^we  allude  to 
the  desirftction  of  religious  bigotry 
-yid  prejudice,  which  must  be  effect- 
ed wlien  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions join  together  for  one  object, 
and  that  object  so  benevolent  and 
goJly  as  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  How  much  the  lower 
classes  may  be  benefited  in  this 
point  of  view  we  shall  perhaps  foim 
some  estimate,  when  we  i  effect  how 
easily  and  fvitally  they  haveoften been 
made  the  instruments  of  the  reli- 
gious intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the 
higher  classes,  \Vc  cannot  sQpp6se 
that  those  of  them  yho  have  united 
in  Bible  associations,  who  have  met 
there  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions, will  suffer  themselves  either  to 
indulge  religious  ha  tied,  or  to  be 
made  its  instruments. 

1 1  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  an 
indirect  benefit  flowing  from  these 
associations,  that  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  and  of  taking  an  in- 
terest in  their  proceedings,  will  raise 
the  understandings  and  ameliorate 
the  feelings  of  the  poorer  classes, 
Q  4?  besides 
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besides  operatingt  in  conjunction 
with  the  morality  of  the  Gdspel,  in 
drawing  them  off  from  frequenting 
those  places  where  they  make  ship* 
wreck  of  their  virtue  and  squander 
their  money.  Many  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  the  contributing 
•  a  trifling  ^um  per  week  towards  the 
Bible  associations  has  been  follow- 
ed by  the  saving  of  a  considerable 
sum  from  dissipation*  Whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  make  a  poor  man 
fond  of  his  home  and  of  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family,  must  be  a  bless- 
ing to  himself,  to  his  family,  and 
to  the  country  at  large ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  fondness  for  reading,  cspe- 
cially  such  a  book  as  the  Bible, 
•which,  independently  of  its  religious 
and  moral  treasures,  presents  so 
^nany  interesting  incidents  in  a 
jtyle  particularly  suited  to  uncul-- 
tivated  minds,  must  generate  a 
fondness  for  domestic  society. — 
What  are  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  Scotch  peasantry  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  England  ? 
In  the  fif-st  place,  that  soundness  of 
principle  and  independence  of  chsir 
racter,  wliich  leads  them  to  look 
•only  to  their  own  exertions  and  sav- 
ings for  the  support  of  themselves 
and  families,  and  even  of  their  old 
or  disabled  parents ;  and  secondly, 
that  fondness  for  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  chains  them  with 
delightful  interest  to  the'ir  homes, 
at  times  when  the  peasantry  of  En- 
eland  are  squandering  their  earn 
Ings  in  the  most  beastly  dissipation. 
How  shall  the  peasantry  of  En- 
gland be  assimilated  to  those  of 
Scotland  ?  Undoubtedly  by  the 
Very  means  by  which  the  Scotch 
peasantry  were  originally  made,  and 
are  continued,  such  as  they  are. 

But  something  else  seems  still 
wanting  to  complt^te  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes — ^sofar 
its  that  reformation  respects  the  ren* 


dering  them  dependant  s6lely  or 
principally  on  their  own  labour  for 
their  support  in  old  age,  or  in  sick- 
ness, or  at  those  times  when  they 
cannot  obtain  employment.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  a  man,  who 
has  been  induced  to  abstain  ffom 
spending  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in 
dissipatioTi,  and  to  save  regularly  a 
part  of  them,  will  continue  thus  re^ 
formed,  unless  he  knows  how  to 
dispose  of  his  savings:  if  he  does 
not,  we  may  be  sure  he  will  go, 
back  to  dissipation,  and  soon  squan- 
der all  that  he  has  saved.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  therefore, 
to  put  the  utmost  facility  of  depo- 
siting and  increasing  their  savings 
in  the  way  of  the  labouring  classes : 
of  this  they  have  long  been  sensible, 
and  hence  the  institution  among 
them  of  friendly  societies.  But  to 
these  there  are  several  objections ; 
In  che  first  place,  the  meetings  of 
these  societies  being  frequent,  and 
held  at  public-houses,  of  conne 
consume  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
expose  the  members  to  the  temp* 
tatioDs  of  drinking  and  other  kinds 
of  dissipation.  In  the  second  place, 
these  friendly  societies  receive  only 
a  certain  sum  weekly,  which  can  nei- 
ther be  increased  nor  diminished: 
but  it  must  often  happen  that  a  la* 
bouring  man  cannot  pay  hi 5  regular 
quota,  without  distressing  himself 
and  family ;  and  it  may  sometimes 
happen,  that  he  can  afford  to  pay 
more  than  his  usual  quota:  in  each 
of  these  cases,  the  friendly  societies 
are  not  beneficial  to  him.  In  the 
'  third  place,  the  contributions  to 
these  societies  are  repaid  only  i» 
cases  of  sickness :  but  it  may  hap- 
pen, that  a  labouring  man  might 
wish  to  employ  hi?  eanangs  in  be- 
ginning business  for  hi 'i. self;  in 
portioning  his  daught  r,  or  in  set- 
ting his  son  up  in '  ilie  world ;  in 
shorty  wh^t  he  contributes  cannot 
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be  ^wn  out  again;  nor  does  it  iir- 
crease,  or  he  draw  any  advantage 
from  it,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 
The  last  objection  to  these  societies 
which  we  shall  mention,  respepts 
the  insecurity  of  them :  they  are  in- 
secure, both  because  the  calcula- 
tions on  which  they  proceed  in  theif 
payments  in  case  of  sickness  may 
noi  be  correct,  and  because  the 
funds  of  them  are  necessarily  in- 
trusted to  members  always  without 
capital,  and  it  may  be  dishonest. 

Probably  these  objections  weigh- 
ed with  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  ; 
as  the  fact  is,  that  friendly  societies 
were  never  so  numerous  diere  as  in 
England:  and  yet  unless  some  very 
obvious  and  weighty  objections  had 
operated  against  them,  we  should 
have  expected  that  they  would  have 
been  more  numerous.  However, 
within  these  two  years,  institutions 
have  been  formed  there,  and  in- 
deed are  lately  begun  in  England, 
which,  beside  ^.avoiding  ail  the  ob- 
jections to  friendly  societies,  are  in 
several  respects  more  beneficial  : — 
we  allude  to  the  institution  of  sav- 
ing  banks: 

The  general  object  of  these  sav- 
ing banks  is  to  give  to  such  of  the 
labouring  classes,  as  save  part  of 
their  earnings,  security,  and  interest 
for  their  property.  For  this  pur- 
pose^ in  almost  every  parish  in  the 
lowland  part  of  Scotland  the  most 
respectable  people,  that  is,  those  in 
whom  the  labouring  classes  have 
the  most  confidence,  undertake  the 
management  of  these  banks :  thus 
the  labouring  poor  are  not  called 
upon  to  give  up  any  of  their  time, 
nor  are  they  exposed  to  the  temp, 
tatiwis  to  which,  at  the  meetings 
of  friendly  societies,  the  members 
are  exposed  :  there  is  also  thus  less 
risk.  Into  the  saving  banks  the 
smallest  sum  is  received ;  and  this 
sura  may  be  increased  whenever, 


and  to  whatever  amount,  it  suitt  tht 
contributor;  it  may  also  be  with^ 
drawn  at  his  option.  In  most  cases 
when  the  sum  contributed  amounts 
to  lOf.,  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  is  allowed;  and  this  interest  is 
either  paid  to  the  contributor,  or 
goes  to  increase  his  principal  in  the 
bank. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
plan  of  the  saving  banks :  it  is  ob* 
vious,  that  if  they  become  generd 
their  effects  must  be  highly  bene* 
ficial :  they  supply  indeed  what 
was  absolutely  necessarjr  to  render 
the  labouring  classc*s  desirous  of 
being  systematic  in  thejr  savings. 
A  person  engaged  in  trade,  even  on 
the  smallest  possible  scale,  can  be 
at  no  loss  how  to  employ  his  sav- 
ings ;  by  means  of  them  he  extends 
his  business:  wliere  savings  to  a 
considerable  amount  are  made  by 
those  not  engaged  in  trade,  or  who 
do  not  wish  to  extend  their  trade, 
these  savings  can  be  lent  out  at  in- 
terest :  but  the  trifling  savings  of 
the  poor  cannot  be  so  disposed  of; 
they  cannot  be  sufficiently  large  for 
that  purpose,  till  they  have  gone  on 
for  a  great  length  of  time ;  and  where 
are  they  to  be  deposited  till  they  ac- 
cumulate ?  besides  the- risk  of  being 
squandered  in  the  mean  time. 

But  good  principles  and  habits, 
through  the  influence  and  opera, 
tion  of  which,  those  who  are  now- 
profligate,  thoughtless,  or  so  mean 
in  spirit  as  to  prefer  dependence  and 
alms,  to  support  from  their  own  ex- 
ertions and  savings, — even  when 
those  principles  and  habits  are  as- 
sisted by  the  means  of  securing  and 
increasing  those  savings, — wiUnOt 
be  so  efficient  as  they  might  be,  and 
as  it  would  be  desirable  they  should  * 
be,  unless  as  many  temptations  to 
evil  as  possible  are  withdrawn.  In 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
country  such   as  this,  it  wiD  not 
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be  possible  greatly  to  lessen  tbe 
number  or  diminish  the  influence 
and  strength  of  temptations  to  eyil; 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether 
for  th^  real  purpose  of  efficient  and 
permanent  national  prosperity  and 
strength,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, if  carried  to  a  great  extent, 
-  do  not  minister  liiore  mischief  than 
good ;  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
mat,  when  pushed  very  far,  they 
ar«  most  fatal  and  destructive  ene- 
mies to  the  morality  and  real  hap- 
pmess  of  a  people.  But  thougOy 
while  Great  Britain  continues  such 
a  maxmfacturing  and  commercial 
nation  as  she  now  is,  the  influence 
of  evil  will  be  extremely  powerful, 
and  must  be  met  by  all  possible 
means  of  forming  and  strengthening 
good  principles  and  habits,  yet  there 
are  temptations  whith  may  be  with- 
drawn; or,  at  least,  which  ought 
not  any  longer  to  be  encouraged 
and  upheld  by  government* 

The  first  temptation,  which  owes 
its  existence  exclusively  to  govern- 
ment,* is  the  lottery.  Some  years 
ago  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  appointed  to  in([uire 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlie 
evil  consequences  which  flowed 
from  the  system  of  lotteries :  their 
report  was  full  of  well  autlienticated 
instances  of  wretchedness,  poverty, 
insanity,  and  crime  brought  upon  in- 
dividuals by  the  lotteries.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  this  report  without 
shuddering  at  the  scene  which  is 
there  displayed :  and  yet  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain-— contain- 
ing men  whose  benevolence  is  not 
less  conspicuous  than  their  wisdom 
-—men  to  whose  exertions  Europe 
is  indebted  for  the  abolition  of 
tbe  slave  trade— which  numbers 
amongst  its  members  men  distin- 
guished for  their  religion — ^which 
mcludes  a  Wilberforce — this  very 
parliament  still  permits  tlie  people, 


whose  morality  as.well  as  interests 
it  is  their  sacred  duty  most  care- 
fully to  guard,  to  be  trodden  down 
in  the  lowest  mire  of  misery  and 
vice  by  tlie  ^continuation  of  lotte- 
ries. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
by  what  argument  the^  religious 
statesman  defends  his  conduct,  in 
not  raising  his  voice  most  power- 
fully against  tlie  continuance  of  this 
source  of  crime  and  misery;  and  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  perceive,  how 
the  sutesman  who  looks  only  to  re- 
venue should  wish  its  continuance. 
The  sum  raised  by  means  of  lot- 
teries  is.  generally  about  200,000/., 
a  sum  most  paltry  when  compared 
to  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of 
60,000,000/.  It  may  be  urged,  in- 
deed, that  a  larger  sum  is  put  into 
the  possession  of  government,  by 
means  of  the  stamps  for  lottery 
tickets ;  but  even  allowing  that  the 
whole  receipt  of  revenue,  direct  and 
indirect,  from  the  lotteries,  is  one 
million,  and  it  cannot  be  nearly  so 
much-^^can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
revenue  suffers  to  a  much  greater 
amount  through  them  r  Wh^t  is 
the  source  of  the  revenue  of  a  coun- 
try ?  is  it  not  the  industry  of  the 
people?  what  more  effectual  me- 
thod could  be  devised  of  draining 
this  source,  tlian  by  introducing  and 
encouraging  gambling  ?  Whence, 
indeed,  does  the  200,000/.  directly 
made  by  lotteries,  as  well  as  the  in- 
direct revenue,  proceed,  but  fix>m 
that  class  of  people,  generally  speak- 
ing, who  ought  to  be  kept  as  much 
as  possible  free  from  taxation?—* 
But  idleness  and  extravagance  are. 
not  the  worst  consequences  which 
proceed  from  lotteries,  nor  are  these 
the  only  consequences  prejudicial 
to  the  reycnue :  crimes  of  all  de- 
scriptions  are  nourished  by  it;  and 
thus  a  greater  number  of  tbe  peo- 
ple are  put  to  de4th«  trasspoited* 
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or  imprisoned,  than  there  otherwise 
would  be;  and  consequently  the 
sute  is  rendered  weaker  as  vrell  as 
poorer  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

On  what  account,  therefore,  are 
lotteries  continued,  when  they  pro- 
duce so  much  misery  and  vice»  and 
when  even  they  are  prejudicial  to 
the  wealth  and  revenue  of  a  coun* 
try  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  raise  xhe 
200,000/.  which  they  supply,  or 
even  the  million  which  may  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  flow  from 
them,  in  any  other  manner?  It 
cannot  be  seriously  affirmed,  that 
all  other  modes  of  taxation  are  ex- 
hausted : — the  only  expuse  that  can 
be  made  for  the  continuance  of  lot- 
teries, is,  that  they  supply  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  patronage ;  and  thus 
the  morals  and  happiness,  and  even, 
what  in  the  eyes  of  a  statesman  is 
generally  of  more  consequence,  the 
woilth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation 
are  set  at  nought,  in  order  that  pa- 
ttomge  may  n6t  be  diminished. 

The  other  temptation,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  a  great  measure 
depends  on  government,  arises  from 
spirituous  liquors  of  various  de- 
scriptions. It  may  be  doubted  how 
far  government  ought,  or  could  in- 
terfere in  'this  case ;  and  we  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  recommend 
the  interference  of  government  on 
points  wliich  are  noc  strictly  with- 
in its  province ;  tlie  interference  of 
govern cr.ent*  in  trade,  religion,  or 
education,  is  much  more  iikely  to 
do  harm  than  good.  But  we  ciir- 
tainly  think,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  temptations  to  which  we  allude, 
government  with  great  propriety 
might  so  act  as  to  oogood. 

in  the  first  place*  with  respect  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  distilleries, 
and  which  enact  uie- duties  on  spi- 
rituous liquors,  government,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lottery,  seems  to 
have  had  an  eye  exclusively  to  re- 


venue: provided  the  revenue  was 
increased,  they  do  not  care  how 
much  morals  are  injured.  Perhaps 
there  is  no' nation  existing,  among 
which  the  common  people  are  so 
brutaFized  by  habits  of  intoxication 
as  England:  almost  all  the  features 
of  pur  national  character  that  are 
disgusting,  are  formed  by  those 
habits;  most  of  the  poverty -.which 
has  spread  so  widely  amongst  as 
springs  from  those  habits.  1  aking 
up  the  subject,  therefore,  as  political 
economists,  net  as  moralists,  can 
it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  sums  of 
money  now  squandered  in  drink 
were  applied  by  the  sober  possessors 
of  them  to  increase  their  capital,  or 
to  form  a  store  in  case  of  old  age 
or  sickness,  the  nation  would  not, 
in  fact,  be  much  richer  than  it 
is  at  present? /It  is  plain  that,  if 
less  time  were  spent  in  drinking 
there  would  be  more  time  for  work: 
but  the  fruits  of  labour  are  the  ^ 
sources  of  taxation,  and  if  there", 
were  more  labour,  there  would  be 
more  produce  to  tax. — But  it  may 
*be 'asked.  In  what  manner  ought 
government  to  proceed  ?  what  ought 
they  to  do,  which  thev  have  not 
done  ?  and  what  ought  they  to  leave 
undone,  which  iliey  have  done  ? 

As  we  repeat  that  we  think  go- 
vernment ought  to  do  little  on  any 
point  not  connected  with  the  proper 
objects  of  government,  we  sliaH 
confine  ourselves  to  the  pointing 
out  what  they  ought  to  leave  un- 
done of  what  they  have  done. 

In  the  first  place,  they  ought  to 
endeavour  to  revive  the  good  old 
English  taste  for  malt  liquors,  in 
preference  to  spirituous  liquors :  to 
effect  this,  they  ought  to  lessen  the 
duties  on  malt  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  induce  the  working. classes  to  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  beverage  of  the 
country,  and  tp  enable  the  brewers 
to  supply  that  beverage  at  a  cheap 
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rate.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  thilt 
the  labouring  classes  will  refrain  al» 
together  froia  drinking  strong  li- 
quors ;  all  that  ought  to  be  aimed 
at,  is  to  direct  their  taste,  and  ha- 
bits to  that  which  is  the  least  hurt- 
ful to  their  health  and  morals,  and 
to  induce  them  to  drink  as  little  of 
this  as  possible.  Now  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  malt  liquor  is  both 
snore  hcaltfiful  and  less  prejudicial 
to  morals  than  spirituous  liquors: 
the  intoxication  produced  by  the 
former  is  dnll  and  deadening ;  it 
deprives  the  person  both  of  the  In- 
clination and  of  the  power  to  do 
miiJchief  J  whereas  the  intoxication 
produced  by  spirituous  liquors  is 
xnaddcninv»^,  and  frequently  leads  to 
the  most  dreadful  crimes. 

In  the  second  place,  government 
migbt  prevent  so  rriuch  of  either 
kind  of  liquor  from  being  con- 
sumed as  there  i&  at  present;  by 
making  some  regulations  respecting 
tlie  power  granted  to  magistrates 
of  licensing  public  houses.  Not 
merely  in  the  metropolis  and  in  large 
towns,  but  in  the  smallest  villages 
throughout  the  kingdom,  are  pub- 
lic houses  much  more  numerous 
than  there  can  possibly  be  any  oc- 
casion for:  if  their  number  were 
lessened,  it  is  obvious  tJiat  the  temp- 
tations to  drunkenness  would  be  also 
lessened. 

We  have  thus,  ill  the  preceding 
chapters,  endeavoured  to  give  a 
clear  and  impartial  picture  of  the 
present  state  cf  Great  Britain  in 
two  of  its  most  interes  ing  features; 
first,  as  respects  ihe  sources  cf  its 
wealth,  as  existing  in  if:  agriculture, 
manuiaciuies  and  commerce,  and 
4s  indicated  by  its  income  and  ex- 
penditure; an4  secondly,  as  re- 
spects the  improvements  which  are 
making,  or  may  be  made,  in  the 
morals  and  happiness  of  that  class 
which  in  every  age  and  country 


form  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  which,  from  various  causes, 
have  had  *too  little  attention  paid 
them  both  by  the  statesman  ai)d  the 
historian. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which 
of  these  two  points  is  the  most  in- 
teresting or  important:  perhaps, 
indeed,  they  ought  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  mutually  dependent 
pn  each  other;  for  at  all  times 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
so  far  as  that  prosperity  consists  in 
wealth  and  strength,  depends  on 
the  sober  and  industrious  habits  of 
its  labouring  classes :  and  if  this 
position  be  true  with  respect  to  all  • 
countries  at  all  periods,  how  much 
more  important  is  it  in  the  present 
situation  of  our  own  country  ! 

We  have  for  a  long  time  ranked 
tiir  above  all  the  other  nations  in 
the  world,  certainly  in  respect  to 
national  wealth,  and  the  resources 
from  which  that  wealth  must  al- 
ways be  derived  ;  and  we  have  at 
least  been  on  a  level  with  the  most 
distinguished  nations  for  literature 
and  science.  But  the  time  of  triiil 
and  competition— if  we  are  not 
m*uch  mistaken— is  .now  arrived; 
and  it  behoves  us  to  put  forth  all 
our  strength,  in  anticipation  of  tins 
period.  Against  us,  there  is  an 
immense  load  of  taxation ;  in  our 
favour  there  are  superior  habits  of 
industry  ;  superior  skill,  greater 
improvement,  and  a  great  saving 
of  labour  by  machinery ;  and  a 
much  greater  capital.  All  thefc, 
however,  probably  will  be  unavail- 
ing, unless  they  are  brought  into  the 
most  vigorous  action  :  for  this  pur- 
pose the  most  politic  measures 
miust  be  taken  to  render  these 
sources  of  our  wvalth  productive  in 
the  highest  degree:  die  smallest 
possible  portion  of  cur  population 
must  be  suffered  to  continue  poor 
and  useless :  idleness  and  vice,  as 
equally 
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eqtiallf  contributing  to  national  po- 
verty ard  degrad.ition,  must  be  at- 
tacked in  every  quarter,  and  by 
every  kind  of  weapon.  In  short, 
we  must  endeavour  to  render  the. 
mass  of  the  people  intelligent^  pro- 
vident, industilous,  and  frugal:  we 
shall  thus  render  them  the  sources. 


not  the  consumers,  of  cnr  wealth.: 
and  if  to  a  population  of  this  cha* 
racter  be  added  ?n  ceconomical 
government,  more  intent  on  pre- 
serving peace  than  on  going  to  war, 
we  need  not  be  apprehensive  that 
the  best  of  Britain's  days  are  govm 
by. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Rgmarh  on  the  public  Feelings  and  the  State  of  Parties ,  as  they  at  present  exist 
"^Public  FeeVing  natth  respect  to  the  Klng-^Cause  of  tht  Interest  taken  in  hh 
Situation'^ PahliC  Feeling  with  respect  to  the  Prince  Regent — Causes  of  his 
Want  of  Popularity "^Siate  of  Parties — Cavs:^s  of  the  Decline  of  the  Oppo* 
iition  Party  f  and  their  not  being  supported  by  the  Peopie^^General  State  of 
public  Feeling  *wlth  regard  to  National  Measures  and  ProspectS'^-^lndlfferencs 
of  the  People-^Dangsrs  arising  from  this  Indifference, 


THE  public  feeling  and  the 
state  of  political  parties,  in 
such  a  country  as  Britain,  are 
always  subjects  of  great  interest, 
that  ought  to  i5x  the  attention  of 
the  historian  much  more  frequently 
and  deeply  than  they  generally  do. 
In  other  countries,  public  feeling 
scarcely  exists;  (because  in  them  it 
has  scarcely  any  opportunity  or 
means  of  displayifig  itself;  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  cannot 
long  continue  to  exist  in  any  efFec* 
tive  shape:  bnt  in  Britain  public 
feeling  is  always  active  and  strong. 
All  classes  here  consider  themselves 
as  forming  part  of  the  nation  ;  net 
only  as  having  an  interest  in  its 
wehfarCj  but  as  having  a  right  to 
declare  their  sentiments  respecting 
the  measures  that  may  affect  that 
welfare  r  and  many  cases  have  oc- 
curred, at  all  periods  of  our  his- 
ttny,  which  sufficiently  prove  that 
^^n  the  public  generally  and 
uronglf  express  tb^ir  leuuiDents, 


it  is  prudent  in  the  government  to 
attend  to  them. 

It  is  scarcely  in  any  instance  pos- 
sible, clearly  and  satisfactorily  to' 
trace  the  causes  which  have  formed 
national  character :  but  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  preserve  it 
when  formed,  may  be  more  easily 
pointed  out.  In  Great  Britain  the 
mas?  of  the  people  are  much  more 
accustomed  to  act  and  deliberate 
together,  than  in  other  countries: 
they  meet  on  parish  concerns,  as 
well  as  on  other  matters ;  these  they 
discuss  vith  freedom:  hence  arises, 
in  some  degree  the  interest  which 
they  take  in  public  measures.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  have  the  choice 
of  some  officer,  however  subordi-^ 
nate,  to  whom  they  comriit  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  tl?e 
parish,  in  the  concerns  of  the  poor: 
the  conduct  of  this  officer  they  ate 
accustomed  to  examine;  and  hence 
they  are  taught  to  look  up  to  the 
cpniducl  even  of  those  who  govern 
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the  tiation.  From  these  and  other 
causes  ic  happens  that  political 
measures  and  men  are  canvassed 
much  more  keenlf  and  with  more 
freedom  in  Great  Britain  thkn  in 
other  countries^  and  it  is  always  in* 
teresting,  and  often  instructive,  to 
inquire  into  the  opinions  which  liiey 
entertain  respect  in  j»  them. — In  tliis 
chapter  we  propose  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  parties,  hoth  among  the 
members  of  parliament  and  the  na* 
tion  at  large,  as  they  existed  in  the 
year  1815. 

IJefore  proceeding,  however,  to 
this  main  subject,  it  may  be  proper 
to  premise  some  observations  on  the 
state  of  the  public  with  regard  to 
the  person  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vemment.  The  king  himself  has 
undoubtedly  become  a  much  greater 
favourite  with  the  nation  since  his 
lamentable  indisposition  than  he 
ever  was  before :  ihis  in  some  mea- 
sure may  be  attributed  to  sympathy 
for  his  mental  affliction ;  for  the 
most  violent  party-man  in  this  coun- 
try forgets  his  political  animosity, 
■whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  feel 
as  a  man  ought  to  feel :  but  there 
are  other  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  render  the  sovereign  po^ 
polar,  which  causes  could  not  ope- 
rate with  full  force  while  his  poli- 
tical character  remained.  In  die 
first  place,  his  excellent  domestic 
character:  in  the  second  place,  his 
possessing  so  many  of  the  distin- 
guishing British  features — particu- 
larly his  plainness  and  simplicity; 
his  aversion  to  parade  and  show, 
and  his  excellent  moral  habits.  He 
never  permitted  the  fashionable  le- 
vity or  profligacy,  which  had  long 
been  'encouraged,  or  at  least  not 
checked,  at  the  continental  courts, 
to  approach  the  British  courts. 
Hence,  though  his' reign  Jias  by  no 
means  been  fortunate,  and  though 
bis   m(^asures   in   many  instances 


teemed  to  trench  upon  jsop^lar  ftte* 
dom,  George  the  Third  is  a  fa- 
vourite of  his  people. 

The  prince  regent,  on  the<:oo» 
trary,  cannot  be  said  to  be  popnlar; 
yet  no  reign. of  any  sovereign  an- 
cient or  modern  can  display  such 
a  continued  series  of  mo^t  splendid 
actions  as  Britain  has  achieved 
while  he  has  been  regent.  When 
he  became  regent,  the  affairs  of 
Europe  presented  a  dismal  pro- 
spect, and  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try were  by  no  means  flattering: 
the  power  of  Bonaparte  seemed  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  affections  of 
the  French,  and  consolidated  by  ihe 
subjugation  of  the  continent,  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  any  attempt  to  de- 
stroy it :  scarcely  was  unrestricted 
authority  given  to  the  prince  re- 
gent, when  our  victories  began  in 
Spain,  and  those  were  followed  by 
the  over  throw,  of  Bonaparte  and 
tlie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Ic 
cannot  b^  denied,  that  the  perse- 
verance of  this  country  in  the  ar- 
duous struggle  was  mainly  owin^ 
to  the  prince  regent,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  always  was  ioimical 
to  treating  with  Bonaparte  during 
the  campaign  of  iSH,  To  him, 
therefore,  individually,  may  be  as- 
cribed in  a  great  measure  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  Europe,  and  tlie 
proud  character  of  this  country,  as 
the  liberator  of « Europe  ;  yet,  not^ 
withstanding  all  this,  tlie  prince  re- 
gent is  not  popular :  not  even  his 
most  zealous  friends  or  his  most 
courtly  flatterers  will  say  that  he  is 
popular : — he  will  go  down  to  the 
house  of  lords,  to  close  a  session, 
during  which  the  most  signal  suc- 
cesses* have  been  obtained;  yet  he 
passes  to  the  house,  and  returns  to 
his  palace,  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
few  people  who  are  assembled. 
Whence  does  this  arise? 

It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  asstn 
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die  real  cause  of  the  popularity  or 
vuipopularitj  of  any  pnblic  person  : 
but  in  the  case  of  the  prince  regent 
sonoe  circumstances  jnay  be  pointed 
Oct,  .which  probably  have  contri- 
buted to  his'  want  of  popularity. 

In  the  Tint  "place,  his  change  of 
political  sentiment  and  conduct.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  has 
changed  from  the  popular  to  the 
unpopular  side:  but  a  want  of  con* 
sistency  and  steadiness  will  always 
injure  a  public  character  in  the  opi- 
nion of  tne  people  of  this  country : 
it  may  even  be  contended,  with 
considerable  plausibility,  that  the 
steadiness,  or,  as  it  was  often  called, 
the  obstinacy  of  George  III.,  in  no 
slight  degree  contributed  to  the  in- 
terest which  the  people  took  in 
him ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  not 
to  connect  conscientiousness  even 
with  obstinacy. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is 
much  less  of  the  real  British  cha- 
racter about  the  prince  regent  than 
there  was  about  his  father  !  ''He  is 
Hot  so  scrupulous  in  his  company 
or  conduct ;  he  has  more  fondness 
for  show  and  parade.  His  diffe- 
rence and  separation  from  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  also  contributed  to 
lessen  his  popularity. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be 
deemed  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, that  a  prince,  whose  reign 
has  been  so  splendid,  and  who  has 
undoubtedly  the  positive  merit  of 
having  retained  those  ministers 
and  continued  the  pursuit  of  those 
sneasures  wliich  have  been  the 
means  of  giving  his  reign  that  splen- 
dour, notwithstanding  his  previous 
opinions  and  habits  were  inimical 
to  them,  should  have  failed  to  at- 
tract  the  favour  of  his  subjects. 

Till  within  these  very  ipw  years, 
there  were  at  least  three^parties  in 
-parliameot ;  and  the  nation  ranged 
themselves  with  one  or  other  of 


these  parties.  The  6rst  and  most 
considerable  in  point  of  numbers  and 
influence,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia<f 
ment,  undoubtedly  was  that  of  the 
minister.  Next  to  them  might  be 
ranked  the  regular  opposition,  as 
they  are  termed  ;  their  party,  how- 
ever, Was  much  more  formidable  in 
parliament  than  in  the  nation  at 
large.  The  diird  party  consisted 
of  those  who  censured  the  opposi- 
tion as  not  being  consistent ;  as  not 
going  far  enough  ;  as  opposing  mU 
nisters,  merely  because  they  were 
not  in  power  themselves;  and  as 
having  followed  nearly  the  same 
measures,  and  forgotten  all  their 
patriotic  sentiments  and  promises, 
when  they  actually  were  in  power. 
This  party  was  strong  in  tjie  na* 
tion,  and  weak  in  parliament. 

At  present  there  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  any  party,  either  in  or  out 
of  parliament ;  the  two  opposition 
parties  have  been  losing  ground 
ever  since  the  war  in  Spain  ;  they 
both  united  to  professions  of  a  love 
of  liberty,  such  an  eagerness  to 
exalt  Bonaparte,  and  defend  all  his 
measures,  and  to  depreciate  British 
valour  and  success ;  and  such  an 
eager  and  systematic  anticipation 
of  disaster  to  their  own  country 
and  triumph  to  the  enemy,  as  di»* 
gusted  the  people.  Perhaps  no- 
thing has  hurt  the  cause  of  parlia* 
mentary  reform,  as  well  as  reforms 
of  less  equivocal  utility,  so  much 
as  its  being  defended  by  those  who 
were  backward  in  acknowledging 
the  valour  and  success  of  their 
countrymen,  but  who  always  over- 
rated the  success  of  the  enemy; 
and  who,  while  they  were  bitter 
enemies  to  the  slightest  appear;(nce 
of  wounded  liberty  in  Britain,  ihu^ 
their  eyes  to  the  tyranny  of  Bo- 
naparte, or  even  went  the  length  of 
.defending  it.  As  long  as  such  men 
harangued  on  the  liberty  of  the 

press, 
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press^  on  freedom  of  speech^  and 
the  danfrer  to  Britain  from  a  miii- 
lary  force,  jhey  found  friends  an3 
sapporrers  arnon>f  the  people  at 
lar^e ;  but  when  they  were  heard 
praising  Bonaparte,  who  had  annU 
hilat^'d  both  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  speech  ;  and  repre- 
senting France  as  enjoying  greater 
privHeges  than  Britain,  though  she 
was  subject  to  a  mrlitary  despotism  $ 
their  followers  greatly  decreased  in 
numbers,  and  cooled  m  zeal  and  ar- 
dour. 

The  old  and  rei^ular  opposition 
sunk  still  lower  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public  ;  for  to  all  these  causes 
of  suspicion  and  dislike  they  added 
this  fatal  circumstance  —  that  they 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
On  rhem  therefore  the  people  look- 
ed with  an  indifierent  or  a  suspi- 
cious^eye;  and  at  present  they  may 
be  regarded  as  equally  weak  in  par* 
liament  and  with  the  nation  at 
large. 

In  the  mean  timt,  the  ministry — 
that  ministry  who  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Perceval  had  almost  volun- 
tarily declared  themselves  incom- 
petent to  manage  the  aflPairs  of  the 
nation,  have  gradually  risen  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  country : — not  that 
they  have  even  now  credit  for  su- 
perior talents;  nor  that  the  won- 
derful and  beneficial  change  that 
has  been  effected  in  the  affairs  of 
continental  Europe  is  ascribed  en- 
tirely, or  even  principally,  to  the 
tri&dom  of  their  measuses;  but 
from  other  causes  :  they  are  unpre- 
tending; they  conduct  themselves 
with  more  modesty  respecting  their 
claims  to  public  favour,  and  more 
moderation  in  regard  to  public 
measures,  than  was  expected  from 
them  ^  in  short,  they  are  generally 
deemed  conscientious  men, — men 
who,  though  they  may  be  mistaken, 
and  though  in  some  Stances  thtir 


situaUon,  and  in  others  the  infir- 
mity of  human  nature,  may  lead 
them  to  improper  conduct— yet,  on 
the  whole,  have  a  steady  eye  to 
what  they  conceive  to  be  tte  pub- 
lic ffood. 

Among  the  public  at  large,  that 
eagerness  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  so  conspicuous  when  any  pub« 
lie  measure  was  adopted  by  mini- 
sters, has  greatly  abated  ;  an  indrf- 
ference  has  ensued  ;  even  the.  battle 
of  Waterloo— a  battle,  the  news  of 
which  a  very  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  hailed  with  even  more 
transport  and  exultation  than  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar, — did  not  by  any 
means  excite  any  extraordinary  joy ; 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  though 
he  has  raised  the  military  charac- 
ter at  least  to  a  level  with  the  naval 
character  of  die  nation,  as  it  was  left 
by  Nelson ;  and  though  he  has  the 
additional  merit  of  having  almost 
formed  from  die  foundation  that 
military  character,  whereas  Nelson 
only  added  to  the  naval  charact^,  is 
not  nearly  so  popular  as  Nelson  was. 
This  we  by  no  means  are  disposed 
to  attribute  to  a  blindness. on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  the  greatness 
of  his  exploits,  or  to  the  conse- 
quences diat  they  have  produced ; 
but  they  are  grown  nearly  indiffe- 
rent to  glory  derived  from  war: 
besides,  military  glory  does  nOt 
meet  the  ideas  and  feelings  which 
they  have  imbibed  from  their  fore- 
fathers ;  it  is  not  of  that  kind  which 
Britain  has  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  claim  as  exclusively  her  own. 

Even  that  part  of  the  nation 
who  a  very  few  years  ago  were 
almost  extravagant  on  the  subject 
of  the  reform  of  parBament,  now 
betray  a  great  ar.d  marked  indiffe^ 
rence  on  that  point :  it  is  seldom 
canvassed  in  company ;  scarcely 
any  pamphlet  discusses  it;  nomeet« 
ings  are  hdd  to  petition  for  tt  $  and 
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^at  we  consider  most  coaclushre 
xegarditi^  the  small  hold  ic  now 
h^  on  me  public  mind>  its  p;reat 
champion  sir  Francis  Burdett  is  not 
nearly  so  popular  with  the  nation 
at  large,  and  is  less  spoken  of  even 
aniong  his  constituents  in  West- 
minster. 

What  then  are  the  causes  of  this 
iadiiSerence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple to  political  measures  and  men, 
and  ought  we  to  regard  it  as  a  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  system  ? 
One  principal  cause  in  our  opinion 
is»  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  is 
DOW  felt  so  generally,  that  all  other 
subjects  are  viewed  with  indiffe-^ 
rence ;  and  military  triumphs  are  no 
longer  considered  in  one  point  of 
view — as  raising  the  glory  of  the 
cation,— but  are  also  traced  to  the 
expenbe  at  which  they  have  been 
achieved.  It  mighjt  be  thought, 
however,  that,  a$  the  pressure  of 
taxation  is  so  generally  and  deeply 
felt,  that  subject  would  rouse  an 
interest  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
It  undoubtedly  has  and  does ;  but 
it  b  transitory  :  they  are  sensible 
that  the  expenses  already  incurred, 
and  consequently  the  taxation  which 
defrays  them,  must  be  borne :  in 
short,  they  do  not  perceive  in  what 
manner  they  can  be  relieved  from 
anf  considerable  part  of  their  bur- 
then. The  scheme  of  parliamentary 
reform,  which  they  formerly  reg^d* 
ed  as  a  panacea  for  all  their  disor.^ 
ders,  is  now  viewed  by  most^people 
as  very  little  calculated  to^enefit 
them :  and  besides,  their  confidence 
in  public  men,  especially  in  those 
vrho  systematically  opposeministers, 
]9  much  weakened.  With  respect 
t6  the  regular  opposition,  it  is  weak- 
ened, because  m  many  cases  they 
have  gone  along  with  ministers  in 
supporting  a  system  of  useless  ex- 
penditure, and  because  the  short 
time  they  were  in  power  they  to. 
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tally  forgot  the  principles  which, 
they  pnSessed,  and  the  promises 
which  they  made  before  they  came 
into  power.  And  with  regard  both 
to  the  regular  opposition  and  to 
the  party  of  sir  Francis  Butdett,  the 
public  cannot  forget  that  their  pro- 
phecies respecting  the  issue  of^the 
war  have  failed,  while  those  of  the 
ministry  have  been  accomplished.: 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  former 
parties  were  always  favourable  to 
the  enemy,  and  un&vourable  to 
their  own  country ;  and  that  they 
always  manifested  a  backwardness 
of  belief,  and  a  coolness  of  joyt 
whenever  the  intelligence  of  a  vie* 
tory  achieved  by  British  arms  was 
announced.  Here,  then,  are  two 
causes  why  the  people,  after  having 
given  up  in  a  gieat  measure  the  in* 
terest  they  formerly  took  in  the 
me9sures  of  ministers  when  they 
brought  about  victory,  becausethey 
now  count  and  feel  the  price  of  vic- 
tory,— cannot  turn  that  mtsrcst  to  • 
the  measures  of  the  opposition 
parties  ;  they  cannot  view  them  as 
genuine  Britons,  because  the  cause 
of  Britain's  enemy  seemed  always 
to  be  uppermost  in  their  thoughts  ; 
and  often  having  wimessed  the  to- 
^1  falsification  of  all  their  prophe- 
cies,  they  cannot  regard  them  as 
eminent  or  enlightened  statesmen* 

Is  this  indifference  in  the  public 
mind  a  favourable  or  an  unfavour* 
kble  symptom  ?  Does  it  augur  well 
or  ill  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  nation  ?  These  are  interesting 
and  important  questions;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  extremely 
difiicult  of  decisive  and  satisfactory 
solution.  It  may  be,  that  in  some 
respects  and  in  some  points  of  view 
this  indifference  of  the  public  is  a 
favourable  symptopi,  while  in  others 
it  is  an  unfavourable  one :  it  may 
be  regarded  under  the  former  cha- 
racter, 4f  it  weakens  that  fondness 
R  for 
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for  wftr  "vAAA  has  ix»  ofteA  hxaSLj 
^unged  this  countrj  into  hostilities. 
The  people  blame  tnmisters  for  en- 
gaging in  unjuft  or  impolitic  wars; 
bat  we  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
in  every  war,  whether  just  and 
politic  or  unjust  and  impolitic, 
unless  ministers  had  met  the  sup- 
port of  the  nation,  they  would  not 
nave  begun  them  nor  carried  them 
on.  Undoubtedly  when  the  people 
felt  the  pressure  of  those  burthens 
which  tire  expense  of  the  war  oc- 
'  casioned,  then  the  war  became  un- 
popula]:j  and  a  clamour  was  raised 
against  ministers  for  not  immedi- 
ately putting  an  end  to  it.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  a  war  once  begun, 
cannot  easily  or  speedily  be  conr- 
ciuded  with  honour  and  safety. 
We  allude  to  no  particular  war ; 
bat,  gfenerally  speaking,  we  contend 
^at  if  the  nation  had  not  been  sup- 
porters of  war,  this  country  would 
not  have  been  to  frequently  en- 
gaged in  h(^tilities  as  she  hasbeen. 

If  then  this  indiSerencic  of  the 
public  mind  leads  the  nation  to  be 
more  peaceable,  to  hesitate  before 
they  express  an  eagerness  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  it  must  be  favour- 
able to  it  in  several  respects  :  for, 
besides  that  the  real  interests  of 
the  people  at  large  are  seldom  or 
ever  benefited,  or  even  defended 
and  supported,  by  means  of  war, 
this  country,  in  hler  present  situa- 
tion, can  scarcely  furnish  the  means 
for  another  protracted  and  expen- 
sive warfare.  It  becomes  us,  there- 
fore, not  merely  on  the  score  of  jus- 
tice, but  also  on  the  score  cf  pru- 
dence, to  abstain  as  carefully  as 
possible  from  engaging  again  in 
hostilities:  and,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  if  the  present  indifEercnce 
of  the  public  contributes  to  that 
end,  it  must  be  regarded  as  favour- 
a!blc  to  the  nation. 


But  it  nay  be  omd  tkit,  if  tti» 
people  are  thus  inditterenttopiiblic 
measures,  that  safeguard  which 
arises  to  our  constitution  from  dieir 
watchfulness  and  jealousy  of  public 
men  will  be  done  away.  On  one 
mat  point,  however,  the  people  do 
feel  and  will  continue  to  feel  is- 
creased  watchfulness  and  jealousy : 
^— we  allude  to  the.  expenditure  of 
the  public  money:  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  found,  that  if  ministers  can 
be  rendered  oeconomical,  it  will  not 
only  render  the  burthens;  of  the  na- 
tion lighter,  but  will  deprive  them 
of  their  most  formidable  weapon 
against  public  liberty.  In  fact,  we 
are  disposed  to  regard  as  almost  ri- 
diculous, the  alarm  which  many 
people  express,  that  ministers  enter- 
tain any  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  the  people :  not  that  we  regard 
the  safety  and  prdtection  of  mose 
liberties  as  so  much  depending  on 
the  constitution.  A  constitution 
will  effect  little,  where  the  people — 
by  them  meaning  not  merely  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  but  the  rulers  of 
thenation-^arenotenlightened:  and 
if  they  are  enlightened,  the  ruterS '' 
will  see  sufficiently  plainly,  that  to 
make  any  serious  and  open  at*' 
tempts  against  the  liberties  of  their 
fellow.subjects  would  be  the  sore 
means  of  overthrowing  their  own 
power.  Their  attempts,  therefore, 
if  they  are  disposed  to  make  any» 
will  be  indirect;  and  even  these 
will  be  less  gross  and  violent  dum 
they  were  at  a  period  when  the 
nation  was  less  enlightened.  In  sup- 
port of  this  position,  we  need  oniy 
turn  b^k  to  the  modes  which  mi- 
nistry half  a  century  ago  adopted 
when  they  wished  to  oarnr  tlieir 
measures  either  in  or  out  of  parlisl'^ 
ment :  they  wiH  be  found  to  haVe 
been  much  more  offensive  and  dan- 
gerous to  puUic  liberty  than  any 
adopted 
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adopted  n  dite  presebt  day.  If, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  the  f>eople 
is  turned  aside  from  what  respects 
mere  splendour  and  the  glory  of 
war,  to  what  regards  the<economi« 
cal  administration  of  govemment, 
die  change  of  object  must  be  deem- 
ed beneficiaL 

There  ts  some  danger,  hov^ver, 
that  the  present  state  of  indiilv- 
rence  in  the  public  mind  majr  either 
become  morbid,  or  that  it  may  be 
succeeded  by  dissatisfaction.  It 
must-  be  regarded  as  morbid,  if  it 
leads  them  to  feel  a  total  dislike  to 
the  contemplation  of  what  is  going 
on,  and  to  the  discussion  of  all 
public  measures.  The  burthens 
which  they  feel  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  ought  not  to  take  away  all 
their  interest  for  dw  measures  of 
ministers;  nor  ought  their  disap- 
penntmentiand  disgust  at  the  Oppo- 
sition parties  lead  them  totally  to 
withdraw  their  attention  from  what 
they  are  doing.  They  should  con- 
sider that  they  themselves  are  to 
blame ;  and  tliat  if  they  discover 
sentiments  and  pursue  measures, 
with  respect  to  public  affairs,  which 
are  the  result  of  good  rense  and 
freed htn  from  prejudice,  both  the 
ministry  and  the  opposition  will 
find  it  their  interest  to  pay  more 
attention  to  them.  At  present, 
the  people  at  largb,  and  even  the 
more  respectable  classes  amotle 
them,  are  regarded  both  by  mini- 
sters and  .the  op]X)sition  as  capable 
of  being  moved  and  worked  upon 
only  through  the  medium  and 
agency  of  tneir  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  passions.  An  appeal  is  sel- 
dom* made  to  their  sober  judge- 
ment, or  to  their  good  sense : — but 
let  thepeople  act  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  such  an  appeal  neces- 
sary, and  they  will  effect  more  to- 
tw ds  having  the  a&airs  of  the  na- 
tion conducttfti  well  and  according 


if\ey 
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to  their  own  wishes,  than  if  1 
succeeded  in  effecting  what 
ed  a  reform  of  parfiament.  Par* 
liament  seldom  can  eo  against  the 
strong  and  continued  expression  of 
public  sentiment  and  opinion  :  but 
It  would  in  much  fewer  cases  ven- 
ture to  oppose  it,  if  this  sentiment 
and  opinion  were  more  the  result 
of  judgement  and  calmness,  and 
less  of  mere  feeling. 

The  nation  therefore  ought  most 
carefully  to  guard  against  suffering 
their  indifference  with  respect  to 
public  affairs  to  become  morbid ;-« 
if  it  do,  they  are  ruined ;-— ruined^ 
whether  they  enjoy  peace  or  en-t 
gage  in  hostilities.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  spirit  of  Britain  will  no 
longer  animate  her  soldiers  or  * 
sailors ;  and  the  energy  and  perse* 
verance  which  has  brought  hcf 
through  the  last  struggle,  will  be 
son^t  for  in  vain.  In  time  of 
peace,  there  will  be.  danger  from* 
the  machinations  of  those  who  have 
power,  and  are  unfavourable  to 
public  liberty  :  not  being  watched 
by  thejealbusy,  or  opposed  in  their 
measures  by  the  spirit  6f  the  na. 
tion,  there  will  be  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  plans,  however  preju- 
dicial they  may  be.  On  all  ac- 
counts, therefore,  it  would  be  de- 
plorable if  the  present  indifference 
of  the  public  mind  were  to  become 
morbid. 

The  consequences  would  be  at 
least  equally  lamentable,  if  this  in- 
difference were  to  be  succeeded  by 
open  and  general  dissatisfaction, 
which  shomd  display  itself  in  tu- 
mult and  disorder.  Many  of  the 
same  statements  and  arguments, 
which  have  just  been  advanced,  ate 
applicable  to  this  supposed  caso.? 
Mlhisters  are  not  solely  to  blame 
for  the  presen^  depressed  state  <S£ 
the  country :  if  the  people  had 
been  alive  to  their  own  interests ;  tf 
'  R2  they 
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they  had  not  preferred  glory  to 
ceconomy;  if  they  had  not  hus^ 
MOiJ  on  xnjaisters  to  what  they  hnve 
done ;  if  they  had  not  totally  for- 
gotten tlie  expense  while  they  were 
enjoying  the  feast ; — they  would  not 
now  be  sufferiae  what  they  are  suf* 
fering*  They  did  not  act  wisely  :— 
convinced  as  the  nation  was,  that 
the  war  from  which  they  have  just 
escaped  was  just  and  necessary, 
they  should  nevertheless  have  been 

.  on  the  watch,  lest  ministers  mijg;ht 
conduct  this  war  in  an  improctent 
and  too  expensive  manner,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  great  ne- 
cessary national  expenditure,  to  in- 
troduce items  of  expense  by  no 
means  necessary.  They  ought  also 
to  have  pepared  themselves  for  the 
crisis  wnidi  has  now  arrived,  by 
habits  of  ctconomy   and  saving. 

,  While  the  war  lasted,  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth  by  the   greater 


part  of  the  popolattoo'-^tfai^  as 
It  may  appear— were  very  gqeat; 
because  we.,  then  enjoyed  the  mo« 
nopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Then  was  the  time  for  saving,  in 
order  that  now  we  might  not  suf- 
fer ;  but  not  having  had  the  pru- 
dence then  to  look  forward  to  peace, 
peace  has  found  us  unprepared 
and  unfit  for  our  change  of  con- 
dition. 

On  these  considerations,  ther» 
fore,  the  nation  ought  not  to  suffer 
their  present  indifference  to  chan^ 
into  gloomy  and  irritable  dtssatis* 
faction: — besides,  would  not  this 
change  render  thines  worse  than 
what  they  really  are  r  Certainly  it 
would.  Confidence,  hope,,  exerU(m» 
and  (economy,  on  the  part  both  of 
the  governors  and  of  the  governed, 
are  necessary  to  bring  us  out  of 
our  present  distress,  and  to  carry 
us  on  in  future. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Treaty  of  FUtytaf  as  ii  rtifecti  Poland'^Saxony^Pnissia — Hmimfar^^he 

Girman  PrinceS'^Bavaruh^Franhfort — the  Germam  Cwfederal^mr^ 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlaruh-^the  Cantons  of  Switzerland — tie  Kmg  o/Sar* 

dima''^enM'^be  Emperor  of  AustrU'^he  North  of  Itaiy-^Tuuanj^the 

.  Pofe — the  King  of  Naflef^Declara^n  respecting  the  SlaveTrade. 


IN  our  last  volume  we  offered 
some  observations  on  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  congress  of  the  allied  powers 
assembled  at  Vienna  were  known 
to  be  regulated.  As  the  details  and 
result  of  these  proceedings  were 
not  then  completed,  we  were  obli- 
ged to  confine  our  remarks  to  th« 
principles  of  them.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, the  whole  of  these  details,  and 
the  final  result  of  the  deliberation 
at  the  congress,  have  been  officiall  v 
faljd  before  parliament. .  Wc  shaU 


therefore  devote  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  to  an  ezaminatioA 
of  tliem. 

No  person  will  be  of  opinion  that 
the  result  of  the  congress  of  Vienoa 
possesses  only  temporary  intereiti 
and  therefore  might  be  dismi^ 
with  a  brief  and  cursory  notice, 
who  reflects  that  by  this  coogrtM 
the  whole  aspect  of  contineACaTED- 
rope  is  changed  i  nearly  the  whole 
otthe  smaller  states,  and  some  of 
the  larger,  being  as  it  were  cast  in 
a  new  mould.  By  the  wonderful 
sactessoi 
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snccHse§  of  the  French,  the  old  sy- 
nem  of  continental  Europe  had 
been  overthrown,  and  those  changes 
introduced,  which  the  successive 
nilers  of  France,  and  especially 
Bonn  parte,  thought  would  most 
directly  and  effectually  tend  to  con- 
iolidaie  their  power,  and  to  acquire 
and  preserve  for  France  an  ascen* 
dancy  over  the  continent.  As  soon 
as  the  reign  of  Bonaparte  was  at 
an  end,  the  allied  powers  resolved 
to  new-model  the  continent.  Their 
professed  object  was  two-fold :  in 
the  first  place,  to  do  away  all  ves- 
tiges of  French  dominion,  of  revo; 
Imionary  principles  and  their  ef- 
fects ;  and  in  the  second  place,  so 
to  arrange  the  different  sutes  of 
the  continent,  as  to  make  a  proper 
and  lust  balance  of  power  and  po- 
litical weight. 

The  official  papers,  in  which  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  allied 
powers  is  laid  before  the  world, 
consist  of  the  general  treaty  of  con- 
'  gresM  signed  at  Vienna,  and  of  se- 
▼enteen  acts  of  a  particular  nature. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  general 
treaty,  it  is  declared  that  the  pow. 
m  who  signed  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May  181 4, 
kaving  assembled  at  Vienna  in  pur- 
suance of  the  32d  article  of  that 
act,  with  the  princes  and  states, 
their  allies,  to  complete  the  provi* 
sions  of  the  said  treaty,  and  to  add 
to  them  the  arrangements  rendered 
accessary  by  the  state  in  i^ich  Eu- 
rope was  left  by  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  1814 ;  being  desirous  to 
embrace  in  one  common  transac- 
tion the  varioos  results  of  their  ne- 
rodationsy  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming diem  by  tneir  reciprocal 
fatifications,-*hayeauthorized  their 
pkaipotentiarics  to  tmite  in  a  gene- 
lal  instrument  the  regnladons  of 
•ajicriop  aad  pcnnanent  interett» 


and  to  join  to  that  act,  as  i^tigral 
parts  of  the  arrangements  of  con- 
gress, the  treaties,  conventions,  dit- 
clarations,  ^regulations,  and  other 
p Articular  acts  connected  with  tbif 
present  treaty*  From  this  prelimi- 
nary article,  the  object  of  the  j^ens^ 
ral  treaty  of  Vienna  is  sufficiently 
obvious :  it  Is  signed  by  the  mini- 
sters of  Austria,  Spain,  Franct^ 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia^ 
Russia,  and  Sweden. 

The  first  articles  in  this  treaty 
relate  to  Poland.  The  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  widi  a  few  exceptions,  it 
granted  to  the  emperor  of  Russiat 
who  reserves  to  himself  to  give  to  , 
that  state,  enjoying  a  distinct  admi- 
nistration, the  interior  improvement 
which  he  shall  judge  proper;  and 
who  is  to  assume  with  his  other 
titles,  that  of  czar  king  of  Poland. 
The  Poles,  who  are  respectirelj 
subjects  of  Russia,  Austria^  and 
Prussia,  are  to  obtain  a  representa* 
tion  and  national  institutions,  re- 
gulated according  to  the  degree  dl 
political  consideration  that  each  dE 
the  governments  to  which  they  be- 
long shall  judge  expedient  and 
proper  to  grant  them.  That  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  which  is 
not  united  to  Russia  shall  be  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  towtt 
of  Cracow  with  its  territory  is  de- 
clared to  be  for  ever  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  strictly  neutral'  cityt 
under  the  protection  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  In  this  terri- 
tory the  catholic  religion  is  con* 
firmed  as  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  every  sect  of  the  Christian  re* 
ligion,  however,  is  declared  freet 
and  is  to  possess  the  same  social 
rights ;  the  law  knows  no  distinc- 
tion amone  citizens ;  jjrotecting  all 
alike,  it  wo  protects  all  the  sects 
which  are  tolerated.  The  govern- 
ment it  to  b«  vested  m  a  senate  com« 
R3  poted 
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posed  of  twelve  members  and  a 
president :  nine  of  the  senators  are 
tp  be  elected  by  the  assembly  of 
representatives  ;  the  remaining  four 
to  be  chosen  by  the  chapter  and 
the  academy.  The  members  of  the 
secular  clergy  and  of  the  univer- 
sity, as  well  as  the  owners  of  land, 
houses^  of  any  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty, who  pay  fifty  florins  land- 
tax  ;  sdl  proprietors  of  manufactures, 
ihercliants,  and  all  who  are  re- 

S'stered  as  members  of  the  ex- 
lange,  distinguished  artists,  and 
professors  of  schools,  shall,  as  soon 
as  they  have  attained  the  required 
dge,  have  the  right  of  votinig. 
Tney  may  also  be  elected.  The 
city  of  Cracow  witli  its  territory 
shall  be  divided  into  city  and  coun- 
try communes ;  tlie  former  to  have 
a  population  of  2000  souls,  and 
the  latter  3500;  each  of  diese  com- 
munes to  have  a  mayor  freely 
elected,  and  charged  with  carrying 
the  orders  of  government  into  ef- 
fect. The  legislative  power  is  vest- 
e^  in  the  assembly  of  representa- 
tives, who  are  to  examine  the  pub- 
lic acxounts  and  prepare  the  bud- 
get; they  are  also  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  senate,  with  the  ex- 
ception as  already  stated :  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  is  also  vested  in  this 
assembly,  and  the  right  of  impeach- 
ment. This  assembly  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  deputies  of  communes, 
^ch  electing  one ;  of  three  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  senate  ;  of  three 
prelates  appointed  by  the  Chapter ; 
of  three  doctors  of  the  faculties,  ap- 
pointed by  the  university  ;  and  of 
six  magistrates.  Civil  and  criminal 
causes  are  to  be  decided  in  open 
court.  In  the  mode  of  proceeding 
(and  in  the  first  instance  in  causes 
strictly  crimmal)  the  institution  of 
juries  shall  be  introduced)  and 
adapted  to  the  local  situation  of  the 


country,  and  to  the  information 
and  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  judiciary  body  is  independent. 

We  have  gone  into  some  length 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
city  and  territory  of  Cracow,  be* 
cause  in  many  points  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  excellent,  and  to  have, 
been  framed  on  the  judicious  idea, 
that  liberty  should  be  inproduccd 
into  small  territories  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  that  by  thus  introducing 
it,  and  giving  evidence  of  the  good 
it  brings  after  it,  its  introduction 
into  larger  communities  may  be 
facilitated.  We  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia,  who  agreed  to 
grant  such  a  constituuon  to  Cra- 
cow, will  not  regard  as  a  mere  form 
and  dead  letter  that  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  already  alluded 
to,  which  promises  tlie  Poles  a  re- 
presentation and  national  institu- 
tions. 

By  the  15th  article  of  the  general 
treaty,  the  king  of  Saxony  re- 
nounces that  part  of  his  territory, 
which  is  to.be  henceforward  united 
to  Prussia :  the  provinces  thus 
transferred  are  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  tlie  duchy  of  Sax- 
ony ;  and  the  kine  of  Prussia  is  to 
add  to  his  tides  Uiose  of  duke  of 
Saxony,  landgrave  of  Thurii?gia» 
kc.  By  the  17th  article,  Austria, 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
guaranty  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
tne  territories  ceded  to  him  by  the 
king  of  Saxony :  the  emperor  of 
Austria  also  renounces  in  favour  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  his  rieht  of 
sovereignty  over  Upner  and  i-owcr 
Lusatia,  as  far  as  mese  provinces 
are  ceded  by  the  king  of  Saxony  to 
the  king  of  Prussia.  The  latter 
receives  the  possession  of  the  pio- 
vinces  and  territories  w^ich  had 
been  ceded  by  tb«  peaoe  of  Tilsit^ 
•  •  thus 
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ibus  remtOMi^*  amag  eth«r  terri- 
tories, his  ancient  proYinces  in  Po» 
lukd  and  tb^  city  q{  Dantzic.  Re- 
sides these  accessions,  the  king  of 
Prussia^by  the  2*th  article  of  the 
general  treaty,  gains  certain  terri- 
tories on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  among  which  are  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg,  the  districtsoftbe  an- 
cient arch-bishopric  of  Cologne,  and 
theduchy  of  Westphalia.  By  thei25th 
article  he  also  gains  certain  terri- 
tories on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ; 
and  the  Prussian  proTinces  on  both 
banks  of  this  river  are  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  Gnmd  Duchy  of  th« 
Lower  Rhine. 

By  the  27th  article^.the  king  of 
Prussia  cedes  to  the  king  of  Gre^t 
Britain  and  Hanover  certain  terri- 
tories adjoining  HaQQver,  among 
which  are  the  principality  of  East 
Frieshnd,  and  part  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Prussian  Munster :  and  on 
the  otbo-  hand,  by  the  89th  article, 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover  cedes  to  the  king  of  Prus« 
sia  part  of  the  duchy  <x  Lunen* 
buyght  and  some  adjacent  baili* 
'wicks.  His  Britannip  majesty  ^Uch 
by  article  33,  promises  to  cede  to 
the  duke  of  01dei)burgh  a  disjtrict 
containing  a  population  of  500Q  in- 
habitants. A^d  by  die  37tb  article, 
the  king  of  Paussia  agrees  to  cede 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar 
districts  containing  ^  population  of 
77»O0O  inhabitants^ 

By  the  44ith  article  the  king  of 
Bavaria  is  tx>  possess  the  grand 
duchy  of  Wonenubcrg,  as  it  was 
held  by  the  archduke  r erdinand  of 
Austria.  By  the  46th  article,  the 
city  of  Frankfort  vith  its  territory, 
such  as  it  W9S  in  tbe  year  180S»  is 
declared  free,  and  iy  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  Germ;^nic  League ;  its 
institutions  are  to  he  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  a  perfect  eqpality 
of  rights  tor'the  idwerent  sects  of 


the  Chrietiaii  religion  :  this  equv 
)ity  to  extend  to  all  civil  ^ad  poli- 
tical rights,  and.  ^o  be  ol^served  in 
all  matters  of  government  and  ;^d- 
ministration.  By  the  next  article, 
the  grand  di^ke  of  Hesset,,  in  ex- 
change for  the  duchy  ef  Westphalia 
ce4ed  to  th^  king  of  Prusffta,  is  to 
obtain  a  territqry  on  th(t  loft  bank 
of  the  Rhine  comprising  a  popi;^a- 
tipn  of  140,000  inhabitanu. 

The  next  branch  of  this  Cregty  to 
which  we  shall  advert*  regards  il^e 
constitution  of  the  Germanic  body. 
It  is  well  known  that  BoHu>4rtr» 
after  dissolving  the  power  ot  A«* 
stria  as  hnA  of  this  body»  f^rnod 
what  he  called  the  Canfieder 4iioA  «f 
the  Rhine,  which  gave  him  great 
power  in  Germany.  This  titk, 
and  in  .some  measure  this  plan,  the 
allied  sovereigns  have  resolved  to 
continue.  By  the  5Zd  article  of 
the  general  treaty,  the  sovereign 
princes  and  free  towns  of  Germany, 
under  which  denomination  ave 
comprelieoded  the  emperor  c^*Au- 
stria,  an(d  tbe  kings  c«  Fnusia,  of 
Penmark,  a&d  me  Netherlands ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  emperor  of  Au- 
stria and  the  king  of  Prussia  for 
^all  their  possessions  which  anciently 
belonged  to  the  German  empire ;- 
the  king  pf  Denmark  for  the  duchy 
of  Holstein ;  and  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  for  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxembourg, «— establish  among 
themselves .  a  perpetual  confedera- 
tion, which  shall  be  called  the 
"  Germanic  Confederation."  The 
obj^^t  of  this  confederation  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal safety  of  Germany,  and  of 
the.iiwkpcndeDce  and  inviolability 
of  the  .confederated  states :  Uie 
men^bers  ^  this  confederation  are 
equal  \*uth  regard  to  their  rights, 
and  they  all  equaUy  engage  to 
Viaintaiii  the  act  whkh  constitutes 
their  vnipn.  The  affairs  of  the 
Ri  confederatioa 
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confederation  are  to  be  eonfided  to  a  federadre  dkt,  in  wfatck  all  fbe 
inembert  shall  vote  in  the  following  manner:-— 

1.  Austria        * 

£.  Prussia        ••         ••         ••         ••         ••         ••       •• 

5.  BaTaria         •  •      >     •  • 

4.  Saxony  ••  ••-        ••  ••  •« 

5«  Manoyer     "••  ••  ••  ••  »• 

6.  Wnrtemberg        »•         ••         *•         

7*  Baden  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

8.  Electoral  Hesse        ••  .«  

9#  Grand  duchy  of  Hesse        • .  •  •  •  • 

10.  Denmark,  for  Holstein  • .  

IK  The  Netherlands,  for  Luxembourg  •  • 

1^.  Grand^dueal  and  ducal  houses  of  Saxony 

IS.  Brunswick  and  Nassau  ..      ^ 

14.  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin  and  Strelitz 

15.  Holstein,  Oldenburgh,  Anhalt,  and  Schwartzburgh 

16.  Hohenzollern,  Lichtenstetn,  Reuss,  Schaumburgh,  Lippe, 

Lippe  and  Waldeck  • .  •  • 

1T»  The  free  towns  of  Lubec,  Francfort,  Bremen,  and  Ham* 
burgh  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Total—  ITvoiM 

At  the  federative  diet  Austria  is  to  preside.  Each  state  has  the 
right  of  making  propositions ;  and  the  presiding  sute  shall  bring  them 
under  deliberation  within  a  definite  time.  Whenever,  however,. funds- 
mental  laws  are  to  be  exacted,  or  other  essential  changes  to  be  made, 
the  diet  shall  form  itself  into  a  general  assembly  (  and  in  that  case  the 
distribution  of  votes  shall  be  as  follows,  calculated  according  to  the  rt« 
fpective  extent  of  the  individual  states  :-» 


Austria  shall  have 

IVussia 

Saxony 

Hanover 

Wurtembevg 

Baden 

Electoral  Hesse  •  •         •  •  ^«  •       3 

Grand-duchy  of  Hesse  ••  ..       S 

Holstein  ••  ••  ..5 

Luxembourg  •  •  • ,  •  •       S 

Brunswick  •  •         •  •  •  •       9 

'Mecklenburgh  Schwertti  .      ••  ••       2 

Nassau  ••  ,.  ••       S 

Saxe-Weimar         •• 

Saxe-Gotha        •  • 

Saxei<k>bourg        •  • 

Saxe-Meinnngen 

Saxe-Hildbur^hanseii 


votes. 
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Holstein-0^«iiburgh        •• 

Anhalt-Dessau  •• 

AnhaluBemburg 

Anhalc-Kouen 

Schwaitzburgh-Souderhausea 

^chwaitzburgh-RudolsUt 

Hohenzollern*Heckmghezi 

LicbtensteiD        •  • 

HohenvoUen^ignuringen     « • 

Waldeck  ..  «• 

Reuss  (elder  brancb) 

Reuss  (younger  brancb)  •  * 

Scbaumbergb'Lippe 

Liippc..  ••  •• 

Tbe  free  town  of  Lubec  •  • 

Francfort        •  • 

-Bremen 


-Hamburgh 


1  TOt« 

1  . 
1 

1 

I      > 
1 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total--69  Totet 


The  diet  is  to  assemble  at  Franc- 
foTt-on-tbe-Maine :  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  permanent ;  it  may  ad- 
journ,  however^  for  a  fixed  period, 
not  exceeding  four  months. 

The  states  of  th^  confederation 
engage  to  defend  not  only  tbe 
whole  of  Germany*  but  each  indi- 
Tidual  state  of  the  union  in  case  it 
should  be  attacked ;  and  they  mu. 
toally  e^iaranty  to  one  another 
such  of  their  possessions  as  are 
comprised  ia  the  union.  When 
war  is  declared  by  the  confedera- 
tion*  no  member  can  separately  ne- 
gotiate or  make  peace*  The  con- 
Merated  states  are  not  to  make  war 
with  one  another*  on  any  pretext  i 
but  in  case  of  difference,  to  4ubmit 
tothedietf 

By  die  IStfa  article  of  the  parti- 
cular treaty  annexed  to  the  general 
treaty  of  Viemu,  relative  to  thefede- 
lattve  constitudon  of  Germany,  it  is 
declared  that  there  shall  be  assem- 
Uies  of  the  states  in  all  the  countries 
hekmgiBg  to  the'  confederation. 
And  by  the  16th  article  of  this  par- 
ticukr  treaty,  the  difoent  CbximiQ 


sects  in  the  countries  and  territories 
of  the  Germanic  confederation  are 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
civil  and  political  rights.  The  diet 
also  are  to  consider  of  the  means  of 
e£Fecting  in  the  most  uniform  matt- 
ner  an  amelioration  in  the  civil 
state  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  and 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
pleasures  by  which  the  enjoyifienc 
of  civil  rights  shall  be  secured  te 
them  in  the  confederated  state% 
upon  condition  of  their  submitting 
to  all  the  obligations  imposed  on 
other  citizens.  By  article  1 8  of  the 
separate  treaty,  it  is  declared  tha^ 
the  diet,  on  its  first  meeting,  is  to 
frame  laws  for  the  liberty  of  tbe 
press  in  general. 

The  65th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  relates  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands ;  declaring  that  the 
ancient  united  provinces  of  the  Ne- 
therlands and  the  late  Belgic  pro- 
vinces shall  form  (together  with 
some  other,  tenitories  afterwards 
specified)  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
tnerlan4s»  under  tot  sorereigntj^  of 
tbe  prbce  of  Oxaiige.    Fart  ot  the 

duchy 
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dacby  of  Luxembourg  is  also  added 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  sovereign  is  to  add  to  his 
title  that  of  Grand  duke  of  Luxem- 
boiurg.  In  the  particular  treaty  re- 
lative to  the  annexation  of  the  Ne^ 
iherlands  to  the  United  Provinces^ 
it  is  declared  that  the  union  shall 
be  intimate  and  complete,  so  that 
the  two  countries  shall  form  but 
ooe  and  the  same  slate»  governed 
hj  the  constitution  already  esublish- 
ed  in  Hollandf  modified,  however, 
by  common  consent  according  to 
circumstances ;— -that  no  innovation 
shall  be  made  in  the  articles  of  this 
eonstitution,  which  assure  equal 
protection  and  favour  to  every  sect, 
and  guaranty  the  admission  of  all 
citizens,  whatever  their  religion,  to 
public  employments  and  offices ;— > 
that  the  Belgtc  provinces  shall  be 
tepretented  at  toe  assembly  of  the 
€iaites*e;enera],  which  shall  meet  al- 
temately  in  H<^nd  and  in  Bel- 
gram; — that  the  different  pro- 
vinces shall  be  put  on  the  same 
iboting  with  respect  to  commercial 
advantages  J  that  the  debts  of  the 
Dutch  as  well  as  of  the  Belgic 
provinces  shall  be  at  the  charge  of 
the  treasurer-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  that  the  treasurer-geneT 
ral  riiall  also  defray  the  common 
expenditure. 

Switzerland  is  the  next  part  of 
Europe  towJiich  the  general  tre?.- 
ty  of  Viemia  refers.  Bj  the  74di 
article  of  that  treaty^  the  integrity 
of  the  nineteen  cantons,  as  they  ex- 
isted in  a  political  body  from  the 
eignatvre  of  the  convention  of  the 
S9th  of  December  1813,  is  recog- 
nised as  the  basis  of  the  Hidvetic 
System*  The  next  article  declares 
tfiat  the  VaUais,  the  territory  of 
Genera,  and  the  prineipality  of 
Neufchatel,  are  united  to  Switzer- 

.  land,  and  are  to  form  three  new 
cantons.     The  bidiopric  of  Basle 

'  and  the  territory  of  Berne  are  also 


united  to-  it,  and  form  part  of  tlie 
canton  of  B^e. .  By  tlie  77th  ar- 
ticle it  is  declared  that  the  sale  of 
the  national  domains  is  confirmed, 
and    that    the  feudal  rights  and 

Sthes  cannol  be  re-estaUished.  By 
e  80th  article  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia cedes  a  small  part  of  Savoy 
to  Switzerland. 

The  next  sovereign  whose  terri- 
tories are  adjusted  by  the  general 
treaty  of  Vienna  &  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. By  the  SCth  article  of  that 
treaty  it  is  declared,  that  tlie  stages 
which  constituted  the  former  re- 
public of  Genoa  are  united  to 
those  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  and 
that  he  shall  add  to  his  present 
titles  diat  of  Dtike  of  Genoa.  By 
the  separate  act.  No.  14,  contain- 
ing conditions  which  are  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  union  of  the 
Genoese  states  to  those  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  it  is  declared  that  tot 
Genoese  shall  in  every  respect'  be 
placud  upon  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  subjects  of  the  king;  tbey 
shall  be  equally  eligible  wim  them 
to  civil,  military,  judicial,  and  di- 
plomatic employments  in  the  mo- 
narchy; the  free  part  of  Genoa 
shall  be  re-established,  with  the  re- 
gulations which  existed  under  its 
ancient  government;  a  previncial 
council  shall  be  established  in  the 
district  of  each  intendant^  com- 
posed of  thirty  members,  chosen 
from  among. the  most  respectable 
individuals  of  each  class,  out  of  a 
list  of  300  persons  of  tkit  fgnoimt 
note  m  each  district:  this  cooncil 
is  to  attend  only  to  the  wants  and 
claims  of  the  community  oi  die  in- 
tendeacy,  as  to  what  concerns  dMir 
particular  administriitioii,  and  shall 
be  allowed  to  make  repres^nutioas 
on  llie  subject :  t^  nembers  are 
to  be  renewed  by  iifdis  every  two 
years;  but  Uiey  cannot  beie^dect- 
ed  tM  four  years  after  their  wtirc- 
ment.    Wbeiwver  the  ewgencies  of 

the 
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the  state  shall  require  the  impost  of 
aew  caxesy  the  king  shall  assemble 
the  difierent  provincial  councils^  in 
such  city  of  the  ancient  Genoese 
territory  as  he  shall  think  fit ;  but 
he  shall  not  send  to  the  senate  any 
edict  for  registration  having  for 
its  object  the  imposing  of  extraor- 
dinary tazes»  till  the  assent  of  the 
provincial  councils  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

By  the  93d  article  of  the  general 
traiy  of  Vienna,  the  emperor  of 
Austria  is  recognised  by  the  other 
powers  as  legitimate  sovereign  of 
the  provinces  and  territories  which 
had  been  ceded,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  by  the  treaties,  of  Campo 
Formio  m  1797,  of  Luneville  in 
1804>,  of  Pkvsburgh  in  1805,  of 
Fontatnbleaa  in  1807»  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809;  viz.  Is- 
tria,  Austrian  and  Venetian  Dal- 
mada,  the  ancient  Venetian  isles 
of  the  Adriatic,  the  mouths  of  the 
Cattero,  the  city  of  Venice,  the 
duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  the 
principalities  of  Brigen  and  Trente, 
the  country  of  Tyrd,  Trieste,  Car- 
niola,  Upper  Carinthia,  &c.  The 
emperor  of  Austria  also  obtains  by 
tbe  94th  articlo  of  the  general  trea- 
ty the  rest  of  the  Venetian  states, 
^valleys of  theValtelme,  Ice.  and 
the  territories  which  formerly  com- 
posed the  republic  of  Ragusa. 

By  the  96th  article  the  duchies 
of  Modena«  Rc^gto,  and  Miran- 
dola  are  given  m  fall  sovereignty 
to  the  archduke  Francis  IHEste. 
By  the  neat  article,  <<  Her  majesty 
tbe  empress  Maria  Louisa"  is  grant- 
ed the  duchies  of  Parma,.  Placentia, 
and  Guastalla.  By  the  lOOdth  ar- 
tide,  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  is  re-established  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany.  By  the 
next  article  Lucca  is  granted  to 
tbe  mfant  Maria  Louisa ;  and  the 


i^^rtien  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany. 

By  die  103d  ardcle  of  the  g^ 
neral  treaty  the  Marches*  with  Ca- 
merino  and  their  dependencies,  the 
duchy  of  Benevento  and  the  prii^ 
cipality  of  Ponte  Corvo,  are  re- 
stored to  the  Pope;  the  legations  of 
Ravenna,  Bologna,  sa\d  Ferrara 
are  also  restored,  with  a  few  ezce{>- 
tiens* 

By  the  104^  article  of  the  same 
treaty,  Ferdinand  IV.  is  restored  to 
the  throne  of  Naples. 

By  the  107th  article  the  prince- 
regent  of  Portugal  restores  m 
France,  French  Guiana,  as  far  as 
the  limit  appointed  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.— -The  remaining  artw 
cles  of  the  general  treaty  rekoe  le 
the  navigation  of  such  rivers  as 
flow  through  several  states  s  and 
being  of  local  importance  auid  in- 
terest only,  need  not  here  be  par^ 
eularized. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seta 
that  most  of  the  particuhu*  acts  are 
merely  amplifications  of  the  prin- 
cipal treaty.  This  remark,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  the  act  No,  IS, 
which  contains  the '  declaratvm  of 
the  powers  on  the  abolition  of  tbe 
slave-trade,  and  is  dated  the  8th  of 
February  1815. 

After  some  pr^imin^fry  obser- 
vations, the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
allied  powers  **  declare  in  the  face 
of  Europe,  that,  considering  the 
universal  aboUtionof  the  slave-trade 
as  a  measure  particularly  worthy  of 
their  attention,  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  the  gene- 
rous principles  of  their  august  so- 
vereigns— they  are  animated  with  a 
sincere  desire  of  concurring  in  the 
most  prompt  and  effectual  execu- 
tion of  this  measure,  by  all  the 
means  at  their  disposal;  and  of 
acting,  in  tbe  employment  of  those 

meansy 
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tteansy  with  all  the  teal  and  perse- 
▼erance  which  is  due  to  so  great 
and  noble  a  cause. 

«*  Too  well  acquainted,  however, 
with  the  sentiments  of  their  au^.^t 
sovereigns*  not  to  perceive  Uiat, 
however  honourable  may  be  their 
views,  they  cannot  be  attained 
without  due  regard  to  the  interests, 
the  habits,  andeven  the  prejudices 
of  their  subjects ;  the  said  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  the  same  time  ackpow- 
ledge,  that  this  general  declaration 
cannot  prejudge  the  pepod  that 
each  particular  power  may  consider 
tt  most  adviseable  for  the  definitive 
abolition  of  the  slave»trade.  Con- 
sequentlyt  the  determining  the  pe- 
riod wh^  this  trade  is  to  cease 
universally,  must  be  a  subject  of 
negotiation  between  the  powers :  it 
bemg  understood,  however,  that  no 
proper  means  of  securing  its  attain- 
ment and  of  accelerating  iu  pro- 
gress are  to  be  neglected,  and  that 
u^  engagement  reciprocally  con- 
tracted in  the  present  declaration 
between  the  sovereigns  who  are 
patties  to  it,  cannot  be  considered 
as  completely  fulfilled  until  the  pe^ 
nod  when  complete  success  shall 
have  crowned  their  united  efforts. 

**  In  communicating  this  declara- 
tion to  the  knowledge  of  Europe 
mad  of  all  civilized  countries,  the 
said  plenipoientiaries  hope  to  pre- 
vail on  every  other  government, 
and  particularly  on  those  which  in 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  have  al- 
ready manifested  the  same  senti- 
ments, to  give  them  their  support 
in  a  cauiet  the  final  triumph  of 


which  will  be  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  the  age  whioh  em- 
braced it,  and  which  Aall  have 
brought  it  to  a  glorious  termina- 
tion." 

The  ITth  particular  act  annexed 
to  the  general  treaty  of  Vienna, 
containirg  regulations  concerning 
the  precedence  of  diplomatic  agents, 
may  at  first  sight  -seem  of  little 
comparative  moment :  but  it  wiU 
not  be  thus  regarded  by  those  who 
recollect  how  often  disputes  con- 
cerning precedency  among  ambas- 
sadors have  assumed  a  very  serious 
and  alarming  aspect,  and  some^ 
what  a  strong  tendency  to  produce 
hostilities.  The  4th  article  of  this 
act  is  veil  calculated  to  do  away 
all  future  disputes  on  this  head.  It 
declares  that  diplomatic  characters 
shall  rank  in  their  respective  classes 
—that  is,  in  the  first  rank,  ambas- 
sadors, legates  or  nuncios;  in  the 
second  rank,  envoys,  ministers,  or 
other  persons  accredited  to  sove- 
reigns; and  in  the  thir^  rank,  or 
class,  charge  d'afi[aires  accredited 
only  to  the  ministers  for  foreign  af- 
fairs:*-that  all  these  diplomatic 
characters  shall  rank  in  their  re- 
spective classes,  according  to  dv 
date  of  the  official  notification  of 
their  arrival— -ties  of  consangui- 
nity smd  family,  or  political  al- 
liances between  courts,  confisrring 
no  rank  on  their  diplomatic  agents. 
In  acts  or  treaties  between  several 
powers,,  the  order  that  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  signature  of  ministers 
diall  be  decided  by  ballot. 
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HAVING  thus,  in  the  prece- 
ding chapter,  given  an  abs- 
tract of  the  treaty  of  Vienna— of 
thai  treaty  which  was  avowedly  en- 
tered into  by  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  independence  and  tranquillity 
af  the  continent,-— we  shall  now 
oftr  some  *  remarks  on  its  policy 
and  justice. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  premise, 
that  in  several  of  the  articles  which 
it  contains  there  appears  a  very 
laudable  desire  to  extend  the  pri- 
irileges  and  secure  the  liberty  of 
the  people.  We  allude  to  the  ar- 
tides  which  have  been  already 
ouoted  respecting  a  representative 
KrtTO  of  government,  the  institution 
ef  uial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Why  provisions  and 
guarantees  on  these  points  were 
not  more  generally  introduced  i  or 
rather,  why  they  did  not  form  a 
distinct  and  prominent  feature  of 
this  treaty,  we  cannot  surmise. 
There  does  not  appear  to  us  any 
peculiarity  in  the  habits,  or  any 
superiority  of  information  in  the 
minds,  of  those  people,  to  whom 
those  privileges  «are  guarantied. 
The  treaty  therefore  would  natu- 
rally have  been  more  acceptable  to 
aU  the  lovers  of  the  independence 
and  improvement  of  mankind,  if  it 
had  manifested  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  to  the  pnnciples  of  a  free 
and  popular  government. 

In  one  respect,  however,  all  must 
be  willing  to  applaud  not  only  the 
general  priacipkfly  but  also  the  par« 


ticular  provisions  of  the  treaty.  We 
allude  to  liberty  of  conscience  and 
equality  of  ri^ht  to  sdl  classes  of 
Christians,  which  in  every  instance 
it  guaranties.  This  is  a  convincing 
and  most  gratifying  proof  that  so- 
vereigns as  well  as  their  subjects 
are  advancing  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  just  and  liberal  ideas  on  i^ 
li^ion.  Despotism,  that  is  the  sa« 
crifice  of  the  rights  of  mankind  to 
the  caprice  of  an  individual,  has 
been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries ^atly  supported  by  reli- 
gious intolerance  and  persecution. 
As  these,  however,  aie  beginning  to 
loose  their  hold  on  the  mmds  of  so- 
vereigns, we  may  hope  that  poli« 
tical  intolerance  will  also  by  de« 
grees  subside. 

Having  premised  these  general 
remarks,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
investigate  die  merits  on  the  score 
.of  justice  and  policy,  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  sove- 
reigns who  were  parties  to  this 
treaty,  was  the  security  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Europe:  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  diat  this 
independence  would  be  best  pre- 
served by  making  the  greater 
powers  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
in  respect  to  the  numbers  of  their 
effective  population,  and  by  con- 
solidating and  uniting  the  smaller 
powers.  Now  we  cannot  help  su- 
specting that  the  very  princtple  on 
which  they  proceeded  is  an  erns 
neousone;  for  certainly,  if  we  may 
judge  ^om  experience ;  if  we  are 
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to  take  history  as  our  guide  and  in? 
suroctor»  Europe  has  suffered  not 
from  the  want  of  equality  among 
the  powers,  but  from  other  causes. 
And  if  the  overthrow  of  the  con- 
tinental powers  during  the  French 
rerolutionary  wars  be  appealed  to 
as  evidence  in  this  case,  it  will 
equally  lead  us  to  doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  on  which  the 
allies  proceeded  in  framing  the  trea* 
ty  of  Vienna.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  ocu:  purpose  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  produced  the  successes 
of  the  French,  and  tlie  consequent 
overthrow  of  the  old  establishments 
of  Europe ;  but  we  think  tliat  we 
are  correct  in  stating  that  the 
larger  and  more  powerful  states 
contained  within  them  not  only 
more  of  these  causes,  but  causes  of 
a  more  operative  nature,  than  those 
which  existed  in  the  smaller  states. 
The  allied  sovereigns  Indeed  pro- 
ceeded on  the  idea  that  a  real  and 
effective  balance  of  power  could  be 
formed,  which,  if  once  properly 
adjusted,  could  be  made  to  play  so 
truly  as  always  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  or  at  least,  if  not 
the  peace,  to  preserve  its  indepen- 
dence. But  tnis  idea  seems  to  us 
cliimerical;  for  it  proceeds  on  the 
supposition,  not  only  that  the  states 
of  Europe  may  be  rendered  nearly 
equally  powerful,  but  that  their  in- 
terests as  well  as  their  strength  may 
be  balanced— a  supposition  which 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  especially  as  it  exists  in  ca*  ^ 
binets  and  courts,  and  the  most  sur 
perficial  acquaintance  with  history* 
must  prove  to  be  unfounded. 

But  allowing  that  the  general 
plan  followed  by  the  allied  powers 
was  practicable,  and  that  it  would 
produce  the  object  they  had  in  view 
— U)e  peace  and  independence  of 
Europ»  it  may  still  be  doubted 
whether  the  mode  tbeypursued  la 


carrying  that  plan  into  eiecution 
was  pontic  or  just. 

At  first  si^ht  nothing  can  ap- 
pear more  ridiculous,  as  well  as  un- 
just, than  to  portion  out  the  statei 
of  Europe  according  to  the  luimber 
of  souls  which  each  department  of 
it  contains ;  to  declare  that  such  a 
state  must  have  an  "accession  of 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  such  an- 
other state  of  50,000.  But  we  do 
not  mean  to  direct  ridicule  to  this 
plan;  the  question  is  too  serious 
for  that :  it  must  be  examined  with 
calmness,  judgement,  and  impar- 
tiality. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  ob« 
jected  to  this  plan,  that  it  too  much 
resembles  the  plans  of  Bonaparte, 
—of  that  man  against  whom  die 
allied  powers  warred,  and  whose 
principles  and  conduct-,  therefore,  it 
may  be  presumed  they  were  an- 
xious to  avoid.     He  did  not  scru- 
ple to  divide  states,  to  transfer  the 
inhabitants  from  one  sovereign  to 
another  without  consulting    their 
wishes,  and  to  defend  this  conduct 
on  the  ground  of  policy  or  advan- 
tage.    But  it  may  be  said.  His  ob- 
ject was  solely  to  augment  and 
consolidate  the  power  of  France, 
while  the  allied  powers  look  exclu- 
sively to  the  good  of  all  Europe.' 
To  this  we  should  reply,  that  it  is 
no  less  the  dictate  of  sound  policy 
and  of  national  justice  than  of  re- 
ligion, not  to  do  evU  that  sood 
may  come.    The  process  by  winch 
sovereigns  advance  from  what  is 
really  right  to  what  they  contend 
will  only  produce  what  is  ri|ht, 
affords  a  salutary  lesson   against 
swerving  from  the  plain  and  direct 
path  of  duty.  Some  measures  arc 
defended  on  die  pleaof  necessiq^— ■ 
that  plea  which,  as  has  been  oneu 
observed,  the  tyrant  can  always  ad-* 
vance.    Other  measures  are  jj^' 
fiadt  aoft  because  they  are  obtioasly 
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jmst  and  conducive  t»  good- 
7«t^aiise  they  are  iwoewarj;  but 
becaote,  tiiough  evil,  thef  produce 
^ood.  These  measures  &houkt  al* 
ways  he  regarded  witk  a  suspiciout 
eye  by  diote  who  are  friendly  to 
the  mterests  of  mankind  >-*where 
necessity  is  pleaded,  alarm  is  nam* 
raUy  and  instantarieously  excited  ; 
bm  alarm  is  laid  asleep  in  most 
csfcses  where  a  good  end.  is  songht 
to  be  obtained  by  unjust  or  ques* 
tionable  meant. 

We  cannot  help  thinkings  there- 
fore,  diatthe allied  sovereigns  should 
cautiously  have  guarded  against  all 
attempts  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
indefpendence  of  Europe  by  those 
means  which  absolutely  required 
the  transfer  of  subjects  lirom  one  so^ 
wreign  to- another  $  and  d^ey  ought 
to  hare  aroided  those  attempts  not 
only  as  unjust  but  as  impolitic;  for 
a  littk  reflection  would  have  taught 
them,  thstt^allegiance  must  be  weak- 
ened if  it  is  thus  lightly  traasfenred» 
and  by  the  command  too  of  those 
very  persons  who  ought  to  preeenw 
it  steady  and  sacred.  To  think  of 
tratisfening  the  allegiance  and  all 
the  oaturu  and  almost  instinctive 
feelings  of  obedience  and  aflfection 
which  arise  in  the  breasts  of  those 
viio  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
themselves,  and  whoeefathers'  tombs 
are  in  any  particular  country,  is  like 
transplantmg  a  fulUgroh^m  tree;  it 
will  not  take  root  in  the  new  soil, 
but  withers  and  dies. 

But  having  already,  in  thevo- 
lame  of  our  Register  for  ISH,  suf- 
ficiently examined  the  objections 
which,  both  on  the  score  of  justice 
and  policy,  maybe  urged  to  diisplan 
of  transferring  the  people  from  one 
government  to  mtfaer-^we  shall 
confine  ourselves  in  this  chafer  to 
the  probable  effects  •ef  this  ^an,  in 
the  particelar  instances  nftisrded  by 
the  tieary  of  Vieaiia,  9d  for  as  those 


eActs  will  be  vMUe  either  in  the 

future  tranquillity  of  Europe,  or  in 
die  liberty  and  bappcness  of  the  peo- 
ple who  hare  been  transferred. 

In  the  iirst  place,  with  respect  to 
Saxony.  From  the  testimony  of  adl 
travellers  and  writers,  no  part  of 
Germany  presented  so  many  proofs 
of  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and 
happy  people  as  Saxony:  under 
their  monarch  they  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  hberty.  Tim 
people,  of  Prussia,  on  the  oontntrf* 
present  scarcely  any  of  these  pl«k»> 
ing'featiiies:  the,  government  ap. 
proaches  to  a  despotism ;  the  tnhsif- 
bitants  are  not  distinguished  either 
forintelligence  or  industry:  so  that 
while  Saxony  {at  least  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  year  1814)  was  a  desi- 
rable place  of  residence  for  all  who 
wished  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
rights  which  an  industrious  maa 
ought  to  t^ossessyPrussia  wouM 
be  avoided  by  such  a  person. 

In  one  point  of  view,  however, 
the  union  of  part  of  Saaony  wil^ 
Prussia .  may  be  advantageous  to 
the  latter  country,  in  so  tar  as  it 
may  introduce  into  it  that  industry, 
intelligence,  and  sound  vray of  thinJc<- 
ing,  for  which  Saxony  has  been  long 
remarkable. 

The  question  how  far  this  unfon 
will  be  advantageous  in  $ecurii!g  tl^  , 
repose  of  Europe,,  depends  for  its 
answer  on  various  circumstances. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Saxons,  attached  as  they  were 
warmly  to  their  sovereign  and  their 
country,  and  regarding  Prussia  with 
dislike  almo^  amounting  to  abhor- 
rence, would,  in  case  of  Pirussia 
being  soon  engaged  in  war,  be  very 
backward  in  fighting  her  battles; 
but  if  she  continues  at  peace  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  especially  if  her 
sovereign  acts  kindly  and  wisely  to- 
^ards  his  new  subjects,  the  fet^j^ 
of  dislike  will  gradually  soften,  and 
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giye  place  to  tomftdiiiig  like  patri^ 
ottsm. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the 
mnion  of  the  Belgian  provinces  with 
the  United  Sutes.  In  defence  of 
this  much  may  he  said.  In  the  first 
place»  they  formerlf  composed  one 
state.  Secondly,  tibey  seem  by  na* 
ture  intended  to  form  one,  bein^ 
similar  in  surface,  soil,  tec,  not  di- 
vided by  Zfkj  perceptible  boundary, 
and  necessary  to  each  other  in  many 
respects.  And  lastly,  by  this  union 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Belgic  pro* 
vinces  may  be  advanced  in  religious 
Jinowledge  and  in  indostry,  points  in 
which  they  are  far  behind  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Dutch  provinces. 
Biit  that  there  is  a  strong  aversion 
to  this  union  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
mer cannot  be  doubted :  the  causes 
have  been  already  referred  to— reli- 
gions ignorance  and  bigotry,  which 
seem  to  exist  unimpaired  by  all  the 
convulsions  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  by  the  intermixture  of 
great  indifference  to  reli^on ;  and 
me  dislike  to  their  being  made  liable 
to  their  share  of  the  payment  of  the 
Dutch  debu  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  both  these  causes  of  aver- 
sion may  be  done  away  under  a 
paternal  and  judicious  govenunent. 
With  respect  to  religious  ignorance 
and  bigotry,  it  certainly  must  yield, 
though  slowly  and  by  degrees,  to  a 
union  with  the  Dutch :  and  if  the 
Belgians  are  rendered  more  indus- 
trious, they  ought  not  to  grieve  if 
4hat  advantage  is  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  being  liable  to  a  payment  of 
part  of  the  Dutch  debt. 

This  union,  however,  may  be  re- 
l^arded  in  another  point  of  view— ^as 
aflecting  the  interests  of  England, 
by  whose  influence  with  the  allied 
DOwers  it  is  supposed  principally  to 
have  been  brought  sd>out«  It  is 
argued,  that  as  the  friendship  of  the 
Dutch  provinces  and  Enghnd  has 


been  advuiiageoos  to  the  latter, 
that  advaKitage  will  be  much  en- 
hanced by  the  annexation  of  Bel« 
gium  to  Holland:  but  in  our  opi- 
nion it  would  puxale  the  politician 
to  prove,  by  an  appeal  to  history, 
that  any  real  advantage  has  ac- 
crued to  England  by  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Dutch.  Certainly  the 
Dutch  people  have  in  sevend  in- 
stances shown  an  aversion  to  the  al- 
liance with  England,  and  both  be« 
fore  and  during  the  revolution  a 
strong  disposition  to  unite  them- 
selves with  France.  The  family  of 
Orange,  indeed,  has  always  'beea 
faithtul  and  friendly  to  England; 
and  if  the  interest  of  this  country  in 
the  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
must  be  sought  after,  it  must  exist 
in  the  regard  of  the  Orange  family* 
not  of  the  Dutch  people,  towards 
England. 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  those  ter- 
ritories which  Austria  has  acquired 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  it  is  un- 
doubted that  by  the  recovery  of  the 
Tyrol  she  has  benefited  the  inhabi- 
unu  of  that  interesting  country. 
They  may  be  cited  as  a  strong  exam- 
ple of  almost  instinctive  atuchment 
to  the  country  to  which  they  ha? e 
been  lon^  united,  independently  of 
any  particular  cause  for  this  attach- 
ment founded  in  the  experience  and 
enjoyment  of  particular  blessings  or 
privileges.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  under  the  dominion  of  Bavaria 
the  Tyrolese  would  have  possessed 
more  advantages  than  they  had 
done  under  Austria:  yet  under  the 
former  they  were  res(les^  impa- 
tient, and  dissatisfied;  whereas  un- 
der the  latter  they  are  contented 
and  happy.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore, 
to  urge,  with  respect  to  such  a  peo- 
ple, uiat  they  are  the  subjects  of  a 
despotic  monarch,  and  that  they 
would  be  hairier  if  dieir  govem- 
meat  were  fieer>  such  a  people  do 
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not  reason ;  theyonly  feel :  all  their 
feelings,  habits,  and  prejudices,  are 
on  the  side  of ^ Austria:  why  they  ' 
are  so,  they  probably  cannot  tell, 
nor  do  they  ever  inquire.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  greatest 
blessing  tvhich  can  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  is  to  permit  them  to 
remain  unde*  the  government  to 
whom  they  are  thus  powerfully  at- 
tached, 

'  The  Italian  states  which  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  has  united  to  Austria,  on 
the  contrary,  regard  that  power  with 
strong  dislike.  This  dislike  seems 
to  proceed  from  two  causes:  in  the 
first  place,  from  dislike  to  the  Au- 
strian character  and  manners;  ^nd 
secondly,  fram  the  annexation  hav- 
ing disappointyi  their  hopes  that  the 
north  of  Italy  would  have  formed 
a  separate  and  independent  state. 
It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  if 
Austria  will  in  reality  be  benefited 
and  stsengthened  by  this  etilar?e- 
ment  of  her  territory ;  and  equally 
well  founded  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained, whether  the  Italian  states 
thus  annexed  will  be  in  the  least 
benefited  by  their  union  with  Au- 
stria. So  far  as  this  union  is  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Italians,  it  is  un- 
just: but  perhaps  such  injustice 
may  be  compensated,  or  at  least  its 
enormity  may  be  palliated,  in  cases 
where  the  union  is  likely  to  benefit 
the  state  which  is  at  first  adverse  to 
it ;  tliough  this  is  undoubtedly  act- 
ing on  the  maxim  of  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come.  But  wicH  respect 
to  the  union  of  tlic  Italian  states  with 
Austria,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out 
in  what  respect  it  can  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  former.  The  advan- 
tages, if  any,  must  result  either  from 
the  character  of  the  government  or 
from  that- of  the  people  of  Austria. 
-«ThegOTifimmentt  certainly,  is  iK>t 
a  desbable  one;,  far  inferior  indeed 
to  that  which  the  small  republics  of 


Italy  enjoyed.  Will  any  one,  for  ex* 
ample,  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
Ragusa  will  enjoy  more  freedom 
or  a  greater  number  of*  privileges 
under  Austria  than  they  had  under 
their  own  government?  And  as  fer 
as  regardb  the  comparative  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  Austria  and 
Italy, .  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  cannot  be  benefited  by 
their  union  with  the  former. 

Strong  objections  were  raised  in 
the  British  parliament  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Genoa  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  So  far  as  these  objections 
were  founded  on  any  .direct  or  im« 
plied  promise  to  the  Genoese  on  the 
part  of  the  British  minister,-^that 
they  sliould  not  be  so  annexed,  or 
that  they  should  obuin  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,— they  are  well 
founded :  but  if  the  question  were 
merely,  whether  Genoa  should  be 
restored  to  her  own  government, 
or  annexea  to  Sardinia,  there  can  b6 
little  doubt  that  the  latter  is  desira- 
ble en  many  accounts,  on  the  sup- 
position, however,  that  the  Genoese 
were  not  averse  to  it.  The  govern- 
ment of  Genoa,  though  a  republic, 
was  well  known  to  be  of  that  spe- 
cies of  meddling  tyranny,  which  in 
a  small  state  is  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  despotism  in  a  large 
state:  it  was  not  therefore  a  govern- 
ment the  re-establishment  of  which 
wasxlesirable.  Besides,  the  union  of 
Genoa  with  Sardinia  will  undoubt- 
edly serve  the  political  purpose  of 
strengthening  both. 

From  our  abstract  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Pope  is  little  attended  to  in-  it:  a 
small  part  of  the  territories  he  lost  is 
restored  to  him,  but  other  parts  are 
expressly  separated  from  his  power: 
we  allude  now  to  territories  out  of 
'what  is  properly  called  the  Estate  of 
the  Church.  The  little  consideration 
which  is  thus  paid  him.  we  c^anot 
S  but 
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but  regard  as  ^favontable  symptom 
of  thetiine»  especially  when  it  is  view- 
ed in  connexion  with  the  religious  to- 
leration «4rich  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
displays  in  several  pans  of  it. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks 
on  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
which  regards  Italy,  by  one  remark : 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  crimes 
of  tlie  Fpench  in  other  countries, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  did  much 
aood  in  Italy.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  particularly,  Murat  directed 
bis  attention  to  the  removal  of  many 
civil  evils,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  several  excellent  institutions  and 
regulations.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  other  parts  of  this  most 
beautifid  and  interesting  district  of 
Europe.  Indeed  it  was  no  small 
benefit  that  the  French,  uninten- 
tionally indeed,  did,  that,  by  break- 
ing up  the  old  governments  there, 
and  bringing  larger  portions  of  Italy 
under  tim  same  government,  they 
formed  or  revived  a  national  spi- 
rit: and  we  cannot  help  lamenting 
that  the  allied  sovereigns  did  not 
constitute  the  whole  of  die  north  of 
Il^y  ii^to  one  kingdom  under  an 
Italian  prince,  and  thus  gratify  the 
wishes  cf  thp  Italians  by  granting 
them  a  kingdom  of  their  own. 

Having  thus  examined  the  prin* 
cipal  parts  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
we  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by 
briefly  sketching  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  state  of  Europe  as  it 
existed  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  as  it  is  established  by  that 
treary. 

Before  tlie  revolution  the  Nether- 
lands belonged  partly  to  Frapce, 
partly  to  Austria,  and  partly  to  the 
jE>tttch:  ^t  present  the  Dutch,  by 
fbeir  union  with  Belgium,  liave  ob- 
tained the  Austrian  division;  the 
Brench  part  remains  attached  to 
Frame. 

fiefere  the  ipevolutioo,  Swedeit 


was  tn  possession  of  part  of  Finland 
and  of  part  of  Pomerania :  she  Ha^ 
lost  Ftniand,  which  is  now  united  to 
Russia,  and  Pomerania  was  given 
up  when  she  acquired  *  Norway. 
Norway  before  the  revolution  was 
annexed  to  Denmark ;  but  it  is  now, 
as  we  have  just  remarked,  annexed 
to  Sweden. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia  was  much  divided. 
Besides  Prussia  Proper,  pa)t  of  Po- 
land, and  the  electorate  of  Bran* 
denbureh,  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
territories  in  many  other  parts  of 
Germany,  at  a  great  distance  from 
his  capital  and  principal  dominions, 
and  Neufcfaatei  in  Switzerland  be- 
longed to  him.  By  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  his  provinces  have  been  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  rendered 
rather  more  compact:  he  has  ac- 
quired part  of  Saxony,  and  sevend 
of  the  small  German  states  near  the 
Rhine ;  and  he  has  given  up  East 
Friesland  and  NeufchateU 

Austria  has  lost  her  possessions 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  gained  a 
considerable  j>ortion  of  territory  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  has  given  up  a  small  part 
of  Saxony  to  Switzerland,  and  ob- 
uined  Genoa.  The  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland are  increased  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  5cc. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  has  gained 
Finland,  a  larger  part  of  PoUnd, 
and  an  acknowledged  right  to  it.— 
France  remains  nearly  as  she  was 
previous  \o  the  revolution. 

In  respect  of  territory,  Great 
Britain  has  gained*  during  th6  two 
revolutionary  wars,  Malta  and  the 
Ionian  isles  in  the  Mediterranean; 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon, 
the  isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourboh, 
and  some  smaller  isles  in  the  Eastern 
Seas;  and  Trhiidad,  &c.  in  tjie 
West  Ipdies.  Such  i^  a  «neral 
comnjiratiye  view  of  wM  Europe 

was 
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was  hrfbre  the  revolution,  and  of 
what  she  is  at  present :  and  certainly, 
as  far  as  niere  territory  i^  concerned, 
there  is  little  difference:  so  that  the 
ti-emendous  w:ar$  which  have  deso* 
lated  Europe  for  the  last  twetit!y-five 
yean,  with  scarcely  any  intermission. 


have  terminated — as  most  warf 
usually  do— by  leaving  the  belli- 

Serent  states  nearly  in  the  same  con* . 
itlon  in  which  uiey  were  at  thte 
commencement.  And  yet  no  war 
was  ever  less  likely  so  to  terminate. 


.j^i^j* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

^fffiurs  of  France — Introductory  Remarks'^Oijections  to  Lmns  m  accptui  ^f 
hh  Infringement  of  the  GonstituttMol  Charter-r^  Instances  ofthit  Infringemeni  m 
$he  hate  of  h/s  Reign-^in  the  Title  by  which  h$  tlatmed  the  Thronf-^Hm  : 
Liberty  of  the  Press^'^he  Removal  of  Judges — the  Pensions  of  the  Army^  lit^ 
^^InArect  Vioiations  of  tlx.  Charter  of  which  he  is  accnsed-^jifprJoemkns  • 
entertained  by  the  Peofk  respecting  National  Proterty*^Ground  of  these  Ap» 
frebensione — Seignomtl  and  Feudal  Rights^^Ii^uenee  of  the  Clergy  onLom 
"^jdfprehensions  respecting  Tithes — Character  of  the  diffkreat  Parties  M  As 
two  Chambers  not  calculated  to  uphold  the  Kutg^—Speech  on  the  Prorogation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies* 


THE  critical  situation  in  which 
the  king  of  France  was 
placed,  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers with  which  he  was  beset,  and 
the  line  of  policy  by  which  alone 
he  could  hope  to  free  himself  from 
these  difficulties  and  dangers,  have 
,been  already  dwelt  upon  in  our  for- 
mer volume. 

Though  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throxie  of  Finance,  he  had  been  called 
CO  that  throne  by  the  ekpressed  will 
of  the  representatives  of  the  French 
people,  allowed  by  the  allies  to  fix 
on  their  own  sovereign;  and  they 
had  chosen  him  on  the  solemn  and 
understood  condition  that  he  should 
accept  the  constitution  which  they 
had  drawn  up,  as  most  suited  tp  the 
state  of  the  country  and  faiTourable 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Louis 
'  accepted  the  throne  on  this  condi- 
.  tiOT:  and  though  it  perhap  was 
ndt  tuiBfltUhd  tor  him  to  teok  on 
thatifawne  ii$l$s  lawAil  izi&ritkiice, 


and  as  what  he  ou^ht  to  have  as- 
cended without  condition  or  choice; 
yet  as  he  did  not  put  forveard  his 
claim  on  the  score  of  right,  when 
the  deputation  from  France  waited 
on  him  in  England,  he  virtually- 
then  and  expressly  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  was  king  of 
France  because  he  was  chosen  by 
the  people  and  had  accepted  the 
terms  ottwhich  they  had  chosen  him* 
In  our  preceding  volume  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  his  only 
support  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
good  wishes  and  confidence  of  the 
nation ;  from  the  army  he  could  not 
expect  a  sincere  welcome;  if  he 
trusted  to  the  emigrants,  ho  might 
rest  assured  that  they,  untaught 
by  the  sufferings  and  experience 
of  twenty-five  years,  would  ur^e 
him  to  measures  of  imprudence 
and  violence,  and  would  use  their 
most  strenuous  endeavours  to  bripg 
Trkxtce  and  themselves  exactly  into 
S  2  4h%t 
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that  state  in  which  they  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution. 

During  his  exile  from  France 
Louis  had  lived  several  years  in 
Great  Britainj— in  a  country  where 
he  might  have  learnt  that  the  real 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  sove- 
reign are  intimately  and  constantly 
^  connected;  and  where  the  lesson 
taught  him  by  the  French,  revolu- 
tion might  have  been  improved  to 
the  best  advantage,  by  his  witness- 
ing the  beneficial  consequences  of  a 
wise  and  liberal  government,  whi^h, 
either  by  ruling  judiciously,  ov  bv 
giving  way  to  the  popular  wish 
when  decidedly  expressed,  secures 
at  once  the  safety  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  submission  of  the  people. 

It  was  however  very  soon  appa- 
rent»  after  Louis's  return  to  Eran^e, 
that  he  had  not  profited  much  by 
what  he  had  suffered,  or  by  what 
he  had  witnessed  in  Britain ;  and 
that  he  forgot  that  the  French  peo- 
ple, over  whom  he  was  about  to 
reign,  were  changed  from  what  they 
were  when  he  left  the  kingdom; 
that  a  new  generation  was  sprung 
up,  bom  and  nurtured  in  times  of 
revolution  and  of  military  success 
and  glory:  he  forgot  that  the  path 

•  to  the  throne  of  France  had  been 

Xned  to  him  by  the  success  of  the 
»,  and  consequendy  byohe  de- 
feat of  his  new  subjects ;  and  that 
}xe  never  would  have  been  placed 
on  that  throne^  had  not  that  glory 
which  Frenchmen  prized  above  all 

*  things  been  tarnished.  These  things 
he  remembered  noti  nor  did  he  well 
consider  how  necessary  ii  was  for 
him  to  be  peculiarly  cautious  and 

^  politic,  in  not  recalling  any  circum- 
stances which  might  avraken  feelings 
unpleasant  towards  himself  in  the 
breasts  of  Frenchmen. 

The  French  nation,  independently 
of  the  army,  desired  repose  when 
Louis  ascended  the  throne.  As  be 


came  among  them  by  the  atd  of  the 
allies,   with  whom  they  had  been 
fighting,  they  naturally  looked  for 
peace ;  and  perhaps  the  conviction 
that  he  brought    peace   might  in 
some  measure,  with  the  majority  of 
the  people,  do  away  those  unplesN 
sant  feelings  towards  him  whicn  un- 
avoidably arose,  when  they  reflected 
that  by  the  conquest  of  their  coun- 
try he  was  placed  on  the  throne.— 
Next  to  repose  from  war,  the  French 
nation  wished  for  a  free  constitu- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  constitution  which 
would    secure    them   from    gross 
acts  of  tyranny  and  Injustice;  and 
which,  not  being  too  theoretical  or 
too  little  adapted  to  their  feelings, 
habits,    and    character,— *like  tne 
almost    innumerable    constitutions 
which  tliej  had  witnessed  among 
them, — ^might  stand  the  chance  of 
being  permanent.     Such  a  consti- 
tution had  been  offered  to  Louis, 
and  accepted  by  him.   The  French 
nation  also  wi^ed  that  the  dread- 
ful scenes  of  the  revolution  should 
be  forgotten  as  quickly  and  com- 
pletely as  possible ;  that  what  was 
good    resulting    from    that  revo- 
lution should  be  preserved";    and 
that  their  monarch  should  carefully 
absuin  from  all  attempts  either  at 
punishment  or  at   bringing    back 
things  to  their  old  system.   And  as 
Louis  ascended  the  throne,  not  as 
matter  of  right,  but  chosen  by  the 
people  on  certain  conditions,  they 
thought  themselves  justified  in  ex- 
pecting that  he  would    act,    not 
as  a  monarch  who  had  injuries  to 
avenge  or  favourites  to  serve;   but 
as  a  monarch  who  would  be  anxious 
to  show  his  gratitude  for  being  the 
object  of  the  people's  choice,  by  a 
conformity  in  all  points  to  the  con- 
stitution which  he  had  accepted, 
and  which  they  had  made  the  posi- 
tive condition  of  his  being  placed 
on  the  throne. 

Both, 
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Bothy  therefore,  on  account  of 
the  dbdbtfiil  dud  difficult  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  positive  engagements, 
cren  setting  aside  all  other  considera- 
trons  of  policy  and  interest,  ic  be»- 
caine  Louis  to  act  in  the  'most  pru- 
dent manner,  and  carefully  to  avoid 
even  the  least  appearance  of  con- 
sidering himself  as  a  sovereign  from 
anyothercause  than  the  choice  of  the 
people.  But  the  suspicions  of  those 
who  were  apprehensive  that  Louis 
had  not  reaped  the  wisdom  of  er- 
perience  were  soon  roused.  His 
first  official  paper  was  dated  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign;  thus 
declaring  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  France  rebels ;  making  a 
mockery  of  their  choice  of  him,  and 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  throne  as 
the  object  of  their  choice.  Soon 
afterwards  he  added  to  his  unpopu-* 
larity  in  a  still  more  offensive  man- 
ner, by  publicly  ascribing  his  ascen- 
sion to  me  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
prmcipally  to  the  prince-regent  of 
England.  The  count  d'Artois  also 
thanked  the  senate  because  they  had 
acted  for  the  honour  of  France  in 
recalling  their  legitimate  sovereign. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1814,  when 
the  new  constitution  was  presented 
to  both  houses  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  his  majesty's  chancellor 
told  the  parliament,  that  many  years 
had  passed  since  Providence  had 
called  their  monarch  to  the  throne 
of  hts  fathers ;  and  that,  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  hereditary  rights  over 
this  great  kingdom,  he  would  not 
exercise  the  authority  which  he  held 
from  God  and  his  fathers,  except  in 
liiniself  prescribing  bounds  to  his 
power.  Ip  the  preamble  to  the  cour 
stitutional  charter,  as  it  was  amended 
by  the  king,  it  was  premised  fha^ 
though^  the  absolute  authority  in 
France  resided  in  die  person -of  the 
king,  bis  majesty  >rould  follow  th^ 


example  of  Louis  le  Gros,  Fhilip  le 
Bel,  fcc.  and  modify  the  exercise  of 
that  authority :  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
press a  wish  to  effdcefrom  the  history 
of  France  all  that  had  happened  du- 
ring his  absence ;  and  promised  to 
swear  fidelity  to  that  constitutional 
chafter,  which  by  the  free  exercise 
of  his  royal  authority  he  had  grant- 
ed and  did  grant  to  his  subjects. 

These  expressions  at  first  perhaps 
excited  little  notice,  and  created 
little  apprehension  or  alarm.  The 
senate,  indeed,  did  pronounce  some 
half-uttered  phrases,  as  to  the  pre« 
sentation  of  this  charter  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  people :  but  the 
king  did  not  by  the  preamble  con* 
cede  any  thing  but  the  charter ;  he 
did  not  concede  the  power  to  ex*  ^ 
amine,  to  accept,  or  refuse  it. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1814,  only 
three  days  tfter  the  publication  of 
this  charter,  the  director-general  of 
the  police  issued'  tv^o  ordmances  in 
open  and  direct  contradiction  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  articles;  the  jlrst  of 
whicli  secured  to  every  religion  an 
equal  liberty,  and  to  every  worship 
the  same  protection ;  and  the  latter, 
established  the  civil  code,  and  the 
laws  actually  existing,  not  contrary 
to  the  charter,  until  legally  repealed. 
The  director-general  of  police  com« 
manded  that  all  individuals  should 
appear  before  the  doors  of  their 
houses  whenever  the  host  was  pass*  * 
ing^  thus  virtually  infringing  on  the 
liberty  which  the  charter  granted 
to  persons  of  all  religions,  by  com* 
pelling  them  to  sanction,  by  their 
presence,  what  many  must  have  re» 
garded  as  idolatry. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  six  days 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  char- 
ter, which,  by  its  sixth  article,  pro* 
claimed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
prder  of  the  minister  of  the  interioi^ 
appeared,  re-establishing  the  censor- 
ship, ^ofzie  opposition  was  ipa^e  to 
^  5  5  tW« 
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this  meastire  ia  the- house  of  peers } 
but  the  deputies  demanded  a  frojet 
if  a  law  on  this  subject,  *and  thus 
die  Tiolation  of  the  charter  was  in  a 
ihanner  sanctioned.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, ii\  the  state  in  which  France 
was  at  that  period,  especially  as  the 
fiberty  of  the  press  had  never  been 
]pM)wn  to  her,  this  restriction  on  it 
was  ittstifiable ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  this  restriction  was  imposed, 
joined  to  other  acts,  by  which  Louis 
displayed  no  great  regard  for  the 
charter,  cannot  be  justified. 

By  the  twelfth  article  of  thie  char- 
ter, the  mode  of  recruiting,  both  for 
the  land  and  sea  service,  was  to  be 
$zed  by  a  law;  but  on  the  15th  of 
June  and  J  5th  of  July  appeared  two 
royal  ordinances,  which  fixed  the 
mode  of  recruiting  for  the  king's 
guard. 

'These  infringements  of  the  char- 
ier, and  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
WiUi  which  Louis  is  charged,  were 
<lisliked  and  alarming  only  to  a 
comparatively  small  perticm  of  the 
peoplei  nor  could  they  indeed  be 
viewed  by  any  very  pungent  jea- 
lousy or  alarm  by  tliose  who  had  so 
10D|jg  been  without  any  real  consti- 
tution, but  constantly  submitted  to 
(he  cafHTices  of  Bonaparte. 

But  there  were  other  infringe- 
ments of  the  charter  that  touched  a 
more  sensitive  part  of  the  French 
nation,  and  which  therefore,  while 
equally  unjust  and  illegal  with  the 
^rmer,  were  more  impolitic.  The 
«xty-ninth  article  of  the  charter.de- 
^ai«d  that  the  soldiers  on  actual 
•ervice,  the  ofiScers  and  soldiers  oa 
half  pay,  the  widows,  the  officers 
^nd  soldiers  on  the  pension  list, 
shc»ild  pre^rve  their  honours,  rank^ 
aiHl  pensions:  but  by  an  ordinance 
9f  the  16th  of  December  1814,  the 
(jtflken  of  all  ranks,  tad  military 
•dmta^tnitors,  not  employed,  as 
well  v^hofie  on  kaT%  were  reduce4 


to  half  pay^-^There  wem  also  three 
other  edicts,  which  created  alam 

and  disliketo  the  royal  cause  amone 
the  military.  One  of  these  regarded 
the  re-establishment  of  the  royal 
military  school;  and  its  avowed  pur- 
pose was,  to  give  to  the  ncSsles 
of  the  kingdom  the  enjoyment  of 
those  advantages  which  had  been 
granted  them  by  an  edict  of  175L 
One  hundred  years  of  previous  no- 
bility were  necessary  to  procure  ad- 
n<ission  to  any  pupil  into  this  school: 
and  thus  a  line  at  once  was  drawn 
between  the  old  and  new  nobility, 
in  opposition  to  the  third  article  of  . 
the  charter,  which  declared  all  em- 
ployments, civil  and  military,  equal- 
ly open  to  all  Frenchmen. 

The  fifty-ninth  article  maintained 
the  existing  tribunals  and  courts, 
and  ordained  that  nothing  should 
be  changed  in  respect  to  them,  ex- 
cept by  a  law.  A  law  was  proposed 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  for  the 
organization  of  the  court  of  cassa- 
tion: some  amendments  were  pro- 
posed but  not  adooted;  and  bobre 
the  bill  passed,  the  chamber  was 
adjourned :  nevertheless,  tlie  king 
himself  without  his  parliament  re- 
organized this  court,  and  expelled 
many  of  its  members  wtihout  pre- 
text or  declated  motive. 

The  forty-eighth  article  of  the 
charter  forbade  the  establishment 
of  any  impost,  without  the  consent 
of  tlie  chambers  and  the  consent  of 
the  king;  but  the  chancellor,  by  his 
own  aumority,  established  duties  on 
letters  of  naturalization  and  upon 
the  journals. 

Besides  these  direct  violations  of 
the  charter,  there  were  other  sym- 
ptoms of  a  design,  or  at  le^  a  wish 
on  the  part,  if  not  of  the  king,  cer- 
tainly of  the  Bourbon  prince^  and 
of  the  leading  meti,  lo  set  aside  the 
charter,aBd  to  establish  thesavereigu 
Qn  the  duro^  with  the  sasu^powecs 
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and  privSegei  ^  tke  Frendi  nion^ 
arehs  enjoyed  preTious  to  the  re* 
volutioiK  The  returned  emigrants 
4ki  net  hesitate  to  ridicule  the  char- 
ier s  the  members  of  the  aoci^nt 
teriiaroent  ef  Fnxkce  protested  so^ 
leilsalf  against  it ;  Laisne,  the  pre- 
sideAt  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
was  frequently  repeating  a  favourite 
maxim,  that  if  the  king  wills  it,  the 
law  wills  iL 

Stillt  however,  it  may  be  remark-* 
e Jy  that  to  a  peo|)le  who  had  so 
long  submitted  to  the  tyrannv  of 
Bonapartey  these  violations  of  the 
charter  could  not  in  reality  have 
been  very  offensive.  There  is  some 
foondation  forthis  remark ;  but  there 
were  circum$tao<;es  which  rendered 
even  the  forcible  and  few.attempts 
at  tyraikny»  on  the  part  of  Louisy 
moch  more  deeply  and  generallyob- 
noxiouS)  than  the  violent»  open»  and 
systemic  tyranny  of  Bonaparte 
luid  evet  been.  In  the  first  place, 
the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  was  re- 
^  deemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  nation,  by  the 
splendour  of  his  militarv  successes, 
and  by  the  glory  which  he  had  thus 
thrown  round  Frasce,  Bonaparte 
had  been  a  tyrant ;  his  tvrannical 
measures  were  not  merely  partial 
infringements,  of  a  nature  which 
few  fdt  or  cared  about ;  they  made 
iJieir  way  ipto  all  families,  they 
were  univenally  felt  and  acknow* 
ledged;  but  the  tyranny  of  the 
means  was  with  Frenchmen  too 
frequently  forgotten  in  the  glory  of 
the  end.  Their  eyes  were  bhnded 
hj  the  success  of  Bonaparte:  but 
men  Louis  infringed  on  the  char* 
tei^  the  infringement  was  commitp 
ted  by  one  woo  had  done  nothing 
for  the  glory  d  France,  but  who>  oa 
the  contrary,  haui  been  seated  on 
the  throne  because  her  glory  wa« 
destroyed,  suid  destroyed  \fj  tht>se 
who  were  the  fiieo^  ct  Liuih,  but 


detested  by  all  Frendmien.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  scsmrely  possi* 
ble  not  to  connect  in  idea  the  in^ 
fringements  of  the  charter  already 
mentioned  as  committed  by  Louis, 
with  a  dereliction  of  his  promises. 
on  points  much  more  deeply  inter* 
esting  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
French  nation.  Those  who  cared 
little  about  those  infringements,  be- 
held in  them  cause  of  alarm,  be- 
cause they  dreaded  that  he  who  had 
not  kept  inviolate  his  promise  in 
these  points,  might  break  through 
that  part  of  the  charter  which  de- 
clared inviolate  the  sale  of  the  na^ 
tional  property,  and  ^bich  prohi- 
bited the  re-establishment  of  tythen 
and  feudal  rights. 

With  respect  to  those  most  inter- 
esting and  important  points,— the 
security  of  national  property,  and  the 
non-re-establishment  of  tythes  and 
feudal  rights,— there  was  indeed  no 
direct  cause  for  alarm,*  so  far  as  re- 
spected the  measures  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  except!  n  an  ordonnanc^of  the' 
king  on  the  4th  of  June,  181i:  this 
ordonnanceVpei-ely  expr^ed  a  wish 
to  restore  the.  unsold  property  to  the 
ancient  possessors.  This  of*^ course 
could  not  be  reppirded  either  as  un- 
just, or  a^  in  the  sma]le&t  degHKl 
inimical  even  to  the  spirit  of  the 
charter.  But  when  M.  Ferrandi  ih^ 
minister,  [proposed  die  lrtw,.he  rtiade 
use  of  an  expicssion  which' excited 
conquerable  uLirm;  for  he  talked 
of  thesacied  iuvinlabl^  lights  which 
those  who  have  followed  the  rif^t 
line  must  have  on  the  properties  of 
which  they  had  been,  robbed  by  the 
storms  of  the  revolution.  The/roA 
j^  was  referred  to  a  committee^ 
When  the  report  vnis  made,  M« 
Badoch  the  reporter  proposed  an 
amendment,  That  at  no  time  ntider 
any  pretext  should  there  be  granted 
anv  indemnity  to  the  ancient  pro- 
pnetorsi  lliis  amendment  was  op« 
S  i  posed 
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po^d  by  the  president^  Laisne,  who 
said  he  would  not  consent  to  it,  be- 
cause he  would  not  shut  the  door 
against  hope. 

.'  But  though  this  was  the  only 
cause  direcdy  given  by  the  govem- 
Qient  for  alarm,  respecting  the  re- 
storation  of  national  property  $  yet 

w  those  who  were  knowu  to  be  high 
in  the  confidence  of  die  court,  and 
especiaUy  of  the  Bourbon  princes, 
did  not  hesitate  to  hint  at  such  re- 
storation. When  it  is  recollected 
how  much  of  the  landed  properly  in 
France  passed  from  its  old  proprie- 
tors dunng  the  revolution,  and  that 
most  of  tliis  property,  having  been 
sold  in  very  small  Iocs,  was  now  in 
'  the  hands  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
peasantry,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
how  general  and  serious  the  uarm 
would  be  at  the  most  distant  appre- 
hension  that  it  would  be  restored. 
No  pefson  could  have  injured  the 
cause  of  Louis  more  deeply  by  any 
other  measure,  than  by  hinting  at 
even  the  possibility  of  such  a  resto- 

/  ration ;  it  touched  a  chord  which 
vibrated  through  all  France,  in 
every  cottage,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
the  chateaus. 

But  the  apprehension  &f  such  an 
intention  was  still  more  widely  felt; 
for  'those  who  did  not  possess  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  sold  proper* 
ty,  but  who  still  lived  in  the  coun- 
try entirely  dependent  on  their  la- 
bour, knew  that,  if  the  land  were 
restored  to  its  original  owners, 
the  restoration  of  seignorial  rightSi 
feudalism,  tythes,  benefices,  &c., 
would  follow.  These,  therefore, 
took  the  alarm:  and  thus  the  popu- 
larity of  Louis  declined  from  vari- 
ous causes  besides  his  original  sin 
of  having  been  placed  on  the  throne 
by  those  armies  who  had  conquered* 
'  France. 

There  iS|  however,  still  another 
pause  which  operated  to  weaken  thi; 


foundation  of  Louis's  throne,  to 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  advert* 
He  gave  himself  up  too  much  to 
the  influence  of  two  classes,  both  of 
wiiom  were  highly  unpopular  in 
France — ^the  emigrant  noblesse  and 
the  clergy.  How  the  former  influ- 
enced him  to  act,  and  how  they 
conducted  themselves,  we  have  just 
noticed;  but  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
though  the  revolution  did  infinite 
mischief  to  the  cause  of  real  reli- 
gion, yet  at  the  same  time  it  rooted 
up  that  power  of  the  clergy  which 
in  all  ages  and  countries  i/as  been 
inimical  to  the  spread  of  liberal 
ideas.  If  there  was  less  of  real  re- 
ligion in  France  than  could  have 
been  wished,  there  was  also  less  su- 
perstition, or  at  least  the  supersti- 
tion existing  was  more  harmless 
than  previous  to  the  revolution.  But 
Louis  was  known  to  be  most  scru* 
pulously  attached  to  all  the  forms 
of  the  Catholic  religion :  and  we  be*, 
lieve  no  person  can  be  scrupulously 
attached  to  the  forms  of  any  sect, 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  without  being  at  the  same 
time  the  slave  pf  superstition  to 
a  lamentable  and  mischievous- de« 
gree; — by  mischievous  degree,  we 
mean  to  a  degree  which  must  ren« 
der  him  a  willing  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  ambuious  or  bigoted 
priests.  Louis  tlierefore,  being  thus 
scrupulously  attached  to  forms,  ;ind 
regarding  them,  as  it  would  appear, 
as  really  of  equal  sanctity  and  im« 
portance  as  the  realities  of  religion, 
naturally  was  desirous  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  catholic  religion  on  its 
ancient  footing  in  France ;  a)xi  the 
priests  as  naturally  looked  forward 
to  this  object  through  his  means. 

«But  unless  the  priesu  regained 

their  temporal  possessions^  it  is  not 

•     »      .    to 
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to  be  supposed  that  they  would  be 
content,  or  consider  themselves  as 

^  placed  in  a  condition  to  regain  tlieir 
ibnaKr  inflaence  over  the  people. 

They  therefore  united  with,.the  re- 
turned noblesse  in  indulging  the 

hopethat  the  church  property  would 
be  restored;  and  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence  did  not  scruple  to 
hint  at  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event. 

yie-  hUve  thus  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  causes  which  rendered 
LfOais  unpopular  in  France:  they 
are  easily  understood,  and  their  na- 
ture and  operation  are  extremely 
natural ;  they  perhaps  possessed 
more  power  among  the  French 
than  they  would  have  done  among 
any  other  people.  Any  other  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  so  long  and  so 
dreadfully  inflicted  with  the  evils  of 
internal  commotion,  of  frequent 
changes,  of  harassing  wars,  anH  of 
still  more  harassing  tyranny,  as  the 
French  had  been,  would  probably 
have  hailed  the  veturn  of  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  a  regular  and  set- 
tled government,  with  such  power- 
ful and  sincere  joy  as  would  have 
rendered  them  not  very  acute  in 
the  perception  'or  anticipation  of 
direatening  calamity.  Besides,  it 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  Louis, 
knowing  that  the  French  had  b'een 
ao  long  submissive  to  Bonaparte, 
jmebc  imagine  that  they  would  not 
feel  alarm  at  9U)y  of  his  measures, 
which  seemed  to  point  at  a  less  de- 
gree of  oppression  than  they  had 
sn€iered  under  him. 

It  happened  unfortunately  for 
JLoaiSf  that  the  majority  in  the 
peers  as  well  as  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  were  by  no  means  equal, 
either  in  respect  to  talents  or  prin- 
ctplesy  to  their  situation  or  to  the 
sute  in  which  France  was  placed  s 
too  many  of  them  gave  themselves 
op  implicitly  to  toe  ipeasores  of 


the  court;  while  others,  tboagh 
they  opposed  these  measures,  yet 
did  so  in  such  a  theoretical,  un- 
business-like manner,  as  not  to  carry 
the  nation  with  them.  We  say  that 
this  was  unfortunate  for  Louis;  for 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  eood  fbr» 
tune  that  could  have  befallen  him, 
would  have  been  to  have  been  aided 
or  euided  by  men  of  sound  prac* 
ticai  views,  of  good  principles,  and 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  especially  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  their  own  country- 
men. And  yet  it  is  surprising  xh^Xi 
notwithstanding  all  the  experience 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  Frenchmen  which  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  afforded,  the  statesmen  of 
France  are  not  practical;  they 
talk  and  act  as  if  they  were  on  the 
stage,  or  among  ideal  personages* 
not  as  if  they  were  among  man- 
kind. 

The  chamber  of  deputies,  when 
Louis  mounted  the  throne,  contain- 
ed some  well-meanbg  men,  whe 
still  clung  to  all  the  mystical  and 
impracticable  ideas  of  government 
to  which  the  revolution  gave  birth; 
others,  who  had  learnt  some  wis- 
dom, but  not  sufficient ;  who  had 
abandoned  these  mystical  and  im- 
practicable ideas  from  a  conviction 
that  they  were  applicable  to  ne 
age  or  country;  but  who  did  not 
know  what  was  applicable  to  the 
state  of  France,  and  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  Frenchmen.  There 
was  a  third  class  in  the  chamber, 
who  had  always  been  the  obse- 
quious slaves  of  Bonaparte,  and 
who  were  prepared  to  be  equally 
obsequious  to  Louis;  either  be- 
cause they  thus  thought  they  should 
serve  their  own'  interests,  or  be- 
cause they  thus  hoped  to  pave  xht 
way  for  the  return  of  their  own 
master.    A  foorth  class  consisted 

of 
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ii  dMe  %lu»  had  opposed  BoHi^ 
ptrte,  not  so  xmich  vtota  principle 
or  because  he  ^ras  a  trnrnt,  but 
because  his  tyrannj  touched  tb^jn  t 
theie  men  never  raised  their  voices 
ag&iast  any  measuree  of  Ijouis's 
goremment  ^  which  infringed  ^  on 
m  coustitntional  charter,  though 
aome  of  them»  Hist  before  the  faU  of 
Bonaparte»  had  spoken  plainly  and 
irilh   great   botdness  agabst   his 


In  out  last  rolnme  we  took  a 
cunorj  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
dse  chamber  of  depudesy  and  of 
the  house  of  peers*  during  the 
jear  1814;  and  from  that  view,  the 
nmtice  of  our  remarks  on  the  mem* 
|>ers  who  composed  them  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious.  They  did  little: 
much  of  their  time  was  spent  in 
the  discussion  of  questions,  which 
chfaer  ought  not  to  have  been  in- 
troduced at  all*  as  too  theoretical 
for  the  practic^  purposes  of  legis- 
lation>  or  which  ought  to  have  been 
deferred  till  things  had  asiAsmed  a 
settled  and  regular  appearance. 
Even  wIku  proper  questions  came 
before  them,  diey  were  discussed 
is  a  manner  by  no  means  calculated 
to  get  at  the  truth,  or  to  sift  them 
to  ue  bottom  \  to  read  most  of  the 
speeches  made  either  in  the  house 
m£  peers  or  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives, durh^  the  year  ISK, 
one  would  unavoidably  suppose 
that  we  were  reading  die  dechuna:- 
tioiu  of  school-boys  anxious  to 
show  the  learning  they  possessed, 
aaid  to  astonish  and  dazzle  rather 
lb»  to  convince  and  instruct. 

Sudi  a  node  of  conducting  the 
dtbates  and  business  of  the  ke[iss> 
hdture  is  the  more  swprisingy  when 
we  xeflect  that,  on  most  of  the 
topics  under  discussion,  the  mem^ 
bmna^ht  have  derived  sound  and 
Tafaafato  faifcrmation  from  the  con^ 
ifiMoan  of  England.     But  wiA 


respect  to  it  they  were  liiaHiny  hn 
sunces  most  grossly  and  ri&u* 
.  kmsly  ignorant ;  and  to  this  ignc^ . 
ranee  were  united,  with  sOme*  ajea* 
lousy,  and  a  wish  to  misfe^resent, 
equally  to  rheir  <iiscredit« 

From  this  character  of  the  vaaa* 
bers  and  the  proceedings  of  tbc 
nro  chambers  in  France*  it  will  be 
easily  ^parent  that  the  unpopa- 
larity  which  the  measures  of  Jjouts's 
government  might  produce,  would 
not  be  counteracted  by  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  chambers,  or  by  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  members.  *  In  £n« 
ghmd,  the  constitution  and  repose 
of  the  country  arefrequently  mainly 
upheld  by  the  houses  of  parliament; 
we  mean,  that  their  proceedings, 
eveu  when  ministers  possess  me 
most  influence  over  them,  discover 
such  a  knowledge  of  busioess-^such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of 
the  people-— such  a  sympathy  with 
their  foslings  and  wishes,  as  to 
carry  the  people  along  with  them, 
and  thus  give  stability  to  govern- 
ment. '  But  we  cannot  suppose  that 
such  proceedings  as  took  place  in 
the  French  chambers  during  1814 
could  have,  even  over  Frenchmen, 
such  a  salutary  iofluence.  Hence, 
with  a  sovereign  raised  to  the 
throne  by  foreign  amsies,  after  die 
defeat  of  those  of  his  own  country, 
who9  though  nomindly  choseu'  by 
the  people,  boasted  that  he  oV^^ 
his  mrone  to  the  prince-regent  of 
fineland ;  and  who-  displaytd  a 
resuess  desire  to  trench  on  the  con- 
stitution which  he  had  accepted^^* 
with  such  chambers  as  ipre  have  re- 
presentedy  it  was^imposme  that  th^ 
throne  of  France  could  be  stable. 

There  is  st31  one  feature  in  the 
character  of  Louis  to  which  we 
must  adveit^  that  is^  his  love  of 
theatrical  eMb  iu  all  he  saysami 
does^  and  his  f^ossiDg  over  what  is 
disagreeabki  Thisi,  i&dBeA  be  pos* 
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I  with  all  Fimeh« 
sncni  but  k  might  baye  been  hoped 
t^aty  after  the  «aq>eiieDce  of  the 
bad  effects  of  this  modeofproceed- 
M$kg  in  GondiKting  the  affairs  of  a 
nadon*  which  were  so  conspicuous 
dlarine  the  revplution,  Lonas  woifld 
lia^e  had  the  good  sense  and  firm- 
»ess  to  have  adopted  a  more  manlf^ 
opeii«  and  direct  line  of  condact> 
^vhich  he  woald  also  h^ve  found 
xxxire  politic  and  beneficiaL  We 
shall  conclude  this  chapter  with 
the  speech  of  the  president  at  the 
prorogation  of  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties, on  the  30th  of  December 
f  1814v  many  passages  of  which  will 
stnMigly  illustrate  the  remarks  we 
haTe  made  on  the  national  failings 
of  the  French  character,  as  well  as 
qa  the  ina|ititude  of  her  statesmen- 
for  die  conduct  of  national  busi- 


«*Geadeiiien,— Before  his 
jescj's  ministe^  arrive  to  announce 
our  separation,  pmnit  me,  who 
liave  been  happily  in  a  situation  to 
collect  your  deliberations,  to  pre- 
sent to  you  an  abstract  of  their  lead* 
ng  results. 

**  If,  confiding  in  the  royal  im* 
partiality,  you  have  laid  some  re* 
straints  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
your  object  was  to  enjoy  in  a  short 
time  more  surely  its  invaluable  be- 
nefits, when  those  laws  shall  have 
been  prepared  which  are  destined 
to  give  security  to  the  government, 
to  morads,  and  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies* 

**  Like  his  majesty,  you  would 
have  wished  that  the  public  bur- 
thens had  been  less  heavy:  but  it 
was  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to 


provide  for  the  wants  of  the  army, 
fer  an  immense  public  debt;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  revive  that  public 
credit  which  gives  the  means  of 
dischaiging  it,  and  facility  for  new 
resources.    If  a  just  confidence  has 


this  year  kd  you  to  vote  Tuioua 
general  appropriations,  all  French* 
men  ex|>ect  with  you  that,  ia  the 
next  session,  detailed  accounts,  sup* 
ported  by  documents  for  every  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement,  will  enable 
you  to  examine  whether  it  is  net 
possible  to  hasten  the  fulfilment  of 
the  wishes  of  our  king  for  the  re* 
lief  of  his  people, 

**  You  were  deeply  concerned  9M 
the  necessity  of  re-establishing  eer^ 
tain  taxes  against  which  a  portioli 
of  France  protested ;  but  whep  those 
who  pay  them  reflect  that  indirect 
imposts  are  the  surest  resource  of 
modem  states,  that  it  is  under  their 
shelter  that  agriculture,  our  first  of 
manufactures,  can  best  prosper  ^ 
when  they  reflect  that  the  law  is 
only  temporary,  and  that  you  are 
about  to  deliberate  with  your  fel- 
low-citizens for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering a  system  of  imposts  appro« 
priate  to  our  territory,  oar  produc- 
tions, our  habits,  and  the  beneficent, 
wishes  of  his  ihajesty,  somowiU  re^ 
sign  themselves  to  necessity,  and 
others  to  hope. 

**  U  you  have  not  yet  been  ab]e 
to  repair  great  calamities,  your  jixs** 
tice  has  at  least  reserved  the  power 
of  seconding  the  noble  TCHce  which 
was  heard  in  the  chattib^  (^  peers^ 
you  probably  also  regret,  gentle- 
men, that  you  have  not  been  occn- 
pied  about  thb  fate  of  tliose  men  by 
whom  the  religious  foundaiions  of 
society  are  strengtliened ;  you  re- 
gret it  now  that  true  philosophy  and 
religion  appear  inclined  to  unite  in 
order  to  fortify  morals  and  give 
the  public  mind  a  surer  light, 

'*  National  spirit,  in  which  we 
have  been  charged  with  being  defi* 
cient,  animated  all  your  delibera- 
tions. It  was  coAspicuous  in  the 
laws  relative  to  industry ;  and  we 
will  reply  to  those  whp  may  be  in- 
clined to  accuse  us  of  too  much 
partiality. 
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parttalitf,  &at  error  itself  ts  hor 
Bonrable  when  it  is  patnotic. 

^  The  nauonal  spirit  has  display* 
td  itself  on  the  sobject  of  the  laws 
lelative  to  commerce.  Though  yoa 
enlarged^  so  to  speaks  the  circle 
of  representation^  by  suaconontng 
aroand  yoo  the  intelligence  of  the 
chambers  of  ccxnmerce,  yoa  have 
still  only  been  able  to  make  some 
preparations  for  a  better  system. 
In  a  country  to  which  the  tides  of 
the  ocean  h^  been  rendered  almost 
useless,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
more  for  the  present;   but  public 

r*  tion»  appreciating  the  prudence 
your  attempts,  foresees  that, 
when  Uie  state  of  Europe  and  that 
ef  your  colonies  shall  have  been  re- 
gulated, you  will  then  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  enactment  of 
hws  truly  national. 

^A  national  spirit,  eminently 
French,  manifested  itself  among 
you  in  those  laws  which  regard  the 
person  of  the  monarch :  you  were 
&e  true  organs  of  all  whom  jotL 
represent,  when  you  Toted  that 
same  civil  list  with  which  grief  re- 
minds us  that  Louis  XVI.  endow- 
ed the  crown ;  and  above  all,  when 
you  unanimously  resolved  that 
rrance  was  responsible  for  the 
debaofherkiflg. 


**ltts  thus,  gentlemen^  Aat yda 
have  reconciled  t<f  a  fepresqitativ^ 

S)vemment  its  greatest  adversaries, 
n  again  finding  warriors  equal  to 
their  ancestors,  they  perceive  that 
that  fine  feeling,  the  soul  of  mon- 
archies, while  diffused  through 
the  whole  nation,  thereby  acquires 
still  more  energy,  and  places  in  the 
hands  of  a  king  of  France  a  more 
powerful  engine.  *  Tift  hdmmr  of 
the  country  f  to  borrow  the  expres- 
sions of  a  man  of  whom  France 
feels  proud,  (M.  Chateaubriand)— 
•  the  honour  of  the  country f*  by  uni- 
ting all  Frenchmen,  wiU  continue 
the  miracles  which  Heaven  caused 
to  break  forth  on  the  appearance 
of  a  son  of  St.  Louis. 

**Let  us  depart,  then,  in  peace 
to  our  homes,  to  meditate  on  that 
law  of  re-election,  about  which  se- 
veral of  us  are  already  occupied, 
and  which  should  satisqi^  the  noble 
emulation  of  all  Frenchmen— to 
contribute  with  the  sovereign  to  the 
common  prosperity.  Let  us  re* 
turn  to  our  provinces  with  security. 
We  leave  in  his  capital,  surrounded 
with  the  love  of  his  people,  smd  the 
devotedness  of  the  army,  a  king 
whom  we  consider  as  the  first  guar- 
dian of  the  publk  liberty.^' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Affatri  of  France  from  the  Departure  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  till  bis  Arrival 
in  Park — Particulars  respecting  bis  Emharkation^^is  Landing  at  Cannes^^ 
bit  Proclamations — his  haervienu  *wiib  the  Solars  from  Grenohk — his  En'- 
try  into  that  Town — Effect  produced  at  the  Thuilleries  hy  the  Intelligence  of 
iis  Enterprise — False  Intelligence  circulated— ^Weakness  and  Inejficiency  of 
the  Measures  adopted  against  him'— Monsieur  attempts  in  vain  to  securg 
Lyons^^Sonaparte  enters  thai  City — Ney^s  Treachery — Bonaparte^ s  jidvanct 
to  Parts — Louis  quits  the  Capital-^Bonaparte  enUrs  if-^Causes  of  the  Suc^ 
cess  of  his  Enterprise,  * 


JN  the  mean  time»  Bonaparte  In 
the  isle  of  Elba  was  almost  for- 
gotten; respecting  him,  indeed » the 
accoants  of  travellers  abounded ; 
bat,  from  tlieir  accounts,  he  seem- 
ed to  be  so  completely  occupied 
and  interested  with  his  new  sore- 
reignty^  that  there  did  not  appear 
any  reason  to  apprehend  he  would 
a|^m  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
It  is  now  known,  however,  that 
the  court  of  the  Thuilleries  receiv- 
ed information,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  jear  181 5,  of  several  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited their  suspicion  and  alarm;  but 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  their  con- 
duct was  unwise  and  impolitic : 
they  seemed  to  have  forjgotten  that 
Bonaparte  lived  near  thp  coast  of 
France  j  that  in  France,  and  even 
ih  the  employ  of  the  king,  there 
"were  several  persons  who  had  been 
long  and  zealously  attached  to 
liim ;  that  the  army  was^  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  him  ;  and  that 
they,  by  their  own  measures,  had 
rendered  themselves  unpopular 
with  many  classes  of  the  nation. 

'Bonaparte  undoubtedly  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  those  things,  and 
resolved  to  profit  by  them.  Whether 
the  wonderful  enterprise  which  he 
undertook  was  planned  in  concert 
with  his  friends  in  France,  or 
whether  they  had  only  a  general 


knowledge  of  his  intentions ;  or 
whether,  as  some  suppose,  they  were 
entirely  ignorant  ot  his  designs,  we 
shall  afterwards  inquire ;  iit^  pre- 
sent we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
a  narrative  of  the  events  that  took 
place  from  his  embarking  at  Elba, 
till  his  arrival  at  Paris. 

On  the  2®th  of  February  Bonap> 
parte  seems  to  have  given  directions 
to  assemble  the  few  small  ves^ls 
which  he  possessed  in  Elba,  and 
to  embark  on  board  of  them  the 
soldiers  of  the  old  guard  and  the 
Polish  lancers,  and  a  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island:  but  bis 
attendants  in  ^neral  were  totally 
ignorant  of  his  designs.  On  the 
evening  of  the  26th  all  the  troops 
were  on  bodid,  as  well  as  Bona-^ 
parte,  Bertrand,  Drouet,  and  hi$ 
staff:  the  wind  being  favourable,  br 
six  the  next  morning  they  were  di- 
stant from  ^Iba  six  leagues,  and  in 
sight  of  the  English  and  Fi«nch 
cruisers.  In  order  that  the  vessels . 
in  which  he  and  his  troops  were^ 
mighty  not  be  recognised,  the  sol* 
diers  had  been  employed  during 
the  night  in  re-rpainting  their  sides; 
and  Bonaparte,  trusting  to  this,  re* 
solved  to  go  on,  notwithstanding 
the  vicinity  of  those  cruisers.  One 
of  these  passed  very  near  the  !»• 
constant,  on  board  of  which  Bo- 
naparte wa^  auad  recognised  the 
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▼esse! ;  Imt  the  captain  merely  in- 
quTred  bow  the  emperor  was.  At 
day-light  on  the  2dth  the  coasu  of 
Provence  were  in  sight*  Tlie  Brst 
&tep  Bonaparte  took  was  to  cause 
the  commisKimes  witb  him»  and  the 
sailors  to  write  oot  a  number  of 
froelamations  and  addresses,  to  be 
drcolated  as  soon  as  he  landed :  the 
tri-colottred  cockades  were  then 
prepared.  On  the  1st  of  March,  at 
three  o'clock  in  die  afternoon,  the 
flotilla  anchored  in  the  bay  of  An« 
tibes  ^  and  by  five  in  the  evening 
the  troops  were  disembarked  on  the 
beach  ot  Cannes.  At  oleven  o*clock 
the  invading  army  moved  for- 
ward i  they  marched  all  night;  the 
peasants  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed  said  nothing, 
but  shrtiggea  up  their  shoulders. 
Gnisse,  a  town  containing  about 
6000  people,  was  the  first  place  of 
any  magnitude  or  consequence  at 
which  they  arrived.  Here  they  ap-  _ 
prehendea  some  resifstance ;  but  the 
inhabitant$  at  first  seemed  indiffe- 
rent: at  length,  however,  a  body 
of  them  were*  seen  coming  towards 
the  soldiers,  carrying  provisions, 
'and  diouting  '*  Long  live  the  Em- 
peror !"  At  Digne,  Bonaparte  cir- 
culated  his  proclamations  to  the 
army  and  the  French  people, 
w;hicht  as  characteristic  of  the 
ihaii^  and  as  pointing  out  tlie  to- 
nics and  motives  by  which  he 
ho^  to  rouse  the  people  and  the 
armv  respectively  m  nis  fovonr^ 
we  snail  here  insert  entire. 

**Bsy  f^JtUm^  March  1, 1815. 
**  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  constitution  of  the  em« 
^re,  emperor  of  the  French,  &c. 
&c.  &c* 

•*T0  THE  FRtVCH  fSO»Lt. 

^  Frenchmen  f— The  defection  of 
tlie  dnke  of  Castiglione  delivered 
^P  Ljons,  without  defence,  to  our 
«(emies;  cbe  army  of  which  I  eon* 


fided  to  him  the  command,  was, 
by  the  number  of  its  battalions,  the 
bravery  and  patriotism  of  the  troops 
which  composed  it,  ftdly  able  to 
beat  the  Austrian  corps  opposed  td 
it,  and  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the 
Ic^t  wing  of  the  enemy's  army, 
which  threatened  Paris. 

**The  victories  of  Champ  An- 
bert,  of  Montmirail,  of  Chate^a 
Thierry,  of  Vaucbamp,  of  Mor* 
mans,  of  Mohtereau,  of  Craone,  of 
Rheims,  of  Arcy-sur- Aube,  and.  of 
St.  Dizier;  the  rising  o^  the  brave 
peasants  of  Lorraine,  of  Cham- 
pagne, of  Alsace,  of  Franche 
Comti,  and  of  Bourgoin,  and  the 
position  which  1  had  taken  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  army,  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  its  magazines,  from 
its  parks  of  reserve,  from  its  con- 
voys and  all  its  equipages^  had 
placed  it  in  a  desperate  situation. 
The  French  were  never  on  the 
point  of  being  more  powerful,  and 
the  flower  of  the  enemy's  army  was 
lost  without  resource:  it  would 
have  found  its  grave  in  &ose  vast 
countries  which  it  had  mercilessly 
ravaged,  when  the  treason  of  the 
duke  of  Ragusa  gave  up  the  capital 
and  disoreanized  the  army.  The 
unexpected  conduct  of  those  two 
generals  who  betrayed  at  once  their 
country,  their  prince,  and  their  be- 
nefactor, changed  the  destiny  of  the 
war.  The  disastrous  situation  of 
the  enemy  was  such,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  a£Eur  which  took 
place  before  Paris,  it  was  without 
ammunition,  on  account  of  its  se* 
paration  from  its  parks  of  reserve. 

**  Under  these  new  and  important 
circumstances,  my  heiot  was  reiit» 
but  my  soul  remained  unshaken.  I 
consulted  only  the  interest  of  the 
country,  I  exiled  myself  on  a  rock 
in  die  middle  of  the  sea.  My  ^^ 
was,  and  ou|;ht  to  be,  M  uscftu 
toyou.    IdidnotjpciBlitAegrtat 
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mitnbfr  of  citizens,  who  wished  to 
flccoippanj  me,  to  partake  mv  lot. 
I  thought  their  presence  useful  to 
Prance ;  and  I  took  with  me  only 
a  handful  of  brave  m^n,  necessarj 
for  my  guard. 

"  Raised  to  the  throne  by  your 
choice,  all  that  has  been  done  with* 
out  you  is  illegitimate.  For  twenty- 
Hve  years  France  has  had  new  in- 
terests, new  institutions,  and  new 
;lory,  which  could  only  be  secared 
J  a  national  government,  and  by 
a  dy^nasty  created  under  these  new 
circumstances.  A  prince  who  should 
reign  over  you,  who  should  be  seat* 
ed  on  my  throne  by  the  power  of 
chose  very  armies  which  ravaged 
our  territory,  would  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  support  himself  with  the 
principles  of  feudal  law :  he  would 
not  be  able  to  recover  the  honour 
and  the  rights  of  more  than  a  small 
number  of  individuals,  enemies  of 
the  people  who,  for  twenty-five 
years,  have  condemned  them  in  all 
our  national  assemblies.  Your  tran- 
quillity at  home,  and  your  conse- 
quence abroad,  would  be  lost  for 
e^-er.  , 

*'  Frenchmen !  In  my  exile  I  heard 
your  complaints  and  your  wishes : 
you  demanded  that  government  of 
your  choice  which  alone^  was  legiti- 
mate. You  accused  my  long  slum- 
ber ;  yea  reproached  me  for  sacri- 
ficing to  my  repose  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

^  I  have  crossed  the  seas  tn  the 
midst  of  dangers  of  every  kind :  I 
arrive  amongst  you  to  resume  my 
rights,  which  arc  yours.  AH  that 
individuals  have  done,  written^  ,ov 
said,  since  the  capture  of  Paris,  I 
vill  t>e  for  ever  ignomnt  of:  it  shall 
r.ot  ac  aU  influence,  the  recoHectioas 
which  I  preserve  of  the  important 
services  which  they  have  perform- 
^.    Tbcie  are  circumstance  of 


such  a  nature  as  to  be  above  humaa 
organization. 

**  Frenchmen  I  There  is  no  na. 
tion,  however  small  it  may  be» 
which  has  not  had  the  right,  and 
which  maLj  not  withdraw  itself 
from  the  disgrace  of  obeying  a 
prince  imposed  on  it  by  an  ene* 
my  momentarily  victorious.  When 
Charles  VIL  re-entered  Paris,  and 
overthrew  the  ephemeral  throne  of 
Henry  V.  he  acknowledged  that  he 
held  his  throne  from  the  valour  of 
his  heroes,  and  not  from  a  prince 
regent  of  England. 

**  It  is  thus  that  to  jou  alone,  . 
and  to  the  bmve  men  of  the  army, 
I  account  it,  and  shall  always  ac- 
count it  my  glory  to  owe  every 
thing. 

«*  By  the  emperor, 

(Signed)  "Napolboh.^ 
**  The  grand-marshal  performing^ 

tlie  functions  of  major-general  3 

the  grand  army, 
(Signed)  << Count Birtraki^." 

"Gul/>h  ofJuMf  March  1,  1815, 
'<  Napolion,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  constitution  of  the  em* 
pire,  emperor  of  the  French^ 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

*•  TO  THE  ARMY. 

**  Soldiers  I — We  were  not  con- 
quered :  two  men  raised  firom  our 
ranks  betrayed  our  laurels,  their 
country,  their  prince,  their  bene* 
factor. 

**  Those  whom  during  twenty* 
five  years  we  have  seen  traversing 
all  Europe  to  raise  up  enemies 
against  us ;  who  have  passed  tkeir 
lives  in  Bghting  against  us  in  the 
ranks  of  foreign  armies,  cursing  our 
fine  France,  shall  they  pretend  to 
command  and  control  our.  eagles, 
on  which  they  have  not  dared  ever 
to  look?  Shall  we  endure  that  they 
should  inlierit  the  fruits  of  our  glo- 
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nous  labours  —  that  they  shoald 
clothe  themselves  with  our  honours 
and  our  goods — that  they  should 
calumniate  our  glory?  If  iheir 
ieign  should  continue,  all  would  be 
lost,  even  the  memory  of  those  im- 
,  mortal  days.  tVith  what  fury  do. 
they  pervert  their  very  nature! 
They  seek  to  poison  what  the  world 
admires ;  and  if  there  still  remain 
any  defenders  of  our  glory,  it  is 
among  those  very  enemies  whom  we 
have  tough t  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Soldiers  !  in  my  exile  I  heard 
your  voice :  I  have  arrived  through 
all  obstacles  and  all  perils ;  your 
general,  called  to  thfe  throve  by  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  educated 
under  your  banners,  is  restored  to 
you :  come  and  join  him. 

"  Tear  down  those  colours  which 
the  nation  has  proscribed,  and 
■which  for  twenty-nve  years  served 
as  k  rallying  signal  to  all  the  ene- 
inies  of  France:  mount  the  cockade 
tri-color :  you  bore  it  in  the  days  of 
our  greatness. 

"  We  must  forget  that  we  have 
been  masters  of  nations  ^  but  w»e 
must  not  suffer  any  to  intermeddle 
In  our  affairs. 

**.Who  shall  presume  to  be  mas- 
ter over  us  ?  Who  Would  have  the 
power  ?  Recover  tliose  eagles  which 
you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at 
Jena,  at  Eylau,  at  Friedland,  at 
Tudela,  at  Eckmuhl,  at  Essling, 
at  Wagram,  at  Smolensko,  at  Mos- 
cow, at  Lutzen,  at  Vurken,  at 
MontmiraiL  Do  you  think  that  the 
handful  of  Frenchmen,  who  are 
now  so  arrogant,  will  endure  to  look 
on  them?  They  shall  return  whence 
they  came,  and  there  if  they  please 
they  shaU  reign  as  they  pretend 
to  have  reigned  during-  nineteen 
years.  Your  possessions,  your  rank, 
your  glory,  the  possessions,  the 
rank,  Uie  glory  of  your  childreoi 


have  no  greater  enetxiies  than  thosQ 
princes  whom  foreigners  have  im- 
posed upon  us ;  they  are  the  ene- 
mies of  our  glory,  because  the  re- 
cital of  so 'many  heroic  actions, 
which  have  glorified  the  people  of 
France  fighting  against  them,  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  dicir 
yoke,  is  their  condemnation. 

"The  veterans  of  the  armies  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  of  the 
Rhine,  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  rf  the 
West,  of  the  grand  army,  are  all  hu- 
miliated :  their  honourable  wounds 
are  disgraced ;  their  successes  were 
crimes;  those  heroes  were  rebels, 
if,  as  the  enemies  of  the  people  pre- 
tend, the  legitimate  sovereigns  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  foreign  armies. 

"  Honours,  rewards,  affection 
are  given  to  those  who  have  servc-1 
against  the  country  and  us. 

"  Soldiers!  come  and  range  your- 
selves under  the  standards  of  your 
chief;  his  existence  is  only  com- 
posed of  yours  ;  his  rights  are  only 
those  of  the  people  and  yours ;  his 
interest,  his  honour,  his  glory,  arc 
no  other  tharv  your  interest,  your 
honour,  and  your  glory.  Victory 
shall  march  at  the  chargp-step: 
the  eagle,  with  the  national  colours, 
shall  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple, 
even  to  the  towers  of  Notre- 
Dame.  Then  you  will  be  able  to 
show  your  scars  with  honour;  then 
you  will  be  able  to  glory  in  what 
you  have  done  ;  you  will  be  the  de- 
liverers of  the  country.  In  your 
old  age,  surrounded  and  estedned 
by  your  fellow-citizens,  they  will 
hear  you  with  respect  while  you 
recount  your  high  deeds ;  you  will 
be  able  to  say  with  pride :— ^  And 
I,  too,  was  part  of  that  grand  army, 
which  entered  twice  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  those  of  Rome,  of  Berliftf 
of  Madridj  of  Moscow;  and  which 
delivered  Paris  from  the  foul  blot 
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vhicli  treason  and  the  presence  of 
tlie  enemy  imprinted  on  it.' 

"Honoured  be  those  brave  sol- 
dterf,  the  glory  of  the  country;  and 
eternal  sTratne  to  those  guilty 
Frenchmen,  in  whatever  rank  for- 
tune caused' them  to  be  borr.  who 
fought  for  25  years  with  the  fo- 
reigner, to  tear  the  bosom  of  the 
country . 

"By  the  emperor,    . 
(Signed)      "Napoleok. 
"The  gvrfnd  marshal  performing 

the  functions  of  mnjor-general  of 

the  grand  army, 

"  Bertrand," 

Still,  however,  notwithstanding 
these  proclamations,  only  a  single 
soldier  as  yet  had  joined  him.  On 
the  6th  he  slept  at  Gap.  The  com- 
mander at  Grenoble,  fjiithful  to 
Louis,  had  dispatched  6000  men 
from  that  garrison  to  attack  him. 
Bonaparte,  finding  that  the  officer 
at  their  head  would  not  listen  to 
the  parley  of  the  officer  whom  he 
sent  to  meet  him,  resolved  tp  try 
himself  what  influence  he  possessed 
with  the  soldiers.  He  therefore  dis- 
mounted;  and  ordering  about  fifty 
of  his  grenadiers  to  advance  with 
arms  reversed,  walked  quietly  to- 
wards the  troops,  the  officer  com- 
manding whom,  crying  out.  It  is 
not  the  emperor,  and  ordering  bis 
men  to  fire,  the  troops  were  si- 
lent and  motionless.  For  an  instant 
they  appeared  about  to  raise  their 
muskets,  when  Bonaparte  ordering 
bis  grenadiers  to  halt,  walked  calm- 
ly up  to  them,  and  throwing  open 
his  great  coat,  exclaimed,  *' 1 1  is  I, 
recognise  me ;  if  there  be  amongst 
you  one  soldier  who  would  kill  his 
emperor,  now  is  his  time."  This 
manoeuvre,  so  truly  in  the  French 
style,  '«nd  practised  by  a  man  who 
knew  the  troops  he  was  addressing, 
vas  completely  successful:  they 
tailed  repeated  shouts  of  <<  Long 


live  the  emperor !"  and  rushed  for* 
■  ward  to  embrace  the  guard.  Bo- 
naparte now  resolved  to  advance 
against  Grenoble,  the  garrison  of 
wnich  had  been  augmented  by- 
part  of  the  7th  and  11th  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  selected  on  pUr 
pose,  as  not  being  acquainted  with 
liis  person.  General  Marchand, 
who  commanded  the  place,  wais 
still  faithful  to  the  king  :  the  gates 
were  shut :  but  when  one  of  Bona- 
parte's officers  demanded  the  keys, 
the  garrison,  instead  of  firing,  raised 
the  siiout  of  '*  Lorrg  live  the  empe- 
ror!" and  began  to  beat  down  the 
gates.  The  people  of  this  town 
seem  to  have  united  with  the  gar- 
rison in  expressions  of  attachment 
to  Bonaparte.  But  how  far  his  re- 
ception from  the  people,  during  his 
^  march  to  Paiis,  was  positively  fa- 
vourable, and  when  favourable 
what  cau-ies  contributed  towards  it, 
will  be  afterwards  inquired  into^ 

The  day  after  Bonaparte  entered 
Grenoble,  he  received  all  the  civfl 
and  military  departments,  and  re- 
viewed the  troops.  But  he  did  not 
delay  here :  on  the  ccmrary/he  im- 
mediately resolved  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  garrison  to  push  on  to»» 
wards  Lyons,  as  the  occupation  of 
"  that  town  was  of  the  utmost  conse* 
quence  to  him. 

In  the  meantimethe  utmostalarm 
prevailed  at  Paris.  It  was  not  till  the 
5th  March  that  the  landing  of  Bona- 
parte was  known  at  the  Thuilleries  ; 
and  it  was  not  announced  In  the 
Monitetir  till  the  7th  of  that  mondi. 
On  the  9th  the  minister  of  war 
(Soult)  published  an  address  to 
the  army,  which  from  its  very  vio- 
lence against  Bonaparte  was  exces- 
sively suspicious  :  at  the  same  time 
both  the  chambers  met,  and  ad- 
dressed the  king.  Hitherto  the 
progress  of  Bonaparte  had  been  re- 
presented in  the  Moniceur  as  ex- 
T  tremeljr- 
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tremely  slow  and  difEcnlt :  it  was 
positively  stated  that  no  troops  had 
joined  himi  and  soon  afterwards 
nis  situation  was  represented  as  de- 
sperate. The  Moniteur  of  the  1 1  th, 
however,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
all,  announced  that  Bonaparte  would 
sleep  at  Lyons  on  the  10th.  *  Mar- 
shal Souk  now  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Clarke,  duke  of  Feltre. 
As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  Bo- 
naparte's landing  was  known  at  Pa- 
ris, Monsieur,  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  count  of  Damas  set  off  and 
proceeded  rapidly  to  Lyons  :  but 
the  efforts  of  Monsieur  to  join 
either  the  soldiers  or  the  people 
there,  seem  to  have  been  totally 
useless ;  and  he  judged  it  prudent 
'  to  leave  the  city.  Nor  was  mar- 
shal Macdonald,  who  arrived  soon 
afterrvards,  more  successful.  There 
was  therefore  no  impediment  to 
the  entrance  of  Bonaparte  into 
Lyons.  Here  he  stopped  a  few 
days,  and  then  set  forward  towards 
Paris. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  the 
court  of  the  Thuilleries  to  adopt 
die  most  vigorous  measures  to  rouse 
the  people  in  their  favour,  as  well 
as  to  oppose  his  further  progress 
by  the  soldiers,  if  they  could  be 
trusted.  But  the  ministers  of  Louis 
were  eitlier  falihlebs  to  him,  or  they 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  si- 
tuation in  which  they  were  placed. ' 
Louis  acknowledged  that  he  would 
in  future  adhere  more  strictly  to 
the  charter :  and  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois  now  for  the  first  time  swore  to 
maintain  it.  But  there  was  no 
consistency,  no  decision  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court ;  some  of  them 
plainly  told  the  advance  of  Bona- 
parte, and  their  consequent  fears; 
whilst  odiers,  and  especially  the  of- 
ficial declarations  and  speeches,  in- 
dicated that  the  attempt  of  Bona- 
'paite  was  desperate.    A  proclama- 


tion from  the  king  to  the  people, 
and  another  to  the  army,  was  pub- 
lished :— <iddr^sses  poured  in  from 
all  quarters.  The  duke  of  Felur, 
the  new  minister  of  war,  ended  a 
long  speech  on  the  13th,  by  assuring 
the  peers  that  the  accounts  were 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  presi- 
dent (  Laisne)  told  the  deputies  that 
every  one  was  at  his  post,  and  that 
all  France  was  armed  against  the 
traitor-  On  the  15th  the  Moniteur 
declared  that  Bonaparte  was  at 
Lyons  with  a  few  harassed  troops ; 
and  that  the  deputies  wlio  arrived 
in  Paris  brought  the  most  satisfac- 
tory accounts  of  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
partments.—Hence  we  may  clearly 
see  that  the  same  system  of  false- 
hood and  deceit  which  had  been 
so  long  practised  by  Bonaparte,  was 
systematically  pursued  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  Louis:  but,  unfortunately, 
they  did  not  possess  tlie  talents  or 
means-  to  render  it  effective  and 
useful. 

As  it  now  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  regular  army 
against  the  invader,  nr^arslial  Ney 
was  selected  to  command  them.  He 
professed  the  most  warm,  zealous, 
and  sincere  attachment  to  Louis, 
and  the  utmost  detestation  of  his 
old  mas:er,  Bonaparte.  Both  these 
feelings  were  expressed  in  such  vio- 
lent language,  that  his  future  trai- 
torous coqduct  could  not  surpiise 
any  body  :  it  was  indeed  astonish- 
ing that  any  confidence  sliould  have 
been  placed  in  him ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  saidy  What 
could  L(;uis  do  ?  the  armv  it  was 
well  known  was  favourable  to  Bo- 
naparte. Ney^ however,  set  off  to 
take  the  command ;  and  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  his  movements  and 
proceedings  at  first  were  satisfac- 
tory :  it  was  even  stated  that  tJiere 
had  been  a  partial  engagement  be- 
tween him  and  his  old  master.  But 
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U  a  short  time  the  acconnts  were 
suspicious:  Nej  had  advanced  so 
far  as  to  have  crossed  Bonaparte's 
line  of  advance  ;  but  instead  of  op«, 
posing  him,  he  contented  himself 
with  following  him.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  deceit  was  kept  up  at  Pa- 
ris. It  was  officially  announced  that 
Bonaparte's  situation  was  extreme- 
ly critical}  for  in  his  rear  .wa^  Ney, 
and  on  his  flanks  were  the  forces 
under  Macdonald,  &c.  while,  if  he 
advanced,  Paris  was  so  defended 
that  he  could  not  possibly  succeed. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Bo- 
naparte.  On  the  17th  of  March  he 
arrived  at  Auxerre.:  on  the  13th 
the  troops  of  Ney  had  declared  for 
him  ;  and  at  Auxerre  he  was  join- 
ed by  Ney  hiiTiself.  The  order  of 
the  day,  by  which  Ney  proclaimed 
his  most  infamous  traitorism,  is 
dated  Lou is-le-Saulnier,  March  15, 
It  begins  with  stating  that  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons  is  lost  forever;  that 
the  legitimate  dynasty  which  the 
French  nation  adopted,  re-ascends 
the  throne.  He  then  proceeds  to 
talk  of  .the  sacred  cause  of  liberty 
and  independence:  but  seems  chiefly 
to  rest  his  hopes  of  rousing  the  sol- 
diers by  an  appeal  to  glory,  which 
he  asserts  the  Bourbons  had  wished 
to  debase. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  Fontain- 
bleau  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  March,  having  been  joined 
by  nearly  all  the  regiments  in  his 
route,  and  even  by  those  which-were 
stationed  at  some  distance  from  it. 
On  ihe  19th  the  Moniteur  contain- 
ed another  address  from  the  king  to 
the  army  ;  and  an  order  of  the  day 
stated  that  marshal  Macdonald  had 
taken  the  command-in-chief  under 
the  duke  of  Berri,  and  would  esta- 
blish his  head  quarters  the  next  day 
lit  Ville-Juif.  The  king's  address 
threatened  rebellious  France  with 
900|000  foreign  troops,  if  they  were 


so  base  and  disloyal  as  not  to  opi 

Ebse  Bonaparte.  -  Hitherto  Louis 
ad.  talked  of  dying  in  the  defence 
of  his  capital ;  but  on  the  night  of 
the  t9th  he  was  awakened,  and 
told  that  Bonaparte  must  by  that 
time  be  near  Fontainbleau^  and 
that  the  carriages  which  would  con- 
vey him  from  Paris  were  in  wait- 
ing. In  the  Moniteur  of  the  next 
day  he  issued  the  following  pro-- 
clamation. 

*«  Paris, March  19. — Proclamation: 
—Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  France  and  Navarre,  to 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  the 
peers  of  France,  arid  the  deputies 
of  the  departments : — 
'«  Divine*  Provi(knce,  who  recall- 
ed us  to  the  throne  of  our  fathers, 
now  permits  that  this  throne  should 
be  shaken  by  the  defection  of  a  part 
of  the  armed  force  who  had  sworn 
to  defend  it.     We  might  avail  our- 
selves of  the  faithful  and  patriotic 
dispositions  of  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
to  dispute  the  entrance  into  tt  of  the 
rebels :  but  we  shudder  at  the  cala- 
mines of  every  description  which  a 
combat  within  its  walls  would  bring 
iipori  the  inhabitants. 

"  We  retire  with  a  few  brave  men, 
whom  ii\trigue  and  perfidy  will  not 
succeed  in  detaching  from  their 
duties  ;  and  since  we  cannot  de-. 
fend  our  capital,  we  will  proceed  to 
some  distance  to  collect  forces,  and 
to  seek  at  another  point  of  the  king- 
dom,  not  for  subjects  more  loving 
and  faithful  than  our  good  Parisi- 
ans^ but  for  Frenchmen  more  ad- 
vantageously situated  to  declare 
themselves  for  the  good  cause. 

"  The  existing  crisis  will  subside 
into  a  calm.  We  have  the  sooth-^ 
ing  presentiment,  that  those  misled 
soldiers,  whose  defection  exposes 
our  subjects  to  so  many  dangers,». 
Will  soon  discover  their  error,  and 
T  2  will 
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^ill  find  in  omr  iftdulgesce,  and  in 
ouf  affection,  the  recompense  oif 
their  return  to  their  duty. 

**  We  will  soon  return  into  the 
tnidst  of  thi«  good  people,  to  whom 
we  shall  once  more  bring  peace  and 
happiness. 

**  For  these  causes  we  declare  and 
ordain  as  follows : —    ' 

**  Art.  U  In  terms  of  the  SOth 
Srtxcle  of  the  constitutional  charter, 
and  the  4th  article  of  the  2d  title  of 
the  law  of  the  14th  August,  1814, 
the  session  of  the  chamber  of  peers, 
and  that  of  the  chamber  of  depu* 
ties,  for  1814,  are  declared  at  an 
end.  The  peers  and  the  deputies 
shall  forthwith  separate* 

«2.  -We  convoke  a  new  session  of 
the  chamber  of  peers,  and  the  session 
for  1 8 1  £  of  the  deputies.  The  peers, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  departments 
shall  meet  at  the  soonest  possible 
period,  in  the  place  which  we  shall 


deeming  his  abode  there  ssife*  hi* 
finally  fixed  himself  at  Ghent.  Only 
about  200  of  his  household  troops 
seem  to  have  followed  him^into  his 
exile ;  but  at  Ghent  he  was  alxno^ 
daily  joined  by  ofiicers  from  France, 
though  it  is  believed  by  scarcely  a 
single  soldier-  Previous  to  the  de- 
parture of  Louis  from  Paris^  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  was  sent  into  JLa 
Vend '♦,  and  full  powers  of  enlisting 
men  were  transmitted  to  the  duke 
of  Argoulfime  in  the  south. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  March,  Bonaparte  learnt 
at  Fontainbleau  that  Louis  had  left 
Paris ;  and  at  twelve  he  departed 
for  the  capital:  the  royal  army  that 
had  marched  to  oppose  him,  joined 
him  near  the  gates  of  Paris.  At 
eleven  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at 
the  Thuilleries.  By  the  troops  and 
by  the  populace  his  arrival  was 
most  warnily  greeted ;  but  by  the 


point  out  as  the  provisional  seat  of   more  respectable  classes,  who  were 
our  government.  _  Aiiy  assembly  of  *  anxious  for  peace  and  repose,  but 


either  chamber  held  elsewhere,  with- 
out our  authority,  is  from  this  mo* 
ment  declared  null  and  illegal. 

**3.  Our  chancellor  and  ministers 
are  each,  in  what  concerns  him, 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
present  proclamation,  which^shall 
be  communicated  to  both  chambers, 
published  and  posted  up  in  Paris 
and  in  the  departments,  and  for- 
warded to  all  tne  prefects,  sub-pre- 
fects, courts,  and  tribunals  of  the 
kingdoms. 

«  Given  at  Paris  the  1 9th  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  oiir  Lord,  1815, 
and  the  20th  of  our  reign. 

"By  the  king.  (Signed)  "Louis. 
The  chanc.  of  France,  Dam  bray." 

Louis  retreated  at  first  to  Abbe- 
Tille.  His  retreat  v^as  not  molested  ; 
it  excited  in  many  places  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people,  but  it  did  not 
rou86  ihem  in  his  defence.  From  Ab- 
beville he  went  to  Lisle ;  but  not 


who  foresaw  in'his  return  the  cause 
of  a  new  war,  he  was  received  in 
gloomy  silence. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  events 
which  passed  from  the  departure  of 
Bonaparte  from  Elba  till  his  arri- 
val at  Paris,  we  shall  conclude  this 
chapter  by  an  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  which  led  to  this  at- 
tempt, and  which  insured  its  won- 
derful success. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question, 
whedier  or  not  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte was  the  result  of  premedita- 
tion and  deep-laid  conspiracy,  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  at  a  satisfactory 
answer:  there  are,  however,  se- 
veral circumstances,  which  perhaps 
may  enable  us  to  approximate  the 
truth. 

In  the  first  place,  long  before  he 
did  return,  there  was  in  different 
parts  of  France,  a  mysterious  aii4 
vague  rumour  that  he  would  ugM 
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appear  in  France  at  the  season  of 
the  ttolet.  It  seems  not  at  all  like* 
\j  that  this  rumour  would  originate 
and  spread  so  widely  as  it  actually 
did«  unless  there  were  some  ground 
for  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  disband- 
ed soldiers  were  obsenred  to  bend 
their  footsteps  in  great  numbers  to« 
wftrds  the  south  of  France  ; — ^in  re- 
ality, 'nearly  in  that  route  which 
Bonaparte  pursued  in  his  march  to 
Paris. 

Besides  these  two  notorious  f acts* 
there  are  other  circumstances  which 
render  it  probable  that  Bonaparte's 
return  was  expected,  if  not  regular- 
ly planned.  The  military  naturally 
looked  forward  to  him  as  their 
chief:  under  the  Bourbons  they 
^ere  made  of  little  account ;  nor 
coold  they  expect  that,  even  in  the 
event  of  war,  they  would  be  placed 
on  the  same  favourable  footmg,  or 
liave  such  prospectsopened  to  them, 
as  they  possessed  under  Bonaparte. 
Of  this  disposition,  and  the  wish,  if 
not  the  expectation  of  his  return 
founded-  upon  it,  Bonaparte  could 
not  be  ignorant:  indeed  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
very  regular  and  accurate  informa- 
^n  wiui  regard  to  what  was  pass- 
ine^  and  what  were  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  all  parties  in  France. 
•  There  was  also  a  powerful  and 
active  party,  who  on  some  accounts 
were  anxious  for  the  return  of  Bo- 
naparte^  as  well  as  the  soldiers. 
This  party  consisted  of  two  classes  : 
one  composed  of  the  violent  revolu- 
tionists, who  could  not  be  content 
nnder  any  settled  and  regular  go- 
Wprnment}  and  the  other  of  con- 
•dtotioDalists,  as  they  styled  them^ 
selves^  7bc  latter  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  Bour^ipns  because  they  did 
not  adhere  to  thr  constitution  by 
Which  they  were  plapp4  Pn  the 
throne^  and  th^  tlK>ught^  (f  they 


could  maVe  use  of  Bonaparte  and 
his  army  to  drive  out  the  Bourbons, 
they  could  afterwards  obliee  him 
to  aeree  to  a  free  constitution. 
Could  this  last  class  have  attained 
their  object  of  driving  out  the 
Bourbons,  without  having  recourse 
to  Bonaparte,  they  undoubtedly 
would  have  preferred  that  alter- 
native; but  no  other  man  possessed 
the  influence  he  did  over  the  sol* 
diers  ;  and  therefore  he  was  a  pro^ 
per  instrument  for  them  in  this 
point  of  view^  though  highly  ob- 
jectionable and  dangerous  in  many 
other  respects. 

By  the  ar^y,  therefore,  and  those 
who  were  adverse  to  the  Bourbons, 
Bonaparte's  return  was  andoabted* 
ly  expected,  and  in  some  Hegree 
planned:  whether  the  latter  in- 
trusted him  with  their  plans,  is  not 
so  evident  $  though  there  is  reasoit 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant  of  them ;  and 
that  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  rtm 
covery  of  the  throne  of  France, 
merely  knowing  that  the  army  were 
still  attached  to  him,  and  anxious 
for  his  return,  and  that  a  large  par- 
ty, in  Paris  especially,  would  gladly 
Kail  him  as  their  deliverer  from  the 
Bourbons. 

The  causes  which  led  to  his  most 
wonder^l  march  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time  from  Cannes  to  Pa- 
ris, are  more  palpable  and  easily 
detected.  The  principal  eausee 
were  undoubtedly  the  indiflFerence 
and  fears  of  the  people,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  the  army.  Had  the 
latter  not  been  designedly  placed 
nearly  in  the  line  of  his  route,  so  as 
to  form  in  fact  a  body-guard  for 
him,  though  they  did  not  actually 
join  him,  it  is  possible  that  the  pea* 
pie  might  have  risen,  and  either 
driven  him  back  or  captured  himj 
ii— we  say  it  is  possible,  though  there 
is  but  little  reason  to  believe  that 
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this  would  have  occurred  in  more 
than  one  part  of  his  route  :  for  in 
reality  the  people  were  indiflferent, 
or  apprehensive  of  suffering  if  they 
took  an  active  part  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Some  were  at- 
tached to  him,  or  perhaps  more 
strictly  speaking,  were  dibinclined 
towards  the  Bourbons,  because  they 
dreaded  that  they  would  restore  the 
property  of  the  emigrants,  and  re- 
^tablish  feudal  rights ;  and  others 
were  sunk  in  apathy,  and  patiently 
waited,  as  if  they  were  uninterested 
in  the  issue, to  seeJiow  it  would  end; 

^  and  such  of  the  people  as  were  po- 
sitively and  warmly  attached  to  the 
Bourbons,  were  afraid  to  oppose  a 
jhan,  who^  they  would  naturally 
suppose,  would  not  have  made  the 
attempt  unless  be  were  certain  of 
being  well  support^,  and  against 
whom  they  saw  the 'soldiers  abso- 

'  lotely  unwilling  to  act. 

If  we  reflect  coolly  and  impar- 
tially on  these  circumstances,  the 
march  of  Bonaparte  from  Cannes 
to  Paris  wijil  not  appear  so  very  ex- 
traordinary: be  marched  in  fact 
with  his  own  troops  always  near 
him ;  and  though  they  were  per- 
haps not  disposed  actively  to  sup- 
port him,  yet,  in  case  of  the  people 
having  risen  against  him,  there  is 
BO  doubt  that  they  would  have  pro- 
tected him ;  and  this  apprehension 
must  have  weighed  with  the  people, 
and  kept  such  of  them  quiet  and 
passive  who  would  otherwise  have 
risen  against  him* 


*  That  Soult,  the  minister  of  war, 
in  a  great  pleasure  arranged  things 
in  his  favour,  there  can  be  no  doubt: 
divisional  and  regimental  order* 
books  and  papers  were  found  oa 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  from  which 
it  appears  that,  early  in*  the  month, 
of  February,  all  leaves  of.  absence 
and  furloughs  were  recalled;  the 
rigoui:  against  deserters  was  re- 
doubled ; — the  regiments  were  di- 
rected to  fill  up  their  vacancies  even 
from  the  disbanded  pensioners,  and 
the  officers  and  men  were  to  hold 
themselves  in  constant  readiness 
and  full  marching  order  for  the 
first  week  in  March:  and  aU  this 
on  the  pretence  of  some  revievrsor 
inspections  which  were,  announced 
for  that  period. 

Bonaparte  landed  in  that  milU 
tary  division  of  France  of  which 
marshal  Massena  had  the  con^ 
niand ;  yet  the  piarshal  took  no  mea- 
sures for  securmg  him,  or  arrestine 
his  progress.  Now,  when  the  lead- 
ing military  men  thus  gave  un- 
doubted proofs  that  they  wished 
well  to  the  enterprise  of  Bonaparte^ 
is  it  surprising  that  the  people  were 
afraid  to  move  against  him  ?  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  which  perhaps  codid 
not  have  had  existence  in  any  coun- 
try but  France,  that  Bonaparte  was 
exposed  to  much  more  danger  when 
he  travelled  through  the  south  of 
France  ^on  his  way  to  Elba,  th^aa 
when  he  marched  from  Cannes  to 
Paris  to  reconquer  his  throne. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

ProcetcTings  of  the  Allies  in  consequence  of  tJje  Landing  of  Bonaparte  in  France 
-^Dcclaraihn.of  the  ]3tb  of  March--^bservations  on  it  ^Proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament — Treaty  of  the  2.'>/A  of  March — Bonaparte^ s  Circular 
Letter  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Kurope^  offermg  Peace^-^ Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna — Treaties  of  Accession  and  Subsidy  between  Great 
iritain  and  toe  Continental  Po*wtrs — Positions  taken  up  by  the  Allied 
jf/inus. 


IT  h  said  that  when  Bonaparte 
Ixnded  at  Cannes  he  exclaiiped 
**  Benold  an  end  to  the  labours  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna !"  But  this  con- 
gress was  not  so  easily  dissolved : 
K)r.wiihin  a  very  short  time  after 
the  intelligence  of  this  enterprise 
reached  the  members  of  it,  they  as- 
sembled ^.nd  drew  up  the  following 
declaration  — 

"The  powers  who  have  signed 
the  treaty  of  Parisj  assembled  in 
congress  at  Vienna,  being  informed 
of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte^ 'and  of  his  entrance  into 
France  with  an  armed  force,  owe  it 
to  their  own  dignity  and  the  inter- 
est of  social  order,  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  sentiments  which 
this  event  has  excited  in  them. 

**  By  thus  breaking  the  convention 
which  established  him  %n  the  island 
of  Elba,  Bonaparte  destroys  the 
only  legal  title  on  which  his  exist- 
ence depended :  by  appearing  again 
in  France  with  projects  of  confusion 
and  disorder^  he  has  deprived  him- 
self of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  has  manifested  to  the  universe 
that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor 
•truce  With  him.  The  powers  con- 
sequently declare,  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  with- 
out the  pale  of  civil  and  social  rela- , 
tions,  and  that»  as  an  enemy  and 
distnrber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  be  has  rendered  himself  lia- 
ble to  public  vengeance. 


"  They  declare  at  the  same  time, 
that  firmly  resolving  to  maintain 
entire  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  30th 
of  May  181 4<,  and  the  dispositions 
sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  and  those 
which  they  have  resolved  on,  or 
shall  hereafter  resolve  on,  to  com- 
plete and  to  consolidate  it,  they  will 
employ  all  their  means,  aod  will 
unite  all  their  efforts,  that  the  ge- 
neral peace,  the  object  of  the  wishes 
of  Eiu-ope,  and  the  constant  pur- 
pose of  their  labours,  may  not  again 
be  troul)]ed,  and  to  guaranty  against 
every  attempt  winch  shall  threat- 
en to  replunge  the  world  into  the 
disorders  and  miseries  of  revolu- 
tions. 

"And  although  entirely  persua(}* 
ed  that  all  France  rallying  round  its 
legitimate  sovereign,  will  imme- 
diately annihilate  this  last  attempt 
of  a  criminal  and  impotent  delirium; 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sentiments  and 
guided  by  the  same  principles,. de- 
clare, that  if,  contrary  to  all  calcu- 
lations, there  should  result  from 
this  event  any  real  danger,  they 
will  be  ready  to  give  the  king  of 
France  and  to  the  French  nation, 
or  to  any  other  govern  menu  that 
shall  be  attacked,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  be  called  upon,  all  the  assist- 
ance requisite  to  restoi^  pubHc  tran- 
quillity, and  to  make  a  common 
cause  against  all  those  who  should 
undertake  to  compromise  it. 
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^  "The  present  declaration  inserted 
in 'the  register  of  the  congress  as- 
sembled  at  Vienna  on  the  13th  of 
March,  181 5,  shall  be  made  public. 
«*  Done  and  attested  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  high  powers  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

*'Fienna,  March  13,  1815." 
Here  follow  the  signatures  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  courts. 
Austria.      Fritui  Mettenucb^ 
Bar$n  WdSfenbirg. 
France*         Prince  Talleyrand^ 

The  Duke  ofDalberg* 
LatourDu  P'tHy 
Count  AkxtsDe  Noculles* 
Great  Brit.  WeUingtmp 
Clancarty^ 
Caihcartf 
SUwcurt. 
Portugal.    Count  Paimela    Sai- 

danba  Loho, 
Pmssuu        Pytnce  Hardcnhergf 

Baron  Humboldt, 
Russia.       >  Count  Rasumowskyt 
Count  Stacielbergf 
Count  Ncsseirode* 
Spain.  P»  Gome%  Labrador, 

Sweden,  Loewenhelm* 
As  soon  as  this  declaration  was 
Iknown  in  Great  Britain,  it  created 
41  strong  sensation :  it  was  conclu- 
ded by  the  opposition,  that  there 
vere  passages  in  it  which  sanction- 
ed the  doctrine  of  assassination  ; 
and  that  the  whole  tenor  of  it  was 
indefensible.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  there  are  parts  of  it  worded  so 
loosely,  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing 
the  objectionable  construction  put 
upon  them  ;  and  though  from  the 
known  honour  of  the  persons  whose 
names  are  annexed  to  this  state  pa- 
per, it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
conceive  that  they  meant  to  give 
the  slightest  countenance  to  the 
doctrfne  of  assassination  ;  yet  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  what  they  really 
did  mean  to  express,  they  had  ex- 
pressed in  more  precise  a|id  accu- 
rate language* 


In  Great  Britain,  the  imptesston 
made  by  Bonaparte's  escape  and 
arrival  at  Paris  was  verv  jrreat :  of 
course,  the  topic  was  agitated  in 
parlian^ent.  Ministers  were  severely 
censured  for  having  been  negligent 
in  th^  custody  of  him;  and  this 
censure  at  first  sight  appeared  well 
grounded:  but  they  extricated  them- 
selves from  it  with  considerable 
adroitness.  They  acknowledged 
that  the  terms  granted  to  Bona^ 
parte  by  tlie  treaty  of  Fontainbleau 
were  much  more  favourable  than 
he  oughc  to  have  obtained  :  but 
they  observed,  that  the  allies  had  in 
a  manner  insisted  on  granting  hita 
such  terms ;  and  of  course  Great 
Britain  was  obliged  to  accede  to 
them.  By  these  terms  he  was  ac- 
knowledged as  an  independent 
sovereign  of  the  island  of  Elba  ;  of 
course  no  foreign  power  had  any 
right  10  prevent  him  from  leaving 
that  island  if  he  were  so  disposed* 
Even  allowing,  then,  that  the  island 
could  have  been  strictly  and  sno- 
cessfuUy  watched  by  British  cruiz- 
ers — which,  however,  ministers  con- 
tended was  impractic  ^ble  ;-yet  they 
had  no  more  right  to  blockade  this 
island,  than  they  had  to  blockade 
Sicily  or  Sardinia.  The  fault  then 
lay  in  placing  Bonaparte  in  a  spot 
so  convenient  for  carrying  into 
execution  any  enterprise  against 
France  j  and  in  placing  him  there, 
not  as  a  captive,  but  as  a  sovereign. 
The  next  point  of  dispute  be* 
tween  ministers  and  the  opposition, 
regarded  the  policy  or  necessity  of 
going  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling Bonaparte  from  the  throne 
of  France.  The  opposition  ob- 
jected to  going  to  war  on  several 
f rounds: — because  he  c6ul4  ^^ 
ave  achieved  what  he  had  done^ 
unless  the  people  as  well  as  the 
army  were  decidedly  m  his  Avour ; 
and  to  go  to  war  (mder  «uch  ^'* 
pui^stancea  would  not  only  be  VA^^ 
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ness,  bat  directly  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Briti^i  constitution, 
since  it  would  be  a  w^r  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  forcing  a  gtjvernment  on 
France.  The  ministers  on  the 
other  hand  contended  that  there* 
was  good  reason  to  btiieve  that  the 
people  of  France  were  not  attached 
to  Isonaparte,  but  to  the  Bourbons ; 
and  that  he  had  very  inadequate 
means  to  support  himself  on  the 
throne  which  he  had  sei^.ed.  They 
further  declared,  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  force 
the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  but  to. 
drive  Bonaparte  ftom  it :  and  that 
though  the  British  constitution  for- 
bad the  former  attempt,  yet  the 
known  ambition  of  Bonaparte  fully 
justified  the  latter.  The  opposi- 
tion next  objected  to  the  proposed 
war,  on  the  ground  of  the  exhaust- 
ed state  of  our  finances.  The  reply 
to  this  objection,  however,  was  suf- 
ficiently obvious  and  simple:  if  Bo- 
naparte were  permitted  to  establish 
biiiiself  firmly  on  the  throne  of 
France, it  would  require  much  more 
expensive  and  powerful  e£Forts  to 
oppose  him,  than  if  he  were  attack- 
ed immediately.  Besides,  ministers 
contended,  that  in  tfie  present  state 
of  France  he  could  not  muster  a 
large  army ;  thai  in  the  west  and 
south  the  people  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  him ;  and  even  in  the 
other  parts  of  the^  kingdom  they 
would  not  come  forward  in  his  sup- 
part.  If,  therefore,  Europe  came 
loT^ward  without  loss  of  time,  his 
dethronement  was  certain. 

Bonaparte  was  himself  aware  of 
the  precarious  tenure  on  which  he 
hela  hts  throne,  and  that  the  ad» 
herents  he  actually  possessed  would 
diminish  iti  numbers,  and  lose  their 
zealy  if  they  apprehended  that  the 
consequences  or  his  return  would 
bearentwalof  the  war.  He  there* 
ibre  caused  the  report  to  be  circn. 
lated  that  ^n^said  bad  conahed 


at  his  escape  :-^As  her  frijg^ates  were 
stationed  off  the  island  of  Elba, 
how,  he  asked,  was  it  possible  that 
he  should  have  escaped  unless  the 
British  government  had  connived 
at  it?  Austria  he  represented  as 
decidedly  favourable  to  his  views ; 
and  he  amuai^d  the  credulity  of  the 
people  ot,  Paris  by  assurances  that  ^  • 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa  would  / 
soon  be  amongst  them. 

The  declaration  of  the  allies  of 
the  1  Sth  of  March  was  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  its  promulga* 
tion  kept  back  from  the  French 
papers ;  and  when  it  was  published 
m  them,  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
commeniary,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prove  that  Talleyrand 
alone  had  infused  into  it  that  bitter 
spirit  of  personal  invective  against 
Bonaparte,  by  which  it  was  disun- 
guished :  and  it  was  added,  that 
the  allies,  having  put  forth  this  de« 
claration  before  they  knew  how  he 
was  received  in  France,  would  re- 
call, or  at  least  not  repeat  it,  wheii 
tliey  learnt  that  he  had  triumphant* 
ly  entered  the  metropolis. 

Many  persons  in  this  countrj 
were  of  the  same  opinion  :  but  the 
following  treaty  of  the  allied  powers, 
signed  at  Vienna  on  thfe  25th  of 
March,  as  soon  as  they  learnt  the 
entry  of  Bonaparte  inta  Paris, 
plainly  proved  that  they  were  re- 
solved to  drive  him  out  of  France. 

«*His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
,  having  taken  into  consi- 
deration the  consequences  which  the 
invasion'  of  France  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  the  actual  situation 
of  that  kingdom,  may  produce  with 
respect  to  the  safety  of  Europet 
have  resolved,  in  conjunction  witb 
his  majesty  the  &c.  &c.  &c.  to  ap«  - 
ply  to  that  important  circumstance 
the  principles  consecrated  by  tkm. 
treaty  pfChauinont. 
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"  They  have  consequently  re- 
solved to  renew,  by  a  solemn  treaty, 
signed  separately  Jjy  each  of  the  four 
powers  with  each  of  the  three  otliers, 
the  engagement  to  preserve,  against 
«very  atuck,  the  order  of  things  so 
happily  established  in  Europe,  and 
to  determbe  upon  the  i^ost  elFeciual 
means  of  fulfilling  that  engage- 
ment, as  well  as  of  giving  it  all  the 
extension  which  the  present  circum« 
stances  so  imperiously  call  for. 

"  Article  1.  Tlie  high  contract* 
ing  parties  above  mentioned  so- 
kmnly  enga|^e  to  unite  the  re- 
sources  of  tneir  respective  states  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  entire 
ihe  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Paris  the  SOth  of  May 
1814 ;  as  also  the  stipulations  de* 
termined  upon  and  si^ed  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  with  the  view 
to  complete  the  disposition  of  that 
treaty,  tp  preserve  them  against 
all  infringement,  and  particularly 
against  uie  designs  of  Napoleon 
Sonaparte.  For  this  purpose  they 
engage,  in  the  spirit  of  the  decla* 
ration  of  the  13th  of  March  last,  to 
direct  in  common,  and  with  one 
,  accord,  should  the  case  require  it, 
all  their  efforts  against  him,  and 
against  all  those  who  should  already 
have  joined  his  faction,  or  shall 
hereafter  join  it,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  desist  from  his  projects,  and 
to  render  him  unable  to  disturb  in 
future  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
^nd  the  general  peace  under  the 
protection  of  which  the  lilghts,  the 
Uberty,  and  independence  of  na- 
tions had  been  recently  placed  and 
secured. 

*«Art.2.  Although  the  means 
destined  for  the  attainment  of  so 
great  and  salutary  an  object  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  limitation, 
and  although  the  high  contracting 
parties  are  resdived  to  devote  there* 
Ui  all  those  means  which,  in  their 
respective  situatioosr  ^7  V9  tna» 


bled  to  dispose  of,  they  have  never- 
theless agreed  to  keep  constantly  in 
the  field,  each,  a  force  of  150,000 
men  complete,  including  cavalry  ia 
the  piopoition  of  at  least  one-tenth, 
and  a  just  proportion  of  artillery, 
not  reckoning  garrisons;  and  to 
employ  the  same  actively  and  con- 
jointly against  the  common  enemy* 

"  Art.  3.  The  high  contracting 
parties  reciprocally  engage  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms  but  by  com- 
mon consent,  nor  before  the  object 
of  the  war,  designated  in  the  first 
article  of  the  present  treaty,  shall 
have  be'en  attained ;  nor  until  Bo- 
naparte shall  have  been  rendered 
absolutely  unable  to  create  distor* 
bance,  and  to  renew  his  attempts 
for  possessing  himself  of  the  su- 
preme power  in  France. 

**  Art.  4.  The  present  treaty 
being  principally  applicable  to  the 
present  circumstances,  the  stipula* 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  Chaumont, 
and  particularly  those  contained  iu 
the  sixteenth  aiticle  of  the  same^ 
shall  be  again  in  force,  as  soon  as 
the  object  actually  in  view  shall 
have  been  attained. 

'« Art.  5.  Whatever  relates  to  xh^ 
commai^i  of  the  combined  armies, 
to  supplies,  &c.  .shall  be  regulated 
by  a  particular  convention. 

«  Art.  6.  The  high  contracting 
parties  shall  be  allowed  respectively 
to  accredit  to  the  generals  com- 
manding their  armies,  officers  who 
shall  have  the  liberty  of  correspond- 
ing with  their  governments,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  information  of 
military  events,  and  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the 
armies. 

"Art-  7.  The  engagements  cn«- 
tered  into  by  the  present  treaty 
having  for  tlieir  object  the  mamte- 
nance  of  the  general  peace,  the 
high  coatracting  parlies  agree  to 
invice  all  the  powers  of  Euiope  to 
accede  to  die  same. 
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«  Art.  8.  The  present  treaty  hav- 
ing no  other  end  in  view  but  to  sup- 
port Frap<;e,  or  any  other  country 
which  may  be  invaded,  against  the 
enterprises  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
adherents,  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty shall  be' specially  invited  to  ac- 
cede hereunto ;' and,  in  the  event 
of  his  majesty's  requiring  the  forces 
sdpolated  in  the  second  article,  to 
make  known  wha(  assistance  cir- 
cumstances will  allow  him  to  bring 
forward  in  furtherance  of  the  ol:yect 
of  the  present  treaty." 

SEPARATE  ARTiCLi. 

"As  circumstances  might  pre- 
vent his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  keeping  constant- 
ly in  the  field  the  number  of  troops 
specified  in  the  2d  article,  it  is 
agreed  that  his  Britannic  majesty 
shall  have  the  option,  either  of  fur- 
nishing his  contingent  in  men,  or  of 
paying  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds 
sterling  per  annum  for-each  cavalry 
ioldier,  and  twenty  pounds  per  an- 
num for  each  infantry  soldier,  that 
may  be  waiting  to  complete  the 
number  stipulated  in  the  2d  ar- 
ticle." 

This  treaty,  of  course,  was  sent 
o?er  to  Great  Britain  to  be  ratified ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  wzu  ra* 
tified,  a  declaration  was  annexed  lo 
it  on  the  pa^t  of  the  prince  regent, 
.to  the  effect  that,,  as  it  was  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  British  con- 
sututioB  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  any  nation,  Bri- 
tain  acceded  to  the  treaty  only  so 
far  as  related  to  the  expulsion  of 
Bonaparte  from  the  throne  of 
Prance;  but  did. not  mean  to  com- 
mcQce  or  continue  hostilities  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  a  sovereign  on 
the  French  people. 

The   ^eaty  thus  ratifiedi    apd 
wiih  thii  declaracicm  annexed,  was  , 
^^t  h^  JK<9.ykDaai  mad  it  ^ppeoss 


from  an  official  letter  from  the  e:fxl 
of  Clancarty,  the  Briush  ambas- 
sador there,  that  the  views  and  in- 
tentions of  the  odier  allied  powexs 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Britain ; 
for  he  expressly  states,  that  "  the 
allies  are  at  war  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  some  security  for  their 
own  independence,  and  for  tlie  ro- 
conquest  of  that  peace  and  pernu^ 
nent  tranquillity  for  which  the 
world  has  so  long  panted.  Thejr 
are  not  even  at  war  for  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  security  which- 
France  can  afford  them  of  futuris 
tranquillity,  but  because  France^ 
under  its  present  chief,  is  unable  to 
afford  them  any  security  whatever. 
.  ^<  In  this  war  they  do  not  desire 
to  interfere  with  any  legitimate 
right  of  the  Fv^nch  people :  they 
have  no  design  to  oppose  the  ^laim 
of  that  nation  to  chodse  their  own 
form  of  government,  or  intention 
to  trench  m  any  respect  upon  their  . 
independence  as  a  great  and  frqe 
people;  but  they  do  think  they  have 
a  right,  and  that  of  tlie  highest  na- 
ture, to  contend  against  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  an  individual  as  the 
head  of  the  Aench  govemmenty 
whose  past  conduct  has  invariably 
demonstrated  that^  in  such  a  si- 
-  tuation,  he  will  not  suffer  other  tui- 
tions to  be  at  peace ;  whose  restless 
ambition,  whose  thirst  for  foreim 
conquest,  and  whose  disregard  tor 
the  rights  and  independeiu:e  of  other 
states,  must  expose  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope to  renewed  scenes  of  plunder 
and.  devastation. 

"  However  general  the  feelings 
of  the  sovereigns  may  be  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  king,  they, 
no  otherwise  seek  to  influence  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  in  the 
choice  of  tli^s,  or  a^ny  other  dynasty 
or  form  of  government,  than  msiy 
be  essential  to  the  safety  and  per- 
jnannxt  tranquiUiqr  of  the  rest  of 
Europe: 
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Europe:  luch  reasonable  secnritjr 
being  afforded  bj  France  in  this 
respect,  as  oth^r  states  have  a  legi- 
tin^ate  right  to  claim  in  their  own 
defence,  their  object  will  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  they  shall  joyfully  return 
to  that  state  of  peace  which  will 
then,  and  then  only,  be  open  to 
them ;  and  lay  down  those  arms, 
which  they  have  only  taken  up  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  tran- 
quillity so  eagerly  desired  by  them, 
on  the  part  of  their  respective  em- 
pires." 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
noting  the  principle  on  which  the 
allies  entered  on  this  new  war 
against  France,  in  order  that  we 
inay  be  enabled  hereafter  to  com- 
pare their  conduct  with  their  pro- 
fessions. It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted  from  lord  Clancarty's  offi- 
cial letter,  the  allies  declare  that 
*  they  no  otherwise  seek  to  influence 
Ae  proceedings  of  the  French  in 
the  choice  of  any  dynasty,  or  form 
cf  government,  than  may  be  es- 
genual  to  the  safety  and  permanent 
tranquillity  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ;'* 
thus  leaving  themselves  free  to  in- 
fiuence  the  French  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  provided  they  re- 
garded that  dynasty  as  essentiad  to 
Sie  safety  and  permanent  tranquil- 
lity of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

On  thie  4th  of  April,  Bonaparte 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  allied 
xnonarchs :  that  which  was  sent  to 
lord  Castlereagh  for  the  purpose  of 
being  Isud  before  the  prince  regent 
was  transmitted  to  Vienna,  where 
the  congress  deliberated  on  the 
overture.  In  this  letter  Caulincourt, 
in  whose  name  it  is  written,  begins 
by  stating  that  France  having  been 
lamentably  deceived  \a  the  nopes 
the  had  entertained  from  the  Bour- 
bons, after  soma  months  of  painful 
restrainiTy  had  bf  a  paiverm  la^ 


spontaneous  impulse  declared,  as 
her  delivereri  the  man  from  whom 
alone  she  can  expect  the  guarantee 
of  her  liberties  and  independence. 
When  this  man  appeared,  the  Bour- 
bon family  quitted  the  territory  of 
France,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood 
was  shed  for  their  defence.  •*  Borne 
upon  tlie  arms  of  his  people,  his 
majesty  his  traversed  France  from 
the  point  of  the  coast  at  vrhich  he 
at  first  touched  the  ground,  as  far 
as  the  centre  of  his  capital.**  Cau- 
lincourt then  proceeds  to  announce 
that  the  first  wish  of  his  master  is 
peace,  to  the  duration  of  which  be 
looks  forward  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  noblest  intentions :  he 
no  longer  wishes  for  the  trophies  of 
vain  ambition.  With  a  disposition 
to  respect  the  rights  of  other  na- 
tions, ne  has  the  pleasing  hope  that 
those  of  the  French  nation  will  re- 
main inviolate.— To  this  letter  no 
answer*  was  returned  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  allied  powers. 

The  congress  at  Vienna,  however, 
in  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  pub- 
lishing his  circular  letter^  deemed 
it  proper  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
examine  whether,  after  the  events 
that  had  passed  since  the  return  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  France,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  documents 
published  at  Paris  on  the  decla* 
ration  which  the  powers  issued 
against  him  on  the  ISth  of  Marchy 
it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  to 
a  new  declaration.  Tlie  positions 
laid  down  by  Bonaparte,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  declaration  of  the  13th 
of  March,  were  the  following: 

"That  that  dedamtton,  directed 
a^inst  Bonaparte  at  the  jperiod  of 
his  landing  on  the  coast  <x  Ftance, 
was  without  application  now  that 
he  had  laid  hold  df  the  mu  ^E^ 
Temnnent  without  open  resisance; 
and  that  this  JBict  suJBkiently  prov- 
ing Ae  wishes  of  tbe  natioDy  he  had 
'  ^  not 
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not  cmlf  r&«nttred  into  possession 
cf  his  old  lights  in  regard  to  France, 
bui  that  the  question  even  of  the 
legitimacy  of  his  government  had 
ceased  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
ef  the  powers ; 

"2.  That  by  offering  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Paris^  he  removed 
every  ground  of  war  against  him." 
The  committee  of  congress  were, 
specially  charged  to  take  into  con- 
sideration*— 

"  L  Whether  the  position  of  Bo- 
naparte in  regard  to  the  powers 
of  Europe  has  changed  by  the  fact 
of  his  arrival  at  Parts,  and  by  the 
circumstances  that  accompanied  the 
first  success  of  his  attempt  on  the 
throne  of  France ; 

"2.  Whether  the  offer  to  sane* 
tion  the  beaty  of  Paris  of  the  Slst 
of  May  181 4*  can  determine  the 
powers  to  adopt  a  system  different 
6-om  that  which  they  announced  in 
the  declaration  of  the  l^ith  of 
March  ; 

«'  2,  Whether  it  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  publish  a  new  declaration 
to  confirm  or  modify  tltat  of  the 
13th  of  March?" 

With  respect  to  the  first  question, 
the  comnxittee  came  to  this  general 
conclusion,  that  the  will  of  the 
Fi-exich  people  is  by  no  means  sufii- 
ci'w'nt  to  re-establish  in  a  legal  sense  ' 
a  government  proscribed  by  solemn 
engagements^  which  that  very  peo- 
ple entered  into  with  all  the  powers 
of  Europe;  and  that  they  cannot 
Under  any  pretext  give  validity,  as 
against  those  powers,  to  the  right  of 
tecalling  to  the  throne  him  whose 
exclusion  was  a  condition  prelimi- 
.  ^tary  to  erery  pacific  arrangement 
with  France;  the  wish  of  the  French 
people,  even  if  it  were  fully  ascer- 
tained, would  not  be  the  less  null 
and  of  no  effect  in  regard  to  Eu- 
fopey  towards  re-esublishing  a 
power    against  which  all  Europe 


has  been  in  a  state  of  permanent 
protest  from  the  dlst  of  March 
1814  to  the  iSth  of  March  1815f 
and  in  this  view  the  position  of 
Bonaparte  is  precisely  at  this  day. 
what  it  was  at  those  last-mentioned 
periods. 

With  respect  to  the  second  ques> 
tion,  the  committee  observe  that 
the  treaty  of  Paris  was  highly  fs^ 
vourable  to  France,  but  it  was  fa- 
vourable because  France  agreed  to  ^ 
give  up  Bonaparte:  never,  Ir  treat* 
mg  with  him,  would  the  allies  have 
consented  to  the  conditions  which 
they  granted  to  a  government 
which,  while  offering. to  Europe  a 
pledge  of  security  and  stability,  re* 
lieved  them  from  requiring  froa& 
France  tlie  guarantees  which  thef 
had  demanded  under  its  former  go* 
vernment.  This  clause,  th^  expul* 
sion  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  consei)t 
of  the  Frenchv  to  the  Bourbon  d^ 
nasty;  the  committee ,  observe,  it 
inseparable  from  the  treaty  of  Paris^ 
—to  abolish  it,  is  to  break  the  treaty  s 
if  therefore  the  return  of  Bonaparte 
is  widi  the  consent  of  the  French 
nation,  they,  by  this  consent,  in 
fact  declare  war  agatnst  Europe; 
for  the  state  of  pe^ce  did  not  exist 
between  Europe  and  France,  ex- 
cept by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the 
treaty  of  Paris  is  incompatible  with 
the  power  of  Bonaparte. 

The 'committee  next  proceed  to 
observe,  that  as  the  French  natioot . 
by  again  receiving  Bonaparte,  have 
in  fact  broken  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential articles  of  tlie  treaty  of  I^ri^ 
the  question  is  no  longer  the  n^ain- 
tenance  of  that  treaty,  but  the 
making  it  afresh ;  a,nd  with  whom 
is  it  to  be  now  entered  into  ?  The 
man  who,  in  now  offering  to  sane- 
tibn  the  treaty  of  Paris,  pretends  to 
substitute  his  ^guarantee  for  that  o£ 
a  sovereign  whose  loyalty  was 
without  stain^and  benevolence  with- 
out 
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ont  measure^  is  the  same  ivho 
during  fifteen  years  ravaged  and 
laid  waste  the  earth,  to  find  means 
of  satisfying  hi^ ambition ;  who  sa* 
crificed  millions  ofvictims^  and  the 
happiness  of  an  entire  generation, 
to  a  system  of  conquests ;  whose 
trucesy  little  worthy  of  the  name  of 
pbsice,  have  only  rendered  him  more 
oppressive  and  more- odious  ;  who, 
after  having  by  mad  enterprises 
tired  fortune,  armed  all-  Europe 
against  him,  and  exhausted  all  the 
means  of  France,  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  projects  and  abdicated 
power,  to  save  some  relics  of  ex» 
istence ;  who,  at  the  moment  when 
the  nations  of  Europe. wer6  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  hope  of  a  du« 
rable  tranquillity,  meditated  new 
catastrophes ;  and  by  a  double ,  per- 
fidy towards  the 'powers  who  had 
too  generously  spared  him,  and  to- 
wards a  government  which  he  could 
not  attack  wichout  the  blackest  trea- 
son, usurped  a  throne  which  he  hr.d 
renounced,  and  which  he  never  oc- 
cupied except  for  the  misjJiy  of 
France  and  the  world.  This  man- 
has  no  other  guarantee  to  propose 
to  Europe  than  his  word.  After 
the  cruel  experience  of  fifteen  years, 
who  would  have  the  courage  to 
accept  tliis  guarantee  ?  who  could 
any  longer  respccc  the  security 
which  it  could  offer? 

The  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
.  tion  concludes  in  the  following  ani- 
mated terras: 

"  Peace  with  a  gpovemment 
placed  in  such  hands,  and  cot/.- 
po&ed  of  such  elements,  would  only 
be  a  perpetual  slate  of  uncertainty, 
anxiety,  and  danger.  No  power 
being  able  effectually  to  disarm, 
the  people  would  enjoy  none  of  the 
advantages  of  a  true  peace ;  they 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  ex- 
penses of  all  kinds ;  confidence  not 
being  able  to  establish  itself  any 


where,  industry  and  commerce 
would  every  where  languish;  no- 
thing would  be  stable  in  political 
delations :  a  sullen  discontait  would 
spread  over  all  countries ;  and  from 
day  to  day,  Europe  in  alarm  would 
expect  a  new  explosion.  The  so- 
vereigns have  certainly  not  misun- 
derstood the  interest  of  their  people, 
in  judging  that  an  open  war,  with 
all  its  inconveniences  and  all  its 
sacrifices,  is  preferable  ta  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  the  measures 
which  they  have  adopted  have  met 
the  general  approbation. 

"  The  opinion  of  Europe  oii  this 
great  occasion  is  pronounced  in  a 
manner  very  positive  and  veiy  so- 
lemn ;  never  could  the  real  senti- 
ments of  nations  have  been  rccre 
accurately  known  and  more  f^^itli- 
fully  interpreted  than  at  a  mon.cr.t 
when  the  representatives  of  ail  the 
powers  were  assembled  to  consoli- 
date the  peace  of  lhe*world." 

With  respect  to  the  third  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  necessary  to  pub- 
lish a  new  declaration,  the  com- 
mittee remark  that  the  precedini: 
observations  furnish  the  answer  ta 
tliip.     It  considers, 

"1.  That  the  dech^ ration 'of  tIjc 
ISth  of  March  was  dictated  to  th« 
powers  by  reasons  of  st\ch  eviJent 
justice  and  ^nch  deci  ive  weight, 
that  none  cf  the  sophistries  by 
which  it  is  pretended  to  l>e  attacked 
can  at  :iU  afTcct  it : 

"2.  That  these  reasons  remain 
in  all  their  force  ;  and  that  the 
changes  which  have  in  fact  occur- 
red since  the  declaration  of  the  lOth 
of  March,  have  produced  no  alte- 
ration in  the  position  of  Bonaparte 
and  of  France  with  regard  to  the 
allies : 

«  3.  That  the  offer  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Paris  cannot  on  any. ac- 
count alter  the  disposition  of  the 
allies. 

"Therefore, 
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^'Hierefore,  the  conomittee  is  of 
opinion  that  ic  would  be  useless  to 
publish  a  fresh  declaration." 

The  allies  being  thus  determined 
on  war,  it  was  necessary  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  their 
troops  into  the  field.  Most  of  the 
Russians  had  already  retired  within 
the  frontiers  of  Poland  ;  the  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians  also  had  re. 
turned  to  tlieir  respective  countries. 
But  as  the  allies  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  the  most  prompt  and  vi- 
gorous measures,  it  was  resolved, 
that  all  tlie  troops  whidi  they  were 
tofarnish»  and  even  more  than  their 
quotas,  should  without  the  least 
delay  begin  their  march  towards 
the  frontiers  of  France.  The  plan 
cf  the  campaign  was  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  pursued  with  such 
success  during  tlie  year  1814;  that 
is,  France  was  to  be  invaded  in 
every  direction. 

But  the  continental  allies  could 
not  stir  in  this  momentous  affair 
unless  Britain  subsidized  tliem  most 
liberally.  For  tliis  purpose, the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  proposed 
and  carried  with  little  opposition 
the  renewal  of  tlie  income-tax,  and 
a  loan  to  an  almost  unparalleled 
extent  was  also  raised. 

Gieat  Britain  also  entered  into 
twelve  treaties  of  accesuon,.  and  25 
treaties  of  subsidy,  hy  the  treaty 
of  accession  wiili  Baden,  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  engaged  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  his  allies,,  not 
to  lay  down  his  arms  without  par- 
ticuLirly  taking  into  consideration 
the  interests  of  the  duke  pf  Baden, 
and  not  to  permit  the  political  ex* 
istence  of  the  duchy  to  be  violated. 
The  otlier  treaties  of  accession  were 
with  Bavaria,  Denmark,  Hanover, 
the  grand  duke  of  Hesse,  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Sar- 
dinia, Saxony,  Switzerland,.  Wur« 


temberg,  and  the  princes  and  free 
towns  of  Germany.  The  treaties 
of  subsidy  were  with  the  same 
powers,  and  by  these  Baden  was 
to  furpish  16,000  men,  iBavaxia 
60,000,  Denmark  15,000,  Hanover 
26,K)0,  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse 
80(X),  Sardinia  15,000,  Saxonf 
8000,  Wurtemberg  20,000,  be- 
sides the  troops  to  be  furnished  by 
the  princes  and  free  towns  of  Ger- 
many ;  so  that  Great  Britain-had  at 
her  command  upwards  of  200,000 
troops.  They  were  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  11/.  2s,  per  man,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  April  1816.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  force  is  independent  of  the 
150,000  men  which  the  four  great 
allied  powers,  England,  Russiat 
Austria,  and  Prussia  engaged  re- 
spectively to  furnish.'  There  was 
afterwards  entered  into  a  conven- 
tion of  subsidies  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  by  which  the 
-former  engaged  to  pay  the  latter^ 
under  the  head  of  additional  sub* 
sidy,  the  sum  of  416,666/. 

The  activity  in  Britain  in  the  em- 
barkation of  troops  was  very  great : 
and  as  the  British  forces  were  to 
protect  the  N^^therlands^  and  to  in- 
vade France  from  that  quarter,. they 
were  speedily  at  their  post.  Of 
these  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  forces 
of  the  king  of  tlie  Netherlands, 
of  Hanover,  and  of  some  of  the 
Geiman  principalities,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  war  appointed  general : 
his  grace's  head  quarters  were  at 
Brussels.  Furtber  to  the  east,  and 
so  near  the  duke  tiiat  they  could 
support  each  other,  was  prince  Blu- 
chei  :  he  had  under  him  the  Prus<* 
sian  and  Saxon  troops;  but  the  lat- 
ter, indienant  at  the  fate  of  their 
king  and  coiintry,  having  a  per- 
sonal dislike  to  the  Prussians,  and 
probably  instigated  by  the  Frencli, 
soon  mutinied,  and  even  ftiade  a 
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duing  attempt  on  the  life  of  Bla- 
cher»  in  whichi  howeyer^  they  did 
not  succeed.  This  rendered  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  send  'away 
most  of  the  Saxon  troops,  so  that 
Blucher  had  only  the  Prussians 
under  his  command*  By  the  be« 
ginning  of  June  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  at  the  head  of  about 
aO>000  troops;  of  \^hich  rather 
inore  than  half  were  English,  and 
the  rest  Dutch  and  Germans:  of 
the  English,  perhaps,  three-fourths 
were  veteran  troops,  who  had  long 
served  under  his  grace;  the  rest 
were  comparatively  raw  troops, 
not  accustomed  to  warfare  or 
inured  to  fatigue.  He  had  however 
with  him  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  horse  guards,  troops  which  hi- 
therto had  been  kept  almost  exclu- 


sively for  show,  but  which,  in  tfi*r 
battle  of  Waterloo,  proved  that 
they  were  real  Brirons  and  worthy 
of  fighting  under  Wellington.  The 
force  under  Blucher  probably 
amounted  to  120,000  men ;  it  con- 
sisted of  the  best  troops  in  tlie 
Prussian  service. 

The  'Russians  were  on  their 
march  from  Poland  ar^f  their  own 
country,  and  tl^ey  were  to  cntcf 
trance  to  the  s6uth-east  of  Blucheri 
that  is,  further  up  die  Rhine;  the 
Austrians,  &c*  were  to  enter  nearer 
Switzerland.  The  Austrians,  how- 
ever, were  too  much  occupied  with 
watching  Murat  in  Italy  to  afford 
any  expectation  that  they  would  be 
able  to  assist  the  rest  of  the  allies  in 
the  first  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Affairs  ojf  France  from  the  Arrival  of  Bonaparte  at  Pans  till  bis  D:parture 
for  the  Armies-^Smalt  camparative  Force  which  be  was  nble  to  bring  Into 
the  Field^^Remarks  on  this  Polnt'^^Clrcumstances  unfavourable  to  Bona^ 
parte  with  respect  to  his  Troops^^hns  MarshaU'-^the  People  at  large^^Op^ 
posed  lytbe  Constitutionalists — Report  on  the  State  of  Franccr-^Acte  AM" 
tionnel — Champ  de  Mai — Proceedings  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives-^ 
Bonaparte  leaves  Paris. 


HAVING  thus  detailed  the 
measures  which  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  allies  for  the  purpose  of 
dethroning  Bonaparte,  it  will  now 
be  proper  to  consider  the  means  by 
which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  de- 
fend and  support  himself.  These 
means  were  of  two  descriptions:  Jn 
the  first  place  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  as  large  a  military  force  as 
possible;  and  secondly,  he  used  the 
most  strenuous  means  to  rouse  the 
people  in  his  favour,  so  that  they 
mignt  be  induced  to  act  as  they  had 
done  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution. 


His  ministers  were  undoubtedly 
men  of  great  talents,  and  some  ot 
them  men  of  great  influence  with 
jthe  people;  they  were  Carnot,  Can- 
lincourt,  Fouch6,  and  Maret  Lu- 
cien  Bonaparte,  also,  who  had  hi- 
therto refused  to  acknowledge  his 
brother  as  emperor,  or  even  to 
dwell  under  his  dominion,  now  ar- 
rived at  Paris.  The  collecting  and 
equipment  of  the  armies  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  and  talents  ot 
Camot.  By  the  Report  which  he 
published,  the  regular  army  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  300,000  mcrt. 
It  certamly  b  matter  of  surpnse 
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tkat  the  troops  were  so  few ;  the 
number  of  prisoners  restored  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
the  year  181 4-,  was  at  least  equal  to 
thatj  and  Bonaparte^  at  the  time 
when  he  abdicated  the  throne,  bad 
remaining  about  80,000  men:  so 
that  when  he  returned  from  Elba 
there  must  have  been  nearly  half  a 
million  of  regular  soldiers  in  France. 
How  then  did  it  happen  that  even 
by  Camot's  reckoning  there  were 
only  about  3'00,000?  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  soldiers  were  un- 
willing to  fight  under  Bonaparte, 
under  that  man  whose  return  they 
had  in  fact  brought  about. 

This  force,  .it  is  evident  from  the 
statement  which  we  have  given  of 
the  opposin'g  force  of  the  allies,  was 
by  no  means  adequ^e  to  the  sup- 
port of  Bonaparte,  even  if  France 
had  been  tranquil  and  well  dis- 
posed towards  him.  But  this  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  In  the 
west,  particularly  in  La  Vendee, 
the  royalists  were  very  numerous 
and  daring ;  they  were  headed  and 
encouraged  by  La  Roche  Jaqueline, 
of  alamily  long  Aoted  for  hatred  to 
the  revolution  and  attachment  to 
the  Bourbons.  Against  him  it  was 
necessary  to  send  a  larg^  force:  but 
it  was  of  little  avail }  since  the  royal-  • 
ists,  as  in  former  years,'  knew  how 
to  procrastinate  the  war  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  strength 
of  die  country*  In  the  south,  too, 
the  party  of  the  Bourbons  was 
stjfong;  the  white  flag  was  flying  at 
Boiirdeaux,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  &c. 
The  royalists  at  Bourdeaux  were  en- 
couraged and  animated  by*the  pre- 
sence of  the  duchess  of  AngoulSme, 
who  for  a  considerable  time  kept 
possession  of  that  city,  in  spite  of  all 
ihp  efforu  of  the  Bbnapartists.  But 
as  the  t;*oops  every  where  were  in 
favour  of  Bonaparte,  the  duchess 
vas  9t   length  ol^liged   to  leave 
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France,  and  retire  to  England. 
Her  husband  also  for  some  time 
headed  a  strong  royalist  party  in 
the  south:  but  being  at  length 
abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  with  Bonaparte*^ 
general,  and  was  permitted  to  leav^ 
3ie  country. 

These  successes,  however,  dii- 
played  rather  tlie  attachment  of  the 
troops  than  of  tlie  people  to  Bona- 
parte ;  and  tliere  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  if  he  were  unsuccessful, 
the  inhabitants  in  the  south  would 
again  rise  in  favour  of  the  Bour- 
bons. At  any  rate,  in  the  existing 
state  of  France  it  was  in  vain  to 
look  forward  to  that  enthusiasm 
and  fervour  of  zeal  which  animated 
all  classes  at  tlie  commencement  of 
the  revolution.. 

There  were  other  circumstances 
unfavourable  to  Bonaparte.  In  the 
first  place,  his  want  of  success  du- 
ring the  campaigns  of  1812,  181d, 
and  181 4,  had  damped  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  towards  him : — 
they  had  been  attached  to  him  in 
spite  of  his  tyranny,  in  spite  of  tho 
consunt  wars  in  which  ne  had  in- 
volve4  them,  because  he  had  raised 
France  to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory, 
and  a  higher  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  than  she  had  ever 
enjoyed  before.  But  Bonaparte's 
return  was  about  to  involve  them 
in  a  war  from  which  all  they  cpuld 
hope  would  be,  that  the  allies  would 
be  repulsed  'in  their  attack  on 
France :  they  could  look  forward 
to  no  positive  glory,  they  could  not 
expect  that  even  Bonaparte  was 
able  to  restore  the  fame  and  ter- 
ritories which  France  possessed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Russian  cam* 
paign. 

But  the  people  (^  France  were 

indisposed  towards  Bonaparte  not 

merely  on  this  negative  account, 

bus  also    because    by  his  return 
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their  country  would  again  become 
the  scene  of  war.  In  the  heigHt  of 
their  enthusiasm  in  the  year  1792, 
any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  a 
sovereign,  even  though  that  sove- 
rei^  £id  not  been  the  object  of 
their  fi;eneral  choice,  would  in  all 
probability  have  roused  them  in  his 
defence :  but  those  days  w6re  gone 

'  by.  In  the  room  of  enthusiasm,  cold 
calculation  of  the  calamities  of  war 
had  taken  possession  of  their  minds ; 
and  they  regarded  the  allies  not  so 
nmeb  as  making  war  against  thenr, 
as  agaitist  Bonaparte* 
'  In  the  second  place,  Bonaparte 
could  iiot  avail  himself  in  the  ap- 
proachinj^  war  of  those  services  of 
his  marshals  to  which  he  had  been 
.  accustomed.  Some  of  tliem  had  left 
France  with  the  king:  of  those  who 
remained  in  France,  some  kept 
aloof  from  Paris;  and  in  the  others 
who  did  offer  their  scfrvices  he 
could  place  little  or  no  confidence. 
What  confidence  could  he  place  in 
Soult,  who  had  been  minister  of 
war  under  Loui$»  even  though  he 
knew  that  at  that  very  period  he 
was  intriguing  with  himself?  Of 
Ney  he  could  not  entertain  a  much 
higher  opinion. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  dif- 
ficulties to  which  Bonaparte  was 
now  exposed.  We  have  already 
'shown  tliat  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  constitutionalists,  as  they 
called  themselves,  were  privy  to  the 
return  of  Bonaparte;  and  that  they 

/  intended  to  make  use  of  him  as  an 
instrument  in  their  hands  to  drive 
out  the  Bourbons,  and  to  defend 
France  against  the  allies ;  but  did 
not  intend  that  he  should  resume 
the  despotic  power  which  he  had 
'  before  possessed.  Bonaparte  will- 
ingly promised^  that  he  would  ad* 
here  to  their  plans ;  he  even  profesi- 
«d  that  bis  principles  were  changed, 
that  h«  no  longer  was  desirous  of 


conquest  or  of  despotic  power.  The 
former  profession  was  made  in 
order  to  blind  the  allies,  and  to 
induce  them  to  permit  him  to  re- 
main quietly  on  the  throne  of 
France:  the  latter  profession  was 
made  in  order  that  he  might  keep 
well  with  the  constitutionalists  as 
long  as  they  could  be  of  service  to 
him;  and  that,  if  possible,  he  might 
substitute  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
at  large  an  attachment  towards 
himself,  as  the  champion  of  liberty, 
instead  of  that  attachment  which, 
in  tiie  days  of  his  prosperity,  tber 
had  felt  towards  him  as  the  hero  of 
France.  We  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  point  out  the  instances 
of  perplexity  and  diflSculty  in  which 
he  was  involved  in  consequence  of 
the  constitutionalists  acting  in  op- 
position to  his  measures  and  views, 
as  well  as  the  attempts  which  those 
persons  made,  during  this  short  se- 
cond reign  of  Bonaparte,  to  instil 
the  principles  of  freedom  into  the 
constitution  of  France.  At  present 
it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  sieged  change 
in  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
Booaparte. 

It  is  alleged  that  on  his  return 
from  Elba  he  was  quite  a  new  man ; 
— that  the  love  of  conquest  and  o£ 
military  glory,  that  all  schemes  and 
Wishes  of  ambition  were  completely 
banished  from  his  mind;  and  that 
he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  ruling 
over  France  on  principles  of  liberty, 
and  of  keeping  himself  clear  from 
all  wars  of  offence.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  before  we  can  be  called 
upon  to  believe  in  this  change,  wc 
must  have  most  clear  and  indubi- 
table groof :  for  let  us  refleiit  on 
what  we  are  called  upon  to  believe; 
— ^that  Bonaparte,  a  man  who  from 
his  very  youth  was  bred  up'  in  the 
midst  of  military  Kfe,  should  all  at 
once  lose  his  love  for  that  kindot 
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life,  and  ite  habits  which  it  oc«i 
castoned ;  that  Bonaparte,  who  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  French  nation,  during  all 
which  period  he  had  been  endea- 
▼ounng  to  extend  his  power,  and 
had  dis{^ayed  most  certain  proofs 
that  his  ambitious  and  tyrannical 
appetite  only  grew  with  what  it 
fed  upoo— that  this  man  should  all 
At  once  cease  to  be  ambitious;  that 
Bonaparte,  who  even  during  his 
di&asters  in  1812,  1813,  and  1314, 
could  not  bring  himself  to  be  either 
moderate  in  his  desires  or  sincere 
in  his  professions,  should  now  be- 
come moderate  and  sincere.  And 
all  this  we  are  called  upon  to  be- 
lieve, merely  because  he  had  spent 
a  few  months  in  die  isle  of  Elba, 
during  which  he  was  constantly 
receiving  accounts  from  France, 
calculated  to  cherish  his  hopes  and 
keep  alive  his  former  feelings  and 
habits ;"  while  those  hopes,  feelings, 
and  habitSy  must  have  been  stimu- 
lated into  most  active  life  by  his 
wonderful  march  from  Cannes  to 
Paris.  Cut  why  are  we  called 
upon  to  believe  in  this  extraordi-* 
nary  change?  why  are  we  called 
upon  to  set  aside  ail  our  experience 
in  human  nature,  and  to  believe 
Bonaparte  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral rule — that  long-formed  habits 
are  not  quickly  or  easily  changed  P 
Simply  because  he  professed  that' 
he  was  changed ;  because  he  ex- 
prised  a  wish  .to  live  at  peace,  and 
his  determination  to  govern  the 
French  according  to  a  free  con* 
stitution»  But  did  he  never  before 
declare  that  peace  was  his  darling 
'  object,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
meditating  war  ?  And  with  respect 
to  his  love  of  freedom,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  professions,  was  su- 
peradded to  his  love  of  peace,  was 
he  not  constrained  to  profess  that. 


in  consequence  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  ' 

The  struggle  between  hiny  and 
the  constitutionalists  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  state.  Where  he  yielded 
to  them  we  may  conclude  he  was  in* 
fluenced  by  the  hope  that  they  would 
assist  him  in  rousing  the  people  to  ; 
resist  the  allies ;  ajid  they  also  hoped> 
by  giving  the  nation  a  free  constitu- 
tion, they  would  hold  out  to  them  an 
object  for  which  they  would  fight. 

It  was  the  object  of  all  parties  in 
France,  except  the  royalists,  at  first 
to  misrepresent  the  intentions  of 
the  allies.  For  this  purpose  England  ^ 
had  be^n  held  out  as  favourable  to 
the  escape  of -Bonapatte,  andAu* 
stria  as  about  to  sanction  and  apr 
prove  it,  by  permitting  the  return 
of  the  empress  Maria. Louisa^  la 
conformity  with  the  same  plan,  die 
declaration  of  the  allies  of  the  13th 
of  March  was  concealed  as  long  as 
possible  from  the  French  people. 
At  length,  however,  as  there  wcrp 
no  hopes  of  peace,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  rouse  and  prepare  the 
French  for  war;  and  diis;was  to 
be  done  by  persuading  them,  in 
the  first  place  diat  Bonaparte  was 
sincere  in  his  professions  of  a  peace- 
able and  unambitious  disposition; 
and  secondly,  by  giving  tliem  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  though  the  allies 
professed  to  be  about  to  make  war 
only  against  him,  yet  their  object 
and  wish  was  to  dismember  France» 
and  to  impose  on  her  a  sovereign 
against  the  wishes  of  her  people. 

To  accompli sli  diese  purposes, 
every  measure  was  adopted,  that 
was  likely  to  have  any  favourable 
effect  on  the  French  nation.  About 
the  middle  of  April  a  very  long 
and  elaborate  report  was  laid  before 
the  emperor.  This  report  began  by- 
admitting  the  alarmingfact,  tkat a 
confederacy  against  Trance  w^s 
U  2  forming 
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forming  in  t,ntop6 ;  and  in  ord^  to 

f^rove  that  this  confederacy  was  uft- 
ast, '  because  directed  a^^ainst  a 
man  whom  France  had  re-chos6h 
for  her  sovereign  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner,  the  report  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  the  particulars  of 
Bonaparte's  march  from  Cannes  to 
Paris.  And  certainly  it  was  of  such 
a  character  as  might  easily  have 
been  pointed  to,  as  establishing  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  grounded  on 
the  people's  dislike,  or  at  least  in- 
difference, to  the  Bourbons,  and 
their  choice  of  him. 

CaulincQurt,  by  whom  the  report 
^as  drawn  up,  next  adverted  to 
the  circular  letter  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
announcing  Bonaparte's  return  and 
resumption  of  the  sovereignty,  and 
his  anxious  desire  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Paris ;  and  also  to  the  let- 
ter which  Bonaparte  himself  had 
written  to  those  .wvereigns.    The 
measures  which  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  messengers  who  had  the 
care  of  these  letters  from  reaching 
their    respective   destinations   are 
then  censured  in  strong  language, 
as  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages 
of  all  nationsi  Being  thus  deprived 
of  official  communication,  the  mi- 
nister of  France  had  no  other  means 
-'than  the  public  acts  of  foreign  go- 
•  yefnments  of  judging  of  their  inten- 
tions.—Caulincourt  then  proceeds 
to  enumerate  those  acts,  which  in- 
dicated a  hostile  intention,  and  the 
probable  approach  of  war.    Th« 
message  of  the  prince  regent  to  the 
British  parliament  was  of  this  na- 
ture and  description.     In  referring 
to  this  message,  and  tlie  ground  on 
which  the  prince  declared  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  to  war 
with  France,  Caulincourt  adverts 
to  the  revolution  in  1688,  anden- 
d^vQur»  to  point  i)at  a  similarity 


between  the  events  of  that  period 
and  what  wai  passing  in  France. 
Austria  is  neltt  advetted  to ;  and  her 
hostile  intentions  are  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  militia  hav- 
ing been  recalled,  the  opening  of  a 
new  loan,  and  the  fall  in  the  credit 
of  her  paper  money.  With  respect 
to  Murat  king  of  Naples,  what  is 
said  in  this  report  is  suffidettt  to 
prcve  that  at  this  time  Bonaparte 
was  uncertain  how  he  would  act, 
thouj;h  he  was  rather  apprrfientfve 
that  he  would  join  the  allies.  The 
movements  of  Prussia  were  •  un- 
doubtedly indicative  of  hostility. 
Sardinia,  entirely  in  the  power  of 
England,  had  already,  permuted 
English  troops  in  her  territoiy  tq 
commit  hostile  acts  on  the  fVontiers 
of  France.  Even  Spain  hadYoused 
fronfi  the  habitual  lethargy  of  her 
government,  and,  upon  the  de- 
mand of  the  duke  and  duchess  c£ 
Angouldme>  had  begun  to  march 
an  army  towards  the  Pyrenees. 

In  the  Netherlands  immense  num- 
bers of  troops  were  assembling,  and 
in  such  a  position  as  could  leave 
no  doubt  that  an  attack  on  France 
from  this  quarter  was  meditated. 
With  respect  to  Russia,  her  hortile 
intentions  were  sufficiently  appa- 
rent, not  only  from  her  having 
joined  in  the  declaration  of  the  13ih 
of  March,  but  aUo  from  her  bavinj; 
stopt  the  return  of  the  French  pri- 
soners, which,  by  the  tr4Mity  of 
Paris,  she  was  bound  to  restore. 

Having  thus  dwelt  upon  the 
hostile  aspect  of  the  whole  of  Eu^ 
rope,  Caulincourt  proceeds  to  de- 
clare, that  it  is  against  France 
that  these  armaments  are  directed, 
though  the  allies  named  Bonaparte 
as  alone  in  the  way  of  peace:  it 
CQuld  not  be  against  the  emperon 
he  infers,  because  he  had  cSered 
them  piace  on  terms  the  tiKwt  «- 
Tourablc  i 
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Your^bk;  it  twist  he  agakist  the 
Fretch  people,  since  they,  by  re- 
ceiving Bonaparte  with  such  gene- 
ral good-will  and  affection,  had,  in 
fact,  identified  themselves  with  him, 
**  To  figJit,  in  order  to  re-establish 
the  Bourbons  once  more,  would  be 
tQ  declare  war  on  the  whole  French 
population."  If  the  people  of 
France  are  attached  to  them,  why 
did  they  not  rally  round  them  when 
Bonaparte  landed  ?  why  did  they 
not  stop  his  progress  ?  vihy  did  tlie 
Bourbons  now  seek  troops  from 
Spain,  and  'England,  and  Ger- 
siaj^y,  and  not  from  France  her- 
self,  if  France  wished  their  letnrn? 
Caulincourt  concludes  the  report 
by  stating,  that  in  circumstances  so 
important  as  those  in  which  France 
was  then  placed,— anxious  for  peace, 
having  done  nothing  to  provoke 
or  justify  war,  and  yet  threatened 
with  almost  immediate  war, — it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  prepare 
for  the  worst,  and  to  take  those  mea- 
sures which  the  preservation  of  her 
rights,  the  safety  of  her  territory, 
gnd  the  defence  of  her  national  ho- 
nour, ought  to  dictate  to  France, 

Besides  this  report  of  Caulincourt, 
Jhere  was  read,  at  the  council  of 
piinisters,  the  report  of  the  com- 
?nittce  of  presidents  of  the  council 
o{  state.  This  report  related  prin- 
cipally to  the  declaration  of  the  al- 
lies of  the  13th  of  March  j  and  its 
objects  are,  in  the  first  place,  to 
ascribe  this  ^e^V^T^iUon  solelyjto  tlie 
French  plenipotentiaries  at  Viennat 
or,  in  other  words,  to  Talleyrand ; 
andjn  the  second  place,  to  prove  that 
Bonaparte  oqght  not  to  be  repre- 
wnted  in  the  character  hi  which  he 
was  represented  in  that  declaration. 

With  respect  tp  this  ^cond  point,' 
it  is. singular  that,  though  Bona-? 
parte  hims^,  whipn  he  first  landed 
in  France,  justified  his  proceedings 
uAelj  on  Uie  ground  that  France 


wished  hiiQ  again,  because  tb^y 
were  tired  and  disgusted  with  UiQ 
Bourbons,  yet  in  Uiis  report  Bo*- 
na pane's  invasion  of  .France  is 
justified  on  otlier  grounds.  Before, 
however,  proceeding  to  this  justifi-. 
cation,  the  report  adv^erts  to  the 
punishment  which  the  allies  threat- 
ened to  inflict  on  Bonaparte ;  and 
this,  it  is  concluded,  was  contrary 
to  the  usages  of  nations.  By  the 
treaty  of  Fortainbleau,  Bonaparte 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  sove- 
reign  and  independent  prince:  even 
granting  then  that  he  broke  that 
treaty  first,  by  invading  France, 
the  mere  violation  of  a  treaty  ought 
not  to  have  "placed  him  beyond' the 
protection  of  tlie  laws.  In  all  other 
cases,  when  a  treaty  was  violated, 
tlie  wor^  consequence  that  follow^ 
ed,  was  a  declaration  of  regular 
hostilities  against  the  sovereign  who 
broke  it.  But  the  report  proceeds 
to  contend,  that  the  violation  oi  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau  was  first 
made  by  the  allied  powers,  by  pre- 
venting the  empress  and  her  son 
from  visiting  Bonaparte  in  Elba; 
by  the  Bourbons  authorizing  or 
permitting  bands  of  assassins  to  be 
organized  in  France  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  his  life;  by  depriving 
the  empress  of  those  duchies  ill  Italy 
which  had  been  guarantied  tb  her^ 
by  all  the  allies;  and,  lastly,  by 
not  paying  to  Bonaparte  or  his  fa^ 
mily  the  sums  which,  by  treaty, 
tliey  were  to  receive. 

Th^  report,  having  thjis  endea* 
voured  to  prove  that  Bonaparte 
was  justified  in  his  invasion  of 
France,  proceeds  to  prove  that  the 
French  people  had  a  right  to  dis» 
card  the  Bo>irbons.  Francei  haid 
been  treated  by  them  like  a  revolted 
country  re-conquered  by  the  arms 
of  its  ancient  masters,  and  subjects 
ed  anew  to  a  feudal  dominion,  The 
violations  of  the  charter  by  LouiSf 
17  3  to 
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to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
ire  then  dwelt  upon.  The  conclu* 
sion  of  this  report  was  in  a  strain 
well  calculated  to  animate  and 
^ouse  the  people  of  France,  if  they 
had  not  been  worn  out  by  such  a 
long  continuance  of  revolutionary 
changes  and  movements,  and  more 
anxious  for  peace  and  tranqijillity, 
^anjbr  glory,  or  even  political 
liberty. 

**  It  was  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  emperor  Napoleon  quitted 
the  isle  of  Elba :  such  were  the  mo- 
tives of  the  determination  which  he 
took,  and  not  the  consideration  of 
his  personal  interests,  so  weak  with 
him,  compared  with  the  interests 
of  the  .nation  to  which  he  has  con- 
secrated his  existence. 

"He  did  not  bring  war  into  the 
bosom  of  France :  on  the  contrary, 
he  extinguished  the  war  which  the 
proprietors  of  national  property,' 
forming  four-fifths  of  French  land- 
holders, would  h-ive  been  compelled 
to  make  on  their  spoilers ;  tlie  war 
which  the  citizens,  oppressed,  de- 
graded, humiliated  by  nobles, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  de- 
clare against  their  opprcs«ors ;  the 
war  which  Protestants,  Jewjs,  men 
of  various  religions,  would  have 
been. compelled  to  sustain  against 
^their  persecutors. 

"  He  came  to  deliver  France,  and 
was. received  as  a  deliverer. 
'  "He  arrived  almost  alone;  he 
traversed  220  leagues  without  op- 
position, without  combats,  and  re- 
sumed without  resistance,  amidst 
the  capital  and  the  acclamations  of 
an  immense  majority  of  the  citizens, 
the  throne  deserted  by  the  Bourbons, 
who,  in  the  army,  in  their  house- 
hold, among  the  national  guards, 
*vrcre  unable  to  arm  an  individual 
to  attempt  to  maintain  them  there. 

"  And  yet,  replaced  at  the  head 
of  the  najion  which  bad  already 


chosen  him  thrice,  which  has  just 
designated  him  a  fourth  time  by  the 
reception  it  gave  him  in  his  rapid 
and  triumphant  march  and  arrival, 
— of  that  nation  by  which  and  for  the 
interest  of  which  he  means  to  reign, 
—what  is  the  wiih  of  Napoleon? 

"  That  which  the  French  people 
wish — the  independence  of  France, 
internal  peace,  peace  with  all  na- 
tions, the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  the  30th  of  May  1814. 

"  What  is  there  then  changed  in 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  in  the  hope 
of  repose  it  had  promised  itself? 
what  voice  is  raised  to  demand 
that  succour  which,  according  to 
the  declaration,  should  be  only 
given  when  claimed  ? 

"There has  been  nothing  changed, 
— should  the  allied  powers  return* 
as  we  are  bound  to  expect  they  will, 
to  just  and  moderate  sentiments, — 
if  they  admit  that  the  existence  of 
France  in  a  respectable  and  inde- 
pendent situation,  as  far  removed 
from  conquering  as  from  being  con- 
quered, from  dominating  as  from 
being  enslaved,,  is  necessary  to  the 
balance  of  great  kingdoms,  and  to 
the  security  of  small  states. 

"There  has  been  nothing  changed, 
—-if,  respecting  the  rights  of  a  great 
nation  which  wishes  to  respect  the 
rights  of  all  others,  which,  proud 
and  generous,  has  been  lowered, 
but  never  debased,  it  be  left  to  re- 
sume a  monarch,  and  to  give  itself 
a  constitution  and  laws  suited  to  its 
manners,  its  interests,  its  habits, 
and  its  new  wants.    , 

"  There  is  notliing  changed,— if» 
not  attempting  to  compel  France 
to  resume  a.  dynasty  which  it  no 
longer  wishes,  feudid  chains  which 
it  has  broken,  and  to  submit  to 
seignorial  and  ecclesiastical  claims 
from  which  it  has  been  liberated^  it 
is  not  wished  to  impose  upon  it 
laws,  to  in:eniied3k  with  its  inter- 
nal 
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nal  a&irsy  to  assign  it  a  form  of 
government,  to  give  it  masters  in 
conformity  to  the  interests  or  the 
passions  of  its  neighbours. 

'*  There  is  nothing  changed,^ — if, 
while  France  is  occupied  in  pre- 
paring the  new  social  compact 
which  shall  guaranty  the  liberty  of 
its  citizens,  the  triumph  of  tlie  li- 
beral ideas  which  prevail  in  Europe, 
and  can  no  longer  be  stifled,  it  be 
not  forced  to  withdraw  itself,  in 
order  to  combat,  from  tliose  pacific 
meditations  and  means  of  internal 
prosperity  to  which  the  people  and 
their  head  wish  to  devote  them- 
selves in  happy  accordance. 
"There  has  been  nothing  changed, 
— if,  when  the  French  nation  asks 
only  to  remain  at  peace  with  all 
Europe,  an  unjust  coalition  do  not 
compel  it,  as  it  did  in  1792,  to  de- 
fend its  will  and  its  rights,  its  inde- 
pendence, and  the  sovereign  of  its 
choice.'* 

As  Bonaparte  was  now  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  those  who 
called  themselves  constitutionalists, 
and  as  it  was  their  decided  and  de- 
clared object  to  regard  him  solely 
asalinnited  sovereign,  and  to  oblige 
him  to  grant  such  changes  in  the 
constitution  as  should  render  it 
more  free  and  popular,  he  very 
soon  after  bis  arrival  at  Paris  pro- 
mised an  acte  addUiannel  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire.  The  con- 
stitutionalists wished  that  this  act 
should  originate,  not  with  the  em- 
peror, but  with  the  people :  but  to 
this  Bonaparte  would  not  agree. 
In  fact,  they  found  him  not  nearly 
so  disposed  to  limit  his  own  power 
as  he  had  declared  he  would  be, 
and  as  they  hoped  and  demanded : 
but  as  hostilities  were  inevitable, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield  a  Rule  to 
bim,  for  it  was  obvious  that  they 
could  not  do  without  him;  and  they 
trusted  afterwards,  when  he  had 


served  their  purposes  by  conquer-, 
ing  and  repelling   the  allies,   that, 
they  should  be  able  to  keep  his  au- 
thority within  safe  and  legitimate 
bdunds. 

On  the  23d  of  April  the  acte  ad- . 
dit'umnel  was  published.  In  the  pre*, 
amble  to  this  act  Bonaparte  com- 
mences bv  a  most  deliberate  and 
palpable  falsehood,  declaring  that 
ever  since  he  held  the  chief  power 
in  France,  his  favourite  object  had; 
been  to  improve  the  constitutional 
forms  according  to  the  wants  and 
desires  of  the  natiton.  He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  gloss  over  his  ambitious' 
projects,  by  declaring  that  it  had 
been  his  object  to  <<  organize  a  grand 
federative  European  system,  oon-. 
formabje  to  the  spirit  of  the  ag^, 
and  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
civilization:"  this  latter  object,  he 
acknowledges,  had  prevented  hira^ 
from  attending  so  particularly  as 
he  ought  to  have  done  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.* 
As,  however,  he  had  now  given  up 
his  foreign  projects,  his  only  ob- 
ject was  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  France  by  the  confirmation  of 
public  liberty.  For  this  purpose 
the  acte  additionncl  was  formed,  con- 
taining a  series  of  arrangements, 
«  combining  the  highest  degree  of 
political  liberty  and  individual  se- 
curity with  the  force  and  •  centrali- 
zation necessary  for  causing  the  in» 
dependence  of  the  French  people  to 
be  respected  by  foreigners,  and  to 
the  dignity  of  the  crown," 

This  acte  additlotinel  consists  of 
five  titles,  and  of  £S7  articles.  The 
most  importaiit  we  shall  enumerate, 
as  pointing  out  what  were  the  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  the  constitu* 
tionalists. 

The  legislative  power  was  to  be 

exercised  oy  the  emperor  and  the 

two  chambers.     The  first  cham- 

ber^  called  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 

.     U4f  was 
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vras  to  be  hereditary  ;  the  number 
tinliinited,  and  chosen  by  the  em- 
peror. The  second  chamber,  called 
that  of  Representatiyes,  to  be  clioscn 
by  the  people ;  its  members  629,  to 
receive  for  travelling  expenses,  and, 
during  the  session,  the  pay  decreed 
by  the  constituent  assembly ;  in- 
definite!)^ re-eligible ;  a  new  elec- 
tion to  take  place  every  five  years. 
The  emperor's  ministers  to  kit  and 
debate,  but  to  have  no  vote  as 
such.  The  sittings  to  be  public. 
The  emperor  may  prorogue,  ad- 
journ, and.  dissolve  the  chambers. 
Government  to  propose  laws ;  the 
diambeft  may  amend  them. 

Thp  second  title  relates  to  elec- 
toral colleges,  and  the  mode  of 
election.  Under  this  title  very  few 
alterations  kre  made  in  the  original 
constitution :  the  most  important 
is,  that  manufacturing  and*  com- 
mercial industry  and  property  shall 
have  special  representatives. 

The  third  title  relates  to  taxation. 
The  general  direct  tax  is  to  be  voted 
only  for  one  year;  indirect  taxes 
may  be  voted  for  several  years.  No 
tax  can  be  levied,  no  loan  made, 
and  no  men  raised  for  the  army,  byt 
in  virtue  of  a  law.  No  proposition 
on  tliese  subjects  can  be  made  but 
to  the  chamber  of  representatives. 

The  fourth  title  relates  to  mini- 
sters, and  to  the  doctrine  of  respon- 
sibility.  Every  act  of  government  is 
to  be  countersigned  by  a  minister : 
the  ministers  are  to  be  responsible 
for  acts  of  government  signed  by 
them,  as  well  a's  for  the  execution 
of  the  laws ;  they  may  be  accused 
by  the  chamber  of  representatives, 
and  tried  by  their  peers. 

The  fifth  title  relates  to  the  judi- 
cial power.  All  the  judges  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  emperor ;  but 
from  the  moment  of  their  appoint- 
ment they  are  irremovcable,  and 
for  life.    The  Institution  of  juries 


is  continued;  the  idiscnssions  on 
criminal  trials  are  to  be  public  $ 
rtiilitary  offences  alone  arc  to  be 
tri^d  by  military  tribunals  j  the  em- 
peror has  the  right  of  pardon. 

The  sixth  title  relates  to  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Frenchmen  arfe 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  whether 
for  contribution  to  taxes,  or  for 
admission  to  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments. No  one  can  be  with* 
drawn  from  the  judges  appofnted 
to  him  by  law.  No  one  can  be 
prosecuted,  at  rested,  detained,  6r 
exiled,  but  in  cases  provided  for  by 
law,  and  according  to  the  prescri- 
bed forms.  Liberty  of  worship  is 
guarantied  to  all.  Every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  print  and  publish  his 
thoughts,  on  signing  them,  without 
any  previous  censorship  ;  liable,  at 
the  same  time,  after  publication, 
to  legal  responsibihty  by  trial  by 
jury.  The  right  of  petitioning  is 
secured  to  all  the  citizens. 

The  G7th  or  last  arr.icle  is  to 
this  effect :— ^The  French  people 
moreover  declares  that,  in  the  de- 
legation which  it  has  made  and 
makes  of  its  powers,  it  has  not 
meant,  and  does  not  mean  to  give  a 
right  to  propose  the  reinstatemelit 
of  the  Bourbons  or  any  prince  of 
that  family  on  the  throne,  even  in 
case  of  the  extinction  of  the  impe- 
rial dynasty ;  nor  the  right  of  re- 
establishing eitlier  the  ancient  feu- 
dal nobility,  or  the  feudal  and  sei^- 
norial  rights  and  titles,  or  any  prir 
vileged  or  predominant .  religion  j 
nor  the  power  to  alter  the  irrevoca- 
bility of  the  sale  of  the  national 'do- 
mains. It  formally  interdicts  to 
the  government,  the  chambers  and 
the  citizens,  all  propositions  on  that 
subject.  ' 

This  acfe  adStlonnel  calls  for  some 
remarks,  even  though  its  cxiswncc 
was  merely  ephemeral.  In  the^rst 

place,  If  it  were  really  a  fi«  *^* 
jtitution 
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stitution  yAdch,  it  meant  to  giiaran* 
ty,  how  came  it  that  it  was  grant* 
ed  by  Bonaparte?  It  ought  rather 
to  have  been  made  the  condition  on 
which  he  was  permitted  again  to 
rale  over  France.  In  the  second 
place,  the  f)7th  article  is  uninielli- 
gible:  the  French  people  interdicts 
to  the  citizens  all  propositions  on 
the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  &c. ;  but  assuredly,  jf 
the  French  nation  at  any  future 
time  preferred  the  Bourbons,  this 
act  could  not  bind  them  not  to  re« 
call  them. 

Setting  aside  these  objections, 
however,  there  is,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, much  to  approve  in  the  acts 
adi&timneli  particularly  in  the  last 
tide,  which  relates  to  the  rights  of 
citizens.  The  political  doctrines 
which  it  embraces,  and  the  political 
^nd  civil  liberty  which  it  aims  at 
establidiing,  are  much  more  practi- 
cal andsoun  t  than  any  vvhioli  the  no- 
merous  former  constitutions  of  the 
French  exhibit.  It  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance  of  having  been  the  work 
of  men  of  cool  heads  and  rational 
and  sober  views ;  ^\d  there  is  no 
doobt  that,  if  the  princi^)les  of  this 
act  had  been  carried  mto  prac- 
tice, it  woiild  have  secured  to  the 
French  nation  a  large  portion  of 
liberty. 

Bnt  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  constitution  would 
ever  iiave  been  any  thing  more 
than  a  dead  letter.  That  Bonaparte 
could  not  have  been  regenerated ; 
that  ^e  mnst  still  have  retained  liis 
arbitrary  and  ambitious  principles, 
feelings,  and  views,  we  hav&  al- 
ready attempted  to  prove.  If  then 
he  had  been  victorious  in  the  strng* 
gle,  •would  he  not  have  broken  tiiis 
constitution?  and  would  not  the 
French  people,  again  roused  to  the 
fatal  love  of  glory  and  conquest^ 
have  eadore4  £»  tyranftyi  or  ovePr 


looked  it  in  the  splendour  of  iiis 
achievements  ? 

As  Botiaparte  was  anxious  bf 
every  possible  mode  to  form  a  fa- 
vourable, contrast  between  his  con^ 
duct  and  that  of  Louis,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  restored  government 
was  to  abdish  the  slave*trade.— In 
our  former  volume  we  adverted  ^ 
the  culpable  neglect  of  v lord  Cftfr* 
tlereagh  in  not  making  a  point*  in 
his  negotiations  with  Louis»  that  it 
should  be  instantly  abolished.  Thfe^ 
excuse  for  the  delay  was«  that  dn 
French  people  would  have  been  ill 
pleased  if  the  immediate  abolitton 
had  taken  place:  yet  Bonaparte* 
thou^  not  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne,  abolished  ft^ — and  would  he 
have  acted  so,  unless  he  were  oeiv 
tain  that  dius  he  would  iticrease  fait  . 
popularity  ?  ^ 

The  French  nation  have  kmg^ 
been  alntost  proverbially  fanons 
for  their  fondness  for  show  «nd 
spectacle.  The  greatest  favour  con* 
forred  upon  them  would  lose  InlF 
its  value,  and  would  be  but  ill  re- 
ceived, iif  it  were  conferred  m  % 
plain  and  simple  manner.  This  vm,* 
tional  failing  Bonaparte  and  his  mi- 
nisters were  determined  to  indnlfife 
and  to  take  advantage  of.  In  toe 
time  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he  wjli 
fond  of  imitating,  and  in  the  reigns 
of  other  early  French  monarchs* 
assemblies  of  deputies  from  the 
people  had  taken  place,  somethkies 
once  and  sometimes  twice  a  ynn> 
The  place  near  fans  where  these 
deputies  assembled  still  retained 
the  name  of  the  Champ  de  Man^ 
from  the  month  in  which  tbcfr 
most  generally  took  place,  hik 
order  that  the  approbation  of  the 
nation  might  be  given  to  thevnAr 
aiiditlonnel^  it  was  determined  tm 
have  an  assembly  of  this  destfrifir 
tion ;  bat  the  month  of  May  was 
&Led  ap^  InstBaji  4)f  Maxdi. 

Gtea^ 
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Great  preparations  were  made 
for  this  asseinblji  and  great  expec- 
tations were  entertained,  not  only- 
regarding  its  splendour,  but  also 
from  the  indication  it  would  afford 
of  the  public  spirit,  and  atUchnYent 
to  Bonaparte.  Unforeseen  circum- 
stances, however,  delayed  it  longer 
than  was  expected  or  intended,  so 
that  it  did  not  take  place  till  the 
last  day  of  May. 

On  that  day  every  thing  was 
done  that  could  render  the  spec- 
tacle solemn  and  imposing :  and 
though  from  the  most  authentic 
accounts  the  number  of  real  depu- 
ties from  the  departments  was  ex- 
tremely small,  yet  the  tout  ensemble 
was  grand,  and  such  as  must  have 
vnswered  in  some  degree  the  real 
object  which  Bonaparte  had  in 
view.  **  Every  thing  that  could 
interest  and  elevate  the  soul :— the 
prayers  of  religion ;— the  compact 
of  a  great  people  with  their 'sove- 
reign ;— France  represented  by  the 
flower  of  her  citizens,  agriculturists, 
merchants,  magistrates,  and  war- 
riors, collected  round  the  throne, — 
aa  immense  population  covering 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  joinin?  in 
vows  for  the  great  object  of  that 
magnificent  ceremony ; — all  excited 
the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  of  which 
the  most  memorable  epochs  have 
left  us  the  recollection.''  Such  is 
tiie  language  in  which  this  spec- 
tacle is  described  in  the  official  pa- 
pers of  the  French  government. 
^ut  even  granting  that  this  were  a 
fair  and  unexag^erated  description, 
what  could  be  inferred  from  it  re- 
necting  the .  views  or  feelings  of 
^French  people?  How  often 
had  they  before,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, displayed  devotion  and  enthu- 
siasm at  least  equal  to  ^  that  which 
they  were  now  represented  to  feel ! 
The  emperor's  throne  was  erected 
in  the  front  of  the  military  fchool. 


and  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  semi-cir- 
cular inclosure,  two  thirds  of  which 
formed  en  the  right  and  left  grand 
amphitheatres,  in  which  15000  per- 
sons were  seated.  The  other  third 
in  front  of  the  throne  was  open. 
An  altar  was  erected  in  the  mid- 
dle: furtlier  on,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred toises  distant,  was  another 
throne,  which  overlooked  the  Champ 
de  Mars. 

After  mass  had  been  celebrated > 
the  members  of  the  central  deputa- 
tion of  the  electoral  colleges  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot  of  the  throne  \ 
and  one  c]^  them  pronounced  an  ad- 
dress to  Bonaparte  in  the  name  of 
the  French  people.  This  addross 
was  in  the  usual  style  of  French 
harangues ;  florid  in  language ; 
boast^l  in  promises  and  mreats  i 
professing  the  utmost  devotion  ta 
the  emperor  5  and  exaggerating  the 
resources  and  means  of  France  to 
oppose  tlie  allies. 

Immediately  after  this  address^ 
the  result  of  the  votes  was  prodainn* 
ed,  by  which  the  additional  act  to 
the  constitutions  of  the  empire  was 
declared  to  be  accepted  almost  una- 
nimously,*—>the  number  of  negative 
votes  being  only  4206.  Bonaparte 
then  signed  the  act,  and  afterwards 
addressed  the  deputies  in  the  fol. 
lowing  terms  :— 

*<  Gentlemen,  electors  of  colleges, 
of  department,  andarrondissement ). 

**  Gentlemen,  deputies  from  the 
army  and  navy  to  the  Champ  de 
Mai;— 

*<  Emperor,  consul,  soldier,  I 
hold  every  thing  from  the  people. 
In  prosperity,  in  .adversity,  in  the 
field  of  battle,  in  council,  on  the 
throne,  in  exile,  France  has  beea 
the  sole  and  constant  object  of  my 
thoughts  and  actions. 

<<  Like  tliat  king  of  Athens,  I  sa- 
crificed myself  for  ray  people,  in 
the  hope  of  witnessing  the  realiza* 
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tlon  of  the  promise  given  to  gua- 
ranty to  France  her  oataral  integri- 
tj,  her  honours,  and  her  rights. 

"  Indignation  on  beholding  those 
sacred  rights,  acquired  by  twenty- 
fire  years  of  victory,  slighted  and 
lost  for  ever ;  the  cry  of  insulted 
French  honourj  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  have  brought  me  back  to 
that  throne  which  is  dear  to  me, 
because  it  is  th«  palladium  of  the  in- 
dependence, of  the  honour,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people, 

"  Frenchmen, .  in  my  progress 
amidst  tlie  public  joy  through  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire  to 
my  capital,  I  had  every  reason  to 
Kckon  upon  a  long  peace  ;  nations 
are  bound  by  the  treaties  conclud- 
ed by  their  governments,  whatever 
they  may  be. 

**  My  thoughts  were  tijen  wholly 
engaged  with  the  means  of  found- 
ing our  liberty  by  a  constitution 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  I  convoked 
the  Champ  dt  Mai. 

"  I  was  soon  apprised  that  the 
princes  who  have  violated  all  prin- 
ciples, who  have  wounded  the  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  dearest  interests 
of  so  many  nations,  designed  to 
make  war  upon  us.  l^hey  have  it 
in  contemplation  to  increase  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
give  it  for  barriers  all  oUr  northern 
frontier  fortresses,  and  to  make  up 
the  quarrels  which  still  divide  them, 
by  sharing  among  themselves  Lor- 
raine and  Alsace. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  prepare  for 
war. 

"  However,  before  personally  ex- 
posing myself  to  the  risk  of  battles, 
my  fint  care  was  to  give  without 
delay  a  constitution  to  the  nation. 
The  pef)ple  has  accepted  the  act 
Vhich  I  presented  to  it. 

"  Frenchmen,  when  we  have  re- 
plied these  unjust  aggressions,  and 
Europe  Aall  be  convinced  of  what 


is  due  to  the  rights  and  the  bde« 
,  pendence  of  26  millions  of  French* 
a  solemn  law,  enacted  according  to 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Act,  bhall  combine  the  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  our  constitu« 
tions  that  are  now  scattered. 

**  Frenchmen,  you  are  about  to 
return  into  your  departments.  Tdl 
the  citizens,  that  circumstances  are 
arduous  t ! ! — that  with  union,  ener- 
gy, and  perseverance,  We -shall  come' 
off  victorious,  from  that  struggle  of 
a  great  people  with  its  oppressors  % 
that  future  generations  will  severely 
scrutinize  oiir  conduct ;  that  a  na- 
tion has  lost  every  thing  when  it 
has  lost  iis  independence.  Tell 
them,  that  the  foreign  kings  whom 
I  raised  to  the  throne,  or  who  are 
indebted  to  me  for  the  preservation 
of  their  crowns ;  who  all,  in  the 
time  of  my  prosperity,  courted  my 
alliance  and  the  protection  of  the 
French  people,  are  now  aiming  all 
their  blows  at  my  person.  If  I  did 
not  see  that  it  is  against  the  coun- 
try that  they  are  really  directed,  I 
would  place  at  their  disposal  this 
life  against  which  they  manifest 
such  animosity.  But  tell  the  citi- 
zens also,  that  while  tfie  French 
shall  retain  for  me  the  sentiments- 
of  love  of  which  they  give  me  so 
many  prqpfs,  this  rage  of  our  ene- 
mies will  be  impotent. 

**  Frenchmen,  my  will  is  that  of 
the  people ;  my  rights  arc  its  rights; 
my  honour,  my  glory,  my  happi- 
ness can  never  be  distinct  from  the 
honour,  the  glory,  arid  the  happi- 
ness of  France,'* 

After  this  address,  Bonaparte 
took  the  oath  in  these  terms :  <<  I 
swear  to  observe  the  constitutions 
of  the  empire,  and  to  cause  them  to 
be  observed." 

This  spectacle  was  finished  by  the 
em  peror'sgiving  the  eagles  to  the  soU 
diers  of  the  national  guards,  and  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  imperial  guard. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  it  was 
abundantly  evident  that  thej  were 
actuated  by  a  very  different  spirit 
from  what  had  ever  before  appear- 
ed among  them  during  the  former' 
reign  of  Bonaparte;  and  that,  in 
*  face,  they  regarded  him  only  in  the 
light  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
state,  whom  they  were  not  bound 
to  obe/y  or  even  respect,  except  in  so 
§ur  as  he  conscientiously  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office.     In  the  sit- 
t^  of  the  4eth  of  June  this  spirit 
was  first  made  manifest :  the  cham« 
ber  of  representatives  had  intimated 
to  Bonaparte  their  wish  to  have  tlie 
official  list  of  the  chamber  of  peers : 
to  this  expressed  wish   an  official 
answer  was  sent  from  the  minister 
ef  the  interior,  signifying  that  the 
Ittt  of  die  peers  would  not  be  pub- 
lisbed  till  after  the  regular  opening 
of  the  session :  upon  this  a  member 
fiDse'with  warmth,  and  proposed 
l}uit  the  chamber,  in  reply  to  this 
letter,  should  declare  that  it  would 
not  constitute  it^lf  till  the  list  was 
communicated.       This,    however, 
was  over-ruled ;  «nd  the  chamber 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent.   The  count  Lanjuinais  was 
chosen :   several  votes  were  given 
&t  La  Fayette.— The  election  of 
Lanjuinais  proved  that  there  was  a 
bold  and  popular  spirit  in  the  cham- 
ber; since   he  on  more  than  one 
pccasion  had  opposed  the  former 
despotism  of  Bonaparte,  and  was 
well  known  as  a  real  friend  to  prac- 
ticable liberty. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  following 
flay,  t}ie  chamber  of  representatives 
again  displayed  a  spirit  and  tone 
by  xio^ipieans,  ip  unison  with  the 
fieelings  and  habits  of  Bonaparte. 
The  provisional  president  having 
announced  that  be  had  acquainted  • 
the  emperor  with  die  nomination  of 
^oimt  Lanjuinais,  and  asked  liis  ma- 
jesty if  be  had  aay  U^ing  to  comn^u- 


nicate,— to  which  the  answer  was^ 
that  when  he  wrote  to  the  cham- 
berlain on  ^uty  he  would  make 
known  his  decision, — strong  disap- 
probation was  expressed  at  tne  idea 
of  Bonaparte  communicattnc;  with 
the  representatives  through  the 
medium  of  his  chamberlain. 

Nor  were  the  representatives  more 
disposed  to  flatter  the  army.  On 
the  motion  of  Carnot,  that  to  add 
to  the  glory  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
armies  the  chamber  should  decree 
that  they  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  strong  opposition  to  it  was 
manifest ;  and  a  motioa  for  ad- 
journment was  carried,  on  the 
f  round,  that  hitherto  they  had  not 
one  any  thing  to  deserve  thanks. 
But  the  feelings  of  the  chamber  of 
representatives  towards  Bonaparte 
were  marked  in  a  still  more  decided 
manner  in  the  sitting  of  the  8th  of 
June.  Felix  Lepelleder  rose  and 
stated,  that  he  was  about  to  propose 
an  act  of  national  equity  and  jus- 
tice. 

M.   Felix  Lepelletier.  —  "I  am 
about   to  propose  an  act  of  na« 
tional  equity  and  justice.     There  is 
not  one  of  us  but  considers  the  1st 
of  March  as  the  day  of  the  salva^ 
tion  of  the  country.     In  vain-  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  pretend    to 
change  our  sentiments,  as  if  a  nation 
were  not  its  own  mj^ster.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, before  the  departure  of  the 
emperor,  you  will  assure  him,  that 
you  will  unite  all  your  efforts,  all 
those  of  the  French  people,  to  his 
generous  exertions  for  the  salvauon 
of  the   country ;  and  since  adula- 
tion and  flattery  'have  decreed  to  a 
prince,  who  was  neither  invited  nor 
expected  by  the  French  nation,  the 
fair  tide  of  Tii^  Dssired,  do  not  you 
think-^[murmurs]— do   not   you 
think  it  but  just  to  decree  also  a  ti- 
tle to  the  man,  who  almost  withouC 
means,  copfidii^g  in  the  sentiment^ 
of  ti)^  nauoo}  Iaq4c4  ^^  9^  ^^ 
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Jstof  MarcbtoreKoeosfrom  sla- 
very and  the  feudal  tjstem  ?  I  de. 
muid,  therefore,  that  you  declare 
him  Tht  Saviour  of  ihe  Country,*^ 
(Cries  from  all  quarters  for  the  or- 
der of  the  day.]— I  demand  that  at 
the  same  time  you  publish  an  ad- 
dress to  the  French  people."  [Here 
the  uproar  became  so  violent,  that 
the  president  was  obliged  to  ring 
his  bell  several  times. 

M.  Dupin.— "  Yes,  you  are  here 
to  preserve,  to  assist  our  legitimate 
emperor,  by  all  the  means  in  your 
power;  but  would  you  suffer  the 
poisoned  breath  of  flattery  to  find 
iu  way  already  within  these  walls?" 
.  [Continued  uproar.] 

The  President.—"  Though  the 
assembly  manifests  a  desire  to 
avaid  the  discussion  of  the  proposal 
that  has  been  just  made,  I  am  oblig- 
ed to  put  it  to  the  vote." 
<  Oa  d)is  the  whole  assembly  rose 
10  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

From  what  we  have  related  re» 
gardingthe  proceedings  of  thecham- 
ber  of  representatives,  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  strongly  opposed  to 
Bonaparte*s  resumption  of  his  former 
power.  Some  of  the  members  went 
much  further,  and  indicated  in  pret- 
ty plain  language,  that  in  their  opi« 
nion  all  titles  ought  to  be  abolished^ 
and  Ae  government  brought  as 
aear  as  possible  to  the  simplicity  of 
a  republic:  these,  however,  were 
by  no  means  prevalent  sentiments. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  1 3th  of  June 
the  exposition  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior  was  laid  before  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives  :  at  all  times 
these  annual  exposes  were  to  be  rc- 
^rdedwith  scruple  and  distrust;  and 
ft  is  not  to  be  supposed  xbsx  at  this 
period  they  would  be  strictly  coo- 
formable  to  the  truth.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  curious  and  interesting 
document,  as  pointing  out  the  hopes 
of  Bonaparte,  and  the  measures 
^Uch  he  had  adopted,  jLt  proofs  of 


his  altered  principTes  and  conduct^ 
and  as  conducive  to  render  him  po- 
pular. In  this  view  of  it  we  shall 
notice  the  most  prominent  and  im» 
portant  parts. 

After  dwelling  on  the  anxiety  cf 
the  emperor  for  peace,  and  the  tSi* 
justice  of  the  allies  in  thetr  mediu- 
ted  attacic  against  France,  the  re- 
port proceeds  to  notice  the  royalist 
and  republican  parties.  The  forfoer 
are  represented  as  by  no  nieans  nu- 
merous or  formidable.  As  to  the 
republicans,  converte^i  from  old  er- 
rors of  which  cruel  experience  made 
them  feel  too  severely  the  cruel  ef- 
fects, «  they  see  in  the  emperor 
only  the  protector  of  the  liberal 
ideas  which  they  have  at  all  times 
tliemselves  professed,  and  whidi 
excesses  alone  have  prevented  them 
from  hitherto  seeing  realized." 

The  first  head  of  the  expositioa 
related  to  the  communes.  It  repr^ 
sented,  that  under  the  Bourboofi 
ihe  communal  administrations  had 
been  almost  totally  abandoned^ 
and  the  communal  funds  dilapi- 
dated bythe  journeys  of  the  princes; 
by  the  restoration  of  the  woods  .to 
the  enrugrants,  &c.  Sec. 

The^econd  head  related  to  the 
hospitals,  which  had  also  sufiered 
much  in  consequence  of  losing  one 
of  their  principal  resources  by  the 
restoration  of  property  to  emigrants, 
with  which  they  had  been  endowed 
by  solemn  laws. 

Under  the  head  of  Works,  the 
expose  stated  that  they  should   he., 
resumed,  but  in  future  they  should 
be  exclusively  reserved  for  France. 

With  respect  to  MANUFACTuaEs^ 
they  were  flourishing.  The  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  the  beet*rooty 
in  spite  of  sdl  the  efforts  made  to 
destroy  it,  promised  shortly  to  ren- 
der Europe  independent  ef  the  New 
World  for  that  article ;  and  the  in- 
digo procured  from  woaol  already 
rivalled  that  of  Itidta. 

Undw- 
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•  Under  thetitleoflN^MuCTiONSyit 
was  stated  that,  though  the  nomber 
both  of  scholars  and  colleges  had 
beea  diminished,  yet  the  university 
ofTaris  had  still  under  its  direction 
9959554/  pupils ;  and  the  Lyceum 
displayed  the  best  spirit. 

FuELic  Worship.  —  In  speak- 
'  ing  of  the  clergy,  the  minister  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  the  errors 
they  committed  under  the  last  go- 
vernment, in  giving  way,  from  the 
lure  of  a  restitution  or  church  pro- 
perty,  to  the  influence,  of  emi- 
grantSy  in  stigmartimng  as  phmder- 
ers  the  owners  of  national  property, 
whose  titles  had  been  recognised  as 
legitimate  by  the  Pope  himself;  and 
in  attempting,  in  the  name  of  the 
Almighty,  whose  servants  they  are, 
to  light  up  civil  war  among  men. 
The  emperor,  however,  was  always 
disposed  to  protect  and  even  favour 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  so  long 
as  they  confined  themselves  within 
the  bounds  of  their  duty,  and  had 
•already  conferred  on  the  curates  an 
auementation  of  150  francs,  which 
had  been  vainly  promised  to  them 
•by  the  last  government.  The  em- 
peror was,  besides,  the  only  sove- 
reign who,  having  no  further  in- 
terests to  arrange  with  the  Pope, 
had  it  in  his  power  to  put  an  end 
to  those  interminable  negotiations 
•commenced  by  the  last  govern, 
ment  with  die  court  of  Rome,  and 
to  re-establish,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  concordat,  the  liberties  of  the 
GaQican  church. 

JuaispRunENCE.— This  article 
of  the  report  was  extremely  short. 
The  minister  merely  stated,  that 
those  civil  judges  who  felt  them- 
selves unworthy  of  their  functions, 
had  done  justice  by  abdicating  their 
offices ;  and  thaf ,  as  far  as  respected 
the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law,  the  establishment  of  the  trial 
by  jury  every  day  merited  new  ap-  " 
probatioQ;  but  that  in  the  mean 


time  some  organtcal  insritutions 
were  necessary  to  regulate  the  du# 
ties  and  diminish  the  labours  of 
those  judicial  citizens. 

Thb  War  Db partmbnt.  — It 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  follow 
M.  le  Comte  Regnault  through  all 
the  details  which  he  furnished  on 
this  important  topic.  The  result 
is,  that  on  the  1st  of  April  1814 
the  army  consisted  of  450,000  men, 
exclusive  of  150,000  prisoners,  all 
veteran  soldiers,  and  of  115,Q00 
conscripts  of  the  levy  of  1815,  of 
which  45,000  only  out  of  160,000 
had  been  raised.  The  last  govern- 
ment, at  once  prodigal  and  avari- 
cious, alarmed  at  its  own  strength^ 
and  essentially  hostile  to  the  army, 
had  taken  every  possible  means  of 
.  diminishing  it. 

The  orator  then  described  the 
various  oppressions  to  which  the 
army  had  been'  exposed,  particular- 
ly by  the  introduction  of  the  emi- 
grants, and  which  had  reduced  its 
number  to  175,000  m6n.  Since  the 
dOth  of  March  last  its  number  had 
been  raised  to  375,000  combatants 
of  every  description;  and  before 
the  1st  of  August  it  would  sgnount 
to  5(X),000,  independent  of  the  na- 
tional guard«. 

The  Imperial  Guard.— This 
surest  bulwark  of  the  throne  ia 
times  of  war,  a!hd  its  finest  orna- 
ment in  time  of  peace,  had  a  sepa- 
rate article  allotted  to  it:  in  the  offi- 
cial rpport.  The  minister  con- 
demned the  injustice  with  which  it 
was  treated  by  the  last  government, 
and  announced  that  it  already 
amounted  to  40,000  men. 

Artillery. — The  losses  in 
this  arm  had  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure repaired  ;  they  were  occasion- 
ed chiefly  by  treachery,  and  espe- 
cially the  delivering  up  of  all  the 
strong  places,  by  order  of  the 
count  d'Artois,  in  his  ca{>acity  of 
lleuttnant-^eneral  of  the  kingdom. 
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B7  thU  stiSgle  act  Francc^had  lost 
12,000  pieces  of 'cannon,  mostly  of 
brass,  the  value  of  ivhich  is  esti- 
mated at  200,000,000  of  JFrancs. 
This  loss,  however,  had  been  en- 
tirely supplied ;  the  arsenals,  ma- 
gazines of  powder,  and  armories, 
vere  in  full  activity  ;  and  after 
having  armed  the  national  guard 
and  associations,  there  ixrould  re- 
main in  the  magazines  600,000 
muskets  in  reserve. 

Military  Expenditurb.  — 
The  administrative  details  on  this 
subject  were  Itttl*  susceptible  of 
abridgement.  The  minister,  how- 
ever, asserted  that  the  necessary 
funds  would  b6  easily  provided, 
and  no  new  taxes  be  required. 

National  Guard. —  This  ar- 
ticle funiished  no  information  of 
which  the  public  is  not  already  in 
possession. 

The  Marine  presented  consider- 
able resources,  notwithstanding  the 
evils  produced  by  treachery,  which 
had  not,  however,  cast  any  stain 
upon  its  honour. 

Notwithstanding'  it  was  well 
Imown  in  Paris  that  the  allies  had 
resolved  on  war  with  France,  and 
that  Bonaparte  vrai  preparing  for 
that  event,  yet  he  carefully  avoided 
in  his  addresses  and  official  papers, 
for  a  considerable  time,  speaking  of 
hostilities  as  certain  or  near  at  hand. 
In  his  first  address  to  the  two 
houses,  after  they  iwre  regularly 
.  constituted,  though  at  that  period 
hostilities  were  in  reality  begun,  and 
though  be  noticed  the  £ct  that 
blood  had  been  shed<]ufin^  peace; 
yet  he  merely  represented  it  as  pos- 
sible that  his  first  duty  might  soon 
call  him  at  the  head  of  the  children 
of  the  nation  to  combat  for  the 
-country. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the 
i^soQ  that  induced  him  to  be  so  un- 
willing and  backward  to  announce 


the  certainty  of  hostilities,  andtfie 
absolute  necessttv  that  existed  of  his 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  *his 
armies.  His  delay  in  setting  oat 
from  Paris  for  this  purpose,  hai  been 
supposed  to  originate  from  his  ap 
prehension  that  the  republican  par-, 
ty  would  take  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  either  depose  him  alto» 
'  gether,  or  greatly  curtail  his  autho- 
rity. Ana  it  must  be  confessed. 
that  his  situation  was  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  hazard. Against 
France  there  were  collected  more 
numerous  armies  than  had  ever 
marched  against  a  single  opponent: 
and  these  aridies  consisted  for  the 
roost  part  of  the  men,  and  were 
headed  by  the  generals,  who' had 
already  once  conquered  France,  and 
driven  him  from  his  throne.  Had 
France,  therefore,  been  even  unani- 
mous and  zealous- in  his  support, 
there  would  still  have  beeti  ample 
giounds  for  apprehension :  but  she 
was  not  so.  In  the  west  and  south» 
the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons  were 
numerous  and  active;  in  many 
oilier  districts  the  people  were  luke* 
warm  :  scarcely  in  any  district  was 
there  a  positive  and  active  di«posf- 
tion  in  favour  of  himself.  What 
then  would  be  his  fate,  if  his  first 
efforts  were  unsuccossful  ?  Would 
not  he  be  driven  from  his  throne? 
And  if  he  were  successful,  had  he 
not  reason  to  apprehend  that  his 
authority  would  still  be  cramped  by 
the  constitutionalists  ?  Was  it  not 
evident  that  they  regarded  Ifim 
with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  only  en- 
dured him  because  he  was  a  skilful 
general,  not  because  he  was  the  mo- 
narch of  their  choice  ? 

It  was,  however,  necessary  that 
he  should  quit  Paris,  and  put  him- 
^f  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  He 
had  indeed  declared  that  he  would 
not  strike  the  first  blow:  that  if 
war  w<?i*e  to  be,  the  blame  and  in- 
justice 
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jitftict  of  beginning  it  should  test 
entirely  with  the  alUes:  that  France 
inttst  be  iavjif^d  before  he  would 
un^ath  the  sword*  These  decla* 
rations  were  made  in  the  hope  of 
rousing  the  French  people;  but 
thi»  hope  proving  vain,  he  did  not 
judge  it  prudent  to  lose  any  ad  van* 
tage  he  might  have,  merely  that  he 
might  be  able  to  appeal  to  Europe 
lu  the  attacked  person. 

Of  the  allies^  only  the  Prussians 
lUid  the  English  were  as  yet  on  the 
frontiers  of  France.  If  therefore 
he  could  gain  a  signal  and  decisive 
victory  over  them,  it  would  in  all 
probability  dispirit  the  rest,  and  dis- 
solve the  confederacy:  especially 
might  tliese  consequences  be  looke4 
iorl  if  he  could  defeat  tlie  English 
army.  England  was  tlie*  soul  of 
the  confederacy :  her  spirit  ani- 
mated, her  money  supported  it :  if 
therefore  her  army  were  defeated, 
she  would  not  be  willing,  perhaps 
not  able,  to  keep  together  tlie  allies. 
Besides,  under  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton slie  had  assembled  a  very  large 
force,  consisting  of  her  best  troops: 
if  therefore  this  general,  on  >vhom 
she  prided  herself,  and  this  army, 
yielded  to  his  genius  and  the  supe- 
riority of  French  soldiers,  would 
not  the  people  of  England  insist  on 
peace,  even  though  the  English  mi- 
nistry still  continued  warlike  ? 

There  were  still  other  motives 
jpr  beginning  the  attack  before  the 
reit  of  the  allies  were  come  up. 
Fianoe  evidently  had  less  of  that 
fondness  for  military  glory  ^nd 
attachment  to  him  than  she  dis- 
jplayed  during  his<  last  reign* 
Now  by  what  means  would  she 
89  probably  be  re-animated  by 
those  feelings  as  by  a  signal  victory 

fained  by  him  ?  The  contest  no 
oubt  would  be  obstinate.  Between 
the'Prussiaps  and  the  French  there 
existed  a  most  deadly  hatred;  a  ha- 


tred of  apersomal  as  well  as  pf  a 
national  character.  Blucher,  vho 
comn9^n4ed  the  Prussians,  it  was 
well  known,  was  pre-eminent  in  this 
hatred:  ever  since  the  battle  .of 
Jena,  be  had  swo^n  to  free  his  coun- 
try. During  the  campaigns  of 
181.S  and  18H  he  had  accomplish, 
ed  this  object,  and  had  retaliated 
pn  France  some  of  the  evils  which 
slie  had  inflicted  oh  Prussia:  during 
the  latter  of  these  campaigns,  by 
his  perseverance  principally,  the 
overtlirow  of  Bonaparte  had  been 
accomplished.  And  behold  now^ 
tliis  man,  the  scourge  of  Prussia) 
was  returned,  renderings  at  least  for 
the  time,  all  Blucher's  great  exer* 
tions  and  success  of  little  avail.  It 
may  well  be  apposed,  therefore* 
that  Blucher  entered  thp  new  con- 
test, resolved  that  the  face  of  Bonsr 
parte  should  now  be  sealed  for  ever, 
>ind  that  France  should  be  amply 
punished  for  her  faithlessness.  In 
these  feelings  he  was  followed  by~ 
almost  every  ;nan  under  his  com- 
mand ;  scarcely  a  single  Prussian 
soldier  but  what  had  private 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  French  to 
revere.  Whose  cottage  had  not 
been  destroyed  ^---whose  land  ha4 
not  been  laid  waste  ;•— whose  mo- 
ther,  or  wife,  or  sister  had  not  been 
insulted!  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  hated  those  whom  they  had 
thus  injured  :  and  to  diis  source  of 
hatred  were  added  omers.  In  the 
first  place,  they  rememberedsthe  in- 
vasion of  France  by  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution;  they  remembered  hU 
manifesto  ;  the  evils  with  ^hick  it 
threatened  France !  In  tlie  second 
place,  they  called  to  mind  that 
France  had  been  overrun  by  the 
Prussians  in  1814;  and  this  national 
affront  ^ey  now  perhaps  had  an 
opportunity  <to  wipe  out. 
The  fee&Jgs  of  Uic  Fjscnch  ^ 
Esghsb 
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Eofrlish  towards  each  ether  were 
ditterent;  they  were  not  so  savage : 
but  thejr  proin[>ted  them  in  nearly 
an  eqaally  strong  manner  to  wish 
for  combat.  The  French  bad  1>een 
defeated  repeatedly  by  the  English 
in  Spain:  the  En^h'sh  had  first 
proved  to  Europe  that  they  could 
bebeacen  repeatedly, and  effectually 
resisted  ;— their  disasters  in  Spain 
might  be  regarded  as  the  grand 
source  of  all  their  othet  calamities. 
French  vanity  indeed  easily  found 
a  cause  for  their  defeats  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula: there  they  fought  under 
great  disadvantages ;  the  people 
Harassed  their  operations ;  they  were 
obliged  to  fight  not  only  against 
the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese armies,  but  also  against  the 
^hole  population.  Besides,  the 
operations  of  Bonaparte  in  other 
quarters  prevented  him  from  sup- 
plying the  war  in  Spain  as  he  ought, 
and  as  it  required :  and  above  all, 
the  emperor  was  not  there :— while 
he  was  there  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
mies, what  became  of  the  English  ? 
They  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion ; 
and  the  battle  of  Corunna  witnessed 
their  disgraceful  flight  and  narrow 
escape. 

The  English  also  were  eager  for 
the  battle  in  Flanders.  Under  the 
duke  of  Wellington  they  had  beat- 
ta  the  French  armies  led  on  by  their 
Wost  celebrated  marshals  :  but  now 
they  would  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beating  Bonaparte  in  per- 
son. After  what  they  had  done, 
M>d  with  their  confidence  in  the 
duke,  they  could  not  doubt  what 
*ould  be  the  issue ;  but  still  they 
^"Pre  antious  for  the  combat. 

Such  were  the  motives  and  ob- 
j^ts  which  induced  Bonaparte  to 
fttolte  on  immediately  quitting 
^aris;  and  such  were  the  feelings 
of  the  hostile  armies  towards  each 
1815. 


other.  Bonaparte  also  considered 
the  scene  of  approaching  actioi^  aa 
ia  a  high  degree  favourable  to  him. 
The  Belgians  still  retained'  their  at- 
tachment to  the  French,  which  cer- 
tainly had  not  been  weakened  by 
their  union  with  Holland  :  if,  there- 
fore, he  should  ,be  decidedly  victo- 
rious in  the  first  battle,  he  had  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  people  of  thfc 
Netherlands  would  rise  in  his  fa- 
vour ; — and  would  riot  their  exam- 
ple, preceded  by  a  great  victory, 
rouse  in  France  itself  a  more  enthu- 
siastic feeling  than  had  as  yet  dis- 
played itself  ? 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  oti 
Monday  morning,  the  12th  of  June, 
Bonaparte  quitted  Paris.  Accord- 
ing to  his  Usual  custom,  he  travelled 
with  great  rapidity,  reaching  Sois- 
sonsby  ten  o*clock  that  morning,  and 
Laon  by  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  day  before,  his  army  had  been 
reviewe^d  at  Maubeuge. 

On  Sunday  the  1 1th,  the  day  be- 
fore he  left  Paris,  deputations  from 
the  chamber  of  peers  and  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives  waited  upon 
him.  The  address  of  the  former  and 
the  reply  of  the  emperor  to  it  pre- 
sent nothing  remarkable:  but  the 
address  of  the  chamber  of  rcpr^ 
sentatives  and  his  reply  to  that,  de« 
serve  insertion,  as  affording  adcE- 
tional  proofs  of  the  boldness  of  the 
representatives ;  of  the  ideas  o£ 
liberty  which  they  efttertained  j  of 
the  hopes  respecting  the  issue  of 
the  contest  which  ine^  indulged; 
and  of  the  feelings  and  principles 
which  Bonaparte  deemed  tt  prudent 
to  expresi^  on  this  occasion. 

"  Sire,— The  chamber  of  repre*» 
sentatives  received  with  profound 
emotion  the  words  which  proceed- 
ed from  the  throne  at  the  solemn 
sitting,  when  your  majesty,  lay- 
ing down  the  extraordinary  power 
X  which 
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-which  yott  exercised^  proclaimed 
the  conixnencement  of  the  constita* 
tional  monarchy. 

**  The  chief  basesof  that  monarchy, 
the  protectress  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  the  happitiess  of  the  people, 
have  been  recognised  by  your  ma* 
jeity,  who,  rising  above  all  scruples, 
as  anticipating  all  wishes,  has  de- 
clared that  the  care  of  collecting 
our  scattered  constitutions,  and  of 
arranging  them,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  occupations  reserved  for 
the  legislature.  Faithful  to  its  mis- 
sion^  the  chamber  of  deputies  will  - 
perform  the  task  thus  devolved  up- 
on it :  it  requests  that,  to  siatisfy  the 
public  wish,  as  well  astlie  wishes  of 
your  majesty,  national  deliberation 
should  rectify,  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, any  thing  defective  or  imper- 
fect that  the  urgency  of  our  situa-^ 
tion  may  have  produced,  or  let  to 
exist,  in  our  constitution^  considered 
as  a  whole. 

"  But  ait  the  same  time,  sire,  the 
chamber  of  representatives  will  not 
$how  Itself  less  anxious  to  proclaim 
its  sentiments  and  its  principles  as 
to  th^  terrible  contest  whic^  threat- 
ens to  cover  Europe  with  blood. 
In  the  train  of  disastrous  events, 
France  invaded,  appealed  for  a  mo- 
ment listened  to,  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitution,  only  to  see 
'  herself  almost  immediately  subject- 
ed to  a  royal  charter  emanating 
from  absolute  power,  to  an  ordi- 
nance of  reform  always  revocable 
in  its  nature,  and  which,  not  having 
the  expressed  assent  of  the  people, 
could  never  be  considered  as  obli- 
gatory on  the  nation. 
.  "  Resuming  now  the  exercise  of 
her  rights  raUying  around  the  hero 
^hoQi  her  confidence  anew  invests 
with  the  government  of  the  states 
Fiance  is  astonished  and  afflicted 
alt  seeing  some  «overeigi&  in  arms 


call  her  to  account  for  an  incernsd 
change  which  is  the  result  of  the 
national  will,  and  which  attacks 
neither  the  relations  existing  with 
other  governments,  nor  their  secu- 
rity. France  cannot  admit  the  di- 
stinctions with  the  aid  of  which  the 
coalesced  jpowers  endeavoured  to 
cloak  their  aggression.  To  attack 
the  monarch  of  its  choice,  is  to  at- 
tack the  independence  of  the  nation. 
It  is  armed  as  one  man  to  defend 
that  independence,  and  to  repel, 
without  exception,  every  family  and 
every  prince  whom  men  shall  dare 
to  wish  to  impose  upon  it.  No  am- 
bitious project  enters  the  thoughts 
of  the^ French  people ;  the  will  even 
of  a  victorious  prince  will  be  insuffi* 
cient  to  draw  on  the  nation  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  own  defence :  but  to 
guard  its  territory,  to  maintain  its 
liberty,  its  honour,  its  dignity,  it  is 
ready  for  any  sacrifice. 

"  Why  are  we  not  still  permitted 
to  hope,  sire,  that  these  warlike  pre* 
parations,  formed  perhaps  by  the 
irritation  of  pride,  and  by  illusions 
which  every  day  must  weaken,  may 
still  disperse  before  the  want  of  a 
peace  necessary  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  which  shall  restore  to 
your  majestya  spouse,  to  t'  3  French 
the  heir  of  a  uirone  ?  But  blood 
has  already  flowed;  the- signal  of 
combats,  prepared  against  the  in- 
dependence and  liberty  of  France, 
has  been  given  in  the  name  of  a  peo- 
ple who  carry  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  enthusiasm  of  fiberty  and  mde- 
pendence.  Doub^ess,  among  the 
conununications  which  your  majes- 
ty promises  us,  the  chambers  wiU 
find  proofs  of  the  efforts  you  have 
made  to  maintain  (he  peace  of  the 
world.  If  all  these  efforts  must  re- 
main useless,  may  the  calamities  of 
war  fall  upon  those  who  shall  have 
provoked  them. 
^  "The 
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^  The  chamber  6f  representatives 
only  waits  for  the  docmpients  an- 
nounced tt>  it  in  order  to  contribute 
with  all  its  power  to  the  measures 
which  the  success  of  so  legitimate  a 
war  will  require.  It  delays  pro- 
nouncing its  resolves  only  till  it 
knows  tne  wants  and  resources  of 
the  state ;  and  while  your  majesty^ 
opposing  to  the  most  unjust  aggres- 
sion the  valour  of  the  national  ar- 
mies and  the  force  of  your  geniusy 
will  seek  in  victory  only  one  means 
of  attaining  a  durable  peace,  the 
chamber  of  representatives  will 
deem  that  it  marches  towards  the 
same  object,  by  incessantly  labour- 
ing on  the  compact,  of  which  .the 
improvement  must  cement  the  union 
of  the  people  and  the  throne,  and 
strengthen,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
by  the  amelioration  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  guarantee  of  our  engage- 
ments.** 

His  majesty  replied  :— 

**Mr.  president,  and  gentlemen 
deputies  of  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentadvesy 

"I  recognise  with  satisfaction  my 
own  sentiments  in  those  which  you 
express  to  me.  In  these  weighty 
circumstances  my  thoughts  are  ab- 
s6rb(d  by  the  imminent  war,  to  the 
Buccessot  which  are  attached  the  ind&i 
pendence  and  the  honour  of  France. 

^  I  will  depart  this  night  to  place 
myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies ; 
the  movements  of  the  different  hos-> 
tile  corps  render  my  presence  there 
indispensable..  During  my  absence 
I  shall  see  with  pleasure  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  each  chamber 
enga^;ed  in  deliberating  on  our  con- 
stitutions. 


^*  The  constitution  is  our  rallying 
point ;  it  must  be  our  pole-star  in 
these  stormy  moments.  All  public 
discussion,  tending  to  diminish  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  confidence 
which  should  be  placed  in  its  enact- 
ments, will  be  a  misfortune  to  the 
state  i  we  should  then  find  ourselves, 
at  sea,  without  a  compass  and  with- 
out  a  rudder.  The  crisis  in  which 
we  are  placed  is  great.  Let  us  not 
imitate  the  conduct  of  the  lower 
empire,  which,  pressed  on  all  sides 
by  barbarians,  made  itself  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  posterity,  by  occupying  . 
itself  with  abstract  discussions  at 
the  moment  when  the  battering* 
ram  was  shaking  the  gates  of  the 
city. 

"  Independently  of  the  legislative 
measures  required  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  interior,  you  will  pro- 
bably deem  it  useful  to  employ 
yourself  on  organic  laws  destined  to 
put  the  constitution  in  motion. 
They  may  be  the  objl^ct  of  your 
public  labours  without  any  incon- 
venience* 

"The  sentiments  expressed  in  your 
address  sufficiently  demonstrate  to 
me  the  attachment  of  the  chamber 
to  my  person,  and  all  the  patriotism 
with  which  it  is  animated.  In  all 
affairs  my  march  shall  be  straight 
forward  and  firm.  Assist  me  to 
save  the  country.  First  represen- 
tative of  the  people,  I  have  con- 
tracted the  engagement,  which  I 
renew,  of  employing  in  more  tran* 

3utl  times  all  the  prerogatives  of 
le  crown,  and  the  little  experience 
I  have  acquired,  in  seconding  you 
in  the  amelioration  of  our  consti- 
tutions.** 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Pfdtiittmgs  rf  Louts  XVIII.  at  Ghent-^Siafe  of  Advarue  and  Preparaims 
of  Bavaria'-^The  German  Statcs^^Spain — liusstar^Austria-^-^Conduct  of 
ifurat'-'^iemfis  to  rouse  the  Itaftans — War  between  him  and  Auitr 
dtfeated-^Napleit  talenm^Fate  of  Mural  and  his  Wife. 


his  labours,  was  the  happiness  of  all 
Frenchmen ;  the  restoration  of  his 
country  more  dear  to  him  than  (hat 
of  his  throne ; ,  the  re*establishment 
of  internal  and  external  peaces  that 
of  religion,  justice,  laws,  moraby 
credit,  commerce,  arts;  the  invio* 
lability  of  all  existing  property  with« 
out  any  exception;  the  emplo^^ 
ment  of  all  virtues  and  all  talentSy 
without  any  other  distinction ;  the 
present  diminution  of  the  most  bur- 
densome taxes,  until  their  approach, 
in^  suppression:  in  fact,  the  esta* 
blishment  of  personal  and  public 
liberty  ;  the  institution  and  perpe- 
tuity of  a  charter  which  guarantiee 
for  ever  to  the  French  nation  these 
invaluable  blessings  V* 

The  manifesto  next  adverts  to 
the  declaration  of  the  allied  powers 
of  the  13th  of  March,  dcclariau^ 
Bonapane  the  enemy  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  and  pledging  them- 
selves^  while  they  engaged  religi- 
ously to  respect  the  integrity  oS  uite 
French  territory  and  the  indepeo- 
dance  of  the  French  character,  ne- 
ver to  lay  down  their  arms  till  the 
irrevocable  destruction  of  his  per- 
nicious power.  Louis  next  pro- 
ceeds to  sute  that  the  allies  had  in 
fact  acknow]cdged.hira  as  the  only 
legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  by- 
sending  their  ambassadors  to  reside- 
where  he  was,  and  b^r  requiring 
his  accession  to  the  new  compact 
which  they  had  signed.    He  next 

»&*in 


WE  must  now  advert  to  the 
situation  of  Louis  XVIILat 
Gh'enL  The  allies  had  resolved  that 
iie  should  unite  with  them  in  their 
invasion  of  France,  provided  he  had 
any  troops  to  bring ;  hot  none  did 
join  him.  and  he  was  able  to  second 
their  efforts  in  his  own  cause  only 
by  his  proclamations,  and  by  keep- 
ing alive  the  spirit  of  loyalty  in  La 
\end^  &c. 

On  (he  24>th  of  April  he  address- 
ed a  manifesto  to  th<^  French  na- 
tion* It  began  with  stating  that  it 
bad  been  the  first  care  of  the  king 
to  instruct  his  ambassadors  to  repre- 
sent to  foreign  courts  tlie  real  course 
of  events  and  condition  of  things  in 
France,  that  France  might  not  be 
calumniated,  dishonoured i  exposed 
to  unjust  contempt  and  unmerited 
indignation.  This  had  been  done ; 
for  according  to  this  manifesto,  £u* 
rope  was  persuaded  that  the  whole 
French  nsttion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  army  and  a  very  few  volun- 
tary accomplices,'  "have  followed 
and  recalled  the  king,  with  all  their 
wislies  have  imprinted  on  all  his 
footsteps  a  new  homage  of  grati- 
tude, a  new  oath  of  fidelity."  How 
could  (t  indeed  be  otherwise  ?  Who 
shall  dare  contradict  tlie  king,  when 
he  swears  before  God  and  before  his 
Mople,  that  "  since  the  day  when 
rrovidiepce  replaced  him  on  the 
dirone  of  his  fathers,  the  constant 
object  of  his  wishes,  his  thoughts. 
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iigam  adverts  to  his  lore  of  the 
French,  and  to  his  devotbn  to  their 
cause  and  happiness  :  **  He  woi^ld 
sit  this  moment  sacrifice  himself  for 
j.iu,  did  not  his  sacnficc»  instead  of 
securing  your  |>eace,  leave  you  ex- 
posed to  a  more  terrible  war:,  a 
/brei^n invasion  would. he  substitu- 
ted {or  a  foreign  support.  Europe 
has  resolved  upon  die  destruction 
of  a  power  incompatible  with  Eu- 
Jropaan  society*  And  how  in  such 
a  convict  would  foreigners^  if  left  to 
themselves,  distinguish  amonj^  you 
the  ^victims  of  tyranny  from  its  ac- 
complices ?— -But  lot  France  will  it, 
aad  France  will  have  only  friends 
ta  m  league  in  which  her  king  has 
(wen  requested  to  take  part)  and  in 
which  he  has  taken  part/' 

**  Frenchmen^  tlie  king  who  has 
Always  been  near  you,  will  always 
be  with  you.  His  majesty,  the  day 
on  which  he  shall  set  foot  on  his 
territory  again,  will  make  known  to 
yoo  in  detail  his  salutary  inten- 
tions, and  all  his  measures  of  order, 
jttsttce,  and  wisdom. 

'< Frenchmen,  whom  Louis  X  VHI. 
is  about  to  reconcile  a  second  time 
with  Europe ;  inhabitants  of  those 
^ood  cities,  whose  affecting  wishes 

^^ly  reach  the  king,  and  encourage 
him  to  accomplish  them ;  Parisians, 
who  now  grow  pale  at  the  sight  of 

-  that  very  palace  whose  walk  alone 
so  lately  spread  serenity  on  your 
countenances;  who,  every  morning, 
during  a  year,  came  thither  to  sa- 
lute Louis  XVIIl.  with  the  name  of 
Father,  not  with  voices  aubjugated 
by  terror  or  sold  to  falsehood,  but 
with  the  cry  of  your  hearts  and  your 
consciences:  national  guards,  who 
on  the  ISth  of  March  swore  to  him 
with  so  much  ardour  to  live  and  die 
for  him  and  the  constitution;  you 
who  have  preserved  him  in  your 
hearts)  you  who  would  have  seen 


htm  in  your  ranks,  had  treason  per* 
milled  those  ranks  to  be  formed«-«» 
prepare  all  of  you  for  the  day  when 
the  voice  of  your  prmce  and  of  your 
country  shall  summon  you  to  .the 
duty  of  aiding  the  one  and  saving 
the  other." 

The  manifesto  concludes  ^ith 
adverting  to  the  elections  going  on 
in  France.  It  says,  '*  Doubtless,  tf 
it  were  possible  for  these  elections 
to  be  national,  the  scrutinisers  faith- 
ful, and  the  voices  free,  the  new 
Champ  de  Mai  would  make  the  il- 
legality of  its  principle  disappear  in 
the  loyalty  of  its  wishes.  Its  first 
cry  would  be  anew  consecration  of 
jthat  aUiance  sworn  nine  centuries 
a^o,  between*  the  nation  of  die 
Franks  and  the  royal  house  of 
France,  and  perpetuated  for  nine 
centuries  between  the  posterity  of 
those  Franks  and  the  posteritiy  of 
their  kings :  the  true  French  nation 
would  never  wish  either  to  perjure 
its  ancestors,  nor  perjure  itself.  Bnt 
what  can  you  expect'  from  an  usu»o 
per,  or  from  those  who  have  ensan- 
guined or  defiled  all  that  they  him 
ever  touched ;  who  have  made  ob- 
jects of  derision  or  hotror  every 
thing  that  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
veneration  and  love;  who  would 
disgrace,  were  it  possible,  even  the 
names  of  country,  liberty,  the  con- 
stitution, laws,  honour,  and  virtue  ^'* 

On  this  manifesto  we  shall  offer 
only  two  remarks.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  very  strtkinglv  observable  that 
the  language  of  all  addresses  to  tiie 
Frtech  nation,  whether  procfceding 
from  Bonaparte  or  Louis,  are  deep- 
Iv  tinctured  with  the  same  faults: 
their  language  is  pompous  and  in- 
flated ;  their  statements  exaggera»i 
ted;  little  is  addressed  to  cooirea- 
jon  and  sober  iudgement ;  almost 
the  whole  to  feehng  and  passion, 
^n  the  second  place*  Louis,  by  so 
A  3  frequently 
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frequently  and  strikingly  duelling 
on  the  charter^  and  on  the  inviola- 
bility of  property,  evidently  is  sen- 
sible, diat  he  had  not  been  acting 
during  his  rei^  as  he  ought  to 
have  acted,  with  respect  to  these 
points. 

'  This  manifesto  was  probably 
drawn  up  by  the  viscount  Chateau- 
briandt  it  has  all  the  faults  and  all 
the  excellencies  of  his  style  and 
manner.  He  also  drew  up  about 
the  same  time  a  repc^-t  on  the  state 
of  France.  This  report  is  impor- 
tant and  interesting,  as  exhibiting  a 
strong  contrast  wiui  the  report  laid 
before  Bonaparte.  The  first  head 
of  this  report  relates  to  the  acts  and 
decrees  for  the  interior.  Under  this 
head  the  reporter  contrasts  the  bene- 
dictions that  followed  the  king  on 
his  departure,  with  the  gloom  that 
•  was  caused  by  the,  return  of  Bona* 
parte :— he  remarks  on  the  system 
of  official  lying :  the  proclamations 
,  of  Bonaparte,  promising  the  return 
of  the  golden  age.  Sec.  If  Bona- 
parte abolishes  we  excise,  he  only 
undoes  his  own  work : — By  what 
right,  among  a  free  people,  does  he 
alter  the  mode  of  levying  the  taxes 
prescribed  by  the  law  ? 

On  the  decree  for  calling  out  the 
national  guards  are  the  following 
remarks  :— 

«<  You,  sire,  abolished  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  thought  you  had  for  ever 
.  delivered  your  people  and  the  world 
trom  that  scourge.    Bonaparte  has 
just  restored  it  only  under  another 
shape,    and    avoiding    its'  odious 
name.  His  decree  as  to  the  national 
guards  is  one  of  the  most  frightful 
.  and  monstrous  things  which  the  re« 
volution  up  to  this  moment  has  pro- 
'  duced:   3,130  battalions  are  desig- 
nated at  the  rate  of  ^20  men  each ; 
they  fotm  a  total  of  2,253,600. 
As  yet,  indeedy  only  24€  battalions. 


chosen  from  the  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry,  have  been  rendered  move- 
able, representing  172,800  men.  He 
is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  cause 
the  rest  to  march,  but  it  will  eome 
in  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  grand 
machine  of  the  Champ  de  Mai. 

"This  immense  haul  embraces 
the  whole  population  of  France, 
and  comprehends  what  the  levies  in 
mass  and  the  conscriptions  never 
included.     In  1793  the  convention 
dared  to  take  only  seven  years,  the 
men  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
five.    They  now  march  all  from 
twenty  to  sixty,  discharged  or  not 
discharged ;    married    or,  unmar- 
ried ;  those  with  substitutes  or  those 
without ;  guards  of  honour,  volun- 
teers,— ^all,  in  short,  are  enveloped 
in  this  general  proscription..  Bona- 
parte, tired  of  decimating  the  French 
people,  means  to  exterminate  them 
.  at  one  blow.     It  is  hoped,  by  the 
terror  of  the  police,  to  compel  the 
citizens  to  enrol  themselves.    Hap- 
pily, sire,  material  facts  and  moral 
mfluence  contribute  to  diminish  Uie 
danger  of  this  disastrous  conscrip- 
tion.   There  remain  but  very  few 
muskets  in  the  arsenals  of  France : 
in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
last  year,  several  manufactories  of 
arms  were  dismantled  or  destroyed. 
Pikes  are  capable  of  being  fabricated 
speedily  enough  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  multitude ;  but  this 
arm  furnishes  litile  resource.    As 
to  that  valour  which,  with  French- 
men, supplies  the  place  of  all  arms, 
it  is  cenain  that  the  national  guards 
will  not  employ  it  against   your 
majesty.    All  die  moral  force  of 
France  and  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion  are  absolutdy  for  the  king. 
In  many  departments,  the  national 
guards  will  not  rise  at  all,  or  will 
only  form  with  extreme  difficulty : 
in  finei  the  citizeUi  oppressed  by 

the 
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the  sold«n-9  wiU  less  readily  submit 
to  be  subjugated)  if  arms  are  given 
him;  anid  Bonaparte*  instead  of 
pouring  a  ueople  who  hate  him  into 
an  army  which  he  has  seduced,  will 
perhaps  lose  a  devoted  soldiery  in 
a  hostile  population/' 

The  second  head  relates  to  the 
exterior.  Under  this  head  are  stated 
the  attempts  mude  by^Bonaparte  to 
deceive  foreign  powers  by  the  hopes 
of  peace,  wnile  at  the  very  same 
time  he  was  flattering  his  army 
with  the  recovery  of  ^Igium,  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  Rhine  and 
Italy.  The  question  of  foreign  in- 
terference is  also  stated  and  argued 
under  this  head. 

The  third  head  of  the  report 
relates,  to  reproaches  made  to  the 
royal  government.  Under  this  head 
the  reporter  shows  the. reproaches 
concerning  the  lavish  expenditure 
to  be  wholly  groundless ;  and  en- 
deavours to  justify  the  non-payment 
of  Bonaparte's  allowance  in  Elba, 
because  he  had  immense  debts  in 
France. — ^The  Bourbons  are  ac- 
cused of  having  wished  to  lessen 
the  glory  of  the  army ;  and  yet  fo- 
reigners have  accused  the  emigrants 
of  being  proud  of  those  very  vic- 
tories which  prevented  them  from 
returning  to  tlieir  own  coiintry. 

The  last  head  of  the  report  re- 
lates to  the  spirit  of  Bonaparte's 
government. 

The  reporter  shows  the  embar- 
rassments of  Bonaparte,  the  colli- 
sion of  parties,  none  of  them  strong 
enough  to  establish  a  separate  au- 
thority, and  bouiid  together  only  as 
long  as  their  common  interests  re- 
^qtiire  it;  while  Bonaparte  flatters 
all  by  tumsy  and  prepares  the  grand 
Buuutuvre  of  the  Champ  de  Mai. 
He  deduces  the  inference  that  both 
the  army  and  the  people  will  soon 
become  sensible  diat  they  have  been 


equally  betrayed ;  that  the  strength 
of  Bonaparte  diminishes  as  that  of 
the  king  increases ;  and  that  die  lat- 
ter will  shortly  return  to  this  coun- 
try, will  carry  back  happiness  with 
him ;  and  that  all  his  subjects,  both 
innocent  and  guilty,  will  find  their 
salvation  by  throwing  themselves 
into  his  arms  or  at  his  feet. 

«'  But,  sire,  while  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  lay  before  your  majesty 
a  picture  of  the  internal  state  of 
France,  the  picture  is  no  longer  the 
same;  to-morrow  it  will  change 
again,  however  rapidly  I  mignc 
sketch  it,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  follow  the  convulsive 
emotions  of  a  man  agitated  by  his 
own  ''passions  and  by  those  which 
he  has  so  foolishly  excited.  The 
publication  of  the  additional  act 
has  deprived  him  of  his  remaining 
accomplices ;  attacked  on  all  sides 
he  retreats,  he  withdraws  from  his 
extraordinary  •  commissioners  the 
nomination  of  the  mayors  of  the 
communes,  and  gives  it  to  the  peo- 
ple. Frightened  by  the  multiplicity 
of  negative  votes,  he  abandons  the 
dictatorship,  and  coiVokes  the  re^ 
presentatives  by  virtue  of  this  very 
additional  act,  which  is  not  yet  ac- 
cepted. Thus  driven  from. shoal  to 
shoal,  he  turns  himself  a  hundred 
different  ways  to  elude  his  engage- 
ments, and  to  seize  again  the  power 
which  is  escaping  from  him ;  scarce- 
ly delivered  from  one  danger,  he 
meets  a  new  one.  These  sudden 
changes,  this  strange  confu^on  of 
all  things,  announce  what  we  may 
call  the  dying  agonies  of  despotism : 
tyranny  worn  out,  and  on  its  decline, 
still  retains  the  inclination  to  do 
evil ;  but  it  seems  to  have  lost  its 
power." 

Such  were  the  employments  of 

Louis  and  his  ministers  during  his 

exile  at  Ghent*.  But  though  m  his 
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mantfesto-and  in  the  official  report 
he  represented  the  majority  pf  the 
^renqh  nation  (or  raxher  the.whole 
Freficli  nation  with  the  exception 
of  the  army  and  a  verjr  few  indiri- 
doals^J  asr  hostile  to  Bonaparte  aiid 
warmly  attached  to  himself,  yet  it 
was  evident  that  he  looked  for  his 
rc-establishment  on  tlie  throne  to  his 
allies  alone,  not  to  liis  subjects. 

,  These  allies  indeed  were  collects 
ing  a  force  that  might  well  app  U 
Bonaparte,  and  infuse  into  the  mind 
of  Louis  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  speedy  and  decisive  success. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  landing 
of  Bonaparte  took  place  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  March,  and  that  at  this 
time  nearly  all  the  allied  troops 
had  returned  to  their  respective 
coYmtries,  we  shall  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  their  assembling  near  the 
frontiers  of  France  by  the  beginning 
.  of  June  could  not  have  been  effect- 
edf  unless  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
teen  very  zealous  and  quite  sincere 
in  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
about  to  embark,  and  to  that  zeal 
had  united  uncommon  activity  and 
promptttud'ik  Yet,  after  all,  it  is 
undoubted  that  some  of  them  were 
much  more  warm  Und  zealous  in 
th^  cause  than  others.  Britain  was 
the  life-spring  of  the  whole  confe- 
deracy} not  merely  because  without 
her  money  their  armies  could  not 
have  been  set  iu  motion  ;  but  be- 
cause she  gave  a  strong  tendency 
to  their  movements  by  tl^e  zeal 
which  she  displayed.  Snxor.y,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  was 
more  than  lukewarm;  her  sove- 
reign had  adhered  to  Bonaparte 
<luring  the  campaign  of.]  813  to  his 
own  loss;  and  the  Saxon  troops, 
indignant  at  the  division  of  tlieir 
country^  naturally  looked  with  a 
j^ourable  eye  towards  Bonaparte, 
^lie  l^ing  of  Bavaria  owed  much 


to  the  French  empjre ;  and  both 
from  old  antipathies  and  fromclasH* 
.ing  interest,  as  well  as  from  having 
gained  the  Tyrol,  was  coolly  dis- 
posed  towards  Austria :  bat  none 
of  these  feelings  were  suffered  to 
show. themselves,  or  to  influeace  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion:  he  had 
indeed,  after  the  battle  of  i-eipsic, 
done  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  allies  against  Bonaparte;  and 
on  the  present  occasion  his  troops 
were  brought  forward  extremely 
well  equipped,  and  under  excellent 
generals.  The  other  German  states^ 
also,  now  felt  it  not  only  to  be  their 
bounden  duty,  but  their  plain  and 
undoubted  interest  to  assist  the  aU 
lies  by  all  the  means  in  their  power: 
they  knew  that  they  had  sinned 
against  Bonaparte  to  such  an  ex. 
tent,  that  they  could  hope  for  no 
forgiveness  if  ever  he  again  possess* 
ed  the  power  to  iiyurc  thems  of 
course  they  deeply  felt  the  necessity 
of  aiding  the  other  allies  in  their 
endeavours  to  crush  him  before  he 
wa§  firmly  established  in  France. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  Peninsula  had 
suffered  from  Bonaparte  the  most 
flagrant  imposture,  and  the  most 
dreadful  injury  ;  hence  it  was  sup^ 
posed  that  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal there  would  come  against 
France,  though  not  the  best-disci- 
plinod  or  the  most  numerous  ar- 
mies, yet  undoubtedly  the  most 
inveterate.  But  neither  of  these 
kingdoms  stepped  forth  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  Europe :  the  king  of 
Spain  indeed  put  forth  a  proclama- 
tion, more  remarkable  for  its  dull- 
ness and  length  than  iox  any  other 
quality ;  and  after  this  proclama- 
tion, the  invasion  of  the  south  of 
France  by  a  Spanish  army  was  re- 
peatedly threatened ;  bat  no  «^ 
army  crossed  the  frontier  till  w 
:         '•  6it« 
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fate  of  Bonaparte  was  decided ;  and 
then  it  crossed  it  solely  for  the  pur-. 
pose  of  ot>tainif)g  a  subsidy  from 
Britain.  Indeed  Spain,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  show,  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  act  against  France:  the 
little  energy  she  had  displayed  in 
freeing  herself  from  the  French 
armies  was  entirely  done  away ;  and 
Ferdinand  was  too  much  occupied 
in  punishing  his  real  friends,  and  in 
the  offices  of  the  most  degrading 
snperstition^  to  attend  to  the  career 
of  Bonaparte. 

More  was  naturally  expected 
from  Portugal.  That  country  had 
been,  if  possible,  more  indebted  to 
Great  Britain,  than  even  Spain,  for 
ber  liberation  from  French  tyranny : 
It  was  supposed,  therefore,  that  at 
the  request  of  Britain  the  Portu- 
eaese  regency  would  most  cheer- 
fully agree  to  send  the  troops  of 
that  nation  against  France.  They 
were  not  needed  at  home ;  they  had 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  disci- 
pline and  bravery  through  the  exer- 
tions of  British  officers  i — a  feeling 
of  gratitude  towards  Britain,  of 
revenge  against  France,  ought  to 
have  united  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  interest,  to  have  induced  the 
Portuguese  regency  to  have  acted 
in  union  with  the  allies  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.  But  when  appli- 
cation was  made  to  them,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,,  to 
send  part  of  the  Portuguese  army 
into  France,they  absolutely  refused 
their  assent;  allegipe  as  an  ex- 
cuse,  that  without  the  authority 
of  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal 
they  could  not  permit  any  troops 
to  leave  the  kingdom. 

The  emperor  Alexander  was  ac- 
tuated by  a  very  different  spirit: 
all  the  resources  of  his  miehty  em- 
pire were  put  in  requisition  with 
a  promptitode  and  celerity  truly 
asconisbcn^  w|Mn  we  consider  its 


immense  extent,  and  the  gf^  dei* 
ficiency  which  exists  in  it  Ivith  re- 
spect to  mutual  communication* 
From  the  confines  of  tlie  Wall  oC 
China  troops  were  drawn  t  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  had  been  so  useful  in  thf 
Russian  campaig^i,  and  who  do- 
ring  the  invasion  of  France  in  I8H 
had  inspired  such  terror,  were  affaia 
called  forth.  The  emperor  Alex- 
ander himself  again  took  the  field  i 
and  as  he  is  extremely  popular  with 
all  the  tribes  of  his  empire,  his  pre- 
sence gave  undoubted  assnrance 
that  the  Russians  would  worthily 
act  their  part  in  the  great  drama 
which  was  about  to  be  performed* 
By  some  persons  the  emperor 
of  Austria  was  not  regarded  as  to 
zealous  and  warm  in  the  cause  as 
the  other  allies:  it  was  supposed 
that,  he  would  not  be  unwilling 
again  to  see  his  son-in-law  on  the 
throne  of  France ;  or,  at  least,  that 
he  was  desirous  of  seeing  his  grand- 
son seated  there.  Such  suspicions 
were  strengthened  when  the  Austri- 
an troops,  instead  of  marching  tp 
the  frontiers  of  France,  bent  ueir 
steps  towards  Italy.  At  first  thene 
seemed  no  reason  for  this  move- 
ment, unless  the  emperor  of  Ausdia 
were  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of 
the  allies :  for  it  was  supposed  thai 
Murat  saw  too  clearly  that  it  vras 
his  interest  to  keep  well  with  theni« 
and  that  on  this  account  he  would 
not  join  Bonaparte.  Besides,  it  was 
well  known  that  B(»iaparte  and  Mu* 
rat,  since  the  Russian  campaign* 
were  not  on  the  same  friendly  terms 
as  prior  to  that  event.  Musat,  too^ 
haa  displayed  great  anxiety  to  stand 
well  with  the  allies,  and  to  be  ae« 
knowledged  as  king  of  Naples  by 
them,  especially  by  the  empeior  (^ 
Austria  and  by  Great  Britamt  and 
the  former  had  actually  acknow- 
ledged him,  while  the  latter  |^^ 
(one  so  fiir  astoenter  itttoan ^q^*^  ^ 
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cable  adjattment  with  him.  These 
alliances,  howeveri  were  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  he  should  give 
mp  his  comsexioh  with  Bonaparte. 

But  Murat  was  a  man  of  very 
vnstable  mind:  destitute  of  good 
pinciples,  he  did  nbl  even  possess ' 
m  lieu  of  them  clear  views  of  po- 
Kcj  and  of  his  own  interest :  he  was 
m  man  of  wonderful  courage  in  the 
field,  but  in  the  cabinet  totadly  desti- 
tute of  firmness  or  cpnsistency :  not 
having  any  fundamental  notion^  of 
hbown  to  direct  his  conduct^  he 
was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  all 
around  him.  In  Naples  there  were 
two  parties,  both  attached  to  Mu- 
lat,  but  entertainmg  very  ditferent 
ideas  respecting  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  ought  to  pursue:  one 
*  of  these  parues  was  decidedly  of 
cpinion  that,  though  the  allies  for 
the  moment  might  acknowledge 
Mttrsit,  and  suffer  him  to  enjoy  the 
dirone  of  Naples,  yet  that  ultimate- 
ly they  would  drive  him  from  it  at 
soon*  as  they  had  no  further  occa- 
sion for  his  services,  and  could  find 
a  decent  pretext  for  making  war 
against  him.  This  party,  of  course, 
strongly  advised  him  to  unite  with 
Bonaparte.  The  other  party,  en- 
tertaining different  views  respect- 
ing the  mtentions  of  the  allies  to- 
wards Murat,  wished  him  to  con- 
fine himself  entirely  to  the  admini- 
stration of  his  own  government: 
they  considered  the  interests  of 
Bonaparte  and  Murat,  of  Italy  and 
France,  as  totally  disinct ;  and  they 
moteoTer  argued,  that  it  ought  to 
be  the  careful  and  open  .poacy  of 
Murat,  not  only  not  to  connect  him- 
iAf  with  Bonaparte,  so  as  to  give 
<^ence  or  cause  a  jealousy  to  the 
aHies,  but  also  to  strengthen  his 
power  by  gaining  the  anectiona  of 
hisownsuqects,  and  by  increasing 
the  strength  and  resources  of  Na* 
pies,  so  that,  if.  tbe  allies  didatanj 


time  break  with  him,  he  might  be 
able  to  cope  with  them  on  more 
advantageous  terms. 

.  Murat,  unfortimately  for  himself, 
after  much  fluctuation  of  opinion 
and  vacillation  of  conduct,  resolved 
to  assist  Bonaparte.  This  he  could 
only  do  by  making  a  diversion  in  • 
his  favour  in  the  north  of  Italy,  so 
as  to  call  off  the  Anstrian  troops  to 
that  quarter.  As  it  was  evident, 
however,  that  Naples  alone  could 
not  supply  him  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  cope  with  Au- 
stria, it  became  necessary  to  endea- 
vour to  rouse  the  rest  of  Italj  in 
his  favour. 

Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of 
March  he  addressed  a,  proclama- 
tion to  the  Italians,  which  seemed 
calculated  to  rouse  them.  This 
proclamation  began  by  calling  on 
the  Italians  to  unite  in  their  endea- 
vours to  drive  from  among  them 
all  foreign  power.  Having  a  coun- 
try so  admirably  defended  by  na- 
ture, which  had  also  marked  out 
their  limits,  would  they  quietly  per- 
mit strangers  to  rule  over  them  ? 
He  reminded  them  of  their  ancient 
glory ;  he  did  not  wish  them  again 
to  endeavour  to  conquer  the  world, 
as  their  ancestors  the  Romans  had 
done  ;  but  he  trusted  they  would 
expel  tlie  foreigner  who  had  passed 
their  boundaries,  and  force  him  to 
confine  himself  within  his  own.  He 
assured  them  that  he  was  marching 
to  their  assistance  with  80,000  Ita- 
lians of  Naples,  who  had  sworn 
never  to  rest  tUl  Italy  was  free. 
^The  question  to  be  decided  is^ 
whether  Italy  shall  be  free,  or  shall 
remain  for  ages  under  the  yoke  of 
slavery?  Let  the  struggle  be  deci- 
sive ;  and  we  shall  have  esublished 
to  a  distant  period  the  happiness  of 
our  fine  country.*^  He  then  adverts 
to  the  part  which  £ngland  was 
likely  to  take.     •«Englandr*<an 
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sherefu^yoa  her  suffrage  ?— that 
pad'on,  which  held  oat  to  all  others 
the  model  of  a  national  and  con- 
stimtiona]  government  ;«*-that  free 
people,  whose  fairest  title  to  glory, 
a  to  have  shed  its  blood  and  its 
treasures  for  the  independence  and 
libgnty  of  nations!  In  the  conclu- 
ding paragraph  of  this  proclamation, 
he  adverts  more  distinctly  to  the 
kindofnationid  independence  which 
he  wished  the  Italians  to  form. 
*^  Italians,  you  must  put  a  period 
to  s0  many  calamities ;  arise  and 
inarch  in  the  closest  union.  At  the 
same  time  that  your  courage  shall 
assert  your  external  independence, 
let «  government  of  your  choice,  a 
tru^  national  representation,  a  con- 
stitution worthy  of  you  and  of  the 
age,  guaranty  your  internal  liberty 
and  protect  your  properly.  I  invite 
all  brave  men  to  come  out  and  com- 
bat with  me:  f  invite  all  enlight- 
ened men,  who  have  reflected  on  the 
wants  of  the  country,  that  in  the 
silence  of  the  passions  they  prepare 
the  constitution  and  laws  which 
must  in  future  govern  happy  and 
independent  Italy!" 

At  first  Murat  seemed  rapidly 
advancing  to  the  completion  of  his 
object.  The  Roman  territory  was 
entered  by  him,  and  fell  under  his 
power  witJiout  resistance;  thence  he 
advanced  northward,  and  occupied 
the  couittry  -nearly  as  far  as  the  Po. 
But  notwidistanding  this  success, 
the  Italians  did  not  join  him  in  any 
considerable  numbers,  or  display 
mach  zeal  in  his  favour.  Several 
causes  probably  co-operated  to- 
wards this.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  of  Italy  were  very 
averse  to  the  Austrian  government, 
and  were  moreover  extremely  de- 
sirous that  their  country  should 
form  one  state,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  Italian  prince.    9ut 


ihey  could  not  look  on  Murat  widi« 
out  suspicion  and  iilarm:  he  was 
fi0^an  Italian:  What  right  there- 
fore had  he  to  inveigh  against  for 
reigners  ruling  in  Itsuy  ?-^id  not 
he,  a  foreigner!  rule  tn  >{aplet? 
And  how  did  he  acquire  thh 
throne  ?  Was  it  not  by  the  verjr 
same  means  that  Austria  had  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  north  of 
Italy  ?— -by  conquest !  Had  he  not 
been  the  intimate  friend  and  the 
favourite  general  of  that  man  who^ 
under  the  pretext  of  freeing  nations 
from  tyranny,  had  imposed  on 
them  a  still  more  hateful  and  op- 
pressiye  tyranny  f  If  they  acted  ai 
Murat  wished  them,  and  bv  a  junc^ 
tion  with  him  drove  the  Austrians 
beyond  the  Alps,  was  it  not  likely 
that  he  would  annex  the  north  df 
Italy  to  fats  kin^om  of  Naples? 
Was  it  not  suspicious  that  Murat 
should  be  preaching  up  liberal  no* 
tions  on  the  subject  of  government? 
— All  these  considerations  must 
have  weighed  with  them. 

But  there  were  other  causes* 
Murat  did  not  bring  forward  neaiv- 
ly  the  number  of  troops  which  be 
mentioned  in  his  proclamation :  he 
had  indeed  been  successful;  but 
why  ? — because  he  had  not  httherto 
been  opposed  by  the  Austrians. 
But  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  noi^ 
of  Italy  joined  him,  and  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Austrians,  what 
would  be  their  fate  ?  Would  it  not 
be  much  worse  than  it  was  at  pre« 
sent  ? 

The  rapid  advance  of  Murat, 
therefore,  unsuoported  as  it  was  by 
any  rising  of  tne  people;  was  dis- 
advantageous to  him ;  for  he  was 
thus  drawn  away  from  Naples,  from 
his  resources  and  supplies ;  and  in 
case  of  defeat  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  he  shotild  be  able  to  regain 
bis  own  territory.  - 

In  the  mean  time  the  Austrian 
forces 
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forc^ft  vrert  collecting  under  mar- 
ibal  Belleearde,  who  on  the  5th 
of  April  addressed  a  proclamatioa 
to  the  Italians.  In  this  he  reminds 
diexn  tliat  Marat  was  a  foreigner ; 
and  yet  he  affects  a  language  to- 
wards the  Italians,  which  an  Alex- 
ander Famese^  an  Andrew  Doria^ 
or  the  great  Triniligio  could  scarce- 
ly have  held  towards  them.  Had 
it  npt  been  for  this  enterprise  of 
Murat>  Italy  might  have  remained 
at  peace :  but  he»  without  declara- 
tion of  war,  for  which  he  was  un- 
able to  assign  any  just  motive^ 
a^inst  the  faith  of  his  treaties  with 
Austria,  to  which  alone  he  owes  his 
political  existence,  threatens  again 
with  his  armies  the  tranquillity  of 
this  £ne  Italy.  His  promise  of 
Italian  independence  is  represented 
as  quite  in  unison  with  all  the  mea^ 
sores  of  the  revolution. — ^l^he  pro* 
damatton  then  adverts  to  the  bene- 
fiu  which  the  north  of  Italy  had 
received  from  the  house  of  Austria : 
hence  it  is,  tliat  in  Lombard y  and 
Tuscany  **  the  immortal  names  of 
Maria  Theresa,  of  Joseph,  and  of 
Leopold,  are  still  recollected  with 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  grati- 
'  tude**'  In  the  conclusion,  marshal 
Bellegavde  contrasts  the  promises 
of  the  French  revolutionists  when 
they  first  entered  Italy,  with  what 
tliey  actually  did.  "  Your  too  ready 
credulhy  to  the  promises  of  French 
democracy  has  already  caused  your 
ruin:  be  now  more  prudent,  be- 
cause with  the  experience  of  the 
past  your  folly  will  be  more  seri- 
ous :  and  cooperate  under  all  cir- 
cumstances with  the  docility  of 
your  character/— -with  that  reflec- 
tion the  fruit  of  intelligence,  and 
that  attachment  to  your  sovereign, 
so  worthy  of  your  heart,  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  Ae  de- 
fence of  your  country  aad  c^  the 
throne.** 


As  soon  as  the  Austrian  amiy 
came  into  contact  with  the  Neapo- 
litan troops,  the  latter  gave  way  in 
all  directions ;  and  thotigh  Murat 
displayed  the  greatest  bravery,  and 
used  every  exertion  to  rally  hi^  pa- 
nic-struck army,  yet  it  was  quite 
evident  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  them,  and  that  his  fate 
was  decided.  Of  coarse  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  as  soon  as  this  took 
place.  Baron  Frimont,  to,  whom 
marshal  Bellegarde  had  assigned 
the  active  operations  of  the  cam* 
paign,  divided  his  forces,  sending 
part  of  them  to  follow  the  Neapoli- 
tans on  the  route  to  Ancona,  while 
another  part  were  dispatched  to  in- 
tercept the  line  of  their  retreat. 
In  the  mean  time  the  party  of  king 
Ferdinand    showed  themselves  ia 

ft  eat  strength  in  Naples:  some 
English  men-of-war  were  threaten- 
ing  the  capital  with  a  blockade,  ^d 
fresh  bodies  of  Austrians  were  oa 
the  march  to  complete  the  over- 
throw of  Murat.  On  the  ilth  of 
May  a  British  squadron  reached 
the  b^y  of  Naples,  and  compelled 
the  surrender  of  tlie  Neapolitan  fleet 
and  arsenals:  on  the  16th  captain 
Bruce,  of  the  Berwick,  proceeded 
to  blockade  Gaeta ;  and  on  the 
]  Stli  lord  Exmouth  proceeded  from 
Civita  Vecchia  to  take  his  stttion 
in  the  bay  of  Naples.  On  the  SOdi 
the  war  was  closed  by  a  military 
convention,  by  which  the  kingdoffli 
its  fortresses,  arsenals,  military 
force,  and  resources,  were  surrca- 
dered  to  the  allies,  to  be  returned 
to  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, Ferdinand  the  Fourth. 

As  soon  as  Ferdinand  re^ascend* 
cd  his  throne,  he  issued  a  pr<^/*" 
mation  to  the  Neapolitans,  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded  berei  ^ 
breathing  sentiments  highly  to  his 
credit,  and  which,  if  he^cts  upon 

them,  most  render  his  id>J«<^w 
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BKve  faappy  than  they  wexe  under 
hts  foroier  daminion^  and  coMt^ 
qaendx  his  throne  more  stable  and 
permaDent. 

^  At  length  I  reascend  the  throne 
of  Naples.  Every  thing  concurs  to 
jntke  mj  return  happy.  Your  un- 
animous wishes  recall  me.  The 
geneial  wish  of  the  great  powers 
renders  justice  to  my  rights.  The 
firm  ana  vigorous  assistance  of  my 
ae^s(  allies  animates  and  sup- 
ports me* 

^  I  put  myself  in  march  at  the 
head  of  an  asmy,  not  like  usurpers, 
to  deceive  and  disturb  nations,  or 
like  adventurers,  to  carry  off,  in 
the  disorder  of  the  tempest  and  the 
shipwreck,  that  whicn  the  calm 
could  not  procure  for  them.  I  re- 
turn to  theboisom  of  my  dear  fami- 
ly: I  brmg  to  it  consolation  and 
peace :  I  come  to  restore  its  ancient 
serenky^  and  to  ^fiace  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  past  evils. 

*'  No:  yon  are  not  made  to  carry 
the  flame  of  revolt  among  those 
who  are  not  your  enemies.  You 
are  not  made  to  debase  yourselves 
hj  that  sort  of  ^^reatness  which  is 
bom  of  destruction  and  of  terror. 
The  history  of  your  ancestors  is  far 
more  glorious.  You,  descendants 
of  the  Bruttians,  the  Campanians, 
and  the  8amnites,  yoli  should  cause 
to  tremble  those  foreign  disturbers 
of  your  prosperity  and  your  inter- 
nal tranquillity :  but  never  could 
yoa  be  the  instruments  of  their  am- 
bition, or  the  victims  of  their  ard- 
4ces«  Your  children  should  not 
perish  in  frozen  climates*  It  is  for 
you  alone  to  enjoy  your  substances, 
the  fruits  of  your  labours,  and  the 
produce  of  your  happy  climate. 

*' Neapolitans,  come  and  throw 
yourselves  into  my  arms.  I  was 
born  among  you ;  I  know,  I  appre- 
ciate your  habits,  your  character, 
and  your  manners.  I  desire  only  to 


give  to  you  the  most  striking  prooft 
of  my  paternal  love,  and  to  mak» 
the  new  period  of  my  gdvemmenc 
die  most  fortunate  epoch  of  the 
well-being  and  hawiness  of  Our 
common  country.  One  smgle  day 
should  dissipate  all  die  misfortunes 
of  many  years.  The  most  saeredf 
the  most  invariable  pledges  of  mo« 
deration,  of  gentleness,  of  ricipre- 
cal  confidence,  and  of  entire  union 
will  be  the  guarantees  of  your  tran- 
quillity. 


efibrts  an  enterprise  whose  object 
is  so  great,  so  just,  so  benevolent, 
and  wnich  enters  into  the  common 
cause  of  Europe,  of  which  all  en*' 
lightened  nations  have  undertaken 
the  defence  with  immense  forces. 

**  1  promise  you  diat  I  will  not 
preserve  the  least  recollection  of 
all  the  faults  committed  by  what- 
ever person,  without  any  exception^ 
against  the  duties  t>f  fidelity  to- 
wards me,  during  my  absence  from 
this  kingdom,  at  whatever  time 
committed,  whether  after  my  first 
or  second  departure#  An  impene* 
trable  and  eternal  veil  shall  cover 
all  past  actions  and  opinions. 

••With  this  view  I  promise,  in  Ae 
most  solemn  manner,  and  en  my 
sacred  word,  the  most  complete, 
most  extensive,  and  general  amnes- 
ty, arid  an  eternal  oblivion. 

•*  I  promise  to  preserve  to  all  indi- 
viduals, Neapolitan  and  Sicilian, 
who  serve  in  the  armies. by  land  or 
sea,  all  the  pay,  the  rank,  and  mili- 
tary honours  which  they  now  enjoy. 

**  May  God,  the  wimess  of  the 
rectitude  and  sincerity  of  my  inten*^ 
tion,  deign  to  bless  them  widi  suc- 
cess! 

**  FSHDIKAMD.'* 

Falenno,  May  1, 1815. 

Murat's  fate  after  he  was  hurled 
from  the  throne  of  Naples  was 

soon 
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foon  brought  to  a  crisb:  it  is  not 
accurately  kaown  hj  what  means, 
or.  at  what  period,  he  effected  his 
•scape  from  Italj,  norwhit)ier  he 
first  bent  his  course.  la  a  «hort 
time,  however,  he  made  his  ap». 
pearance  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 
where  he  att^pted  to  excite  an  in- 
stmrection ;  but  his  attempts  either 
were  in  vain,  or  intelligence  from 
Italj^  aeain  roused  his  hopes,  and 
induced  him  to  embark  on  a  most 
rash  enterprise.  For  with  a  very 
few  followers  he  landed  on  the' 
Neapolitan  territory,  and  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  very  first  Ullage 
which -he  entered  he  was  seized, 
and  delivered  to  the  Neapolitan 
government.  By  their  orders  he 
was  treated- as  a  rebel ;  and  without 
eveiv  the  form  of  a  trial  he  was 
^OL  He  met  his  fate  with  great 
fortitude.  His  wife  was.  sent  after 
the  surrendcA'  of  Naples  into  the 
Austrian  territory,  where  she  still 
Xtsidev.  , 

That  Murat's  chiaracter  had  been 
deeply  marked  by  cruelly,  espe- 
cially by  the  massacre  of  Madrid 
at  ihe  beginnine  of  Bonaparte's  at- 
tempt aeainst  uie  independence  of 
Spam,  s3l  must  acknowledge.  At 
tlie  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to 
him  to  remark,  that  during  the 
short  period  of  his  reign  over  Na- 
ples he  did  much  to  oenefit  that 
fine  portion  of  Italy.  The  great 
faults  and  vices  of  the  Neapolitan 
character  were  extreme  indolence, 
the  want  of  enterprise  and  ambition, 
^cessive  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, and  a  large  portion  of  Italian 
cowardice  and  cruelty.    To  eradi* 


catfe  these  he  used  aQ  his  eadesiM. 
vours;  and,  by  the  testimony  of 
travellers  who  had  .seen  Naples 
under  Ferdinand  and  under  hinip 
he  had  been  tolerably  successful* 
If  therefore  he  could  have  rested 
content,  and  had  not -suffered  hini'* 
self  to  have  been  made  the  tool  of 
Bonaparte,  it  is  highly  probable 
not  only  that  he  would  have  been 
suffered  to  retain  the  throne  of  Na« 
pies,  but  that  he  would  have  ef- 
fected a  great  reform  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Neapolitans.  Britain 
had  no  reason  to  exert  herself  in 
favour  of  the  old  dynasty,  since  the 
conduct  of  the  queen  of  Naples  in 
Sicily  had  for  many  years  been 
hostile  to  the  views  of  Britain,  and 
most  strongly  favourable  to  Bona- 
parte ;  and  therc^  was  reason  to  be« 
iieve  that  even  Ferdinand  and  his 
subjects  did  not  feel  all  the  grati- 
tude towards  Britain  which  her  ex- 
ertions and  sacrifices  on  their  behalf 
justly  entitled  them  to  expect. 

The  indifference  with  which  the 
fate  of  Murat  was  viewed  affords  a 
striking  proof  how  soon  the  public 
mind  becomes  callous,  because  ha- 
bituated to  great  and. sudden  re- 
verses. Half  a  century  ago  the  fiate 
of  Theodore,  who  callSi  himself 
king  oT  Corsica;,  though  he  merely 
had  the  semblance  of  kingly  power 
ov^  a  small  and  barren  island,  ex- 
cited more  interest  than  the  &11  of 
Murat  did.  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  approaching  war 
between  Bonapute  and  the  allies;^ 
called  off  public  attention  and  in- 
terest from  the  dethronement  of 
Murat.. 
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^  CHAPTER  XX, 

Commencement  of  Hostiiitks  in  tie  Netherlands^^ Prussian  Outposts  driven  in  - 
'^BMtle  of  Llgny^^  Battle  of  IVaterloo^-^R^oieings  in  England  on  account  of 
it^^AlUes  march  to  Faris-^ Attempts  to  stopthemt  and  to  deftnd  the  Capital 
'^'Pt'oceedmgs  of  the  Chamber  of  RepresentativeiT^Bonabarte  abdicates  fPro^ 
ffisional  Government  attempts  to  treat'^^Con^entioa  of  Parij^Resioration  of 
Louis-^Fate  of  Bon^rte. 


THE  moTemeats and  operations 
of  the  French  army,  as  soon 
as  Bonaparte  joined  it»  were  ez- 
tremelf  promptf  and  marked  by- 
chat  miltcary  talent  for  which  he 
was  distinguished.  At  the  same 
time  three  large  arniiest  one  from 
I^on,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
emperor  himself;  that  of  the  Ar- 
dennesp  commanded  by  general 
Vandamme ;  and  that  of  the  Mo- 
selle* undor  the  command  of  gene* 
ral  Gtrard»  breaking  up  from  their 
respective  cantonments,  by  a  simul- 
taneous and  admimibly  planned^  as 
^well  as  executed^  movement^  united 
on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium.  On  the 
14di  of.  June  Bonaparte  addressed 
his  assembled  army  in  his  usual 
strain  of  impressive  and  almost 
eloquent  rhodoroontade*  The  4ay 
oa-which  he  issued  this  proclama- 
tion was  the  anniversary  of  .his  vic- 
tories at  Marengo  and  Friedland. 
It  was  thought  that  he  would  have 
fixed  on  this  day  to  hav^  com* 
menced  hostile  operations, .  if  not  to 
have  fought  a  pitched  battle ;  but 
thousli  ht  was  extremely  attached 
to  faiunaic  days,  yet  in  thi«  in- 
stance, certainly,  he  showed  that 
prudence  weighed  more  widi  him 
than  this  attachment*;  for  on  the 
14th  of  June  he  could  not  have  be- 
gan hostilities  with  any  chance  of 
success.-  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  issuing  a  proclamation. 
In  this  he  recalled  to  the  minds  of 
bis  •tt«K>ps  th«  battles  of  Marengo, 


Friedland,  Austerlitz,  and  Wa* 
gram,  on  all  of  which  occasions  he 
told  them  he.  had  been  too  generous 
to  his  defeated  foes ; .  and  what  w^s 
the  consequence  ?— -4hey  were  again 
,  under  afms  against  him ;  but  Uien 
they- had  a  new  opportunity  of  sig* 
nalizing  themselves,  and  he  tsust* 
ed  they  would  not  neglect  it.  He 
reminded  his  soldiers  of  their  tic* 
tory  over  the  Prussians  at  Jetui» 
and  he  told  those  who  had  been 
prisoners  in  Britain,  that  they  must 
now  fight  well,  otherwise  thef 
would  ag^in  be  exposed  to  the 
evils  which .  they  had  endured^  in 
that  country.  He  concluded  by 
assuring  them  that  they  bad  '  the 
good  wishes  of  the  Hanoverians 
and  Belgians,  each  of  whom  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing it. 

The  duke  of  WeUington,  not* 
withstanding  he  had  used  his  best 
endeavours  to  learn  the  arrival  of 
Bonaparte  at  his  army  as  soon  as 
it. took  place,  was  certainly  not 
early  informed  of  that  event,  and 
yet  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequenicf. 
that  he  should  be  so ;  for  in  conse- 
quence of*  the  want  of  provision^ 
and  especially  of  forage,  he  had 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
disperse  his  army  very  much.  The 
British  cavalry  were  as  far  off  as 
the  banks  of  the  Dender;  the  Prus* 
sians  occupied  the  line  of  the  Sam- 
bre,  and  consequently  were  nearest 
the  enemy. .  A^  it  was  impossible . 

to 
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to  know  at  what  point  Bonaparte 
would  commence  me  attack,  it  was 
necessary  also  on  this  account  to 

.  s|iread  the  British  and  Prussian 
forces  over  a  wide  space:  they  were 
however  so  posted,  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  quick  comhination  and 
mutual  support* 

The  dwSa^  of  Wellington's  head- 
quarters  were  at  Brussels,  and  cer- 
tainly the  appearance  of  the  French 
upon  die  Sambre  was  an  unexpect- 
ed piece  of  intelligence  there.  The 
advance  of  Bonaparte  was  as  bold 
as  it  was  sudden.  The  second 
eorps  attacked  the  outposts  of  the 
AnssianSf  drove  them  in,  pursued 
them,'  crossed  the  Sambre,  and  ad- 
vanced for  the  purpose  of  intercept- 
ing the  Prussian  garrison  at  Char- 
leroi.  At  the  same  time,  the  light 
cavalry  of  the  French  following  the 
second  corps  as  far  as  Marchienne, 
turned  te  the  rt^^ht,  after  crossing 
"^e  Sambre^  and  pu^ed  along  the 
ieft  bank  as  far  as  Charleroi,  In 
consequence  of  this  rapid  and  unex- 
pected movement,  Charleroi  was* 
taken  before  the  Prussians  had  time 
to  destroy  the  bridge.  The  third 
idivisiott  occupied  the  road  to  Na- 
mur,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  were 

-stationed  between  Charleroi  and 
<k«sel]es«  The  I^ussian  garrison 
of  Charleroi  retired  on  Fleures, 
where  Blucher  was  concentrating' 
his-army*  On  the  morning  of  the 
16th  iht  French  troops,  which  had 
hidierto  remained  on  the  right  of 
the  Sambre,  crossed  that  river. 

As  soon  as  this  was  effected,  Bo- 
naparte resolved  to  attack  the  Prus- 
sians and  British  at  the  same  time. 
The  left  wing  of  his  army,  consist- 
ing of  the  first  and  second  corps 
and  of  four  divisions  of  cavalry,  was 
flow  und^  the  command  of  mar^ 
shal  Ney.  Bonaparte  directed  him 
to  march  upon  Brussels  by  the  way 
of  Goitelies  aad  Frasses,  whik  th« 


centre  and  the  right  wing»  with  the 
imperial  guards,  under  the  tm« 
mediate  conunand  of  Bonaparte, 
marched  to  the  right  towards  Fleu« 
res  against  Blucher. 

The  intelligence  of  Bonapane's 
movements  feached  Brussels  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  at  which  time 
the  dwe  of  Wellington  and  most 
of  his  officers  were  at  a  ball  given 
by  the  duchess -of  Richmond.     In- 
stant orders  were  issued  that  the 
garrison  of  Brussels  should  move 
out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  cavalry,   artillery, 
and  guards,  who  were  stationed  at 
Enghien,  were  directed  to  move 
in  the  sam[e  direction.    Among  the 
first  to  muster  in  Brussels,  were  the 
42d  and  92d  Highland  regiments; 
they  had  become  great  favourites 
in  that  city.    They  were  so  domes- 
ticated in  the  houses  wfaene  they 
were  quartered,  that  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  the  Highland 
soldiers  taking  care  of  the  children, 
or  keeping  the  shop  of  his  host. 
They  thus  gained  ori  the  ^flSsctions 
of  the  honest  Flemings,  who  had 
been  so  little  accustomed  to  witness 
and  experience  such  mildness  and 
good  behaviour  in  soldiers,  that 
uiey  doubted  the  valour  of  theise 
troops.    They  were  so  dotue  ([they 
said}—- a  word  equally  intelligible 
and  expressive  in  the  Fren^  and 
Scotch  languages, — diat  they  could 
not  believe  they  would  be  a  match 
for  the  ferocious  soldiers  of  Bona- 
parte ;  and  they  grieved  to  diink 
that,  men  to  whom  they  had  be- 
come so  attached,  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  almost  certain  destroe* 
tion  to  which  they  were  marching* 
But  the  Highlanders  soon  proveo 
that,  if  they  were  gentle  as  lartbs 
in  quarters,  they  were  fietce  and 
unconquerable  as  lions  in  the  fidd. 
They  assembled  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  to  the  wdl-known  martial 
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«r«CoTne  to  me  and  I  will  give 
yon  flesh," — ^an  invitation  to  the 
volf  and  to  the  mven,  for  which 
tiiey  were  going  to  prepare  an  am- 
ple feast. 

At  Frasnes  the  corps  under  Ney 
drove  in  some  Beleian  troops.  This 
position  it  was  of  the  utmost  inv 
portance  to  regain,  as  it  was  on 
the  line  between  the  villages  be- 
tween Sarta-Mouline  and  Quatre 
Bras; — uie  latter  was  the  point 
where  the  highway  from  Charler6i 
to  Brussels   is   intersected  b|k  an- 
other road  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Both  these  roads  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  aU 
lies:  by  the  hrst  they  communicated 
with  Brussels,  and  by  the  latter 
with  the  right  of  the  Prussian  army 
ac  Amand.     The  road  to  Brussels 
on  the>nght  hand  of  the  English 
position  was  skirted  by  a  wood, 
along  the  edi^e  of  which  was  a  hol- 
low way.    Tie  French  were  aware 
that  if  they  could  gain  possession 
of  this  wood  they  might  debouche 
upon  the  Brussels  roadl  The  prince 
ot  Orange  made  every  effort  to 
defend  it;  but  the  Belgians  under 
his  command  again  gave  way«  and 
the  French  were  successful  in  oc- 
cupying the  post.    At  this  critical 
niomcnt,  the  division  of  Pic  ton,  of 
which  the  4^d  and  92d  formed  a 
psirr,   the  corps    of   the   duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  division  of  ih« 
guards  from  Enghien,  came  up, 
and  entered  into  action.  The  guards 
under  general  Maitland  were  order- 
ed by  the  duke  uf  Wdlingion  to 
drift  the  French  out  of  the  wood« 
After  sustaining  a  most  destructive 
fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  in 
^act  concealed  by  the  wood,   the 
guvds  rushed  upon  thera  with  the 
^ost  detomined  resolution.    The 
French  still  foaefat  behind  every 
^^^  every    bum,   everjr   ditch  t 
ttJast  ther  were  «niarely.  driven 
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out  of  the  wood.  But  they  at** 
tempted  again  to  obtain  possession 
of  it ;  and  thus,  for  the  space  of 
three  hours,  was  the  conflict  kept 
up,  till  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
guards  retained  undisputed  posses* 
sion  of  this  important  post,  which 
commanded  the  road  to  Brussels. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Picton 
with  his  brigade  was  fighting  at 
his  station  near  the  farm-house  of 
Quatre  Bras.  The  French  here  had 
the  advanta|;e  of  rising  ground, 
while  the  British,  sunk  to  the  shoul- 
ders amon^  the  tall  rye,  could  not 
return  their  fire  with  equal  advan* 
tage.  The  French  cavalry  next 
charged  in  a  most  desperate  man* 
ner;  and  in  order  to  resist  themi  it 
was  necessary  for  each  British  r^ 
giment  separately  to  throw  itself 
into  a  solid  square.  But  the  a]^ 
proach  of  the  French  being  con-  • 
cealed  from  the  42d  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  rye,  amone' 
which  the  latter  were  placed,  tt 
was  unable  to  form  a  square  in  the 
necessary  time ;  in  consequence  of 
which  two  companies  were,  cut  tp 
pieces  by  the  cavalry. 

But  this  was  only  partial  success^ 
for  the  result  of  these  various  at^ 
tacks  was,  that  the  French  were 
compelled  to  retreat  in  considerable 
confusion  and  with  great  loss.^ 
Ney  therefore  was  obliged  to  re* 
establish  himself  in  his  ori^mal  po- 
sition at  Frasnes/  In  this  battle 
the  British  loss  was  very  severe  x 
several  regimenu  were  reduced  to 
mere  skeletons;, many  valuable  o& 
ficers  fell,  among  them  the  duke  ' 
of  Brunswick  and  colonel  Came* 
ron.   .        . 

In  the  mean  time  the  contest  be* 
tween  Bonaparte  and  Blucherwa^ 
going  on.  Blucb^r  occupied  » 
strong  position  on  a  line  where 
three  villages  built  upon  brok^fQ 
ground  served  94cb  u  a.  cpp^rate  . 
Y  redoubt, 
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redoubt,  defended  by  artillerf  and 
infantry;  his  right  wing  occupied 
the  village  of  St.  Amand,  his  cen- 
tre Ligny,  and  his  left  Sombref. 
The  ground  behind  these  villages 
was  considerably  elevated;  a  deep 
ravine  in  front  of  this  elevation. 
The  villages  were  in  front  of  the 
ravine,  ai^d  masses  of  infantry  were 
.  stationed  behind  each.  Here  were 
three  corps  of  Blucher's  army 
amounting  to  80,000  men;  the 
fourth  corps,  under  the  command 
of  Bulowy  was  cantoned  near  Liege. 
The  force  with  which  Bonaparte 
advanced  to  the  attack^of  Blucher 
amounted  to  about  100,000  men. 

Thei)attle  began  at  three  ih  the 
afternoon  by  a  furious  cannonade 
from  the  French,  under  the  cover 
of  which  the  third  corps,  com- 
znanded  by.  Vandamnie,  attacked 
the  village  of  St.  Amand«  The 
Prussians  defended  it  most  gallant- 
ly;  but  the  French,  charging  with 
the  bayonet,  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  it,    and    established 

•  themselves  on  the '  church  and 
church-yard.  As  this  village  was 
the  key  of  their  right  wing,  the 
Prussians  made  several  desperate 
attempts  to  regain  it*  Blucher  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  battalion,, 
knd  was  so  far  successful  as  again 
to  occupy  one  end  of  the  viUage, 
and  the  Prussians  regained  posses- 
ion of  part  of  the  heights  behind 
it«  The  combat  raged  with  equal 
Violence  at  the  village  of  Ligny, 
whidi  was  repeatedly  lost  and  re- 
gained. "Each  party  was  alter- 
nately reinforced  from  masses  of 
infantry  disposed  behind  that  part 
irf*  the  village  which  they  respective- 
ly occupied.  Several  houses  in- 
closed with  court-yards,  according 
to  the  Flemish  fashion,  formed  each 
a  separate  fedoUbt,  which  was  fu- 
riously assailed  by  the  one  party, 

and  obfitinately  made  good  by  the 


other*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  fury  with  which  the  troops  on 
both  sides  were  animated.  Each 
soldier  appeared  to  be  avenging  his 
own  personal  quarrel,  and  the 
slaughter  was  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  obstinacy  of  a  five  hours 
combat,  fought  hand  to  hand, 
within  the  crowded  and  narrow 
streets  of  a  village."  A  cannonade 
was  carried  on  at  the  same  time ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  eiposed 
situation  of  the  Prussians,  their 
masses  ^being  drawn  up  on  the 
ridges  behind  the  village,  they  suf- 
fered  much  more  from  the  artillery 
than  the  French,  who  were  jshelier- 
ed  by  the  lower  grounds. 

Before  the  battle  began,  Bona- 
parte had  ^tioned  the  first  corps 
of  infantry,  and  a  division  of  die 
second  corps,  so  as  to  be  a  reserve 
either  for  his  own  army  or  that  of 
marshal  Ney.  As  he  entertained  no 
doubt  that  the  marshal  by  this  time 
had  completel]r  succeeded  aeainst 
the  British ;  aiid  as  he  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  himself  could  re- 
tain  possession  of  St«  Amand,  he 
ordered  this  reserve  to  move  to  the 
riehr,  to  assist  in  the  atuck  on  this 
village.  But  before  it  came  up« 
Vandamme  had  gained  complete 
possession  of  St.  Amand,  and  Gi- 
rard  had  obtained  possession  of 
Ligny.  Marshal  Grouchy,  how- 
ever, was  still  endeavouring  to 
carry  Sombref,  the  left  of  the 
Prussian  line,  which  was  defended 
by  the  Saxon  general  Thielman. 
llie  Prussians,  though  they  were 
driven  from  the  villages  in  front 
of  the  hills,  maintamed  them- 
selves' upon  the  hills,  where  they 
were  anxious  for  assistance  either - 
from  the  British,  or  from  tlieir 
own  ibtirth  division  undei*  gene- 
ral Bulow.  But  the  British  were 
completely  occupied  at  Quatre 
Bras  I  and  Bulow^s  arrival  was  de- 
►  '  layed 
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hyed  id  consequence  of  the  length 
of  his  march  and  the  badness  of 
the  roads. 

Bonaparte,  thus  master  of  two 
of  the  positions  of  the  Prussians^ 
resolved  to  complete  his  success  by 
one  of  those  skilful  and  daring  ma- 
noeuvres which  characterized  his 
tactics.  In  the  village  of  Ligny, 
t^hich  fronted  the  centre  of  the 
Prussian  line,  he  drew  up  the  im- 
perial guards,  which  he  had  hi- 
therto kept  in  reserve.  Eight  bat- 
talions of  these  troops  formed  into 
one  solid  column,— supported  by 
four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  two  re- 
giments of  cuirassiers,  and  the 
horse  grenadiei  s  of  the  guard>V-tra- 
versed  the  vilhige  at  the  fa/  de 
charge f  threw  themselves  into  the 
ravine  which  separates  the  village 
from  the  heights,  and  began  to 
ascend  them,  notwithstanding  a 
dreadful  fire  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry from  the  Prussians.  Their 
advance  however  was  not  stopped, 
nor  even  in  the  smallest  degree 
shaken  by  this  fire;  but  boldly 
coming  up  the  heights,  they  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  masses 
of  the  jPrussian  line  as  threatened 
to  break  through  the  centre  of  their 
army;  the  French  cavalry,  at  the 
saml^  time,  charging  and  driving 
back  that  of  tlie  Prussians.  Blu- 
cher  perceiving  that  the  exposure 
of  his  own\person.  was  now  abso- 
lutely necessary,  headed  a  charge 
against  the  French  c^alry ;  but  it 
^^as  unsuccessful,  and  his  horse 
being  shot  under  him  in  his  retreat, 
both  the  French  and  Prussians 
passed  over  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground,  "  An  adjutant  threw  him- 
self down  beside  his  general  to 
sbaiie  his  fi^te;  and  the  first  use 
which  Blucher  made  of  his  reco- 
vered recollection  was  to  conjure 
^b  iaithful   attendant    rather    to^ 


shoot  him  than  to  permit  him  to 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Meantime  the  Prussian 
cavalry  had  rallied,  charged,  and 
in  their  turn  repulsed  the  French^ 
wlio  again  galloped  past  the 
Prussian  general  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground,  covered  with  the  cloak  of 
the  adjutant.  Blucher  was  then 
disengaged  and  remounted,  and 
^proceeded  to  organize  the  retreatj 
which  was  now  become  a  measure 
of  indispensable  necessity,*' 

As  the  Prussian  artillery  could 
not  be  easily  withdrawn^  a  consi- 
derable number  of  pieces  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  French.  In  their 
retreat  they  took  the  direciion  of 
Tilly ;  and  the  next  morning  were 
followed  by  general  Thielmau  with 
the  left  wing,  which  now  formed 
the  rear  guard  of  the  army.  The 
fourth  corps  under  Bulow  having 
at  last  joined,  the  head  quarters' 
were  established  at  the  village  of 
Wavre,  ten  miles  behind  the  place 
from  whence  they  had  retreated. 
During  their  retreat,  they  had  not 
suffered  much,  as  it  had  been  con* 
ducted  in  a-  most  admirable  man* 
ner ;  but  in  the  battle  their  loss  was 
very  great,  probably  not  less  than 
20,000  men,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  that  were  engaged. 

After  his  success  at  Quatre 
Bras,  the  duke  of  Wellington  was 
proposing  to  follow  up  his  advan- 
tage by  attacking  Ney  at  Frasnes  ; 
when  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
he  received  the  news  that  Blucher 
had  been  defeated  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  was  in  full  retreat.  The 
duke  was  accordingly  obliged  to 
fall  back  also,  and  to  take  up  such 
a  position  as  might  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  ccmmunicaiions  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  Prussians. 
He  accordingly  resolved  upon  re- 
treating towards  Brussels }  and  t};MS 
Y2  ^^ 
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wsis  done  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
the  rear  bein^  protected  by  the  ca- 
valry under  the  earl  of  Uxbridge. 

Bonaparte,  after  the  defeat  of 
Blacher,  which  he  seems  to  hare 
considered  as  much  more  fatal  and 
decisive  than  it  actually  was,  deter- 
mined to  turn  nearly  his  whole 
force  against  the  duke  df  Welling- 
ton; leaving  only  Grouchy  and 
Vandamme,  with  about  25,000 
men,  to  bang  upon  the  rear  of  Blu- 
icher,  so  as  to  prevent  his  assisting 
the  British.  On  the  17th  Bona- 
parte put  his  troops  in  motion  to 
pursue  the  British,  whom  at  first  he 
expected  to  have  found  in  their  po- 
sition of  Quatre  Bras.  The  day 
was  very  stormy  and  rainy,  a  cir- 
cumstance highly  favourable  to  tlie 
retteating  army ;  as  the  roads  bro- 
ken up  by  their  artillery  were  near- 
ly impassable.  The  French  cavalry 
were  obliged  to  march  through 
fields  of  standing  torn,  whence  their 
rapid  movement  was  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult.  They  once  or 
twice  attacked  the  rear  guard,  but 
received  so  severe  a  check  from  the 
life  guards  and  the  Oxford  blues, 
that  they  afterwards  left  their  march 
undisturbed.  The  duke  of  Wei- 
lington  was  apprehensive  that  he 
would  have  been  attacked  in  pass- 
ing the  narrow  streets  of  the  village 
oflGknappe  ;  but  the  French  were 
in  no  conaition  to  molest  him.  He 
therefore  continued  his  retreat  till 
he  arrived  at  the  village  of  Wa^ 
terloo,  where  he  took  up  a  position 
on  the  road  to  Brussels.  When  he 
had  made  his  arrangements  for  the 
night,  he  establishea  his  head  quar- 
ters at  a  petty  inn  in  this  village, 
about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  po- 
sition of  the^army.  The  men  slept 
upon  their  arms,  on  the  ridge  ot-a 
gentle  declivity,  chiefly  covered 
with  corn.    The .  French  oceupM 


a  ridge  nearly  opposite  to  the  pnsi- 
tion  of  the  Englisn :  the  villages  ii\ 
the  rear  being  filled  with  tfeeir  sol- 
diers. Bonaparte  established  hfs 
head  quarters  at  Planchefort»  a 
small  village  in  the  rear  of  the  po- 
sition. ^ 

Bonaparte  did  not  expect  that  the 
British  would  await  the  issue  of  a 
battle  in  tlie  position  they  had  taken 
up ;  and  when  the  dawning  of  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  June  show. 
ed  him  his  enemies  still  on  tlie 
heights*  and  apparently  determined 
to  maintain  them,  he  could  not 
suppress  his  satisfaction,  and  while 
he  stretched  his  arms  towards  tlieir 
position,  as  if  to  grasp  his  prey,  he 
exclaimed.  «*  Jc  la  tlem  done  ces 
4nnlmV 

The  road  firom  Brussels  to  the 
village  of  Waterloo  passes  through 
a  dark  wood,  called  the  forest  of 
Soign^s:  beyond  Waterloo,  the 
wood  is  not  so  thick  \  and  at  an  ex- 
tended rise,  about  a  nSile  from  Wa- 
terloo, called  Mount  St.  John,  the 
trees  almost  entirely  disappear. 
Along  this  ridge  the  British  forces 
'were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  t  the 
second,  which  lay  behind  the  hill, 
was  in  some  measure  sheltered  from 
the  enemy.  The  first  line,  which 
was  composed  of  the  choic<est 
troops  in  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
army,  occupied  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  were  defended  on  the  left 
partly  by  a  large  ditch  and  hedge, 
which  ran  in  a  straight  line  from 
Mount  St.  John.  From  this  hedfre» 
two  farm-houses  take  their  name : 
the  first,,  which  is  situated  in  ad- 
vance of^he  hed^e,  and  at  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  declivity,  is  called  La 
Haye  Sainte ;  the  other,  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  form,  is  called 
Ter  la  Haye.  The  groui^i  at  the 
lauer  is  woody  and  broken^  so  that 
it  afforded  a  strong  point  at  vfh\(^ 

to 
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10  terminate  di«  Brttish  lirre  upon 
the  kft.     Th«  duke  of  Wrfliiigtoti 
krac  np  a  commanicaciott  by  hrs 
IcK  with  the   I^rt^ssran  army,  by  a 
road  tunnitig  from  Tcr  Id  Haye  to- 
wards the  passes  of  »St.  Lambert. 
The  centre  of  the  British  wa»  stac- 
tione4  at  the  village  of  Mount  St/ 
J<Ait,  on  the  rr'iddle  of  the  ridge^ 
wher«r  the  grtfat    eau&ewiiy   firom 
Brtfs^ls  divides  lAto  two  roa'd^,  Ofve 
branchiifg  off  to  NfvelleSf  and  the 
other   going  straight  fofrwatd  to 
Charlero>.    The  house  and  farm- 
yard of  La  Haye  Sarnte  was  occu- 
pied bv  a  b^y    of  Han<)verian 
sharp-«hooters.     The  right  of  tbe 
BrieishetteAded  akyng  the  hill*  and 
occupied  the  road  to  Nivelleis  tf^ 
far  as  Hourouinotit,  where^  tixtn* 
ing  rat&er  backward,  its  extfeftie 
^Irt  T«9Ged  Qpioii  a  deep  ratine. 
7%e  ^rotfnd  iiir  front  of  the  Bikt^ 
pdiitiMp    sloped    down   to   lower 
grotMd,  forming  a  ^rt  of  vaDey^ 
varied  by  tnany  gtnde  sweepi  a^ 
hailowii.    The  grotfnd  thet^  rises 
agaift  to  a  rtd|ger  op[>osit«  to  Aat  of 
Memftt  St.  Johfif,  and  runmng  fraM 
AiHbl  to  k  at  thei  dlBCance  of  abouC 
1400  yards.     On  riii»  rikige  the? 
French  tr^fe  pbsted.    The  vattey 
beCw«eA  the  two  arMiies  i£  cfntfirety 
«pe«9  and  at  thi«  tim#  Wa»  chiefly 
covered  by  a  tall  aand  icrong  crop 
•f  com.    Ill  the  centre  of  me  valw 
ley,  howet«r,  consideraMy  to  the 
right  of  the  ISkitish  ceetrey  was  the 
Ch^cetfu  de  Goumont  oi"  Ho«goe-i 
mom*    On  one  side  of  this  wa»  si 
lafg»  farm-yard ;  and  otf  the  0the# 
a  garden  funded  by  a  brick  w^^ 
Tlte  wlEole  wa^  siMrrMnded  by  tall 
W6&K4    Thk   po«kion   aibiided  a 
ittcmg  Mim  a^dfpni  t^  the  right 
wiifg  of  tbe^  British :  since,  wbi&  it 
was  retained,  die  French  coitf d  not 
fMikkf  raeceed  idany  attaxfk  upon 
the  eaanoAvf  of  thia  wii^. 
Early  m  txie  morning  of  the  IBOx 


mmeroas  bodies  of  Ffitfcli  ea* 
valry  occupied  the  ridge  of  hM 
Belle  Alliance^  opposite  %o  that  of 
Mottilt  St.  John :  k  was  heiic«  9t^ 
pected  that  the  engagement  waold 
begin  inf  this  quaiter ;  bm  this  ap^ 
pe'atance  was  ttferely  ref  oonceal  B«^ 
naparte'd  d«signy  who^  ftieditated  M 
general  attack  with  iiffantty  and 
artiHery-  Of  diistlwdtfkefofWel^ 
lino:toA  wais  apprised  by  af  French 
Officer  lArho^  defi^ted  front  dNl 
French  army.  As  soon  ^s  the  dide«r 
perceived  that  a  battle  would  takt# 
place,  he  seM  an  oAcet  to  BuloVs 
tforpSy  which  wa9  th^n  eifdeatoiir<» 
ing  to  pass  the  defik»  of  df «  LaiiP 
bert.  Thift  officer  bfotfghtbacck^ 
lelligeYkce  that-  the  be^  spirit  aAf-' 
mated  the  Ftussians,  and  that  thef 
wo«ld  jo$n  the  BrHf^b  as  soo<k  aa' 
they  possibly  #o«ld. 

B6«iapBrtef,  at  the  eommenceimefiv 
ci  the  engagemem,  postefd  himself 
en  a  high  woodenf  obseifvafory^ 
which  had  been  erected  a  few 
mottdis  before  hf  direction  of  ilier 
king  of  the  Nethe#lai«ds:  he  afber^ 
tcards  removed  to  thef  M|^  ground 
in  fpoAt  of  La  Befle  Almnce,  and 
at  last'  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  off 
th«r  road  to  Brussels.  He  was  at» 
tended  by  his  sta#,  and  sqaadttma 
of  sirm^e,  destined  to  protect  his 
person :  he  issued  all  orders  and 
received  all  reports  tn  person.  Th6 
iirst  attack  of  the  French  wai 
against  the  British  right  wine,  at 
the  post  of  Hougoamont^  and  ^lk6 
high  road  to  NiveRes.  Agaiast 
Hoogoumotit  they  were  partially 
sueeessfol :  a  body  of  sharp-shoot* 
ers  of  Natssaa  Ussingeii»  to  whom 
the  grove  had  been  confided,  aba%i^ 
dotted  therr  post  1  and  the  chatean 
itself  Must  bave  fetten»  had  it  not 
been  fov  the  determined  resSstaHoa 
'«f  a  detacfaMenC  of  the  ^naids,  to 
wtkMi'  iXSf  defence'  iras  i]ttrtii8t0& 
By  tlvt  retreat  of  tKesharp-dsootem^ 
Y$      ^'.     Hon. 
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Hpugoumont  was,  during  great 
part  of  the  action,  an  invested  posl«- 
tion  :  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
walls,  and  deep  and  strong  ditches, 
with  which  the  garden  and  orchard 
were  surrounded,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  maintained.  The  place 
was  inost.  furiously  assailed  from 
without,  and  most  resolutely  de-r 
fended  ffbm  wi^in  :  the  troops  ia 
the  garden  firing  through  the  holes 
whicii  they  had  made  in  the  garden 
wall,  and  through  the. hedge  of  tlie 
orchard.^ 

But  tliough  the  French  could  not 
carry  this  post ;  yet,  as  the  British 
troops  in  it  were  no  longer  in  com- 
mUiiication  with  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
my, the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  get  round  it,  and  attack, 
the  righrBritish  wing.  Such  was 
the  impetuosity  of  their  (^barges, 
that  the  Hght  troops,  who  were  in 
advance  of  the  British  line,  were 
driven  in,  and  the  foreign  cavalry, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  have  support- 
ed.them,  gave  way  on  all  sides. 
The  ^rst  troops  who  stood  their 
ground  against  tliis  attack  were 
Sie  black  Brunswick  infaiitry :  they 
were  drawn  up  in  squares,-~^ach 
xegiment  forming  a  square  by  itself 
— ^sot  quite  solid,  but  nearly  so. 
The  distance  between  these  squared 
was  sufficient  to  draw  up  the  batta- 
lions in  line,  when  it  \^as  judged  ne- 
ces$a*-y ;  and  the  "  regiments  were 
posted  in  reference  to  each  other, 
much  like  the  alternate  squares  up- 
on a  chessrboard."  This  was  the 
case  with  most  of  the  British  regi- 
ments, as  well  as  the  Brunswickefs, 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  to  pusli  be. 
tw^n  two  of  these  squares,  without 
being  assailed  at  the  same  time  by 
a  fire  in  front,  and  on  both  fianks. 
The  Brunswickers  stood  the  charge 
of  the  French  cavalry  with  great 
ooobiess  and  iatrepidltyy  opening 


their  fire  against  them  with'gi«it 
readiness  and  rapidity.  The  artil- 
lery, at  the  same  time,  which  was 
excellently  served,  made  dreadful 
havoc  in  the  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
The  enemy,  notwithstanding,  still 
pressed  on ;  or,  if  their  attacks  were 
suspended,  it  was  only  to  allow 
their  artillery,  which  was  placed 
within  the  distance  of  150  yards,  to 
play  upon  the  solid  squares^  After 
the  most  desperate  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  drive  back 
the  British  right  wing,  and  to  esta- 
blish themselves  on  the  road  toNi- 
velles^  the  battle  slackened  in  this 
■  quarter. 

In  the  mean  time  it  raged  with 
nearly  equal  fury  towards  the  left 
and  centre  of  the  British  line.  On 
the  village  of  Mount  St.  John,  and 
along  the  hi^h  road  between  it  and 
La  Belle  Alliance,  Bonaparte  pour-, 
ed  his  columns  of  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, under  a  dreadful  fire  of  ar- 
tillery. The  position  of  the  British 
was  partly  defended  from  this  at- 
tack by  its  natural  character ;  for 
the  second  line  was  posted  behind 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  while  the  first 
line  derived  some  shelter  from^  a 
straggling  hedge-*^the  same  :which 

fives  the  name  to  the  farm  of  La 
laye  Sainte.  The  French,  pro- 
bably conceiving  that  the  position 
of  the  British  was  actually  stronger 
than  it  was,  hesitated  to  advance  to 
the  attack — when  they  were  them- 
selves charged  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  British  cavalry,  who,  dashing 
through  the  gaps  in  the  hedge, 
formed,  charged,  and  dispersed  the 
battalions  that  were  advancing  up- 
on their  line.  At  this  time  our  troops 
suffered  severely ;  but  certainly  no 
other  troops  could  have  stood  as 
they  did:  even  the  German  legion 
were  unequal,  on  this  occasion,  to 
'sustain  the  shock  of  the  French  ca* 
▼ahnr, 

Th« 
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Tbe  crisis  was  important;  the 
British  light  horse  were  not  equal 
to  combat  with  the  ponderous  and 
sword^proof   cuirassiers,   or   even 
widi  the  lancers.    At  this  period 
sir  John  Elley  obtained  permission 
to  bring  up  the  heavy  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  life  guards,  the  Oz- 
foid  blues,  and. the  Scotch  greys: 
with  them  he  made  a  most   tre-, 
mendous  charge.    The  cuirassiers 
and  their  horses  were  actually  rode 
dowo,    and    trodden    literally    to 
pieces.     The  issue  of  this  part  of 
the  conflict  was,  that  the  French 
cavalry  was  completely  beaten  off, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  their 
attacking    columns    of    infantry, 
amounting   to   about   3000   men, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  were 
made  prisoners. 

The  contest,  however,  was  by  no 
means  decided:  it  raged  indeed 
vlth  unabated  fury  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  field  :  it  had  paused  in 
some  degree  upon  the  centre  and 
left,  but  only  to'  be  renewed  witli 
double  ferocity  on  the  right  wing. 
Tbe  attack  here  was  re*commenccd 
by  successive  columns  of  caval- 
ry. The  Belgiun  horse  again  gave 
way,  and  galloped  from  the  Held  in 
great  disorder.  The  British  ad- 
vanced line  of  guns  was  now  storm- 
ed by  the- French ;  and  the  artillery- 
men were  ordered  to  retire  within 
the  squares  of  the  infantry : — thus 
three  pieces  of  cannon  fell  for  the 
time  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
After  gaining  them,  the  French  ca- 
valry rode  furiously  up  and  down 
the  small  squares  of  British  infan- 
try,  seeking  some  point  where  they 
mi^ht  break  in  upon  them,  but  in 
vain.  In  the  mean  time  a  brigade 
of  British  horse  artillery  opened  its 
fire  upon  the  French  cavalry :  the 
latber  retreated  repeatedly,  but  it 
was  only  to  advance  with  new  fury. 
•As  often  as  they  retired,  the  Britiui 


artillerymen  rushed  out  of  the 
squares  where  they  sheltered  them- 
selves, and  began  agaiii  to  work  their 
pieces.  On  Uie  part  of  the  French^ 
a  most  wonderful  degree  of  bravery 
was  displayed  in  this  part  of  the 
battle — and  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish, at  least  an  ^  equal  degree  of 
bravery,  united  with  much  more 
coolness.  *'  Amid  the  infernal 
noise,  hurry,  and  clamour  of  thcf 
bloodiest  action  ever  fought,  the 
British  officers  were  obeyed  as  if  on 
the  parade :  and  such  was  the  pre* 
eision  with  which  these  men  gave 
their  fire,  that  the  aide-de-camp- 
could  ride  round  each  square  with 
perfect  safety,  being  sure  that  the 
discharge  would  be  reserved  till  the 
precise  moment  when  it  ought  re- 
gularly to  be  made.  The  fire  was 
rolling  or  alternate,  keeping  up  that 
constant  and  uninterrupted  blaze, 
upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  force 
a  concentrated  and  effective  charge 
of  cavalry.  Thus,  each  little  pha- 
lanx stood  by  itself,  like  an  impreg- 
nable fortress,  while  their  crossing 
fires  supported  each  other,  and 
dealt  destruction  among  the  en^- 
my,  who  frequently  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  intervals,  and  to  gain 
the  flanks,  and  even  the  rear  of 
tliese  detached  masses.  The  Dutch) 
Hanoverian,  and  Brunswick  troops 
maintained  the  same  solid  order, 
and  the  same  ready,  restrained  and 
destructive  fire,  as  the  British  re- 
giments with  whom  they  were  in-^ 
termingled." 

But  though  the  French  had  hi- 
therto not  been  able  to  break  the 
British  line,  yet  the  situation  of  the 
latter  was  critical.  It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  posted  all  his  best 
troops  m  front :  these  had  suffered 
dreadfully,  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  troops  from 
the  second  hne.  These  were  not 
Y*  of 
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of  «qual  qnalit  j9  and  some  of  them 
were  found  nneoual  to  the  task* 
The  duke  himself  *^  saw  a  Belgian 
vegiment  give  way  at  the  instant  it 
crossed  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  in  the 
act  of  advancing  from  the  second 
into  the  first  Ihie :  he  rode  up  to 
them  in  person,  halted  the  regiment, 
and  again  formed  it,  intending  to 
bring  them  unta  the  fire  himself. 
They  accordingly  shouted  En  avant! 
En  amount  i-^hxit  as  soon  as  they 
crossed  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
again    encountered    the  storm  of 
balls  and  shells,  they  went  to  the 
light-about  once  more,  and  fairly 
Ic^   the    duke  II     Upon    this    he 
brought  up  a  Brunswick  regiment, 
wholcept  their  ground  widi  more 
steadiness,  and  behaved  very  well. 
Again  the   French  assaulted  the 
centre  and  the  left,  and  with   in. 
creased  fury.     The  farm-house  of 
Lfa  Haye  Saiate,  which  lay  under 
the  centre  of  the  British  line,  was 
at  last  stormed  by  the  French.  It 
Jiad  been  most  gallantly  defended 
by  the  Hanoverian  sharp-shooters 
vrhile  they  had  a  cartridge  remain- 
ing, or  could  keep  up  the  unequal 
contest  with  their  bayonets  through 
the  windows."      The  entrance  of 
this  farm-house  fronted    the  high 
road ;  and  as  this  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  it  wajs  impossible  to 
send  in  a  supply  of  ammunition  by 
.this  way ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
commanding  officer  did  not  think 
of  making  a  breach  through  the 
back  part  of  the  wall.     All  &e  Ha- 
noverians who  were  in  it  were  put 
to  the  sword.     The  enemy,  how- 
ever, gained  little  real  advantage 
by  forcing  the  farm-house,  as  tne 
British  artillery  on  the  ridge  com- 
pletely commanded  it. 

The  carnage  at  Hougoumont 
was  more  dreadful  than  in  any 
other  part.  The  French,  unable  to 
gain  possession  of  it,  at  last  bad  re^ 


course  to  shells*  and  set  fire  to  the 
chateau,  in  which    many  of   the 
wounded  were  burnt  to  death.  The 
garden   and  the  court-yard    were 
still  defended  by  the  guards,  and 
the  enemy  in  vain  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  them.     At  this 
period   of  the  battle,  the  duke  of 
Wellington    exposed    his     person 
'*  with  a  freedom  which,  while  the 
position  of  the  armies  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  rendered^  it  in- 
evitably necessary,  made  all  around 
him  tremble  for  that  life  on  which 
it  was  obvious  that  the  fate  of  the 
battle  depended.  There  was  sc;irce- 
ly  a  square  but  he  visited  in  person, 
encouraging  the  men  by  his  pre- 
sence and  the  officers  by  his  direc* 
tions.     Many  of  his  short  phrases 
are  repeated  by  them  as  if  they  were 
possessed   of  ^  talismanic    effect, 
while  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
high  road  in  front  of  Mount  Sr. 
John,  ^several  pieces  were  leveled 
against  him,  distinguished  as  be 
was  by  his  suite,  and  the  move- 
ments  of  the  officers  who  came  and 
went  with  orders.     The  balls  re- 
peatedly grazed  a  tree  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  road,  which  tree  now 
bears  his  name.     «That  is  good 
practice,*  observed  the  duke  to  one 
of  his  suite,  *  I  think  they  fire  better 
than  in  Spain.'     Riding  up  to  the 
95th  when  in  front  of  the  line,  and 
even  then  expecting  a  formidable 
charge  of  cavalry,  ne  said  <  Stand 
fast,  95— we  must  not  be  beat— 
what  will  they  say  in   England  V 
On  another  occasion,  when  many 
of  the  best  and  bravest  men  bad 
fallen,  and  the  event  of  the  action 
seemed  doubtful,  to  those  who  re- 
mained, l\e  sajd,  with,  the  coolness 
of  a  spectator  who  was  beholding 
some  well-contested  sport,  •  Never 
mind,  we'll  win   the  battle  yet.' 
To  another  regiment  then  closely 
engaged,  hie  pm  a  coouaoB  9fOiu 
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in^  expression,  ^'Hard  poandin? 
this,  gentlemen  ;  let'5  see  who  will 
pound  longest.* 

Still  the'French  persevered ;  and 
thonj^h  repulsed  in  every  point, 
continoed  their  attacks  with  such 
impetnosity,  that  the  squares  bogan 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  great 
reduction  of  numbers.  "  One  ge- 
neral officer  was  under  the  necessity 
of  stating  that  his  brigade  was  re- 
duced to  one  third  of  its  numbers, 
that  those  who  remained  were  ex. 
hausted  with  fatigue,^  and  tiiat  a 
temporary  relief  of  however  short 
a  duration  was  a  measure  of  pe- 
remptory necessity."  *  Tell  him,* 
said  the  duke, '  what  he  proposes  is 
impossible.  He^  and  I,  and  every 
Englishman  on  the  field  must  die 
on  the  spot  which  we  now  occupy.* 
**  It  is  enough,**  returned  the  gene- 
ral:  "I  and  every  man  under  my 
coRimand  are  determined  to  share 
his  fate.'' 

The  duke  of  Wellington  now  be- 
gan  most  anxiously  to  look  for  the 
promised  assistance  of  the  Prus- 
sians. The  combat  had  lasted  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  bat  they 
did  not  yet  appear: — unless  they 
soon  came  Dp,  it  would  be  physi- 
cally impossible — for  the  moral 
courage  of  bis  troops  was  not  in  the 
least  diminished — ror  his  army  to 
keep  their  station.  Blucher,  in  the 
mean  time,  ^-^is  not  idle;  but  his 
army  had  great  and  unforeseen  diffi* 
cnlties  to  encounter,  before  a  junc- 
tion with  the  British  could  be  ef- 
fected. As  early  as  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tlie 
4th  division  of  the  Prussian  army 
began  to  threaten  tlie  right  wing  of 
the  French  s  Bonaparte,  having 
foreseen  and  apprehended  this  move- 
meaty  had  provided  against  it ;  for 
there  was  a  body  or  reserve  op. 
poted  to  Bolpw  the  moment  he  be- 
fpn  the  attack*    In  the  mean  time 


the  main  army  of  the  Prussians  was 
pushing  forward  to  join  Bulow's 
corps ;  but  as  they  had  to  pass  ma. 
ny  very  bad  road&--bad  at  any  sea* 
son  and  under  any  circumstances-^ 
but  particularly  bad  after  the  late 
heavy  rains,  and  for  the  passage  of 
such  an  immense  force^-their  march 
Nvas  extremely   slow  and  difficult* 
I'he  Prussian  rear  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Taoenzein  was 
followed  by  the  French    divisicMl 
under  Vandamme  and  Grouchy^ 
the  Prussians  did  not  halt  till  thef 
reached  the  villages  of  Wavre  and 
Bielge  on  the  river  Dyle :  here  they 
resolved    if  possible  to    maintain 
themselves.     Graachy  was  ordered 
to  dislodge  them :  the  contest  was 
long  and  obstinate;    at   last  the 
French  drove  the  Prussians  from 
both  tlietr  positions.     In  the  mean 
time  the  main  Prussian  army  iin* 
der  Bkicher  was  pushing  on  as  fast 
as  possible  through  the  defiles  and 
bad  roads  which  divided  him  from 
the  British  army.     The  day  had 
nearly  closed,  however,  before  his 
army  was  seen  coming  from  the 
wood,  upon-  the  flanks  of  the  con« 
tending  armies.     It  has  been  said 
that  Bonaparte  at  first  mistook  the 
Prussian  army  for  the  division  of 
the  French  ander  Grouchy  |   hdt 
this  seems  hardly   possible:    it  ft 
much  more  likely  that  he  oaly  de- 
clared this  to  be  his  opinion,. in  order 
to  inspirit  his  ovna  troops :  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  believed  that 
Grouchy  was  following  close  upoa 
the  Prussians :  but  that  general,  af- 
ter having  driven    his  opponents 
from  Bielge^  was  still  there,  anxi- 
ously expecting  orders  from  the 
emperor  to    improve  his  .success* 
Bonaparte's  mistake,  whichever  it 
was,  proved  very  disadvantageous 
to  him  ;  and  indeed  fatal,  so  far  as 
respected  his  chance  of  coveiiog  his 
retreat ;  for  under  the  belief^  either 
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that  the  Prussians  were  in  fact 
Gronchy's  division^  or  that  they 
were  followed,  by  Grouchy,  he 
would  not  provide  for  a  reti-eat, 
cren  when  it  was  undoubted  that 
the  battle  was  lost. 

The  only  chance-^and  that  a 
desperate  one — which  be  had  of  re- 
trieving  his  affairs,  was  by  bringing 
upthe  reserve  of  the  imperial  guard : 
these  amounted  to  nearly  15,(X)0 

.  Bien ;  and  having  been  posted  on 
the  ridge  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  or 
behind  it,  had  never  been  engaged, 
«r  exposed  to  any  loss.  About  se- 
Ten  in  the  evening,  Bonaparte  hav- 
ing formed  his  resolution,  left  his 
position  on  the  heights  in  the  rear 
cf  the  line,  and,  descending  from 
the  hill,  placed  himself  m  the 
midst  of  the  highway  fronting 
Mount  St.  John,  and  within  about 

.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  English 
Kne :  here  he  was  in  a  great  mea- 
iure  protected  from  the  balls  by 
die  banks,  which  are  of  consider- 
able height  on  each  side.  It  is 
said  that  he  caused  his  guard  to 
pass  before  them,  assuring  them 
that  the  English  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry were  annihilated,  and  that 
their  efforts  were  only  wanted  to 
seiae  or  silence  the  artillery:  he 
coocluded  by  pointing  to  the  cause- 
way, and  exclaiming  **  There,  gen- 
^men,  is  the  road  to  Brussels. '^ 
The  guards  immediately  raised  a 
shout  of  «*  Five  VEmpereur*^  caus- 
(Ki  probably,  in  part,  by  the  natu- 
ral and  pleasing  expectation  that 
Bonaparte  himself  would  lead  them 
«Hi  to  victory :  and  this  shout,  which 
was  distinctly  heard  by  the  British, 
induced  them  to  believe  that  the 
emperor  himself  was  coming  against 
them.  But  he  had  no  such  inten- 
tion. «  In  their  advance  .  to  the 
charge,  the  imperial  guard  rallied 
the  broken  and  dispirited  troops. 
*'  But  the  repeated  repulses  of  the 


French  had  not  been  left  omm* 
proved  by  the  English.    The  ex« 
treme  right  of  the  Ime,  commtoded 
by  general  Frederic  Adam^  under 
lord  Hill,  had  gradually  and  al- 
most imperceptibly  gained  ground 
aflcr  each  unsuccessful  charge,  un- 
til, the  space  between  Hougoumont 
and  Braine  la  Larde  being  com- 
pletely cleared  of  the  enemy,   the 
British  right  wng,  with  its  artil- 
lery and  sharp-  shooters^  was  brought 
round  from  a  convex  to  a  concave 
position,  so  that  the  British  guns 
raked  the  French  columns  as  soon 
as  they  dehouchedxx^Vi  the  causeway 
for  their  final  attack."    The  artil- 
lery also  did  great  execution   oi> 
this  particular  occasion,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  c«f  the  day  ; 
for  it  was  uncommonly  well  served, 
and  they  had  received  express  or- 
ders not  to  fire  upon  the  French  ar- 
tillery, but  to  reserve  their  fire  in 
all  cases  for  the  infantry  and  caval- 
ry.    On  this  occasion  they  opened 
up  a  most  destructive  fire.  "  Those 
who  witnessed   its  effects  describe 
it,  as  if  the  enemy's  columns  kept 
perpetually  advancing    from    the^ 
hollow  way,  without  ever  gaining 
ground  on  the  plain,  so  speedily 
were  tl^  lines  annihilated  as  they 
came  into  the  lines  of  the   fire." 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  lK>wever» 
the  imperial  guard  still  continued 
to  advance  ;  but  their  courage  was 
evidently  decreasing  gradually  :  as 
sboa  as  they  reached  the  ridge,  the 
British  soldiers,  who  had  lain  on  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery, 
were  now  ordered  to  rise,  «•  Up, 
guards,  and  at  them,*'  cried  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  then 
with  the  brigade  of  2uards.    They 
needed  no  second  bidding :  in  an  in* 
stant  they  were  up,- they  rushed  on 
the  foe  with  the  bayonet,-T-the  af- 
fair was  decided.    The  charge  was 
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made  !n  deep  line,  not>  as  in  do- 
lomns,  with  three  cheers.     The  im- 
perial guards  were  within  twenty 
yards,  when  every  one   of  them 
turned   his  back   und    fled:  they 
could  not  face  a  British  bayonet. 
The  decisive  moment    was    now 
come:  the  duke  of  Wellington  and 
bis  brave  followers  were  now  to 
reap  the  grand  and  well-earned  re- 
ward   of    all    their   fatigue:— the 
Prussians  -were  advancing  en  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy ; — the  im- 
perial guard  in  their  retreat,  increas- 
ed the  dismay  and  confusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  army :  the  duke  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  the  British 
troops  to  form  line,  and  assume  the 
offensive.     The  line  was  formed 
four  deep,  and,  supported  by  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  rushed  down 
the' hill,  and  up  the  opposite  bank, 
with  a  furj^  that  rendered  the  con- 
fusion of  the  enemy  completely  irre- 
trievable. 

Bonaparte  now  perceived  that  all 
was  over.  In  the  intoxication  of 
antidpated  success,  he  had  totally 
neglected  all  the  usual  means  of 
providing  against  defeat  and  its 
consequences :  he  had  no  resource 
to  retreat  upon^  no  strong  place 
behind  which  his  broken  army  could 
rally:  indeed  he  seems  to  have 
given  no  directions  le  his  generals 
respecting  what  was  to  be  done  in 
case  lie  were  defeated.  He  had  li- 
terally set  his  all  upon  the  hazard 
of  a  die.  While  the  battle  lasted, 
he  had  discharged  the  duty  of  an 
able  general ;  but  now  his  character 
was  to  be  danmed,  even  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  own  troops.  They  had 
been  disappointed,  because  he  did 
notheadtneimperialguard.  *<When 
he  observed  them  recoil  in  disorder, 
the  cavalry  intermixed  with  the 
^t)  and  trampling  them  down,  he 
s^d  to  his  aide-de-camp,  *Bs  wii 


milh  tnsemhli;*  then  looked  down^ 
shook  his  head,  and  became,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  his  guides 
pjue  as  a  corpse.  Immediately  af- 
terwards, two  large  bodies  of  Bri- 
tish cavalry  appeared  in  rapid  ad- 
vance upon  each  flank ;  and  as  the 
operations  of  the  Prussiai^s  had  ex- 
tended along  his  right  flank,  and 
were  rapidly  gaining  his  rear,  Bo- 
naparte was  m  great  danger  of 
-^ing  made  prisoner.  He  thea 
pronounced  the  £ital  words,  *  It  i» 
time  to  save  ourselves!'  and  left  to 
their  fate,  the  army*  which  that  day- 
had  shed  their  blood  fur  him  in  such 
profusion.** 

In  the  mean  time,  the  oppositioa 
made  by  the  French- army  gradu- 
ally and  sensibly  diminished:  head- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Wellineton  him- 
self, with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  tbe^ 
British  line  advanced  in  front  with 
the  utmost  spirit  and  intrepidity, 
while  the  Prussians  made  their  at- 
tack upon  the  flank.  The  British 
were  not  stopped  one  moment  by 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  150 
pieces  of  artillery  ;  hut  rushing  <», 
the  guns  were  deserted,  and  fell  into 
their  possession.  The  disorder  of 
the  French  fiow  "became  dreadful: 
the  first  line,  in  utter  confusion  and 
dismay^  was  flung  back  on  the  se- 
cond: the  line  of  retreat  was  en- 
cumbered by  baggage^waggoos, 
artillery-carts,  guns,  &c. 

The  British,  however,  were  too 
fatigued  to  continue  the  pursuit 
very  far;  when  luckily. the  Prus- 
sians, nearly  quite  fresh,  with  ail 
their  cavalry,  fit  for  instant  and  ra- 
pid operation,  pushed  against  the 
flying  enemy.  "The  march  and 
advance  of  the  Prussians  crossed 
the  van  of  the  British  army,  after 
they  had  attacked  the  French  posi- 
tion about  the  farm-house  of  La 
BeBe  Alliance ;  and  there,  or  near 
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to  that  spott  tkeduke  of  Wdlington 
and  princ*  marshal  Blucher  tnet»  to 
congratulate  each  other  upon  their 
joint  success,  and  its  important  con- 
sequences.'* ••  Here  too  the  Tic- 
tori  ous  allies  of  both  countries 
exchanged  military  greeting— the 
Prussians  hnlcing  their  regimental 
band  to  play  « God  save  the  king/ 
^ik  the  British  returned  the  com- 
piunent  with  *  Three  cheers  to  the 
honour  of  Prussia.'"  As  the  night 
V92S  extremely  light,  the  French 
found  no  refueci  and  experienced  as 
little  mercy  from  the  exasperated 
Prussians.  Their  retreat  every  in- 
stant became  mere  calamitous ;  tlie 
officers  were  deserted  or  disobeyed 
tiy  the  men ;  all  discipline  was  neg- 
lected ;  every  thing  was  thrown 
ttway  which  could  impede  their 
iligbt;  no  attempt  was  made  to 
Tally,  till  the  fugitives  came  to  the 
▼tUage  of  Genappe ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Prussian  artillery  opetied,  or 
even  the  sound  of  a  Prussian  trum- 
pet was  heard,  the  flight  was  re- 
commenced, under  the  impression 
^greater  terror  than  before. 

%ut  the  greatest  ^lory  of  the 
Brictsby  and  that  which  will  raise 
them  above  all  other  troops,  even 
higher  than  the  courage  which  won 
th«  victory  of  Waterloo — was  yet  to 
come.  They  remained  on  the  field 
of  battle^  and  the  villages  adjacent. 
"  Be  it  not  forgotten,  that  after 
such  attention  to  their  wounded 
companions  at  the  moment  per- 
|nitted»  they  carried  their  succour 
to  the  disabled  French,  without 
fieigning  to  remember  that  the  de- 
fenceless and  groaning  wretches 
who  encumberea  the  field  of  battle 
in  heaps,  were^  the  same  men  who 
had  disf4ayed  the  most  relentless 
cruelty  on  every  temporary  advan- 
tage which  xhej  obtained  during 
this  brief  campaign.    They  erected 


hutsover  tben  to  protect  tliemi  from 
tlie  weather ;  brought  them  water, 
and  shared  with  them  their  refrnh- 
roents.*' 

Such  a  victory  could  not  be 
achieved  without  great  loss  on  the 
side  oi  the  conquerors :  that  of  the 
duke  of  Welling? on's  army  could 
not  be  less  in  killed  and  woimded 
than  20,000;  that  of  the  enemy  was 
much  greater:  hi  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  thedivisions  under  Van- 
dammeand-Groiichy^  the  French 
army,  either  by  actual  loss,  by 
dispersion,  or  by  total  want  of  disci- 
pline, was  utterly  destroyed.  For 
some  time  die  duke  of  Wellington 
seems  to  have  felt  the  loss  at  which 
this  victory  was  gained,  much  more 
than  the  splendour  and  advantages 
of  the  victory  itself.  **  Believe  me, 
he  afterwards  said,  thaft  nothing  ex- 
cept a  battle  lost,  can  be  hsSf  so 
roelanchoW  as  a  battle  won.  The 
bravery  of  my  troops  has  hitherto 
saved  floe* from  that  greater  evil: 
but  to  win  even  such  a  battle  as  this 
of  W^aterloo,  at  the  ex^se  of  the 
lives  of  so  many  gallant  friends, 
could  only  be  termed  a  heavy  mis- 
fortune, were  it  not  for  its  results 
to  the  public  benefit/'  Hb  grace 
not  only  did  justice  to  his  omi 
troops  on  this  occasion,  attnbutiog 
the  victory  entirely  to  ilieir  steady 
and  persevering  courage ;  but  he 
did  justice  to  Bonaparte,  declarix^ 
that  he  Had  done  alf  he  could,-^ 
tl»al  an  able  general  could  ppssiMy 
da  ^--and  that  he  hinosalf  had  never 
been  so  nearly  beaten,  neter  W 
had  such  occasion  to  tise  all  his  «* 
forts  to  obtaio  a  victory* 

The  constemattoo  aaa4  atog 
which  prevailed  i&  Brossels  d^rte 
the  battle  C2A  hardly  be  imaging » 
-^t  cannot  be  described.  As  semi 
as  the  intftHtgence  ef  the  virto^ 
reached  tfaenn  the  ciigr  ^"'^VjfS? 
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deserted;  the  mhabiunts  of  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  and  of  both 
<cies,  vying  with  one  another  in 
tbeir  endeavours  to  assist  the  wound- 
ed :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they 
relieved  the  British,  especially  the 
Scotch,  even  before  their  own  coun- 
trymen. The  inhabitants  who  be- 
fore the  bSattle  had  had  Highlanders 
quartered  on  them  went  to  the 
field  of  battle  and  sought  them 
oat ;  if  they  found  thein  alive  and 
well,  they  rejoiced  at  their  escape ; 
—if  dead,  they  mourned  over,  their 
fiJl;-«and  if  wounded,  they  had 
them  conveyed  to  their  own  houses, 
and  nursed  them  as  if  they  had 
been  their  children. 

Vague  rumours  regarding  a  bat- 
tle between  the  allies  and  Bona- 
parte, in  the  Netherlands,  reached 
Eneland  some  days  before  ofiBcial 
intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Wa- 
terloo arrived.  When  that  intelli- 
gence was  received,  and  especially 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
victory  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did, and  certainly  the  most  decisive, 
that  ever  had  been  gained  in  any 
age  or  country,  the.  gratitude  of 
their  fellow  citizens  could  hardly 
suggest  an  adequate  reward  for 
the  general  and  soldiers  who  had 
achieved  it.  Parliament  immedi- 
ately voted  additional  honours  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
erection  of  a  riational  column  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  vic- 
tory ;  while  the  people  of  all  classes 
and  descriptions  voluntarily  came 
forward  with  a  subscription  for  the 
relief  and  support  of  the  wounded, 
and  of  those  who  in  the  cause  of 
their  country  had  been  deprived  of 
their  husbands,  fathers,  and  sons,-— 
unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of 
this  benevolent  nation. 

At  first  .the  full  extent  and  entire 
consequences  of  the  victory  of  Wa- 
terloo were  not  known  even  to  the 


victors  I  but  they  soon  found  that 
the  way  to  Paris  was  open  to  them ; 
and  that  the  capital  of  Fr^ce 
would  be  reduced,  and  the  empire 
of  Bonaparte  overthrown,  even  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  allies  had  cross- 
ed the  frontiers.  In  one  or  two 
places,  the  troops  under  Vandamme 
and  Grouchy,  who  had  suffered 
very  little,  and  who  still  preserved 
their  discipline,  attempted  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  victorious 
British  and  Prussians  :  but  their  at- 
tempts were  utterly  in  vain  $  and 
these  generals  deemed  themselves  '^ 
fortunate,  that  they  were  able  to 
reach  Paris  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  forces. 

In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte^ 
having  escaped  with  difficulty  from 
the  field  of  battle,  fled  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  Paris,  whither  he  brought 
the  first  certain  intelligence  of  nis 
own  defeat.  He  immediately  con- 
voked a  council  of  ministers,  and 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
disaffected  spreading  alarm  at  the 
very  moment  that  victory  was  in 
liis  power,  disasters  which  conld 
not  be  stopped  had^  taken  place. 
The  two  chambers  immediately  de- 
clared themselves  permanent,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  dissolve  them 
should  be  considered  as  high  tre«i- 
son.  They  also  rosolved  to  call 
upon  Bonaparte  to  abdicate.  He  at 
first  objected  to  this  measure ;  but 
understanding  that  no  refusal  would 
be  taken,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
chambers,  announcing  that  his  po- 
litical life  was  terminated,  and  pro- 
claiming his  son  Napoleon  II.  em^ 
peror  of  the  French.  His  procla- 
mation is  in  his  ustial  style : 

**  Frenchmen !— In  comiyiencinff 
war  for  maintaining  the  nationu 
independence,  I  relied  on  the  union 
of  all  efforts,  of  all  wills,  and  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  national  au- ' 
tborities.  I  had  Jreason  to  hope  for  \ 
success^  I 
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soccessy  and  I  braved  all  the  decla- 
rations of  the  powers  against  me. 

'<  Circum^unces  appear  to  me 
changed,  I  ofier  myself  as  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies 
^f  France,  May  they  prove  sincere  in 
their  declarations,  and  have  really 
directed  them  only  against  my 
jpower  !  My  political  life  is  termi- 
nated, and  I  proclaim  my  son  under 
the  title  of  Napoleon  II.  emperor 
^f  the  French. 

"  The  present  ministers  will  pro- 
visionally form  the  council  of  the 
l^ovemm^C.  The  interest  which 
I  take  in  my  son  induces  me  to  in- 
Tite  the  chambers  to  form  without 
delay  the  regency  by  a  law. 

"  Unite  all  for  the  public  safety, 
•in  order  to  remain  an  independent 
^tion. 

(Signed)     «  Napoleon.'* 

His  abdication  was  accepted,  and 
a  complimentary  message  returned 
by  the  chambers ;  but  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
li*  no  notice  was  taken.  A  com- 
mission of  five  was  then  chosen  by 
the  chambers,  to  exercise  provision- 
ally the  functions  of  government  ^ 
and  the  individuals  named  were 
Pouchc,  Carnot,  Grenier,  Caulin- 
court,  and  Quinette.  In  the  course 
•f  the  debate,  Carnot  having  stated 
that  the  imperial  guard  had  reach- 
ed Rocroy,  and  that  So/ilt  was  ral- 
lying the  army,  and  had  already 
collected  60,000  men,  Ney  started 
up,  and  flatly  contradicted  him,  af- 
firming that  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  collect  25,000  men .  Ney  af- 
terwards published  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  he 
blamed,  in  very  severe  terms  Bona- 
parte's measures  on  that  occasion, 
and  ascribed  the  defeat  of  the 
)French  army  entirely  to  them. 

The  debates  in  the  two  chambers 
^ere  very  noisy  and  tumultuous ; 
they  issned.  addiresses  to  the  Frendv 


people»  and  sent  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  allied  sovereigns,  who,  as  well 
as  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  mar- 
shal Blucher,  were  now  approach- 
ing Paris.  But  these  plenipoten- 
tiaries soon  ascertained  that  die  al- 
lies were  determined  to  replace 
Louis  on  the  throne  of  France;  and 
it  was  equally  evident  that  Pa- 
ris could  not  defend  itself  against 
the  Prusssiun  and  British  armies. 
A  military  convention  was  there- 
fore agreed  upon  between  Davoust, 
who  was  governor  of  the  capital, 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington^  and 
marshal  Blucher,  by  which  Paris 
was  to  be  evacuated  in  the  course 
of  three  days,  and  the  French  army 
was  to  take  up  its  position  behind 
'  the  Loire.  It  may  be  proper  to 
give  the  12th  and  i5th  articles  of 
this  convention  eiftire,  as, they  were 
afterwards  appealed  to  in  the  trial 
of  Ney. 

**  Art.  Xir.  Private  persons  and 
property  shall  be  equally  respected. 
The  inhabitants,  and  in  general  all 
individuals  who  shall  be  in  the  ca- 
pital, shall  continue  to  enjoy  their 
rights  and  liberties  without  being 
disturbed  or  called  to  account,  ei- 
ther as  to  the  situations  which  they 
hold  or  may  have  held,  or  as  to 
their  conduct  or  political  opinions, 

«  Art.  XV.  If  difiicultiesarisein 
the  execution  of  any  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  present  convention,  the 
interpretation  of  it  shall  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  French  army  and  ol 
the  city  of  Paris." 

As  soon  as  the  convention  was 
signed,  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives^  sensible  that  their  power  was 
yearly  at  an  end,  published  the  fol- 
lowing declaration^  which  contains 
some  very  rational  and  sober  view* 
on  the  first  principles  of  govern^ 
xnent,  which,  had  they  been  acted 
upon  in  the  first  years  of  the  revo- 
lution, would  have  saved  France 

from 
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From  much  crime  and  misery,  and 
Europe  from  her  participation  in 
the  latter. 

*  Declaration  of  the  chamber  of  re- 
presentatives* 
**  The  troops  of  the  allied  powers 
are  going^  to  occupy  the  capital. 

"  The  chamber  of  representatives 
will  nevertheless  continue  to  sit  in 
the  midst  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pa-* 
ris,  where  the  express  will  of  the 
people  called  togetlier  its  dele- 
gates. 

"But  under  the  present  impor- 
tant circumstances,  the  chamber  of 
representatives  owes  to  itself,  to 
France,  to  Europe,  a  declaration 
of  its  sentiments  and  of  its  prin- 
ciples. 

"  It  declares  then  that  it  makes 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  fidelity  and 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  Parisian 
national  guard,  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  national  represen- 
tation. 

'^  It  declares  that  it  reposes  with 
the  highest  confidence  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  honour,  on 
the  magnanimity  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers, and  on  their  respect  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  nation,  so  posi- 
tively expressed  in  their  manifestos. 
**  It  declares  that  the  government 
of  France,  whoever  may.  be  its 
chief,  ought  to  unite  the  wishes  of  • 
the  nation  legally  expressed,  and  to 
assimilate  itself  to  other  govern- 
ments to  become  a  common  bond, 
and  die  guarantee  of  peace  between 
France  and  Europe. 

"  It  declares  that  a  monarch  can- 
i)ot  o£fer  substantial  guarantees,  un- 
less he  swears  to  observe  a  constitu- 
tion deliberated  upon  by  the  nation- 
al representation,  and  accepted  by 
^e  people.  Therefore,  every  go- 
"^ernnjent  which  shall  have  no  other 
tides  except  acclamations,  and  the 
*iU  of  one  party,  or  which  shall  be 
*posed  by  forc«^  every  govern- 


ment which  shall  not  adopt  the  na- 
tional colours,  and  shall  not  go^' 
ranty 

"  The  liberty  of  the  subject ; 

'<  Equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights ; 

"  The  liberty  of  the  press ; 

**  The  liberty  of  worship  ; 

**  The  representative  system  ; 

<<  Free  assent  to  levies  of  men  and 
taxes ; 

"  The  responsibility  of  ministers  ; 

**  The  irrevocability  of  the  salei 
of  national  property,  whatever  its 
origin ; 

"  The  inviolability  of  property, 
the  abolition  of  tytlies,  of  the  old 
and  new  hereditary  nobility,  and  of 
feudality ; 

"  The  abolition  of  all  confisca- 
tion of  goods ; 

"  Entire  oblivion  of  political  opi« 
nions  and  votes  given  up  to  this 
time; 

**  The  institution  of  the  legion  of 
honour ; 

"  The  compensations  due  to  offi- 
cers and  soldiers ;  • 

**  The  aid  due  to  their  widows, 
and  tl)eir  children ; 

"The  institution  of  juries ; 

"  The  irremovability  of  jnd^  ; 

"The  payment  of  the  national 
debt : — 

"The  government  which  shaH  not; 
guaranty  all  these,  will  have  only 
an  ephemeral  existence,  and  will 
not  secure  the  peace  of  France  and 
Europe. 

"  Should  the  basis  laid  down  ia 
this  declaration  be  disregarded  or 
violated,  the  representatives  of  the 
French  people,  acquitting  them- 
selves this  day  of  a  sacred  duty^ 
protest  beforehand  in  die  face  of 
the  whole  world  against  violence 
and  usurpation.  They  confide  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  which 
they  proclaim  to  all  good  French- 
men, to  9II  generous  hearts,  to  all 
'  enlight- 
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cnltgbteRed  xtiinds^  to  all  men  jea-p 
lous  of  their  liberty— m  fine,  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

(Signed)   ^'Lanjuinais,  Pres. 

*<  jPuMOLAUDi 

"  Bedoch, 

•♦Clement  (ofDoubs) 

«<  Hello. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the 
decisive  victory  of  Waterloo  was 
communicated  to  Louis  at  Ghent, 
he  prepared  to  return  to  Paris ;  and 
in  fact  followed  ir.  the  rear  of  the 
dbke  of  Wellington's  army.  On 
the  6tb  of  July  he  entered  his  ca- 
pttal)  accompanied  by  Monsieur, 
the  duke  of  Berri,  marshals  Mac- 
donald,  Victor,  St.  Cyr,  and  Mar* 
roont  I.Clarke  duke  of  Fcltr^,  gene- 
ral Maison,  Talleyrand,  De  Lally 
Tollendal,  Chateaubriand,  &c. 

We  must  now  return  to  Bona- 
parte.*^ As  soon  asheleamt  that  the 
allies  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
'  and  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
chance  that  it  could  be  defended, 
he  left  it  with  an  intention,  if  possi- 
ble, of  escaping  to  America.  For 
this  purpose  he  went  to  Rochefort, 
wh^re  a  frigate  was  lying  to  convey 
him  to  his  desiination :  but  when 
he  arrived  there,  he  found  the  coast 
clo^ly  watched  by  a  British  squa- 
dron under  the  command  cf  captain 
Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon.  To 
'  efpipe  from  tliis  squadron  was  ut- 
terly impossible;  and  it  was  equially 
difficult,  and  much  more  danger- 
ous, to  attempt  to  proceed  to  any 
other  port.  After  a  fruitless  nego* 
tiation,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  prcv 
ipise  from  captain  Maitland,  that 
he  should  be  permitted  cither  to 
proceed  to  America  or  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  England,  he  sur- 
rendered unconditionally,  throwing 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  prince 
regent  and  the  Bridsh  nation, 
whom  he  represented  as  the  most 
constaAt  und  the  most  generous  of 


his  fbes.  On  his  surrenderrne,  the 
Bellerophon  sailed  for  Englaod  ; 
and  lay  with  her  prisoner  and  his 
suite  on  board,  for  some  time,  off 
Plymouth.  Bonaparte  3till  flatter- 
ed himself  that  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  reside,  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  in  England,  and  wrote  a  letter 
with  that  request  to  the  prince  re- 
gent. But  the  allies  determined  to 
leave  the  place  of  liis  exile  entirely 
to  Britain  \  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  him  to  the  island  of  St.  He- 
lena— a  place  better  calculated  than 
any  other  in  tlie  whole  world  to 
keep  a  prisoner  safe  almost  from 
the  possibility  of  escape*  He  ma- 
nifested great  indignation  and  cha- 
grin, when  he  learnt  that  he  was  to 
be  banished  for  life  to  this  island : 
but  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  his 
temper  soon  enabled  him  to  shake 
off  all  unpleasant  reflections.  Soon 
after  the  decision  of  the  British  go- 
vernment was  communicated  to 
him,  he  was  carried  from  the  Belle- 
rophon to  the  Northumberland,  in 
which  ship  h^  sailed  for  St.  Ucm 
lena.  Here  he  is  guarded  in  the 
strictest  manner^  at  the  same  time 
that  every  thing  that  can  conduce  to 
his  comfort  is  provided  forTiim. 

Having  thus  related  the  affairs 
of  France,^  till  the  restoration  of 
Louis,  we  sliall  now  offer  a  few  re* 
marks  on  the  manner  in  wbicli  this 
restoration  was  effected.  Ourread- 
ers  will  recollect,  tliat  Briuin  did 
not  sign  the  alliance  of  the  25th  of 
March,  widiout  annexing  to  it  a  de- 
claration tha%  as  it  was  directly 
repugnan»:-to  the  principles  of  tht 
British  constitution  to  force  a  sove- 
reign upon  any  nation,  Britain  join- 
ed the  alliance,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  Louis  on  the  people  of 
France.  The  allies  also  acceded  to 
this.  What  was  the  fact?  The 
French  were  defeated  at  the  ham 
ofWaterloo;  tfaeoonquefortiDVC^ 
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ed  to  Pans,  «ir&th  Louis  in  ^ir 
tnu.     Paris  aahiiutted  undar  a 
convention;  ifae  diaaabcrs  caikd 
upon  cbe  aSiied  soverai^s  to  re- 
zaember   their  daclaoation,  viktn 
they  iniistad  dMut  Louis  tbouM  be 
rtaagoL     We  l^j  no  means  ^j 
that  tbe  cluunbei^s  repcesttitied  the 
wishes  of'  the  Frcnoli  .people :  let  it 
ht  granted  Asit  idsty  did  not :  still 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Lomis  i¥«is 
replaced  on  the  thnosie  wkluyit  «s* 
certaiaang  the  wbhes  of  nhe  nation, 
and  merely  in  consequaAee  /of  ^e 
rictery  of  the  allies.     If  the  allies 
coaecMred  that  k  was  necessary  for 
the  Bspose  of  Eurcfe,  not  o«ly  {hac 
Bonaparte  should  ie  agsun  driven 
from  Franoe,  fant  also  thtit  Loitts 
sfaonld  be  a^in    pbioed    on    the 
throneef  i^t  Jcingdoin,  diey  should 
haveclearlj  aaid  so,:  at  loaat  they 
shonld  not  have  disclaimed  all  in- 
tention cf  interferkg^  with  «$he  inter- 
nal  j^ovenuaisot  ^Fiancej  ajgtd  :n^th 
tfaenght  of  the  French  to  eboose 
tbair4>wn  aovera^. 

We  iby  no  means  are  of  cqfiinlon 
tkat  a  naikm  has  a  fight;,  vib^* 
ever  they  please  to-dethrooe  a  sove* 
reign,  or  to  ^an^  the  rultK  dy- . 
naity:  hscauae  mi  doctrine  leads 
to  the  absurd  conclusion,  that  a  na* 


tioBi  \mA  ri|(bt  to  do^vyong  i  mce, 
if  <hey  dethroned  a  good  sovereign, 
and  chose  a  bad  one,  tbey  would 
undoubtedly  be  doin^  yi^tksui  ws^ 
vrong  i  diat  i$,  injurious  to  theu* 
own  happiness.  A  nation,  there* 
forcj  as  veU  as  an  indijiridua],  has 
only  .a  right,  oaoraHy  speaking,  to 
do  an  acoion,  when  thit  action  is 
right :  fai^t  it  by  no  means  follows, 
because  a  nation  in  dethroning  their 
sovereign,  or  ohaegtnjg;  the  dynasty, 
may  d^  wrone,  d^at  is,  opiay  really 
injttije  thems^ves ;  that,  therefore, 
any  fo£ei|>n  nation  W  a  right  to 
iatierfere  ui  the  affatris  of  that  na- 
tion. 'At  ibe  saxne  time  we  would 
oarry  the  doctripe  of  foceign  inter- 
ference so  far,  as  to  ada^kit  (hat  it  is 
justifiable  in  all  cases  uriiere  the 
peace  of  other  «ountries  is  actually 
endangered,  or  undoubtedly  threat- 
ened, Jby  die  principles  .avowed,  the 
noeasjires  adopted,  or  the  conduct 
rc»g^larly  pui:sued».by  anjy  particular 
^untry.  ^nce  we  think  that<the 
allies  were  pevfeclly  justified  in 
forcing  France  to  give  up  3ona- 
parte  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  they 
were  justified  in  placing  Icpuis again 
on  ^'thvone*  without  ascertaining 
vAeiher  the  French  i^ttion  wished 
him  thei?e. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

/IJwrsi9fJP^mi  frfimthcHeiiora^m  of  Louis  to  the  Endofthe  Tiar  1815— 
Lfm^s  MmsHrs-^Rtmafh  on  thiir  Jiffpmtmmt'^C^tkidft  of  the  Prussians 
-^•"S^ffing  of  the  Lw^re^^Rmarh  aft  that  Measutre^^^eeiifig  of  the 
CbamSgrsr^Seir  Ci^f^ter  and  -Proceedings — Change  of  Ministry-^Lfitnis 
Ordinances  against  the  Rehels^^Atf^sty^h^^  bstj^een  Fpfince  and  th^O'^'^ 
-^iUassacre  of  ^e  Protestants  in  the  Sot/th  irf  Fravce^'^rials  ofLqhedo^re 
'^tt^j'^tuid  .ht^mlett^^Sfct^^  th  last'^Conch^  ' 
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learn  on  tab^mLo^  would  fix  for 

his  ministers.    In  his  former  leign 
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he  was  tfaoOght  to  have  acted  im- 
prudently, by  selecting  as  his  mini- 
sters some  of  Bonaparte's  oldest 
^d  staunchest  adherents;  but  it 
iKras  believed  thaty  taught  by  expe* 
rience,  he  would  on  uiis  occasion 
makeamoreiadictous  and  prudent 
selection.  Tnif  idea»  however^  was 
proved  to  be  ill-founded*  by  an  offi- 
cial declaration  of  the  9th  of  July, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  his 
majesty  decided  on  having  an  ad- 
ministration composed  of  a  privy 
council,  and  a  council  of  ministers. 
In  the  former  the  piinces,  the  mini- 
sters of  state,  and  the  persons  whom 
his  majesty  thought  proper  to  add, 
were  to,have  seats*.  This  council, 
to  be  assembled  only  by  special 
convocation,  was  to  am>rd  the 
means  for  discussing  before  the 
king,  in  a  solemn  manner,  a  certain 
portion  of  affairs ;  and  was  at  the 
same  time  to  give  his  majesty  an 
Ojpportuntty  of  recompensing  ser- 
viced performed-^the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  council  not  be- 
ing fixed. 

Next  to  the  council  was  that  of 
the  responsible  ministers,  which  can 
only  consist  of  ministers,  secreta- 
ries of  state,  having  denaitments : 
of  these  ministers  the  following  is  a 
list: 

"  The  prince  of  Talleyrand,  peer 
of  France,  appointed  president  of 
the  council  of  ministers,  and  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs* 

.  *'  Baron  Louis,  secretJU'y  of  state 
for  the  finances. 

«  The  duk#  of  Otranto,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  department  of  gene- 
ral police. 

"Baron  Ptsquier,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  department  of  justice, 
and  keeper  of  the  seals. 
"^  "  Marshal  G'luvion  St.  Cyr,  peer 
of  t'rance,  secretary  of  sUtc  for  the 
department  of  war. 


"  The  count  de  Jaucour,  peer  of 
France,  minister  secreury  of  state 
for  the  marine  department. 

«•  The  duke  de, Richelieu,  peer  of 
France,  secreury  of  state  for  the 
department  of  the  household. 

<*The  port-folio  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior  provisionally  con- 
fided to  the  minister  of  justice. 

««  Given  at  Paris  on  the  9di  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  grace  1815,  and 
the  21  St  oC  our  reign. 

(Signed)    "Louis. 

"  By  the  kmg, 

«  The  prmce  Tallsyraiio." 
That  the  duke  of  Otranto,— so 
infamously  known  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution  as  Foucbe 
of  Nantes,  who,  at  that  time  so 
fruitful  in  crinies,  had  rendered 
himself  notorious  by  his  cruelty, 
and  who  had  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.,— should  be  selected 
as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  excited  very  general  won- 
der and  indignation.  The  reasons 
which  induced  the  king  to  make 
this  appointment  are  not  known: 
some  suppose  that  Fouche  purchas- 
ed or  deserved  it  b^  betraying  Bo- 
naparte into  the  power  of  the  allies: 
others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
found  absolutely  impossible  to  do 
without  him  in  xht  existing  state  of 
France.  But,  allowing  that  bis 
services  were  desirable,  or  even  ab- 
solutely necessary ;  how  could  they 
be  depended  upon,  tinless  we  sup- 
pose, what  has  been  asserted,  that 
he  was  become  a  new  man ;  ^d 
that  the  qualities,  feelings,  and  ha- 
bits, which  existed  in  and  distin- 
guished Fouche  of  Nantes,  were  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  duke  of 
Otranto  ? 

Certainly  the  ministers  of  Louis 
were  placed  in  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. The  allies  had  resolv. 
ed  to  punish  France ;  but  bow  could 
they  do  it,  withoat  the  certainty  of 
increasing 
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increasing  the  unpopularity  of  the 
sovereign?  Blucher  more  espe- 
cially,  and  the  Prussians*  were  de* 
termined  that  Paris  should  this  time 
feel  sensibly  that  she  was  a  con- 
quered city,  and  be  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  boast  of  the  trophies  of 
the  subjugation  and  humiliation  of 
their  own  country.  One  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Seine,  built  by  Bo- 
naparte^ was  called  the  bridee  of 
Jena,  in  commemoration  of  that 
victory:  this  Blucher  prepared  to 
destroy,  and  was  only  prevented  by 
the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
Paris,  who,  at  the  intercession  of 
Louis,  gave  orders  that  it  should 
be  spared*  Blucher  next  directed 
his  attention  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  where  were  deposited  all 
the  paintings  and  statues  whic^ 
the  French  oy  their  conquests  had 
procured  from  other  nations:  of 
these,  Blucher  claimed  and  seized 
upon  such  as  belonged  either  to 
Prussia  or  to  those  towns  and  states 
which  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  were 
now  annexed  to  xhe  Prussian  go* 
I  vemment.  The  Parisians  were 
'  excessively  indignant  and  mortified 
at  this  removal :  but  other  causes  of 
humiliation  were  soon  to  follow. 
The  Netherlands,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  claimed  their  paintings  and 
statues ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre  was  almost 
entirely  stripped  of  its  ornaments. 
As  the  British  troops  were  on  guard 
at  the  Louvre  when  the  stolen 
goods  were  restored  to  their  own* 
ers,  they  became  so  unpopular  in 
Paris,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
deemed  it  proper  to  address  an  offi*^ 
t«l  letter  to  lord  Castlereagh  on 
^e  subject.  In  this  letter  he  states, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  convention 
of  Paris,  the  Friench  plenipotentia- 
ries wished  to  introduce  a  clause,  to 
^^ure  the  portraits  and  statues  to 
the  French  nation ;  but  Uiis  clause 


was  peremptorily  objected  to  by  the 
allies :  there  was  therefore  no 
breach  of  faith  in  uking  them 
awav.  And  the  duke  of  Wellington 
furtner  argued  very  forcibly  and 
justly,  that  while  they  remained  in 
Paris,  the  French  would  ret  iin  their 
vain*glorious  and  ambitious  spirit, 
fed,  as  it  would  be,  by  the  sight  of 
their  trophies.  Independentlv,  there* 
fore,  of  all  considerations  of  justice, 
which  demanded  that  these  pic- 
tures and  statues  should  be  restored 
to  their  lawful  owners,  this  mea- 
sure was  desirable,  in  order  to  give 
a  moral  lesson  to  France,  and  to 
enable  her  to  recover  a  right  way 
of  thinking  and  acting. 

Of  the  justice  of  this  proceeding 
there  appears  to  us  not  the  smallest 
doubt.  War  commits  many  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  not  to  ren- 
der it  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
guard  against  increasing  their  num- 
ber; but  they  would  be  increased 
and  aggravated  in  no  common  de- 
gree, if  the  victorious  nation  had  a 
right,  according  to  the  acknow* 
ledged  usages  and  constant  practice 
of  war^  to  strip  the  conquered  nations 
of  all  their  decorations  of  art.  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  reasoning  to 
say,  that  several  of  the  paincmgs 
and  statues  in  the  Louvre  were  ob- 
tained by  treaty :— that  treaty  was 
imposed  by  the  conqueror  on  the 
conquered ;  and  by  the  terms  of  ity 
it  added,  as  we  have  just  mentioned, 
to  the  opp/essionsof  war,bv  taking 
more  from  the  conquered  than  had 
been  taken  according  to  the  usages 
of  all  former  wars.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  pictures,  &c.  ought  to  re- 
main in  Paris,  because,  tnere  they 
were  collected  all  together,  so  that 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts  coiUd  view 
them  with  less  trouble  and  expense 
than  when  they  had  been  scattered 
over  Europe:  and  besides,  at  Paris 
every  facility  of  viewing  and  study- 
Z2  ing 
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rng  t*c*tt  tvas  gi^etf  to  pt6^^  of  *H 
cotmfHies.     Th^  the  Tthndh  Stt^ 
partlcuhiTly  liberal  hi  this  x^ipect 
^Afitr^Beaelcitp^I^ed)  lilut  it  YAsiy 
he  doubted  Wh'rther  the  tmprovc- 
ttient  of  iftfe  firffe  Arts  is  «6ti%tard«l, 
by  the  'p?<ft?i^cfs  Ifcihg  tdrti  ftpOi  all 
the  ^cdotfi^yfn^    c^Qfttstdftces 
^ich  fncVeased  TO*!r  mfenest  aild 
merftsiii  diepl^^  iAittt  they'ttwe 
origtTi^lFjr.  |wt  ttp.     Thfe  grafid  «ftd 
prhicip^  i4a$oVt,  hoWe^er,  for  sttip- 
.  ping  ttre  i-ouVre  was*  that  by  fws 
nteasutfe   the  Frfetfch  ^wlftte  tatifeht 
must  sensibly  iftiat  thlfy  wtt-fe  cdti- 
cu^ed ;  iserid  wei'ie  'jn^ecte  to  *fliel> 
ttiotgh  coftiptrtitrvtiy  fh  a  Very 
trifling  degr«/  ikftne  *bf  ^the  evils 
t%^hidi,  m  the  iritoifkJaikJn<;)f  their 
aixibitlotis  and  liHctdridtfis    c^tfStr^ 
ihey  had  inflidt^  crn  other  nattoins ; 
%*file  thbite  i«ri«t9,%y  fefe  rtttOri- 
tion  ofthe?rrespfective|)ietuWs,*'&c. 
now  felt  t^a[t  Rian<^  was  conquered 
and  1itfmbled,-and^bat  they  wefe 
in  tahit  nwa^nfe  nven^ed  npotrher. 
Soon  after  l,oti?s  was  reAored, 
nteasni'fes  w^e't^ken  ifo'^tedt  a  ilew 
'chatnbTlrc)ffrepi*e«<eritaf?Ves.    They 
dfd  not  nieet,l)OW^er,  till  the  be- 
ginning ofOctc^r  ;  arnd  thcii  tlieir 
cnaradter'and  prot^in^s  jrttonish. 
ed  Jand  alarnfed  the  feJil  friends  of 
the  peace  ind  -libferty  of  Trance : 
for  the  thkjorhy  df'thcfin  soondis- 
i^ayed  undotibtedand  avdWed^fti. 
fitotns  ofriestorirtg  the  govi^rntnent 
of  Prtin^e  tnildh  neiirfer  to  die  staii- 
dard  fand   principles  wht<;h  distin- 
gtiished  it  'before  ihe  revolution, 
tnrin  tlie  cotTsHmtionkl  chJrtter  ad- 
mitted.    The  'catfte  of  this  charac- 
ter df  the  deputies  IS  riot  Well  -ascer- 
tained :  they  certainly  did  not  re^ 
present -Qie  feelings  -and  Wishes  of 
the  T\M6h  :  'for  it  is  absnrll  to  sup- 
pose Aat  'fte  naf rOn,  die  'greatest 
portion  of  "Whohi  had  grown  oip  in 
the  midst  rtf  the^voiiitiOn,ami  con- 
seqtiently,  though  'suftring  fHtn 


Its  *eVUs»  inSBt  have  inlbibed  many 
of  Its  notions  on  gov^rnkienty  and 
had  espectaiiy  benefited    by  fte 
aijolition   of    tyth^    attd    feudal 
rights,  and  -by  me  sade  of  «nrigrimt 
piopeity»  ice,  shcAtld  wiA  to  re- 
torn  tb  tho  sti^  Imd  govemnieiit  of 
1786.     BtTt,  though  It  is  very  difii- 
txAt  to  learn  the  i«al  causes  wfatch 
producedthis  charslcter  m  the  ch&m- 
oer  of  deputies,  yet  there  are  some 
tt^ieh  undot/btediy  tsended  towards 
Its  j^Toductton.      Til  the  %rst  place> 
tht  deptittes  wcire  chosen  while  the 
afiies  wetie  ^  posslestfion  of  France ; 
of  cootise  thfey  could  not  be  thefree 
and  unbfAs^ed  ^choice  of  die  peqrle. 
Secondly,  it  ts  quite  absxix^  and  er- 
foiieO«is  to  'speak  df  the  deparies  as 
elected  by  the  people :  by  the  con- 
stktitfon,  f^  were  chosen  by  the 
itedtoi^l  coUieges :  the  nrtembers  of 
fttese  'electOraT  colleges,  originally 
diosen  by  the  people,  at  first  were 
to  eiKist  fbr  a  Certain  number  of 
yfe&rt  J  but  BonJiparte  chained  this 
fffstitution,  ^nd  made  them  mem- 
bei^  for  life :  he  likewise  purposely 
neglected  to  fill  up  any  vacancies 
occ^^kmed  by  ^each,  Sec. ;  ^o  that 
^he  tx^mbeiPs  of  the  electoral  col- 
kgf»,  kt  the  restoration  of  LtitAi, 
,  w«fe  ^W  In  mimber,  and  they  had 
b^en  chosen  a  great  msiRy  yean  be- 
fore, by  the  people.     It  is  alleged 
by  some  that  the  Idng  filled  up  the 
v^cstncles,  but  not  in  the  usual  and 
cdttfi^ttifional  ivay;— iftOt  through 
the  people,  but  arbitrarily  by  the 
prdecteof  the  districts:  this,  how- 
ever, is  denied  by  others.      All, 
howver,  agr^  that  the  deputies 
^ite  «hosen,  not  by  the  people, 
fldr   by    etectdral  colleges   lately 
chosen  by  the  people ;  but  by  the 
th^mb^rs  of  those  colleges, 'most  of 
whom  had  acted  for  several  yeftn, 
and  who'nattirally  'i>?gkrd*tl  !h«n- 
selves  as  inti«pendfent  Of  the  people, 
and^eardjly  ets  htfVhig'deriwd  their 
powers 
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powers  from  them.    MoU  of  rh&s/^ 

iBeaibers  had  be^a  appointed  by  Bo^ 

Qip^ltf.  This,  at  fif St  sight,  wiyrej^- 

d^T  it  zn^re  uoaccow^s^lp  that  thejF 

should  hav€  cho»|n  d^ti^s  whp 

Tvisbed  te  go  bef  oi|4  the  constatu- 

ciooal  charter.      But  is  there  any 

thkig  ^urpFising-nany  thi^g  oiU  q( 

the  la^u^l  coorse  of  human  a^r^i 

in  men  who  had  bepn  the  instru* 

rrieotsj  or  evea  the  ^ipcere  ^^geatSj 

of  oa^  despotic,  hecoxntag  £e  i^r 

stronieots  or  affeii($   of  ^APtW? 

Does  not  the  history  of  Fr^MU^fE^ 

since   the   revolutioiij    %#iE>rd  toi^ 

many  tnsianqes   o£  ^mejfi   vemli^ 

round  all  at  Qnce  frop  ofie  pjiny 

to  aflkOther? 

In  whatever  m^oner,  ho9^ver> 
the  chamber  of  deputies  vrere  cho* 
^n^  iheir  cpoduct  undoubiedly  wa^f 
not  beneficial  t^  the  repos^  of 
France.  They  op^sed  the  svilder 
aajl  more  politic  n^e^aue^  of  tlte 
king^s  «Dini9tjer$*  and  4^m(d  evefi  tQ 
thwart  the  king  himself;  we  say 
se€meJ»  because  there  14  some  re^§(M| 
to  suppose  that  Loui^,  xhpi^f^  he 
opep^y^  and  by  his  9Mnister%  op- 
poeed  the  raajorky  of  the  depv^M^ 
yet  in  fa^t  ^proved  of  tii^;^  pco? 
ceeding.8 ;  and  he  undoiAbtedly  09 
one  occasion  addressed  theju  .  at 
8^9  e^i^lated  to  benefit  Fr^ce, 
and  a$  a  cbamlyr  containiw  ? 
largp  pertiQR  ^  the  talents  aiid  inr 
tegp^y  of  tJbe  nation.  A&  the  p^* 
jority  of  them  were  qf  t^  des^rip? 
"tioD  and  character  that  we  h^ye  ju^t 
de$<cribed#  it  is  impQs&ible  tP  >;^oa* 
cile  this  pcmegyric  of  JLoui«  upon 
\hfij»  with  a  real  disapprobsdon  ^ 
their  proceedings. 

But  (bovgb  tbere  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  l^ng  coinqided  w^ 
iht  seniw^t^  of  the  dii^utiei^ 
there  can  be  none  U)at  they  w;ere 
e0CQuu»ged  aad  supported  bjT  the 
kiag's  teegtherj  the  duke  mi  dMr 
chess  of  Afl^iiUn^  s^d  the  duke 


pf  B^rri.  The  con4upt  of  these 
hiswjqhes  of  th«;  ^WfW  fanply 
b^d  done  np  good  to  the  cause  of 
I^puis  dqring  his  fonrjer  reli^i^j 
^d  they  $^2pe4  «o^  disposed  tp 
ch^gf^  that  conducts  As  tl^ese 
princes  napur^^ly  rej$^ded  the  vpi" 
nistry  of  Louis  wttli  abbqrren£e> 
tbey  us^d  their  u^ost  endt^^^ours 
to  bring  ahput »  change ;  and  this 
theT  SQoa  effected.  Touch/i  and 
T^I^y^^d  wei^e  di^s^^d;  the 
forifiepvca^  ^t  i^rst  s^mU  to  I>xes^ 
den  a$  ^MnbasA^^oTs  but  afterwara^ 
was  with  c^r^  b^icbed  fron^ 
Fi^mf»  s^  ha^iw  voied  for  th« 
de^tb  of  I^pois  ^L  Wh^  con* 
4u4^canben)^eabsHi^  thptbis^ 
A  regicide  appointed  ipinister  to 
the  wotber  qf  the  sionarch  to 
'^h^  d^^rtb  hie  coQtriim^d ;  thcpi 
c^missed ;  then  a|)^oj^e4  to  a  si- 
tuation of  great  d^gpfty  ^d  ho« 
nour ;  ^d.  l^t  of  aM  b^whed^  not 
^  ai^y  r^efitly  comroitted  crime* 
but  £101^  th|e  criiae  w^h  i^^hicb  h^ 
was  Sit^med  ^  the  very  perigd 
wbea  hfp  w^s  i^inis^r  to  \^%\xv, 
Talleyrand  wa^  npt  tareat«d  in  th^is 
absurd  xin^x^i^ri  Ue  had  ^fie  tri- 
fling skv^ti^n  given  bipju  v^Uh 
permktqd  hjm  tp  bex;M»u-  tb/e  Ici^'s 
p^fop.  1^  i^w  n^iffify  qon- 
^sted  of  the  f^Upving  p«r«pns: 
The  4»ice  of  JEli^i^etb  n»nii«er  for 
£w|S9  ^WAf  9^  0^  coursie  prinie 
njinislier;  tb^  diukii  qf  J?!etae*  UWIW- 
^t«^  qf  war ;  thf  .viscquiu  Ipubqu- 
cjb^,  invnt^er  of  tj^  interior ;  the 
sjieur  de  Qljes.  fqr  e%w«J  polwf 
aQd  M.  ftwW  ^fenb^i^,  )m^  of 
the  ^IStsrThe  fq^qFiogCharsMi^ter 

of  s^^Hoe  of  4vw  5>pB'»r<5  to  be  ivsr, 
^9d  w?y  therefore  be  aqcept^l^. 

♦«  Tbe  4«ke  dfe  RwUeftev,  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  marespha)  of 
nbfti^  T^gffit  ifmgjs^^A  «t  the  be. 
giwuDjif  qf  ^  reyqlutioi;^  vid  en* 
t^«ii^  mtjfp  ^he  R^usm^  service*  in 
?^hjiM»  fe^  }m  ^«uiisd  general 
Z  3  esteem. 
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esteem.  For  some  years  he  has  held 
the  government  of  Odessa,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  so- 
vereign and  the  people.  If  he  does 
not  bring  with  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  men  and  things  of  his  own 
country,  he  returns  at  least  with  a 
spotless  reputation. 

"  Clarke,  duke  de  Feltre,  was 
an  aide-de-camp  of  the  late  duke 
of  Orleans  at  his  entrance  into 
r  public  life :  he  served  the  republic 
most  zealously  under  Camot,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  connected. 
He  evinced  equal  devotion  to  the 
imperial  government ;  and  embark- 
ing in  the  royal  cause  after  the 
landing  of  Bonaparte,  he  sustained 
it  with  that  ardour  which  forms 
the  leading  feature  of  his  character. 
In  all  stages  of  his  political  career, 
he  has  proved  himself  both  able 
and  incorruptible.  • 

'<  M.  de  Vaublanc  was  a  distin- 
guished member,  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  orators,  of  the 
first  legislative  assembly.  Among 
other  speeches  of  his,  there  exists  a 
very  eloquent  one  in  fivonr  of  ge- 
neral I^a  Fayette,  who  was  accused 
by  the  Jacobin  party  shortly  before 
the  catastrophe  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. >M.  de  V.  was  violently  per- 
secuted during  the  reign  of  terror, 
and  by  flight  he  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor.  Since  that  period,  his  opi- 
nions have  become  highly  royalists 
His  probity  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned  by  any  party.  He  has  been 
a  member  of.  the  legislative  body 
under  Bonaparte,  and  also  prefect 
of  Metz.  There  are  several  s(>eeches 
of  his  at  that  period,  which  attest- 
ed his  devotion  to  the  imperial 
throne. 

**M.  Barbc  Marbois  was  secre- 
tary of  legation,  and  afterwards 
chafg6  d*aflFaires,  to  the  United 
States.  Soon  after  the  treaty  which 


France  ma^e  >Ath  that  republic, 
he  was  subsequently  intendant  of 
St  Domingo.  On  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor  h^  was  banished  to  Cayenne, 
from  whence,  in  consequence  of 
that  stpicism  which  marks  his  cha- 
racter, he  refused  to  escape  with 
Barthelen;ii  and  Pichegru.  He  was 
minister  of  finance  under  Bona- 
parte, and  also  president  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts ;  but  having 
made  a  speech  very  offensive  to  the 
latter  during  his  residence  at  Elba, 
Bonaparte  dismissed  him  on  his  re-' 
turn  from  that  island.  M.  Barbe 
Marbois  is  a  man  of  talents,  and 
of  the  most  austere  virtue.  His 
opinions  are  highly  favourable  to 
the  royal  cause. 

"  M.  de  Cazes  was  attached  to 
the  family  of  Bonaparte,  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  imperial  court,  where 
he  merited  consideration.  He 
strongly  espoused  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  was  in  consequence  dis- 
missed by  Bonaparte  on  his  return. 
He  is  much  esteemed  both  for  vir« 
tue  and  talent. 

,  "  M.  Corvetto  was  counsellor  ot 
state  under  Bonaparte,  and  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most 
upright  and  enlightened  of  that 
body." 

In  the  mean  time  Louis  took 

•  some  measures  against  those  who 
had  favoured  Bonaparte  during  his 
last  reign :  but  tliose  measures  were 
not  prompt ;  and  they  were  strange- 
ly contrasted  with  his  appointment 
of  Fouche  — the  very  man  who 
had  been  more  guilty  than  any  at 
that  time  punished^  and  who,  by 
his  office,  was  to  see  the  punish- 
mefit  carried  into  execution.  Two 
ordinances  were  published:  the 
first  contained  a  list  of  persons 
whosp  penaltv  was  simply  a  loss 
of  peerage :  the  number  of  this  de- 
scription, specified  by  name  m  the 

.  ordinance,  is  28,  of  whom  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  are  the  most  remarkable: 
— the  duke  of  Dantzic,  count  La^ 
cepede,  duke  of  Elchingen,  duke 
of  Albufera,  duke  of  ^  Core^ianoy 
duke  of  Trevisoy  count  fioissy 
d'Anglais,  duke  of  Cadore.  Tbe 
second  ordinance  relates  to  two 
descriptions  of  criminals:  the  first 
are  those  officers  who  absolutely 
betrayed  and  made  war  against 
the  king  before  Bonaparte  reached 
Paris :  ^e  number  of  persons  set 
down  as  coming  under  this  de- 
>  scnption  of  active  rebellion  are 
only  eighteen^  among  whom  are 
Ney,  JLabedoyere»  and  the  two  Lai* 
lemands.  Next  follow  the  names  of 
38  persons  who  are  to  leave  Paris^ 
and  to  retire  to  such  places  as  the 
minister  of  police  shall  point  out 
to  tbem»  till  the  chambers  shall 
decide  which  are  to  leave  the  king- 
dom  entirely,  and  which  to  be 
brought  to  triaL  Among  these 
are  boult,  Camot»  Felix  Leoelle- 
tier,  and  Regnault.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  a  law  of  amnesty 
was  proposed  to  the  chambers  by 
the  king.  At  first  the  <^mber 
of  representatives  wished  to  have 
made  such  alterations  in  it  as  would 
have  rendered  it  an  act  of  ven- 
geance rather  than  of  clemency: 
but  after  some  violent  discussions 
it  was  carried  nearly  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally proposed*  By  this  act  of 
amnesty  full  and  complete  par- 
don was  granted  to  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  usurpation  of 
Bonaparte,  with  the  exception  of 
those  named  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond lists  of  the  second  ordinance 
of  the  24'th  of  July,  already  no- 
ticed. All  the  members  of  Bo- 
naparte's family  were  excluded  for 
ever  from  France,  The  amnesty 
was  declared  not  to  extend  to 
persons  against  whom  proceedings 
had  been  instituted,  or  sentences 


We  miut  oow  advert  lo  tbe 


treaties  between  France  and  the 
allied  powers,  which  at  this  time 
were  negotiated  at  Paris.  They 
consisted  of  a  definitive  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  the  allied  powers, 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
November  1815  :— 4ah  additional 
article  to  the  preceding  treaty,  re- 
lative to  the  abolition  of  the.  slave- 
trade; — a  convention  relative  to 
the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  in- 
demnity to  be  furnished  by  France 
to  the  allied  powers;— a  conven-' 
tion  relative  id  the  occupation  of  a 
military  line  in  France  by  the  al- 
lied army;-— a  note  from  the  mini- 
sters of  the  allied  powers  to  the 
duke  of  Richelieu,  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  powers  attached 
to  the  command  of  the  du^e  of 
Wellington ; — a  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  relative 
to  the  claims  of  the  British  sub- 
jects on  the  French  government; 
—and  a  note  from  the  ministers  of 
the  allied  cabinets  to  the.  duke  of 
{lichelieu,  communicating  a  copy 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia ;— besides  other  docu- 
ments of  less  importance. 

As  these  papers  are  extremely 
voluminous,  we  shall  merely  ex- 
tract such  parts  as  are  of  the  highest 
and  most  permanent' interest,  and 
point  out  most  clearly  the  mea- 
sures which  the  allies  took  to  pu- 
nish France  and  to  prevent  ner 
future  aggressions. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  defi- 
nitive  treaty,  the  frontiers  of  France 
were  to  remain  nearly  the  same  as 
they  were  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  The  fifth  article  is  one  of 
great  importance. 

«  Art.  V.  The  staieu  of  uneasi- 
ness and^  of  fermentation,  which 
after  so  many  violent  convulsions, 
and  particularly  after  the  last  ca- 
tastrophe, France  must  still  expe- 
rience. nQtwithstanding  the  pater- 
Z  4  nal  • 
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adVaft»kg«  secvitfid  to  every  elais 
of  bis  subjects  by  ffatf  constitutional 
charter,  reqairingf,  fot  tbe  seeo- 
rity  of  the  rieighboaring  states»  cer- 
tain ftieasttres  of  preodtitioti»  aod  of 
temporary  j^aranteei  h  hat  been 
judged  Indis^wnsa^le  to  occupy^ 
during  al  fixed  time,  by  a  dorps  of 
allied  trodps,  cert»n  tnilnery  pd- 
sitions  along  the  fh>ntlers  of  Franee> 
under  .the  eipresi  i^eserve^  that 
sueh  occupfttton  shall  ih  no  i^ay 
prejttdt<ie  the  sorereignty  of  his 
most  cfari^inn  majesty,  nor  the 
state  of  potsesiion,  such  as  h  is 
recognised  tnd  confirmed'  by  thiQ 
puswnt  treaty.  The  number  of 
these  troops  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  ^fey  thousand  toen. 
The  eoffthiander  in  chief  of  this 
arrny  shall  be  nominated  by  tbe 
allied  pdwers.  This  army  shaU  oc- 
cupy the  fbrtlKfsses  of  Condg,  Va- 
lenciennes, BbUchaiAy  Caaabray, 
he  iguesndy,  Maubeug^  Landre- 
cieS)  Atesnes,  Rocroy^  Oitet, 
with  Chatkmbnt,  Metiftres^  Sedan, 
Montittedy,  Thicnvilk^  Lc^i^, 
Bitseh^  and  the  T^e*de-P«)rit  of 
fort  Louis.  As  the  a)a^tenanae 
of  the  army  deftitved  fot  thh  sMrvice 
is  to  be  provided  by  France,  a  spe- 
cfj^cdnv^eultion  shaU  regulate  emety 
thhig  ^i«h  may  relate  eo  that  ob- 
ject. This  convention,  \rhith  ^faall 
hftve  {he  "Amt  force  and  e^cc  <its  if 
it  were  inserted  word  ^  t^ord  iti 
the  present  treaty,  shall  also  Ungu- 
late the  relations  df  the  tLrtttf  of 
occupation  With  the  civil  and  miH- 
taf  y  antherities  of  the  eounc^.  The 
utmott  fext^nt  4)f  the  duration  of 
this  ^nilitrairy  ocoa^Uon  is  fixed 
at  five  years.  5t  Iftay  senn^nate 
befot«  that  period,  if,  at  the  end 
of  three  yeitfs,  the  allied  ^vereigns, 
after  haying,  m  concert  ^th  ibis 
majesty  die  kms  df  Fntnue,  ma- 
turely exsnniiied  the!^  recipttyeal 
sitQatien  md  4lfteinests^   and  the 


-gafogAsB  wbklk  shall  have  been 
made  in  France  in  the  re^stsd>lish- 
meiit  of  order  aild  tran^oBlity*  shall 
a^ree  to  itknowledge  that  the  mo- 
tives which  led  them  totliat  mea- 
sure haive  teased  to  exist.  But 
whatever  may  be  die  result  of  this 
deliberatiehi  aU  the  fortresses  and 
positions  occupied  by  tiie  allied 
troops  shall,  at  the  expiration  of 
fire  years^  be  evacuated  without . 
furdier  delay,  and  given  up  to  his 
most  christian  majesty,  gr  to  his 
heirs  and  successors.'* 

"Art.  IV.  In  conformity  to  the 
fifth  article  of  the  principal  treaty, 
the  ihilitary  line  to  be  occopied  by 
the  allied  troops  shall  extend  along 
Ab  frontiers  which  separate  the  de- 
partments Of  the  Pas  dm  Calais^  oi 
the  North*  of  the  Ar^ennes^  of  the 
Mouse,  of  the  Mbsdle,  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  of  the  Upper 
Rhhici  from  the  interior  of  France. 

**  It  k  farther  agreed^  that  neither 
t^  idiied  troops  nor  th&  French 
troops  shall  occupy  (except  it  be 
for  particular  reasons  ^d  by  com- 
mon consent)  the  terfitones  and  di- 
stritts  hereafter  named,  idesii 

**  In  the  department  of  the  Sommc, 
4^  the  country  nt^h  of  that  river, 
from  Hkm,  to  where  it  falls  into 
the  sea; 

«'In  the  department  of  TAisne, 
the  districu  of  St.  Quencin,  Ver- 
vhis  and  Ladn ; 

^<  Ih  the  departments  of  the 
Mairne,  those  of  Rheims»  St.  Mc- 
n6boald,  and  Vitry ;  « 

<<In  the  department  of  the  Up- 
per Mame>  those  of  9t.  Dizier  and 
JcdntiUe  ; 

.*'  In  the  department  of  the 
Menrdie^  those  of  To«d,  Dicoae. 
Sarpebomg  and  jUamont ; 

*^ln  the  depaktmeat  of  dw  Vos- 
ges,  those  of  St.  Die2»  Brugcres 
and  AnniMnumt* 

^'The  district  of  Lflre,  in  "^ 
department  cf  d»  Upper  SeAne; 
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and  that  e£  St.  Hyppolite  in  the 
depatximent  ef  the  Dooles. 

*^  NatwtthstaiidiDg  the  oceupa- 
tianf  by  the  aUies,  of  the  portion 
of  territory  fixed  by  the  [Mrificipal 
treaty,  atMl  by  the  present  conven- 
tion, his  most  christian  nugesty 
may,  in  the  towns  situated  within 
the  territory  occupied,  maintain 
garrisons,  the  number  of  which, 
boweyer,  9baU  not  exceed  what  is 
Uid  down  in  the  following  enume- 
ration: 

At  Calais     •     -    3000  men. 

At  Gravelines    -      500  men. 

At  Bergues   -    -      500  men. 

At  St.  Omer  -    -    1500  men. 

AtBethune   -    -      500  men. 

At  Moiltrcuil     -      50O  men. 

AtHesdias    -    -      250  men. 

AtArdres     -     -      150  men. 

At  Aire    -    -    -      500  men. 

At  Arras      -     •<     1000  men. 

At  Boulogne      •      300  men. 

At  St.  Vcnant    -      300  men. 

At  Lille   -    -    -    3000  men. 

At  Danldrk  andli^^y.^^^ 
its  Forts    .       jlOOOnjcn. 

FortdeScarpe/^^^°^^°- 

At  Verdun    -    -      500  men. 

AtMetz  -    •    -    3000  men. 

At  Lauterbourg        200  men. 

Ac  Weissenbourg      1 50  men. 

At  Lichienbourg      150  men. 

At  Petite  Pierre        100  men. 

AtPhalsbourg  -      600  men. 

At  Strasbourg    -    SOOO  men. 

At  Schlestadt     -    1000  men. 

At  Neuf  Brisachl  i^wwv^^ 
andFortMortier/^^"'^- 

AtBefort     -     -    1000  men." 

The  next  articles  of  importance 
relate  to  the  pecuniary  iiuiemnity 
to  be  furnssiied  by  France. 

"Art.  I  The  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs,  .being  the 
amount  of  die  indemnity^  shall  be 
discharged  day  by  day,  in  equal 
portions,  m  the  ^ace  of  fire  yeai:s, 
^J  means  of  ions  au  forUur  on  the 


royal  treasury  of  France,  in  the 
manner  that  shall  be  now  set 
forth." 

<*  Art.  I.  The  allied  powers,  ac- 
knowledging the  necessity  of  gua- 
rantying the  tranquillity  of  the 
countries  bcn-derii^i;  on  France,  by 
erecting  fortifications  on  certain 
points  the  roost  exposed,  have  de- 
termined to  set  apart  for  that  ob- 
ject a  portion  of  the  sums  which 
are  to  be  paid  by  France,  leaving 
the  remainder  for  general  distribu- 
tion, under  the  hesui  of  indemnities. 
A  fovirth  part  of  the  total  sum  to 
be  paid  by  France  shall  be  applied 
to  the  erecting  fortifications.  But 
as  the  cession  of  the  fortress  of 
Saar-Louis,  equally  founded  on 
the  motive  of  general  safety,  ren- 
ders the  construction  o^  new  forti- 
fications in  the  vicinity  of  that 
fortress  superfiuous,  and  that  the 
same  has  been  estimated  at  fifty 
millions,  by  the  military  committee 
whp  were  consulted  upon  that  point, 
the  said  fortress  shall  be  set  down  at 
the  above-mentioned  sum^  in  the 
calculation  of  the  sums  to  be  ex- 
pended in  fortifications,  so  that  the 
aforesaid  fourdi  part  shall  not  be 
deducted  from  the  seven  hundred 
millions  of  francs  promised  by 
France,  but  from  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  including  the 
cession  of  Saar-Louis.  In  confor- 
mity with  this  disposition,  the  sum 
destined  for  fortifications  is  fixed  at 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and 
a  half  millions  of  francs,  viz.  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  millions  in  real  value,  and 
fifty  millionsi  represented  by  the 
fortress  of  Saar-Louis. 

<<Art«  II.  In  apportioning  diese 
one  hiuidred  and  eighty-seven  and 
a  half  millions  of  francs  amongst 
the  states  bordering  on  France,  tne 
undersigned  ministers  have  had  in 
view  the  necessity,  mere  or  less 
urgent;  of  those  states  to  have-ad- 
ditional 
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ditional  fortresses,  and  the  expense^ 
more  or  less  considerable^  which 
the  erecting  them  would  incur, 
compared  with  the  means  which 
they  severally  possess,  or  will  ac. 
quire  by  the  present  treaty. 

« According  to  these  principles, 
His  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands will  receive  60  mil- 
lions. 
The  king  of  Prussia  20  millions.. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  10  millions. 
The  king  of  Bavaria,   or  such 
other  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  France  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Prus- 
sian territory  15  millions. 
The  king  of  Spain  7J  millions. 
"  Of  the    twenty-five   millions 
which  remain    to  be  distributed, 
five  shall  be  appropriated  to  finish 
the  works  at  Mayence,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty  shall  be  assigned 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  federal 
fortress  upon  the  Upper  Rhine. 

'*  These  sums  shall  be  employed 
conformably  with  the  plans  and  re- 
gulations which  tlie  powers  shall 
adopt  for  that  purpose. 

•<Art.  III.  The  sum  destined 
for  the  fortifications  being  deduct- 
ed, there  remains  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two  and  a  half  millions,  under 
the  head  of  indemnities,  which 
shall  l}e  apportioned  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

"  Art.  IV.  Although  all  the  al- 
lied states  have  afforded  proofs  of 
the  same  zeal  and  devotion  for  the 
common  cause,  there  are  some,  not- 
withstanding, like  Sweden,  (which, 
from  the  very  commencement  was 
released  from  all  active  co<)pera- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  conveying  her  troops  across  the 
Baltic)  who  have  made  no  efforts 
whatever :  others,  like  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Denmark,  although 
they  have  armed  to  assist  in  ue 
struggle,  have  been  prevented  by 
the  rapidity  of  events  from  effectu- 


ally contribttttn^  to  its  success. 
Swisserland,  which  has  rendered 
most  essential  services  to  the  con> 
mon  cause,  did  not  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  the  25th  of  March  on  the 
same  conditions  as  the  other  allies. 
These  states  are  thereby  placed  in 
a  different  situation,  which  does 
not 'allow  of  their  being  classed 
with  the  other  allied  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  troops : 
it  is  therefore  agreed,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  them  a  just  indemnity, 
as  far  as  circumstances  wiU  permit, 
to  apportion  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lions m  the  following  manner :-» 

To  Spain  5  millions. 

To  Portugal  2  millions. 

To  Denmark  2}  millions. 

To  Swisserland  3  millions. 
"Art.  V.  The  burthen  of  die 
war  having  been  borne  in  the  6rst 
instance  by  the  armies  under  the 
respective  commands  of  field  mar- 
shal the  duke  of  Wellington  and 
field  marshal  prince  Blucher ;  and 
these  armies  having  moreover  taken 
the  city  of  Paris,  it  is  agreed  that 
there  diall  be  retained  out  of  the 
contributions  paid  by  France,  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  millions  for  die 
service  of  Great  Britain,  and 
twenly.five  millions  for  diat  of 
Prussia;  subject  to  the 'arrange- 
ments which  Great  Britain  is.  to 
make  with  the  powers,  whose 
forces  constituted  the  array  of 
field  marshal  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, as  to  the  sum  which  is  to  fall 
to  their  share  under  this  head. 

"Art.  VI.  The  five  hundred 
millions  which  remain  after  the 
deduction  of  the  sums  stipulated  in 
the  preceding  articles  shall  be  ap- 
portioned in  su6h  manner  as  that 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia  and  En- 
gland shall  each  have  a  fifth  part 
.  "Art.  VII.  Notwidistandingthe 
stated  which  have  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  the  25th  of  March  of  this 
year,   have  furnished  collectively 

tes 
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less  than  one  fonrth  of  the  number 
of  troops  famished  •  by  the  fonr 
principsd  powers  conjointly ;  it  has 
been  resolved  not  to  take  notice  of 
this  inequality :  they  will  therefore, 
Uken  collectively,  enjoy  the  fifth 
part  which,  in  pursuance  of  the 
disposition  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  remains  of  the  fi^ve 
hundred  millions. 

"Art.  Vlll.  The  allotment  of 
this  fifth  amongst  the  several  ac- 
ceding states  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  troops  furnished 
by  them, sand  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  have  participated  in  the 
sum  of  ten  mdlions,  allowed  by 


the  French  government  for  the  pav 
of  the  troops ;  the  uble  of  this  al- 
lotment is  annexed  to  the  present 
protocoL" 

»*Art.  XIV.  The  fifty  millions 
stipulated  by  the  article  of  the  mi- 
litary convention  annexed  to  the 
treaty  of  the  20th  instant,  for  the 
pay  and  other  demands  of  the 
army  which  is  to  occupy  a  part  of 
France,  shall  be  divided  in  such 
wise,  as  that  Fnmo.      cent. 

Russia  shall  receive  7»142,857  16 
Auftria  -  -  -  .10,714,285  71 
England  -  -  ^  10,714,285  71 
Prussia  -  -  -  10,714.,285  71 
TheAcceding  States  10,714,285  71 


Table  of  the  Allotment  of  the  One  Hundred  Millions  of  Francs 
amongst  the  acceding  Powers. 


Names  uf  Uie  acceding  Powers. 


Bavaria         ... 
Low  Countries         ... 
Wirtemberg  ... 

Sardinia  .... 

Baden     

Haaorer  -        -        .        . 

SaxoDy 

Hesse-Darmstadt      ... 
Hesse-Cassei    .... 
MeckleDbiirg-Schvrerin      - 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
Saxe-Gaha     .        .        .        - 
Saxe-Weimar  ... 

Nassau  .... 

Brunswick       .         .        •        • 
Haiise  Towns  ."^        -        . 

Town  of  Franckfurt 

HohenzolterD^Hittingen    - 

IIobenzoUem-SigmariDgen 

Licbteostein  ... 

Saxe-Meinungen       ... 
*  HeWbourghausen     -        .        - 

Saxe-Cobourg  .        .        - 

Anholt  .... 

Schwarzbourg 

Keusse  .       '- 

Lippe    .- 

Waldeck  .... 

Oldenberg       -  '     • 

Total 


235,130 


The  100  Millions  of  Fmncs 

make  per  Man  4S6  Francs 

16iit3 

M  ^%^  On.. 

Men. 

Franca, 

Onta, 

60,000 

25,517,798 

66,: 

22  r 

50,000 

21,264,832 

20.000 

8,505,932 

88,  r 

13,000 

6,379,449 

66,t 

16,000 

6,804,746 

3l|f 

10,000 

4.252,966 

44 

16,000 

6,804,746 

31   r 

8,000 

'3,402,373 

15 

12,000 

5,103.559 

73:; 

3,800 

1,616,127 

24 

800 

340,237 

31 

2,200 

935,652 

61 

1,600 

680,474 

63 

3,000 

-1,275,889 

93 

3,000 

1,275.889 

93: 

3,000 

1,275,889 

93 

750 

-    318,972 

48 

194 

82.507 

54 

386 

164,164    . 

50' 

100 

42,529 

66i 

600 

255,177 

98i 

400 

170,118 

66, 

800 

540,237      ^ 

8lf 

1.600 

680,474      • 

6d§ 

1,300 

552,885 

63i 

.900 

382,766 

37, 

U300 

552,885 

63i        . 

800 

340,237 

3li 

1,600 

680,474 

63i 

1(10,000,0<K) 


The 
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The  second  ardck  of  Um  frealj 
of  alliance  smd  frtcodship  b^TKCO 
Great  Brium,  Rus&ia,  Awrtria* 
and  Prussia,  respecting  revolu- 
tlooary  movements  in  France^  as 
well  as  the  note  from  the  ministers 
of  the  united  cabinets  to  the  dukp 
of  Richelieu,  transmitting  this 
treaty,  and  their  note  respecting 
tlie  appointment  of  the  dxike  cS*. 
Wellington  to  jfche  command  of 
the  for^»  to  be  left  in  France,  are 
of  sudb  importance  as  to  deserve 
insertion. 

"Art.  ri.  The  high  contracting 
partiies,  having  engaged  in  the  war 
which  is  just  terminated,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  inviolably 
I  lie  arrangements  settled  at  Paris 
last  year,  for  the  safety  and  interest 
of  Europe,  have  judged  it  advise- 
able  to  renew  the  said  engagements 
by  the  present  act,  and  tp  confirm 
them  as  mutually  obligatory,  sub- 
ject to  the  modi£u:ations  contained 
'  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day  with 
the  plenipotenttaries  of  his  most 
christian  majesty,  and  particularly 
those  by  which  Ivrapo*eon  Bona- 
parte and  his  family,  in  porsuaoce 
of  the  treaty  of  the  eleventh  of 
April  1814,  have  been  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  supreme  power  in 
France,  which  exclusion  the  con- 
tracting powers  bind  themselves, 
by  the  present  act,  to  maintain  in 
full  vigour,  and,  should  it  be  ne- 
cessary, with  the  whole  of  tjieir 
forces*  And  as  the  same  revolu- 
tionary princtj^s  which  upheld  the 
last  criminal  usurpation',  might 
again,  under  ocher  forms,  convulse 
France,  and  thereby  endanger  tlie 
depose  of  oth^  states ;  under  these 
circumstances,  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  solemnly  admitting  it  to 
be  tlieir  duty  to  redouble  their 
vatchfuUiess  for  the  tranquillity 
and  interests  of  their  people,  en- 
gage, in  case  so  unfortunate  an 


evefH  should  afs^  oeeur,  to  ecu- 
cen  smiongat  the4Qfi«}v^s,  a»d  v^\h 
hi^  m(m  chmuw  maj^y»  the 
measures  which. they  way  judge 
necessary  to  be  pursued  for  the 
saifety  of  tboir  respective  states, 
and  for  the  g^enera).  tranq.«illicy  of 
Eufope," 

"No,  10. —  TIIANSLATION  OF  I 
NOTE  FROM  THE  MINISTERS  OF 
THE  UNITBJ>  CABINETS,  TO  THE 
DUKE  E»B  RICHELIEU^  DATED  PA- 
RIS 20tH  NOVEMBER  1SJ5. 

*<The  undersigned  ministers  of 
the  united  c^Unets  have  the  honour 
to  communicate  to  bis  excellency 
the  dukfl  de  Richdieu  the  new 
treaty  of  alliance  which  they  have 
just  signed,  in  the  name  and  by 
command  of  their  august  sove- 
reigns ;  the  object  of  which  has 
been,  to  give  to  the  principles  es- 
tablished bv  those  of  Chaumont 
and  Vienna  the  application  the 
most  conformable  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  unite  the  desti- 
nies of  France  with  the  common  in- 
terest of  Europe. 

"  The  allied  cabinets  consider 
tlic  stability  of  the  order  of  thiogs, 
happily  re-established  in  this  coun- 
try, as  one  of  the  essential  bases  of 
a  solid  and  durable  tranquiQity.  It 
i;s  towards  this  end  that  toeir  united 
efibrtfi  have  been  constantly  direct- 
ed ;  it  is  their  sincere  desire  to 
maintain  and  to  consolidate  the 
result  of  these  effbfts,  which  has 
dictated  all  the  stipulations  of  the 
new  treaty.  His  mfMt  christian 
majesty  wiH  perceive  ih  this  act 
die  solicitude  with  which  ^ej  have 
concerted  measures  the  most  pro- 
per to  remove  every  thing  which 
mi^ht  in  future  endanger  the  in- 
tenor  repose  of  France,  and  pre- 
pared remedies  against  the  dangers 
with  which  the  royal  authotity* 
the  basis  of  public  order,  might 
yet  b^  menaced.    The  principles 

and 
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and  the  intentions  of  tfae  dlatd  to- 
^^erngm  ia  this  respect  ai<e  tnTari- 
able;  of  tiiis  the  engagements 
wfaidi  they  have  j«9t  contracted 
fnmisli  die  mostnnequivocal  proofe ; 
but  the  lively  interest  whkh  they 
t:tke  in  the  satisfaodon  of  h»  tnost 
christian  Hiajesty,  as  well  as  in  the 
tranqoiliity  -Atid  prosperity  9f  his 
kingdom,  main^s  tbem  hopetiKit 
the  fatal  chances  supposed  in  tiiete 
engagements  wiH  never  be  rea- 
lized. 

«<  The  'aMied  cs^inets  find  Ae 
first  gviaranise  of  this  hope  in  the 
clear  principles,  inagtianimoos  sen- 
timents, and  phonal  virtues  of  his 
mast  christian  ms^esty.  His  ma* 
jesty  acknowledges  with  ^em,  that 
in  a  state  torn  during  a  quarter  of 
a  centnry  by  rcvolntiohary  convul- 
sions, it  is  not  by  force 'sdofteth^ 
calm  can  be  testored  to  the  mmd, 
confidence  to  the  heart,  and  equi- 
Itbriiim  to  the  difbrent  parts  of 
the  social  bod^ ;  bnt  that  wisdom 
should  be  united  wiqjh  vigour,  and 
moderation  with  firmness,  for  pro- 
diicing  these  happy  changes. 

**  Far.  from  feiirii^  that  his  most 
cbrislian  maje^y  will  «ver  lead  an 
ear  to  imprudent  or  impassioned 
cooncils,  tending  to  r«new  discon- 
tents  and  alaiHas,  to  excite  bsitf  ed 
and  divisions,  the  allied  cabinets 
are  entirely  relieved  from  that  an- 
xiety by  tne  ifrise  as  well  as  gene- 
rous disposition  Which  the  king  has 
evinced  at  every  period  of  his  reign, 
and  especially  at  ^at  of  his  return 
after  the  last  criminal  attempt. 
The)^  know  that  his  majesty  will 
oflpdse  CO  all  Che  endmies  of  die 
pnbKc  good,  and  of  the  ttanquil- 
ITey'iJf  his  kingdom,  Under  what- 
ever form  they  may  present  them- 
selv^,  bis  fldheifeiiee  to  the  consti^ 
rational  kws,  prdmulg^t^d  under 
his  &*m  auspfoes,  his  well^unrd^r- 
stood  mtcAtion,  to  be  the  fiiflier  6f 


aU  his  subjects^  to  iefiaoe  from  re- 
membrance the  evils  which  they 
lidve  sofiered,  and  to  preserve  of 
times  past  only  the  good  which 
Providence  has  brought  forth  even 
from  the  bofeom  of  public  calamity. 
It  is  thus  onlj  that  the  views  fcnin-i 
ed  by  the  allied  cabinets  for  the 
preservation  of  the  constitutfonal 
authority  of  his  most  christian  ma- 
jesty, fdr  the  happiness  of  his  coini- 
try,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  the  world,  will  be 
crowiied  with  a  complete  success ; 
and  that  France,  established  upon 
her.  ancient  basis,  will  resmne  the 
eminent  place  to  which  she  is  call- 
ed in  the  European  system. 

"  'Hie  undersigned  have  the  ho- 
nour to  renew  to  his  excellency  the 
duke  de  Richelieu  dhe  assurances  of 
their  high  consideration. 

(Signfed)         -     (Signed) 
.  "'Metternich,     Castlereagh. 
«  Hardenberg.    Capod'Istria. 

"His  excellency  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  minister  and  se- 
cretary of  state  to  his  most 
christian  majesty  for  foreign 
a£Eairs,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

"the  allied  ministers  to  the 

DUKEDEaiCHELfEU. 

"The  allied  sovereigns  having 
entrusted  field  marshal  the  duke  of 
Wellington  widi  'the  command  in 
chief  or  that  portion  of  their  troops 
which,  by  article  V.  of  the  treaty 
concluded  this  day  with  France,  is 
toremahi  in  that  country  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  the  under- 
signed imnisters  of  the  cabinets, 
etc.  &c.  &c.  think  it  adviseible  to 
come  to  an  miderstanding  wkh  his 
excellency  the  duke  de  Richelieu 
upon  the  nawre  and  extent  of  the 
powers  attached  to  this  command. 

"Although  chiefly  led  to  the 
adoption 
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adoption  of  this  measure  by  mdt 
tives  of  consideration  for  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  far  from  having  the  in- 
tention of  employing  their  troops 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  police  or 
interior  administration  of  France, 
or  of  interfering  with  or  shackling 
the  free  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority in  that  country,  the  allied 
sovereigns  have,  n(;verthele5s,  in 
consideration  of  the  high  interest 
which  induces  them  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  legitimate  so- 
vereign, promised  to  his  most 
christian  majesty^  to  support  him 
with  their  arms  against  all  revolu- 
tionary convulsion  tending  to  over- 
turn by  force  the  state  of  things 
actually  established,  and  which 
would  thbs  threaten  anew  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

**  But  not  forgetting  that  under 
tlie  variety  of  shapes  in  which  the 
revolutionary  spirit  might  still  show 
itself  in  France,  there  might  be 
doubts  as  to  what  cases  might  re- 
quire the  interference  of  a  Foreign 
force,  and  being  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  giving  precise  instruc-* 
tions  applicable  to  each  particular 
case,  tae  allied  sovereigns  have 
thought  it  most  adviseable  to  con- 
fide to  the  kno\^  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
the  determination  of  the  time  and 
mode  in  which  it  would  be  proper 
to  employ  the  troops  under  his 
orders,  in  a  full  confidence  that  he 
will  in  no  case  act  without  having 
previously  concerted  his  measures 
with  his  majesty  the  king  of  France, 
and  that  he  will  acquaint,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  allied  sovereigns 
with  the  motives  which  have  en- 
gaged him  to  take  his  determina- 
tions. 

^<  And  as,  in  order  to  assist  th^ 
duke  of  Wellington  in  the  choice 
of  his  dispositions,  it  will  be  impor- 


tant that  he  should  be  accurately 
informed  of  the  events  which  take 
place'  in  France,  the  ministers  of 
the  four  allied  courts  accredited  to 
his  most  christian  majesty  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  keep  up  jointly  a 
regular  correspondence  with  his 
grace,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
the  regular  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  commander  m  chief 
of  the  allied  troops,  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  to  the  French  go- 
vemment  those  communications 
^hich  the  duke  of  Wellington  may 
have  to  address  to  it,  and  also 
transmit  to  the  field-marshal  those 
views  and  applications  which  the 
court  of  France  might  wish  he 
should  receive. 

**  The  undersigned  hope  that  the 
doke  de  Richelieu  will  perceive  in 
these  arrangements  the  same  cha- 
racter and  the  same  principles  in 
which  the  measure  of  the  miliury 
occupation  of  part  of  France  has 
been  conceived  and  adopted.  They 
moreover  carry  with  them,  in  quit- 
ting this  country,  the  consolatory 
persuasion,  that  notwithstanding 
the  elements  of  disorder  whicli 
France  mav  still  contain  in  conse- 
quence of  tne  revolutionary  events, 
a  wise  and  paternal  government, 
acting  on  principles  adapted  to 
compose  and  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  abstaining  from 
all  acts  contrary  to  such  systenit 
will  succeed  not  only  in  maintain- 
ing the  public  repose,  but  also  in 
re-establishing  universal  union  and 
confidence,  wnile  it  will  relieve  the 
allied  powers,  as  far  as^the  mea- 
sures of  the  government  will  admits 
from  the  painful  necessity  of  recur- 
ring  to  the  adoption  of  meansj 
which,  in  the  event  of  renewed  dis- 
order, would  be  imperiouslj  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  ttee  dutv  of  pro- 
viding-for  the  security  of  their  own 
subjects 
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sobjects  and  the  general  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe. 
'^  The  undersigned,  ^c.    • 
(Signed)        ,     (Signed) 

'^ClSTLBREAGH.   CapO  D*I STRIA. 

''Hardenberg*  Rasoumoffsky. 
*'Mett£rnich.    Wessenberg." 

By  the  ninth  article  of  the  mili- 
tary convention,  the  allied  troons, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who 
were  to  form  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, were  to  evacuate  the  territory 
of  France  in  21  da^s  after  the  sig- 
nature of  the  principal  treaty. 

From  the  particulars  which  We 
have  given  respecting  the  treaty 
between  the  allies  and  France,  it  is 
snfficientlv  evident  that  they  con- 
sidered that  countrv  as  by  no 
means  in  a  tranquil  state;  and 
from  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  they  were  pleased  to  bestow 
on  the  duke  of  Wellington,  it  is 
equally  evident  tliat  they  regarded 
It  as  by  no  means  improbable  that 
circumstances  might  arise  which 
would  render  absolutely  necessaur 
the  most  vigorous  measures,  with 
a  promptness  that  would  not  admit 
of  the  allies  themselves  being  con- 
sulted. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  they 
placed  themselves  on  their  guard 
against  revolutionary  measures;  for 
such  they  supposed  most  likely  to 
occur.  In  a  country  which  for  the 
last  25  years  had  passed  through 
such  scenes  as  France  had  witness* 
ed,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  love' of  tranquillity,  order,  and 
justice  would  soon  re^n  their 
proper  and  safe  dominion.  But 
though  the  allies  effectually  guard- 
ed against  any  attempts  on  the 
part  m  the  people  to  disturb  Louis 
on  his  throne,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  equally  solicitous  to 
guard  the  people  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sovereign  on 
their  rights  and  happmess.    They 


did,  indeed,  in  a  very  indirect  and 

fentle  manner,  hint  to  him,  tliat 
e  ought  to  forget  what  was'  past, 
and  secure  himself  on  the  throne 
by  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
his  actions.  But  in  the  event  that 
he  did  not  so  conduct  himself;  in 
the  event  that  by  the  injustice  of 
his  measures  the  people  were  roused 
to  opposition  and  resistance,  would 
not  their  conduct  be  deemed  revo- 
lutionary; and  consequently,  would 
not'  the  allies  deem  themselves  at 
liberty  to  support  the  monarch 
against  his  subjects  ? 

From  the  character  which  we 
have  given  of  the  chambers,  espe- 
cially of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
as  well  as  from  the  character  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  there  was  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the^  would  not  be  moderate  in 
their  views  and  measures ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  would  be 
•desirous,  along  with  the  evils,  to 
root  out  the  benefits  of  the  revplu- 
tion.  The  principal  of  those  bene- 
fits undoubtedly  were,  the  demoli- 
tion of  feudal  vassalage  and  reli- 
gious intolerance.  We  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  give  Bonaparte, 
or  those  who  preceded  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  revolutionary  France, 
credit  for  being  actuated  by  wise 
and  liberal  views  in  the  benefits 
which,  through  them,  were. con- 
ferred on  France :  but  setting  aside 
all  consideration  of  the  motives, ' 
the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  all  the 
governments  of  this  country,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution, set  themselves  strongly 
and  effectually  against  religious  in- 
tolerance. The  power  of  the  clergy 
to  do  mischief,  through  the  instru- 
mentality or  assistance  of  the  sute, 
was  altogether  desuoyed;  so  that 
catholics  and  protestants  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  were  regarded  with  equal 

favour, 
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favour^  aad  were  «qiiaUy  support- 
ed by  the  staie.  The  protestants 
bemg  thus  protected,  soon  advanced 
btfore  their  catholic  bretfcren.in  ra» 
dtistxy  and  weftlth,  especially  in 
the  south  of.  France^  where  ihey 
wene  most  numerous.  Hence  they 
looked  forward  to*  the  reiteration 
of  the  Bourbons  with  no  feelings 
of  pleasure,  with  little  hope  of  be- 
nefiting by  k.  During  the  first 
rei^n  of  Loms  they  do  toot  seem 
to  Bare  been  much  drstm^ed ;  but 
soon  after  his  restoration,  the  pro- 
testants  in  the  department  of  the 
Garde,  especially  at  Nismes,  in«ere 
treated  with  great  cruelty.  The  de- 
tails of  their  persecutioii^-For  per- 
secution it  undoubtedly  was— ft  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  French  newspapert, 
entirely  and  avowedly  under  the 
complete  control  of  governnjent, 
cannot  be  in  the  least  trusted  j— 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  feelings 
of  irritation  and  party  as  certainly 
exaggerated  the  character'  and  ex- 
tent of  the  persecntion. 

But  that  the  protestants  were 
persecuted  there  can  beuo'doubt. 
hy  their  friends  it  was  asserted, 
that  their  persecution  arose  entire- 
ly, or  nearly  so,  from  rdigions 
motives :— by  their  enemies  it  was, 
on  the  contrary,  maintained  that 
tlieir  persecution  proceeded  from 
their  political  principles  and  con- 
duct solely.  Tnat  the  latter  state- 
ment cannot  be  true,  appears  from 
the  following  considerations.  In 
the  first  place  protestants  alone 
were  persecuted :  but  if  politics, 
not  religion,  caused  the  persecu- 
tion, whyij^rere  not  catholics  perse- 
cuted ?  for  undoubtedly  the  adhe- 
rents of  Bonaparte  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  who  pro*- 
fessed  the  i»rotestant  religion.  In 
the  second  place,  the  protestant 
places  of  worship  were  ateaeked. 


and  their  r^gious  services  molest- 
ed—Would this  have  beem  the 
case  if  the  persecution  had  been 
purelv  or  principally  political?  In 
the  tnifd  place,  in  Uke  proclama- 
tions of  Louis  upon  dies  subject, 
the  oftthojics  of  die  departmeat  ol 
the  Garde  aite  censumi  because 
they  had  vtolated  d&at  article  of 
the  coneittutioA  wluch  promised 
pmtection  to  all  nB%ion&  Lastly, 
k  is  on  ondooirted  fact,  admitted 
in  the  French  newspapers,  that 
several  piptestant  faniilies  abjured 
their  religion  and  became  catholics 
at  Hie  very  height  of  the  peraeca- 
tion.  Now,  xmy  did  they  aol 
Surely  ^m  no  other  motive  bot 
because  they  knew  that  when  they 
ceased  to  be  pr<)SDPStants  they  would 
cease  to  be  persecuted.  JBut  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  dmeU  upon  this 
point  s— relfgious  persecution  in 
almost  every  age  and  country, 
from  the  first  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  has  always  been  de- 
fended or  coBGealed  imder  the 
pretext,  that  political  miscoodact, 
and  not  religious  belief,  was  per- 
secuted. 

The  persecution  of  the  pro* 
testantt  m  the 'south  of  Fiance  ex* 
ciced  a  coiuideraUe  interest  in  Bri* 
tain»  especially  amone  the  pr^* 
testcmt  dissenters.  Resomtions  were 
passed,  and  subsciipiions  raised  in 
their  favour;  and  Ui^gh  die  pro- 
testants in  France  were  instm(ted, 
or  rather  ordered,  to  state  that 
they  did  iK)t  need  the  coanteoaace 
of  their  brethren  in  foreign  coon- 
tries,  yet  tiKre  is  rko  doubt  that 
the  interest  excited  by  their  per- 
secution in  Britain  contributed 
gveaHy  to  the  ameliortttton  of  their 
coodttion. 

'  For  a  considerable  period  afeer 
the  lastcmition  of  Louis  it  seemed 
OS  if  he  were  disposed  to  pass 
oter  all  thoie  ^ho  had  hetrvred 

him, 
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hvoif  ^hi  contribur^  to  seat  Bo- 
haparte  on  the  throne:  indeed, 
Irhile  Fouch6  was  his  ministeri  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  pu- 
nishment could  be  inflicted  on  the 
most  notorious  traitors,  since  one 
of  Louis's  ministers  would  thus 
be  exposed  to  suffer  with  them. 
But  after  the  dismissal  of  Fouche 
it  was  expected  that  Louis  would 
make  use  of  a  vigour  that  seemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  him 
fixed  on  the  throne.  At  length 
symptoms  of  this  vigour  began. 
Labedoyere,  who  had  been  among 
the  first  to  go  over  witli  his  regi- 
ment to  Bonaparte,  was  arrested, 
tried,  condemned,  ^d  shot.  This 
act  of  vigour  not  naving  excited 
any  tumult,  the  ministry  of  Louis 
gained  confidence  and  boldness. 
Mey  was  next  arrested ;  a  court 
martial  was  \vith  difficulty  collect- 
ed to  try  him ;  but,  strange  to 
telly  it  declared  itself  incompetent 
to  this  office.  The  chamber  of 
peers  next  assumed  the  judicial 
functions ;  and  after  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  evidence,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  The  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  in  a 
ihouUttlne  manner,  as  if  the  French 
government  had  been  afraid  to 
complete  its  own  work. 

The  counsel  of  Ney  rested  his 
defence  principally  on  tliose  articles 
of  the  convention  of  Paris,  already 
quoted,  by  which  it  was  declared 
that  no  persons  should  be  molested 
for  their  political  opinions  or  con« 
dnct;  and  that,  if  there  should 
^ise  any  doubts  respecting  the 
meaning  of  any  article  in  that  con- 
vention, the  interpretation  should 
be  in  favour  of  the  French..  Hence 
it  was  contended,  that  Ney  was 
protected  from  punishment  by  the 
convention  s— -he  himself  wrote  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington  to  this 
^<^t;  and  his  wife  Ukewise  made 
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application  to  Che  British  ambas« 
sad  or  at  Pari^,  and  to  the  prince 
regent  himself ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vaui.  For  it  was  contended  that, 
as  the  convention  was  clearly  and 
expressly  a  military  convention,  it 
did  not,  and  could  not,  promise 
pardon  for  political  offences.  To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  by  what* 
ever  name  it  was  designated,  there 
was  in  it  an  article  which  said,  as 
plainly  as  words  could  express,  that 
no  person  should  be  punished  for 
his  political  opinions  or  conduct. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, if  it  did  not  mean  what  was 
the  plain  and  obvious  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  ?  Being  thus  in 
a  manner  obliged  to  admit  that 
this  article  of  the  convention  was 
political,  those  who  contended  that 
It  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Ney, 
took  another  view  of  it ;  for  xbvj: 
said  it  merely  bound  the  ^//iV/  not 
to  punish  any  person  for  his  poli- 
tical opinion  or  conduct,  but  it 
left  Louis  at  liberty  to  punish  him. 
To  this  it  was  replied  that,  accord- 
in|r  to  the  usages  of  nations,  fo- 
reign powers  can  have  no  right  id 
punish  the  inhabitants  of  a  state 
which  they  maj  have  conquered^ 
for  their  political  opinions;  thcf 
article  tlierfrore  could  not  be  in^ 
troduced  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting any  Frenchman  from  th€^ 
punishment  of  the  allies,  but  must 
have  had  a  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion respecting  political  opinions  or 
conduct  between  Frenchmen  and 
their  sovereign.  It  was  moreover 
maintained  that,  as  Louis  did  not 
ratify  the  convention  of  Paris,  hcf 
could  not  be  bound  by  it.  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  asserted, 
that  ratification  may  be  either  by 
word  or  deed.  By  virtue  of  that 
convention  Louis  entered  Paris : 
as  he,  therefore,  was  benefited  by 
it,  the  other  party  to  it  otArht  also 
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to  have  been  benefited  by  it ;  by  eii- 
tering  Paris  he  virtually  ratified  i^ 

Such  were  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
convention  to  the  case  of  Ney. 
The  tnith  probably  is,  that  the 
allies  did  not  mean  by  that  article 
to  bind  Louis  from  punishing  his 
rebellious  subjects ;  but  the  article 
was  certainly  worded  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  seemed  to  bind  him 
as  one  of  the  allies,  and  as  having 
benefited  by  the  convention,,  That 
such  9  traitor  as  Ney,  a  mln  who 
volunteered  his  rascality,  should 
have  escaped  his  m^nited  fate  in 
consequence  of  the  loose  wording 
of  this  article,  would  have  been 
matter  of  great  and  deserved  re- 
gret ;  at  the  same  -  time  it  is  un- 
rortunate  that  the  allies,  who  de- 
claimed so  loudly  against  Bona- 
parte for  his  infraction  of  treaties, 
should  have  exposed  themselves  to 
the  same  charge. 

The  next  person  of  note  taken 
up  was  Lavalette.  The  charge 
against  him  was,  that  before  Bo- 
naparte reached  Paris  he  seizcfd 
on  the  post-office  (of  which  he  had 
been  director  during  the  former 
reign  of  Bonaparte),  and  thus  not 
only  circulated  the  intelligence  of 
his  success,  but  also  contributed  to 
iu  Lavalette  was  condemned,  as 
indeed  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
his  treason :  great  intercession  was 
made  for  him,  but  the  king  was 
.finn  in  his  resolution  not  to  par- 
don him;  the  execution  of  his  sen- 
tence however  was  delayed  $  and 
in  the  mean  time  his  wife,  gaining 
access  to  the  prison,  in  a  manner 
that  did  her  infinite  honour  effect- 
ed his  escape.  She  was  confined ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  three  En- 
glishmen, sir  Robert  Wilson,  cap- 
tain Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Bruce 
wer€  arrested  on   the  charge  of 


having  assisted  Lavalette  to  escape 
out  of  Ft^nce. 

In  the  course  of  these  trials 
one  circumstance  occurred  which 
proved  to  how  low  a  state  of  moral 
feeling  and  principle  the  public 
mind  m  France  was  reduced-  Not- 
withstanding in  all  these  three  cases 
there  were  undoubted  proofs  of 
.  oaths  violated,  and  of  the  most 
traitorous  conduct,  yet  such  proofs 
did  not  seem  to  excite  much  sur- 
prise or  indignation.  Such  was 
the  consequence  of  a  people  hav- 
ing been  plunged  in  revolutionary 
and  violent  changes  for  such  a 
length  of  time.  The  necessity  of 
yielding  to  circumstanceS|  of  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  one  form  of  go- 
vernment to-day,  and  to  anouer 
form  to-morrow,  had  rendered 
completely  torpid  the  moral  sense. 
Oaths  of  allegiance  had  become 
merely  words  cf  course,  uttered 
without  any  meaning,  and  for« 
gotten  almost  as  soon  as  uttered. 

To  conclude: — The  state  of 
France  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1815  is  by  no  means  such  as  pro- 
mises speedy  traaqoillity  to  it; 
and  while  it  is  restless^  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
cannot  be  secure.  It  perhaps  is 
impossible  exactly  and  fully  to 
point  out  what  line  of  conduct 
Louis  ought  to  pursue  in  order 
to  fix  his  throne  on  a  firm  and 
permanent  foundation.  The  mi- 
litary feelings  and  habits  which 
the  people  of  France  have  acquir- 
ed, will  not  soon  wear  away :  tb«r 
late  disasters, — their  country  twice 
conquered^— a  sovereign  twice 
placed  over  them  by  those  con- 
quests, will  not  soon  be  forgotten; 
but  undoubtedly  their  oblivion 
will  be  accelerated  tf  Louis  gains 
over  the  mass  of  the  population, 
by  securing  to  them  all  the*  be- 
nefits whidi  the  revoltttioa  pro- 
duced, 
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duced}  and  byprotecting  thetn  from 
the  evils  which  it  engendered.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  not  learnt 
wisdom  by  experience;  if  it  be 
true  that  ^  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
family  haveforgotten  nothing  which 
they  ought  to  nave  forgotten,  and 
have  learnt  nothing  which  they 
ought  to  have  learnt  during  their 
misfortunes,  then  not  all  the  force 
of  Europe  can  or  ought  to  keep 


hirti  on  the  throne  of  Ffance.  But 
let  us  hope  better  things :  let  us 
hope  that  these  princes  who  lived 
so  long  in  Britain,  did  not  shut  their 
eyes  to  tlie  facts  which  there  sur- 
rounded them,  from  which  tliey 
might  have  drawn  this  lesson— that 
the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the 
most  happy  sovereign  is  he  who 
is  powerful  and  happy  in  the  aiFec* 
tions  and  happinc^ss  of  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

State  of  Spam-=^f  Prussia — of  JVurtmbetg — Sweden-^HolIandr—The  United 
States-^-^heir  Finances — Navy — South  America — finest  Indies — Guadaloufe 
'-^Easi  Indies — Ceylon — Nepaul  War.  , 


PERHAPS  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope is  at  present  in  a  more 
tiTetched  and  degraded  state  than 
Spain.  When  we  teflect  on  the  ef- 
forts which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
fine  kingdom  made  to  free'  them- 
selves from  the  French,  it  seems 
Unaccountable  that  they  should 
now  submit  so  quietly  and  tamely 
,lo  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand. 
But  if  our  readers  will  turn  to  our 
preceding  volumes,  they  will  find 
that  we  uniformly  ascribed  the  re- 
sistance which  the  Spanish  people 
Haade  to  French  tyranny,  not  to  their 
senseof  freedom,  or  their  real  detesta- 
tion of  despotism  ;  but  to  their  na- 
tional  and  almost  instinctive  dislike 
of  the  French)  and  to  the  influence 
of  the  priests.  What  has  o<rcurred 
in  this  portion  of  the'  Peninsula 
since  the  French  were  expelled,  has 
abundantly  illustrated  and'  con- 
firmed our  opinion ;  though  we 
must  admit,  that  we  had  no  suspi- 
cion that  Spain  was  so  degraded  as 
she  has  proved  herself  to  be.  It  is 
wally  disgusting  to  dwell  on  the 


character  of  Ferdinand."  When  tf^ 
ranny  is  redeemed,  or  at  least  ac- 
compapied  by  great  t^ilents  and 
bold  undertakings,  it  affords  oppoN 
tunity  for  philosophic  contempla- 
tion and  study ;  and  let  it  not  be 
said,  that  when  thus  accompanied, 
it  13  much  more  dangerous  and  mis- 
chievous, than  when  found  united 
with  imbecility  of  intellect.  The 
case  of  Ferdinand  will  abundantly 
prove  how  much  evil  a  despotic 
sovereign  may  punish  his  subjects 
with,  even  when  he  is  most  imbe- 
cile in  intellect. 

There  are,  however,  some  singu- 
larities in  the  proceedings  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  which  must  be  no- 
ticed, and  which  point  him  out  as 
having  improved  on  the  despotism 
of  all  his  predecessors:  for  he  gld- 
ries  in  punishing  those  who  contri- 
butedmost  r.ealously  and  success- 
fully to  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  seat  him  on  the 
throne;  while— very  consistently-— 
'  he  taies  into  his  favour  those  who 
were  the  favourites  and  instru- 
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ments  of  Bonat^aite  in  his  designs 
against  him.  Not  able  to  find  any 
|>erson$  capable  of  carrying  into  ef- 
fect his  njost  ungrateful  and  de- 
spotic measures,  he  has  hecome  his 
own  minister.  Hts  conduct  vacil- 
latesi  but  it  does  not  vary  :  the  ob- 
ject he  has  in  view  is  always  uni- 
form,  though  his  means  may  be 
changed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  mkn  so 
weak,  and  so  blind  to  his  own  inter- 
est, should  be  the  dupe  of  bigoted 
and  rrnel  priests,  or  tiiat  he  snould 
readily  agree  to  their  design  of  re- 
establishing the  Inquisition*  In 
short,  the  state  of  Spain,  viewed 
either  in  a  political  or  religious 
light,  appears  to  be  much  worse 
now,  than  it  was  even  in  the  days 
of  the  most  bigoted  and  tyrannical 
of  the  Philips.  • 

That  Spain  has  endured  such 
vassalage  from  a  sovereign  who 
owes  his  throne  to  his  subjects,  is 
most  surprising :  at  one  period  of 
the  year  1815,  sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  that  she  would  work 
out  her  own  liberation  a  second 
time  ;  and  that  the  same  zeal  and 
perseverance  which  freed  her  from 
the  French  would  revive,  and.free . 
her  from  domestic  tyranny.  A 
gallant  man,  by  name  Porlier,  en- 
'  deavoured  to  louse  his  country- 
men ;  but  ihey  did  not  obey  his 
call :  his  career  was  short,  but  bril- 
liant ;  and  the  execution  of  this  no- 
ble man  seems  to  have  rendered 
Ferdinand  more  secure.  Indeed^ 
till  the  Spaniards  are  more  enlight^ 
ened,  and  less  under  the  dominion 
of  superstition,  it  is  in  vain  tp  ex- 
pect from  them  any*  efforts  to  raise 
themselves  to  their  just  rank  in  the 
scale  of  European  nations. 

The  situation  of  Germany, — par- 
ticularly of  Prussia  and  Wurtein- 
berg,— at  present,  is  singular*  With 
respect  to  Prussiaj  U  was  found  ab- 


solutely necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  (he  French,  to  rouse  hi 
her  a  public  spirit,  and  to  give 
to  her  population  an  infloeirce 
which  they  had  never  possessed 
before.  To  e&ct  these  objects, 
associations  were  formed,  the  mem* 
bers  of  which  disseminated  their 
opinions  over  the  whole  kingdoni. 
These  associations  gradually  oegan 
to  know  their  own  strength^  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  senstble  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  wqrk  of  die 
people:  however,  they  naturally 
looked  forward  to  a  reward  for 
their  labours,  and  that  reward  they 
placed  in  the  obtaining  a  free 'con- 
stitution. These  associations  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  people ; 
they  were  formed  in  the  army  it- 
self. The  consequence  was*  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to 
promise  a  free  constitution  to  his 
subjects :  whether  it  will  really  be 
granted,  a  short  time  must  deter- 
mine, as  an  absolute,  refusal  to  fulfil 
his  promise,  or  even  great  and  un- 
explained delay  in  performing  it» 
may  rouse  a  spirit  by  no  means 
compatible  with  the  peaceable  and 
firm  occupation  of  tne  throne  by 
the  king. 

The  popular  spirit  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg  is  not  so  da- 
ring as  it  is  in  Prussia ;  but  it  has  to 
contend  with  a  prince  by  no  means 
disposed  to  concede  to  it,  and  who, 
in  fact,  regarded  his  subjects  as  al- 
most destitute  of  rights  or  privi- 
leges. Foitunately  for  them,  the 
crown  prince  is  of  a  very  diSbrcnC 
character  from  his  father;  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  tlie  in- 
habitants of  Wurtemberg,  as  well 
as  of  all  Germanv,  as  they  contri- 
buted so  essentially  to  the  over- 
throw of  French  despotism,  and 
tlius  restored  to  their  respective 
rulers  tbeir  freedomj  will  receive 
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from  them  the  Hghts  and  privileges 
which  alike  contribute  to  Uie 
stnength  of  a  state  and  to  the  mu- 
tual happiness  of  thegoyernors  and 
gOTenied. 

In  Sweden  little  passed  this  year 
deserving  of  notice.  The  crown 
prince  seemed  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing thb  country  free  from  war;  and 
asher  situation  favoured  hisdesign, 
and  the  campaign  against  Bona- 
parte was  very  short,  he  succeeded 
m  preserving  Sweden  from  hostili- 
ties#  Indeed  she  stood  in  need  of 
tranquillity  in  many  respects  : — a 
coantry  by  no  means  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature^  and  containing  a 
scanty  and  scattered  population 
remarkable  rather  for  their  virtues 
than  their  industry,  it  had  been 
almost  completely  exhausted  by  the 
wars  in  which  the  madness  of  Gus- 
tavus  had  involved  her.  Besides^ 
the  nobility  of  Sweden  were  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  dominion  of  a 
French  soldier: — long  and  justly 
distinguished  by  the  ambitious  rest- 
lessness of  their  character  and  ha- 
bits, it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  woold,  all  at  once,  quietly  sit 
down  under  the  dominion  of  a  low- 
born foreigner :  they  naturally  re- 
garded this  as  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  regain  some  of  those  privi- 
leges that  they  had  lost  about  forty 
years  before.  They  anticipated — 
without  foundation,  however,  as 
events  proved — that  the  crown 
prince,  in  order  to  secure  some  part 
of  his  acquired  power,  would  wil- 
lingly concede  to  them  in  other 
pomts.  Such  a  nobility  were  to  be 
nianaged  witli  great  prudence  and 
caution;  and  it  appears  that  the 
crown  prince  has  succeeded  in  this 
respect 

It  was  also  necessary  to  reconcile 
the  Swedish  people  in  general  to  a 
change  of  dytsasty  so  complete  as 
that  vf\d^  ha4  been  brought  about. 


When  this  change  first  took  place« 
they  had  suffered  so  deeply  and 
dreadfully  from  the  measures  of 
Gustavus,  that  they  rejoiced  at  His 
dethronement,  and  hailed  his  sue- 
cesso^r  with  pleasure:  but  it  was 
reasonable  to  apprehend,  that  when 
their  sufferings  passed  away — when 
their  national  feelings  and  preju- 
dices revived— .they  would  look 
back  with  rej^ret  on  their  con- 
duct  towards  Gustavns,  and  with 
dislike  on  the  crown  prince.  Some 
sovereigns  under  these  circum- 
stances would  eagerly  have  sought 
an  opportunity  to  plunge  tlieir 
country  in  hostilities ;  thus  hoping 
to  drive  out  all  unfriendly  feelings,* 
and  to  quash  all  revolutionary 
niovements.  ^he  crown  prince  . 
chose  a  more  proper  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  ;  he  turned  the  thoughts  qf 
the  people,  from  the  consideration  . 
of   subjects  unpleasant    and   dan- 

ferous  to  himself— not  to  war,— 
ut  to  the  designs  he  was  planning 
and  executing  lor  their  benefit.  Iw 
thus  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  confidence  and  aflfec* 
tions  of  the  great  body  of  the  Swe» 
dish  nation;  and  while  he  possesses 
these  he  is  safe  from  the  machina* 
tions  of  the  nobles. 

His  situation  with  respect  to 
Norway  was  yet  more  arduous 
than  with  respect  to  Sweden.  The 
union  of  Norway  with  Sweden  un» 
doubtedly  was  effected,  at  the  time, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Norwe- 
gians. We  have  already,  in  a  pre* 
ceding  volume,  inquired  whether 
there  was  any  justification  of  this 
union ; — being  accomplished,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  duty  of  a  wise 
prince,  as  soon  and  effectually  2fi 
possible,  to  reconcile  the  Norwe- 
gians to  it.  To  this  the  crown 
prince  seems  to  have  directed  all 
his  views  and  efforts :  he  not  only 
adhered  most  strictly  and  conscien* 
2A  3  tiously 
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tiously  to  the  terms  of  the  union> 
but  consulted  the  wishes  and  preju- 
dices of  the  Norwegians  on  many 
points  where  he  might  have  follow- 
ed his  own  views  and  opinion^. 
The  Norwegians  are  a  people  of 

freat  simplicity^  in  a  considerable 
egree  uncontaminated  by  the  vices 
which  exist  in  moi*e  populous  and 
richer  communities,  they  regard 
''with  great  attachment  the  habits 
^  and  feelings  of  their  ancestors. 
They,  dislilced  Sweden  on  many 
grounds :  they  were  particularly 
apprehensive  that  their  national  in- 
dependence, which  had  been  pre- 
;Berved  notwithstanding  they  were 
governed  by  a  Danish  prince, — 
^ould  be  destroyed  by  their  union 
vith  Sweden.  It  became,  there- 
fore, necessary  tfl  prove  to  them, 
that  the  crown  prince  would  care- 
fully guard  their  national  indepen- 
dence ;  and  that,  when  annexed  to 
Sweden,  they  should  possess  even 
more  privileges  than  they  had  en- 
joyed under  Denmark. 

By*  the  prudence  of  his  measures 
the  crown  prince  recbnciled  the 
Norwegians  to  their  new  govern- 
ment much  sooner  than  was  ex  pec t- 
•cd-  Their  representatives  weie  as- 
sembled :  the  first  object  of  their  de- 
liberations and  inquiries  regarded 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
likely  to  result  from'  the  union ; 
-these  they  discussed  with  coolness 
and  j  ud^ement.  They  d  i  d  not  1  ose 
sight  ofthe  rights,  or  even  of  the 
^prejudices,  of  tne  nation  whom  they 
represented,  and  of  whom  they 
formed  a  part ;  but  they  at  the 
same  time  gave  due  force  to  all 
.  those  considerations  which  pointed 
cut  the  benefits  of  the  union.  As 
soon  as  the  representatives  had  fi- 
nished their  deliberations,  deputies 
from  the  diet  of  Norway  were  sent 
to  Stockholm  :  here* they  were  re- 
.  reived  by  the  king  and  the  crown 


prince  ^ith  all  proper  respccf- 
When  his  majesty  had  taken  his 
seat  on  the  throne,  the  marshals  of 
the  kingdom,  at  a  given  signal, 
conducted  to  the  foot  of  it  the 
spokesman  of  the  people  of  Norway, 
who  in  their  name  delivered  a 
speech,  and  presented  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  and  signed  by  the  diet 
at  Christiana  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember 1814.  Of  this  speech  the 
following  address  of  the  diet  forms 
a  part : 

"  The  representatives  ofthe  Nor- 
wegian people,  summoned  to  in- 
quire into  and  consider  the  situation 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  come  to  the 
most  mature  conclusion  for  its  wel- 
fare, have  now  finished  their  im- 
portant task.  They  perceive  that 
a  union  with  the  neighbour  king- 
dom will  not  only  put  a  period  to 
the  devastations  of  war,  but  also,  if 
founded  on  equitable  conditions, 
open  a  prospect  of  eternal  friendship 
for  the  future,  and  give  the  king- 
doms of  the  North  complete  ability 
and  strength  to  resist  external  ene- 
mies.  Your  majesty,  ready  to  form 
such  a  union,  recognised  the  right 
-of  the  people  to  constitute  them- 
selves as  an  independent  state,  and 
commissioned  respectable  men  to 
make  known  your  gracious  inten- 
tions, and  thus  to  promote  the 
union.  The  representatives  ofthe 
nation,  animated  with  zeal  and 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  their  na- 
tive land,  thereupon  decided  for  a 
perpetual  union  between  the  king- 
doms of  Sweden  and  Norway  un- 
der a  common  king,  gave  to  Nor- 
way a  constitution  founded  on  the 
aboriginal  rights  of  a  free  people* 
and  on  the  4ih  instant  unanimously 
elected  and  acknowledged  your 
majesty  as  Norway's  constitutional 
king.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  have  not  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  yotir  m.^jesty|  ^^^ 
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commenced  by  reco^islng  the 
xiglits  of  the  nation^  wjU  continue 
tomaintaln  and  protect  them.  They 
are  completely  satisfied  that  they 
bave  acted  in  conformity  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  venture  to 
assure  your  majesty  of  the  inviola- 
ble fidelity  and  devotedness  of  a 
people,  who  hitherto  have  never  for- 
gotten their  duty  to  their  king. — 
May  Almighty  God  strengthen  you 
to  govern  according  to  his  gracious 
purposes  a  kingdom  which  his  wis- 
^m  has  intrusted  to  you ! 

'^Chuistie,  president. 
«<WEiDCMANNy  secretary. 
^  Extraordinary   diet,   Christiana, 
Norway,  Nov.  26,  1814." 
The  king  returned  the  following 
gracious  reply  :— 

*<  Good  lords,  and  men  of  Nor- 
-way,  deputies  from  the  diet  of  that 
kingdom  1— I  receive  with  the  sin- 
merest  pleasure  the  assurances  of 
fidelity  and  attachment  which  you 
bave  conveyed  to  me  in  the  name 
of  the  Norwegian  people.  This 
solemn  moment,  which  puts  the 
last  seal  to  the  so  happily  establish- 
ed iftiion  between  Sweden  and 
Norway,  was  long  called  for  by  the 
actual  demands  of  the  North.  The 
t^RTO  nations  wJio  inhabit  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  could  not  in  ihc 
lapse  of  ages  obey  divided  interests  ; 
every  thing  called  for  an  union  be- 
tween them,  founded  on  reciprocal 
respect,  and  supported  by  a  com- 
mon spirit  of  freedom  and  honour. 
*rhough  I  ascended  the  throne  of 
^weden  under  gloomy  prospects, 
yet  I  derived  energy  against  dan- 
gers, and  hbpe  for  the  fixture,  from 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
Swedish  people.  They  have  not 
disappointed  my  e'xpectations  ;  and 
this  people,  who  were  so  often  the 
victims  of  the  severe  blows  of  for- 
tune, tiow  stand  respected  among 
the  nations.     With  equal  confi- 


dence have  I  now,  from  the  free 
and  unanimous  'election  of  the  diet, 
accepted  of  the  crown  of  Norway  ; 
and  this  transaction,  a  guarantee  tor 
the  principles  of  my  government, 
will  have  the  same  happy  conse- 
quences. Secured  :)gainst  foreign 
dangers,  animated  by  the  same  no- 
ble efforts  to  promote  internal  wel- 
fare, the  northern  peninsula  will  be 
viewed  with  respect  by  tlie  nations 
of  Europe. 

*•  Norwegians  !  I'  have  through 
my  well-beloved  son  given  you  my 
assurances,  to  govern  the  kingdom 
of  Norway  according  to  its  laws  and 
constitution ;  and  also  adopted  the 
Aindamental  principles  which  were 
discussed  and  agreed  upon  between 
my  commissioners  and  the  diet.  I 
now  repeat  to  you  tliis  solemn  de- 
claration. Be  assured  that  I  shall 
ever  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  meet 
die  wishes  of  the  Norwegian  people 
with  friendly  readiness.  Let  us 
thank  that  Ftovidence  which,  after  . 
such  fluctuation  of  events,  and  such 
lengthened  internal  discoid,  hat 
csublifihed  security  and  Unanimity 
in  the  North  ;  let  us  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  pleasing  hopes  which  fu- 
turity opens  to  our  view*  Norwe- 
gians and  Swedes  bhall  alike  share 
my  paternal  regard.  Behold  here 
at  my  side,  hoiif)ured  by  your  joint 
gratitude,  ihc  hero  who,  next  after 
the  Almighty,  has  been  the  author 
of  the  fraternal  league  between  you. 
As  king  and  father,  I  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  him  my 
own  and  the  common  acknowledge- 
ments of  our  country.  To  him 
will  I,  y^hen  on  the  confines  of 
eternity,  deliver,  with  full  confi- 
dence, both  the  crowns,  which  will 
from  him  receive  a  new  and  height- 
ened lustre.  It  is  he  who  must 
finidi  the  great  work  of  which  he 
laid  the  foundations,  and  which  I 
can  only  commence, — ^to  reign  over 
2A  4  you 
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you  With  mildness,  to  respett  your 
freedom,  and  to  defend  your  inde- 
pendence with  valour.  Then  will 
you  bless  the  hour  which  gave  birth 
to  the  union  of  the  Scandinavian* 
nations,  and  my  memory  willlive 
among  you  on  acccount  of  my  pa- 
ternal efforts  for  your  welfare,  and 
for  tlie  prince  whom  I  give  you 
still  further  to  promote  it.*' 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands 
'  seemed  as  muwh  and  as  sincerely 
(disposed  as  tlie  crown  prince  of 
Sweden  to  reconcile  and  benefit 
his  new  subjects:  but  he  had  a 
more  difficult  and  delicate  t:isk  to 
perforip.  The  contrast  between 
the  characters  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Norway  is  very 
great :  in  the  former  there  is  the 
most  abject  superstition^  which  na- 
turally regards  with  most  acute  and 
dreadful  abhorrence  a  union  with 
heretics  :  in  Norway  the  people  are 
simple  in  their  religious  forms,-just- 
IV  attaching  more  importance  to  what 
they  do,  than  to  what  they  profess ; 
and  evidencing  their  religion  by  what 
proceeds  from  the  heart,  not  by 
what  is  done  by  the  hands.  The 
people  of  the  Netlierlands  are  ob- 
stinate and  sluggish  in  their  dispo- 
sitions :  the  Norwegian's,  with  a 
(Country  infinitely  less  favoured  by 
nature,  struggle  with  patience  and 
industry  against  the  evils  and  dis- 
jidvantaees  of  their  condition* 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  to  encounter, 
principally  from  the  superstitious 
prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  pro- 
ceeded gradually  and  deliberately, 
but  resolutely,  in  the  prosecution  oiF 
those  designs  which  he  conceived 
would  benefit  all  classes  of  his  peo- 
ple. His  first  object  of  course 
'  was  to  give  to  them  such  a  consti- 
tution as  would  secure  their  liberty 
and  happiness :  a  coxnmittee  (here- 


fore  was  appointed  to  draw  it  up  % 
and  from'  the  following  extracts 
from  their  report,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  object  of  the  sove* 
reign  was  favourable  to  the  liberty 
of  his  people,  and  that  the  constitu* 
tion  proposed  was  in  conformity 
with  that  object.  Our  extracts  will 
also  show  that  the  committee  con- 
sisted of  men  of  sober  and  sound 
sense,  who  were  persjuaded  that 
practicability,  and  a  regard  to  the 
peculiar  habits  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  for  whom  the  cohsti* 
tution  was  to  be  framed,  were  of  in* 
finitely  more  importance  than  the 
soundest  theoretical  notions  on  the 
subject  of  liberiy.— [The  figures 
refer  to  the  articles  of  the  constitu* 
tion.] 

"Sire, — ^The  committee  whom 
you  had  charged  to  revise  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces,  and  to  propose  the  xnodtfi^ 
cations  required  by  the  increase  of 
territory,  the  erection  of  the  Low 
Countries  into  a  kingdom,  and  the^ 
stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  Lon- 
don and  Vienna,  has  applied  to  this 
work  with  all  tlie  zeal  inspired  by 
its  importance^  and  by  the  desire 
of  justifying  your  majesty's  confix . 
dence. 

"  You  declared,  sire,  to  the  nota- 
bles assembled  last  year  in  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  that  you  had'  ac- 
cepted the  sovereignty  on  the  ex. 
press  condition  that  a  fundamental 
♦  law  should  sufficiently  guaranty  /fr-t 
\onal  liberty^  we  security  of  property^ 
and^  in  a  ^ordj  all  those  civil  r'^bts 
which  characterize  a  people  really free^ 

«  from  these  words,  which  gra- 
titude has  engraved  on  every  hearti 
from  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
nation;  from  its  public  ceconomyi 
from  institutbns  tried  by  the  expcr 
rience  of  ajg^es,  were  derived*  with  si 
distrust  oftheory  too  "well  justified 
{)y  SQ  many  ephemeral  cpnstttutions^ 
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the  principles  of  this  first  feiw,  ^hich 
is  not  an  abstraction  more  or  less 
ingenious,  bat  a  law  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  Holland  at  the  com- 
mencexnenc  of  the  19th  century. 

"  It  has  not  rebuilt  what  was  en- 
tirely worn  out  by  time ;  but  it  has 
raised  again  what  might  be  pre* 
served  with  advantage.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  it  hns  re-established 
the  provincial  assemblies,  modifying 
their  organization.  In  its  relations 
to  the  general  government  this  or- 
ganization had  not  always  been 
h-ee  from  just  censure.  These  re- 
lations have  ceased. 

*^  But  the  provincial  assemblies, 
as  directing  the  internal  administra- 
tion,  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  :  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  restored  to 
them.  The  fundamental  law  has 
also  restored  to  the  cities  and  rural 
districts  all  the  independence  com- 
patible with  the  general  welfare. 

**It  has  invested  the  sovereign 
authority  with  all  the  prerogatives 
calculated  to  make  it  respected  at 
home  and  abroad. 

''  It  assigns  the  legislative  power 
jointly  to  the  prince  and  the  states- 
general  elected  by  the  provincial 
states,  who  are  themselves  elected 
by  all  th<;  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom who  are  interested  in  its  pro- 
sperity. 

*'  In  such  a  system  of  laws  and 
institutions,  well  combined  together, 
the  members  of  the  committee,  who 
belong  to  the  southern  provinces, 
have  recognised  the  bases  of  their 
ancient  constitutions,  tlie  principles 
of  thehr  ancient  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence; and  it  has  not  been  diffi- 
cult to  modify  tliis  law  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  common  to  both  nations, 
united  by  bonds  the  breaking  of 
«^hich  has  been  followed  only  by 
their  own  misfortunes  and  those  of 
^tnrope^  l^ndf  which  it  is  their 


wish  and  the  interest  of  Europe  to 

render  indissdluble. 

"  Confined  to  this  task,  and  ta- 
king for  the  basis  of  our  labours  this 
first  law  formed  on  liberal,  and  pa- 
ternal viewsy  we  have  examined  in 
succession  its  general  principle  and 
its  particular  dispositions* 

"  We  have  endeavoured,  sire«  to 
imbue  ourselves  with  your  spirit,  • 
and  to  impress  on  the  constitution 
which  is  to  govern  your  fine  kingdom 
that  character  of  justice  and  benevo- 
lence which  is  found  in  all  your  ac- 
tions, in  all  your  sentiments.  Weha  ve 
not  had  the  presumptuous  pretension 
to  foresee,  to  regulate  every  thing; 
we  have  left  room  for  future  expe- 
rience to  contribute  its  part  to  the 
completion  of  the  work :  we  have 
only  laid  foundations  on  which  your 
wisdom,  enlightened  by  time  and 
other  counsellors,  will  raise  insttto- 
tions  rather  indicated  than  fixed, 
and  which^will  complete,  without 
useless  d^lay  but  without  precipi- 
tation, the  edifice  of  which  we  have 
traced  out  the  dimenr^ions  and  laid 
the  foundations. 

"  All  the  safeguards  which  the 
first  fundamental  law  had  given  to 
individual  liberty  and  property  have 
been  retained .  We  have  found  but 
little  to  add  to  them. 

"  Every  arbitrary  arrest  is  for- 
bidden (Art.  168).  .If  on  urgent 
occasions  the  government  causes  an 
individual  to  be  arrested,  he  must 
be  brought  within  three  days  before . 
the  judge  whom  the  law  assigns 
him.  (169.) 

"  No  one  can,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,. be  withdrawn  from  the. 
jurisdiction  of  tliis  judge.  ( 167*) 

"  The  unjust  penaltj'  of  confisca^ 
tion  is  abolished.  ( 17i« ) 

*'  All  judicial  sentences  must  be 
pronounced  in  public.  (174.)  Those 
m  civil  causes  must  contain  the 
groimds  on  whidi  diey  are  found- 
ed. 
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•d.  (173.)  In  criminal  cases  they 
must  declare  the  circ^umstances .  of 
the  crime,  and  the  law  appFied  by 
the  judge.  (172.) 

*<  No  one  can  be  deprived  of  his 
property,  except  for  the  public  be- 
nefit»  and  for  a  reasonable  indem- 
nity. (164,) 

•'  The  abode  of  every  subject  of 
the  king  is  inviolable.  (170.) 

"  The  ight  of  petitioning,  duly 
regulated,  is  recognised  by  the  law. 

**  It  admits  of  no  privilege  in  re- 
spect to  taxes.  (l98.) 

**  Every  subject  of  the  king  is 
eligible  to  all  employments,  with- 
out distinction  of  birth  or  religious 
belief.  (II  and  198.) 

**  In  reserving  the  first  function 
of  the  state  to  natives  born  of  pa- 
rents domiciliated  in  the  kingdom 
(8),the  law  admits  to  otheremploy- 
ments,  both  natives  bf  the  country 
and  those  who  may  be  naturalised 
in  it ;  this  hospitable  country  will 
always  offer  protection  and  kind- 
ness to  those  whom  liberal  laws 
and  a  paternal  government  may 
Induce  to  settle  in  it ;  but  the  right 
of  voting  upon  its  dearest  interests, 
or  of  sharing  in  tlieir  direction, 
must  belong  to  those  alone  who 
have  sucked  in  with  their  mother's 
milk  the  love  of  their  country. 

"The  liberty  of  the  press  will 
have  no  other  restraint  than  the  re- 
sponsibility of  him  who  writes, 
prints,  or  distributes.  (227.) 

**  We  have  placea  among  the 
•first  duties  of  the  government 
that  of  protecting  public  instruc- 
tion, which  must  spread  among  all 
classes  the  knowledge  useful  to  all, 
and  among  the  higher  classes  that 
love  of  literature  and  the  sciences 
which  embeUish  life,  make  a  part  of 
the  national  glory,  and  are  intimate- 
Ij  connected  both  with  the  prospe- 
rity and  security  of  the  sute.(226.) 


*<  The  most  precious  of  all  rights^ 
that  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  gua- 
rantied  as  formally  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  (190.)  We.  venture  to  be- 
lieve, sire,  that  these  divers  dispo- 
sitions will  fulfil  the  conditipn^which 
you  have  sp  nobly,  imposed* 

**  We  have  recalled  to  your  ma- 
jesty^s  mind  the  good  which  has  ac- 
crued to  the  country  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provincial  states. 
Free  in  future  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  government,  it  will  be 
still  more  useful.  Equally  respect- 
ed in  the  northern  and*  southern 
provinces,  where  numerous  institu- 
tions, public  works  of  a  most  in- 
teresting nature^  and  constantly  in- 
creasing prosperity,  attested  their 
useful  inSuence ;  preferred  to  all 
other  modes  of  administration  by 
enlightened  men  in  a  neighbouring^ 
country,  where  such  a  regime  was 
not  generally  known,  it  will  be 
for,  our  government  a  wholesome 
means,  the  more  proper  to  make 
the  laws  loved  and  respected,  as  it 
will  inspire  more  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. Far,  sire,  from  your  heart 
are  those  pernicious  maxims  which 
separate  the  interest  of  the  prince 
from  the  interest  of  his  subjects,  ^d 
mistake  the  strength  and  the  hap- 
piness which  result  from  their  con- 
stant and  intimate- union. 

**  It  is  to  tlie  provincial  states 
that  the  project  which  we  lay  be- 
fore your  majesty  gives  the  election 
of  the  mem}>ers  of  the  states-gene^ 
ral. 

"An  electoral  body  being  al- 
ready formed  of  members  elected 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
nation,  it  was  superfluous  to  or* 
ganize  another.  This  mode»  be-« 
sides,  enters  into  the  general  system 
of  the  constitution,  which  makes  all 
powers  emanate  from  each  other, 
descending,  without  the  inconve- 
nience of  popular  elections^  to  those 
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classes  of  society  which  bear  but  a 
small  part  in  the  burthens  of  the 
states,  yet,  having  an  interest  to  de« 
f&adt  have  a  right  to  be  represented. 
(tSS,  134.) 

**  The  number  of  deputies  to  be 
sent  by  each  province  to  the  states- 

feneral  has  been  subjected  to  some 
ifieTence  of  opinion.  Some  mem- 
bers thought  that  the  most  just 
and  simple  basis  was  the  popula- 
tion. 

•«  Plausiblereasons  and  numerous 
examples  were  not  wanting  to  sup- 
port   this    opinion;  these    reasons 
have  been  contested ;  the  justness  of 
the  application  of  these  examples  to 
the  union  of  our  provinces  has  been 
disputed  ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  colonies  which  acknow- 
ledge the    northern   provinces  as 
their  mother  country,  the  import- 
ance of  their  commerce,  and  the 
many  millions  of  inhabitants  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  metropolis, 
did  not  permit  the  adoption  of  the 
£uropean  population  as  the  only 
basis  of  representation ;    that  the 
only  means  of  establishing  perfectly 
and  for  ever  an  intimate  and  sincere 
union  between  the  two  countries, 
was  to  give  each  an  equal  represen- 
tation.    The  majority  acceded  to 
this  opinion.     The  present  number 
of  deputies  sent  by  the  northern 
-provinces  remains  unchanged..  That 
of' the  southern  provinces  has  been 
regulated  in  an  equitable  manner, 
paying  particular  attention  to  their 
population,  and  to  the  proportion- 
al number  of  deputies  by  which 
they  have  been  already  represented. 
(79.; 

**  But  there  is  a  part  of  the  states- 
general  which  we  have  thought 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  peri- 
odical election.  The  great  increase 
iBvhich  the  state  has  received,  tlie 
rank  it  assumes^  amon^  the  nations 
of  Europe^  the  diversity  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  its 


more  complicated  interests  have  inw 
posed  it  upon  us  as  a  duty,  not  to 
disdain  the  lessons  of  experience. 

•*  We  have  thought  that  to  hin- 
der precipitation  in  the  delibera^ 
tions,  to  oppose  in  difficult  times  a 
barrier  to  the  passions,  to  surround 
the  throne  with  a  bulwark  which 
may  baffle  the  attempts  of  faction, 
to  give  the  nation  a  perfect  guaran- 
tee against  all  arbitrary  extension  of 
power,  it  was  expedient,  after  the 
exam  pie  of  powerful  kingdoms  and 
flourishing  republics,  to  divide  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  into 
two  chambers. 

**  To  effect  this  division  we  have 
not  adopted  foreign  institutions, 
which  might  not  well  amalgamate 
with  our  national  institutions.  We 
have  sought  die  principles  of  this 
division  in  the  spirit  which  induced 
its  adoption. 

"  The  king  proposes  to  the  cham- 
ber elected  by  the  provincial  states, 
the  projects  of  laws  which  have 
been  deliberated  on  in  his  council  of 
state.  (106.) 

"  This  chamber  examines  theqa, 
and,  having  adopted  them,  sends 
them  to  the  other  chamber,  which 
has  to  examine  ihem  in  the  same 
manner.  ( 1 09. )  The  chamber  whose 
members  are  chosen  for  life,  re- 
ceives and  discusses  the  propositions 
which  the  other  thinks  it  proper  to 
make  to  the  king.  It  never  makes 
any  itself.  (114,115.) 

**  If  it  adopts  the  proposition,  it 
transmits  it  to  the  king,  who  gives 
or  refuses  his  sanction.  (116.) 

**  By  not  adoptmg,  it  will  for  the 
most  part  only  save  the  king  from 
exercising,  not  only  a  necessary  and 
indispensable  right,  but  which,  if 
too  often  repeated,  might  weaken 
that  reciprocal  confidence  so  useful 
to  the  monarch,  and  so  fortunate 
for  the  people.  In  every  case,  the 
law  is  the  result  of  the  assent  of  the 
king  and  of  the  two  chambers.  (119.) 

In 
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In  most  of  our  provinces,  and  espe« 
cially  in  the  northern  ones,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  took 
part  in  the  direction  of  affdirs,  by 
the  effect  of  the  organization  of  the 
public  ;  authorities  and  this  partici- 
pation kept  ah've  public  spirit, 
vhich  is  the  most  powerful  spring 
of  representative  governments. 

*^Thegovernraent  finds  itself  much 
stronger,  it  is  much  better  obeyed, 
when  it  makes  known  to  the  nation 
the  motives  of  its  determinations, 
the  object  pf  the  sacrifices  which  it 
imposes,  and  of  the  efforts  which  it 
commands.  Recent  examples  prove 
•what  vast  resources  arise  to  govern- 
ment when  the  whole  people  follows 
from  conviction  the  grand  measures 
it  adopts.  ^ 

«  We  have  thought  that  to  pre- 
serve this  precious  advantage  it  was 
necessary  to  render  the  sittings  of 
the  Etates -general  public,  restrain- 
ing, however,  this  publicity  within 
the  limits  which  may  prevent  the 
abuse  of  it,  and  remove  all  kuids  of 
danger.  (108.) 

«  The  bases  of  the  organization 
of  the  judicial  power  in  the  first 
fundamental  law,  nearly  approach- 
ing the  ancient  laws  of  Holland,  do 
not  essentially  deviate  from  tlie  an- 
cient legislation  of  Belgium.  We 
have  retained  them. 

<'  In  civil  causes,  the  judges  in 
the  first  resort  are  placed  nearer  to 
thoseunder  their  jurisdiction.  (184.) 
A  court  of  appeal  is  for  one  or  more 
^provinces.  (182.)  A  high  court, 
superior  to  those  tribunals,  regu« 
lates  their  acts,  and  to  this  the  law 
■which  will  organize  the  whole  ju- 
dicial system  may  give  more  ex- 
tetisive  attributes,  ( 1 80. ) 

<«  In  criminal  matters  the  prose- 
cution and  punishment  of  crimes 
are  committed,  in  a  certain  resort, 
to  magistrates  already  invested  with 
the  co^isance  of  civil  causes,  and 
tempering  by  (^  double  cap^ty 


the  habit  of  severity  which  may  be 
-  contracted  by  the  daily  etercise  of 
the  right  of  punishing.  (183.) 

"  A  high  military  court,  com- 
posed of  military  persons  and  law- 
yers, is  charged  with  the  revision  of 
the  sentences  of  courts  martial,  to 
which  numerous  reasons  make  it 
proper  to  leave  the  cognisance  of 
all  crimes  committed  by  military 
persons.  (18s.) 

"Codes  common  to  the  whole 
kingdom  shall  be  formed  of  the  ci- 
vil, penal,  and  commercial  laws, 
and  of  the  organization  of  justice. 

"The  independence  of  the  judges 
is  guarantied;  they  receive  from 
the  public  treasury  a  salary  Hied 
by  the  law,  and  are  named  by  the 
king,  the  most  of  them  for  life, 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  pro* 
vincial  states,  or  of  the  second  cham- 
ber of  the  sutes-general.  (176, 182, 
186.) 

"  Such,  sire,  are  the  bases  of  a 
system  of  laws,  which,  matured  in 
your  council,  and  submitted  to  the 
sanction  of  the  states-general,  will 
be  a  new  benefit  conferred  on  your 
people. 

"  We  have  adopted  also  all  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  first 
law,  for  tlie  defence  of  the  state, 
A  permanent  army  will  be  as  it 
were  the  advanced  guard  of  the  na- 
tion. (204.^ 

"A  militia,  wisely  organized, 
will  always  be  ready  to  fly  to  the 
defence  of  the  country.  (206  suid 
212.) 

"  The  nation,  wholly  included  in 
the  guards  of  the  commimes,  will 
defend  in  a  mass,  if  necessary,  its  li- 
berty and  its  independence,  (210.) 

"  Several  religious  communities 
have  been  attracted  to  Holland  by 
the  mildness  of  its  laws,  and  by 
the  protection  which  the  govern- 
ment afforded  then-.  This  pro*. 
tec(ion  will  remain  tbesspne.  (191*) 
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**The  law  might  have  stopped 
^e^e,  and  hare  left  to  your  majesty 
the  care  of  proving  how  great  is 
yo'ir  care  for  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion ;  bat  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
fundamental  law  might  make  it 
duly  for  your  successors,  to  take 
your  noble  sentiments  for  the  rule 
of  their  conduct  (193),  and  contain 
besides  the  assurances  that  no  form 
of  worship  shall  ever  trouble  the  li- 
berty of  the  rest,  all  befng  equally 
guarantied  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 
(196.) 

**  We  think,  sire,  that  a  constitu- 
tional law  which  consecrates  ^11  le- 
gitimate rights,  whose  principles  are 
derived  from  the  manners  and  the 
character  of  the  nation,  may  hope 
for  a  longer  duration  than  one 
founded  upon  mere  theory ;  but 
tizce  changes  and  modifies  every 
thing ;  and  a  means  of  revision  not 
foreseen  nor  fixed  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod, but  possible,  if  the  necessity 
of  some  changes  should  be  strongly 
felt,  seemed  to  us  useful,  if  attend- 
ed with  forms  that  prevent  or  check 
all  spirit  of  innovation.  f229,  23S.) 

"  The  fundamental  law  had  re- 
served to  the  committee  which  has 
drawn  it  up,  the  right  of  interpret- 
ing its  dispositions  for  the  uiree 
'first  years.  We  .have  thought  that 
to  a  law  necessarily  expressmg  the 
unanimous  sentiments  of  the  ling, 
and  of  the  two  chambers  of  the 
states-general,  this  interpretation 
must  be  left,  which  fs  no  other  than 
the  just  application  of  the  articles 
of  the  constitutional  act  of  the  king- 
dom. 

*«To  effect,  with  a  prudent  cir- 
cumspection, without  shock  or  col- 
lision, the  changes  which  the  fun- 
dament^ law  makes  necessary,  it 
attributes  to  your  majesty,  by  or- 
ganic dispositions,  the  care  of  sue* 
ccssively  introducing  the  divers  in- 
ftitatiooB  which  it  has  created  or  re- 


established, to  name,  for  the  first 
time,  the  members  of  the  two  cham- 
bers of  the  states-general,  and  all 
the  magistrates,  vmatever  may  be 
otherwise  the  mode  of  nomination 
that  it  has  adopted.  (Additional 
art.  1.) 

*^  It  maintains  in  force  all  the  laws 
which  govern  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  till  the  moment  when 
they  shall  be  replaced  with  the  desi-  , 
Table  celerity,  but  without  precipita- 
tion, by  otlier  laws  maturely  weighs 
ed';  and  it  thus  gives  itself  the  best 
support,  the  most  powerful  auxiliary 
it  can  have,  your  wisdom,  and  your 
love  for  your  subjects.(  Add.  Art^2.) 

It  wiH  be  seen  that  by  this  con». 
stitutioii  the  most  ample  religious 
toleration  was  granted.  This  occa- 
sioned a  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of 
Belgium  :  in  this  remonstrance  are 
many  doctrines  which  are  better 
suited  to  the  15th  than  to  the  19th 
century.  The  king,  however,  re-  ' 
mained  firm ;  and  by  continuing  to 
pursue  prudent  as*  well  as  firm 
measures,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  course  of  time  more  liberal 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  religious  to- 
leration will  prevail  in  Belgiam. 

In  the  United  States  of  America 
little  calls,  for  our  notice.  The  war 
with  Great  Britain  had  left  them 
nearly  exhausted  in  their  means  and 
finances :  specie  there,  as  in  Britain, 
had  nearly  disappeared  ;  and  papsr 
money  even  as  low  as  the  lowest 
coin  in  circulation  had  been  substi- 
tuted :  but  it  was  soon  evident  that 
a  paper  circulation  in  America  and 
Britain  was  very  different ;  such  a 
circulation  must  entirely  depend  on 
credit  and  confidence:  in  Britain 
these  are  carried  to  a  very  }i!,p;h  de- 
gree of  perfection ;  in  America,  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  little  of 
either.  Hence,  and  likewise  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  people  of 
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the  Unked  States  were  very  averse 
and  not  easily  compellable  to  pay 
taxes,  the  government  there,  soon 
after  the  war  closed,  found  itself 
greatly  embarrassed.  Their  iSrst 
object,  therefore,  was  the  finances: 
many  plans  were  proposed,  among 
others  the  establisbment  of  a  na- 
tional bank;  but  there  seemed  dif- 
ficulties and  serious  objections  in 
the  way  of  all  the  plans.  .  Th« 
diairman  of  a  finance  committee 
of  congress  was  directed  to  take 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Dallas,  the  se- 
cretary  to  the  treasury,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  embarrassments  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  pas- 
sages from  Mr.  Dallas's  answer  will 
point  out  his  ideas  on  this  subject.    - 

**  Sir,*-I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter, requesting  for  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  representatives  an  opi- 
nion upon  the  following  inquiries : 

« 1.  The  eflfcct  which  a  conside- 
rable issue  of  treasury  notes,  with 
the  quality  of  being  receivable  in 
subscriptions  to  a  national  bank, 
will  have  upon  ,the  credit  of  tlie 

Syvemment ;  and  particularly  upon 
e  prospect  of  a  loan  for  18J5. 

**  2;  The  practicability  of  getting 
44'  millions  of  treasury  notes  (form- 
ing with  six  millions  of  specie  the 
capital  for  a  national  bank^  into 
circulation  without  depreciation. 

«*  The  inquiries  of  the  committee 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  in 
theabstract;  but  must  be  consider- 
ed in  connexioawith  the  state  of 
our  finances  and  the  state  of  our 
public  credit. 

"When  I  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton the  treasury  was  suffering  under 
every  kind  of  embarrassment.  The 
demands  upon  it  were  great  in 
amount,  while  the  means  to  satisfy 
them  were  comparatively  small, 
precarious  in  the  collection,  and  dif- 
icolt  in  the  application. 


«  The  demands  oonsi^ed  of  dl-» 
^  vidends  upon  the  old  and  new  fund^ 
ed  debt,  of  treasury  notes,  and  of 
legislative  appropriations    for  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  current 
service-r-all  urgent  and  important. 
The  means  consisted — first,  of  the 
fragment  of  an  authqrity  tp  borrow 
money,  when  nobody  was  disposed 
to  lend,  and  to  issue  treasury  notes 
which  none  but   necessitous  ere- 
dttors,  or  contractors  in  districts, 
or  commissaries,    quarter-masters, 
and  navy-agents,  acting  as  it  were 
officially,  seemed  willing  to  accept: 
second,    of  the  amount   of  bank 
credit,    scattered    throughout  the 
*  United  States,  and  principally  in  the 
southern  and  western  banks,  which 
had  been  rendered  in  a  degree  use- 
less, by  the  stoppage  of  payments 
in  specie,  and  the  consequent  inv- 
practicabiltty  of   transferring   the 
public  funds   from  one    place  to 
meet  the  public  engagements  in 
:viother  place:  and  third,  of  the 
current  supply  of  inoney  from  the 
imports,  from  internal  duties,  and 
from  the  sales  of  public  land,  which 
ceased  to  be  a  foundation  of  any 
rational   estimate,    or  reserve,  16 
provide  even  for  the  dividends  on 
the  funded  debt,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  treasury  notes  (only  re- 
quiring,   indeed,    a  last  payment 
at  the  distance  of  a  year),  to  whom- 
soever they  were  issued  at  the  trea- 
sury, and  almost  as  soon  as  they 
were  issued,  reached  the  hands  of 
the  collectors,  in  payment  of  debts, 
duties,  and  taxes :  thus  disappoint- 
ing and  defeating  the  only  remain* 
ing  expectation  of  productive  re- 
venue. 

"The  actual  cdnditton  of  the 
treasury  thus  described  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  state  of  the  public 
credit.  Public  credit  depends  es- 
sentially upon  public  opinion.  The 
usual  test  of  public  credit  iSj  indeed* 
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^e  Talue  of  die  pnblic  debt.  The 
facilitj  of  borrowing  money  is  not 
a  test  of  public  credit ;  for  a  faithless 

SoTemmenty  like  a  desperate  in- 
lYidual,  has  only  to  increase  the 
preminm  according  to  the  exigency, 
m  order  to  secure  a  loan.  Thus 
public  opinioi^  manifested  in  every 
form  and  in  every  direction,  hardly 
permits  us  at  the  present  juncture 
to  s^ak  of  the  existence  of  public 
credit ;  and  yet  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  government,  in  tlie  re- 
sources of  its  patronage  and  its 
pledges,  might  find  the  nleans  of 
tempting  the  rich  and  the  avaricious 
to  supply  its  immediate  wants.  But 
when  the  wants  of  to-day  are  sup- 
plied, what  is  the  new  expedient 
that  shall  supply  the  wants  of  to- 
morrow ?  If  it  is  now  a  chartef 
of  incorporation,  it  may  then  be 
a  grant  of  land;  but,  after  all, 
the  immeasurable  tracts  of  the 
western  wilds  would  be  exhausted 
in  successive  efforts  to  obtain  pe- 
cuniary aids,  and  still  leave  go- 
vernment necesutous,  unless  the 
foundations  of  public  credit  were 
re-established  and  maintained. 

**  With  these  explanatory  re- 
marks, sir,  I  proceed  to  answei;,^ 
specifically,  the  questions  which 
you  have  proposed : — 

^<  1st.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a 
considerable  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
with  the  quality  of  being  receivable 
in  subscriptions  to  a  national  bank, 
will  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  credit  of  the  government,  and 
also  upon  the  prospects  of  a  loan 
for  1815.     - 

"  Because  it  will  confer,  gratui- 
tously, an  advantage  upon  a  class 
of  new  creditors,  dver  the  present 
creditors  of  the  government  stand- 
ing on  a  footing  of  at  least  equal 
merit. 

''Because  it  will  excite  general 
dissatisfaction  amoiig  the  present 


holders  of  the  public  debt,  and  ge- 
neral distrust  among  the  capitalists, 
who  are  accustomed  to  advance  the 
money  to  the  government. 

"  Because,  a  quality  of  subscri- 
bing to  the  national  bank  attached 
to. treasury  notes  exclusively,  will 
tend  to  depreciate  the  value  of  ali 
public  debt  not  possessing  that 
quality;  and  whatever  depreciates 
the  vialue  of  the  public  debt,  in 
this  way,  must  necessarily  impair 
the  public  credit. 

"  Because,  the  specie  capital  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  deemed  appli« 
cable  to  investment  in  the  public 
stocks,  has  already,  in  a  greac 
measure,  been  so  vested ;  the  holdert 
of  the  present  debt  will  be  tmable  to 
become  suhscribers  to  the  bank  (if 
that  object  should  eventually  prov# 
desirable)  without  selling  their  stock 
at  a  depretiated  rate,  in  order  to 
procure  the  whole  amount  of  their 
subscriptions  in  treasury  notes ;  and 
a  general  depression  in  the  value 
of  the  public  debt  will  inevitably 
ensue. 

"Because,  the  very  proposition 
of  making  a  considerable  issue  of 
treasury  notes,  even  with  the  qua- 
lity of  being  subscribed  to  a  na* 
tional  bank,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment,  on  which  it  seems 
dangerous  to  rely :  the  treasury 
notes  must  be  purchased  at  par, 
with  money;  a  new  set  of  cre- 
ditors are  to  be  created;  it  may  of 
it  mav  not  be  deemed  an  object  of 
speculation  by  the  money^holder^ 
to  subscribe  to  the  bank;  the  re« 
suit  of  the  experiment  cannot  be 
ascertained,  until  it  be  too  late  t^- 
provide  a  remedy  in  case  of  failure, 
while  the  credit  of  the  government 
will  be  affected  by  every  circu^m- 
stance  which'  keeps  die  efiicacy  of 
its  fiscal  operations  in  suspense  or 
doubt. 

«<  Because, 
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**  Because,  the  prospect  of  a 
loan  for  the  year  1815,  without  the 
aid  of  a  bank,  is  faint  and  unpro- 
knising;  except^  perhaps,  so  far  as 
the  pledge  ot  a  specific  tax  may 
succeed;  and  then  it  must  be  re- 
collected, that  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  money  will  be  required  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  beyond 
the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  to 
be  levied. 

"Because,  if  the  loan  for  the 
year  1815  be  made  to  depend  upon 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  sub- 
scribed to  the  national  bank,  it  will 
probably  fail  for  the  reasons  which 
nave  already  been  suggested :  and 
if  the  loan  be  independent  of  that 
operation,  a  considerable  issue  of 
treasury  notes,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  bank  capital,  must,  it  is 
believed,  deprive  the  government 
of  every  chance  of  raising  money 
in  any  other  manner. 

*«2d,  I  am  of  opinion,  tliat  it 
will  be  extremely  diflicult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  get  44*  millions 
of  treasury  notes  (forming  with  six 
millions  of  specie  the  capital  of  a 
oational  bank)  into  circulation  with 
or  without  depreciation. 

**  Because,  if  the  subscription  to 
tlie  bank  becomes  an  object  of  spe- 
culation, the  treasury  notes  will  pro- 
bably be  purchased  at  the  treasury 
and  at  the  loan  offices,  and  never 
pass  into  circulation  at  alL. 

« Because,  whatever  portion  of 
the  treasury  notes  might  pass  intp 
circulation,  would  be  speedily  with- 
drawn by  the  speculators  in  the 
-subscription  to  the  bank,  after  arts 
had  been  employed  to  depreciate 
their  value.    ' 

**  Because  it  is  not  believed  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
credit,  44  millions  of  treasury  notes 
can  be  sent  into  circulation.  The 
only  difference  between  the  treasury 
notes  now  issued,  and  those  pro- 


posed, consists  in  the  sut>$crit>abk 
quality  :  but  reasons  have  been  aU 
ready  assigned  for  an  opinion,  that 
this  difference  does  not  imply  such 
confidence  in  the  experiment,  as 
seems  requisite  to  justify  a  reliance 
upon  it  for  accomplishing  some  of 
the  most,  interesting  objects  of  the 
government.  , 

"  I  must  beg  you,  sir,  to  pardod 
the  haste  with  which  I  have  written 
these  general  answers  to  your  in- 
quiries: but  knowing  the  impor- 
tance of  time,  and  feeling  a.  desire 
to  avoid  every  appearara:e  of  con- 
tributing to  the  loss  of  a  moment, 
I  have  chosen  rather  to  rest  upon 
the  intelligence  and  candour  of  the 
committee,  than  to  enter  upon  a 
more  Liboured  investigation  of  die 
subject  referred  to  me« 

«•  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very 
respectfully,  sir,   your  most  obe- 
dient servant,        A.  J.  Dallas. 
**Wm.  Lowndes,  esq.  chairman.*' 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  ar- 
duous war  from  whicli  Europe  and 
America  have  just  extricated  them- 
selves have  innicted  on  them  both 
deeper  financial  wounds  (if  the  exi- 
pression  miy  be  allowed)  than  were 
anticipated ;  and  that  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  a  long  period  before 
they  can  be  headed.  Of  the  Eu- 
ropean states.  It  is  probable  that 
>^  Britain,  notwithstanding  her  load 
of  debt,  will  recover  first.  In  fa- 
vour of  America  there  is  the  vi- 
gour of  youth,  great  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  a  wonderful  spirit 
of  enterprise,  aided  by  a  popular 
constitution.  As,  however,  good 
and  evil  are  much  and  closely  in- 
termixed in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  hope  that,  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  all  the  great  powers,  hosti- 
lities cannot  soon  be  revived  to  any 
considerable  extent,  or  for  any 
.great  lexigth  of  time. 

In 
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In  one  respect  the  United  States 
and  Britain  have  maniPested  a  wise 
deneliction  of  popular  prejudices  on 
the  subject  of  trade ;  for  they  have 
formed  a  commercial  treaty,  not 
(logged  with  those  jealous,  and  ac 
the  same  time  for  the  most  part 
ineffcctaal,  restrictions  which  all 
preceding  commercial  treaties  dis- 
play;—they  evidently,  by  the 
framing  of  this  treaty,  consider  it 
possible  that  two  commercial  coun- 
tries may  respectively  flourish,  not 
only  wiUiout  injuring  each  other, 
but  even  with  mutual  benefit. 

The  government  of  the  United  . 
States,  proud  of  the  triumphs  of 
their  navy  during  the  war  with 
Britain,  resolved  to  pay  great  and 
immediate  attention  .to  it.  That 
they  could  bring  to"  bear  on  this 
sobjict  a  large  portion  of  good 
sense,  of  deep  reflection,  and  of 
that  temper  and  spirit  which  pro- 
fit by  the  good  regulations  of 
others,  while  it  avoids  all  preju- 
dices however  lon^  and  deeply  es- 
tablished, is  nfunitest  from  the  re- 
port of  the  lecretiiry  of  the  navy. 
On  the  18th  of  March  1814,  the 
seiute  came  to  the  resolution  to 
direct  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
devise  and  digest  a  system  for  the 
better  organization  of  the  depart- 
merit  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States.  In  obedience  to  this  re- 
Yolucion  the  report  was  made,  of 
which  we  shrill  give  the  following 
abstract,  convinced,  as  we  are, 
that  America,  if  Britain  do  not 
follow  her  plans,  will  soon  become 
loo  powerful  for  us  on  the  ocean. 
The  report  also  is  worthy -of  no. 
tice,  as  pointing  out  some  faults 
in  oTir  navy  system. 

The  secretary  set*  out  with 
Ay^ng,  it  had  been  g|^nef:dly  ad* 
milted  that  imperfecfions  existed 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
naval  establishment;  $uid  hence  it 
1815. 


had  been  inferred,  that  a  radical 
change^  of  system  could  alone  re* 
medy  the  evil. 

The  secretary,  after  observing  at 
length  on  the  waste,  bad  agency, 
and  other  defects  of  the  naval  sy-. 
stem,  next  refers  to  those  qualities 
and  causes  which  have  exalted  the 
reputation  of  their  infant  navy,  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  That  onr  navy  is  not  excelled 
in  any  thing  which  constitutes  ef* 
ficiency,  perfect  equipment,  and 
general  good  qualities,  it  is  be* 
lieved  will  be  admitted.  That  our 
seamen  are  better  paid,  fed,  and  ac« 
commodated,  is  no  less  true.  That 
all  the  imported  and  many  of  the 
domestic  articles  of  equipment  and 
of  consumption  in  the  service  are 
exceedingly  enhanced ;  that  the 
wages  o^  mechanical  labour  is  more 
than  double  that  which  is  paid  by 
Great  Britain;  that  our  expendi- 
ture is  greatly  increased  by  the  in* 
terruption  to  navigable  transports^ 
tion,  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
local  service,  is  equally  obvious. 
Yet,  under  all  these  circumstances^ 
it  is  demonstrable,,  that  upon  a  com- 
parison of  an  equal  quantity  of  ton* 
nage  and  number  of  guns  and  men^ 
or  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  alone,  our  naval  expenditure 
is  considerably  le^s  than  that  for 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  in  which 
*  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thou* 
sand  inen  are  employed,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  thati  twenty  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  annually.' 

"  The  manning  of  large  ships  of 
war  (74's,  &c.)  now  out  ef  com* 
mission,  is  recommended  by  go* 
vernment  as  the  cheapest  and  the 
mo&t  effectual  mode  of  defending 
the  American  coast."  "The  na- 
ture, construction,  and  equipment 
>of  the  ships,  5cc."  continues  the 
secretary,  *<  which  constitute  a  navjTt 
form  the  basis  of  its  efficiency,  du- 
9  fi  rability, 
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tnhWitjf  and  (Economy*  and  the 
Tnost  important  branch  in  the  civil 
administration  of  its  affairs. 

«*  The  delects  in  this  part  of  the 
British  system  have  been  the  theme 
of ,  criticism  and  reprehension  for 
many  years  past.  The  mostminutei 
laboriousi  and  able  investigation 
has  from  time  to.  lime  taken  place* 
under  the  direction  and  scrutiny 
of  the  parliament,  yet  nothing  ap- 
proximating to  radical  amendment 
has  been  adopted;  and  the  advo-* 
cates  of  reform,  either  from  the 
subtile  ramifications  of  the  evil^ 
or  the  agency  of  some  sinister  in- 
fluence, appear  to  despair  of  success.'* 

The  secretary  next  speaks  of 
the  diversity  in  the  form,  dimen* 
sions,  and  proportions  of  the  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war  in  general,  and 
illustrates  his  argument  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

*<When  lord  Nelson  was  off 
Cadiz  t:iih  seventeen  or  eighteen 
sail  of  the  line,  he  had  no  less  than 
*  seven  different  classes  of  ?4*  gun 
ships,  each  requiring  different  masts, 
sails,  yards,  dec,  so  that  if  one  ship 
Vas  disabled,  the  others  could  not 
supply  her  with  appropriate  stores." 

«<  The  consequences  resulting  firQm 
this  defective  organization  and  want 
of  system  are  strongly  illustrated  in 
the  fact  related  by  a  recent  profes- 
sional writer  of  rank  and  talents, 
that  *  out  of  538  ships,  &c.  in  the 
British  navy,  now  at  sea,  tliere 
^are  only  sixty-nine  which  are  in 
reality  superior  in  the  discharge  o£ 
metal  or  force  of  blows,  but  infe- 
lior  in  sailing,  to  some  of  the  Am»- 
ri^ao  frigates;  and  that  there  are 
but  eighteen,  which,  unless  in 
smooth  water,  are  equal  to  con- 
tend with  the  United  States,  leav- 
ing  451,  out  of  5S6»  which  are 
aomitted  to  be  incono^ent  to  eo- 
Jl^ffff  »nf le^bandcd^  with  an  Am*- 
ncao  ffiga^/ 


« These  facts,*'  says  the  stcrc* 
tary,  '<are  encouraging;  and  if 
the  American  navy  is  made  fbtt 
midafale  upon  the  principle  pro- 
posed,  the  host  of  British  frigates 
and  smaller  vessels  on  the  coast 
would  be  struck  out  of  the  account, 
or  added  to  the  list  of  the  Ame- 
rican  navy,  if  they  came  in  contact, 
«*  These  views,  it  is  true,  are  pn>^ 
spective;  but,  with  a  stable,  judi- 
cious, and  liberal  system,  ihe  re- 
sult would  be  realized  at  no  remote 
period. 

•*  Having  noticed  these  excep- 
tions to  the  civil  administration  of 
the  British  navy,  it  is  but  just  to 
observe,  that  the  organization  of 
the  military  part  of  their  system  is 
much  more  perfect." 

After  discussing  the  subject 
further  as  to  the  system  to  bt 
adopted  in  dock-yards,  and  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  naval  es- 
tablishment, he  concluded  by  sub- 
mitting, with  great  deference,  a 
new  system  for  the  organization  of 
the  department  of  the  navy,  which 
he  presented  in  the  form  of  a  bill  for 
the  better  organisation  of  the  navy 
department. 

In  South  America  the  war  still 
rages  between  the  partisans  of 
Spain  and  the  friends  of  American 
independence ;  but  the  details  of 
these  hostilities  in  most  parts  of  that 
immense  territory  are  so  vagoe  and 
unauthentic,  that  they  cannot  ?nth 
propriety  be  inserted.  With  on* 
exception,  the  South  Americaas 
seem  to  be  proceedin^^  in  their 
plan  of  liberating  their  countrjr 
from  the  yoke  oT  the  parent  state. 
The  exception  we  sdlode  to  is  Car- 
thagena.  Against  it  an  expedidon 
was  sent  out  from  Cadiz,  which 
has  captured  that  city ;  but  it  ift 
doubtful  whether  the  commander 
¥rtll  be  able  tofoUow^p  hk  socctsses 
hj  aduaneing  imo  tht  iaierier.      • 
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In  the  West  Indiesi  Guadalonpe 
was  thA  scene  (^  hostilities  |  the  mi- 
litiuyand  naval  French  commanders 
there  refused  to  acknowledge  Louis 
XVIIL  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
lend  a  British  force  to  reduce  the 
island. 

There  have  also  been  hostilities 
in  the  East  Indies.  In  Cejlon, 
Briteh  valour  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  the 
capital  and  the  interior.  The  king 
ofCandy,  by  his  unparalleled  cru- 
elty>  roused  his.  subjects  to  call  in 
(he  British,  who  soon  dethroned 
h'lnif  fHid»  with  the  consent  of  the 


principal  people,  .annexed  his  do- 
minions to  those  which  «re  pre- 
viously  possessed  in  that  island. 
In  our  East  India  continental  pos- 
sessions, earl  Moira  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  making  war 
against  the  Nepaulese*  a  hardy 
nation,  who  inhabit  a  mountainous 
and  comparatively  cold  country  t9 
the  north  of  HicdosUn.  They 
fbught  well  {  but  being  unequal  t» 
the  combat  with  British  troops,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  peace  on  con- 
ditions favourable  to  tae  security  of 
our  possessionsin  India. 
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PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES,  kc 


For  the  Year  18 15, 


CHINA. 

Statement  by  Kea- King,  Emperor 
of  China;  received  at  Canton, 
Nov.  8th,  181S. 

IMPERIAL  notice  of  a  raro- 
lation  has  ocoirred,  for  which 
I  blame  myself.  I,  whose  virtues 
are  of  an  inferior  class,  received, 
-with  much  veneration,  the  empire 
from  m^r  imperial  father  18  years 
ago.  I  have  not  dared  to  indulge 
myself  in  sloth.  When  I  ascended 
the  throne,  the  Pe-leen  sect  threw 
into  rebellion  four  provinces,  and 
the  people  suflfered  what  I  cannot 
bear  to  express.  I  ordered  my 
generals  to  go  against  them;  and 
after  eieht  year>  conflict,  they  re* 
dQced  them  to  subjection.  I  hoped 
that  thenceforward  I  should  have 
enjoyed  perpetual  pleasure  and 
peace  with  my  children  the  people. 
ITnexpectedly,  on  the  6th  of  the  8th. 
moon  [Sept.  2,  1813],  the  sect  of 
Teen4ee,  (i.  e.  Celestial  Reason  lU 
Inminati)  a  banditti  of  vagabonds, 
creatc^^  disturbance,  and  caused 
much  injury,  from  the  district  of 
Chang-veuen,  in  the  province  of 
Pe-cbe-le,  to  the  distnct  Tsaon  in 
Sliang*Tun|^..  I  hastened  to  order 
Wan,  die  Ticeroy  of  Pekin,.  to  lead 
ibrtfa  an  army  to  eztermoiate  them, 
and  to  restore  peace.  This  aifeir 
was  yet  at  the  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand  la  (200  miles).  But  and- 
denlyi  on  tkt  5tb  of  the  mooD)  ^ 


reunion  arose  under  my  own  arm. 
The  calamity  has  arisen  in  my  owi» 
house.  A  banditti  of  upwards  of 
seventy  persons  of  the  sect  Teeo4ee9 
violated  the  prohibited  gate,  and  en- 
tered withinside.  They  wounded 
the  guards,  and  entered  the  inner 
palace.  Four  rebels  were  seized 
and  bound.  Three  othen  ascended 
the  wall  with  a  flag.  My  imperial 
second  son  seized  a  musket  and  shot 
two  of  them.  My  nephew  killed 
the  third.  After  this  they  retirtd, 
and  the  palace  vras  restored  to  tran- 
qailltty.  For  this  I  am'indebted  lo 
the  energies  of  my  imperial  second 
son.  The  princes  and  chief  officers 
of  the  Lungtsung  gate  led  fortb^ 
the  troops,  and  after  two  days  and 
one  night's  utmost  exertion  coai- 
pletely  routed  the  rebels.  Myfami-  . 
ly  (that  reigns  under  the  title)  Ta<* 
tsing  has  continued  to  rule  the  tm- 

5 ire  one  hundred  and  se?entv  vears. 
f  y  grandfather  and  imperial  fathift 
in  the  most  a£Fectionate  manner,  lot- 
ed  the  people  as  children^  I  am  un* 
able  to  express  their  virtue  and  ba- 
nevolence.  Though  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  have  equalled  their  good 
government  and  love  of  the  peo]kle» 
yet  I  have  not  oppressed  nor  itt- 
uied  mv  people.  This  sudden 
change  I  am  nnable  to  account  for» 
It  must  arise  from' the  low  state  of 
my  virtue^  and  my  accumulated 
imperfections.  I  can  onlr  reproach 
myself.  Though  tbii  rmlbim  has 
(A  8}  broken 
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broken  out  in  a  moment,  the  cala* 
mity  has  long  heen  collecting. 
Four^  words  **  Carelessness,  Indulg- 
ence, 81oth>  and  Contempt*'  (of  ba- , 
siness)  express  the  source  whence 
this  great  crime  has  arisen.  With- 
in-side and  without*side  [in  my 
family,  and  abroad  in  the  empire] 
things  are  in  the  same  state. 
Though  I  haTe  again  and  a  third 
time  given  v^aming,  till  my  tongue 
is  blunted,  and  my  lips  parched 
^ with  frequent  repetition},  yet  none 
of  my  ministers  have  been  able  to 
comprehend  it.  They  haye  go- 
verned carelessly,  and  caused  the 
present  occurrence.  Nothing  like 
It  occurred  during  the  dynasties  of 
Han;  of  Tang;  of  Sune;  of  Ming. 
The  attempt  at  the  close,  of  the 
dynasty  Ming  did  .not  equal  the 
present  by  more  than  ten  degrees, 
when  I  think  of  it,  I  cannot  bear 
to  mention  it.  I  would  examine 
myself;  reform  and  rectify  my 
heart,,  to  correspond  to  the  gracious 
conduct  of  Heaven  above  .me,  and 
to  do  away  the  resentment  of  the 
people  below  me.  AH  my  mini- 
sters who  would  be  faithful  to  the 
dynasty  Ta-tsing  must  exert  them- 
s^ves  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
and  to  th.eir  utmost  make  amends 
for  my  deifects,  as  well  as  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Those 
who  can  be  contented  to  be  mean, 
.may  hang  their  caps  against  the 
wall,  >  and  go  home  t9.^end  their 
days;  not  sit  inactive  as  dead  bo- 
dies in  their  places,  to  secure  their 
incomes,  ana  thereby  increase  my 
crimes.  The  tears  fall  as  my  pen- 
cil writes  1  I  dispatch  this  to  inform 
the  whole  empire. 

rtVUTHZK     PARTICULARS. 

On  the  2«th  of  September,  1813, 
a  party  of  con$girators>  seventy  or 
eighty  in  number,  entered  the  im- 
pmal  palace,  and  rented  in  it 


two,  days  and  one  night.  The^r 
attempted  to  reach  the  innermost 
apartments,  where^  were  some  of  the 
princes  and  others  of  the  imperial 
family,  but  were  prevented.  Du- 
ring those  two  days,  many  persons 
were  killed  and  wounded^  several 
ladies  of  the  palace  were  induced 
from  fear  to  destroy  themselves. 
The  conspirators  were  finally  dri- 
ven out;  and  some  of  tliem  were 
killed,  and  others  taken.  This  at- 
tack was  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
cited by- the  emperor's  elder  bi:other» 
called  commonly  his  right  brother. 
The  emperor  himself  was  to  have  ar- 
rived from  lehbl  on  the  day  when 
tlie  attack  was  made,  and  it  i^  sup- 
posed the  object  was  to  take  his  life  z 
nad  this  succeeded,  his  elder  brother 
would  probably  have  been  submit- 
ted to,  by  the  country,  without  op- 
position. The  emperor,  however, 
remained  to  amuse  himself  a  day 
longer  than  was  expected,  and  thu« 
escaped  the  fate  to  which  the  con- 
spirators  had  devoted  him*  The 
Chinese  say,  respecting  his  escape*^ 
that — "Mo-fei  Teenning" — It  was 
unquestionably  by  the  decree  of 
Heaven.  When  the  above  circum- 
stances were  reported  to  the  empe^- 
ror,  he  wrote  and  published  th^pa- 
per  already  given.  It  is  said  tnat 
several  attempts  on  his  life  have 
lately  been  made:  one  by  means  of 
poison  mixed  in  a  cup  of  gingsen» 
which  he  declined,  and  gave  to  his 
page,  who  died  soon  after.  Ano- 
ther by  means  of  contriving  to  con- 
vert his  pipe  into  a  rocket:  it  went 
off  ere  he  put  tlje  pipe  to  his  mouth» 
.while  he  was  intent  on  reading  a 
dispatch.  It  is  said  that  he  rose 
and  kicked  to  death  the  man  who 
presented  the  pipe  to  him.  The  peo- 
ple lell  ai^'  anecdote  of  him,  which 
.seems  to  mdicate  his  being  a  good- 
natured,  man.  Last  year  he  had 
occasion  to  be  displeased  with  his 
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elder  brother  already  mentioned. 
He  spoke  harshly  On  the  occasion, 
and  said,  «*Chay  Tco  she  shtnmo 
ttmgste?'*  What  kind  of  a  thing  is 
riiis! — His  elder  brother  overheard 
this,  and  said,  "A  thingi— I'll  tell 
you  -what  a  thing  T  anj<i-I  am  the 
son  of  the  emperor  Keen  lung,  and 
am  Kea-king's  elder  brother.  Now 
do  you  speak  out  and  say  what 
*  thing*  you  consider  me."  The 
quarrel  lajsted  for  several  days,  the 
eider  brother  insisting  that  the  em- 
peror should  speak  out.  Finally, 
Kean-king,  finding  that  he  could 
not  appease  his  brother  in  any  other 
way,'  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
said,  "You  are  my  venerable  elder 
brother— my  venerable  elder  bro- 
ther !*?  The  brother  then  embraced 
him,  and  they  became  friends  for  the 
time  being.  It  is  said  that  the  em- 
peror, though  he  has  every  reason 
to  charge  treason  on  his  brother, 
does  not  dare  to  proceed  to  take  his 
Kfe;  it  is  so  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  nation  to  lake' an  elder 
brother's  life.  The  emperor,  after 
his  arrival  at  Pekin,  displaced  se- 
veral of -his  ministers,  King-kwel 
the  first  Pea-sang  (or  as  called  by 
courtesy  Co-lao)  was  removed; 
and  Sung-taglim,  the  friend  of  the 
English  embassy,  put  in  his  place. 
The  emperor  also  put  to  death  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  of  his  eunuchs.  In 
almost  every  province,  troops  to  the 
amount  of  60,000  were  called  out  to 
attack  the  rebels,  or,  as  the  Chinese 
yet  continue  tocallthem,  robbers  :— 
for  they  do  pot  wish  to  consider  the 
lebelKcn  as  of  any  eonsequence. 
The  rebellion  began  in  Shang-tung, 
where  a  famine  prevailed:  those 
who  wished  to  overturn  the  govem- 
nient  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance. 
It  was  such  a  concurrence  that 
overturned  the  dyn^^y  Ming.  In 
Shang-tung,  the  rfebels  seized  on 
tfaxte  districts  in'PeccheJe,  .and  on 


three  districts  in  Ho-nan.  They, 
put  to  death  the  officers  of  those 
drstricts,  and,  as  the  Chinese  persist 
in  affirming,  ate  their  flesh'.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  human  flesh 
were  eaten  by  the  famishing  people. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  was  carried  about  for  sale..  One 
of  the  leaders  in  Shapg-tung  was 
by  the  government  said  to  affirm 
himself  to  be  Lew-heun-te,  a  person 
famous  for  his  virtue  and  public 
spirit,  upwards  of  two  thousand  .. 
years  ago,  now  returned  to  life,' 
agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tenjpsychosis.  In  the  time  of  Lew- 
heun-te,  there  was  another  hero' 
Kwan-foo-tsze,  now  worshipped  bjjr 
the  Chinese  as  the  god  of  war.  This 
person  is  said  to  have  appeared  se- 
veral limes  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try. The  people  have  it  reported 
am^ng  them,  and  many  believe  it, 
that  he  appeared  lately  in  the  hea- 
vens with  a  red  and  angry  counte- 
nance, and.  terrified  the  rebels.  The 
government  troops  came  forward 
and  obtained  a  greit  victory.  This 
rebellion  is  attributed  to  the  bad  in- 
fluence of  the  comet  which  appeared 
in  1811.  On  Dec.  9»  I8I3,  at  mid- 
night, a  lar^e  meteor  was  seen  in 
Canton,  which  was  thought  omi- 
nou#  of  ill;  This  belief  of  planetary 
mfluence  on  the  affairs  of  men  may  * 
serve  to  produce  the' effect  which  f$ 
attributed  to4t,  by  encouraging  the' 
people  to  rebel,  who  arepreviously 
disposed  to  do  so.  In  Cnina  there 
exist  a  great  many  secret  associa- 
tions of  the  people.  They  generally 
call  themselves  "brotherhoods,'*' 
and  take  to  themselves  various  epi- 
thets, as  «Teen-le.Fwing,*' Celes- 
tial Reason's  Association;  **Teen- 
to-Hwmg,"  Heaven  and  Earth  As^ 
sociation  i  "  San-ho-Hwing,"  Asao- 
ciation  of  the  Three  Powers,*  i.  c. 
heaven,  earth,  and  man;  "Pe-teen" 
Hwing/^  Association  o£  the  WiiteiE- 
..    (A  5)^  lily. 
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lilf.  The  severnxaent  calls  them 
**  Jleaoti  fei/'  Banditti  of  lUUgton. 
ilta.  The7  do  not  teach  any  religi- 
ous systeniy  but  ther  generally  sacri^^ 
fice  or  drink  a  small  quantity  of  each 
other^s  blood  when  they  take  the 
oath  of  brotherhood.  They  havei 
like  the  freemasons  of  Europe^  secret 
marks  by  which  they  are  known  to 
etch  otlien  Their  ostensible  object 
if  to  defend  each  otlier's  property* 
zxA  revenge  each  other's  wrongs. 
It  i&  said  that  their  property  is  always 
secure^  and  that  they  can  travel  with 
per£ect  safety  at  all  times.  Theyre- 
Tttge  each  other's  wrongs  even  on 
tlie  officers  of  government. 

YoRRt  Dec.  23,  18H.— During 
the  tremenduous  gale  on  Friday, 
part  q(  the  engiae»cbimney  adjoin- 
ing the  factory  of  Whitehead  and 
Pearson^  on  Bradford-moor,  York- 
shire»  was  thrown  down,  acd  fall- 
iog  mrough  the  roof,  did  much  da- 
mage to  a  new  building  adjoining 
'  the  Bank  in  Lpw  Ousegate;  and 
the  falling  of  bricks  and  tiles  ren- 
dered the  passing  along  the  streets 
estremely  unsafe.  About  a  dozen 
fine  trees  upon  the  walk  were  torn 
up,  and  in  consequence  of  being. 
flooded  at  the  time»  the  roots  of  a 
great  many  more  were  loosened.— 
At  Lancaster  the  tide  began  to  flow 
aibottt  two  hours  earlier  than  set 
down  in  the  tide-table;  and  the 
coach  from  Ulverston,  crossmg  the 
I«ancaster  Sands,  was  obliged  to 
make  for  the  shore  above  Silver. 
dak.  The  tide  cpntinu^d  to  flow 
about  half  an  hour  later,  ^nd  was 
between  six  and  seven  feet  higher 
than  mentioned  in  the  uble.  £  in- 
vadated  St.  George's  Quay,  Lan- 
caster.-—During  me  heavy  gale  on 
Friday  las^  many  persons  were  hurt 
by  the  falling  of  bricks  and  slates 
fronQi  the  houses  in  this  town,  but 
we  have  heard  of  only  two  serious 
iqjariei  bqog  susUunedj  vis.  an  el- 


derly woman  had  her  head  severely 
cut  by 'a  brick  in  Old  Hall-street, 
and  a  man  had  his  arm  broke  in 
Liver-street,  by  a  slate;  but  we  un- 
derstand they  are  both  doing  well.. 
Numerous  were  the  narrow  escapes, 
particularly  in  the  instance  of  a  fa-, 
mily  in  the  park,  who  fortunately 
happened  to  leave  their  house  i;i 
time  to  escape  complete  destruc- 
tion, which  in  all  probability  would, 
otherwise  have  ensued,  as  it  was 
blown  down,  and  became  in  an  in- 
stant one  heap  of  rubbish.  The 
number  of  chimneys  destroyed  ex- 
ceeds any  thing  ever  remembered. 

W8YMOUTH. 

This  week  we  have  experienced 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  gales 
of  wind  at  S.  £.  ever  known  at  this 
port.-— On  Wednesday  evening  the 
gale  increased  most  violently,  when 
at  nine  o'clock  the  French  brig  L' 
Amiti^,  from  Havre  de  Grace  to 
the  Isle  of  Boqrbon,  of  300  tons 
burthen,  laden  with  various  mer* 
chandise,  came  ashore  on  Portland 
Sands,  having  cut  away  all  her 
masts.  In  consequence  of  firing- 
guns  ofdistress,  and  hoisting  signal 
Sghts,  the  Portland  men,  at  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  their  lives,  got 
on  boardj  and  the  vessel's  head  was 
brought  towards  the  shore,  and  pre- 
vented from  going  to  pieces*  Du- 
ring this  critical  period,  the  cajptain 
and  crew  were  preparing  a  rait  for 
conveying  themselves  and  the  pa^ 
sengers  to  the  shore's  but  by  the 
timely  and  formnate  arrival  oif  the 
Dutch  consul  at  this  port  (who  also 
underwent  extreme  peril  in  getting, 
aboard),  he  with  much  difficulQ^ 
persuaaed  the  whole  to  remain  til- 
next  mormng,  when  upwards  of  90- 
ladies  and  cmldren,  witfa  other  pss* 
stngp-s  and  crew,  amountiitf;.  '^ 
upwards  of  50  soulsk  warn  let  oovf 
by  ropei;  into  the  boatsy  and.saftlf 
lauded  (altbpndi  the  sea  wa|  ^f^^ 
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sing  tremendously  hi^h}»  and  con* 
ducted  to  the  hotel  in.  that  island. 
The  vessel  and  cargo,  it  is  supposed, 
ifill  be  saved.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  storm  has  been  the  most  serious 
of  its  kind  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  persons  liTing,  and  appears 
only  to  have  been  exceeded  by  the 
remarkable  hurricane  in  1709. 

Early  on  Monday  week,  the  per- 
son who  ;ittends  the  gasometer  at 
the  factory  of  Messrs.  Benyons  and 
Bage,  in  Shrewsbury,  imprudently 
entered  it  with  a  h^ted  candle; 
the  gas  was  immediately  ignited* 
and  blew  up  the  apparatus,  together 
with  the  roof  of  the  building  in 
which  it  was  contained ;  butt  nap- 
ptly,  the  communication  thus  made 
with  the  atmosphere  had  the  effect 
of  extinguishing  the  flame,  without 
injury  to  the  extensive  premises  at- 
tached. The  author  of  this  rhis- 
fortune  was  very  much  burnt,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  Infirmary; 
another  man,  who  was  with  him  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion,  escaped 
unhurt,  by  instantly  laying  himself 
at  full  length,  with  his.  face  towards 
the  ground. 

Among  the  many  calamitous 
effects  of  the  late  hurricane  on  the 
16th  ult.  we  have  to  record  the 
destruction  of  the  beautiful  and 
elegant  Gothic  spire  of  Thazted 
church,  in  Essex.  It  had  been 
struck  with  lightning  in  the  stim- 
mer,  and  scaffolding  had  been 
erected  to  take  down  the  damaged 
part  of  the  pinnacle;  but  owing  to 
the  scaffolding  being  injudiciously 
fufiisred  to  remain  during  the  win- 
ter above  the  part  of  the  spire  which 
still  remained,  the  whole  was  blown 
down  on  the  roof  of  the  church 
abput  tlie  middle  of  the  dav. 

94t.«»An  inquest  was  held  at  the 
Cow,  in  Cow-lane,  on  the  body 
of  a  ypang  woman,  name  unknown, 
who  was  run  oirtr  on  Thursday 


evening,  by  the  Manchester-coach» 
at  the  end  of  Redcross-street  Bar- 
bican. Mr.  Plumpton,  pastry-cook, 
in  Barbican,  deposed  that  he  sa^ 
deceased^  as  weU  as  several  others* 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  oa 
Thursday  eveniirj^,  attempting  to 
cross  at  the  end  of  Redcross-street» 
when  the  Manchester  couch  w^s 
passing.  He  heard  the  coachman 
call  out,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
deceased  was  knocked  down  by  onfi 
of  the  leaders.  The  horses  wer^ 
immediately  pulled  up.  The  stage 
coach  was  endeavouring  to  avoidji 
hackney-coach  when  the  accident 
happened.  Miss  Roby,  milliner, 
in  Ked-cross-street,  was  passii^  ^c 
tlie  dme,  and  was  next  to  the  d^ 
ceased  when  the  coach  was  coming; 
up,  tand  she  had  scarcely  time  tp 
escape.  The  deceased  was  taken 
up  apparently  lifeless,  and  csirrie4 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Senior,  a  sur- 
geon, in  Beech-street,  who  said  that 
the  scull  of  the  deceased  was  crushed 
to  pieces,  and  that  she  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accident.  Verdict 
—Accidental  Death.  Five  pound^ 
or  the  fore-horse.  < 

Wednesday  se*nnight  a  respect- 
able man  residing  in  the  parish  oF 
St.  James'  Clerkenwell,  who  ha(l 
lately  come  from  Manchester,  at- 
tempted to  put  a  period  to  his  ex- 
istence by  breaking  a  stone  bottle 
and  boring  a  hole  on  each  side  of 
his  neck,  of  a  sufficient  size  to  ad- 
mit two  fingers.  Upon  its  being 
discovei'ed,  surgical  assistance  wa^ 
immediately  procured,  and  the  genj» 
tleman  at  whose  house  he  ttieji 
lodged,  knowing  nothing  of  him  or 
his  rcl?  "lions,  and  having  <  bserved 
that  he  appeared  very  dejected^ 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  him 
removed  to  the  workhouse,  which 
was  acconSngly  done»  and  he  wsic 
put  into  one  of  the  rooms  on  ths 
uiird  story.  The  doctor  bad  just 
(A4)  kf( 
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left  hijxL.art^r  Wing  dressed  the 
-  wounds  of  his  neck,  when  the  un- 
fortunate man  immediately  made  a 
'spring  from  his  bed  through  the 
window,  breaking  only  thnee  panes 
of  glass,  and  also  the  wood-work, 
and  fell  on  the  rough  stones  in  the 
yard  at  the  back  of  the  workhouse, 
a  height  of  forty  feet;  and  astonish- 
ing to  relate,  he  was  taken  up  alive, 
and  bilt  little  hurt. 

The  Turkish  frigate  called  the 
Camel,  Abdallah  Hamed  com- 
mander, was  recently  employed  in 
collecting  the  annual  tribute  in  the 
'Grecian  Archipelago.  While  at 
anchor  off  Mytilene,  the  following 
tragical  circumstance  took  place  :-^ 
A  Greek,  being  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  pay  the  assessment,  had  been 
conveyed  on  board  ship,  and  after 
undergoing  repeated  bastinadoes, 
was  threatened  with  further  punish- 
ment Having  next  day  refused 
compliance,  his  wife  and  daughter 
were,  by  Hamed's  order,  put  to 
death,  after  treatment  too  dreadful 
to  describe.  This  scene  took  place 
in  presence  of  the  wretched  hus- 
band, who,  maddened  by  the  sight, 
devoted  himself  to  destruction  to' 
obtain  revenge  for  such  outrages 
on  the  conmion  feelings  of  nature. 
When  the  crew  were  .asleep,   he 

gained  the  powder  chamber,  and 
red  it.  An  instantaneous  explo^ 
•sion«  which  scattered  burning, frag- 
ments over  the  neighbouring  is- 
lands, announced  the  terrible  cata- 
strophe to  the  inhabitants.  What 
remained  of  the  frigate  was  speedily 
consumed;  and  of  the  crew,  160 
perished.  The  survivors,  including 
Hamed,  the  commander,  were 
dreadfully  mutilated. 

JANUARY,  1815. 

2.— An  inquest  was  held  at  the 
St.  Andrew's  Head,  Upper  East 
Smitbfieldj  on  the  body  of  a  maa 


discovered  in  Down's /wharf,  tted 
up  in  a  hamper,  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  Scotland.     Mr.  Toss,  clerk 
in  the  warehouse,  deposed,  that  on 
Tuesday  se'nnight  two  despicable- 
looking  men  came  before  the  wharf 
was  opened,  in  the  morning,  v^rith  a 
horse  and  cart,  and  inquired  if  the 
Leitb  smack  went  from  thence:  on 
being  told  it  did,  tbcy  went  to  a 
public  house  while  the  warehouse 
was  opening,  and  afterwards  came 
to  him  with  a  hamper.     They  said 
the  direction  was  written  on  a  piece 
of  leather,  which  he  found  by  the 
light  was    "Mr.  Wilson,   janitor. 
College,    Edinburgh,"     (resurrec- 
tion-man, we  understand,   to  Dr. 
Moxu-o).    After  they  had  paid  the 
bookmg  and  wharfage,    he  asked 
their  names,  in  consequence  of  the 
unusual  hour  at  which  they  came, 
which  they  said  were  Chapmao, . 
and  then  departed.    The  hamper 
lay  in  the  warehouse  until  Friday 
se'nnight,  when  the  vessel  was  ready 
to  sail   (the  Maiy  Ann  of  Leith). 
It  was  put  on  board,  ancl  the  creWy 
on  account  of  the  smell,  turned  it 
round  two  or  three  times,  when  the 
bottom  broke,  and  the  hand  of  a 
man  came  through.    They  sent  to 
the  beadle,  to  inform  the  proper 
officers  ;  and  on  opening  the  ham- 
per,  the  body  of  a  man  was  disco- 
vered,  with  his  head  bent  back  be- 
tween  his  shoulders,  and  the  body 
and    limbs    shockingly  mutilated. 
The  beadle  corroborated  this  evi- 
dence, as  far  as  related  to  the  state 
of  the  body  on  opeping  the  hamper* 
Being  asked  by  a  juryman,  whe- 
ther he  thought  the  body  was  ta- 
ken by  any  resurrection-men  for  the 
purpose  of  dissection,  he  said  he 
believed  the  body  was  never  bu- 
ried.   After  a  short  consultation) 
the  Jury  returned  a  verdict— Wil- 
ful murder  against  some  person  oi 
persons  unJuiown*     ^ 
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^LO    BAILEY. 

S. — James*  West  was  found  gmkj 
of  stealing  bank-notes  out  of  the 
Bristol  mail,  to  the  amount  of  np- 
wards  of  1300/.  In  his  defence, 
he  said  he  had  got  them  at  a  ga- 
ming-house, and  that  if  he  were 
found  guilty,  nobody  would  be  safe 
in  takrng  such  notes. 

On  Friday,  Joseph  Akerman 
was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder 
of  John  Southcombe,  on  the  ^d 
of  October  last,  by  driving  over 
him  a  certam  mail  coach  drawn  by 
four  horses.  The  prisoner  was  the 
coaohmdn  of  the  Bath  mail  coach 
on  the  day  in  question,  and  left  tlie 
post-office  at  about  ten  minutes  after 
eight  o'clock.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  iwo-milc-and-half  stone,  the 
guard  heard  a  violent  crash,  and  on 
looking  forward  he  saw  a  cart  over- 
tamed,  and  a  roan  lying  in  the  road. 
He  called  to  the^oadiman  to  stop, 
and  tbe  mail  was  pulled  up  at  the 
Handand  Flowerpublic-houseabout 
eighty  yards  from  the  spot  where 
the  accident  happened,  from  whence 
assistance  was  sent  to  the  man. 
The  JBxeter  and  Worcester  mails 
were  immediately  before  the  Bath 
mail,  and  they  were  all  going  at 
their  usual  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour;  their Jamps  being  lighted. 
Upon  subsequent  inquiry,  it  turned 
put  that  the  deceased  and  his  bro- 
iler ^ere  driving  towards  London, 
and  that,  as  the  brother  had  stated, 
they  were  driving  on  their  proper 
side  when  the  mail  coach  came  in 
contact  with  tliem,  which  over* 
turned  them,  and  the  hind  wheel 
of  the  mail  went  otct  the  body  of 
the  deceased.  The  coach,  at  the 
lime  of  the  accident,  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road.  The  de- 
ceased died  in  consequence  of  the 
injury  which  he  sustained.-^Upon 
the  part  of  the  prisotier,  Walter 
Mansell,  esq.  and  the. Rev.  Henry 


Brereton,  were  called;  and  from 
their  testimony  it  appeared  thatthe 
Bath  mail  was  driven  at  a  very 
st»ady  pace,  that  there  was' plenty 
of  room  for  the  cart  of  deceased  to 
pass,  and  that  the  accident  wai 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  swerve  of 
the  cart  towards  the  mail,  as  if 
the  wrong  rein  had  been  pulled. 
They  describe  the  conduet  of  the 
prisoner  to  have  been  attentive  and 
proper,  and  in  no  ways  negligent  or 
careless.  It  was  so  dark  that  they 
could  not  tell  whether  the  ^coach- 
man was  driving  on  the  right  side 
of  the  road  or  not.  The  gnard* 
after  the  accident  had  happened* 
called  to  the  coachman  to  "^drive 
oh,  and  nfever  mind.**  A  gentle- 
mah  named  Warren,  who  was 
walking  on  the  foot-patji,  said  the 
coach  was  certainly  on  the  proper 
side,  and  that  there  was  room  for 
two  carts  to  have  passed  beyond  it. 
It  was  further  proved,  that  the  de- 
ceased and  his  brother  were  tipsy, 
and  were  incapable  of  driving. 
They  had  been  seen  bygone  of  t!ie 
Hammersmith  coachmen,  a  short 
time  before  the  accident,  driving;, 
on  tlie  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood  summed  tip 
the  evidence,  with  a  remark  that  m 
his  opinion  the  offence  imputed  to 
the  prisoner  did  not  amount  to  mur- 
der, although,  if  the  jury  were  of 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  pri- 
soner had  been  negligent^  or  care-^ 
less,  or  tliat  he  had  been  driving  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road  at  th«  ^ 
time  the  accident  happened,  |hey 
might  find  him  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. His  lordship  particu- 
larly adverted  to  the  conduct  of 
the  guard,  who  had  so  inliumanly 
called  out  to  the  coachman  to  drive 
on  after  the  Occident  had  happened, 
and  feprobated  such  conduct  in  for-* 
cible  terms. 

-  The  jury  withdrew,  tLadr^icr  an* 
absence 
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absence  of  a  qnarter  of  an  hoar, 
returned  with  a  Terdict  of^^Not 
Guilty. 

AMERICA  AMD'THS  WEtT  INDIES. 

^<^— Another  trophy  has  been 
gamed  by  oar  gallant  navy  in  the 
capture  of  the  President  frieate,  the 
largest  of  the  ships  of  war  nitherto 
sent  to  sea  by  the  United  States, 
and  commanded  by  the  ablest  offi- 
cer in  that  service.    The  President, 
commodore  Decatur,  accompanied 
by  the  Macedonian  armed  brig  of 
420  tons,  loaded   with  provisions, 
sailed  from  New  York  during  one 
of  those  gales  which  compelled  our 
blockading  squadron,  under  captain 
Hayes,  to  sund  out  to  sea.    From 
the  orders  which  had  been  issued, 
her  track  was  speedily  known ;  and 
next  day  the  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  Majestic,  capt.  Hayes;  Te^ 
sedos,  capt/Hyde  Parker;  Endy- 
mi^n,  capt.  Hope;    and  Pomona, 
capt.  Lumley,    taade  all  sail  in 
chase.     The  rrestdent  made  every 
effort  to  escape,  by  cutting  away 
the  anchors,   and  th^ivwing  over- 
board every  moveable  article.    The 
British  squadron  made  equally  stre^ 
nuous  exertions  to  come  up  with 
to.    But  only  the  Endymion  of 
40  guns,  capt  Henry  Hope,  could 
overtake  her,  about  five  in  the  even- 
ing.    The  Endymion  at  half-pa$t 
five  coqimenced  close  action,  yard* 
arin  and  yard-arm;    and  it  was 
^mitmued    with    great    gallantry 
«nd  spirit  on  both  sides  for  two 
boors  and  a  half;  when,  the  Endy* 
nion's  sails  being    cut  from  the 
yards,    the    enemy    got   a-head. 
Capt.  Hope  taking  this  opportunity 
to  oend  tiew  sails  to  enable  him  to 
get  his  ship  alongside  again,  the 
action  ceased,  till  Uie  Pomona,  get- 
ting up  at  half  past  eleven  at  htght« 
«nd  firing  a  ftw  shots,  the  enemy 
hailed  to  sar  ^e  bad  aktady  sur- 
rendered.   The  Eudymioa  was  in- 


ferior in  number  of  men,  tonnaee# 
ffuns,  and  weight  of  metal.  Tue 
President  had  six  feet  of  water  in 
her  hold,  and  lost  a  great  number 
of  men;  but  the  exact  amountj 
owing  to  the  ships  having  parted 
company,  and  the  silence  of  the 
enemy,  could  not  be  ascertained. 
The  Endymion  had  ten  men  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded — a  less  pro^ 
portion  of  loss  than  we  have  sus- 
tained in  any  action  with  the  Ame- 
ricans. We  are  told  that  thirteen 
British  renegadoes,  who  were  of  the 
President's  crew,  jumped  overboard 
when  she  struck,  to  avoid  the  igno- 
minious death  due  to  their  treason 
in  having  fought  against  the  BiU 
tish  flag. 

The  force  of  the  Endymion  is 
said  to  be  48  guns,  of  all  sizes-— 
men,  340— -tonnage,  19774  The 
force  of  the  Presicknt  was  59  gnus 
—crew,  490  men— tonnage,  iflOOt 
her  killed  and  wounded  about  100^ 

We  have  the  official  documents 
relative  to  the  communicati6ns  be- 
tween general  Dauxion  X^vaysse 
aifd  the  president  Petion«  They 
are  of  an  interestmj^  nature,  and 
show  great  moderation  on  the  part 
of  the  xiaytians,  mixed  with  a  firm* 
ness  which  commands  respects  M« 
Lavaysse  opened  the  business  of  his 
mission,  by  a  letter  from  Jamaica, 
dated  on  the  6th  of  September, 
whkh  is  quite  vague  and  indistinct 
in  its  prq;>osals.  The  president  re- 
plied, on  the  24th  of  the  samemonth, 
by  a  complimentary  letter,  inviting 
Lavaysse  to  Port-au-Prince.  In 
this  letter  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able; unless  the  praises  which  the 
president  takes  the  opportunity  t<) 
bestow  on  England,  for  her  s^i* 
tion  of  the  suve  trade,  may  he  so 
considered.  I^avaysse  accordingly 
sailed  for  Port-au-Prince-— not,  as 
was  stated  by  the  French  joornal- 
ists,  in  a  vtSud  sent  by  the  p<^ 
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ieau  but — m  an  En^liA  vessd* 
Arrived  ac  Port-au-Prince,  he  on 
the  9th  of  NoTeinber  addressed  the 
president  in  a  letter,  in  which,  afict 
attributing  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
Haytlans  to  "the  men  who  were  a 
disgrace  to  the  French  name,  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the 
disciples  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  and 
Carner,  and  the  worthy  satellites  of 
their  successor  d>e  Corsican  tyrant," 
he  formally  proposed, — 

1.  That  the  president  should 
recognise  and  proclaim  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  French  king.   . 

7.  That  the  president,  and  other 
leading  men,  in  imitation  of  what 
was  done  in  France  at  the  epoch 
of  Bonaparte's  deposition,  should 
form  themselves  into  a  provisional 
government  subject  to  the  authority 
of  Louis  XVIII. 

S.  That  they  should  hoist  the 
French  flag. 

InretiiTn,.he  promised  the  presi- 
dent and  his  colleagues  honourable 
distinctions  and  rewards;  and  he 
assured  them,  that  the  pregress  of 
bowledge  in  France  had  destroyed 
the  tyranny  of  hurtful  prejudices; 
that  Louis,  "like  the  Divinity  of 
^hom  he  is  the  representative"— 
(a  mode  of  speaking  which  must 
certainly  shock  that  pious  prince)— 
felt  equal  affection  for  his  subjects 
without  distinction  of  colour.  In 
this  letter  M.  Lavaysse  again  took 
occasion  to  inveigh  with  fury  against 
die  "CorMcan,"  as  well  as  against 
the  "bashaw  Lederc,"  and  "the 
other  brigands  who  were  sent  ta 
Hayti  in  1802  by  the  usurper;**  and 
atnongst  whom,  it  may  be  observed,, 
^vasa  general  Desfoumeauz,  who 
not  loag  ago  hoped  by  his  false- 
bood  and  sophistry  to  persuade  the 
French  goTemment  to  send  him  out 
o»  a  similar  expedition. 

The  president  on  tie  12ih  of 
Wovcunber  answered  this  letter  by  i| 


statement  of  the  evils  whicb  Hayd 
had    suffiered    from  revolutionary 
France.     He  reminded  him  that 
the  national  cockade  was  the  first 
incitement  to  massacre  in  St.  Do* 
mlngo ;  that  the  colonists,  now  «> 
clamorous  at  the  court  of  the  Bour- 
bons, but  lately  for  the  most  part 
satellites  of  Bonaparte,  were  many 
of  them  on  the  outset  of  the  revolu- 
tion violent  democrats,  :is  was  pro-  . 
ved  by  the  lamented  assassinatioa 
of  colonel  Mauduit,  a  particular  and 
personal  confidant  of  Monsienr'sb 
This  letter  concluded  by  stating^ 
that  the  president  had  convoked  the 
chief  authorities  of  the  republic  for 
the  21st  of  November,  and  would 
lay  before  them   the  propositions 
made  by  M.  Lavaysse.   The  Freuds 
agent  was  soon  after  this  attacked 
with  illness.     However,  two  short 
letters  passed  between  him  and  the 
president  on  the  19th  and  2pth^  of 
no  particular  importance.     On  the 
21sc  of  November  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Haytian  authorities 
was  held  at  Port-au-Prince;  when 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  to^ 
ject  the  proposals  of  Lavaysse  $  So  . 
whom  the  president  in  consequence, 
addressed  a  formal    statement  of. 
their  reasons  for  so  doin^;   but  ad-, 
ded,  that  wishing  to  re-establish  re* 
lations  of  commerce  with  France^  . 
and  to  show  that  respect  which  they^ 
had   always    felt  for  his  majesty 
Louis  XVIIL,  the  Haytian  repub*. 
lie  was  wilting  to  establish  the  bases 
of  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the 
losses  which  the  French  coloniOf 
had  sustained/  and  must  contixuiQ 
to  suffer^  in  consequence  of  the  se* 
paration  of   Hayti  from   Fraa««. 
To  tliis  liberal  offer  ic  appears -that. 
Lavaysse  was   not  authorized  ta  ' 
make  any  answer.    He  accordinff>» 
ly  on  the  29th  ^f  November,  m'lVk 
many  ackoQwledgea^e&ts  for  the  ois^ 
banity  which  b»4  keca  sho«i|^  te^ 
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Um,  persooally  demanded  his  pass- 
ports;* and  shortly  afterwards  de- 
parted in  a  merchant-vessel -which 
he  hired  for  that  purpose.  All  the 
official  documents  relative  to  this 
transaction  were  printed  and  pub- 
irshed  at  Port-au-Prince  on  the  3d 
of  December,  preceded  by  an  ad- 
dress of  the  president  to  the  people 
and  the  army,  strongly  impressing 
on  them  the  necessity  of  defending 
that  independence  which  tjiey  had 
acquired  by  force  of  arms.  "Vic- 
tory," says  the  president,  "  always 
accompanies  a  just  cause.  This  is 
a  sniEcient  assurance  that  it  will 
accompany  ours,  if-  we  should  be 
sittacked.  In  that  case  you  will  al- 
ways see  me  at  your  head,  proud 
to  lead  you  to  success,  or  to  perish 
with  you.  The  republic  expects 
that  every  man  will  do  his  duty. 
I  will  set  ywi  the  example." 

20.— At  the  late  Methodist  con- 
ference at  Bristol,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  number  of  the  Methodists, 
m  England  alone,  had  increased 
more  than  12,000  in  the  last  year. 
In  Wesleyari  Methodists  only. 

The  French  college,  established 
at  Penn  in  Buckinghamshire  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  late  right  hon. 
£,  Burke,  and  maintained  during 
nineteen  years  by  the  munificence 
of  the  British  nation,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Paris  in  the  course  of  the 
dasuing  summer,  and  continued 
there  under  the  patronage  of  his 
most  christian  majesty.— That  be- 
oerolent  institution,  which  reflects 
die  highest  honour  on  Britain,  has 
becn-so  successfully  conducted  un- 
der the  superintendence  and  indefe- 
tigable  exertions  of  the  highly-re- 
>ered  superior  abbe  Maraine,  that 
manyof  the  pupils  having  completed 
a  series  of  preparatory  studies,  and 
si&de  considerable  literary  attain* 
ments,  recommended  by  exemplary 
conduct^  hare  tieea  faoaouredsuid 


intrusted  with  commissions  in  the 
English  army  under  the  immortal 
Wellington,  and  since  the  restora- 
tion of  legitimate  monarchy,  Vfixh 
important  stations  in  the  French 
empire.  His  most  christian  ma- 
jesty has  signified  his  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  superior,  by 
tran^^nitting  tb  him,  through  his 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London, 
the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the 
Lis,  with  a  patent  of  permission  to 
wear  the  same. 

26.— This  day  the  Redoubtable, 
of  74?  guns,  was  launched  at  the 
king's  dock-yard,  Woolwich.  In 
spite  of  the  cold,  the  yard  was 
crowded  for  a  considerable  time 
before  the  ship  went  o£F  the  stocks, 
and  the  river  presented  a  scene 
truly  picturesque.  The  vessel  was 
decked  out  in  all  her  colours,  which 
were  aflfixed  to  jury-masts,  and 
was  crowded  with  several  hundred 
persons;  even  the  op|x>site  bank 
was  lined  with  shivering  spectators. 
This  beautiful  vessel  is  built  after  a 
new  construction,  and  is  rendered 
more  roomv  and  convenient  to  her 
crew  than  the  old-built  ships. 

28. — About  a  quarter  past  six 
o'clock  a  fire  was  discovered  at 
Mr.  Biggs's  house  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard  by  the  foot-passengerSt 
who  knocked  violently  for  a  consi- 
derable time»  but  none  of  the  family 
were  made  to  hear.  At  length  the 
door  was  forced,  when  the  flames 
burst  out  with  such  fury,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  alarming  the 
family  up  stairs ;  biit  which  was  at 
length  done  by  the  ringing  of  the 
belu,  and  crying  out  **Fire,  fire!" 
Mrs.  Biggs,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  a  servant  maid,  got  first 
out  of  the  house,  as  they  had  arisen 
from  their  beds,  and  were  taken  to 
Mr.  Butler's.  Mr.  Butler  entreated 
her  to  go  up  stairs;  but  thefecL'ng* 
of  the  mother  were  too  moch  alive 
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for  the  safety  of  ber  other  five  chfl- 
dren,  to  ^dxntt  of  a  moment's  delaj ; 
sind  it  is  $uppose4  she  would  have 
retunied  and  rushed  into  the  flames 
la  search  of  them#  had  she  not  faint- 
ed away :  as  soon  as  she  recovered, 
she  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  a 
friend's  house  in  Cheapside.  So 
rapid  were  the  flamosi  that  no  other 
person  except  a  servant  with  an- 
other of  Mrs.  Biggs's  children  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  bj  the  door; 
the  rest  took  to  the  roof  of  the 
honse,  and  got  away  unhurt,  afaiong 
whom  was  an  elderly  woman,  who 
was  attending  as  a  nurse  on  one  of 
Mrs.  Biegs's  lodgers, ^ho,  we  hear, 
made  his  escape  by  getting  from 
one  roof  to  another.  We  have 
only  accounted  for  two  out  of  Mrs. 
Biggs's  six  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  a  son,  was  only  nine  years 
of  age.  We  wish  we  could  have 
stated  that  they  had  all  been  saved ; 
but  the  eldest  son  above  mentioned, 
and  his  sister  between  three  and  four 
years  old,  perished  in  the  flames, 
nor  was.it  in  the  power  of  any  one 
to  prevent  it.  They  lodged,  it  ap- 
pears, in  a  room  above  their  bro- 
thers, to  which  tliose  who  first  got 
into  die  house  could  not  reach,  and 
to  which  the  servants  who  escaped 
by  the  roof  durst  not  venture.  In- 
deed, the  situation  of  this  family 
will  be  better  understood  by  stating, 
that  the  fire  was  not  discovered  un- 
til a  quarter  past  six,  and  the  house 
was  down  to  the  ground  before  se- 
ven o'clock.  The  two  other  chil- 
dren of  Mrs*  Biggs  escaped,  lio  one 
can  tell  how;  but  they  happily  did 
c$cape»  though  one  of  them  was  not 
discovered  until  eleven  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning  in  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand.  This  fire  entirely  consumed 
the  two  houses  above mmtioned,  and 
dzmaeed  the  top  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hsm  to  the  right,  and  scorched 
a  little  the  house  of  Mr.  Dollond» 


the  optician,  to  the  left.  To  aidd 
to  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  and  Mrs« 
Biggs,  the  former  of  whom  is  on  a 
journey  on  business,  not  a  sixpence 
of  their  stock  in  trade  was  insured^ 
and  we  hear  they  were  only  begin- 
ning the  world,  not  having  been 
long  in  business.  To  the  credit  of 
the  inhabitants,  tha  ladies  were  all 
day  sending  in  articles  of  dress  for 
the  children ;  and  in  the  evening  m. 
meeting  was  held  at  the  instigatioa 
of  Messrs.  Pearsall,  Butler,  Daw« 
Kinder,  Bunn,  and  Dunnett,  six  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  bring  forward  a  sub» 
scription  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Biggs  and  family,  who  have 
not  saved  a  farthing  of  their  pro* 
perty,  either  in  stocky  furniture,  of 
wearing  apparel.  About  lOOOl. 
was  raised  for  them. 

FEBRUARY. 

I . — Some  years  ago,  a  handsome 
and  very  intelligent  youth,  whose 
name  is  Henry  rargeter  Lewis,  the 
son  of  a  respectable  attorney  in 
Dudley,  was  placed,  for  a  proba- 
tionary time,  previously  to  an  in- 
tended apprenticeship,  with  a  sur- 
geon and  apothecary,  of  the  name 
of  Powel,  m  the  immediate  neieh^ 
bourhood  of  one  of  our  great  public 
schools.  He  had  not  been  there 
long  before  one  of  the  scholars,  who 
lodged  at  the  surgeon^s,  in  league 
with  the  servant-boy  of  the  house» 
devised  the  following  stratagem  to 
frighten  him :— One  night,  during 
an  absence  of  the  master,  the  ser- 
vant-boy concealed  himself  under 
the  bed  of  Henry,  before  the  latter 
retired  to  rest,  and  remained  there 
till  the  hour  of  midnight;  when,  on 
a  pre-concerted  signed  of  three  raps 
at  the  chamber-door,  it  suddenlr 
opened,  and  in  stalked  the  school- 
boy) habited  in  a  white  sheet,  with 
his  face  horribly  disguised,  apd  bear- 
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ing  n  liglite<f  caildk  in  his  hand;-— 
the  servant-boy,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, heaving  tip  the  bed  under 
Henry  with  his  back.  How  long 
this  was  acted  is  not  known,  Ic 
-was  done  long  enough,  however, 
completely  to  dethrone  the  reason 
ef  the  unfortunate  youth,  who,  it 
is  supposed,  immediately  covered 
bimsettwith  the  bed-clothes,  and  so 
continued  till  the  morning.  On 
kit  not  rising  at  the  usual  time, 
some  one  of  the  family  went  to  call 
llim;  and  not  answering,  except 
by  incoherent  cries,  he  was  disco* 
irered  in  the  state  described.  The 
melancholy  tidings  of  his  sitaation 

•  were  conveyed  to  his  friends:  and 
0a  his  removal  to  them,  the  facts 
were  disclosed,  partly  by  the  confes- 
aioB  of  the  servant-boy,  and  partly 
by  the  Unfortunate  youth  himself 
during  the  few  lucid  ibtervals  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  die  first 
year  after  his  misfortune. .  His  fa- 
thelr  and  mother  were  then  living : 
4mt  they  are  now  both  dead,  and 
the  little  property  they  left  to  sup- 

'  port  him  is  nearly  exhausted,  to- 
gether with  a  small  subscription 
which  was  also  raised  to  furnish  him 

'  with  necessaries,  and  to  remunerate 

'  a^person  to  take  care  of  him. — He 
is  perfectly  harmless  and  j^ntle, 
hting^  rather  in  a  state  of  idiocy 
than  msanitv,  seldom  betraymg  any 
symptons  of  violent  emotion,  except 
occasionally  about  midnight  (the 
time  of  his  unhappy  disaster),  when, 
full  of  indescribable  terror,  he  ex- 

'  claims,  •«Oh!  they  are  coming  I 
they  are  coming!'*  All  hope  of 
recovery  is  at  an  end,  more  than 

'  twenty  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  catastrophe  happened.      The 

'name  of  the  contriver  and  chief 

'  ftgent  of  the  fatal  mischief  is  willi- 

•  he!d|  from  motives  of  delicacy. 

WinAof  Oiutlif  Fit,  4. 
The '  king  xtrntiiiBes  jh  good 


health ;  but  »nce  the  last  report  hr$ 
majesty  has  been  less  uniformly 
tranquil  than  he  was  during  some 
preceding  months/' 

Horsi  Guards^  Fib.  17> 

At  a  general  court-maitial  held 
at  Winchester,  Jan.  16»  XSIB^  and 
continued  by  adjournments  to  Feb. 
7,  lieut.-gen./sir  J.  Mdrray,  bart. 
was  arraigned  upon  the  under*men«- 
tioned  charges,  viz. 

1st.  "  For  landing  or  continiung 
on  shore  when  landed,  between  the 
7th  and  the  12th  June  1813,  near 
Tarragona,  a  large  quantity  of 
heavy  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  when  he  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  no  real  benefit  could 
be  derived  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
as  to  produciiig  the  fall  of  Tarra- 
gona by  these  means;  and  when 
he  had  received  information,  which 
he  believed,  that  long  before  that 
time  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
would  be  near  him,  and  was  aware 
that  the  siege  must  then  be  aban- 
doned, knowing  at  the  same  time 
tlie  great  difficulties  and  dangjefs 
attending  a  sodden  re-embarkation 
on  that  coast ;  such  conduct  being 
highly  unmilitary,  and  against  the 
spirit  of  his  instructions/' 

2d.  **For  neglect  of  duty,  .and 
disobedience  of  die  express  written 
order  of  his  excellency  field  mar- 
shal the  marquis  of  Wellington, 
the  commander  of  his  majesty's 
forces  in  the  Peninsula,  by  not  im* 
mediately  re-embarking  the  whdk 
of  the  forces  under  his  command, 
(after  he  had  deteiininedto  rai^ 
and  had  acttiolly  raised,  the  siegtof 
Tarragona,)  and  returning  to  Va- 
lencia m  Older  to  assist  die  Spanish 
armies  in  that  province  in  securing 
th^  positions  which  they  v&gjoi  bare 
acquired  there." 

Sd.  «  For  ncglea  of  duty  in  has- 

tily  re^mbarkin^  the  forces  under 

his  commimd,  widkbut  any  pftvlons 

prcparattoa* 
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preparations  Qrarr^ngemeQtSy  and 
thns  precipitatelf  and  unneces- 
sarily abandoning  a  considerable 
.quantity  of  artillery,  stores,  and  am- 
iminitton,  about  12th  June,  18 1 S^ 
near  Tarragona,  when  he  was  so 
far  from  being  compelled  to  this 
degrading  measure  by  the  immedi- 
ate approach  of  any  superior  force, 
or  bv  any  other  sufficient  cause,  that 
by  due  zeal,  firmness,  and  exertion, 
the  jprater-pan,  if  not  the  whole, 
might  have  been  embarked  in  safe- 
ty,— ^adVniral  Hallowell,  who  was  at 
the  time  on  duty  on  the  station*  en- 
gaging to  effect  the  same;— such 
conduct  being  highly  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  service,  and  detrimental 
to  the  British  military  character." 

Upon  which  char^^es  the  court 
l^ame  to  the  following  decision: 

"With  respect  to  the  first  and 
second  charges,  that  lieutenant- 
general  sir  John  Murray  is  not 
guilty." — "With  respect  to  the  third 
charge,  that  lieutenant-general  sir 
John  Murray  is  guilty  only  of  so 
much  of  that  charge  as  states, 
*That  he  unnecessaruy  abandoned 
a  considerable  (juantity  of  artillery 
and  stores,  which  he  might  have 
embarked  in  safety,  such  conduct 
being  detrimental  to  the  service ;' 
and  the  court  does  therefore  find 
him  guilty  of  such  part,  but  does 
acquit  him  of  the  remainder  of  that 
charge. — The  court,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  consider- 
ing the  conduct  of  sir  John  Murray 
tonave  proceeded  from  a  mere  er- 
ror in  judgement,  fs  of  opinion,  and 
does  adjudge,  that,  for  the  part  of 
the  third  charjge,  of  which  lieute- 
nant-general sir  John  Murray  has 
been  so  found  guilty,  he  be  admo- 
nished in  such  a  manner  as  his  royal 
highness  the  commander  in  chief 
ni^  think  proper." 

His  royal  highness  the  pnnce 
TCjgcnt  Im  been  pleased|   la  the 


sameapdanthebdialfof  his^ 
jesty,  to  approve  and  confirm  the 
finding  and  sentence  of  the  court; 
but,  as  the  court  has  only  attribmed 
to  sir  John  Murray  a  mere  error  in 
judgement,  the  case  has  not  appear* 
ed  to  his  royal  highness  to  call  for 
any  (nrther  observation. 

The  committee  of  the  Stock  £x- 
chaijge,  on  the  anniversary  of  th^ 
De  Berenger  hoax,  distributed  th^ 
sum  stopped  on  account  of  the 
fraud,  to  different  charities^  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  London  Hospital  .  L30O 
Middlesex  ditto  •  .  •  «  .500 
Westminster  ditto  ....  BOO 
Six  other  charities,  SOOA  each  1800 
Nine  other  ditto,  200i.  each  1800 
Twenty-eight  other  do.  100/.     . 

each  ....:..  2800 
Twenty-one  other  diuo,  50/, 

each 1050 

These  sums  are  to  be  paid  free  of 
all  expense;  and  whatever  balanoe 
may  remain  (about  33/.)  will,  in 
addition  to  one  of  the  200/.  dona- 
tions, be  given  to  the  society  in% 
Craven-street  for  discharging  smaU 
debts. 

7^ — ^An  inquest  was  held  on  the 
body  of  Henry  Jameson,  aged  abomt 
21,  son  to  Mr.  Jameson,  a  respect- 
able  merchant,  of  Fen-court,  ren- 
church-'Street,  who  unfortunately 
fell  off  the  parapet  wall  of  the  ad- 
joining house  on  Friday  se'nnight, 
whereby  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.^-T- 
The  two  servant  maids  in  xhe£tL 
mily  deposed,  that  the  deceased  sup- 
ped with  his  sisters  about  1 2  o'clock 
on  Friday  night,,  his  father  beiQfi^ 
out;  that  he  appeared  in  his  usuu 
good  spirits,  went  up  stairs  to  his 
rooBO,  which  was  on  the  attic,  and 
immediately  after,  &ey,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  neighbours  who  had, 
not  gone  to  bed,  were  alarmed  widi 
^cxyof^Tliieves.'*  Theyranovt 
i^f  the  ted^doorandsair  acn»«nl 
ai^embfe4 
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assembled  at  the  back  of  the  adjoin- 
ing house ;  and  on  their  going  there 
they  discovered  their  young  master, 
who  was  then  able  to  tell  his  name, 
and  desired  them  to  open  the  but- 
Ums  of  his  clothes:  he  almost  in- 
stantly expired. — A  young  njan, 
named  Piper,  stated,  that  he  was 
])assnig  at  thd  end  of  Fen-court 
about  12  o'clock  on  Friday  night, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  cry  of 
Thieves!  he  hastened  to  the.  spot, 
where  he  saw  the  deceased  sur- 
rounded by  several  of  tlie  neigh- 
bours, who  at  first,  in  consequence 
of  the  neise  of  his  fall,  conjectured 
the  houses  were  beset  with  thieves, 
hut  soon  after  discovered  then*  mis- 
take ;  when  it  was  generally  said  the 
deceased  weht,  out  of  a  frolic,  from 
the  roof  of  his  father's  house  to  the 
adjoining  house,^  to  alarm  the  ser- 
.▼aiit  maids,  who  were  then  going 
^t6l>ed,  and  at  his  return  he  unfor- 
tBnately  fell  from  the  parapet  wall 
on  a  fan-light  projecting  at  the  back 
of  the  4)remises.  Verdict-?-Acci- 
dental  Death, 

9.-r-An  inquest  was  held  on'the 
body  of  Richard  Deakin,  who  was 
found  drowned  in  the  Thames,  near 
Lqndon«bridge,  on  Tuesday.  He 
had  1«.  in  silver,  and  8</.  in  copper, 
in  his  pocket,  but  no  watch,  hand- 
kerchief, nor  pocket-book:  they 
took  him  to  the  Swan-stairs.— J, 
Probart  deposed,  that  he  is  clerk 
and  warehouseman  to  the  deceased, 
who  kept  a  warehouse  at  91  Wat- 
ling^street,  in  the  Manchester  line; 
h6  'also  kept  lodgings  in  Noel's- 
couTl,  Doctor's-commons,  where 
witness  was  with  him  last  Tuesday 
fortnight,  and  had  some  brandy 
and  water* with  htm:  he  told  wit- 
ness he  should  go  into  the  Borough 
that  evening,  as  he  must  attend  at 
■Gnildhairuie  next  day,  where  he 
should  be  detained  for  some  dme. 
Hot  ai^earin^  as  u^al  next  morn- 


ing at  the  warehouse,  witness  made 
inquiries  respecting  him,  when  the 
following   letter,    here    produced, 
was  found  in  his  room; — "I  am 
damned  sorry  I  did  not  do  your  btk 
siness ;  I  thought  I  did,  but  this  re- 
mains  for  another  brush:   you  well 
remember  refusing  me  credit,  and 
pi  eventing  my  getting  goods,  reia- 
sing  a  recommendation:     then   I 
swore  I  would  be  rev  enged.  J,  M.  T. 
Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  Fields, 
Jan.  18," — This  witness,-upon  being 
interrogated  by  one  of  the  jury,  whe- 
ther that  was  the  Mr.  Deakin  who 
had    been  so  511  used   five  weeks 
ago,  answered  in  the  aflSrmatlve. 
He  Fas  again  asked  Tf  he  knew  any 
thing  of  Oiat  matter?    Witness  re- 
plied, that  the  morning  after  that 
transaction,  a  man  came  to  him 
very  early  with  one  of   Mr.  D*s 
cards;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
went^  and  found  him,  (surrounded 
by  a  great  number  of  people,  who 
did  not  offer  to  render  him  any  assist- 
ance) in  a  ditch  m  the  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess  Fields,  with  his  clothes 
nearly  torn  off  his  body,  and  a  rope 
round  his  neck.     He  had  him  con- 
veyed to  the  Britannia  public-house, 
where  he  was  taken  care  of.    He 
was  then  asked  if  Mr.  D»  received 
any  bodily  injury?    He  said  he  re- 
ceived   a  great  contusion  on  the 
back  of  his  head,    to  which  Qr. 
Young  had  applied  12  leeches,  and 
that  he  had  a  mark  »from  the  rope 
in  his  neck,  which  he  frequently  said 
was  benumbed ;  and,  in  short,  that 
•he  was  at  times' quite  in  a  low  and 
desponding  state,  compared  with 
what  he  was  before  the  circum- 
stance  happened  .-^-Samuel  -Cook, 
porter  to  the  deceased,  corroborated 
the  above  evidence,  and  added,  that 
the  deceased  was  a  man  of  very  pf- 
~  nurious  habits;  that  he  often  had  a 

£int  of  beer  and  a  biscuit,  because 
e  would  not  go  out  to  SiMXi  w*^ 
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hi  thought  he  did  not  dine  the  day 
before  he  was  missing,  or  lot*  six 
dajs;  he  was  a  bachelor  about  50 
year*  of  age,  and  was  particuLirly  at- 
tentive to  business. — The  jury  then 
bad  three  points  to  consider;  first, 
^whether  Mr,  D«  from  the  recent 
treatment  he  received,  was  insane, 
and  drowned  himself;  or  whcdier 
he  met  any  of  the  apparent  ene- 
mtes,  who  sent  the  letter  and  used 
him  ill,  and  afterwards  had  tin  own 
him  into  the  river;  or  whether  he 
fell  into  the  river,  and  was  drown- 
ed, as  on  viewing  the  body,  it  ap- 
peared  lie  had  received  a  violent 
blow  on  the  forehead,  which  made 
his  nose  swell,  and  which  very  pos- 
sibly he  might  have  received  in 
either  of  the  above  circumstances. 
However,  as  »o  proof  could  be  pro- 
duced of  either,  the  jury  returned 
their  verdict, — Found  accidentally 
drouned. 

COUR.T    OP    COMMON    PLEAS. 

THiaTL£WOOP      V.       PARLEY     AND 

CAAYCRAFT. 

22. — This  was  an  action  of  qtti 
tarn  brought  Uy  James  Thtstlewood^ 
esq.  againut  the  defendants,  to  re- 
cover for  himself,  and  tlie  poor  of 
the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westmin- 
ster, the  amo|int  of  a  sum  won  by 
the  dcfendanu  at  the  unlawfulgame 
of  hazard,  at  a  public  gaming- 
house in  St.  James's-street,  from 
the  ptaifitifPs  brother,  being  840/. 
together  with  the  penalties  thereon, 
tender  the  act  of  the  9tli  of  queen 
Anne,  cap,  14-. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Jdkm  Thisde- 
wood,  was  a  gentleman  of  respec- 
tability and  property,  residing  out  of 
*o^Ti,  where,  having  negotiated  the 
8^  of  a  small  estate,  he  sent  his 
brother,  Mr.  Arthur  Tbistlewood, 
to  London,  to  conclude  the  businefs, 
and  receive  the  pufcfiase  money, 
which  amoanted  to  between  8  and 
^^    In  the  coarse  of  that  day  h% 
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had  dined  with  a  cheerful  patty^ 
where  he  drank  radier  freely,  and 
became  in  that  state  which  tendered 
him  very  incapable  of  caution  or  con- 
trol; he  afterwards,  at  rather  an  un- 
seasonable hour  of  the  night,  fouzki 
himself  by  accident  in  a  house  in 
St,  James's-street,  eminent  for  the 
resort  of  persons  addicted  to  deep 
play,  and  being  full  of  money  he 
speedily  attracted  the  notice  of  some 
of  those  gentlemen  who  come  to 
such  places  much  better  prepared 
by-  }>erfect  sf  briety  and  coolness  to 
calculate  the  sums  on  which  they 
stake  their  money;  two  of  those 
gentlemen  were  Mr.  I^ill  Darlo7 
and  Mr.  Craycraft.  They  soon  fell 
into  play  with  Mr.  Thistle  wood, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  those-two 
gentlemen  sliould  subscribe  50/. 
each  to  make  a  bank  between  thcm» 
which  Mr.  Thistlewood  was  to  play 
against,  and  at  the  conclusion  oi  this 
match  of  hazard,  at  six  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  Mr.  Thistle- 
wood  found  himself  minus  840/. 
On  the  first  return  of  sobriety  and 
reflection,  he  was  greatly  distressed 
at  losing  the  money  in  so  imprudent 
a  manner,  which  was  not  his  own 
property  but  that  of  his  brother^ 
and  he  called  on  Mr.  Craycraft, 
who  received  him  very  politely,  but 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  restore 
any  part  of  the  money.  Mr.  Dar« 
ley  he  could  not  find.  He  in  con* 
sequence  brought  his  action  against 
Craycraft,  in  the  King's  Bench,  un- 
der the  act  of  queen  Anne^  whieh 
empowers  any  one  who  lias  Jost  at 
one  sitling  by  any  unlawful  game 
more  than  10/.  to  recover  the  same 
by  action.  There  was  a  verdicLat 
the  Nisi  Prius  for  the  plaintiff;  but 
the  King's  Bench  set  aside  the  ver- 
dict afterwards,  on  account  of  some 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings* 
Mr.  Thistle  wood  afterwards  ^ut  in 
a  bill  in  equity,  to  which  the  de£m- 
(B)  dUnt 
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dat)t  put  in  their  answers:  and  Mr. 
Thistlewoodj  the  plaintiff  and  real 
owner  of  the  money,  was  ulttmatcljr 
obliged  to  bring  this  action  in  his 
own  name,  to  arail  himself  of  the 
act  of  Anne  to  recovfer  his  property. 

Mr.  ^neant  Best»  for  the  de- 
fence»  objected  to  two  points.^— 
First*  he  dented  that  the  answers  of 
the  defendants  in  equity  were  ad- 
missible evidence  on  a  penal  action 
of  this  sort;  and  secondly,  that  it 
was  proved  the  wnts  anci  continu- 
ances' under  the  first*  action  were 
sufficiently  connected,  to  bring  the 
suit  of  the  plaintiff  within  the  twelve 
months  required  byt)ie  statute  of 
Anne. 

The  chief  justice  promised  to  re- 
serve those  pofnts  for  subsequent 
consideration. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff-^Dama- 
gest  ^800/.  subject  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  poiiiu  above. 

MARCH. 

l.«r«Died  at  Boulogne,  Smith  ton 
Tennant,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  1785,  and 
chemical  professor  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge;  M.  B.  1788;  M.D« 
1796}  a  man  in  whom  genius,  ta- 
lents, and  virtue,  were  united  in 
their  highest  forms.  Although  his 
industry  was  checked  by  a  frame 
naturally  weak,  kad  a  languid  state 
of  health,  his  acquirements  in  sci- 
ence were  remarkably  general,  and 
in  many  branches  profound.  He 
was  known  throughout  Europe  by 
several  important  discoveries  in 
chemistry.  In  this  country  he  was 
distinguished  in  a  very  numerous 
circle  of  the  best  society,  for  the 
variety,  extent,  and  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  the  singular  rectittide 
of  his  understanding,  his  love  of 
literature,  and  a' highly  cultivated 
taste  for  the  elegant  arts,  combined 
with  great  originality,  and  extraor- 
•dinarypoweri  of  conversation.  To 


those  who  had  the  happiness  of  b*- 
ing  intimately  connected  with  him, 
he  was  endeared  by  his  virtuous  in- 
dependent principles,  and  the  sin* 
ccrity,  warmth,  and  constancy  of 
his  friendship.    To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded, a  very  original  cast  of  humour 
in  his  character  and  manners,  and  a 
singular  felicity  of  wit,  uminctured 
by  ^personality  or  sarcasm,  whiA 
rendered  his  conversation  delightful 
to  his  friends,  and  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  know  him  much,  without  ad- 
miring and  loving  hiro.    The  cir- 
cumsunces  of  Mr.  Tennant*s  death 
were  most  afflicting.     He  was  re- 
turning from  France,  where  he  had 
been  several  months,  and  was  wait- 
ing at  Boulogne  for  a  favourable 
wind.    He  had  actually  embarked 
on  Wednesday  th^  22d  Feb.  but  the 
vessel  was  obli^;ed  to  pot  back,  and 
it  was  determmed,  it  the  weather 
should  be  tolerable,    to  make  an- 
other trial  in  the  evening.    During 
the  interval,  Mr.  T.  proposed  to  a 
German  officer  of  distinction  (Ba- 
ron Bulow),  whom  he  had  acciden- 
uUy  joined  on  tiie  road,  and  who 
was  also  going  to  England,  to  ride 
with  him  to    Bonaparte's   Filku 
near  Boulogne.    In  returning  A«y 
deviated  a  little,  to  look  at  a  fortifi- 
cation near  the  road;  but  as  thej 
were  attefnpting  to  pass  a  draw- 
bridge,  which,  owine  to  sorte  neg- 
lect, was  not  properly  secured,  the 
bridge  gave  way,  arid  they  were 
precipitated  into  the  trench.    The 
officer  fortunately  escaped  wiihout 
any  serious  hurt;  but  Mr.  Tennaat 
was  found  fallen  under  his  honiet 
and  was  taken  up  speechless, -his 
skuU  and  one  of  his  arms  being  con- 
siderably fractured.    He  was  con- 
veyed with  difficulty  to  di«  hoipn 
tal,  where  he  died. 

mndsTT  Cdsticf  March  i- 

"The  king  continues  in  good 

healthy  and  any  derifttion  itom  < 
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<Ute  of  perfect  composure,  which 
had  been  observed  in  his  majeatj' . 
darinfi^  the  month  of  January,  has 
eatirely  subsided  for  more  than  a 
fortDii^ht  past." 

9^-*Lord  Cochrane  made  his  es- 
cape from  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
on  Monday  March  6.  A  reward 
cf  SCO  guineas  was  offered  in  vain 
for  his  apprehension;  but  on  the 
21st  he  appeared  in  the  house  of 
commons  before  the  house  sat,  and 
the  marshal  of  the  Ring's  Bench, 
retook  him  into  custody.  Further 
particulars  of  this  extraordinary  oc- 
corrence  will  appear  in  our  detail 
of  parliamentary  Proceedings. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record 
a  series  of  outrages  occasioned  by 
popular  irritaticta  agaipst  the  corn 
bill.  On  Monday  afternoon  (M^^rch 
6i)|^riotts  persons  assembled  near 
the  House  of  commons,  not  nume- 
rous at  first,  all  inveighing  against 
the  corn  bill  and  the  members  who 
supported  it.  An  order  to  clear  the 
possaees.of  the  house  was  executed 
with  difficulty.  Several  of  the  mob 
acquainted  with  the  persons  of  the 
members  pointed  them  out;  and 
hooting  or  applause  followed,  as 
the  member  was  icuown  to  be  firiend- 
]f  or  adverse  to  the bill^  At  length 
many  carriages  were  stopped,  and 
the  members  were  forced  to  w^lk 
through  the  crowd.  The  civil  pow- 
er being  now  deemed  insufficient; 
the  magistrate,  having  applied  to 
the  speaker,  received  an  order  to 
call  in  the  military.  The  horse- 
guards  suppressed  the  tumult;  but 
the  populace  repaired  to  other  parts 
of  the  town.  They  broke  the  win- 
dows of  loid  Eldon  in  Bedford- 
•quare,  Mr.  Robinson's  (the  mover 
of  the  com-regulations)  in  Burling- 
jon-«t23eet,  lord  Darnley's  in.Berke- 
)eT:«qaare,  Mr.  Yorke's  in  Bruton- 
•??«et:  the  4oQrs  of  the  two  former 
9tut  forced^  and  part  of  the  furni- 


ture destroyed;  in  Mr.  Robmson'i» 
particularly,  besides  destroying  the 
furniture,  some  valuable  pictures 
V  v-re  cut  to  pieces.  T>>-  after- 
\v«irdiaitackedlordEllc:.b  .\  iigh's, 
w'ti)  came  forward  and  r^  u  )"istra- 
red  with  them;  and  aftet  cheeiing 
the  noble  lord,  they  departed.  The 
windows  of  a  house  near  Rassell- 
street  belonging  to  Meux's  brew- 
house,  and  of  Mr.  W,  Pole's  in  Sa- 
ville-row,  were  ulsvi  broken.  On 
Tuesday,  lord  CastlereaghN  hou^ 
in  St.  James's- square  was  attacked, 
and  the  house  of  Mr.  Robinson  a 
second  time;  but  the  populace  were 
dispersed  by  the  cavalry.  Fire- 
arms were  discharged  from  the  par- 
lour-windows  of  Mr.  Robinson's, 
which  proved  fatal  to  two  innocent 
persons,  Mr.  Edward  Vize,  a  mid- 
shipman, and  a  Mrs.  Watson.  The 
house  of  lord  Batharst,  gen.  Floyd, 
and  Mr.  Turner  in  Mans^eld-street ; 
rt.-hon.  Charles  Yorke  in  Bruton- 
street;  lord  King,  sir  W.  Rowley, 
and  others  in  Wimpole-street,  and 
lord  Harewood  facing  Hanover- 
square;  Mrs.  Simpson's,  Harley- 
street,  and  Mr.  Meux's  in  Liquor- 
pond-street,  were  damaged. — On 
Wednesday,  after  a  slight  attack  on 
lord  Castlereagh's,  the  mob  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Ponsonby's  in  Cur- 
zon-street,'  and  demolished  the  win- 
dows, &c.  Shots,  were  fired  through 
the  door,  while  the  mob  were  en- 
deavouring to  force  It.  Mr.  Quih- 
tin  Dick's  (next  door),  the  earl  of 
Derby's,  and  Mr.  Morris's  (an  East 
India-director),  were  also  injured. 
At  sir  J.  Banks's  in  Soho-square 
they  forced  the  doors,  and  scattered 
boxes  of  papers  in  the  street.  The 
bouses  o(  Mr.  Tomkins  in  Searle-' 
street,  of  Mr.  serjeant  Best,  and 
of  Mr*  Peacock,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  were  also  damaged.^— On 
Thu);*Jay,  a  disturbance  t<)ok  pi  'v^^, 
in  Holies-street,  before  the  hr»^e  ot 
.  (B2)  Mr, 
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Mr.  iOavici  Giddjj  and  shots  were 
JEuredi  bat  without  other  mischief 
•than  wounding  a  boy,  A  procla- 
mation was  issued  on  Thursday 
offering  100/.  upon  the  conviction 
of  any  person  taking  an  active  part 
.in  the  outrages. — On  Friday  night 
the  few  persons  loitering  about  ap- 
peared attwicted  together  merely 
^  from  curiosity ;  and  no  disturbances 
of  consequence  aftehxrards  occurred* 
The  corn  bill  has  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament;  and  received 
the  royal  assent.  Among  the  seve- 
ral petitions  to  parliament^  that  of 
the^city  of  London  to  the  house  of 

^  commons^  presented  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  signatures,  40,571 
having  signed  within  tdn  hours. 
The  signatures  of  that  addressed  to 
the  lords  were  estimated  at  upwards 
of  80,000. — The  court  of  conunon 
council   came   to  a  resolution  to 

'  petition  the  prince  regent  to  with- 
Aold  his  assent;  and  the  petition 
was  presented  by  the  lord  mayor  in 
state. 

The  coroner's  inquest  who  sat  on 
the  body  of  Mr.  Vize,  have  found  a 
▼erdict  of  "Wilful  murder  against 
some  person  or  persons,  firing  shot 
from  and  out  of  fire-arms,  from  Mr. 

.  Robinson's  front  parlour  windows ;" 
and  their  verdict  was  a^ccompanied 
by  the  following  observations :  "  1  st. 

.  It  is' the  opinion  of  Ae  jury,  tliat ' 
die  .military  acted  improperly,  on 

.entering  the  house  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
without  proper  authority  so  to  do. — 
2dly.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
that,  from  the  evidence  adduced, 
--  there  was  no  necessity  for  firing 
with  shot  at  the  time  Edward  Vize 
met  his  death.— Sdly.  It  is  their 
opinion  also,  that  the  firing  was  un- 

^  constitutional,  in  not  being  ordered 
by  the  civil  authorities.'* 
.  The  iury  on  Jane  Watson  have 

.,xot«jJnca  a  verdict  of  "Wilful  mur- 


and  three  soldiers,"  who  wctc  after- 
wards tried  and  instantly  acquitted. 

BONAPAKTE. 

20. — Bonaparte  is  again  the  ni- 
ler  of  France ! !  !  In  one  fortnight, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  followers,  has 
'  he  penetrated  through  500  miles  of 
France,  and  regained  the  throne 
which  it  had  cost  all  Europe  so 
many  years,  and  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  to  wrest  from  him.  There 
is  nothing  parallel  to  it  in  history, 
scarcely  in  romance.  No  battle  has 
been  fought,  no  blood  been  spilt 
A  simultaneous  expression  of  the 
army  in  his  favour  produced  an  uni' 
versal  torpor;  and  so  well  had  the 
combinations  been  made,  that  he 
advanced  witli  security,  and  found 
every  tiling  ready  to  facilitate  bis 
course. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  narrate 
briefly  his  progress.  It  seems  that, 
during  the  temr^rary  absence  from 
Elba  of  col.  Campbell,  the  British 
commissioner,  who  had  gone  to 
Florence,  Bonaparte  sailed  froin 
Porto  Ferrajo  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, at  nine  f.  m.  on  board  a  brig, 
which  was  followed  by  four  other 
vessels,  such  as  pinks  and  feluccis* 
carrying  from  1000  to  1 100  men  at 
most,  consisting  of  a  small  number 
of  Frenchmen,  the  rest  Poles,  Cor^ 
sicans,  Neapolitans,  and  natives  of 
the  island  of  Elba.  These  vesseh 
anchored  in  the  roads  of  the  gulf 
of  Juan,  near  Cannes,  •n  the  1st  of 
March;  the  men  were  landed.  Fifty 
men  went  the  same  day  to  Cannes, 
where  they  urged  the  mayor  to  go 
and  take  orders  from  him,  whom 
they  named  the  general  in  chief  in 
the  gulf  of  Juan;  bttt  the  mayor 
absolutely  refused:  heimmedtapf 
received  orders  to  provisle  3WX)'it- 
tions  that  same  evening.  He  sajfae 
day,  fifteen  men  of  the  "erpedWim 

Cesented  thezhselTes  before  "Jtnti- 
H  dem^mdbg'  to  enter  it  kt  <^ 
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lerters  from  th«  island  of  Elba, 
^neral  baron  Corsiri,'  a  distin- 
guished soldier,  covered  with  ho-< 
nourable  wounds,  who  was  in  the 
command  of  that  place,  received 
them,  and  disarmed  them.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  an  officer  came  to 
summon  the  ^lace  in  the  name  of 
Bonaparte;  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  At  last,  a  third 
emissary  presented  ^himself  to  the 
commandant,  to  reclaim  the  15 
men  detained,  and  to  invite  him,  in 
the  name  of  gen.  D.rouet,  to  repair 
to  the  gulf  01  Juan,  with  the  civil 
authcnties:  the  only  answer  which 
this  embassy  received  was  being  ar- 
rested. On  the  2d  he  put  his  small 
army  in  march,  passing  the  town  of 
Grasse  without  attempting  to  enter 
it-  On  the  4th  he  bivouacqued  at 
Difi;ne ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  two 
following  days  proceeded,  by  Siste- 
ron  and  Gap,  across  the  mountains 
towards  Grenoble,  a  garrison  town 
and  military  Jepot^  wnich  was  un- 
der the  orders  of  gen.  Marchand. 
tt  could  not  be  concealed  that  he 
had  been  received  with  joy  by  the 
soldiery.  Marchand's  corps  at  Gre- 
noble was  the  first,  of  any  strength, 
with  which  he  came  in  cofitact.  .  On 


souls j  the  inhabitants  were. loyal; 
they  received  Monsieur,  the  king'* 
brother,  the  dulce  of  Orleans,  mar-' 
shal  Macdonald,  and  gen.  St.  Cyr, 
on  their  arrival  from  Paril,  very  fa- 
vourably. They  voluntarily  broke 
down  the  bridges,  and  deckred, 
that  were  they  possessed  of  cannon,, 
they  would  oppose  the  invader. 
But  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  with 
some  expressions  of  respect  for  th« 
person  of  Monsieur,  told  him  they 
wished  to  serve  under  Bonaparte^ 
and  the  troops  uttered  shouts  of 
Vive  Napoleon  !  His  royal  highness, 
who  had  intended  to  march  to  thrf 
succour  of  Grenoble,  abandoned 
this  intention,  on  learning  the  new^ 
of  its  Surrender  J  'and  precipitately 
left  Lyons  on  tlie  morning  of  th3 
8ch,  followed  by  marshal  Macdoi 
nald  and  the  prefect  of  the  depart-i 
ment.  It  is  believed  that  the  troopf 
they  brought  with  theim  to  act 
against  the  invader,  refused  to  re- 
turn with  them.  They  took  the 
road  to  Clermont,  a  city  westward 
of  Lyons  about  70  miles;  and  th^ 
duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  infornl 
the  king"  of  the  general  disaffecUDil 
of  the  military. 


Bonaparte  advanced  from  Lyons 
approaching  ir,  he  threw  open  his  on  tlie  ISth  towards  Macon  and 
bosom,  and  exclaimed,  "Soldiers,    Chalons. 

you  have  been  told  I  am  afraid  of       Marshal  Ney  joined  Bonaparte  at 
death— here  is  my  bosom,  fire  into    Laons  le  Saulnier.     His  proclama- 

"  tion,  dated  from  that  place  on,  the 

Hdi  of  March,  describes  the  Bour"- 
bons  as  unfit  to  reign,  and  recom^ 
mends  his  troops  to  join  the  great 
Napoleon ! 

On  the  16th  Bonaparte  arrived 
at  Auturi,  without  meeting  with 
any  qpposition;  and  his  advanced 
guard  was  at  Auxerre,  only  fortt 
leagues  from  Paris. 

The  number  of  national  guardi^ 


it  if  you  like!"  The  appeal  was 
answered  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
Vive  VEmferair  I  and  the  soldiers 
joined  his  ranks.  It  is  too  probable 
that  Bdnaparte  found  there  a  consi- 
derabl^  supply:  some  say  150 pieces 
of  cannon,  and  100,000  muskets. 
From  Gap  to  Grenoble,  and  thence 
to  Lyons,  he  must  have  rather 
inside  a  journey  under  an  escort, 
than  marched;  for  he  reached  the 


Utter  plice  with  600  *horsc  on  the  volunteers,  and  other  troops,  co!« 
evcainff  of  the  8ihl  The  popula!-  lected  at  Melun,  to  stop  the  marcti 
^ot  £yoxu  amouQU  to  110.000  'of  Bonaparte,   ^*as  tiot  less  th^ 
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lOOyOOOmen.  The  best  spirit  seem- 
ed to  prevail  attiongst  them.  Thef 
appeared  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
die  king,  and  eager  to  meet  and  re- 
pel his  antagonist.  A  powerful  ar- 
tillery strengthened  their  positions. 
Relying  on  their  numbers*  they  had 
left  the  town,  the  rocks,  and  the  fo- 
rest of  Fontainebleau,  unguarded; 
preferring,  tbe  fiat  plains  of  Melun,, 
where  the  whole  of  their  arnny 
might  act  at  once  against  the  com* 
paratively  small  band  of  the  inva* 
der.-^On  the  19th  Bonaparte  reach- 
ed and  occupied  Fontainebleau,wi  th- 
out  the  least  opposition*  He  had 
at  that  time  with  him  only  15,000 
veteran  troops ;  but  other  di^^isions 
were  either  following  him,  or  ad- 
vancing to  support  his  right  and  left 
flanks  on  parallel  lines  ol  march. 

Ney,  whose  corps  is  stated  to  have 
amounted  to  S0,(>00  men,  had  pre- 
viously communicated  to  the  court 
a  declaration  signed  by  the  whole 
army  under  his  command,  both  offi- 
cers and  privates;  in  which  tliey 
stated,  ''that  they  respected  him  too 
much  to  deceive  him;  that  they 
would  not  fight  for  Louis  the 
XVIIIth,  but  uiat  they  would  shed 
all  their  blood  for  tlapoleoa  the 
Great  *^  This  declaration  did  not 
entirely  extinguish  the  hopes  of  the 
Bourbons.  They  still  relied  on  the 
good  disposition  and  numbers  of  the 
troops  at  Melun ;  and,  blinded  by 
the  addresses  sent  up  from  many 
gariisons  and  provinces  at  the  very 
moment  of  tneir  defection*  still 
thought  that  their  cause  would  be 
espoused  by  the  nation  as  her  own. 
£arly  on  the  morning  of  Monday 
the  20th,  preparations  were  made 
on  both  sfides  for  the  encounter 
which  was  expected  to  take  place. 
The  French  army  was  drawn  up 
en  Starts  on  thr^  lines,  the  intervals 
and  uxe  Hanks  armed  with  batteries. 
.  The  centre  occupied  the  Paris  road. 


The  ground  from  Fontainebleau  to 
Melun  is  a  continual  declivity;  so 
that,  on  emerging  from  the  forest, 
you  have  a  clear  view  of  the  coub- 
try  before  you ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  i>elow  can  easily  descry 
whatever  appears  on  the  eminence. 
An  awful  silence,  broken  only  at 
times  by  peals  of  niartial  music  in- 
tended to  confirm  the  loyakv  of  the 
troops  by  repealing  the  royal  airs  of 
Five  Henri  Quatre,  ^  la  Belle  Go- 
hrulUt  or  by  the  voice  of  the  com- 
manders, and  the  march  of  divisions 
to  their  appointed  ground,  pervaded 
the  king's  army.  All  was  anxious 
expectation!  the  chiefs,  conscious 
that  a  moment  would  decide  the 
fate  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty;  and 
the  troops,  perhaps  secretly  awed 
at  the  thought  of  meeting  in  hosti- 
lity the  man  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  obey.  On  the  side 
of  Fontainebleau  no  sound,  as  of  an 
army  rushing  to  battle,  was  heard. 
If  the  enemy  was  advancing,  his 
troops  evidently  moved  in  suence. 
Perhaps  his  heart  had  failed  him, 
and  he  had  retreated  during  the 
night.  If  so,  France  was  saved i 
and  Europe  free.  At  length  a  light 
trampling  of  horses  became  audible. 
It  approached:  an  open  carriage, 
attended  by  a  few  hussars  and  dra- 
goons, appeared  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest.  It  drove  down  the  bill$ 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning:  it 
reached  the  advanced  posts— "Long 
live  the  emperor !"  burst  from  the 
astonished  soldiery.  *«  Napoleon  1 
Napoleon  the  great  P*  spread  from 
rank  to  rank ;  for,  bareheaded,  Ber- 
trand  seated  at  his  right  and  Drouet 
at  his  left,  Napoleon  continued  his 
course,  now  waving  his  hand,  now 
opening  his  arms  to  the  soldiers ; 
whom  lie  called  "his  friends,  his 
companions  in  arms,  whose  honouri 
whose  glories,  whose  countrr  he 
now  came  to  restore."    AD  &<^^t 
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pHiM  was  forgottrOf  disobeyed,  and 
Idsulced ;  the  commanders-in-chief 
took  to  flight;  thousands  rushed  on 
his  passage ;  acclamations  rent  the 
skj.  At  that  moment  his  own 
guard  descended  the  hill— -the  impe- 
rial march  was  played — the  eagles 
were  once  more  exhibited*  and  those 
wliose  deadly  weapons  were  to  have 
aimed  at  each  odier's  life,  embraced 
as  brothers,  and  joined  in  universal 
shouts.  In  the  midst  of  these  greet- 
ings did  Napoleon  pass  through  the 
wxiole  of  the  royal  army,  pursuing 
his  course  to  Paiis,  and  arrived  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the 
Tnuilleries.  It  was  not  until  the 
next  morning  that  his  arrival  was 
generally  known.  He  is  said  to 
nave  left  his  army  behind  him  at 
Fontatnebleau. 

The  king  went  in  great  state  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  16th 
inst.;  and  addressed  them  in  the 
following  speech: 

'<  Gentlemen— In  this  momen- 
tous  crisis,  when  the  public  enemy 
has  penetrated  into  a  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  threatens  the  liberty 
of  the  remainder,  I  come  in  the 
midst  of  you  to  draw  closer  those 
ties  whicm  unite  us  together,  and 
which  constitute  the  strength  of  the 
state;  I  come,  in  addressing  myself 
to  you,  to  declare  to  all  France  my 
sentiments  and  my  wishes,  I  have 
re-visited  my  country,  and  recon« 
ciled  her  to  all  foreign  nations ;  who 
win,  without  doubt,  maintain  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  thtise  treaties 
vrhich  had  restored  to  us  peace.  I 
hpve  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  my 
peopte.  I  have  received,  and  still 
continue  daily  to  receive,  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  their  love.  Can 
If  then,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  better 
tenniiute  my  career  than  by  dying 
in  thrir  defence?  Therefore,  I  feel 
nothing  for  myself>  but  I  fear  for 
f  rsince«    He  comes  to  light  again 


amongst  us  the  torch  of  civil  war, 
brings  with  him  also  the  scourge  of 
foreign  war;  he  comes  to  reduce 
our  country  under  his  iron  yoke; 
he  comes,  in  short,  to  destroy  that 
constitutional  charter  which  I  have 
given  you««that  charter,  my  bright* 
est  title  in  the  estimation  of  poste- 
rity— ^that  charter  which  all  French- 
men  cherish,  and  which  I  here  swear 
to  maintain.  Let  us  rally,  therefore^ 
around  it !  let  it  be  our  sacred  stan«> 
dard!— The  descendants  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  will  be  the  first  to  range 
themselves  under  it;  they  will  be 
followed  by  all  good  Frenchmen* 
In  short,  gentlemen,  let  the  concur- 
rence of  we  two  chambers  give  to 
authority  all  the  force  that  is  neces* 
sary ;  and  this^war,  truly  national^ 
will  prove  by  its  happy  tennination» 
what  a  great  nation,  united  in  its 
love  to  its  king  and  to  its  laws,  can 
eflFect.'* 

The  whole  assembly,  electrified 
by  the  sublime  words  cf  the  king, 
stood  up,  their  hands  stretched  to- 
wards the  throne.  Nothing  bu^ 
these  words  were  heard,  <OLong 
live  the  king  I— We  will  die  for  the 
king  I-— The  king  in  life  and  death!" 
repeated  with  a  transport  which  all 
French  hearts  will  participate  at  this 
feeble  recital  of  a  scene  the  most 
touching  and  the  most  honourable 
to  the  national  character. 

One  of  the  latest  acts  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  previous  to  his  leaving 
Paris  for  Lisle,  »was  the  following 
address : 

**THB  KINO  TO  THE  FaiNCH  AKJIY. 

**  Officers  and  soldiers  1-j>-I  hav« 
answered  for  your  fidelitv  to  all 
France;  you  will  not  falsify  the 
word  of  your  king.  Reflect  that  if 
the  enemy  should  triumph,  civil  war 
would  soon  be  lighted  up  among 
you  y  and  that  at  tne  same  moment 
more  tbanSOO^OOOforeigners,  whose 
arms  I  could  no  longn'dieck,  would 
(B  4)  pour 
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pcmr  down  cm  all  sides  of  our  coun- 
try. So  conquer  or  die  for  it — let 
this  be  our  war-cry.  And  you,  j^ho 
at  this  moment  follow  other  stand- 
ards than  mine,  I  see  in  you  only 
deluded  children:  abjure,  then, 
your  error^  and  come  and  tlirow 
yourselves  into  the  arms  of  your 
father;  and  I  here  engage  my  faith, 
that  every  thing  shall  be  immedi- 
ately forgotten,  R^eckon,  all' of 
you,  oh  tne  rewards  which  your  fi* 
delity  and  services  shall  merit. 
« March  18,  1815.  "  Louis/' 
(Printed  from  the  original  manu- 
script, in  die  king's  hand- writing. ) 
-  The  people  of  Marseilles,  it  is 
said,  were  so  indignant  at  the  rebel- 
lious attempt  to  overturn  the  throne, 
that  they  offered  two  millions  of 
francs  to  the  regiment  which  should 
take  Bonaparte  dead  or  alive. 

French  papers  to  the  22d  inst. 
have  arrived*  They  include  a  Mo- 
jikeur  of  the  20ih  (the  last  which 
was  published  under  the  authority 
of  Louis  XVIIL  and  just  before 
Jbis  departure  from  the  capital,)  and 
tlie  Journal  de  Rouen  of  the  22d, 
which  contains  Paris  intelligence  of 
the  20th.  In  the  Moniteur  there  is 
$L  proclamation  issued  by  the  king, 
closing  the  sitting  of  the  chamber 
of  peers  and  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties;  and  declaring,  that  they  would 
hereafter  be  employed  in  a  new  ses- 
sion, at  the  place  which  might  pro- 
visionally be  chosen  for  the  seat  of 
government.  The  king  informs 
his  faithful  subjects,  the  peers  of 
France,  and  the  deputies  ot  the  de- 
partments, that  Divine  Providence, 
which  had  restored  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  has  now 
permitted  that  throne  to  be  shaken 
by  the  defection  of  a  part  of  the 
afmed  force  wlych  had  sworn  to 
defet^  it;  tliat  he  will,  however, 
rttire  with  some  brave  men  whom 
intrigue  tod  perfidy  could  not  de- 


tach from  their  duty;  and,  nncehc 
Crmnot  defend  his  capital,  will  re- 
move from  ii  to  some  other  point 
of  the  kingdom,  where  .bis  subjects, 
though  not  more  faithful  than  his 
good  Parisians,  may  be  better  situa- 
ted to  declare  for  the  good  cause; 
and  expresses  a  hope  that  his  other 
subjects  will  soon  see  through  their 
error,*  and  return  to  their  duty.— 
The  same  paper  also  contains  arti- 
cles from  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  An- 
gers, and  Caen,  giving  the  istrotneest 
assurances  of  the  loyalty  of  weir 
citizens,  who*  were  arming  in  de- 
fence of  their  sovereign  and  the  con- 
stitution. The  d^chess  d'Angou- 
l^me  was  at  Bourdeau^t,  and  the 
duke  de  Bourbon  at  Angers.  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  had  arrived 
at  Lisle.  Marshals  Berthier  and 
Macdonald  remained  with  him. 
Monsieur,  and  marshal  Marmont, 
were  marching  witii  a  large  force 
towards  Lisle. 

It  appears,  by  dispatches  from 
lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  dated  at 
Paris  on  Wednesday  the  22d  inst* 
that  his  lordship  and  his  suite,  with 
the  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Russian 
embassies,  were,  at  ihe  above  date, 
detained  in  Paris,  being  unable  to 
procure  passports  for  post-horses. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
first  acts  of  Bonaparte's  govern- 
ment. Ke  issued  at  Lyons  several 
decrees,  bearing  date  the  13th  of 
March,  the  substance  of  which  is 
as  follows : 

All  the  changes  effected  in  die 
court  of  cassation,  and  other  tribu* 
nals,  are  declared  null  and  void.-^ 
All  emigrants  v^o  have  entered 
the  French  service  since  the  14d3of 
April  are  removed,  and  deprived 
of  their  new  honours. — The  white 
cockade,  the  decoration  of  the  lily> 
and  the  orders  of  St.  Louisa  St.  Es- 
prit, and  St.  Michael,  are  abrfsbed. 
•-^The  national  coqkade,andthciiv 
coloured. 
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cAomtd  standard,  to  be  hoisted  in 
ail  places. — ^The  imperial  fifuard  is 
re-cttablisbed  in  all  its  functions, 
and  is  to  be  recruited  by  men  ^o 
have  been  not  less  than  twelve  years' 
in  the  service, — The  Swiss  guard  is 
suppressed,  and  exiled  20  leagues 
from  Paris.— All  the  household 
troops  of  the  king  are  suppressed. 
All  property  appertaining  to  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon  is  sequestrated.— 
All  the  property  of  the  emigrants 
restored  since  the  1st  of  April,  and 
which  may  militate  against  the  na- 
tional interest,  is  sequestrated. — 
The  two  chambers  of  the  peers  and 
deputies  are  dissolved,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  forthwith  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes,— The  laws  of  the 
legislative  assembly  are  to  be  en- 
forced. All  feudal  titles  are  sup* 
pressed. — National  rewards  will  be 
decreed  to  those  who  distinguish 
themselyes  in  war,  or  in  {he  arts 
and  sciences.«-All  the  emigrants 
who  have  entered  France  since  the 
1st  of  Jan.  1814-,  are  commanded 
to  leave  the  empire. — Such  emi- 
grants as  shall  be  found  fifteen  days 
after  the  publication  of  this  decree 
(dated  the  ISth  of  March)  will  im- 
mediately be  tried,  and  adjudged 
by  the  laws  established  for  that  pur- 
pose, unless  they  can  prove  igno- 
rance of  this  decree;  in  that  case, 
they  will  merely  be  arrested,  sent 
out  of  France,  and  have  their  pro- 
perty sequestrated.— All  promo- 
tions in  the  legion  of  honour  confer- 
red by  JLouis  are  null^  unless  made 
in  favour*of  those  who  deserve  well 
of  their  country.— The  change  in 
the  decollation  of  the  leg;ion  of  ho- 
nour is  null.  All  its  privileges  are 
re-esublisbed, — ^The  electoral  col- 
kget  ax«  to  meet  in  May,  to  new- 
model  the  constitution,  according 
to  the  interests  gaxd  the  wiU  of  .the 
naiioiif  and  to  assist  in  the  corona- 


tion of  the  enipie«i  and  the  king  oi 
Rome. 

In  the  list  of  his  new  ministera. 
are  Gaudin;  Maret»  Fouche,  Da- 
voust,  and  Savary. 

An  imperial  decree,  dated  Thuib 
leries,  March  21,  declares  that  the 
mobiliary  national  guard  shall  not 
be  put  into  activity;  and  that  the 
corps  of  volunteers  shall  be  disband- 
ed. Another  of  the  2Qth  nominatM 
general  Carnot  a  count  of  the  tm« 
pire,  8cc,  for  his  defence  of  Antw«rp» 

Caulincourt  has  been  dispatdm 
to  Germany^  to  invite  the  archdu- 
chess Maria  Louisa  to  Paris*   - 

Bonaparte,  on  his  return  ta 
France,  issued  addresses  to  tha 
French  people,  and  to  the  armyn 
dated  on  the  day  of  his  landing* 
We  subjoin  the  latter  at  length.      ' 

Gulf/j  ofjuany  Marih  1. 
Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 

the  constitution  of  the  empii% 

emperor  of  the  French,  &c.  &c* 

TO   THB  ARMY. 

Soldiers!— We  are  not  conquer* 
ed :  two  men  risen  from  our  ranks 
[Augereau  and  Marmont]  betrays 
ed  our  laurels,  their  country,  their 
prince,  their  benefactor.  Thote 
whom  during  the  twenty-five  yeazs 
we  have  seen  traversing  all  Europe 
to  raise  up  enemies  against  us;  who 
have  passed  their  •  lives  in  fighting 
against  us  in  the  ranks  of  foreign 
armies,  cursing  our  fine  France* 
shall  they  pretend  to  command  and 
control  our  eagles,  on  which  ther 
have  not  dared  ever  to  look  ?  Shall 
we  endure  that  they  should  inherit 
the  fruits  of  our  glorious  labours— 
that  they  should  clothe  themselve*. 
-with  our  honours  and  our  goods-^ 
that  tliey  should  calumniate  oar 
glory?  If  their  reign  should  con- 
tinue, all  would  be  lost,  even  the 
-memory  of  those  immortal  days. 
<  With  what  fury  do  they  pervert  their 
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¥cry  nature!  They  seek  to  poison 
what  the  world  admires;  and  if 
there  sliH  remain  any  defenders  of 
our  glory*  it  is  among  those  very 
enemies  whom  we  have  fought  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Soldiers!  in  my 
ci3e  I  heard  your  voice :  I  have 
arrived  through  all  obstacles  and  all 
perih:  your  general^  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  educated  under  your  banners, 
it  restored  -to  you :  come  and  join 
bim»  Tear  down  those  colours 
which  the  nation  has  proscribed,  and 
which  for  25  years  served  as  a  ral- 
lymg  signal  to  all  the  enemies  of 
France :  mount  the  cockade  tri-co- 
fcnir ;  you  bore  it  in  the  days  of  our 
greatness.'  We  must  forget  that  we 

/  have  been  masters  of  nations :  but 
we  must  not  suffer  any  to  intermed- 
dle in  our  aiSatrs*  Who  shall  pre- 
sume to  be  master  ovei;  us?    Who 

'  wonld  have  the  power  ?  Recover 
Aose  eagles  which  you  had  at  Ukn, 
at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  at 
Friedland,  at  Tudela,  at  Eckmuhl, 
at  Esslin?,  at  Wagram,  at  Smolen- 
Acf,  at  Moscow,  at  Luizen,  at  Vur- 
ken,  at  Montmirail.  Do  you  think 
tint  the  handful  of  Frenchmen,  who 
are  now  so  arrogant,  will  endure  to 
look  on  them  I  They  shall  return 
whence  they  came,  and  there  if  they 
please  they  shall  reign  as  tliey  pre- 
tend to  have  reigned  during  19 
years.  Your  possessions,  ybur  rank, 
your  glory,  the  possessions,  the  rank, 
the  glory  of  your  children,  have  no 
greater  enemies  than  those  princes 
whom  foreigners  have  imposed  up- 
on  us ;  they  are  the  enemies  of  our 
glory,  because  the  recital  of  so  ma* 
ny  heroic'actions,  which  have  glori- 
fied the  people  of  France  fightin'g 
against  them,  lo  withdraw  them- 
selves from  their  yoke,  is  their  con- 
demnation. The  .veterans  of  the  ay- 
mn^  of  At  Sambre  and  the  Meu&e, 


of  the  Rhine,  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  of 
the  West,  of  the  grand  army,  are 
all  humiliated;  their  honourable 
wounds  are  disgraced^  their  suc- 
cesses were  crimes:  diose  heroes 
were  rebels,  if,  as  the  enemies  of  the 
people  pretend,  the  legitimate  sove- 
reigns were  in  the  midst  of  the  fo- 
reign armies.  Hqnours,  rewards, 
affections,  are  given  to  those  who 
have  served  against  the  country  and 
us.  Soldiers!  come  and  range 
yourselves  under  the  standards  of 
your  chief;  his  existence  is  only 
composed  of  yours;  his  rights  are 
only  those  of  the  people  and  yours: 
his  interest^  his  honour,  his  glory, 
are  no  other  than  your  interest,  your 
honour,  and  your  glory.  Victory 
shall  march  at  the  charge-step;  the 
eagle,  with  the  national  colours, 
shall  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  even 
to  thetower^ofNotre-dame»  Then 
you  will  be  able  to  show  your  scars 
with  honour;  then  you  will  beaUe 
to  glory  tn  what  you  have  done; 
you  will  be  the  drKverers  of  the 
country.  In  your  old  age»  sur- 
rounded and  esteemed  by  your  fel« 
low-citizens,  they  will  hear  you  with 
respect  whik,  you  recount  your  high 
deeds;  you  will  be  able  to  say  with 
prid*: — ^*And  I,  too,  was  part  of 
that  grand  army,  whidi  entered 
twice  the  walls  of  Vienna,  those  of 
Rome,  of  Berlin,  of  Madrid,  oi 
Moscow;  and  which  deli vered Paris 
from  the  foul  blot  that  treasoft, 
and  the  presence  of  the  enemyt  in)- 
printed  on  iu*  Honoured  be  those 
brave  soldiers,  the  glory  of  the  conn* 
try;  and  eternal  shame  to  those 
guilty  Frenchmen,  in  whatever  rank 
fortune  caused  them  to  be  bom,  wbe 
fought  for'  25  yeaw  unth  thefo* 
reigner,  to  tear  the  bosom  of  the 
country. 
By  the  emperor»  (ftgned) 

The 
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The  grand  mafsbsd  performing  the 
funcdonf  of  major^ffeneral  of  the 
grand  army.  BsmLAND^ 

The  vast  importance  of  the  intel- 
ligence from  France  this  month  re- 
euces  almost  to  insignificance  that 
from  all  other  nations.  Oar  re- 
naming notices,  therefore,  will  oc- 
cupy bnt  little  space. 

THE    ir.ETHERLANDf. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince 
tovereigB  was  on  the  17th  inst.  so- 
lemnly proclaimed  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlander at  the  Hague,  with  great 
pomp,  and  amidst  Uie  unbounded 
acclamatiom  of  the  people.  In  the 
evening  the  whole  town  was  splen- 
didly illuminated.  His  majesty's 
title  is,  «*  William  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
piince  of  Orange  Nassau,  and  duke 
of  Luxemburg."  His  eldest  son  is 
to  be  called  *•  prince  of  Orange/' 

A  letter  from  Brussels,  March 
19,  %ays,  **  the  Prussian  army  under 

rral  Kleist  is  in  full  march  from 
banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
French  frontiers.  Lord  Wellington 
is  coming  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  which  is  to  be  united  for 
the  protection  of  Belgium*  The 
highest  indignation  was  excited  at 
Vienna  by  the  news,  that  the  man 
who  was  so  long  the  tyrant  of  £u* 
rope  seeks  ag»n  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 
Three  thousand  Hanoverian  troops 
have  just  arrived  here,  marching  to 
the  frontiers  of  France/' 

Another  letter,  dated  March  20, 
says,  *' All  is  in  arms,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Switzerland  to  the  North 
Sea.  Nnmerous^urmies  ar^  advan- 
cing to  enter  France,  if  the  traitors, 
who  desire  only  the  misery  of  their 
country,  should  unhappily  hare  any 
success*  The  Bavarian  and  Wir- 
ttmburg  troops  are  in  motion  on 
the  U^per  Rhme.  The  Pnmians 
are  gomg  to  form  a  camp  at  Arlonr$ 
a  qunp  will  be  formed  bttore  Moo$, 


and  one  before  Touniay*  A  regi- 
ment of  Prussian  black  hussars  is- 
said  to  be  lent  to  our  sovereign^  and 
to  be  expected  this  week.  Numerous 
English  troops  will  be.  soon  here^ 
anda  very  large  Dutch  force  is  in 
motion.  Never  did  the  annals  of 
Europe  present  such  remarkable 
events:  and  all  nations  loudly  in- 
voke vengeance  on  the  heads  oi  thb 
monsters  who  breathe  but  in  the 
midst  of  bloody  carnage,  and  de- 
struction*" 

OSRMaifT. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Ck)nd« 
nental  papers,  that  the  congress  has 
at  length  settled  the  fate  ef  Saxony. 

Prussia  obtains 'a  portion  only  of 
that  country;  the  population  of 
which  is  estimated  in  some  accounts 
ai  700,000,  and  in  others  {KX)»000; 
the  whole  of  Saxony  com  prises  about 
two  millions.  The  part  that  remains 
to  the  king  of  Saxony,  amounting 
to  about  two-diirds  of  the  whole  po^ 
pulation,  excels  in  arts  and  manu* 
factures,  and  comprises  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  the  two  principal  cities. 
The  part  ceded  to  Piussiai  which  it- 
the  eastern  side,  is  the  richer  of  the 
two  in  natural  productions.  In  adr 
dition  to  this  accession  of  territory, 
Prussia  receives  further  indemnities 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
also  ThorU)  and  Kalisch  in  Poland^ 

A  letter  from  Vienna  states,  that 
sir  Sidney  Smith  has  received  from 
the  emperor  of  Russia  and  other  sOr 
verei^s  promises  of  unlimited  sup- 
port in  the  plan  for  checking  the 
depredations  of  the  Barbary  States, 
and  giving  freedom  tp  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Baltic. 
Important  declaration  of  the  allied 

powers  in  congress,  reladve  tQ 

the  entrance  of  Bonaparte  ixH* 

France. 

BruueUt  Mar  A  22-- ^I«etter^tp. 
his  excellency  count  ^e  ThieaoflSe 
minuter  of  justice. 
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^Mylord— I  have  just  received 
the  news  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
lias  entered  Paris^  which  citv  the 
king  has  kft  to  repair  to  l.i$!e» 
Though  this  news  is  not  yet  official, 
I  have  every  reason  to  helteve  it 
true.  It  is  amisfbrtune for  France, 
Ki3t  it  must  not  exci|:e  any  cooster- 
aation  anions:  us;  on  the  contrary, 
let  as  redouhle  our  activity  and  zeal 
to  take  measures  at  this  moment. 
I  engage  to  neglect  nothing  to  se- 
cure our  country  from  a  foreign  in- 
Yaston ;  but  I  depend  also  upon  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  my 
leUow-coontryhien,  in  case  the  dan- 
wtT  should  approach.  You  will  see 
pj  r^e  inclo^d  declaration  of  the 
ia^h  alKed  powers,  which. I  have 
this  moment  received  from  Vienna, 
that  they  are  all  agreed  in  support- 
«M^  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIH. 
Please  to  take  the  necessary  mea« 
aores  for  givmg  publicity  to  this 
news.— Wholly  yours, 

«*  William,  prince  of  Orange/' 

DXCLAKATION. 

The  powers  who  have  signed 
At  treaty  of  Paris,  assembled  at  the 
congress  at  Vienna,  being  informed 
of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  Bonapar- 
te,  and  of  his  entrance  into  France 
with  an  armed  force,  owe  it  to  tlieir 
own  dignity  and  the  interest  .of  bo* 
cial  order,  to  make  a  solemn  decla- 
ration of  the  sentiments  which  this 
event  has  excited  in  them.  By  thus 
1)reaking^  the  convention  which  had 
established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba, 
Bonaparte  destroys  the  only  legal 
thie  on  which  his  existence  depend- 
cd-r^y  appearing  again  in  France 
vith  projects  of  confusion  and  dis- 
order, he  has  deprived  himself  of 
'^  protection  of  the  law,  and  h^s 
manifesUrd  to  the  universe,  that 
^ere  can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce 
whhhira.-^The  powers  consequent- 
^4^ckre|  that  NapOleoa  Bonaparte 


has  placed  himself  without  the  pale 
of  civil  and  social  relati6ns;    and 
that,  as  an  enemy  axkl  disturber  of 
the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he  has 
rendered   himself  liable  to  public 
vengeance. — ^They  declare   at  the 
same  time,  that,  firmly  resolved  to 
maintain  entire  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  SOtli  May,  1814;,  and  the  dispo- 
sitions sanctioned    by  that   treaty^ 
and  those  which  they  have  resolved 
on,  or  shall  hereafter  resolve  on,  t9 
complete  and  to  consolidate  it,  they 
will  employ  all  their  means,   and 
wiU  unite  all  their  efforts;  that  the 
general   peace,  the  object   of  the 
Irishes  of  Europe,  and  tlie  constant 
purpose  of  their  labours,  may  not 
again  be  troubled;  and  to  guaran* 
ty  against    every  attempt    which 
shall  threaten  to  replunge  the  world 
into  the  disorders ' and  mtseries  of 
revol  utions.    And  altliough  entirely 
persuaded  that  all  France,  rallying 
round  its  legitimate  sovereign,  will 
immediately  annihilate  this  last  at« 
tempt  of  a  criminal  and  impotent 
delirium;  all  the  sovereigns  of  £u« 
rope  animated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments, and    cruided   by  the  same 
principles,  declare  that  if,  contrary 
to  all  calculations,  there  should  re- 
sult from  this  event  any  r^l  danger, 
tliey  will  be  ready  to  give  to  tlie  king 
of  France,  and  to  thi^  French  nst^ 
tion,  or  to  any  other  government 
that  shall  be  attacked,  as  soon  as 
tliey  shall  be  called  upon,  all  the  as- 
sistance requisite  to  restore  public 
tranquillity,  and  to  make  a  com- 
mon cause  against  all  those  who 
should  undertake  to  compromise  it 
—The  present  declaration  ins^ted 
in  the  register  of  tlie  congress  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,    on  (£e*  ISth 
March,  1815,  shall  be  made  public. 
Done  and  attested  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  high  powers  who 
signed  the  treaty  oTParis;  Vjcoo^ 
l&hl4:a»i^  iSlS. 
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Here  follbV  the  vignfttnres,  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  courts; 
—Austria,  prince  Metternich,  ba- 
ron Wissenberg. — France,  prince 
Talleyrand,  the  duke  of  Dalberg, 
Latour  du  Pin,  count  Alexis  and 
Noailles.— Great  Britain,  Welling- 
ton»  Clancarty,  Cathcart,  Stewart. 
— Portugal,  count  Pamella  Sal- 
donlia  Lobs.—- Prussia,  prince  Har- 
deriberc^,  baron  Humbolt. — Russia, 
count  Rasnmowsky,  count  Staee- 
keiber^,  count  NesseIrode.--*Spain, 
P.  Gom^z  Labrador. — Sweden. 
Lafmenhelm. 

AMERICA. 

Dispatches  from  major-general 
Lambert  have  rekted  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  British  army  before  New 
Orleans.  The  British  loss  upon 
thi^  occasion  amounts  to  2,450  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  misting,  inclu- 
ding gens.  Pakenham  and  Gibbs, 
the  first  ^d  second  in  command^ 
killed ;  and  gen.  Keane,  the  thhxi 
in  command,  wounded.  The  navy 
had  no  share  in  die  action. 

The  tteaty  of  peace,  concluded  at 
Ghent,  between  his  majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the 
S4th  of  Dec.  last,  was  ratified  at 
Washington,  Feb.  17,  at  11  P.  M. 

On  Tnursday  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don pretaftted,  not  very  judiciously, 
a  petition  to  the  regent,  to  beg  htm 
not  to  give  his  assent  to  the  com 
bill,  who  was  pleased  to  remm  the 
following  reply:— 

"  I*  nave  heard  with  the  greatest 
c<Mtem  the  isenthnents  -costxined  -in 
^1%  Vour 'address*  and  petition. 

♦*  r  shall  eter  be  desirous  of  pay- 
ing to  the  representations  of  any 
l^^nof  his  Majesty  Vytxbjeots,  all  die 
■attention  which  may  1>e  consistent 
^th  thcf  littty  Imposed  ispcm  me  by 
the' sacred  tnuc  committed  to  my 
charge. 

^But  I  ftel  that  it  would  be  a 
«6i^dictiOA  of  that  4utfi  if,in  com- 


pliance niirtth  the  'widke»  Ttbieh  .yofi 
have  thought  proper  to  eryuejj,  M 
were  to  withhold  me  royal  aanctioh 
from  the  important  sieafiuie  winch 
now  awaits  it,  and  so  to  excfcise 
the  king's  prerogatiTe,  as  to  indi- 
cate a  want  of  confidence  in  a  parlUi«- 
ment,  which^  under  difficulties  the 
most  tryine,  has,  by  the  wisdoi% . 
vigour,  and  firmness  of  its  conduett 
invariably  upheld  the  honour  of  hit 
majesty's  crown,  and  promoted  the 
best  interests  of  his  people." 

LO|lD  COCHRANB. 

20.— Lord  Cochrane  was  taken-iii- 
to  custody  on  Tuesday,  in  tjae  house 
of  connnons^  under  eireamftances 
which  render  it  as  remarkaUe  as  hi« 
escape  from  priison.-^About  balf^ 
past  one  o'clock  his  lordship  was 
seen  passing  hastily  through  the 
avenues  of  die  house  to  the  lobbyt 
across  which  he  went  with  great  pve- 
cipitation  into  the  body  of  die  hoase^ 
After  remaining  there  a  short  time» 
he  can)e  out  agam  and  went  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  jborrington,  to  <ake 
the  preliminary  steps  necessary^ 
his  taking  his  seat  in  the  house,  aad 
a  messenger,  at  his  request,  was 
dispatdied  to  the  Crown^offioe  in 
Ghance^4ane,  for  the  writ  of  his 
return  as  the  representtitive  of  the 
city  of  Westminster.  His  loriiship 
then  returned  to  die  house,  and,  to- 
kinff  hi  $  seat  on  the  treasury  bench, 
took  from  his  poeket  a .  ^mphlet  - 
Jmd  some  manuscripts,  whiclvhe  be- 
'^an  to  read  in  a  loud  tone.  Infor« 
mation  of  his  lordship's  appearance 
in  the  house  having  been  sent  to^the 
King's  Bench,  the  officers,  accom- 
panied by  William  Jones,  esq.  the 
marshal,  set  off  in  search  of  hun. — 
Mr.  Jones  entered  the  house*  of  com* 
tnons,  accompanied  by  Mr*  Laven- 
der the  officer,  Mr.  Pace,  and  Mr. 
Gibbon,  his  own  tipstaiT.  LavBiv 
derand  Pace  advanced  respeafuUy 
towards  his  lorcUhrp*  aod  ihe  hv" 
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tntr  said,  ^  My  lord,  yoa  are  my 
prisoaer^"   Lord  Cochrane  immedU 
ately  demanded  his  authority :  upon 
which  Lavender  replied,  **  My  lord, 
iny  authority  is  the  publie  procla- 
mation of  the  marshal  of  the  lying's 
Bench  prison,  ofiering  a  reward  for 
your  apprehension."    Lord  Coch* 
rane  then  said  he  was  there  in  at- 
tendance to  mume  his  seat  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,   and  that  he  would 
obey  no  such  authority.    The  offi- 
cers then  took  his  lordship  by  the 
arms,  and  requested  him  to  accom- 
pany them*    He  refused,  however, 
and  resisted  their  efforts  to  remove 
him,  struggling  and  kicking  with 
some  violence*    He  was  at  length 
overpowered,   and  Lavender  per- 
oeiving  him  put  his  hand  towards 
his  pocket,  he  was  led  to  believe  he 
was  not  vrithout  fire-arms.     This 
idea  induced  him,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  to  search  his  lordship's 
pockets;  but  he  found  nothing,  save 
a  few  loose  |>apers,  some  snuff,  a 
.4K>ttle   containing  some  chemical 
\9jMf  and  three  or  four  pistol  bullets, 
*0a  the  snuff  being  pulled  out,  his 
;  lordship  said— ^'Diat  is  snuff.    I 
camdidly  own  to  you  that  I  intended 
:to  dirow  it  into  the  eyes  of  mj  one 
that  should  attempt  to   interrupt 
me.**      His  lordship  was  finally 
coBvefed  out  of  the  house;  and  on 
nadtfog  the  lobby  he  proceeded 
"qttietly,4Nit  evidently  labouring  «n- 
dercoaiiderable  agitation,  escorted 
by  die   officers  into   Palace»yard, 
whereaeoach  was  called,  and  his 
lordihip  was  re-coliducted  to  the 
Kin^S'fiench  prison,  and  once  more 
mfely  lodged  within  its  walls.    He 
^sirasplaced  in  the  strong  room,  with** 
:out  nre,  and  -whilst  there,  was  vi- 
'iSxfii  -br  Mr«  Sennett  and  Mr*  B. 
^rabiuamff  who,  with  others  of  a 
commitlee  appointed  to  inquire  tn-> 
X9  the  state  ot  the  gnsojh  happened 


to  be  on  the  spot.-- His  lordabtp,  in 
reply  to  various  questions,  said  th^t 
he  considered  himself  an  ill-used 
man ;  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  sent  to  prison;  Cochrane  John- 
stone had  robbed  him  of  4000^.  that 
he  went  to  the  house  of  commons  tu 
have  die  question  again  agitated; 
never  had  a  thought  of  leaving 
England;  had  been  all  the  while  ip 
London.— <Some  conversation  took 
place  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
this  extraordinary  occurrence,  whidi 
our  readers  will  find  in  our  report  of 
the  parliamentary  proceedings* 

YORKSHIRI    ASSIZES. 

28.^Trial  of  Joseph  Blackburn. 
•^Mr.  Richardson  stated  the  facb, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner was  an  attorney  at  Leeds,  and 
had  been  employed  to  make  a  moit«^ 
ga^e  deed  for  a  friendly  society,' 
which  he  wrote  on  a  forged  stamp- 
Pei^ons  employed  in  the  stamp- 
office  Wi  London  proved  that  the 
stamp  was  forged;  and  two  engra* 
vers  at  Leeds  proved  that  they  had 
been  employed  by  Mr.  Kackbum 
to  make  dies  for  stamping.  On 
comparing  the  impressions  on  the 
deed,  particularly  the  words  ^two 
pounds,'*  it  appeared  that  they  had 
been  made  by  die  dies  fumiihed 
to  the  prisoner.— This  Inal  excited 
great  interest.  Upwards  of  twenty 
witnesses  were  called  to  the  prison- 
er's character,  tvho  stated  tha(  they 
had  known  him  a  considerable  time* 
and  that  they  always  considered  bim 
as  a  man  of  the  greatest  honour  in 
his  profession,  and  of  the  stncteit 
integrity  •»  After  a  charge  from  the 
judge,  the  jury  rethped  for  about 
halt  an  hour,  and  on  their  retom 
pronounced  the  fatal  verdict  of** 
Goilty.--*His  lordship  then  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him  and  ten 
other  capital  convicts.— Mr*  Black- 
bum  appe^ed'  alnoK^st  convidsed 
with  a£ony>  md  his  deiecied  ^d 
^  altered 
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akcred  appeannce  excited  the  most 
piiinful  feelines  in  all  who  witnessed 
this  awful  solemnity. — Before  the 
judge  leit  York«  he  was  pleased  to 
reprieve  all  the  prisoners  under  sen- 
tence of  dea^p  except  Joseph  Black- 
burn and  William  Roberts,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  latter  of  whom  is  re^- 
j^tedy  in  order  to  afft^rd  time  to 
submit  a  point  of  law  to  ihe  opinion 
tjf  the  judges.  He  was  convicted 
for  not  surrendering  to  a  commis- 
«on  of  bankruptcy. 

ALLISON  9,  NOVBHC  AND  OTREftS. 

29.— The  plaintiff  is  a  gentleman 
in  the  law,  at  Huddersfield,  and  the 
defendants  are  three  of  the  directors 
of  the  Norwich  union  fire  and  life 
insurance  company.     The  action  . 
was  instittited  upon  a  policy  of  in- 
fturaiice  for  one  thousand  pounds, 
which  had  been  effected  on  the  mar- 
riage of  die  plaintiff,  with  a  lady 
named  Ormond,  and  payable  to  the 
survivor  of  them.     The  office  re- 
sisted payment  on  the  ground  that 
the  deceased  was. of  such  intempe- 
rate habits,  that  her  permature  de-  ' 
cease  could  be  attributed  to  no  other 
cause. — ^Tfie  plaintiff  called  nine 
different  witnesses,   who   deposed, 
•that  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  in- 
surance, and  for  upwards  of  twelve 
monttM  afterwards,   Mrs.   Allison 
enjoyed  good  health,  with  some  in- 
termission arising  irpm  two  miscar- 
riages ;  and  that  from  early  life  up 
to  the  period  of  her  death,  she-was 
of  regular  habits,  and  by  no  means 
addicted  to  the  vice  imputed   to 
her. — ^The  defendants,  on  the  other 
hmd,    called  eleven  different  wit- 
nesses, who  swore  that  the  deceased, 
both  before  her  marriage  and  sub- 
sequent to  that  period,  drank  to  ex- 
cess; that  this  habit  was  conti^cted 
as  early  as  the  year  1806;  that  she 
kept  sjpirjts  in  her  bed-room;  that 
'die  sometimes  drapk  as  much  as 
seren  orei^ht  glasses  of  spfa-iis^  and 


at  others  two  qtiarts  of  mulled  ale  d 
night ;  that  die  drank  wine,  morn^ 
ing,  noon,  and  ni^ht;  that  she  laid 
in  bed  for  a  fortnight  together  in  a 
state  of  intoxication;    that  she  fre- 
quently fell  out  of  bed  from  intern^ 
perate  drinking;  that  on  one  occa- 
sion  she  w^s   found  on  the  ioory 
with  the  neck  of  a  bottle  grasped  in 
one  hand,  and  the  other  part  of  thiS' 
bottle  and  its  contents  in  another* 
part  of  the  room«  at  which  time* 
she  was  dead  drunk,  and  ihca'pable 
of  getting  into  bed  agalh'  Without, 
assistance.    And  in  order  to'  pmYe 
that  Mr.  AUison  was  aware  of  heir 
propensity  to  liquor,  a  man-servan'L- 
who  had  lived  in  his  family  at  HnfCN 
dersfield,  swore  that  on  one  occa^ 
sion  Mr.  Allison,  in  going  into  the 
parlour,  said  to  his  wife,  ^*  What !  . 
tipscy  again,   RachaeU"  and  went 
up  to  her  and  kissed  her.    Thess 
witnesses,   in  their  cross-examina« 
tion,   admitted  that   Mrs.  Allison 
was  a  healthy-looking  woman,  of 
elegant  manners  and  superior  edti-  ' 
cation. — ^The  judge  summed  up  the 
evidence,   observing,    that   it  was 
quite  impossible  to  believe  diat  any 
person  could  for  a  series  of  years ' 
lead  the  life  described  by  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defendants^  and  still 
continue  to  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  good  health..'  Such  a  course  of 
intern perance,    said   bis  lordship, 
must  have  long  before  extinguislied 
her. — The  trial  lasted  nearly  fifteen 
hours,  and  the  jury,  after  retirmg 
for  about  one  minute,  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaiiHtff-— Damages 
one  thousand  pounds. 

His  Majesty's   ship  Tonmnt,  *  ^ 

Chandeleur^s  Island^  Jan.  28. 
My  lord,— "After  maturely  deli^ 
berating^on  the  situation  of  this  ar« 
my,  after  the  command  had  unfor' 
tunat^ly  devolved  upon  me,  oa  tin* 
Btb  inst.  and  duly  constderi ng  what 
probability  now  .remained  of  cairv. 
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ing  on  with  success,  on  the  same 
{>laa»  an  attack  against  New  Orle- 
ans, it  appeared  to  me  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  persisted  in.  I  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  vice-adm. 
sir  A.  Cochrane  that  I  ^id  not  think 
it  would  be  prudent  to  make  any- 
further  attempt  at  present,  and  that 
X  recommended  re-embarking  the 
army  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a 
▼iew  to  carry  into  efiect  the  other 
■objects  of  the  force  employed  upon 
this  coast.  From  the  9th  inst.  it  was 
determined  that  the  army  should 
4«treat,  and  I  hare  the  satisfaction 
•of  informing  your  lordship  that  it 
was  effected  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
inst.  and  ground  was  taken  up  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  on  both 
«tdes  of  the  Bay  one,  or  creek,  which 
the  troops  had  entered  on  their  dis- 
embarkation, 14  miles  from  tlieir 
.position  before  the  enemy's  line,  co* 
.▼ering  New  Orleans,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  one  mile  from 
the  entrance  into  Lac  Borgne:  the 
army  renaained  in  bivouac  until  the 
.^7th  inst.  when  the  whole  were  re- 
embarked.  [The  dispatch  praises 
the  discipline  of  the  army;  states 
that  the  retreat  was  effected  witliout 
being  harassed  by  the  enemy;  that 
all  the  sick  and  wounded  (except 
80,  whom  it  was  considered  danger- 
ous to  remove),  the  field  artillery, 
ammunition,  hospital  and  other 
stores,  were  brought  away,  and  that 
nothing  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
excepting  six  iron  18-pounders. 
The  batteries  were  destroyed,  the 
guns  rendered  unserviceable,  *and 
only  four  men  were  missing.  An 
^change  of  prisoners  had  taken 
j>lace  with  the  enemy,  who  treated 
.  the  sick  and  wounded  which  had 
.  fallen  into  his  hands,  with  kindnels 
.and  humanity.  The  labour  and 
f&tigue  of  the  seamen  and  soldiers 
were  particularly  conspicuous  on 
ibe  sight  of  the  7tb  i^u  whe&  50 


boats  were  dragged  throngh  a  ca- 
nal into  the  Mississippi,  in  which  the 
water  was  only  18  inches  deep.  The 
dispatch  concludes  by  praising  the 
conduct  and  exertions  of  various 
officers.]  J.  LiAiAbert,  major-^n* 

P.  S.  During  the  night  of  the 
S5th,  in  very  badweather,  a  boat  con- 
taining two  officers,  viz.  lieut.  firyd- 
ges'and  cornet  Hamniond,  with  37 
of  the  14<th  light  dragoons  unfortu- 
nately fell  into  the  hands  of  theene- 
my,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Regolets. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  particular  circumstan- 
ces.— Now  follows  a  list  of  the  effi. 
cers  killed,  wounded,  and  misang» 
in  the  action  of  the  8th  of  January* 

Vice-adm.  the  hon.  sir  A.  Coch- 
rane has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
capt.  Jackson,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Lacedemonian,  stating,  that  pn  the 
5th  Oct;  the  boats  of  that  ship  hav- 
ing been  dispatched,  under  the  di- 
rections of  lieut.  Maw,  in  pursuit  of 
an  enemy's  convoy  discovered  pass- 
ing through  Cumberland  and  Je^ 
kell  islands,  succeeded  in  capturing^ 
one  gun- vessel,  carrying  five  guns* 
and  80  or  40  men,  with  four  mer- 
chant-vessels, one  of  which  was 
burnt,  having  grounded.  Lieut* 
Howes,  of  the  royal  marines,  Mr. 
Chicliester,  midshipman,  and  two 
men,  were  wounded;  the  enemy- 
had  one  killed,  four  wounded,  and 
several  driven  overboard. 

14. — ^The  hon.capt.  Maude,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Favourite,  arrived  at 
the  Foreign  Office  at  half-past  nine 
last  night,  being  the  bearer  erf*  the 
ratification,  by  the  president  and  se- 
nate of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, of  die  treaty  of  peace,  conclu- 
ded at  Ghent,  between  his  majesty 
and  the  said  United  States,*  on  the 
24th  of  Dec.  las(.  The  ratificatioiis 
of  the  above  treaty  were  duly  ex- 
diangedat  Washington!  at  11/.  «• 
Oft  the  17th  ult. 
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Domdng-itrett,  March  24. 
Dbpatches  from  major- general  sir 
John  Lambert,  K.C.  B.  command- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 
Campt  in  front  of  tb:  engmy^s  Umi^bg" 
low  New  OrUans,  Jin,  10. 
My  lord — It  becomes  my  duty  to 
lay  before  your  lordship  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  force  lately  employ- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  under 
the  command  of  major-gen.  th^  hon. 
iir  E.  M.  Pakenham,  K.  B.  and  act- 
ing  in  concert  with  vice^adm.  the 
hon.  sir  A.  Cochrane,  K.  B.  The  i-e- 
port  which  I  inclose  from  major-gen. 
Keane  will  put  your  lordship  in  pos-. 
session  of  the  occ  urrences  which  took 
place  until  the  Arrival  of  major-gen. 
the  hon.  sir  £. -Pakenham  to  as- 
sume the  conmiand  ;  from  that  pe- 
riod I  send  an  extract  of  the  jour-! 
nal  of  major  Forrest,  assisr.-quart.- 
mast.-gen*.  up  to  the  time  of  the  join- 
ing of  the  troops  (which  sailed  on 
the  36tli  oi  October  last  under  my 
command),  and  which  was  on  the 
6di  of  January  ;  and  from  that  pe- 
riod I  shall  detail,  as  well  as  I  am 
able,  the  subsequent  events.  I  found 
the  army  in  position,  in  a  flat  coun- 
try, with  the  Mississippi  on  its  left, 
and  a  thick  extensive  wood  on  its 
right,  and  open  to  his  front,  from 
which  the  enemy's  line  was  quite 
distmgtttsbable.  It  seems  sip  £.  Pa- 
kenham had  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  fusileers  and  4f3d  regiment,  in 
order  to  make  a  general  attack  on 
the  enemy's  line ;  and  on  the  8th 
the  army  was  formed  for  that  ob- 
ject.  In  order  to  give  your  lordship 
as  clear  a  view  as  I  can,  I  shall  state 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
left  bank^of  the  river  it  vras  simply 
a  straight  line  of  about  a  front  of 
lOQO  yards  with  a  parapet,  the  right 
rettiag  on  the  river»  and  the  left  on 
m  wood  which  had  been  ,made  iin* 
pmciioRble  for  any  body  of  troops 
tams.  Tb» line  was  strengthened 


by  fhnk  works,  and  had  a  canal  of 
about  four  feet  deep  generally,  but 
not  altogether  of  an  eq.ual  width  ; 
it  was  supposed  to  narrow  towards 
the  left :  about  ^^ht  heavy  R}^^' 
were  on  positibn  on  this  line.  The 
Mississippi  is  here  about  800  yard* 
across,  and  they  had  on  the  right 
bank  a  heavy  battiery  of  12  guns, 
which  enfiladed  the  whole  front  of 
the  position  on  the  left  bank.  Pre* 
parations  were  made  on  our  side,  by 
very  considerable  labour,  to  clear 
out  and  widen  a  canal  that  commu* 
nic^ted  with  a  stream  by  which  the 
boats  had  passed  up  to  the  place  of 
di5»embarkation,  to  open  it  into  the 
Mississippi,  by  which  means  troops 
could  be  got  over  to  the  right  bank,  . 
and  the  co-operation  oi^armed  boats 
could  be  secured.  Tlie  dispositiQn 
of  the  attack  wasas  follows:  A  corps 
eonsisting'of  the  85th  light  infantry, 
200  seamen,  and  400  marines,  the 
5th  West  India  regiment,  and  four 
pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Thornton  of  the 
85th,  was  to  pass  over  during  the 
night,  atid  move  along  the  right 
bank  towards  New  Orleans,  cleanng 
its  front  until  it  reached  the  flanking 
battery  of  the  enemy  on  that  dde, 
which  it  had  orders  to  carry.  The 
assailing  of  the  enemy's  line  in  front 
of  us,  was  to  be  made  by  the  brigade 
composed  of  the  4th,  21  st,  and  44th 
regiments,  with  three  companies  of 
the  95th,  under  major-gen.  Gibbs, 
and  by  the  3d  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  93d,  two  companies  of  the  95th, 
and  two  companies  of  the  fusileerc 
and  4<Sd,  under  major-gen- Keane  ; 
some  black  troops  wen^  destined  to 
skirmish  in  the  wood  on  the  right  % 
the  principal  attack  was  to  be  made 
by  major*gen.  Oibbs^  the  1  st  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  fusileers  and  43d, 
formed  me  re^erHes  the  attjickiw 
columns  were  to  be  provided  i«im 
£ssciiws>  scalxng-ladderS)  and  rafts, 
(C)  -thii 
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the  whole  to  be  at  thetr  stations  be^ 
fore  day-light.  An  advanced  battery 
bi  our  front,  of  six  18-pounders,  was 
thrown  up  during  tbe  night,  about 
800  yards  from  the  enemy's  line. 
The  attack  was  to  be  made  at  the 
earliest  hour.  Unlooked-for  diOficul- 
ties,  increased  by  the  falling  of  the 
river^  occasioned  considerable  delay 
in  the  entrance  of  the  armed  boats, 
and  those  destined  to  land  col.  Thorn- 
ton's corps;  by  which  four  or  five 
hours  were  lost,  and  it  was  not  until 
past  five  in  the  morning  that  the  1st 
division,  consistingof  500  men,  were 
ovcr»  The  ettitmhle  of  the  general 
movement  was  lost,  and  in  a  point 
which  was  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  attack  on  the  left  bankof  the  river, 
although  col.  Thornton,  as  your 
lordship  will  tee  in  his  report,  which- 
I  indose,  Ably  executed  in  every  par- 
ticular his  instructions,  and  fully  ju- 
stified the  confidence  thecommander 
of  the  forces  placed  in  his  abilities. 
The  delay  attending  that  corps  oc- 
casioned some  on  the  left  bank,'  and 
the  attack  did  not  take  place  until 
the  columns  were  discemijblc  from 
the  eneniy's  line  at  more  tlian  SOO' 
yards  distance ;  as  they  advanced, 
a  continued  "and  most  galling  fire 
was  opened  from  every  part  of  their 
line,  and  firom  the  battery  on  tlie 
right  bank.  The  brave  com  mander 
of  the  forces,  who  never  in  his  life 
could  refrain  from  being  at  the  post 
of  honour,  'and  sharing  the  danger 
to  which  the  troops  were  exposed, 
as  soon  as  from  his  station  he  had 
made  the  signal  for  the  troops  to 
advance,  gadioped  on  to  the  front  to 
animate  tnem  hj  his  presence,  and 
Jie  was  seen,  with  his  hat  off,  en- 
couraging them  on  tbe  crest  of  the 
glacis :  it  was  there'  (almost  at  the 
same  time)  he  received  two  wounds, 
one  io  his  knee,  ;«iid  another,  which 
.was  «h»o*t  instantly  fotal,  in  his 
body;  he  fdl  in  the  arms  of  ma- 


jor M'Dougall,  aid*de<«anp.  The 
effect  of  this  in  the  sight  of  the 
troops,  together  with  major-gen. 
Gibbs  and  major-gen.  Keane  being 
both  ly)me  off^ wounded  at  the  same 
time,  with  many  other  commanding 
officers,  and  further^  the  preparations 
to  aid  in  crossing  the  ditch  not  be* 
ing  so  forward  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  from  perhaps  the  men  being 
wounded  who  were  carrying  them, 
caused  a  wavering  in  the  column, 
which  in  such  a  situation  became 
irreparable ;  and  as  I  advanced 
with  the  reserve,  at  about  250  yards 
from  the  line,  I  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  observe  the  whole  fidling 
back  upon  me  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. In  this  situation,  findii^ 
that  no  impression  had  been  roade, 
that  though  many  men  had  reached 
the  ditch,  and  were  either  drowned 
or  obliged  to  surrender,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  restore  order  in 
the  regiments  where  they  were,  I 
placed  the  reserve  in  position,  until 
I  could  obtam  such  information  as 
to  determine  me  how  to  act  to  the 
best  of  Tikj  judgement,  and  whether 
or  not  I  should  resume  the  attack; 
and  if  so,  I  felt  it  could  be  done  only 
by  the  reserve.  The  confidence  1 
have  in  the  corps  composing  it  would 
have  encouraged  me  j>reatly,  though 
not  without  loss,  which  might  have 
made  the  attempt  of  serious  conse- 
quence, as  I  know  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  late  distinguished  commander 
of  the  forces,  that  the  carrying  of. 
the  first  line  would  not  be  the  least 
arduous  service.  After  makinf^  the 
best  reflections  I  was  capable  off  I 
kept  the  groimd  the  troops  then  hdd, 
and  went  to  meet  vice-adro.  sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  and  to  tell  him 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  I 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  venew 
the  attack  that  day.  At  about  ten 
o*dock  I  learnt  of  thesuccessof  coL 
^Thornton's  corps  on  the  right  hank. 

.  I  atttt 
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I  sent  the  commanding  oificer  of  the 
ariillay,  col,  Dickson,  toeicaminethe 
situation  of  the  battery,  and  to  report 
if  it  was  tenable;  but  on  informing 
me  that  he  did  not  think  it  could  be 
held  with  security  by  a  smaller  corps 
tlun  2000  men,  I  consequently  or- 
dered lieut.-col.  Gubbinsy  on  whoAi 
the  command  had  devolved  (col. 
Thornton  being  wounded } ,  to  retire. 

The  army  remained  in  position 
until  night,  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
destroy  the  18-pounder  battery  we 
had  constructed  tlie  preceding  nighi 
in  advance.  I  then  ^ave  orders  for 
the  troops  resuming  the  ground  they 
occupied  previous  to  the  attack. — 
Our  loss  has  been  very  severe ;  but 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered,  not- 
withstanding the  failure,  that  this 
army  has  suflfered  the  military  cha- 
racter to  be  tarnished.  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, had  I  thought  it  right  to  re- 
new the  attack,  that  the  troops  would 
have  advanced  with  cheerfulness. 

The  services  of  both  army  and  na- 
vy, since  their  landing  on  this  coast, 
have  been  arduous  beyond  any  thing 
lever  witnessed,  and  difficultieshave 
been  got  over  with  an  assiduity  and 
perseverance  beyond  all  example  by 
all  ranks,  and  the  most  hearty  co- 
operation has  existed  between  the 
two  services. 

[The  dispatch  concludes  by  ex- 
pressing the  regret  of  gen.  Lambert, 
and  of  the  whole  army,  for  the  loss 
of  sir  £.  Pakenham,  commander«in 
chief.  Major-gen.  Gibbs,  who  died 
of  his  wounds  the  following  day,  and 
major-gen.  Keane,  were  both  carri- 
ed off  the  field  within  20  yards  of  the 
elacis,  at  the  head  of  their  brigades, 
Major-gen.  Keane  is  doing  well, 
Capt.  Wylly  of  the  fusileers,  mi- 
litary  secretary  to  sir  E.  Paken- 
ham, and  who  enjoyed  his  confi- 
dence and  esteem^  is  the  bearer  ot 
the  dispatches.]     I  have.  Sec. 

JoHH  Lambert,  miyor-gen.  com. 


Next  follows  a  report  from  major- 
gen.  Keane^  dated  Camp  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  nine  miles 
from  New  Orleans,  Dec.  26,  1814, 
stating  the  landing  of  a  part  of  tht 
troops,  and  that  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  on  the  22d,  when  the 
men,  much  fatigued  by  die  length 
K){  time  they  had  been  in  the  ^oats, 
were  asleep  in  their  bivouac^  a  heavy 
fianking  fire  of  round  and  grape  shot 
was  opened  upon  them,  by  a  large 
schooner  and  two  gun- vessels,  which 
had  dropped  down  the  river  from 
the  town :  from  this  they  were  cover- 
ed. **  A  most  vigorous  attack  was 
then  made  on  the  advanced  front 
and  right  Hank  picquets,  the  former 
of  the  95ih,  under  capt.  Hallan,  the 
latter  ofthe85ch,  under  capt.  Schaw* 
^  These  officers  and  their  ^respective 
picquets  conducted  themselves  with 
firmness,  and  checked  the  enemy 
for  a  considerable  time;  but  re- 
newing their  attack  with  a  large 
force,  and  pressing  at  tliese  points^ 
col.  Thornton  judged  it  necessary 
to  move  up  the  remainder  of  both 
corps.  The  85th  regiment  was  com- 
manded by  brevet-major  Gubbinsy 
whose  conduct  cannot  be  too  much 
commended.  On  the  approach  of  bis 
regiment  to  the  point  of.  attack^ 
the  enemy,  favoured  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  concealed  themselves 
under  a  high  fence  which  separated 
the  fields ;  and  calling  to  the  men  as 
friends,  under  pretence  of  being  part 
of  our  own  force,  oflFered  to  assise 
tliem  in  getting  over;  whidh  was  no 
sooner  accomplished  than  the  8^th  ', 
found  itself  in  the  midst  of  very  su- 
perior numbers,  who,  discovering 
themselves,  called  on  the  regiment 
immediately  to  surrender,  Theaii* 
swer  was  an  instantaneous  attack;  a 
more  extraordinary  conflict  has  per- 
haps neyer  occurred,  absolutely  hand 
to  hand  both  officers  and  men.  It 
terminated  In  the  repulse  of  the  ex>^* 
(C  2)  my 
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xny'with  the  capture  of  30  prisoners. 
A  similar  finesse  was  attempted 
vith  the  95th  regiment,  which  met 
the  same  treatment.  The  enemy, 
finding  his  reiterated  attacks  were 
repulsed  by  col.  Thornton,  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  advanced  a  large 
column  against  our  centre.  Perceiv- 
ing his  mtention,  I  directed  col. 
StOvin  to  order  lieut.-col  Dale,  with 
130  men  of  the  93d  regiment,  whg 
had  jtist  reached  the  camp,  to  move 
forward  and  use  the  bayonet,  hold- 
ing the  4th  regiment  in  hand,  fonn- 
ed  in  line,  as  my  last  reserve.  Col. 
Dale  endeavouied  to  execute  his  or- 
ders ;  but  the  crafty  enemy  would 
not  meet  him,  seeing  the  steadiness 
of  his  small  body,  gave  it  a  hea- 
vy fire,  and  quickly  retired.  Col. 
Brooke,  with  fo  *r  companies  of  the 
21st  regiment,  fortunately  appeared 
at  that  moment  on  our  right  flank, 
jmd  sufficiently  secured  it  from  fur- 
ther attack.  The  enemy  now  deter- 
mined on  makine  a  last  effort,  and, 
collecting  the  whole  of  his  force, 
formed  an  extensive  line,  and  moved 
directly  against  the  light  brigade. 
At  first  this  line  drove  in  all  the  ad- 
vanced posts;  but  col.  Thornton^ 
ivhose  noble  exertions  had  guaran- 
tied all  former  successes,  wiis  at 
Hand;  he  rallied  his  brave  comrades 
round  him,  and  moving  forward 
with  a  firm  determination  of  char- 
ging, appalled  the  enemy,  who  from 
2ie  lesson  he  had  received  on  the 
same  ground  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
tire, and  did  not  again  dare  to  ad- 
iraace.'* 

By  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  regent  of  die  tmited  king- 
dom of  great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty, 

A  PROCLAMATION* 

George  F.  R.    Whereas  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  between  his 


majesty  and  the  United  Stated  of 
America  hath  been  concluded  at 
Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  Dec.  last, 
and  the  ratifications  thereof  have 
been  duly  exchanged :  in  conformity 
thereunto,  we  have  thought  fit,  in 
,  the  name  and  on  the»  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  hereby  to  command,  that 
the  same  be  published  throughout 
all  his  majesty's  dominions:  and  we 
do  declare  to  all  his  majesty's  lov- 
ing  subjects  our  will  arid  pleasure, 
that  the  said  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  be  observed  inviolably  as 
well  by  sea  as  land,  and  in  all  places 
whatsoever;  strictly  charging  and 
commanding  all  his  majesty  s  lov- 
ing subjects  to  take  notice  thereof, 
and  to  conform  themselves  there- 
unto accordingly.  Given  at  the 
court  at  Carlton  house,  the  1 7th  day 
of  March  1815,  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign.  God  save 
the  king. 

Letter  from  capt.  Dacres,  of  his 

majesty's  ship  Tiber,  addressed  to 

vice-admiral  sir  Herbert  Sawyer, 

K.  C.  B.  dated  on  board  his  majes- 

'ty's  ship  Tiber,  at  sea,  March  9. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inr 
form  you,  that  on 'the  8th  of  this 
month,  lat.  46  de^.  24  min.  North, 
long.  13  deg.  30  min.  West,  I  fell  in 
witn,  and,  afier  a  chase  of  11  hoars, 
captured  the  American  privateer 
Leo,  of  seven  guns  and  93  men, 
Mr.  J.  Hewes  commahder.  She  is 
a  very  fine  vessel  of  her  class,  cop- 
per-bottomed and  fastened,  and  2t^0 
tons  burthen,  from.  lA)rient  abou^ 
three  weeks,  and  had  the  day  before 
burnt  an  English  sloop  from  St. 
Michael's,  and  was  going  to  cruize 
off  the  rock  of  Lisbon .  i  have,  &c. 
Jas.  R.  Dacres,  capt. 

APRIL. 

LOVE    MURDER    AT    LISBOif. 

On  Friday,  Wm.  Sawyer  watf 

indicted  for  itie  vsriJful  murder  of 

Harriet 
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•Harriet  Gaskett  at  IJsbon,  by 
shootinij  her  through  the  head,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  181  k 

The  prisoner  was  a  young  man 
in  the  commissjariat  depHTtmentof 
the  British  army,  und  the  circum- 
stances wore  of  a  most  sin;>ular  na- 
ture. The  deceased  went  out  to 
Portugal  in  the  month  of  February 
1814,  and  lived  with  an  officer  in 
the  same  department  '.vviih  the  pri- 
soner. The  latter  was  also  a  lesi- 
dent  at  their  house  at  Camno  Ma- 
jor, near  Lisbon.  An  attachment 
grew  up  betweefi  the  deceased  and 
tiie  prisoner,  which  was  the  cause 
of  jealousy  to  his  brother  officer. 
On  tlie  17ih  of  April  they  met  at 
dinner  with  two  or  three  other  offi- 
cers. Harriet  and  the  prisoner  ap- 
peared much  dejected,  and  ate  no 
dinner.  The  prisoner  particularly 
appeared  in  a  state  of  great  mental 
dtrjection,  Tovrards  the  evening,  he 
and  the  deceased  walked  together 
in  the  garden,  and  the  report  of 
three  pistols  was  heard.  On  going 
into  the  garden  the  prisoner  and  the 
deceased  were  boih  lying  on  .the 
ground.  Harriet  Gaskett  was  quite 
dead,  but  the  prisoner  was  not.  He 
was  removed  into  the  house,  and 
soon  recovered  strength :  he  then  cut 
his  throat,  but  not  fatally.  The 
next  day  his  brother  officers  met, 
and  reduced  into  writing  the  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  and  it  was  read 
to  the  prisoner,  who  signed  ir. 
They  collected  the  facts  from  report 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from 
what  they  understood  to  have  pass- 
ed. They  said  the  prisoner  appeared 
calm  and  collected,  and  understood 
what  was  read  to  him,  except  one 
witness,  who  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  tliat  the  prisoner  was  wholly 
indifierent  to  life,  and  he  believed 
would  have  signed  any  thing  which 
had  been  presented  to  him.    The 


written  statements  were  then  read» 
in  which  the  prisoner  acknowledged 
he  had  a  criminal  intercourse  with 
Harriet  Gaskett;  that  she  had  pro- 
mised to  live  with  him ;  but  that  her 
former  protector  discoveiipg  this 
arrangement,  he  had  made  her  pro- 
mise not  to  live  with  him ;  but  she 
added  that  she  would  die  with  him^ 
That  having  made-up  their  minds 
to  die  together,  they  went  into  the 
garden,  when  she  drank  half  a  bot- 
tle of  laudanum,  and  he  took  the  re- 
main -ier ;  that  he  then  at  her  request 
sii-^t  her  through  the  head,  and  dis- 
charged two  other  pistols  against  his 
own;  and  that  these  not  succeed- 
ing, he  afterwards  cut  his  throat.-— 
This  was  the  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence a.a^ainst  him.— In  his  defence, 
he  put  in  a  written  paper,  in  which 
he  stated,  he  was  unable  to  articUo 
late  from  the  wound  in  his  throat, 
but  that  all  he  remembered  of  tlie 
transaction  was,  that  being  in  groat 
and  extreme  agitation  of  mind,  he 
only  recollected  being  in  the  gar- 
den, where  Harriet  had  declared 
she  would  kill  herself,  and  desired 
nim  to  die  with  her.  When  he  con- 
valesced from  his  wounds,  he  was 
told  that  he  had  signed  some  papery 
but  he  had  no  recollection  how  or 
when  he  had  done  tt. 

A,  great  number  of  officers,  some 
of  high  rank,  spoke  most  highly  of 
him,  as  a  good-tempered  and  hu- 
mane youi}g  man. 
•  The  learned  judge  having  reca- 
pitulated the  evidence,  the  jury  re- 
tired for  nearly  two  hours,  and  then 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty;  but 
strongly  recommended  U'm  to  mer- 
cy,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  ma- 
lice prepense. 

The  verdict  being  received,  the 

counsel  fOr  the  prisoner  moved  in 

arrest  of  jud^finent,  that  the  coart 

had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  oSkace, 

(C  3)  being 
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being  committed  witliin  an  indepen- 
dent kmgdom,  not  subject  to  Greiit 
Britain. 

Lord  EUenborough  admitted  of 
this  objection,  but  desired  them  to 
look  at  the  indictment,  to  see  if  they 
found  any  other  objection.  In  look- 
ing it  throBghy  two  odier  objections 
were  urged,  that  it  did  not  conclude 
^'against  the  form  of  die  statute;'* 
and  also  "it  was  not,  averred  that 
the  parties  were  British  subjects." 
Jodgement  was  respited  in  order  to 
have  these  points  of  the  law  argued 
next  term. 

POLICE.       LAMBETH-OFFICE. 

10.— On  Wednesday,  Margaret 
Moore  underwent  a  second  e;cami- 
hation,  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
steal  the  king's  crown,  from  the  Tow- 
er, on  Friday  the  31st  of  March  last. 
Elizabeth  Eloisa  Stackling,  depu- 
ty keeper  of  the  regalia  in  the  Tower, 
deposed  that  about  one  o'clock  the 
prisoner  came  and  asked  to  see  the 

.  regalia.  The  usual  charge  made  for 
such  exhibition  is  eigh teen-pence  j 
but  the  prisoner  having  offered  a 
shilling,  and  she,  supposing  her  to 
be  a  soldier's  wife,  consentea  to  take 
it.  She  proceeded  to  show  her  the  • 
regalia  in  the  usual  way,  until  she 
came  to  the  last  article,  the  crown : 
this  is  contained  in  a  case,  and  is 
never  taken  out:  she  opened  the 
case,  and  held  it  with  both  hands, 
on  the  ledge  of  a  table,  except  when 
she  was  obliged  to  disengage  one 
band,  and  point  out  particuhir  jew- 
els.  She  had  just  been  describing  the 
aqua-marine,  a  jewel  of  great  va- 
luCy  when  the  prisoner  stared,  and 
in  an  instant  thrust  her  hand  through 
the  centre  bar  of  the  railings  or  gra- 
ting placed  there,  and,  seizing  hold 
of  the  centre  bow  of  the  crown, 
pulled  with  great  violence  to  draw 

'  It  forth.    Witness  put  her  hand  at 
the  tdp  of  the  bow  and  bottom  of  the 


crown,  to  preserve  it,  while  the 
prisoner  kept  struggling  with  still 
preater  violence  to  get  it  away. 
This  struggling  continued  for  about 
Eve  minutes,  and  she  at  length  got  - 
the  crown  from  her  grasp.  She  then 

Eut  the  crown  at  a  distance  behind 
er,  and  instantly  slipt  the  bolt  of 
the  entrance,  secured  the  prisoner, 
and  called  for  assistance.  When 
help  wais  obtained,  she  sent  for  die 
governor ;  but  the  ward- keeper  hav- 
ing come  in,  a  constable  was  also' 
sent  for,  who  soon  amved  and  look 
the  prisoner  into  custody.  She  was 
searched,  and  about  5/.  in  money 
was  found  upon  her  ;  there  were  also 
some  papers.  In  the  struggle  there 
were  two  bows  of  th6  crown  broken 
from  the  socket;  a  string  of  pearls 
was  also  broken,  which  rolled  upon 
the  floor,  some  inside  the  railing, 
and  some  outside,  where  the  prison- 
er was.  These  ^'ere  subsequendy 
picked  up  by  the  witness,  assisted 
by  the  governor. 

The  prisoner  said  that  she  was  a 
single  woman,  residing  at  No.  3, 
Union-street,  Apollo-eardensj  slie 
was  a  milk- woman;  she  was  a  wi- 
dow, her  husband  was  a  labouring 
man,  and  was  dead  about  1 1  years. 
Being  asked  by  the  magistrate  why 
she  came  so  far  from  home,  she  re- 
plied she  very  often  went  to  Thames- 
street  to  buy  salt  herrings. 

Q.  Then  what  induced  you  to  go 
to  tfie  Tower  ? — A.  I  went  on  Fri- 
day purposely  to  see  the  lions:  no 
one  was  with  me — I  then  went  to 
see  the  crown. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  snatch  that 
article  from  the  keeper? — ^A,  I 
thought  it  a  pity  that  so  valuable  a 
thing  should  remain  there  while  half 
the  nation  was  starving  for  want  of 
bread.  I  wished  also,  at  the  time, 
to  take  the  whole  of  what  was  there, 
and  give  it  to  the  iioblic.'' 

Q.  Who 
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Q.  Who  told  YOU  to  do  this,  or 
who  was  it  put  that  good  thought 
in  jovr  head?-— A.  I  nsd  no  advi- 
ser whatever. 

The  prisoner  was  remanded. 

12. — At  Bonaparte's  levee  at  the 
Thuilleries  on  the  26th  ult.  the 
council  of  state  presented  a  record 
irom  the  respsters,  of  the  date  of 
the  25th;  wnich,  beginning  with  a 
declaration  of  the  sovereignly  of  the 
people,  traces  the  progress  of  the  re- 
volution through  lis  various  stages, 
from  the  dethronement  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  establishment  of  Napo- 
leon's imperial  hereditary  throne, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  public  votes ; 
declaring,  that  his  abdication  was 
not  valid,  being  without  the  same 
sanction,  and,  at  all  events,  not  le- 
gal as  applying  to  his  son.  The  re- 
estaUiahment  of  the  Bourbons,  in 
the  presence  and  under  the  dictation 
of  forngn  influence,  is  declared  ille- 
gal; broken  pledges  and  despotic 
ciesigns  are  charged  against  them, 
down  to  their  second  forfeiture — 
when  not  an  arm  was  raised  in  their 
favour,  and  all  the  army  and  all  the 
people  ran  out  to  meet  and  to  hail 
the  tyrant! — Every  blessing  is  pro- 
mised by  the  renovated  emperor; 
He  is  called  upon"  to  guaranty  all 
liberal  principles,  individual  liberty, 
equality  of  riffhts,  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  abolition  of  censorship, 
liberty  of  religious  opinion,  voting 
of  taxes  and  laws  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  legally  chosen ; 
natioaal  property  of  alldescriptions, 
independence  and  irremovability  olF 
tribunals,  and  responsibility  of  mi- 
nisters—all this,  they  say,  he  has 
promised  to  do;  and  the  epoch  of 
superlative  happiness,  the  corona- 
tion of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  is  an- 
nounced for  the  month  of  May. 

At  the  same  levee,  the  different 
bodies  of  the  state  were  presented  to 
Bonaparte;  and  addressed  him  on 


the  occasion  in  langoag^ex press! ve 
of  the  strongest  attachihent  and  ad* 
miration.  [Only  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore, assurances  equally  fervent  and 
respectful  were  made  in  the  same 
place  to  Louis  XVII  I.]  The  an- 
swers of  Bonaparte  were  replete  with 
affected  moderation  and  liberality. 
The  following  answer  to  the  coun- 
cil of  sJtate  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  whole: — «* Princes  ar&  the 
first  citizens  of  the  state.  Their  au- 
thority is  more  or  less  extensive,  ac- 
cording to  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tions they  govern.  Sovereignty  it- 
self is  only  hereditary,  because  the 
interests  of  the  people  require  it.— 
Beyond  those  principles  I  know  no 
legitimate  authority.  I  have  re- 
nounced tlie  ideas  of  the  great  em- 
pire, only  the  bases  of  which  I  had 
been  able  to  lay  in  a  period  of  15 
years.  For  the  future,  the  prospe- 
rity and  consolidation  of  the  French 
empire  shall  be  the  object  of  all  my 
thoughts." 

Bonaparfe  is  said  to  have  required 
of  his  council  of  state,  a  conscrip- 
tion of  600,000  men,  and  twenty- 
five  miliioas  sterling ;  but  the  an- 
swer  was,  "that  tne  present  dis- 
position of  the  nation  rendered  it 
unsul'*  to  venture  to  propose  the 
'  sacrifices  necessary  to  meet  his  ma- 
jesty^'s  wishes;  and  that  they  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  recommend  to 
his  majesty  measures  of  conciliation 
with  foreign  powers;  since  the  hap- 
piness and  freedom  of  France  could 
only  be  secured  by  avoiding  unne- 
cessary expenditure  of  the  property 
and  population  of  the  empire." 

Bonaparte  has  had  recourse  to 
an  expedient  which  he,  doubtless, 
thinks  will  recommend  him  to  the 
favour  of  the  friends  of  humanity ; 
and  which,  were  we  not  well  per- 
suaded of  his  motives,  we  should 
ourselves  be  induced  to  commend: 
he  has  passed  a  decree  for  the  im-- 
(C4)  mediate 
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mediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade« 
--^Tbe  object  of  this  measure  is,  to 
cast  an  odium  on  Louis  XVIII. 
who,  (by  the  advice  6f  his  mini- 
sters) required  Bve-  years  to  be  al- 
lowed for  its  abolition.  £onaparte 
(acting  for  himself  only)  orders  it 
immediately  to  cea&e.  Why  not  do 
this  when  he  was  before  in  power?] 

LETTER  TO  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF 
*  EUROPE.       . 

Paris,  Jlpril,  1815, 
*^Sir,  my  brother — You  have-,  no, 
doubt,  learnt  in  the  course  of  the 
last  month  my  return  to  France, 
my  entrance  into  Paris,  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  family  of  the  Bour- 
bons, The  true  nature  of  tliose 
events  must  now  be  miide  known  to 
your  majesty.  They  are  che  lesults 
of  an  irresistible  power,  the  results 
of  the  unanimous  wishes  of  a  great 
nation  which  knows  its  duties  and 
its  righxs.  The  dynasty  which  force 
had  given  to  the  French  people 
was  not  fitted  for  it:  the  Bourbons 
neither  associated  widi  the  national 
•entiments  nor  manners — France 
has  therefore  separated  herself  from 
them:  her  voice  called  for  a  libera- 
tor :  the  hopes  which  induced  me  to 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  her,> 
have  been  deceived :  I  came;  and 
from  the  spot  where  I  first  set  my 
foot,  the  love  of  my  people  has 
home  me  into  the  heart  of  my  ca- 
pital.— The  first  wish  of  my  heart 
IS,*  to  repay  so  much  affection  by 
the  maintenance  of  an  honourable 
peace.    The  restoration  of  the  im- 

Erial  throne  was  necessary  for  the 
ppiness  of  the  French  people.  It 
is  my  sincerest  desire  to  render  it  at 
the  same  time  subservient  to  die 
maintenance  of  the  repose  of  Eu* 
rope.  Enough  of  glory  has  shone 
.by  turns  on  the  colours  of  the  vari- 
ous nations.'  The  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  hf(Ye  often  enough  occaUon* 
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ed  great  reverses  j  fc4tewed  by  great 
success, — A  more  brilliant  arena  is 
now  open  to  sovereigns,  and  I  am 
the  first  to  descend  into  it.  After 
having  presented  to  the  world  the 
spectacle  of  great  battles,  it  will  be 
more  deli^^htful  to  know  no  other 
rivalship  in  future,  but  that  result- 
ing from  the  advantages  of  peace, 
and  no  other  struggle  but  the  sacred 
one  of  felicity  tor  our  people. — 
France  has  been  pleased  to  proclaim 
with  candour  this  noble  object  of 
her  unanimous  wish.  Jealous  of  her 
independence,  the  invariable  prin- 
ciple of  her  policy  will  be  the  roo«it 
rigid  respect  for  the  independence 
of  other  nations:  if  such  then,  as  I 
trust  they  are,  are  the  personal  sen- 
timenis  of  your  majesty,  general 
tranquillity  is  secured  for  a  long 
tiTnetocome;  and  justice,  netted 
on  the  conBnes  of  the  various  states, 
will.of  herself  be  sufficient  to  guard 
the  frontiers.  Napoleon. 

The  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  (says 
Bonaparte)  has  been  violated  by 
the  allied  powers,  and  by  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  in  what  respects  the 
emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family, 
and  in  what  respects  the  interests 
and  the  rights  of  the  French  nation. 
He  produces  eight  instances  to  sup- 
port his  accusation,  of  which  the 
principal  are  ihe  following: — "K 
The  empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her 
son  were  to  obtain  passports,  and. 
an  escort,  to  repair  to  die  emperor; 
but  far  frons  performing  their  pro- 
mise, the  husband  and  wife,  father 
and  son,  were  separated  under  pain- 
ful circumstances,  when  the  firmest 
mind  has  occasion  to,  seek  consola- 
tion and  support  in  family  and  do- 
mestic affectioiTS.— 3.  The  dochies 
of  Parma  and  Placentia  were  given 
in  full  property  to  Maria  Louisa> 
for  herself,  her  son,  and  their  de- 
sccndanu.  After  a  long  rrfussd  to 
put  her  hipossesdoot  the  injustice 

was 
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was  completed  by  a  complete  spo« 
liation,  under  the  illusory  pretext  of 
an  exchange,  without  valuable  pro- 
position, or  sovereigiity,  and  with- 
out her  consent. — 4,  Eugene,  the 
adopted  son  of  Napoleon,  was  to 
have  obtained  a  suitable  establish- 
ment out  of  France;  but  he  has  had 
nothing.— .7.  Napoleon  was  to  have 
received  two  millions,  and  his  fa- 
mily ^ySOOfiOO  francs  per  annum. 
The  French  government  has  con- 
stantly refused  to  discharge  its  ^- 
i^ageroencs;  and  Napoleon  would 
have  soon  been  obliged  to  disband 
bis  faithful  guards  for  want  of  the 
means  of  paying  them,  had  he  not 
found  an  honourable  resource  in  the 
conduct  of  some  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  Genoa  and  Italy,  who  ad- 
vanced twelve  millions,  which  they 
had  offered  to  him." 
.  A  decree,  dated  at  Lyons  so  far 
back  as  the  1 2th  of  March,  but  not 
published  till  April  11,  grants  an 
amnesty  to  all  persons  **  implicated 
in  calling  in  foreigners  in  the  year 
181V'  excepting  thirteen  persons, 
whose  property  is  sequestrated,  who 
are  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  who, 
in  case  of  condemnation,  are  to 
suffer  the  penalties  of  the  criminal 
Godei — The  following  are  the  names 
of"  the  thirteen  proscribed  individu- 
als : — Lynch,  mayor  of  Bourdeaux.; 
baron  Vitrolles,  appointed  Louis's 
commissioner  in  the  so ui hern  pro- 
vinces, and  detained  under  arrest 
by  count  Delaborde  at  Toulouse; 
Marmont,  due  de  Ragusa ;  Talley- 
rand, prince  de  Benevento,  now  at 
Vienna;  the  abbe  de  Montesquiou, 
de  ia  Roche  Jacquelin,  Alexis  de 
NoaiHes,  Sosthene  de  la  Rochefou- 
caolt,  Bourrienne,  B^llart,  count  de 
J3ournonville,  comte  de  Jaucourt, 
aad  doc  de  Dalberg. 

Bonaparte  reviewed  on  the  9th 
ixist.  at  Paris,  twenty  regiments  of 
infontry  and  cavalry»  rvcently  ar-^ 


rived  from  Orleans  and  the  left 
bfink  of  the  Loire.  After  the  review 
the  troops  formed  a. circle  around 
him;  when  he  addressed  them  in 
a  speech,  containing  the  following 
passage: — "Soldiers!  we  do  not 
wish  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations;  and  woe  to  those  who  would' 
meddle  in  ours!  They  would  find 
upon  our  frontiers  the  heroes  of  Ma- 
rengo, of  Austerlitz,  and  of  Jena — 
they  would  find  there  the  whole  pe6-. 
pie;  and  if  they  have  600,000  men« 
we  have  two  millions." 

Almost  all  the  marshals  have  subr 
mitted  to  Bonaparte. — Augerfeau 
has  published  an  address,  teeming 
with  the  most  fulsome  and  disgust^ 
ing  praise  of  the  very  man  whom; 
about  eleven  months  ago,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  coward,  and  un- 
worthy to  reign  over  a  brave  peo- 
ple.— -The  perfidy  of  Ney  was 
without  parallel.  On  the  news  of 
Bonaparte's  landing,  he  said  to  the 
king: — "I  believe  I  may  promise 
your  majesty  that  I  will  bring  the 
scoundrel  in  an  iron  cage  to  Paris." 
On  which  the  king  embraced  Ney, 
who,  affecting  the  utmost  transport, 
and  drawing  his  sword  halfway  out 
of  the  scab£ird,  exclaimed,  »*Your 
majesty  may  rely  entirely  on  met 
I  will  bring  bin],  dead  or  alive.** 

GERMANY. 

It  is  Stated  from  Vienna,  that  40 
Frenchmen  in  disguise  made  an  «t<* 
tempt  in  tlie  night  of  the  IJkh  uk^ 
to  carry  into  effect  a  plotfor  seizing 
the  young  Napoleon,  and  carryings 
him  off  to  France.  A  count  Mon<« 
tesquiou  was  at  the  head  of  the  pk>t|^ 
and  even  a  secretary  of  Talleyrand's 
was  in  the  number  of  the  conspira-L 
tors.  It  was  ascertained,  that  re^ 
lays  of  horses  had  been  ordered  from 
Vienna  to  the  Rhine.  The  arch<« 
duchess  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son 
were  immediately  removed  from 
Schoenbruanei  to  die  imperial  pa^ 

lace. 
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liace.  While  this  stratagem  argues  > 
a  conriccion  on  the  mind  of  Bona- 
parte, that  he  could  not  secure  his 
laTOurite  object  by  more  direct  and 
more  certain  means,^  the  afiair^  es« 
pecially  in  the  arranTOment  which 
followed  it,  evmces  me  most  deci- 
ded hostility  of  the  emperor  of  Aus« 
tria  to  the  political  designs  of  Bona- 
parte. 

AFRICA. 

There  has  been  another  revolu- 
tion at  Tunis.  The  old  bey,  Sidi 
Ottpmanus,  was  assassinated  on  the 
dOth  of  January  by  his  cousin,  Sidi 
Mahmoud  Flassen,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  his  confidence  and  favour. 
The  two  sons  of  the  unfortunate  old 
bey,  who  were  in  the  apartments 
of  their  wives  at  the  moment  of  the 
assassination  of  their  father,  fled, 
but  were  overtaken  and  dragged  in- 
to the  presence  of  Sidi  M&moud^ 
who  instantly  caused  their  heads  to 
be  struck  ofF.  He  was  then  recog- 
nised as  absolute  chief  of  the  regen- 
cy. Jussuf  Roggia,  his  minister, 
commenced  his  functions  with  caus- 
ing Mariano  Stikna,  who  enjoyed 
great  favour  under  the  old  govern- 
ment, to  be  impaled,  and  the  re- 
negado  Mahmet  to  be  strangled. 
The  latter  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  new  bey. 

•  It  appears  from  **  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  earl  Nelson's 
trustees,*'  dated  the  I8th  mst.  that 
they  have  at  length,  by  tjieir  agent, 
Mr.  Lichfield,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  an  estate, 
mansion-house,  and  park,  at  Stand- 
lynch,  Wilte,  tHe  property  of  the  late 
H»  Dawkins,  esq.  comprising  the 
manor  of  Standlynch,  the  extra-pa- 
rochial hamlet  of  that  name,  a  large 
and  respectable  mansion-bouse  and 
offices,  nearly  1900  acres  of  land, 
of  which  about  1 290  acres  are  free- 
hold)  515  copyhold  of  inberitancei 


subject  to  certain  small  fines,  and 
9S  acres,  copyhold,  for  lives,  with  a 
fishery  in  tne  river  Avon,  and  a 
water  corn-mill,  and  the  ri^^t  of  ap- 
pointing the  curate  of  Standlynch. 
The  whole  of  the  land-tax,  with  a 
very  small  exception,  is  redeemed. 
The  price  which  the  trustees  have 
agreed  to  give  for  this  estate,  inclo^ 
ding  the  timber,  which  is  consider- 
able, is  93,450/.;  and  it  has  been 
reported  to  them  by  their  architect, 
who  surveyed  the  buildings,  that 
about  3000/.  will  be  wanted  for  re- 
pairs. The  trustees  being  aware 
that  they  could  not  be  warranted  in 
entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
payment  of  any  purchase  money 
beyond  the  amount  of  ilie  grant  of 
90,000/.  thought  it  necessary,  before 
they  authorized  their  agent  to  enter 
into  the  negotiation^  to  require  from 
earl  Nelson,  with  whose  approba- 
tion and  concurrence  the  negotiation 
was  entered  upon,  an  undertaking 
that  he  would,  in  the  hope  that  par- 
liament might  think  proper  to  make, 
good  the  same,  pay  the  excess  of 
price  beyond  the  sum  of  87,000/.; 
a  portion  of  the  estate  equivalent  in 
value  being,  in  case  no  such  grant 
sliall  be  made,  conveyed  to  his  lord- 
ship as  his  private  property;  by 
which  arrangement,  3000/.  would 
be  set  apart  tor  the  repairs,  accord* 
ing  to  the  estimate. 

MAY. 

FRANCE. 

l.^^Popular  commotions  in  fa« 
vour  of  the  king  have  taken  place  at 
Toulouse^  at  Montaubaxi,  at  Bay- 
onne,  'and  at  Bourdeaux.  At  the 
latter  place,  several  of  the  populace 
wefe  killed  by  the  soldiers,  who 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending the  barracks  with  artillery. 
Even  in  Parb  persons  have  been 
taken  up,  while  distributing  pam- 
phlets escitingtoinsurrectionandthe 
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assassination  of  Botiaparte«  These 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  "^ith  a 
want  of  zeal  in  thp  national  guards, 
have  induced  the  government  to 
promote  confederations  in  its  favour 
in  all  the  departments.  At  Paris, 
the  inliabitants  of  the  suburbs — the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Antdine,  and  St. 
Miirceau,  nave  confederated  to  the 
number  of  15,000  men.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  court  of  the  Thuil- 
leries,  and  were  received  by  Bona- 
parte, who  promised  them  arms; 
adding,  that  while  he  went  to  the 
frontiers,  he  should  be  tranquil  as  to 
the  capital,  for  they  would  defend 
it  with  the  national  guard.  This 
association  is  believed  to  have  for 
its  object  to  overawe  the  latter, 
which  is  compo^d  of  respectable 
citizen?. 

A  long  report  from  Fouche,  the 
minister  of  police,  gives  official  in- 
formation of  the  existence  of  a  strong 
and  general  disposition  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons;  with  all  the  or- 
ganized character  of  societies — cor- 
respondence, internal  and  external, 
among  the  more  systematic  parti- 
sans ;  and  the  overt  acts  of  palling 
down  the  tri-colour  flag,  hoisting 
the  white  flag,  ai}d  crymg  "  Five 
h  RoiP*  among  those  whose  unme- 
thodized  zeal  and  honest  nature  are 
less  capable  of  disguise  or  restraint. 
The  report  is  couched  in  strong 
terms;  and  while  it  mu9t  alarm  the 
friends  and  adherents  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  will  serve  ro  encourage  the 
friends  of  the  lawful  monarch.  Its 
presentation  was  followed  by  a  de- 
cree reviving  the  coercive  laws  of 
the  revolutionary  assemblies. 

LuGJen  Bonaparte's  arrival  at  Pa- 
ris is  officially  noticed:  he  has  had 
conferences  of  business  with  Napo* 
leon^  and  th^  Palais  Rpyal  has  been 
assigned  for  his  residence. 

In  a  decree  for  convoking  the 
toeeting  of  the  electors  of  colleges 


in  the  Champ  de  Mai,  whicli  Bona-*, 
parte  published  on  the  30th  ult.  he 
no  longer  affects  to  entertain  hopes 
of  peace,  but  distinctly  mentions 
war  as  actually  determined  upon. 
The  preamble  stated,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  original  intention  of  coiw 
vening  the  etectoral  colleges  in  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  a  general  commit- 
tee was  to  have  been  fornied  from 
them,  aftec  which  a  few  months 
would  have  enabled  him  *<to  ac- 
complish the  grand- object  of  all  bis 
thoughtsV — but  tliat  from  th^  hp». 
tile  dispositions  of  foreign  powers, 
he  considered  war  inevitable^  and 
was  obliged  to  prepare  for  it.  It 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  this  state 
of  things  has  forced  him  to  call  to« 
gether  the  electoral  colleges  fortfaft 
purpose  of  electing,  deputies,  vinth* 
out  waiting  till  the  people  shall  havft 
accepted  me  new  constitution.  He 
therefore  decrees,  that  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  departments  and  ar- 
rondissements  shall  assemble  within 
four  days  after  the  promulgation  of 
this  document  in  the  chief  towns  of 
both,  and  proceed  to  the  election  <si 
deputies  to  the  chamber  of  represeo* 
tatives.  These  deputies  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris;  and  the  chamber  wiH 
be  convoked  after  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitution  has  been  pro- 
clj^imed. 

Carnot  and  Fouche  have  been 
chosen  members  of  the  legislative 
body.  They  preferred  this  to  being' 
in  the  other  house;  as  it  is  said,  by 
being  there,  they  can  b.etter  main- 
tain iheir  influence. 

It  is  announced,  that  the  heights 
to  the  north  of  Paris,  such  as  N^nt- 
martre  and  Mcnil  Mcjntant,  will  be 
defended  by  works,  and  mounted 
with  600  cannon;  while  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward,  the  inhabitants 
are  tcild  that  the  engineer^  think  it 
^Practicable  to- inundate  that  part  of 
the  country.    The  possibility  that 
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the  forces  of  the  allies  will  penetrate 
into  ,th&Jbeart  of  France  is  not  con- 
cealed; but  the  danger  they  will 
encounter^  from  the  preparations 
makine 'at  everj  point,  is  imposing- 
ly displayed  in  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  Moniteur:  it  is  there  said,  that 
all  the  places  upon  the  northern 
frontier,  from  Dunkirk  to  Charle- 
monty  are  declared  in  a  state  of 
iiege;  that  they  are  armed  and  pro- 
visioned, and  sluices  prepared  to  in- 
undate the  country  on  the  first  hos- 
tile movement  that  takes  place;  all 
die  passes  on  the  different  frontiers 
and  in  the  interior  are  guarded; 
eight  armies,  or  corps  of  observa- 
tion, are  formed ;  400  battalions  of 
national  guards  are  organized;  500 
battalions  of  the  regular  army  will 
in. ten  days  be  re-united  in  the 
camps;  some  .parks  of  artillery, 
forming  upwards  of  150  balteties, 
are  on  the  road  to  the  armies ;  the 
levy  cn-masse  is  organizing  in  Al- 
sace, Lorraine,  Franche  Comtc, 
Burgundy,  &c«  and  partisan  and 
free  corps  are  organizing;  so  that 

'  any  attempts  against  the  rights  of 
tlie  French  nation  will  be  frustrated. 
Jtladrklj  May  10.— On  the  4th  u!t. 
tliere  was  communicated  to  the  roy- 
al council,  by  order  of  his  majesty, 
a  treaty  between  the  king  and  his 
august  father,  accompanied  by  a 
fkote. — The  treaty. contains  eight  ar- 
ticles, by  which  his  majesty  Charles 
JV;  renounces  the  crown  of  Spain 
in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand  VII. 
and  his  successors;  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  twelve  milfionspf  re- 
^s  p'Ji-  annum,  to  be  paid  monthly, 
and  in  advance,  instead  of  the  eipht 
millions  previously  allowed  him. 
That  having  been  a  great  length  of 
time  without  any  assistance,  he  has 
contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of 
1,500,000  francs,  which  are  to  be 
acknowledged  by  his  son,  and  to  be 

4le&ayed  within  three  years*.   The 


queen  mother,  in  case  of  survivor* 
ship,  to  have  eieht  millions  of  reab 
per  annum.  The  infant  Francisce^ 
brother  of  Ferdinand,  to  enjoy  the 
same  stipend  as  has  always  been  al- 
lowed to  persons  of  his  rank.  His 
majesty  Charles  IV.  stipulates,  that 
he  shall  fix  his  abode  in  any  place 
or  country  he  may  think  proper, 
[Tiie  note  before  mentioned  states 
diat  his  majesty  Ferdinand  VII.  had 
thought  proper  to  put  some  limita^ 
tion  to  the  5th  article,  by  excepting 
from  the  places  at  which  the  revered 
authors  of  his  being  shall  fix  their 
residence,  all  parts  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Napoleon  and  Murat.  To 
this  exception  Charles  IV.  agreed 
without  hesitation. — Himself  and 
.the  queen  to  be  treated,  during  their 
lives,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  their 
rank ;  and  to  continue  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  royal  titles.} 

ITALY. 

1 2. — ^The  Austrian  declaration  of 
war  against  the  king  of  Naples,  da- 
ted Vienna,  April  12,  states,  that  a 
wise  policy  would  have  prescribed 
Murat  to  limit  his  future  views  to 
the  preservation  of  his  kingdom,  and 
to  renounce  every  idea  ofconquest; 
that,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  formed 
extensive  projects  of  future  conquest 
and  aggression,  and  in  February 
last,  demanded  from  Austria  a  pas- 
sage for  an  army  through  Italy  into 
France;  that,  tliis  demand  being  re* 
fused,  Murat  kept  his  answer  back, 
and  did  net  reveal  his  real  designs 
until  the  5th  of  March,  when  be 
learned  tlie  escape  of  Bonaparte 
from  Elba.  He  then  m;^de  it  posi- 
tively known,  "  that  he  considered 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  as  his  own,'' 
and  required  f>om  the  pope  a  pas- 
sage for  troops  through  the  Roman 
states.  The  pope  protested  against 
this  violation  of.  his  territory,  left 
Rome,  and  proceeded  to  Florence. 
On  the  8th  of  April  the  Neapolitan 
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p1eni]5otenttaries  at  Vienna  deliver- 
ed a  note  full  of  assurances  of  the 
most  friendly  sentiments  of  their 
master ;  but  announcing  his  intention 
to  give  to  his  military  forces  a  more 
extended  position,  and  that  'they 
would  therefore  occupy  the  line  of 
demarcation  fixed  for  the  Neapoli- 
tan aiiny  by  the  armistice  of  1813. 
Meanwhile  the  Neapolitan  army, 
without  any  further  declaration,  be- 
gan  on  the  SOth  of  March  hostili- 
ties against  the  Austrian  posts  in 
the  legations.  For  these  reasons 
his  imperial  majesty  considers  war 
as  begun  between  the  two  states. 

GERMANY. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  and  con- 
cert transmitted  from  this  country 
to  Vienna  has  been  returned  from 
thence  ratified;  together  with  the 
answer  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  to 
the  declaration  added  by  our  go- 
vernment to  the  treaty.  Accordmg 
to  this  answer,  all  doubt  of  the  iden- 
tity of  view  between  the  allied  pow- 
ers is  removed.  It  is  therein  stated, 
diat  the  interpretation  given  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  8th  article  is' 
enth^ly  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Austria;  that  die  emperor 
i»  firmly  resolved  to  employ  all  his 
efforts  against  Bonaparte's  usurpa- 
tion;  but  that  he  does  not  desire 
forcibly  to  impose  any  particular 
form  of  government  on  France. 
The  subsidiary  treaty  has  also  been 
Concluded;  so  that  all  the  rumours 
of  disagreement  on  that  head  prove 
to  be  void  of  foundation. 

A 'meeting  lately  took  place 
aniong  the  Saxon  troops  at  Liege^ 
on  account  of  the  intended  division 
of  them  into  such  as  arto  natives  of 
the  part  of  Saxony  ceded  to  Prussia, 
and  such  as  belong  to  the  other  part 
^hich  remains  to  the  king.  These 
ttoops,  consisting  of  one  battalion  of 
grenadiers  ©f  the  guar  J,  and  one 
regiment  of  gttxamer^dE  the  Knc, 


had  for  some  time  shown  a  tnrba* 
lent  and,  disorderly  spirit;  and,  on 
hearing  of  the  order,  resolved  to 
disobey  it.  On  rhe  2d  they  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny,  and  even 
attempted  to  force  their  way  into 
prince  Bhicher's  hotel;  but  were 
prevented  by  the  Saxon  officers  and 
two  Saxon  sentinels  on  duty  in  the 
hotel.  They  retired  after  breaking 
the  windows,  and  in  the  night  pro- 
ceeded to  Huy,  according  to  a  pre- 
vious order.  The  battalion  refused 
to  quit  Liege  till  it  was  disbanded. 
On  the  6th  me  following  proclama- 
tion was  published  at  Liege: 
blucher's    proclamation  to 

the  saxons. 
"  Soldiers  of  the  Saxon  corps  f— 
Terrible  c/imes  have  been  commit- 
ted in  your  ranks.    I  had  with  con- 
fidence fixed  my  quarters  among 
you,  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  troop 
of  assassins  and  rebels,  who,  refu- 
sing to  obey  their  officers,  persisted 
for  three  days  in  a  criminal  mutiny. 
— Soldiers!    you  would  be  disho- 
noured in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe^ 
your  national  honour  would  be  for 
ever  lost,  if  J  did  not  render  y6a  the^ 
testimony  that  you  have  on  this  oc- 
casion expressed  in  a  striking  man« 
ner  the  indignation  which  was  ex- 
cited in  you  by  a  licentious  soldiery, 
which,  in  refusing  to  obey  its  Offi- 
cers, violated  the  first  duty  of  a  sol- 
dier.    By  the  confidence  you  place 
in  me,  you  have  counted  on  the  pos- 
session of  the  rights  which  honour 
and  the  laws  of  war  give  you.   You 
have  not  deceived  yourselves.  The 
regiment  of  grenadiers  has  ceased 
to  exist.      The  standard  which  ic 
disgraced  has  been  burnt,  and  the 
sword  of  justke  has  fallen  on  the 
guilty. 

«*  Soldiers !  continue  to  attend  to 
the  voice  of  your  ofiicers.    Their 
duty  is  not  ^nly  to  lead  you  into  bat- 
tle, but  also  to  watch  forthe- preser- 
vation , 
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vation  of  your  honour  and  your 
welfare.  1  cannot,  therefore,  better 
show  you  my  appr9bationj  or  better 
save  your  character  from  disgrace, . 
than  by  continuing  to  deliver  to  the 
severity  of  the  laws  the  promoters 
of  insubordination,  and  their  ac- 
complices, if  they  should  still  dare, 
by  their  crimes,  to  tarnish  your  mi- 
lita:^  glory.  blucher," 

Another  proclamation,  issued  by 
marshal  Blucher  five  days  subse- 
quently, is  addressed  to  the  Prus- 
sian soldiers:  it  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

"  Prussians ! — Whatever  disaf- 
fection may  be  shown  by  a  part  of 
the  army  which  his  majesty  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  place  under, 
my  orders,  I  am  confident  that  your 
fidelity  will  to  the  last  remain  un« 
'  shaken,  and  that  you  will  set  a  no- 
ble example  of  attachment  and  obe- 
dience upon  this  and  every  other  oc- 
casion. It  is  with  extreme  regret 
that  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
measures  of  severity  towards  any 
part  of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
.  common  cause.  The  crimes  alrea- 
dy committed  show  how  much  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  few  traitorous 
and  disafiected  individuals. 

Liege,  May  1 1 .         blucher.'* 

RUSSIA. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
an  imperial  proclamation  pub- 
lished at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the 
.  25th  of  April,  addressed  to  the 
French  nation;— 

*«  You  entered  my  territories  un- 
provoked, with  fire  and  sword ;  you 
^  plundered  and  destroyed  wherever 
yon  came;  you  entered  my  capital, 
which  you  laid  waste.  I  entered 
your  territories,  and  took  your  capi- 
tal, but  destroyed  nothing. — Again, 
unprovoked,  you  raise  the  sword, 
and  destroy  the  pe^ce  of  nations. 
I  will  now  enter  your  territoxles 


once  mor^  to  conquer  peace;  and 
wherever  I  meet  with  resistance,  I 
will  utterly  destroy,  you  for  your 
perfidy.*' 

GREAT    STORM. 

A  most  alarming  storm  took 
place  at  Addington,  near  Groydon, 
on  the  2d  of  May.  A  water-spout 
descended  on  the  Hill,  and  burst 
about  a  mile  above  ft.  The  water 
poured  in  torrents,  and  rushing  into 
the  valley,  formed  a  stream  of  50 
feet  wide.  It  took  its  way  with  ir- 
resistible  force  through  the  village, 
forced  open  the  doors,  and  earned 
away  the  furniture  of  the  habita- 
tions. A  house  and  bam^  torn  from 
the  garden-wall  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  were  overwhelmed. 
This  deluge,  accompanied  by  thun- 
'  der  and  lightning,  continut;d  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours;  and  has  left. 
a  lamentable  swamp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  damage  occasion- 
^ed  on  the  land  over  which  the  wa- 
ters rushed,  is  incalculable.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  no  lives  were  lost. 

A  dreadful  catastrophe  occur- 
red at  Heaton  colliery,  near  New- 
castle, on  the  3d.  inst.  by  the  break- 
ing in  of  a  quantity  of  water  from 
one  of  the  old  workings,  to  which 
the  pitmen  had  unhappily  approxi- 
mated tA)  closely.  By  this  cdami- 
ty  80  men  and  42  boys,  it  is  ffared, 
have  perished  I  From  a  very  faint 
gleam  of  hope,  an  attempt  was  made 
at  an  old  pit,  a  little  south-west  from 
the  other,  with  a  view^  if  possible, 
to  open  a  communication  with  the 
workings ;  but  the  sides  of*  the  pit 
fell  in,  and  other  dlfiiculties  present- 
ed themselves,  precluding  much 
hope  of  any  of  the  sufferers  being 
rescued  alive,  although  no  exertions 
were  spared  by  the  proprietors  and 
their  agents. 

IS. — The  last  standing  remains 
of  Bolingbroke  Castle  in  Lincoln- 
sliire,  the  birth-place  (in  1367)  of 
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Jdoj^  Heray  IV.  crambled  over 
their  base  last  week»  and  came  to 
the  ground. 

18. — A  party,  consisting  of  16 
persons,  were  returning  from  Sid<- 
mouth  to  Otterton  by  water )  when, 
having  sailed  but  a  little  distance, 
the  bat  of  one  of  the  nnen  fell  over* 
board,  who,  in  hastily  endeavouring 
to  recover  it,  upset  the  boat,  and 
the  whole  were  plunged  into  the  sea. 
Three  boats  immediately  went  off 
to  their  assistance ;  but  they  could 
only  succeed  in  taking  up  six  per- 
sons, who  by -medical  aid  were 
restored  to  health:  the  other  ten 
(nine  of  them  females)  are  totally 
lost :  two  of  them  were  married  in 
the  morning,  and  with  their  com« 
pany  had  spent  the  day  at  Sidmouth. 

OLD    BAILEY. 

On  Tnesday,  Elizabeth  Penning 
was  liulicted  for  administering  a 
quantity  of  arsenic  in  some  dump- 
lings, with  intent  to  poison  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Turner  and  family.  The  case 
is  as  follows*  The  servant  was  con- 
tinually pressing  her  mistress  to  let 
Jier  make  some  yeast  dumplings,  at 
which  she  pretended  to  be  a  famous 
hand.  She  had  lived  seven  weeks 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Turner,  in 
Chancery ^lane,  suid  had  received 
notice  to  quit  for  improper  beha- 
viour; but  her  mistress  took  com- 
passion on  her,  and  suffered  her  to. 
remain  in  the  family*  On  the  21  st  of 
March  the  brewer  left  some  yeast ; 
and  instead  of  getting  the  dough 
from  the  baker's  as  usual,  the  pri- 
soner made  it  herself.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Turner  and  the  father  of  the 
latter  dined  together.  Mrs.  T.  ate 
very  little  ^C  the  yeast  dumpling; 
bat  she  was  taken  ill,  before  she 
had  done  dinner,  with  a  violent  sick- 
ness, &c.  and  the  pains  continued 
until  the  evening.  The  other  per- 
sons  who  ate  of  tne  dumplings  were 
«&cted  in  a  similar  manner.    The 


prisoner  had  got  the  poiiftm  out  of  a 
drawer :  it  was  written  upon  ^i  ar- 
senic, deadly  pobon."  Medical 
men  proved  that  poison  had  been 
put  into  the  pan  where  the  dump* 
linps  were  mixed. — Guilty— Death, 
[This  young  woman  was  executed 
upon  extremely  slight  circumstan* 
tial  evidence,  without  any  suffi- 
cient motive  being  assigned  why 
she  should  have  perpetrated  the 
deed.] 

LORD  COCHRANX. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JONES. 

Lord  Cochrane  having  employed 
all  tlie  means  in  his  power  to  create 
a  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  he 
has  been  improperly  treated  daring 
his  confinement  in  .my  custody,  as 
marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  pri- 
son, I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
myself,  to  give  a  full  statement  of 
the  facts  connected  widi  my  official 
conduct  to  his  lordship,  when  the 
public  will  be  qualified  to  d^etermine 
whether  he  ought  not  to  have  en» 
tertained  the  most  favourable,  not 
to  say  the  most  grateful  sentiments 
for  my  mode  of  acting  on  the  occar 
sion,  instead  of  endeavouring  toin^ 
pute  to  me  a  severe  exercise  of  my 
authority,  by  paragraphic  state- 
ments in  the  public  papers. 

Lord  Cochrane  had  repeatedly 
acknowledged  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  that,  previous  to  his  escape^ 
every  thing  had  been  done  by  my- 
self and  my  officers  for  his  comfort 
able  accommodation.  I  s^iall  there* 
fore  confine  myself  to  the  circum* 
stances  which  took  place  subsequent 
to  his  being  brought  back  to  the  ^ 
King's  B^nch  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  that  time  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  put  him  in  a  room 
called  the  strone  room,  being  the 
only  place  of  adequate  security  for 
such  a  prisoner,  in  such  a  peculiar 
situation,  and  openly  making  such 
declarations  as  he  thought  proper 
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tD  address  to  me ;  for  he  had  not 
been  many  moments  in  the  place  to 
which  my  official  duty  had  consign** 
ed'him,  when  he,  without  the  least 
reserve,  informed  me,  that  he  could 
at  his  pleasure  malce  his  escape  out 
of  any  prison,  and  that  he  had  de* 
termined  to  leave  the  King's  Bench 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
he  effected  his  escape  at  Malta  from 
a  much  stronger  place  than  the  room 
which  then  inclosed  him. 

If  a  humane  and  kind  concern 
"for  this  unfortunate  nobleman  had 
not  softened  the  solicitude  I  natu- 
rally felt  for  my  own  security,  I 
could  have  committed  him,  on  my 
own  warrant  for  tlie  escape,  to  the 
Hew  Gaol  in  Horsemonger-lane, 
for  the  space  of  a  month,  and  that 
power  is  still  within  my  jurisdiction; 
-Had  I  thought  proper  to  exercise 
ity  lord  Cochrane  would  then  have 
been  confined  in  a  solitary  cell,  with 
ft  stone  floor,  with  the  windows 
impenetrably  barred^  and  without 
glass;  nor  would  it  have  proved 
lalf  the  size  of  the  strong  room  in 
die  King's  Bench,  which  had  been 
%o  much  complained  of,  and  which 
lias  a  boarded  floor,  and  glazed 
lights.  I  had  not  recourse  to  this 
extremity,  justifiable  as  it  mieht 
liave  been;  at  the  same  time  it  im*- 
|)eriously  became  me,  in  the  due 
execution  of  my  dtity,  to  use  all  pos- 
sible means  to  prevent  -lord  Coch- 
'Hanefrom  making  a  second  escape; 
«Bd  not  having  any  other  place  of ' 
^mediate  security  but  the  strong 
room,  I  informed  him  that  he  must 
be  contented  to  remain  there  for  a 
few  days,  till  I  could  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  his  more 
comfortable  accommodation.  Nor 
"was  a  moment  lost  in  preparing  and 
securing  (in  a  temporary  way)  two 
very  airy  and  commodious  rooms 
above  the  lobbyj^  at  the  entrance 
tap  the  prisoni  but  as  tfaeyi  after 


all,  might  not  be  ultimately  secure 
against  ^ny  desperate  resolutions  of 
lord .  Cochrane  to  attempt  another 
escape,  I  thought  it  right  to  use  my 
endeavours  towards  obtaining  a 
security  from  his  lordship,  or  his 
friends,  to  indemnify  me  for  the  risk 
of  that  indulgence,  for  snch,  surely, 
it  may  be  consideped,  which  I  anzi« 
ously  wished  to  show  him-  With 
this  view,  I  sent  him  several  verbal 
messages,  declaratory  of  the  terms 
1  proposed  on  the  occasion ;  when 
he  declined  returning  any  satisfac- 
tory  answer.  But  that  there  might 
not  be  any  misunderstanding  what- 
ever respecting  those  terms^  which 
I  offered  in  the  hope  of  his  compli* 
ance  with  them,  I  communicated 
my  expectation  in  the  following  let* 
ter,  viz : — 

"  My  lord,-~being  desirous  of  al- 
leviating your  imprisonment  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  consistent  with  my 
own  safety  and  the  duty  I  owe  to 
the  public,  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
your  lord^ip,  that  I  have  prepared 
rooms  for  your  better  accommoda- 
tion above  the  lobby  of  the  prison; 
but  as  those  rooms  are  not  fully  se- 
cure against  a  prisoner  who  (like 
yourself)  asserts  a  capacity  of  es- 
caping at  pleasure,  I  ^1  it  incom- 
bent  upon  me  to  require,  that  you 
should  lodge  the  fine  of  1,000/.  with 
which  you  are  charged,  in  some 
proper  hands,  and  center  into  a  bond 
with  proper  sureties  (whom  you  will 
be  anxious  to  protect)  to  indemnify 
me  against  any  other  escape^  untH 
you  are  discharged  by  due  course 
of  law.  Upon  having  such  fif^ 
lodged,  and  upon  havine  such  a 
bond,  I  shall  feel  myself  justified 
in  permitting  you  to  occupy  those 
rooms,  instead  of  confining  yon  to 
the  su'ong  room. 

*«  I  therefore  think  it  right  Ip  su^* 
mit  this  to  your  consideration;  ^  and 
awaiting  your  detenniiMCioD  upoa 
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the  subject*  I  am,  my  lord,  your 
most  obedient  senrant, 

"Wm.  Jones. 
**To  Lard  CocbraMt  &fc,  King^t 

Bmb,  Jlpril  2J,  1815." 
To  this  letter  lord  Cochrane  did 
not   think  proper  to    return  any 
written  answer.    I  was,  however, 
made  to  understand,  that  he  had 
formed  a  fixed  resolution  to  remain 
in  the  strong  room  rather  than  com- 
ply with  my  propositions.     I  then 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  some 
of  his  near. relations  to  join  in  giv- 
ing security  for  him  (having  on  my 
part  ceased  to  insist  on  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  1,000/.  fine):  but  this 
proposition  was  answered  by  a  per- 
emptory refusal.      In  the  mean- 
time I  had  requested  Messrs.  Sau- 
marez  and  Dixon,  two  gentlemen 
of  medical  eminenee,  to  attend  his 
lordship,  with  a  view  to  receive  their 
successive  reports  as  to  the  progres- 
sive state  of  his  health ;  and  when 
^r.  Saumarez  reported  to  me  that 
a  longer  continuance  in  the  strong 
room  might  be  attended  with  dan- 
gerous consequences  to  lord  Coch- 
rane,  I  ajain  tried  to  induce  his 
friends  and  relations  to  give  me  any 
kind  of  undertaking  against  another 
escape  I  and  on  iheir  refusal  I  deter- 
mined myself^  to  become  his  friend, 
and  at  my  own  risk  to  remove  him 
into  the  apartments  which    have 
been  already  mentioned,  and  where 
I  am  confident  he  can  have  no  just 
cause  of  complaint.— These  apart- 
ments not  being    altogether  safe 
against  such  a  person  as  lord  Coch- 
rane, should  he  determine  to  risk 
another  escape,  I  nmst  look  to  the 
laws  of  my  country  as  my  safe- 
guard, in  the  hope  that  the  terrors 
of  them  will  discourage  him  from 
attempting  a  repetition  of  his  of- 
fence, and  prevent  him  from  incur* 
ring  the  penalties  of  another  indict- 
znent,  in  addition  to  that  nowHia^ig- 
1815. 


ing  over  him,  with  which  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  proceed  and  let  the  law 
take  its  course,  'however  my  ex« 
penses  may  be  augmented,  which 
have  amounted  to  between  three 
and  four  hundred  pounds. 

'Lord  Cochrane  in  his  address 
to  his  constituents  has  ventured  to 
state — **  That  every  engine  was  set 
to  work  to  tempt  or  to  frighten  him 
out  of  the  country,  and  to  allure 
him  back  to  the  custody  of  the  mar-, 
shal ;  and  that  assurances  were  given 
that  the  doors  should  be  kept  open 
at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  that 
he  should  be  received  with  secrecy  i 
courtesy,  and  indemnity."  The  in- 
accuracy of  this  statement  will  ap- 
pear from  attention  to  the  follow 
ing  facts  :— 

I  was  no  sooner  informed  that 
lord  Cochrane  had  effected  his  es- 
cape, than  I  made  every  possible 
exertion  to  procure  his  re-capture, 
and  accordingly  caused  hand-bills 
to  be  very  generally  distributed, 
which  contained  the  ofi\;r  of  a  re- 
ward of  300  guineas  for  his  appre- 
hension. This  step  induced  Mr. 
Basil  Cochrane  to  visit  me,  and  by 
that  gentlenftiin  I  was  informed  that 
he  was  in  a  state  of  communication 
with  lord  Cochrane,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  he  should  be  able  to 
prevail  on  him  to  return  into  pri- 
son. Nay,  he  gave  me  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  his  lordship 
would  certainly,  in  the  course  of  a 
night  or  two,  return  into  custody. 
I  made  known  to  Mr.  Basil  Coch- 
rane my  determination  to  remain  ia 
waiting  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
him,  as  I  should  not  suffer  him  to 
be  re-admitted  within  the  walls  of 
the  prison  without  mj  seeing  hirA. 
I  accordingly  sat  up  several  nights, 
but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance* 
Mr.  Basil  Cochrane  renewed  his 
visit  to  me,  and  repeated  the  assu- 
rance that  it  was  lord  Cochrane's 
(D)  intentioa 
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intention  to  sturenderhimself;  but  as 
he  was  taking  hisleaveof  me^  he  par* 
ticularly  asked  ^*  whether  I  should 
go  on  with  the  prosecution  for  the 
escape^  if  his  lordship  should  sur- 
render himself?*'  When  I  told 
him  in  plain  and  positive  terms, 
that  whether  he  surrendered  himself 
or  not,  I  should  think  it  my  bound- 
en  -duty  to  follow  up  the  prose- 
cution, and  to  let  the  law  take  its 
course,  whatever  the  event  might 
be.  On  my  making  this  declara- 
tion to  Mr.  Basil  Cochrane,  I  very 
pbiinly  perceived  that  I  must  give 
op  all  expectations  of  lord  Coch- 
rane's  return  to  the  prison  in  the 
manner  which  had  been  suggested, 
though  \  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  lordship  was  for  seve- 
ral successive  nights  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  King's  Bench  wall, 
with  a  view  of  getting  back  into  the 
prison,  and  thereby,  as  Mr.  Basil 
Cochrane  acknowledged,  to  create 
a  hoax  against  me,  by  a  declaration 
that  he  had  never  quitted  it.  Aware 
as  I  was  of  the  probability  of  such 
an  attempt,  I  placed  a  sufficient 
number  of  watcnmen  both  wiihin 
and  without  the  walls,  to  prevent 
such  a  scheme  from  being  success- 
fully executed. 

This  statement  will,  I  trust,  not 
only  secure  me  from  the  accusation 
of  having  acted  towards  lord  Coch- 
rane wim  any  the  least  degree  of 
rigour  or  severity,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  convince  the  public  that 
he  has  been  treated  by  me  with  that 
indulgence  and  humanity  which 
have  ever  influenced  my  conduct 
during  the  twenty-four  years  I  have 
possessed  a  very  responsible,  anxi- 
ous, and  difficiHt  situation. 

Wm.  JoNXSf  Mardial. 
•    ICin^'s  Benchy  9tb  May. 

LOftn  COCHRJkNI*S   REPLY. 

In  noticing  the  statement  of  the 
oSciatiog  marshal  of  this  prison. 


which  appeared  in  th^  public  papers 
of  the  10th  insts^nt,  I  am  desirous 
to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  To  his 
first  charge,  that  I  have  employed 
all  the  means  in  my  power  to  create 
a  belief  that  he  has  treated  me  ini' 
properly  during  my  confinetnent, 
and  that  I  have  imputed  to  him  a 
severe  exercise  of  his  authority,  by 
^*  paragraphic  statements  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,"  my  answer  ist  that  he 
is  deceived,  or  that  he  attempts  to 
deceive  others.  No  paragraphic 
statement,  or  statennent  of  any  kind 
whatever,  was  ever  inserted  at  my 
instigation,  or  with  my  knowledee, 
in  any  of  the  public  journals,  rds- 
tive  to  the  nuurshal,  or  his  conduct; 
and  I  may  add,  that  I  never  occa- 
sioned the  insertion  of  any  anony- 
mous article  in  a  newspaper  on  any 
matter  connected  with  my  case; 
Neither  have  I  seen  any  comments 
in  any  of  the  public  papers  on  the 
seventy  of  the  marshal  towards  me: 
but  I  have  seen  many  slanderous 
paragraphs  relative  to  myself;  and 
also  several  paragraphs  artfully 
worded,  speaking  of  my  confine* 
ment  in  the  strong  room  in  the  past 
tense,  long  before  the  marshal  nad 
performed  his  promise  of  delivering 
me  from  that  improper  and  nozioas 
situation. 

In  my  late  address  to  my  consti- 
tuents, many  of  whom  had  been 
deceived  by  such  last-mentioned  pa- 
ragraphs, I  truly  stated,  that  I  haA 
been  detained  in  the  stroiig  rooih 
more  than  three  weeks,  to  the  great 
injury  of  my  health,  and  was  still 
there  detained^  notwithstanding  the 
above-mentioned  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  marshal.  This  was  die 
only  complaint,  and  the  only  me- 
dium of  complaint,  used  by  me,  as 
to  the  conduct  of  diat  incfividual; 
who  was  too  well  known  as  an  in- 
strmnent,  to  be  in  danger  of  moie 
than  his  due  proportion  of  Uane 
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froRi  tsy  represCDtatiotis.  SiticCy 
however,  he  assomes  more  credit  to 
Jiimself  for  bonsinicy  and  fair  deal- 
ing than  is  strictly,  his  due,  I  shall 
for  the  present  leave  his  instnimen* 
talttyont  of  thequesdon,  and  treat 
with  him  as  a  principal. 

After  havinc;  informed  me,  as  he 
admits,  that  I  must  be  contented 
to  remain  in  the  strong  room  for  a 
few  days  only,  undl  he  could  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  my 
more  comfortable  accommodation, 
without  a  word  of  any  conditions 
on  which  that  accommodation  was 
to  be  afibrded,  I  contend,  that  he 
certainly  was  not  entitled  to  impose 
such  conditions  afterwards.  It  is  no 
new  thing  for  a  prisoner  to  escape, 
or  to  be  re^taken:  but  to  require  of 
any  prisoner  a  bond  with  securities 
not  to  repeat  such  escape,  was,  I 
,  think,  a  proposition  witliout  prece- 
dent; and  such  as  the  marshal  knew 
could  not  be  complied  with  by  me, 
without  humiliation,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  proposed  by  him  with- 
out insult.  Besides,  he  had  my  as- 
surance, that  if  I  were  again  to  quit 
his  custody,  (which  I  gave  him  no 
reason  to  believe  I  should  attempr, 
and  which,  as  I  observed,  and  be- 
lieve^ it  was  as  easy  for  me  to  effect 
from  that  room,  as  from  any  other 
part  of  the  prison,)  I  sliould  pro- 
ceed no  farther  than  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  that  where  he  found 
me  before,  he  might  find  me  again: 
having  had  no  other  object  in  view, 
than  that  of  expressing,  by  some 
peculiar  act,  the  keen  sense  which 
I  entertained  of  peculiar  injustice ; 
and  of  endeavouring  to  brinr  such 
ftdditioiial  proofs  of  that  injustice 
beforp  the  house,  as  were  not  in  my 
possession  when  I  was  beard  in  my 
defence. 

The  marshal  states,  that  he  sent 
me.  several  verbal,  messages  decla- 
ntoryof  his  terms,  and  that  he 


renewed  hfs  propositions  by  letter. 
On  this  I  have  to  observe,  that.al- 
though  I  received  several  such  mes* 
sages  while  the  apartments  which 
he  had  at  first  unconditionally  pro- 
mised were  in  a  state  of  prepare* 
tipn;  yet,  when  they  were  ready* 
which  was  within  a  week  from  my 
apprehension,  I  received  no  com* 
munication  from  him  till  after  an- 
other  week  had  elapsed;  that  is  to 
say,  on  Saturday  the  1st  of  April  he 
sent  me  a  verbal  proposal ;  and  on 

4  Sunday  the  2d,  Uie  day  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  he  wrote  me 
the  letter  which  he  has  inserted  in 
his  statement.-— But  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  neither  the  message 
nor  letter  would  have  been  sent,  if 
the  marshal  had  not  apprehended 
that  the  subject  was  about  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  Nor  have  I  the  least  doubt 
that  some  member  6f  that  house 
was  prepared  with  a  copy  of  that 
letter  to  meet  the  occasion. 

The  marshal's  declaration  that 
he  requested  two  medical  gentle* 
men  to  attend  me  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  their  successive  reports 
as  to  the  progressive  state  of  my 
health,  is  an  acknowledgement,  not 
only  tliat  he  was  conscious  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  continued  con- 
finement in  such  a  place,  but  that 
he  intended  to  adhere  to  his  condi- 
tions to  the  last  extremity.  It  is,  in 
effect,  an  admission  that  he  adopted 
the  military  practice  of  ascertaining-* 
by  surgical  inspection^  the  extent  to 
which  torture  may  be  inflicted  with«> 
out  immediately  endangering  the 
life  of  the  victim. 

He  further  admits,  that  it  was 
not  till  Mr.  Saumarez,  the  surgeon* 
had  assured  him  that  a  longer  con- 
tinuance in  tlie  strong  room  might 

'  be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 

qua^res, — ^nor  even  then, natilafter 

he  h^l  mad^  another  desperate  at- 
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lempt  to  eofbrcc!  his  conditions,  that 
he  **  determined  to  become  mj 
friend/^  as^he  familiarly  expresses 
it^  and  to  remove  me  to  those  apart*' 
ments  which  I  ought  to  have  been 
permitted  Co  occupy  nearly  a  month 
JbeiOiv* 

The  truth,  however,  is — ^that  it 
was  not  till  after  the  urgent  certifi- 
cate which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Saumarez,  as  well  as  that  of  my 
<)wn  physician,  Dr.  Bnchan,  point- 
ing oiit  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
immediate  change  of  abode,  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  honourable 
Mr.  Bennet,  chairman  of  th^  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
prisons,  and  by  him  laid  before  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state;  and  un* 
t^  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Lambton 
(member  for  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham) had  remonstrated  with  the 
marshal,  that  he  «<at  his  own  risk 
determined  to  become  my  friend.*' 

Mr.  Jones  boastingly  asserts,  tbat 
if  his  humanity  for  an  unfortunate 
nobleman  had  not  lessened  the  soli- 
citude ho  naturally  felt  for  his  own 
security,  he  could,  by  virtue  pf  bis 
own  warrant,  have  committed  me 
to  a  solitary  cell  in  Horsenionger- 
lane,  for  the  space  m  a  month;  and 
be  has  not  forgotten  to  add,  that 
such  power  is  still  within  his  Juris*, 
diction.  Mr.  Jones,  however,  is  not 
the  only  person  in  authority  who  has 
been  taught,  that  vindictive  punish- 
tnents  cannot  be  inflicted  without 
exciting  a  degree  of  odium,  which 
those  who  so  **  naturally  feel  a  soli- 
citude for  their  own  security'*  do 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  encounter. 

Further,  though  a  solitary  cell  in 
Horsemonger-lane  may,  as  he  says, 
be  only  hiuf  the  size  of  the  strong 
room,  it  could  not,  I  appcehend, 
have  been  more  gloomy,  damp^ 
filthy,  or  injurious  to  health,  tlian 
the  last-mentioned  dungeon*  And 
Mnce  be  could  poly  have  coafin^ 


me  in  the  former  place  for  a  montb, 
and  did  confine  me  in  the  latter  for 
tweaty-six  days,  I  can  scarcely  see 
that  degree. of  difference  which 
should  entitle  him  to  those  <<  grate* 
ful  sentiments  for  his  mode  of  act- 
ing on  the  occasion'*  n^hich  he  sub- 
mits, to  the  pTublic  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  entertain. 

The ''glazed lights'*  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Jones  were  not  put  up  till 
.  after  I  had  been  thirty  hours  in  the 
place;  and  I  have  sdways  under- 
stood that  I  was  indebted  for  them 
to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Bennet 
and  Mr.  Lamb(on,  who  happened 
to  be  prosecuting  their  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  prison  at  the  droe 
of  my  return.  For  this,  and  all 
other  mercies  of  the  said  marshal, 
my  gratitude  is  due  to  their  friend- 
ship and  sense  of  duty,  and  to  his 
dread  of 'their  discoveries  and  pro- 
ceedings. 

,^  It  may  further  be  observed,  that 
if  Mr.  Jones  had  committed  me  to 
a  solitary  cell  '*i>y  his  own  warrant 
for  the  escape,'*  he  could  hardly 
have  had  the  conscience  to  perse- 
vere in  persecuting  me  for  that  es- 
cape, which,  notwithstanding  bis 
**  humane  and  kind  concern  for  aa 
unfortunate  nobleman,**  he  expres»- 
es  his  inflexible  determination  Xo  do. 

With  respect  to  the  expense  of 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  which 
the  marshal  complains  that  he  has 
incurred  on  this  occasion,  he  has,  I 
hope,  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  the  fortunate  nobleman  who 
does  him  the  honour  to  share  in 
the  emoluments  of  his  office  (viz. 
60,000/.  annually  wrung  from  the 
bowels  of  misery)  will  cheerfully 
contribute  his  proportion. 

Mr.  Jones  is  not  a  little  imperti- 
nent in  his  expression  of  a,  "hope 
that  the  terrors  of  the  law  will  dis- 
courage me  frcm  a  repetition  of 
my  ottence.*'     I  can  hardly  brioflr 
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iny  self  to  acknowledge  the  atftfao-  ration  that  I  never  quitted  it  t— It  is 
rityof  this  person,  notwithstanding  here  necessary  that  I  should  tell 
the  Tirtue  of  his   «*  own  warrant," 


to  denominate  any  action  of  mine 
an  o£Fence  against  the  laws,  till  it 
has  been  proved  upon  me  as  such. 
St^  less  can  I  admit  the  propriety 
or  decency  of  his  insinuation,  that 
if  I  have  once  violated  the  laws,  it 


Mr.  Jones,  that  he  is  less  indebted 
to  the  strength  of  his  ♦*  warrant,'* 
than  to  the  weakness  of  his  age  and 
his  aforesaid  instrumentality,  for 
the  impunity  of  his  slander.  A  r». 
port  that  my  object  was  not  such  as 
I  alleged— that  it  was  not  to  ex^ 


is  by  fear  only  that  I  am  to  be  pre-    pose  the  injustice  of  my  conviction 
vented  from  violating  them  again,    of  one  fraad,  .  but  to   perpetrate 


Mr/JoneS,  with  all  his  authority,  is 
no  adequate  judge  of  my  actions, 
and  wholly  mcompetent  to  come 
to  any  accurate  decision  as  to  the 
K4)atnre  or  value  of  the  motives  in 
which  they  originate. 

Part  of  a  sentence  contained  in 
my  late  address,  which  Mr.  Jones 
says  is  inaccurate,  he  has  himself 
rendered  so  by  his  false  and  garbled 
quotation.  He  denies  that  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  *  smuggle  me 
in  again,'  if  1  may  be  allowed  the 
expression— and  I  am  assured  that 
they  are  the  very  words  used  by  the 
officiating  marshal  himself,  when 
expressing  his  solicitude  for  my  im- 
mediate aad  secret  return.  He  de- 
nies that  assurances  were  given j  as 
stated  in  my  said  address,  that  the 
doors  should  be  kept  open  at  any 


another,  is  precisely  what  my  op- 
pressors would  wish  to  be  believed : 
but  fortunately  it  can  be  proved  to 
beunfounded.  The  marshal  is  aware 
that  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  left  the 
prison,  and  before  he  knew  that  T  had 
left  it,  I  sent  that  letter  todie  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
is  inserted  in  my  late  address  to  my 
constituents.  How  then  can  he  as- 
sert that  he  has  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  theobjectof  my  departure 
was  to  return  secretly,  for  the  base 
and  conteniptible  purpose  of  prac» 
tising  a  hoax  upon  him  1  Must  I 
not  have  known  that  the  letter  to  the 
speaker  would  have  evidenced  the 
folly  and  falsehood  of  my  conduct, 
and  exposed  me  to  detection  and 
contempt  ?  The  truth  is,  that  so  far 
from  being  for  several  successive 


hour  of  the  ni^ht,  and  that  I  should    nights  within  a  few  yards  of  the  pri- 
i-^  _^    .__  J  _  .!_  ._         son-wall,  I  was  never  so  near  them* 

within  an  hour  after  ray  departure, 
down  to  the  moment  of  being  ap- 
prehended in  the  House  of  Uom* 
mons,  as  I  was  when  that  appre- 
hension took  place.  As  so<m  at  1 
had  written  to  the  speaker,  I  went 
into  Hampshire,  where  I  remained 
eleven  days,  and  till  within  one  day 
of  my  appearance  in  the  House  of , 
Commons.  During  that  period,  I 
was  occupied  in  regulating  my  af- 
fairs in  that  county,  and  in  riding 
about;  the  coimtry,  as  was  well 
known  to  the  people  in  the  neighs' 
bourhood ;  none  of  whom  were  base  • 


be  received  with  secrecy,  courtesy, 
and  indemnity.  I  repeat,  however, 
on  the  authority  of  three  persons, 
that  £uch  assurances  were  given, 
and  that  the  marshal's  account  of 
the  circumstances  is  essentially  er- 
roneous. 

But  the  most  flagitious  misrepre- 
sentation contained  in  this  unpro- 
voked statement  of  Mr.  Jones,  is 
Ks  assertion,  that  he  has  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  for  several  suc- 
cessive nights  I  was  within  a  few 
yards  (^  die  King's  Bench  prison 
Wall,  with  a  view  of  getting  back 
into  the  prisoni  and  thereby  to  ere* 


M  a  hoax  against  faimi  by  a  deicla*   enough  to  be  seduced  by  a  bribe  to 
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ddiver  an  injured  man  into  the 
h^nds  of  his  oppressors. 

In  replying  to  such  a  statement  as 
that  of  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  call  to  mind  the  unrounded 
and  mischievous  report  which  was 
propagated  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
during  the  assizes  of  last  summer^ 
when  the  marshal  of  the  King's 
Beikh  accompanied  the  lord  chief 
justice  through  i  he  circuit.  For  the . 
particuhirsy  I  refer  to  the  appendix 
(No.  IV.)  of  my  letter  to  lord  El- 
lenborough. 

When  the  master  of  the  Crown- 
office  visited  me  last  week,  in  his 
official  capacity,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  whether  I  had  any 
complaint  to  make,  I  immediately 
answerec(,  •*  None  at  all ;  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  martial, 
nor  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  pri- 
son." This  demonstrates  the  fal- 
sity of  Mr.  Jopes's  assertion,  that  I 
have  employed  every  means  in  my 
power  to  create  a  belief  that  I  have 
been  improperly  treated  by  him 
during  my  confinement  in  his  cus- 
tody. Indeed,  of  Mr.  Jones  I 
have  never  entertained  an'  angry 
thought,  nor  scarcely  any  thought 
at  all.  I  have  never  considered 
him  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
instrument  (rather  unwilling  than 
'  otherwise)  in  the  hands  of  others; 
and  my  quarrel  is  not  with  him,  but 
with  his  superiors. 

Cochrane. 

Kind's  Bench,  May  12,  1815. 

JUNE.  ■ 

COURT  OF  king's  BENQH. 
THE  KING  tr.  G1X.BERT  BURNET. 

7.— The  defendant,  who  is  an 
apothecary  residing  in  Great  Mary- 
le-bone- street,  had  been  indicted  for 
causing  children  whom  he  had  in- 
oculated for  the  small-pox  to  be 
exposed  im|ut>perly  in  ^e  public 
streets  and  highways,  to  the  inuni* 


nent  danger  of  Communicating  the 
infection  to  otliers  of  bis  majesty's 
subjects.  The  deft^dant,  it  appear* 
ed,  had  suffered  judgement  to  go  by 
default,  and  was  now  brought  up  to 
receive  the  judgement  of  the  court* 

Affidavits  of  Sarah  Mtlburne  and 
of  Sarah  Shute  were  put  in  and 
read.  They  stated,  that  in  June^ 
last  they  had  children  inoculated 
by  the  defendant,  to  whom  they 
were  attracted  by  his  public  adver- 
tisement. That  during  the  progress 
of  this  disorder,  they  repeatedly  ap- 
plied to  the  defendant  to  visit  their 
children  at  home,  which  he  refiised 
to  do,  and,  in  consequence,  their 
parents  were  obliged  to  take  them 
through  the  street;  und  that  on 
their  different  visits  they  had  seen 
numerous  children  there,  and  met 
them  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  defendant's  house  with  &e  dis- 
ease full  out  upon  them.'  The  child- 
ren of  both  deponents  died. 

The  affidavit  of  the  defendant 
sUted,  that  he  had  suffered  judge- 
ment to  go  by  default  in  conse- 
quence ofMthe  derangement  of  bis 
affairs,  although  he'  had  a  good 
defence  to  the  action ;  that  so  faar 
from  advising  persons  to  expose,  he 
had  uniformly  cautioned  all  parties 
not  to  expose  themselves  while  la- 
bouring under  the  disease;  that  he 
was  subject  to  a  spitting  of  blood, 
and  that  imprisonment  for  any 
length  of  time  would  prove  fatsd 
to  iiira. 

Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc,  in  passing 
sentence,  said,  the  court  was  not 
caUed  on  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  different  systems 
of  inoculation.  It  had  always  been 
illegal  to  inoculate  in  an  infec- 
tious way,  as  thb  defendant  bad 
done.  To  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting the  like  offence,  the  sen- 
tence  of  the  court  was,  that  the  de- 
fendant be  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody 
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toij  oE  the  aiarjial  of  that  court 
for  fix  calendar  months. 

Fardpi-^fic^f  J^fin^5.— -Extracts  of 
letters  xrom  Edward  Cooke»e&q.  one 
of  his  majesty's  under  secretaries 
of  state,  dated  Rome,  al  Via  della 
Croci»  May  W. 

I  inclose  copies  of  military  repo^u 
from  coL  Church,  who  is  employed 
under  gen.  Nugent,  to  the  18th  inst. 
by  lord  Stewart*s  directions.  On 
Tuesday  last  I  went  to  Civixa  Vec- 
chia,  with  the  Tiew  of  communi- 
cating with  lord  Exmouth  in  his 
passage  from  Genoa  to  Naples. 

On  Thursday  eyening  his  lord- 
ship's flag  appeared  in  the  offing, 
widi  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  I  went 
on  board,  and  put  him  in  possession 
of  all  details ;  upon  which  be  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, wherehe  must  have  arrived  this 
morning.— The  Berwick  of 74  guns, 
capt.  Bruce,  came  to  Civita  Vecchia 
on  Saturday ;  finding  that  a  French 
frigate  had  gone  into  Gaeta,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  of  carrying  off  the 
Bonaparte  fomtly,  he  proceeded  by 
my  desire,  on  Tuesday  evening,  in 
order  to  blockade  Gaeta.— -A  Nea- 
politan general  arrived  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia on  Wednesday  from  Palermo, 
which  he  left  on  the  8th :  he  reported 
to  me  that  the  king  had  left  Palermo 
for  Messina;  and  that  the  British 
and  Sicilian  troops  were  ready  to 
embark.  Letters  had  been  sent  from 
gen«  Nugent  and  lord  Burghersh, 
by  Terracina  and  Ponza,  to  gen. 
M^Farlane,  advising  the  debarkation 
to  be  as  near  Naples  as  possible* 

If  lord  Burghersh's  dispatches 
havearrived,  your  lordship  will  have 
been  iiiformed  that  the  due  de  Gallo 
had  surrendered  two  sail  of  the  line, 
and  the  whole  arsenal  of  Naples,  by 
capttidation,tocapt.  Campbell  of  the 
Tremendous,  on  nis  threatening  to 
bomtord  the  city.  The  accounts 
herewith  sent  will  prove  satisfacto- 


rily to  your  lordship  that  the  war  is 
on  the  eve  of  being  successfully  ter- 
minated. The.  Neapolitan  army 
does  not  support  the  cause  of  Murat, 
much  l^ss  the  people,  who  receive 
the  allied  troops  as  liberators,  and 
are  merely  anxious  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  ancient  and  legitimate 
sovereign,  being  exasperatedand  dis- 
gusted with  all  the  vexations,  decep- 
tions, and  perfidies  of  Murat. 

ARMY  OF  NAPLES. 

Bead-quarters  of  gtn*  count  NugitUf 
bivouackof  Arce,  May  15. 
My  lord. — My  last  report,  dated 
Rome,  the  1 1th  iust^suted  themar^h 
of  een.  count  Nugent's  corps  from 
VaTmontone,  in  the  Roman  states, 
on  Firentine,  and  towards  the  frod«* 
tier  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
enemy  retiring  before  him,  and  only 
engaging  in  {partial  combat  occa« 
sionaUy,  has  since  that  period  been 
driven  beyond  the  Garigliano,  as 
far  back  as  St.  Germano,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  from  the  frontier,  fol- 
lowed by  the  advance  guard,  close 
to  that  town.  On  the  1 4th,  marshal 
Mu  rat  having  arrived  in  person  at  St. 
Gerpiano,and  the  enemy  being  con- 
siderably reinforced,  he  advanced 
again  from  St.  Germano,  and  drove 
back  the  advanced  guard  of  this 
army :  tlie  same  evening  he  attacked 
the  out- posts  at  all  points,  and  sur- 
rounded them  with  great  supe- 
riority of  numbers  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  gallantry  of  the 
troops  was  such,  that  every  detached 
guard  not  only  cut  its  way  through 
the  enemy,  but  brought  in  a  number 
of  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  three 
or  four  hundred.  The  attack  of  the 
out-posts  was  not  followed  up,  as 
we  had  reason  to  expect,  by  a  se- 
rious operation  against  our  position 
at  Ceprano  on  the  Garigliano,  in 
expectation  of  which  the  troops  re- 
mained the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  order  of  battle.  On  the  15th  the 
(D  4)  enemy 
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enemy  began  again  to  retire :  his 
movement  was  then  plainly  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  manceuvre  to  cover 
and  facilitate  the  escape  of  marshal 
Murat  to  Capua»  who  arrived  at  St. 
Oermano  with  only  three  or  four 
officers  and  a  few  dragoons,  and  left 
it  again  in  a  couple  of  hoars.- 

Towards  sun*set  on  the  same  day 
gen.  Nugent  resumed  the  offensive » 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  of 
numberS)  the  enemy  having*  near 
10,000  men  :  crossing  the  Gari- 
gliano  on  ■  a  bridge  thrown  over  it 
to  replace  that  burnt  by  the  French 
general  Manheis  wheu  he  sacked 
and  burnt  the  unfortunate  town  bf 
Cepranot  he  pursued  his  march  on 
the  road  towards  St.  GermanOj  and 
bivouackec^  under  the  little  town  of 
Arce,  whence  this  report  is  dated. 
Gen.  Manheis  has  been  joix^ed  by  the 
minister  at  war,  Macdonald,  and 
It  is  probable  that  their  combined 
force  will  occupy  this  night  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Melfa.  I  have  the  ho- 
nour, &C.  C.  CHUkCH. 

Lieut-gen.  lord  Stewart, 
G.C.B.  Vienna. 
Sead'quarters  of  gen,  tauni  Nugent^ 
San  Germanoy  May  17« 

Mylord,— Mylastdispatch,  dated 
from  the  bivouack  of  Arte,  brought 
the  details  of  the  operations  of  gen. 
count  Nugent's  corps  up  to  the  date 
of  the  15th  instant.  I  have  now  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  your  lordship, 
that  since  that  period  a  series  of  bold 
and  rapid  movements  on  the  part 
"of  that  general  have  Geen  crowned 
with  the  most  complete  success,  and 
the  enemy's  armv  opposed  to  him 
defeated  and  totally  dispersed.— On 
the  night  of  the  15th  die  advanced 
guard  moved  forward  from  the  camp 
of  Arce  on  the  road  towards  St .  CJer- 
mano,  having  the  enemy  in  front 
strongly  posted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Melfa :  during  the  night,  however, 
be  returned  to  St«  Gewanoi  break- 


ing down  the  bridge  across  that  n- 
ver.  No  time  was  lost  in  throwing  a 
bridge  over  the  Melfa,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th 
it  wascrossed  by  the  infantry ;  the  ca- 
valry in  the  mean  time  having  passed 
it  where  it  was  fordable  for  horses. 
On  the  same  day,  before  daylight, 
gen.  Nugent  advanced  his  whole 
corps  to  the  Melfa ;  and  having  there 
received  a  reinforcement  of  hassars 
and  chasseucs,  he  marched  forward 
in  order  of  battle  to  attack  theenemy 
at  San  Germano,  where  the  united 
forces  of  Macdonald,  Manheis,  and 
Pignatelli  had  taken  post.  A  small 
corps  of  advance  had  marched  from 
Ponte  Corvo  to  turn  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  and  which  had  already  got  be- 
hind his  position ;  and  the  armed  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  Piede- 
monte,  with  a  few  soldiers,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  strong  position  of 
the  convent  of  Monte  Casino,  upon 
the  mountain  which  -  protects  the 
right  flank  of'  San  Germano :  the 
army  at  the  same  time  advanced  upon 
the  high  road,  preceded  by  the  whole 
of  the  Tuscan  cavalry  andsoroesqua- 
drons  of  hussars.  On  the  approach 
of  die  troops  the  enemy  declined  the 
combat,  and  hastily  abandoned  his 
position,  leaving  behind  him  many 
prisoners  and  deserters,  and  fell  back 
to  the  village  of  Mignano,  nine 
miles  distant  from  this  place :  San 
Germano  was  in  consequence  im- 
mediately occupied  by  the  allied 
troops.— The  taking  of  San  Ger- 
mano was  but  the  prelude  to  a  move- 
ment which  terminated  gloriously 
for  this  army,  in  the  total  annihilation 
of  the  enemy's  corps  (^>posed  to  it. 
In  the  position  of  Mignano,  where 
his  whole  force  was  again  united,  he 
was  attacked  at  midnight  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  commanded  by  baron 
d'Aspre,  with  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men  :  the^  darkness  of  the 
.  hour  preventing  him  from  ascertain- 
ing 
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ing  the  stxeogth  of  the  attacking 
corps;  the  enemy's  troops»  after  a 
few  discharges  of  musketryy  were 
totally  rottt«i»  saving  only  his  ca* 
vah7  and  artillery^.  In  this  attack, 
kingularly  successful;  and  highly 
creditable  to  baron  d'Aspre  and  the 
troops  under  his  orders^  above  1000 
prisoners  have  been  made>  a  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  military  equipments 
taken,  and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  dispersed.  Deserters  in  com- 
panies of  hundreds  have  come  in» 
and  are  hourly  Joining  this  camp. 
This  brilliant  affair  has  concluded 
the  operations  of  count  Nugent  in 
this  quarter,  in  which  he  has  destroy- 
ed the  army  called  the  army  of  the 
Interior,  with  a  force  originally  very 
inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy. -—-^ 
During  the  last  ten  days  thelNeapo- 
litan  army  has  lost  at  least  from  six 
to  seven  thousand^  men ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  this  army  (a11u«> 
ding  solely  to  the  army  opposed  to 
gen.  Nugent),  escaped  from  thege-  < 
neral  overthrow,  .eannot  amount  to 
more  than  700  men.  In  the  course 
of  this  general's  movements,  com- 
mencing at  Pistoia,  h^  has  at  diffe- 
rent periods  defeated  the  enemy's  ge- 
nerals, Carrascosa,Manheis,  Livron, 
Macdonald,  and  the  two  Pignatellis, 
besides  c^ers ;  and  not  even  the  pre- 
r  sence  of  marital  Murat  himself  at 
San  Germano  on  the  15th  could 
prevent  the  destruction  of  his  army, 
and  consequently  the  ruin  of  his  au- 
thority. 

I  have.  See*         C.  Chvrch. 

Head'quarterSf  Bivtuaek  of  CaJ€h 
^iiof  near  Caivu  M'ay  18. 

My  lord,-— I  had  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  your  lordship  a  report, 
dated  yesterday,  with  details  of  the 
occupauon  of  St.  Germano,  and  of 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Mignano ; 
I  havi^  now  to  report  the  junction 
of  the  whole  Austrian  force  under 
the  coainui^d  of  geo,  baion  piaQchi 


at  this  camp»  Ci^anieUo  beidg  the 
angle  of  the  junction  of  the  high^ 
roads  leading  from  Rome,  Aquwii» 
and  Pescara,  to  Capua  and  Naples^ 
the  different  divisions  commanded 
by  thegenerals  Nugent,  Mohr,  Niep- 
perg,  and  D'Eckart,  form  for  the 
motnent  but  one  corps  the  advanced 
guard  of  which  under  gen.  Stah- 
remberg  is  at  Calvi.    The  shattered' 
and  wretchedremaiosof  the  enemy's 
army,    which  little  more  than  a 
month  ago  marshal  Murat  publish- 
ed to  the  world  as>  consisting  of 
80,000  combatants,  is  now  reduced 
to  a  corps  perhaps  not  amounting 
to  8000  efia:tiye  men,  including  the 
detachments  of  invalids,   gendar- 
merie, civic  guards,&c«  drawn  from 
Naples  and  the  provinces :  with  this 
force  broken  in  spit  it,  the  majority 
of  which  detest  the  cause  of  the 
usurper,  it  appears  that  marhal  Mu- 
rat  will  take    post  in  and  ahouc 
Capua,  until  finally  overwhelmed 
by  the  superb  and  victorious  army 
which  will  now  surround   him  iii 
every  direction.     Having  but  this 
moment  reached  the  general  head- 
quarters with  gen.  Nu cent's  corps^ 
I  cannot  yet  state  which  of  the  Aus« 
trian  corps  will  march  on  Naples  by 
Caijagga  and  Caserta,  nor  which  will' 
blockade  the  enemy's  position  of  Ca^ 
pua,  and  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
It  seems  immaterial ;  the  great  object 
now  being  to  save  the  capital  froni 
any  rising  of  the  populace,  and  the 
consequences  that  might  follow  an 
event  so  much  dreaded  by  all  classes 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  organization 
of  the  Neapolitan   volunteers   has 
gone  on  amazingly  well ;  and  it  is 
even  probable  that  a  detachment  of 
them  may  be  sent  to  pass  the  Vol* 
tumo  at  its  mouth,  and  push  on  to 
Naples  by  the  road  of  Pozzuoli ; 
in  tnatcase,  I  believe  I  sliall  be  io^ 
trusted  with  this  operation.    I  am 
very  happy  to  statCi  that  although 
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At  wkda  of  the  coostry  duxmgb 
which  y^t  hare  passed  hsu  risen  ia 
arms  against  ih(t  usurper'sforces,  no 
act  of  excessor  disorderhas  been  com- 
mitted hy  the  armed  inhabitants,  who 
hare  on  no  occasion  been  allowed  to 
act  in  independent  bodies  under  the 
denoitiinationofMassa;  on  the  con* 
trary,  they  have  been  obliged  to  act 
according  to  military  discipline,  and 
under  the  direction  of  regular  offi- 
cers.-—I  have.  Sec,  C*  Church. 
Lieut-gen-  Id.  Stewart,  C.C.B.  dec. 

F9nigm'officey  June  7. — Copy  and 
extract  of  dispatches  ftom  lord  Bur- 
ghersh,  his  majesty's  enroy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  court  of  Florence. 

Ronut  May  16,  1815. 

Mylord, — ^I  have  received  a  letter 
from  capL  Campbell,  of  the  Tre- 
mendous, dated  Naples  the  ISth 
inst.,  in  which  hetstates,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangements  made 
with  me  at  FTorence,  and  transmitted 
to  your  lordship  in  a  former  di- 
spatch, he  had  proceeded  off  the 
Bay  of  Naples*  He  stated,  on  his 
arrival  there,  to  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vernment, that  unless  tlie  ships  of  war 
were  surrendeied  to  him,  he  would 
bombard  the  town.  A  French  fri- 
gate appearing  at  that  moment,  capt. 
Campbell  proceeded  towards  her, 
andfollowed  her  into  Gaeta.  He  re- 
turned on  the  1 1th  with  his  squadron 
consisting  of  his  own  ship  the  Tre- 
mendous, the  Alcmene  frigate,  and 
the  Partridge  sloop  of  war.  By  a  let- 
ter from  the  duke  de  Gallo,  he  was 
requested  not  to  ]>roceed  against  the 
town ;  prince  Cariati  was  sent  by  ma- 
dame  Murat  to  negotiate  for  thesur- 
render  ofthe  ships,  and  capt.  Camp*.  . 
bell  dictated  the  followng  terms, 
which  were  agreed  to :  1  st  The  ships 
©f  the  line  in  the  bay  to  be  given  up. 
9d^  The  arsenal  of  Naples  to  be  deli- 
vered over,  and  commissfoners  ap- 
pointed to  take  an  investory  of  its 
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actual  state;  id.  The  dhip  of  die  Hoe 
onthestocks,with  all  the  materiab 
for  its  completion,  td  be  also  given 
Bpandffoarantied.  These  captures 
to  be  at  &e  joint  dtspositronof  the  go* 
vemment  of  England  and  of  Fenii« 
nand  the  Fourth  of  Naples.  Inretom 
capt.  Campbell  engaged  not  to  act 
a^unst  the  town  of  Napks.— Capt. 
Campbell  was  in  possession  ofthetwo 
ships  ofthe  line  when  he  wrote  to  me 
at  eight/,  m.  on  the  13th ;  they  were 
to  proceed  thenextday  to  Paljermo  or 
Malta.— ^I  beg  to  congratulate  your 
lordship  on  this  success ;  it  reflects 
thehighestcreditoncapt.  Campbell» 
by  whose  energy  and  activity  it  has 
been  obtained.  The  feeling  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Naples  is  excellent;  a 
riot  in  the  town  against  the  govern- 
ment had  been  feared,  but  since  the 
arrival  ofthe  British  squadron  order 
had  been  established. 
Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  lord 
Burghersh  to  ^scount   Castlfr* 
reagb,  dated  Teano,  May  21 : 
I  have  the  honour  oH  congratu- 
lating your  lordship  on  the  termina- 
tion ofthe  war  with  the  government 
of  Naples,  closed  by  the  military 
convention  I  herewitb  transmit,  by 
which  the  kingdom,  its  fortresses, 
arsenals,  military  force  and  resources 
are,  almost  without  exception,  sur- 
rendered to  the  allies,  to  be  returned . 
to  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, Ferdinand  the  Fourth.— After 
the  successes  obtained  by  gen.  Nu- 
gent, and  stated  in  my  last  dispatch, 
gen.  Bia'ncht  received  on  the  1 8th 
a  message  from  the  duke  de  Gallo» 
requesting  an  interview,  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  propositions  he  was 
charged  with  from  marshal  Muratw 
A  meeting  for  the  next  day  was  ap- 
pointed :  on  the  part  of  Englanci^ 
^en.  Bianchi  nsquested  me  to  attend 
It,  and  in  the  absence  ofthe  British 
commanders  in  chief,  both  by  sea 
a&dUad,  1  coBieated.  Imetthere- 

fore 
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fore  the  dake  de  Gallo  with  gen. 
Bianchi  on  the  mornine  of  the  I9th« 
The  coiwers.ttion  which  ensued 
vith  that  minister  led  to  no  other 
result  than  in  having  given  the  allies 
an  opportunity  of  stating  to  him  the 
grounds  on  which  alone  they  would 
engage  to  arrest  their  military  move*  ' 
ments.  Having  stated  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  treat  on  any  basis«of 
the  nature  so  announced  to  himythe 
duke  de  Ga)lo  returned  to  Naples, 
having  received,  however,  an  assu- 
rance, that  any  propositions  gen. 
Canascosa  might  wish  to  make, 
should  in  the  course  of  the  following 
day  be  received. — ^The  meeting  with 
^en.Carrascosa  took  place  this  morn- 
ing. Gen.  Niepperg,  on  the  part  of 
Austria;  gen*  Colleta,  on  that  of 
Naples ;  and  myself,  in  the  absence 
of  the  British  commanders  in  chiefs 
negotiated  the  military  convention. 
On  the  pavt  of  Naples,  propositions 
were  at 'first  made  totally  inad- 
missible :  on  our  part,  the  abdication 
of  marshal  Murat  was  insisted  upon. 
Gen.  Colleta  wished  to  secure  for 
that  person  a  safe  retreat  to  France ; 
but  finding  that  such  was  totally 
impossible,  and  having  declared  that 
he  had  no  authority  from  marshal 
Murat  to  treat  with  regard  to  him, 
the  convention,  such  as  your  lord- 
ship will  receive  it,  was  agreed  to. 
It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this 
dispatch  without  calling  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  campaign  now  terminated 
has  been  carried  on  by  een.  Bianchi. 
The  activity  with  which  he  has 
pushed  his  operations  is  almost 
without  example.  The  constant  suc» 
cesses  which  have  attended  his  arms 
are  crowned  in  the  satisfiiction  <^ 
his  being  able  to  re-establish  the 
'  aathorityoftfaelegidmatesovereign, 
without  those  imsfortuncs  to  the 
country  attendant  on  protracted  tai^ 
liury  op^rationsk    Wiibreg^4  to' 


marshal  Murat«  he  is  stated  to  be  in 
Naples ;  gen.  Bpanchi  has  declared 

that  he  must  consent  to  go  to  tba 
Austrian  hereditary  states,  where  his 
future  situation  will  be  fixed  t  no  an- 
swer has  been  received  from  him*. 
[The  military  convention  fbllowj 

here :  it  consists  of  IS  articles^ 
The  first  declares  an  armistice  be* 
tween  the  allied  and  the  Neapolitan 
troops  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  second  declares,  that  all  for- 
tified places,  searports^  and  arsenals^ 
shall  be  surrendered  to  the  allied 
powers,  in  order  to  be  miade  over  to 
Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Gaeta,  Pescara,  and  An- 
cona,  which  although  blockaded  by 
.the  allied  forces,  not  being  in  the  Ibe 
of  the  operations  of  the  aroiy  under 
the  general  in  chief  Carrascosa,  he 
declares  himself  unable  to  decide 
upon  their  fate,  as  the  officers  com- 
manding them  are  not  under  his  or- 
ders.<^The  third  article  fixes  the 
following  periods  for  the  surrender 
of  the  fortresses,  and  the  march  of 
the  Austrian  army  upon  Naples  % 
Capua  to  be  given  up  on  May  21  i 
on  which  day  the  Austrian  ^rmt 
will  take  its  position  on  the  cand 
de  Reggi  Lagni :  on  May  23,  the 
Austrian  army  will  occupy  a  position 
on  the  line  of  Averse,  Fragola,  Me* 
leto,  and  Juliano.  The  J^eapolitan 
troops  will  march  on  that  day  upon 
Salerno, which  place  they  will  reach 
in  two  days,  and  concentrate  their 
quarters  in  the  town  and  its  enrU 
rons,  in  order  to  wait  the  decision  of 
their  future  destiny.  On  May  23,  the 
allied  army  will  take  possession  of 
the  city,  citadel,  and  all  the  forts  of 
Naples.  The  convention  is  signed 
on  one  part  by  gen.  Carrascosa  and 
CoUeu  ;  and  on  that  of  the  allies  by 
count  Niepperg,  gen.  Bianchi,  and 
lord  Burgbersh.} 

FoPeift^Jicii  <A»i#lS.<^Di8p«teh 

received  firom  lerd  Bcfrghera,  kis 

majesty 
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Biajestj^s  envoy  eztraor4inar]r  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  coart 
of  Tuscany* 

^  ifaplest  May  2S. 
My  lord,-— Prince  Leopold  of  Sf  • 
cSy^  greeted  by  the  general  applause 
of  die  people,  made  his  endj  into 
this  city,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
troops,  on  the  22d.  The  passage 
of  that  prince  through  his  father's 
states  to  the  capital  hasbeen  mostgra- 
tifying.  The  inhabuants  from  con- 
siderable distances  flocked  to  meet 
liim,  and,  having  reassumed  the  na- 
tional cockade^  brought  him  proofs 
of  their  attachment  to  his  famjly, 
and  their  detestation  of  the  rule  they 
were  escaped  from,  imposed  upon 
them  by  conquest  and  maintained 
by  force.  By  the  convention  trans- 
znitted  to  your  lordship  in  my  last 
dispatch,  Uie'  allied  arms  were  to 
haye  been  placed  in  possession  of 
Kapleson  this  day*  The  popular  feel- 
ing had,  however,  so  strongly  mani- 
fested itself  against  the  then  existing 
government  on  the  20th  and  21st, 
that  marshal  Murat  left  the  town  in 
disguise,  and  his  wife  sought  the  se- 
curity which  had  been  assured  her, 
on  board  a  British  man  of  war.^-« 
Gen.  Carrascosasent  togen.  Bianchi, 
requesting  he  would  prevent  the  mis- 
fortunes with  which  the  town  was 
menaced,by  enteringitimmedlalely  ; 
and  madame  Murat,  by  the  same  re- 
quest to  adm.  lord  Ezmouth,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  land  a  body  of 
500  marines  to  maintain  tranquillity. 
Marshal  Muratappears  to  have  been^ 
fully  aware  of  the  little  support  his 
usurped  dominion,  when  menaced, 
would  receive,  either  from  the  army 
or  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom; 
his  children  were  already  placed  at 
Gaeta.^^Gen«  Bianchi  sent  forward 
his  oavalry,  under  count  Niepperg, 
on  the  evening  of  tlie  21st.  It  oc- 
cupied this  citjr  during  the  night, 
and  preserved  it  from  disorder,-— 


Prince  Leopold  hsa  requested  all 
the  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  the 
ministers  of  ttate,  and  the  officers  of 
the  army,  to  remain  at  their  post,  to 
await  the  orders  of  the  kingw— Adm* 
Penrose  sailed  from  hence  to  Melaz- 
zo,  to  bring  his  majesty  to  his  ca- 
piud.  In  a  few  days  his  majestj^s 
arrival  mxj  be  expected. — ^Lord  £z« 
movkth  amved  in  the  bay  of  Naples 
on  the  20th.  -  The  expedition  from 
Sicily  arrived  this  morning*— -Ma- 
dame Murat  will  sail  tomorrow  on 
board  his  majesty's  ship  Tremendous 
towards  Gaeta,  to  receive  her  chil- 
dien  onboard,and  will  then  proceed 
to  Trieste.— No  disturbances  of  any 
serious.nature  haven  taken  place. 

The  enmity  azainst  such  as  are 
supposed,  from  Uieir  employments, 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  late 
government,  is  great ;  but  the  acti- 
vity with  whicbgen.  Bianchi  has  car- 
ried assistance  to  the  points  where 
it  might  be  required,  h»  retained 
the  country  quiet. — I  have,  &c. 

BURGHERSH. 

Last  Sunday  se'nnight,  five 
young  women  and.six  young  men, 
ambngst  whom  were  two  sailors, 
went  on  a  cruise  of  pleasure,  at 
Hayle,  in  a  boat  with  sails,  with- 
out oars.  llie  sailor  who  bad 
the  management- beine  intoxicated, 
imprudently  ventui^pd  ouuide  the 
harbour,  on  the  ebb  tide,  in  a  most 
dangerous  situation,  being  almost 
hair  a  mile  eastward  of  the  ban 
In  endeavouring  to  return  against 
wind  and  tide,  which  was  imprac- 
ticable, the  boat  was  upset,  and  the 
whole  party  was  plunged  into  the 
water.  One  young  man  regained 
a  place  in  the  boat,  which  soon 
righted,  and  drifted  far  to  the  east 
Capuin  Dodd,  of  the  steam  pass- 
age vessel,  was  very  fortunately 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
at  the  time  m  his  boat,  which  he 
direaly  «teered  to  the  snot,  and 
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taade  every  exertion  to  rescue  these 
victims  o£  imprudence  from  a 
y^tery  grave ;  he  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing one  of  the  girls,  and  one  of  the 
sailors.  The  others  were  taken  up 
lifeless*  The  bodies  were  canied 
to  a  neig^hhouriag  public-house, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  re- 
store animation,  but  without  suc- 
cess. By  tlie  above  melancholy 
event,  eight  persons,  four  young 
women  and  four  young  men,  lost 
their  lives;  three  of  die  former  were 
sisters. 

8.— -A  melancholy  accident,  by 
the  firing  or  blasting  of  a  coal-pit 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Nesbam  and 
Co.  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbottle,  co. 
Durham,  took  place  the  2d  inst. 
when  upwards  of  70  persons  lost 
their  lives.  This  disastrous  event 
was  occasioned  by  means  of  foul  air. 
For  some  time  no  person  could  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  (le^cend  into 
the  pit,  to  save  any  persons  who 
might  still  remain  alive.  At  length, 
Thomas  Robson,  of  the  village  of 
Hough  tcn-le-spring,  volunteered 
his  services,  and  actually  got  up  six 
of  the  aulFerers,  who  were  still  alive, 
but  with  very  small  hopes  of  their 
ultimate  recovery. 

12. — ^l^he  curiosity  of  antiquaries 
has  been  very  much  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  many  Roman  remains, 
lately  turned  up  by  the  Libourers 
employed  in  erecting  a  malt-house 
OQ  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Sains- 
bury  and  Acres,  in  Walcot-street, 
Bath.  They  consist  of  fragments  of 
Roman  British  pottery;  of  various 
descripiions  of  differently-coloured 
glass  vessels;  cf  domestic  and  culi- 
>Ury  earthenware  utensils ;  together 
with  several  co^iis;  a  tincinnabulum, 
or  little  bell;  a  Roman  libra,  or 
pound  weight;  some  Roman  nails, 
ind  other  articles.  Fortunately  for 
^he  admirers  of  such  vestiges  of 
classical  ai;U(juit^|  diey  have  been 


collected  together  by. Mr.  Joha 
Cranch,  of  Queen-street,  who,  with 
an  activity  and  perseverance  highly 
meritorious,  attended  the  labourers 
during  the  progress  c£  their  exca- 
vations, secured  most  of  the  articles 
worthy  preservation;  and  has  since 
assorted  and  arranged  them  v/ith 
much  judgement  and  discrimina-> 
tion,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 
TheVe  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the 
character  of  these  remains  (all  of 
which  relate  to  household  ornameitt 
or  convenience),  from  the  founda- 
tions of  walls  which  have  exhibited 
themselves,  and  tiie  traces  of  atessel- 
lated  pavement  discovered  on  the 
spot,  that  a  Roman  villa  once  co-» 
vered  the  site  of  the  intended  malt- 
house  ;  a  residence  (as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  beauty  of  the  frag- 
ment) characterized  by  the  refine- 
ments of  luxury,  and  the  elegancies 
of  taste.  The  patterns,  figures,  and 
decorations,  on  the  specimens  of 
finer  pottery  (usually  denominated 
Samian,  but  probably  the  produc- 
tion of  a  British  manufactory)  dis- 
play rich  invention,  exquisite  grace* 
just  design,  and  strong  expression; 
and  prove  that  the  arts  in  Britain 
must  have  been  in  a  high  state  of 
culture  at  the  time  when  these  dif- 
ferent articles  were  formed,— Mr. 
Crnnch's  collection  is,  upon  the 
whole,  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
well  deserves  to  oe  deposited  m  that 
rej^rtory  of  Bath  antiquities,  which 
the  corporation  of  Bath,  with  equal 
liberality  and  good  sense,  have  esta- 
blished, for  the  preservation  of  these 
memorials  of  its  ancient  splendour; 
and  for  the  gratification  of  a  laud- 
able and  improving  curiosity  among 
its  modern  visitors  and  present  in*, 
habitants. 

FRAKCB  AND.  BRABANT. 

15. — Hostilities  between  the  al- 
lied powers  and  the  French  .have  at 

length 
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fenedi  commenced,  under  auspices 
so  ntvourable  to  the  former,  as  to 
justify  a  conjecture  that  the  contest 
cannot  be  of  long  duration.  The 
duke  of  Wellington,  for  the  first 
time  opposed  personally  in  combat 
against  Bonaparte,  has  totally  de- 
feated that  great  captain  in  a  most 
sanguinary  action  near  Waterloo; 
acquiring  thus  the  only  laureU 
irreath  wanting  to  his  fame,  and 
.covering  the  f  ritish  arms  with  im- 
mortal glory. — But  we  must  com- 
mence with  a  retrospect. 

On  the  7th  inst.  Bonaparte  went 
in  state  to  the  palace  ot  represen- 
tatives, to  open  the  session  of  the 
chambers.  The  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  emperor  and  the  constitution 
having  been  taken,  the  emperor  un- 
covered himself  a  moment — after. 
wards  covered  himself,  and  said: 

••  Gentlemen  of  the  chamber  of 
peers,  and  gentlemen  of  the  cham* 
ter  of  representatives!— Within  the 
last  three  months,  existing  circum- 
stances, and  the  confidence  of  the 
tiation,  have  again  invested  me  with 
unlimited  aumority.  The  present 
day  will  behold  the  fufilment  of  the 
wish  deatest  to  my  heart.  I  am 
ndw  going  to  commence  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.— Mortals  are  too 
weak  to  insure  future  events ;  it  is 
solely  the  legal  institutions  which 
determine  the  destinies  of  nations. 
Monarchy  is  necessary  to  France  to 
guaranty  the  liberty,  the  independ- 
,ence>  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
*-Our  constitution  and  laws  have 
been  scattered;  one  of  our  most  im- 
|)ortant  occupations  will  be,  to  col- 
lect thein  into  a  solid  body,  and  to 
bring  the  whole  within  the  reach  of 
every  mind.  This  work  will  re- 
commend the  present  age  to  the 
gratitude  of  future  generations* 
It  is  my  wish  that  France  should 
enjoy  all  possible  liberty ;  I  say  pos- 
•iblcy  because  anarchy  always  re- 


solves itself  into  an  absolute  govern- 
ment. A  formidable  coalition  of 
k?n^  threatens  our  independence; 
their  armies  are  approaching  our 
frontiers. — ^The  frigate  La  Melpo- 
mene hasbeen  attackedand  captured 
in  the  Mediterranean,  aft6r  a  sangai- 
nary  action  with  sm  English  ship  of 
74f  guns.  Blood  has  been,  shed  in 
time  of  peace  !•*— Our  enemies  reck- 
on on  our  internal  divisions.  They 
excite  and  foment  a  civil  war.  As- 
semblages have  been  formed,  and 
communications  are  carried  on  with 
Ghent,  in  the  same  manner* as  with 
Coblentz  in  179^.  Legislative 
measures  are,  therefore,  become  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  and  I  place 
my  confidence,  without  reserve,'  in 
your  patriotism,  your  wisdom,  and 
vour  attachment  to  my  person.— 
fhe  liberty  of  the  press  is  inherent 
in  our  present  constitution ;  nor  can . 
any  change  be  made  in  it,  vrithoat 
altering  our  whole  political  system; 
but  it  must  be  subject  to  legal  rt* 
strictions,  more  especially  in  the 
present  state  of  the  nation.  I  there- 
fore recommend  this  important  mat- 
ter to  your  serieus  consideration. — 
My  ministers  will  inform  you  of 
the  situation  of  our  affairs.  The 
finances  would  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  except  from  the  increase  ot 
expense  which  the  present  circum- 
stances render  necessary ;  yet  vc 
might  face  every  thing,  if  the  re- 
ceipts contained  in  the  budget  were 
all  realizable  within  the  year.  It 
is  to  th6  means  of  arriving  at  this 
result  that  my  minister  of  finances 
will  direct  your  attenuon«  It  is 
possible  that  the  first  duty  of  pHnces 
may  soon  call  me  to  fight  for  the 
country.  The  army  and  myself 
will  do  our  duty.  You  peers  and 
representatives,  give  to  the  nation 
an  example  of  confidence,  energy* 
and  patriotism;  and|  like  the  Ro- 
man senate^  swear  to  die  rather 
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tkm  survive  the  dishottoar  and  en- 
slaving of  France. — ^The  sacred 
canse  of  the  country  shall  trinmph/* 
This  discourse  was  followed  by 
loud  acclamations  and  cries  of 
'^rt^VEmperfurl  Five  la  Pairii  ! 
Five  la  Nation  /"  In  the  sitting  of 
the  house  of  representatives  the 
next  day  (Sth)  Messrs.  Dumolard, 
Clement^  and  Camot»  were  elected 
KCvetaries.  M.  Lepelletter  pro- 
posed, that  as  the  title  of  Louis  U 
Desiri  was  giten  to  Louis  XVIII. 
that  of  **'Sa9veur  de  la  Patne*^ 
(saviour  of  the  country)  should  be 
given  to  Napoleon.  He  was  three 
times  interrupted  by  calls  for-  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  the  president 
was  compelled  to  tell  him  that  he 
ought  to  obey  them.  Even  M. 
Gamier,  another  adulator,  who  said 
tliat  the  emperor  was  **  become  the 
man  of  liberty,  the  man  of  the  na- 
tion'' could  not  obtain  an  order  for 
asserting  in  tlie  proc^  verbal,  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  6th  instant 
(when  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
emperor  was  voted )  had  been  un- 
animous. The  president  objected 
to  it,  and  three  members  rose  to 
oppose  it;  though  ancther  had  been 
BO  very  energetic  in  his  servility  as 
to  declare,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  for  the  pro- 
ceedinfi;s  of  that  day  had  heen  *<  an 
explosion  of  consciences ! ' * 

MKW  FgEHCH  CONSTITUTION  AC- 
CEPTED. 

The  Parts  papers  have  described 
the  ceremony  of  the  assembly  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  which  met  on  the 
9th  inst.  in  buildings  prepared  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  "  Never  did 
a  festival  more  national,"  says  one 
of  the  journals,  '*  or  a  spectacle  at 
once  so  solemn  and  touching,  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  French 
people--every  thing  that  could 
interest  and  elevate  the  soul— *the 
prayers  of  religton«*the  compact  of 


a  great  people  wHh  theif  sovereign 
—France,  represent^  by  die  select 
of  her  citizens,  agriculturists,  mer* 
chants,  magistrates,  and  warriors, 
collected  around  the  throne — all  ex- 
cited the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  of 
which  the  most  memorable  epochs 
have  left  us  the  recollection .''--^Tet 
this  is  about  the  tenth  constitution 
which  has  been  presented  and  ac* 
cepted  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
throne  appears  to  have  been  erecced 
in  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  in- 
closure,  two  thirds  of  which  formed, 
on  the  right  and  left,  grand  amphi* 
theatres,  in  which  15,000  persons 
were  seated.  Bonaparte  havmg 
taken  his  scat,  mass  was  celebrated 
by  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  cardi- 
nal Bayanne,  and  fourDther  bishops. 
A  deputation  of  500  members  of 
the  electoral  colleges  then  advanced 
to '  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
were  presented  by  the  arch-chan- 
cellor. M.  Duboys  d' Angers  (one 
of  the  members,  and  representative 
of  the  department  of  the  Maine  and 
Loire,)  then  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing address  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people: 

"Sire,  the  French  people  had 
decreed  the  crown  to  you ;  you  de* 
posed  it  without  their  consent;  its 
suffrages  have  jtist  imposed  apdn 
you  the  duty  of  resuming  it.  A  new 
contract  is  formed  between  the  na- 
tion and  your  majesty.  Collected 
from  all  points  of  the  empire  around 
the  tables  of  the  law  on  which  We 
are  about  to  inscribe  the  wish  of  the 
peoplfr^in  this  wish,  which  is  the 
only  legitimate  source  of  power,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  utter  the 
voice  of  France,  of  which. we  are 
the  immediate  organs ;  not  to  say, 
in  the  presence  of  Europe,  to  the 
august  chief  of  the  nation,  what  it 
expects  from  him,  and  what  he  is 
to  expect  from  it.  What  is  the  ob- 
ject'of  the  league  of  allied  kin.?s, 
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with  that  warlike  prepai^atioo  by 
tphich  they  alarm  Europe  aad  afflict 
huinanrtyf  By  what  act,  what 
'Ipielation*  have  we  provoked  their 
vengeance,  orgiven  cause  for  their 
aggression  ?  Have  we,  since  peace 
was  concluded,  endeavoured  to  give 
them  laws?  We  merely  wish  to 
make  and  to  follow  those  which  are 
adapted  to  onr  manners.  Werwill 
not  have  the  chief  whom  oar  ene- 
qoues  would  fifive  us;  and  we  will 


order  to  give  us  masters  with  whom 
we  have  nothing  in  common.  Their 
presence  destroyed  all  the  illusions 
attadied  to  their  name.  They  could 
not  believe  our  oaths,  neither  could 
we  their  promises.  Tithes,  feudal 
rights,  privileges,  every  thing  that 
was  odious  to  us,  were  too  evidently 
the  fond  objects  of  their  thoughts, 
when  one  of  them,  to  console  the 
impatience  of  die  present,  assured 
his  confidants,  that  '  he  would  an- 


:mies  would  give  us;  and  we  wiU    ins  conndants,  tnat  'he  would  an- 
have  him  whom  they  wish  us  not    swer  to  them  for  the  future.'  Every 


to  have.  They  dare  to  proscribe 
.you  personally)  you,  sire,  whoso 
often  master  of  th^ tr  capitals  gene- 
rously consolidated  their  tottering 
thrones.  This  hatred  of  our  ene- 
mies adds  to  our  love  for  you. 
Were  they  to  proscribe  the  most 


thing  shall  be  attempted,  pv.er^ 
thing  executed,  to  repel  so  ignomi- 
nious a  yoke.  We  declare  it  to  na- 
tions: may  their  chiefs  hear  us ! 
If  tliey  accept  your  offers  of  peace, 
the  French  people  will  look  to  your 
vigorous,  liberal,  and  paternal  ad- 


obscure  of  our  citizens,  it  would  be  jfninistra^ion  for  grounds  of  conso- 
our  duty  to  defend  him  with  th^    lation  for  the  sacrifices  made  to  ob- 


same  energy.  Hewouldbe,likeyou. 
under  the  «gis  of  French  law  and 
French  power.  They  menace  us 
with  invasion !  And  yet  contracted 
wiihin  frontiers  which  nature  has 
not  imposed  upon  us,  and  which, 
long  before  your  reign,  victory  and 
even  peace  had  extended,  we  have 
not,  from  respect  to  treaties  which 
you  had  not  signed,  but  which  you 
had  offered  to  observe,  sought  to 
pass  that  narrow  boundary.  Do 
they  ask  for  guarantees?  They 
have  them  all,  in  our  institutions, 
and  in  the  will  of  the  French  people 
henceforth  united  to  yours.  Do 
tliey  not  dread  to  remind  us  of  a 
■State  of  tilings  lately  so  different, 
but  which  may  still  be  re-produced  ? 
It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
we  have  conquered  all  Europe  arm- 
ed against  us.  Because  France 
wishes  to  be  France,  nwst  she  be 
degraded,  torn,  dismembered;  and 
musftlie  fate  of  Poland  be  reserved 
for  us  ^  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  in- 
srdious  designs  under  the  sole  pre 


tain  peace;  but,  if  we  are  left  no 
chofte  between  war  and  disgrace, 
the  whole  country  will  rise  for  war. 
The  nation  is  prepared  to  relieve 
you  from  the  too  moderate  offers 
you  have  perhaps  made  in  order  to 
save  Europe  from  a  new  convulsion. 
Every.  Frenchman  is  a  soldier:  vic- 
tory will  follow  your  eagles;  and 
our  enemies,  who  rely  on  our  divi- 
sions, will  soon  regret  having  pro- 
voked us,'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address 
the  vphole  Champ  de  Mars  resound- 
ed with  cries  of  **  Fiv€  la  Natson  I 
ViveVEmpereurP*  At  this  moment 
the  arch-chancellor  proclaimed,  that 
the  additional  act  to  the  consutution 
of  the  empire  had  been  accepted  al- 
most unanimously,  the  number  of 
negative  votes  being  4,206.  The 
herald  then  declared,  in  ^e  tiame 
of  the  emperor,  that  the  act  ^vas 
accepted  by  the  French  people. 
Bonaparte  then,  seating  himself  cm 
another  throne,  which  was  in  the 
centre  and  overlooked  the  assem- 


tence  of  separating  you  from  us,  in.  bly,  spoke  in  the  following  terms: 

«<  Gendeaica 
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**  Gentlemen,  electors  of  the  col« 
leges  of  the  departments  and  di- 
stricts;— gentlemen,  deputies  of  the 
army  and  navy,  at  the  Champ  de 
Mai: — emperor,  consul,  or  soldier, 
I  derive  all  from  tlie  people.  In 
prosperity,  in  adversity,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  in  council,  on  the  throne, 
and  in  exile,  France  has  been  the 
sole  and  constant  object  of  my 
thoughts  and  actions.  Like  the 
king  of  Athens,  I  sacrificed  myself 
for  my  people,  in  .the  hope  of  rea- 
lizing tlic  promise  given  to  preserve 
to  France-  her  natural  integrity,  her 
honours,  and  her  rights.  Indigna- 
tion at  seeing  those  sacred  rights, 
acquired  by  twenty  years  of  victory, 
disavowed  and  lost  forever;  the  cry 
of  French  honour  tamisljed,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  have  re- 
placed me  upon  that  throne  which 
is  dear  to'  me,  because  it  is  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  independence,  the  ho- 
nour, 5tnd  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Frenchmen,  in  traversing,  amidst  • 
thepubllc  joy,  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire  to  reach  my  capi- 
tal, I  had  reason  to  rely  on  a  lasting 
peace.  Nations  are  botin'd  by  trea- 
ties concluded  by  their  govern- 
ments, whatever  they  may  be.  My 
thoughts  were  then  all  ^occupied 
"vvith  the  means  of  establishing  our 
liberty  by  a  constitution  conform- 
able to  the  win  and  interests  of  the 
people.  I  convoked  the  Champ  de 
Mai.  J  soon  learned  that  the  princes 
who  have  disregarded  all  prin- 
ciples, who  have  trampled  on  the 
sentiments  and  dearest  interests  of 
so  many  nations,  wish  to  make  wai^ 
against  us.  They  meditate  the  in- 
creasing of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne« 
therlands,  by  giving  it  as  barriers 
all  our  northern  frontier  places,  and 
the  conciliation  of  the  differences 
which  still  exist  amongst  them,  by 
dividing  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  It 
was  necessary  to  provide  for  war. 
Bnr,  before  personally  encountering 
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the  hazards  of  battles,  my  first  care 
has  been  to  constitute  tlie  nation 
without  delay.  The  people  have 
accepted  the  act  which  I  have  pre- ' 
-sented  to  them.  Frenchmen,  when 
we  shall  have  repelled  these  unjust 
aggression^,  and  Europe  shall  be 
convinced  of  what  is  due  to  the 
rights  and  independence  of  28  mil- 
lions of  people,  a  solemn  law^ 
drawn  up  in  the  forms  required  by 
the  constitutional  act,  shall  combine 
togicrher  the  different  dispositions 
of  our  constitutions  now  dispersed^  . 
Frenchmen,  you  are  about  to  re- 
turn to  your  departments;  inform  ^ 
the  citi/ens  that  circumstances  are 
grand!  that  witli  union,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  we  shall  return 
victorious  from  this  contest  of  a 
great  people  against  their  oppres-^ 
sors ;  that  future  generations  will  se- 
verely scrutinize  our  conduct;  and 
that  a  nation  has  lost  all,  when  she 
has  lost  her  independence.  Tell 
them,  that  foreign  kings  whom  I 
have  raised  to  the  throne,  .or  who 
owe  to  me,  the  preservation  of  their 
crowns,  who  all^  during  my  pro- 
sperity, sought  my  alliance,  and  the 
protectioix  of  the  French  people, 
now  direct  their  blows  against  my 
person.  Did  I  not  perceive  that  it 
is  tlie  country  they  wish  to  injure, 
I  would  place  at  their  mercy  this 
existence,  against  which  they  show* 
themselves  so  much  incensed.  But 
tell  the  chhenSf  that  while  the 
French  people  preserve  towards  me 
the  sentiments  of  love,  of  which 
they  have  given  me  so  many  proofs, 
the  rage  of  our  enemies  will  be 
powerless.  Frenchmen, .  my  wish 
is  that  of  the  people;  my  rights  are 
theirs ;  my  honour,  my  glory,  my 
happiness,  can  bie  no  other  than  the 
honour,  the  glory,  and  the  happi«  ^ 
ness  of  France." 

In  conclusion,  Bonat>arte  swore 

upon  the  Gospels  to  observe  the 

constitutions  of  the  empire.     The 
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assembly  swore  obedience  to  the. 
constitutions,  and  fidelity  to  the 
emperor.  The  eagles  were  next 
delivered  to  the  national  guards, 
and  to  the  regulars,  who  swore  to 
observe  ihem  as  rallying  signs ;  and, 
if  necessary,  to  die  in  tneir  def(?nce 
against  the  enemies  of  the  country 
and  th^  throne.  The  troops  about 
50,000  men,  including  27^000  na- 
tional guards,  then  defiled,  the  em« 
peror  returned,  and  the  ceremony 
concluded.  Next  day,  amusements 
'>i— fiuch  as  theatricals,  rope-dan- 
cing, horsemaqshipf  ascension  of 
balloons,  &c.  were  given  gratis. 
Along  the  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elysces  36  fountains  flowing  with 
wine,  and  12  buffets  for  the  distri- 
bution of  patties,  pullets,  sausages, 
&c.  were  placed. 

Bonaoarte  received,  on  Sunday 
the*  11th,  addresses  from  the  two 
chambers,  in  reply  to  his  opening 
speech.  Next  day  (Monday),  at 
.  four  in  the  morning,  he  left  Paris, 
having  nominated  gens.  Sebastiani, 
Grenier,  Beamont,  Compans,  &c. 
to  the  command  and  defence  of  that 
capital.  He  slept  the  same  night  at 
Soissons*  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  he  passed  through  Laon  for 
.  Avesnes.  He  appears  to  have  con- 
templated an  immediate  attack  on 
the  allies;  as  at  Avesnes  he  issued 
an  order  of  the  day,  reminding  his 
troops  that  the  14th  was  the  anni- 
rersary  of  Marengo  and  Friedland; 
and  that  *'  to  every  Frenchman  who 
had  a  heart,  the  moment  was  arri- 
ved to  conquer  or  perish.'* 

GENERAL   ORDER. 

*'  jivesneSi  June  14*,  1815. 
"  Soldiers  I — ^This  day  is  the  an- 
niversaiy  of  Marengo  .and  Fried- 
land,  which  twice  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  Europe.  Then,  as  after 
Austerlitz,  as  after  Wagram,  we 
were  too  generous !  We  believed 
in  tlie  protestations  and  in  the  oaths 
of  prii^es  whom  wc  left  on  the 
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^  throne  1  Now,  however,  coalesced 
among  themselves,  they  would  de- 
stroy the  independence  and  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  France.  They  have 
commenced  the  most  unjust  of  ag-* 
gressions.  Let  us  march,  tben»  to 
meet  them.  Are  they  and  we  no 
longer  the  same  men  ? 

"  Soldiers,  at  Jena,  against  these 
same  Prussians,  now  so  arrogant, 
you  were  one  against  tliree,  and  at 
Montmirail  one  against  six ! 

-  **  Let  those  among  you  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  the  English,  detail 
to  you  the  hulks,  and  uip  frightful 
miseries  whicli  they  suffered  I 

«  The  Saxons,  the  Belgians,  the 
Hanoverians,  the  soldiers  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  lament 
that  they  are  compelled  to  lend  their 
arms  to  the  cause  of  princes,  the 
enemies  of  justice  and  of  the  rights 
of  all  nations;  they  know  that  this 
coalition  is  insatiable !  After  hav- 
ing devoured  twelve  millions  of 
Poles,  twelve  millions  of  Italians, 
one  million  of  Saxons,  six  millions  of 
Belgians,  it  must  devour  the  states 
of  the'  second  rant  of  Germany. 

"The  madmen!  a  moment  of 
prosperity  blinds  them.  The  op- 
pression and  humiliation  of  the 
French  people  are  beyond  their 
power.  If  they  enter  France,  they 
will  find  theu  tomb. 

"Soldiers!  we  have  forced 
marches  to  make,  battles  to  fight, 
dangers  to  encounter;  but  with 
steadiness,  victory  will  be  ours-- 
the  rights,  the  honour,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  country  will  be  re-con- 
quered ! 

"  To  every  Frenchman  who  has 
a  heart,  the  moment  is  arrived  to 
conquer  or  perish, 

"  (Signed)       Napoleon. 

"  (  A  true  copy.)  The  marshal 
dulce  of  Dalmatxa,  major-gen." 

With  these  appeals  to  their  pM- 
sionsi  he  put  his  army  in  motion. 
The  Prussian  posts  were  esubllshed 
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on  the  Sambre,  These  he  attacked 
at  day-light  in  the  morning  of  the 
1 5th;  ami  in  the  course  of  the  day 
he  drove  them  from  the  river,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  cround 
from  Thuin  to  Fleurus,'a  distance 
of  aboi^t  16  miles,  on  the  Namur 
raid  ;  whilst  pn  the  Brussels  road 
he  forced  back  a  Belgian  brigade  tO' 
Quatre  Bras,  about  12  miles  from 
the  river.  The  Belgians,  however, 
being  afterwards  reinforced,  were 
enabled  to  regain  part  of  the  ground 
they  had  lost ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  day  the  advantage  rested  clearly 
T^ilh  Bonaparte,  who  established  his 
head-quaters  at  Charleroi.— In  this 
affair,  gen.  Bourmont,  an  ancient 
Vendean  chief,  with  the  ofncers 
of  his  staiF,  deserted  to  tlie  allies. 
The  result  of  these  varidus  contests, 
according  to  Bonaparte,  was  a  loss 
of  2,000  men  to  the  Prussians,  and 
of  only  ten  men  killed,  and  80 
"Wounded,  to  the  French  !  Advice 
of  these  events  was  not  brought  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington  at  Brussels 
till  the  evening;  when  he  instantly 
put  his  troops  in  march.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Picion's  division,  the  corps  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  tlie 
Nassau  contingent,  reached  Quatre 
Bnis  about  h  ilf-past  two  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th;  when  they 
were  attacked  there  by  the  corps  of 
D'Erlon  and  Reille,  and  a  cavalry 
corgs  under  Kellermann,  and  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  was  slain.  The 
Prussians  were  at  the  same  time  at- 
tacked in  their  position  near  Ligny. 
Both  the  Prussians  and  English  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  after  a  severe  con- 
test, which  lasted  till  night;  but,  as 
neither  of  them  had  collected  their 
whole  force,  they  thought  it  proper 
to  fall  back  on  their  reinforcements  | 
the  former  about  H  miles  to  Wavre, 
tlie  latter  about  the  same  distance 
to  Waterloo}  thus  keeping  up  their 
communication,  and  being  ready 
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either  to  support  each  other  in  case 
of  a  renewed  attack,  or  to  move 
forward  together  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  Bonaparte  claims  a  victory* 
on  the  16th.  He  admits  that' he 
lost  3,000  men  on  that  day;  but  he 
says  that  he  took  several  thousand 
prisoners,  and  40  pieces  of  cAnnon ; 
facts  not  very  reconcileable  with  the 
circumstance  that  both  the  Prys^ 
sians  and  the  English  remained  in 
their  positions  till  long  after  the  ac-  * 
tion,  and  diu  not  march  off  to  their 
new  ground,  the  Prussians  till  nightj 
and  the  English  till  near  noon  the 
.next  day.  The  17th  inst.  passed 
without  any  very  remarkable  occur- 
rence. Still  the  plan  of  Bonaparte 
had  failed.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  separate  the  British  from  the 
Prussi'ans;  stfU  less  to  penetrate  be^ 
tween  them  to  Brussels.  On  thes 
18th,  therefore,  the  grand  struggle 
was  made.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  French  force,  with  the  exception 
of  Vandamme's  corps,  was  thrown 
upon  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, whose  line  was  within  about 
15  miles  of  Brussels,  crossing  the 
high  roadc  to  that  place  from  Char- 
leroi and  Nivelles  a  little  before  their 
junction.  The  battle  began  about 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a 
furious  attack  on  a  post  occupied  by 
us  in  front  of  our  right.  This  was 
supported  by  a  very  heavy  cannon- 
ade upon  our  wh»jle  line,  and  with 
repeated  attacks  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  until  seven  in  the  evening; 
when  the  enem^  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  force  our  left ;  in  which* 
after  a  severe  contest,  he  was  defeat* 
ed,  and  retired  in  great  disorder. 
This  was  the  happy  moment,  seized 
by  the  gcliius  and  resolution  of 
our  unrivalled  hero,  to  advance  his 
whole, line  of  infantry,  supported 
by  cavalry  and  artillery,  against  the 
enemy,  who  was  unable  to  resist  the 
English  attack.  The  first  line  wa« 
(E  2)  driven 
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driven  back  on  the  second,  and  the 
second  line  was  almost  instantly 
broken.  All  was  now  total  rout 
and  confusion :  artillery,  baggage, 
every  thing  was  abandoned;  and 
the  true  British  perseverance  of  ge- 
neral and  soldiers  was  crowned  with 
a  success  so  much  the  more  precious, 
'  as  it  had  remained  long  in  a  state  of 
the  most  awful  suspense.  "  Never 
before,"  said  tlic  duke,  "  was  I 
obliged  to  take  such  pains  for  vic- 
tory, and  never  before  was  I  so  near 
being  beaten," 

Bonaparte  brought  130,000  men 
into  the  fiefd.  He  ideserves  praise 
for  the  celerity  with  which  be  or- 
ganized such  a  force,  and  took  the 
field.  An  old  saying  in  the  French 
armies  is,  "That  the  British  are  the 
only  troops  upon  earth  who  do  not 
know  when  they  are  beaten :''  tliis 
was  lamentably  verified  to  the  ene- 
my. The  French  fought  with  greater 
desperation  than  was  ever  before 
witnessed;  but  it  may  be  added, 
that,  after  their  rout,  ihey  became 
more  completely  broken  than  ever, 
threw  away  th.cir  arms  by  whole  re- 
giments, and  were,  in  short,  wholly 
dispersed  and  dii^oiganized.  On  all 
sides  Vv'as  seen  a  total  disregard  of 
per?<^nal  dan-^crs.  The  leaders  were 
mingled  in  the  heat  of  the  fray  like 
the  meanest  soldier.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  was  in  close  conversa- 
tion wi'jh  loid  Uxbridge,  when  the 
latter  received  the  ball  in  his  knee. 
His  lordshiphad  been  tliroughout  the 
day  foremost  in  danger  and  glory. 
Marshal  Bluchcr,  it  is  said,  was  for 
some  moments  a  prisoner.  As  to 
Bonaparte,  he  was  more  than  once 
inclosed  amon^  the  British  troops, 
and  disentangled  as  it  were  by  mi- 
racle. He  led  on  the  guard  himself 
to  the  charge,  and  seemed  to  feel 
tliat  there  could  be  no  hope  for  his 
power,  but  in  the  abfiolute  jeopardy 
of  his  life. 


Had  not  gen.  Bdow  most  }udi* 
ciously  placed  himself  on  the  ene- 
my's flank,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
would  pr-^bably  not  have  risked  that 
well-timed  attack  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.^  The  Prussian  ca- 
valry ( 1 6  regi  ments,  1 2,000  men  } 
gave  the  fugitives  no  rest.  They 
pursued  them  the  whole  night.  All 
the  roads  were  choked  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  with  cannon^ 
•baggage,  &c.  Bonoparte's  carri- 
age, plate,  and  correspondence,  felh 
into  our  hands.  There  were  seve- 
ral thousand  proclamations  found, 
dated  [by  anticipation]  from  the 
palace  of  Lacken,  near  Bnisselsr 
The  loss  of  the  French  in  kille'd  and 
wounded  is  estimated  in  some  ac- 
counts at  50,000  men ;  and  from  I'i 
to  14,000  prisoners  were  to  he  in 
Brussels  by  the  2lsr.  The  number 
of  cannon  taken  exceeds  300,  The 
French  imperial  guard  is  said  to 
have  been  nearly  destroyed.  Of  the 
loss  of  the  allies  scarcely  any  thing 
like  an  acciu*ate  estimate  can  yet  be 
made;  but  it  is  loosely  conjectured 
that  the  whole  number  put  horj  de 
combat  may  amount  to  :',0,()00;  of 
whom  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion belonged  to  that  invaluable 
.body  of  men,  the  infantry  of  the 
British  line,  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
conquer  without  first  destroying 
tliem. 

Tlie  foregoing  sketch  of  most 
mighty  and  important  operations 
has  been  framed  from  the  perusal 
of  a  London  ^zette  extraordinary 
which  shall  now  be  given. 

Doiumng'Slrctl^  June  22. 

Major  the  hon.  H,  Percy  arrived 
late  last  night  with  the  following 
disiwtch  from  field-marsha^  tae 
duke  of  Wellington,  K.  G. 

Waterloo i  June  19- 

My  lord, — Bonaparte  having  col- 
lected the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  6ih 
corps  of  the  French  anny,  and  the 
imperiiii 
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nnpfrial  guards,  and  nearly  all  the 
cavalry  on  the  Sambre,  and  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Meuse, 
between  the  10th  and  14th  of  the 
month,  advanced  on  the  15th,  a'nd 
attacked  thePrussian  posts  of  Thiiin 
and  Lobez,  on  the  Sambre,  at  day- 
light in  the  morninji^. — I  did  not 
hear  of  these  events  till  the  evening 
of  the  I5th,  and  I  immedrately  or- 
dered thetroops  to  pre  pare  to  march, 
and  afterwards  to  njarch  to  t'heir 
left,  as  soon  as  I  had  intelligence 
from  other  quarters  to  prove- that 
the  enemy's  movement  upon  CJiar- 
leroy  was  the  real  attack. — The  ene- 
•iny  drove  the  Prussian  posts  from 
the  Sambre  on  that  day ;  and  gen. 
Zeiten,  who  commanded  the  corps 
-which  had  been  at  Charreroy,  re- 
tired upon  Fleurus;  and  marshal 
prince  Blucher  concentrated  the 
Prussian  army  upon  Sambref,  hold- 
ing the  villages  in  front  of  his  posi- 
tion, of  St.  Amand  and  I.igny.— • 
The  enemy  continued  his  match 
alonj*  the  road  from  Charleroy  to- 
wards Bruxelles,  and  on  the  same 
evening,  the  t5th,  attacked  a  bri- 
gadeof  the  army  of  the  Netherlands, 
under  the  prince  de  Weimar,  posted 
at  Frasne,  and  forced  it  back  to  the 
farm-house  on  the  same  road,  called 
Les  Quatre  Bras. — The  prince  of 
Orange  immediately  reinforced  this 
brigade  with  another  of  the  same 
division,  under  gen.  Perponcher, 
and  in  the  morning  early  regained 
part  of  the  ground  which  had  been 
lost,  so  as  to  have  the  command  of 
the  communication  leading  from 
Nivelles  and  Bruxelles  with  marshal 
Blucher's  position.— In  the  mean 
time  I  had  directed  the  whole  army  to 
march  upon  Les  Quatre  Bras;  and 
the  6th  division,  under  lieut.-gen. 
'  sir  Thomas  Picton,  arrived  at  about 
half-past  two  in  the  day,  followed  by 
the  corps  of  troops  under  the  duke 
of  Bnmswkk,  ana  afterwards  by  the 


contingent  of  J^assau.  At  this  time 
the  enemy  commenced  an  attack 
upon  prince  Blucher  with  his  whole 
force  excepting  the  1  st  and  2d  corps, 
and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  gen. 
Kellermann,  with  which  he  attacked 
01  If  post  at  Les  Quatre  Bras.  The 
Prussian  army  maintained  their  po- 
sition with  their  usual  gallantry  and 
perseverance,  against  a  great  dispa- 
rity of  numbei-s,  as  the  4th  corps  of 
their  army  under  gen.  Bulow  had 
not  joined,  and  I  was  not  able  to  as- 
sist ihem  as  I  wished,  afsT  was  at- 
tacked myself,  and  the  troops,  th» 
cavalry  in  particular,  whicli  had  a 
long  distance  to  march,  had  not  ar- 
rived. AVe  maintained  our  position 
also,  and  completely  defeated  and 
repulsed  all  the  enemy's  attempts 
to  get  possession  of  it.  The  enemy 
repeatedly  attacked  us  with  a  large 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  a  numerous  and  powerftd 
artillery:  he  made  several  charges 
with  the  cavalry  upon  our  infantry, 
1)Ut  all  were  repulsed  in  the  steadi- 
est manner.  In  this  affair  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Orange,  the* 
duke  of  Brunswick,  lieutenant-gen. 
sir  Thomas  Picton,  major-general 
sir  James  Kempt,  and  sir  Denis 
Pack,  who  were  engaged  from  the 
commencement  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tack, highly  distinguished  them- 
selves,  as  well  as  lieut.-gen.  Charles  - 
baron  Alten,  major-gen;  sir  C.  Hal- 
ket,  lieut.-gen.  Cooke,  and  maior- 
generals  Maitlandand  Bvng,  as  they 
successively  arrived.  The  troops 
of  the  5th  division,  and  those  of  the 
Brunswick  corps,  were  long  and 
severely  engaged,  and  conducted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  gallan- 
try. I'must  particularly  mention 
the  28th,  4^id,  79th,  and  92d  regi- 
ments, and  the  battalion  of  Hano- 
verians. Our  loss  was  great,  as 
your  lordehip  will  perceive  by  the 
inclosed  return;  and  I  hare  parti- 
(£:3)  culai'ly 
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pularly  to'regret  his  serene  highness 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell 
fighting  gallantly  at  tlie  head  of  his 
troops.— ^Although  marshal  Blu- 
cher  had  maintained  his  position 
;it  Sambref,  he  still  found  himself 
much  weakened  by  llie  severity  of 
the  contest  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged;  and  as  the  fourth  corps 
had  not  arrived,  he  determined  to 
fall  back,  and  concentrate  his  army 
upon  Wavre;  and  he  marched  in 
^le  nipht,  after  the  action  was  over. 
—This  movement  of  the  marshal's 
rendered  necessary  a  corresponding 
one  on  my  \r<\rt;  and  I  retired  from 
the  farm  of  Quatre  Bras  upon  Ge- 
pappe,  and  tjience  upon  Waterloo 
the  next  morning,  the  17th,  at  ten 
p'clock.  The  enemy  made  np  effort 
to  pursue  marshal  Blucher.  On 
tlie  contrary,  a  patrole,  which  I  sent 
to  Sambref  in  the  morning,  found 
all  quiet,  and  the  enemy's  videttes 
fell  back  as  the  patrole  advanced. 
Neither  did  he  attempt  to  mol^t 
oqr  march  to  the  rear,  although 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  ex- 
cepting by  following,  with  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  brought  from  his 
right,  the.  cavalry  under  the  earl 
ot'Uxbridge.  This  gave  lord  Ux- 
bridge  an  opportunity  of  charging 
them  with  the  1st  life  guards,  upon 
their  debouche  from  the  village  of 
Genappe,  upon  which  occasion  his 
lordship  lias  declared  himself  to  be 
well  satisfied  v-ith  that  regiment. 
The  position  which  I  took  up  in 
front  of  Waterloo  crossed  the  high 
road  from  Charlcroy  and  NivelTe, 
and  had  its  right  thrown  back  to  a 
ravine  npar  Merke  Braine,  which 
was  occupied ;  and  its  left  extended 
to  a  height 'above  tlie  hamlet  Ter 
la  H^ye,  which  was  likewise  occu- 
pied. |n  front  of  the  right  centra, 
and  near  the  Nivelles  road,  wc  oc- 
cupied the  house  and  ^arde^  of 
^qugoumont,  ^bich  covered  th$ 


return  of  that  flank  j  and  in  front 
of  ihc  left  centre  we  occupied  the 
farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  By  our 
left  we  communicated  with  marshal 
prince  Blf^cher,  at  Wavre,  through 
Ohaim ;  and  the  marshal  had  pro- 
mised me,  that  in  case  we  should 
be  attacked,  he  would  support  nje 
with  one  or  more  corps,  as  might 
be  necessary. — ^The  enemy  collect- 
ed his  army,  with  the  exception  of 
the  third  corps,  which  had  been  sent 
to  observe  marshal  Blucher,  on  a 
range  of  heights  in  our  front,  in  the 
course  of  the  night  of  the  17th,  and 
yesterday  morning ;  and  at  about 
ten  o'clock  he  commenced  a  furi- 
ous attack  upon  our  post  at  Hou- 
goumont.  I  had  occupied  that 
post  wii'n  a  detachment  from  gen. 
Byng's  briga4e  of -guards,  whidi 
was  in  position  in  its  rear ;  and  it 
was  for  some,  time  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieut.-col.  Macdonel,  and 
afterwards  of  col.  Honie;  and  I 
am  happy  to  add,  that  it  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  day  with  tbc 
utmost  gallantry  by  tliese  brave 
troops,  notwitlistiaiding  the  repeat- 
ed efforts  of  large  bodies  of  the  en*- 
my  to  obtain  possession  of  it*  This 
attack  upon  the  right  of  our  centre 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  heavy 
cannonade  upon  our  whole  line, 
which  was  destined  to  suoport  tlie 
repeated  attacks  of  cavilry  and 
infantry  occasionally'  mixed,  but 
tonietimcs  separate,  which  were 
made  upon  it.  In  one  of  these,  the 
enemy  carried  the  farm-house  of 
L.a  liaye  Sainte,  as  the  detachment 
of  the  light  battalion  of  the  legion 
which  occupied  it  had  expended  all 
its  ammunition,  and  the  enemy 
occupied  the  only  communication 
there  was  with  them.  The  enemy 
repeatedly  charged  Qur  infantry 
with  his  cavalry ;  but  these  attacks 
were  uniformly  Knsuccessfulf  and 
they  aiForded'fepppnunities  to  our 
cavalry 
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cavalry  to  charge,  ift  one  of  which, 
lord  £.  Somersei*s  brigad^e,  consist' 
ing  of  the  life  guards,  royal  horse 
guards,  and  1st  dragoon  guards, 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  as 
did  that  of  major-gen.  sir  W.  Pon- 
sonby,  having  taken  many  prisoners 
and  an  eagle.  These  attacks  were 
repeated  till  about  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  enemy  made  a  de- 
sperate effort  with  the  cav;ilry  and 
infantry,  supported  by  the  fire  of 
artillery,  to  force  our  left  centre, 
near  ihe  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
which  after  a  severe  contest  was  de- 
feated C  and  hating  observed  that 
tlie  troops  retired  from  this  attack  in 
great  C4)nfusion,  and  that  the  march 
of  general  Bulow's  corps  by  Ens- 
chermont  upon  Planchenorte  and 
La  Belle  Alliance  had  begun  to 
take  effect,  and  as  I  could  perceive 
the^re  of  his  cannon,  and  as  mar- 
shal prince  Blucher  had  joined  in 
person  with  a  corps  of  his  army  to 
the  left  of  our  line  by  Ohaim,  I  de- 
termined'to  attack  die  enemy,  and 
immediately  advanced  the  whole 
line  of  infantry,  supported  by  the* 
cavalry  and  artillery.  The  attack 
succeeded  in  erery  point ;  the  ene- 
my was  forced  from  his  position  on 
the  heights,  and  fled  in  die  utmost 
confusion,  leavine  behind  him,  as 
far  as  I  could  Judge,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  dieir 
ammunition,  which  fell  into  our 
hands.  I  continued  the  pursuit  till 
long  after  dark^  and  then  discon- 
tinued it  only  on  account  of  the  fa- 
tigue of  our  troops,  who  had  been 
engaged  during  twelve  hours,  and 
because  I  found  myself  on  the  same 
road  with  marshal  Blucher,  who  as- 
sured me  of  his  intention  to  follow 
the  enemy  throughout  the  night) 
he  has  sent  me  word  this  morning 
that  he  had  taken  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon  belonging  to  the  imperial 
guardi  aad  sevenil  carriages,  bag* 


^age,  &c.  belonging  to  Bonaparte, 
in  Genappe.—  I  propose  to  move 
this  morning  upon  Nivelles,  and 
not  to  discontinue  my  operations.— 
Your  lordship  will  observe,  that 
such  a  desperate  action  couldnot  be 
fought,  and  such  advantages  could 
not  be  gained,  without  great  loss ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  ours 
has  been  immense.  In  licut.-gen. 
sir  Thomas  Picton  his  majesty  has 
sustained  the  loss  of  an  officer  who 
has  frequently  distinguished  himself 
in  his  service,  and  he  fell  gloriously 
leading  his  division  to  a  charge  with 
bayonets,  by  which  one  of  the  most 
serious  attacks  made  by  the  ene- 
my on  our  posidon  was  defeated. 
The  earl  of  Uxbridge,  after  having 
successfully  got  through  this  ardu- 
ous day, '  received  a  wound  by  a)« 
most  the  last  shot  fired,  which  will, 
I  am  afraid,  deprive  his  majesty 
for  some  dme  of  his  services.  His 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Orange 
distinguished  himself  by  his  gallan- 
try and  conduct  till  he  received  a 
wound  from  a  musket-ball  dirou^b 
the  $houlder,  which  obliged  him 
to  quit  the  field.  It  gives  me  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  assure  your 
lordship,  that  the  army  never,  upon 
any  oQpasion,  conducted  itself  bet- 
ter. The  division  of  guards  under 
lieut.-gen.  Cooke,  who  is  severely 
wounded,  major-gen.  Maitland,and 
major-gen.  Byng,  set  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  all;  and 
there  is  no  officer  nor  description  of 
troops  that  did  not  behave  well.  I 
must,  however,  particularly  men- 
tion, for  his  royal  highness's  ap- 
probation, lieut..gen.  sir  H.  Clin- 
ton, major-general  Adam,  lieut.-  . 
gen.  Charles  baron  Altenj  severely 
wounded;  major-gen*  sir  Colin 
Halket,  severely  wounded;  colonel 
Ompteda,  col.  Mitchell  command- 
ing a  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  ^ 
inajor-generals  sir  Jam#s  Kempt 
(E  4)  an4 
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and  sir  Deuls  Pack}  major-gen, 
JUambert;  major-gen.  lord  E.  So- 
merset; raajor-gen.  sir  W.  Ponson- 
by;  ma}or-gen.  sir  C.  Grant,  and 
major-gen,  sir  H.  Vivian;  niajor- 
gen.  sir  O.  Vandeleur;  major-gen. 
count  Dombcrg.  I  am  also  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  general  lord 
Hill  for  his  assistance  and  conduct 
upon  this  as  upon  all  former  occa- 
slons.  The  artillery  and  engineer 
departments  v.xre  a)nducted  much 
to  my  satisfaction  by  col.  sir  G. 
Wpod  and  col.  Smyth;  and  I  hud 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  ilie 
conduct  of  the  adj .-general  maior- 
gen.  Barnes,  who  was  woifnaed, 
and  of  the  quarlcr-master-gen.  col. 
JDelancey,  who  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non-shot  in  the  middle  of  the  action. 
This  officer  is  a  seripus  loss  to  his 
majesty's  service,  and  to  me  at  this 
momenta  I  was  likewise  much  in- 
debted to  the  assistance  of  licut.-col. 
iprd  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  of  the  officers 
composing  my  personal  staff,  who 
have  suffered  severely  in  this  action, 
L.ieut.-col.  the  hon.  sir  Alexander. 
Gordon,  who  has  died  of  his  wounds, 
was  a  most  promising  officer,, and  is 
a  serious  loss  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice.—Gen.  Kruse,  of  the  Nassau 
service,  likewise  conducted  himself 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  as  did  gen. 
Trip  commanding  ihe  heavy  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  and  gen.  V;inbope 
commanding  a  brigade  of  ii.fantry 
of  the  king  of  the  Ncrhevlunds. 
Gen.  Pp/.zo  di  Bort^o,  gen.  baron 
Vincent,  gen.  Muf/liup,  and  gen, 
Alvoa,  were  in  the  field  during  the 
action,  and  rendered  me  every 
assistance  in  tlieir  power.  Baroii 
yincent  is  woundpd,  but  I  hope  nf)t 
severely ;  and  {^cn.  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
received  a  contusion, — I  should  not 
do  justice  to  my  feelings,  or  to  mar- 
siial  Blucher  and  tht  Prussian  army, 
^  I  did  i^op  at;tribute  the  succ^ssfji} 


result  of  tl^is  arduous  day  to  tl^ 
cordiar  and  timely  assistance  I  re- 
ceived from  ihem.  The  operation 
of  een.  Bulow  upwn  the  enemy's 
Hanlc  was  a  most  decisive  one;  and 
even  if  I  had  not  found  myself  in  a 
situation  to  make  the  attack  which 
produced  the  final  result,  it  would 
have  forced  the  enemy  to  retire,  if 
his  attack  should  have  failed,  and 
would  have  prevented  him  from 
taking  advantage  of  them,  if  they 
should  unfortunately  have  succeed- 
ed.— I  send,  with  this  dispatch,  two 
eagles,  taken  by  the  troops  in  this 
action,  which  major  Percy  will  have 
the  honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of 
his  royal  highness.  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  him  to  your  lordship*s 
proLection. — I  have,  &c. 

Wellington. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  tlie  above,  I 
have  received  a  report  that  roajor- 
gen.  sir  Wm.  Ponsonby  is  killed ; 
and  in  announcing  this  intelligence 
to  your  lordship,  I  have  to  add  the 
expression  of  my  grief  for  the  fate 
of  an  officer  who  had  already  ren- 
dered v^ry  brilliant  and  important 
services,  and  was  an  ornament  to 
his  profession. 

2d  P.  S.  I  have  not  yet  got  the 
returns  of  killed  and  wounded;  but 
I  inclose  a  list  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  two  days,  as  far  as 
the  same  can  be  made  out  without 
the  returns;  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  add,  that  col.  Delancey  is  not 
dead,  and  that  strong  hopes  of  his 
recovery  are  entertained. 

Doiunin^'Sfreetf  June  23, 

Dispatch  from  the  tluke  of  Wel- 
lington, K.  G. 

Bnuulsf  June  19» 

My  lord, — I  have  the  honour,  to 
inform  your  lordship,  in  addition  to 
my  dispatch  of  this  morning,  that 
we  have  already  got  here  5000  pri- 
soners taken  in  me  action  of  yes* 
jerday,  ^d  thai  jbw«  gre  aJH)ve 
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SOOOmore coming  in  tomorrow,  and 
there  will  be  probably  many  more. 
Among  the  prisoners  are  the  count 
Lobau,  who  commanded  the  6th 
corps,  and  gen.  Cambrone,  who 
commanded-a  division  of  the  guards. 
I  propose  ro  send  the  whole  to  Eng- 
land by  way  of  Ostend.  I  have  the 
honour,  5cc. 

Wellington. 

Earl  Bathurst,  &c.  &c. 

Downing'Sfreety  June  29. 

Extracts  of  dispatches  from  the 
duke  of  Wellington. 

JLe  Caleaut    June  22. 

We  have  continued  in  march  on 
the  left  of  the  Sambre  since  I  wrote 
to  you.  Marshal  filucher  crossed . 
that  river  on  the  19th  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  both  armies  entered 
the  French  territory  yesterday;  the 
Prussians  by  Beaumont,  and  the  al- 
lied army,  under  my  command,  by 
Bavay.— The  remains  of  the  I'rench 
Jirmyhave  retired  upon  Laom  All 
accounts  agree  in  stating  that  it  is 
in  a  very  wretched  state ;  and  that, 
in  addition  to  its  losses  in  battle  and 
in  prisoners,  it  is  losing  vast  num- 
bers of  men  by  desertion.  The  sol- 
diers quit  their  regiments  in  parties, 
and  return  to  their  homes;  those 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  selling 
their  horses  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  3d  corps,  which  in 
nay  dispatch  of  the  19th  I  Informed 
your  lordship  had  been  detached  to 
observe  the  Prussian  army,  remain- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wavre 
till  the  20thc  it  then  made  good 
its  retreat  by  Namur  and  Dinant. 
T^is  corps  is  the  only  oi>e  r«main- 
*Dg  entire.— [It  afterwards  appear* 
ed  that  this  corps  suffered  consi- 
derably in  its  retreat,  and  lost  some 
Oiits  cannon.] — I  am  not  yet  able 
^  transmit  your  lordshipo^etums  of 
y^^  killed  and  wounded  in  the  army 
^"^  ihe  late  actions. — It  gives  me  the 
igi'eatest  satisfaduon  to  mjbnn  yoti^ 


that  col.  Delancey  is  not  dead;  he  is 
badly  wounded,  bat  his  recovery  is 
not  doubted,  and  I  hope  wilTbe 
early. 

Joncourt,  June  25. 

Finding  that  the  garrison  of 
Cambray  was  not  very  strong,  and 
that  the  place  was  not  very  wdl 
supplied  with  what  was  wanting  for 
its  defence,  I  sent  lieut.»gen.  sir  C 
Colville  there,  on  the  day  before 
yesterday,  with  one  brigade  of  the 
^th  division,  and  sir  C.  Grant's  bri- 
gade of  cavalry ;  and  upon  his  report 
of  the  strength  of  tlic  place,  I  sent 
the  whole  division  yesterday  morn* 
ing.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
reporting,  that  sir  C.  Colville  took 
the  town  by  escalade  yesterday  even- 
ing, with  trifling  loss ;  and'from  the 
communications  which  he  has  since 
had  with  the  governor  of  the  cita- 
del, I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
that  post  will  have  been  surrendered 
to  a  governor  sent  there  by  the  king 
of  France,  to  take  possession  of  it  in 
the  course  of  this  day.  St.  Quentin 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
and  is  in  possession  of  marshal  prince 
Blucher;  and 'the  castle  of  Guise 
surrendered  last  night.  All  ac« 
counts  concur  in  stating,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  collect 
an  a|my  to  make  head  against  us. 
Do*uming'Streety  July  3. 

A  dispatch  from  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  dated  Orville, 
June  29. 

My  lord, — being  aware  of  the 
anxiety  existing  in  England  to  re- 
ceive the  returns  ot  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  late  actions,  I  now 
send  lists  of  the  officers,  and  expect 
to  be  able  to  send  this  evenmg 
returns  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  amount 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  British  and  Hanoverian, 
killecf^  wounded,  and  missing,  is  be- 
tween 12  and  13»ppO.-*Your  lord- 
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ship  will  see  in  tbc  inclosed  lists  the 
names  of  some  most  valuable  offi- 
cers lost  to  his  majesty's  service. 
Among  them  I  camiot  avoid  to 
mention  col.  Cameron  pf  the  92d, 
and  col.  sir  H.  Ellis  of  the  23d  re- 
giments, to  whose  conduct  I  have 
frequently  drawn  your  lordshi^v's 
attention,  and  who  at  last  fell  di- 
stinguishing themselves  at  the  heiid 
of  the  brave  troops  which  they  com- 
manded.— Notwithstandingthe;^lo- 
ly  of  the  occasion^  it  is  impossible 
not  to  lament  such  men,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  public,  and  as  friends. — 
1  have,  &c.  Wellington. 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  offi- 
cers killed,  wounded,  and  misising.] 

ASIA. 

The  latest  letters  from  India 
state,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Nepaul  r<ajah,  Siudiah  has  collected 
an  immense  army,  pretending  that 
it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing himself  J  but  it  is  perfectly  un- 
derstood that  his  intentions  arc  to 
attack  our  territories  with  the  over- 
whelming force  which  he  is  collect- 
ing under  that  prereit.  We  also 
learn  that  the  rajah  Baralu*  has 
taken  the  field;  and  that  general 
Doveton  with  a  strong  detachment 
of  the  Madras  army  has  moved  his 
camp  to  watch  his  motions- 

A  letter  from  capt.  Nichols,  of 
the  late  Bengal  East  Indiaman, 
states  the  following  particulars  .of 
the  loss  of  that  valuable  shfp : — 
".The  Bengal  had  completed  her 
%  lading,  had  hB  her  passengers  on 
boards  and  was  ready  to  sail  and 
join  the  first  fleet  at  Point  de  Galle, 
imder  convoy  of  the  Malacca  frigate. 
Owing  to  there  not  being  sufficient 
space  in  the  spirit-room,  four  or  five 
small  casks  of  liquor  had  been  stow- 
ed in  the.  gun-room,  and  covered 
with  bags  of  rice  for  security.  As 
a  mea.sure  of  precaution,  the  guzu 


ner  was  directed  to  look  at  the^, 
and  ascertain  if  they  were  all  safe, 
and  he  since  reports  them  to  have 
been  all  tight  and  dry.  The  largest 
cask,  however,  containing  about  20 
or  25  gallons  of  rum,  and  standing 
on  its  end,  did  not  seem,  as  the  gun- 
ner thought,  to  have  its  bung  quite 
firmly  in,  and  he  struck  it  a  blow  to 
drive  it  further  into  the  cask :  in- 
stead of  going  in,  the  bung  flew  out, 
and  the  spirit,  rushing  forth,  caught 
fire  from  a  candle  in  a  lanthorn 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  at  the 
time:  all  was  instantly  in  flames ! 
and  though  every  possible  exertion 
was  promptly  made  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  ship  was  so  far  destroy- 
ed that  she  sunk  in  a  blazing  ruin ! 
The  ship*s  company  behaved  admi- 
rably; not  a  man  quitted  the  ship, 
or  relaxed  from  duty  to  tlie  last 
moment.  '  The  number  of  supers 
was  unhappily  great.  I  fear,  up- 
wards of  20;  occasioned  principally 
by  the  sinking  of  boats  alongside, 
although  some  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  dreadful  rapidity  with 
which  the  fire  swept  through  the 
ship.  Captain  Newel,  o^'  the  Alex- 
andria, was  amon^  the  suflferers; 
as  also  Mr.  Barker,  second  mate  of 
the  Surrey;  and  Mr.  Miller,  mid- 
shipman of  the  Bengal :  the  master 
and  a  lieutenant  of  tlic  Malacon 
were  drowned.  After  this  melan- 
choly detail,  it  is  some  consc^ation 
to  reflect,  that  all  the  females  and 
children  were  saved.  Not  a  paper 
preserved." 

The  annexed  inscription  on  tlic 
pedestal  of  marquis  Cornwallis's 
marble  statue  at  Bombay  is  said  to 
be  written  by  George  Harding,  esq- 

*'  Inflexible  and  steady  connj^i 

a  sacred  fidelity  in  political  trust, 

purity  and  siupleucss  of  bcort— 

a  temper,  the  mirror  of  that  pority,    . 

^  rc^ectipg  ^  weU-discipUned  judgfn^ 
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in  the  most  arduous  conOicts; 

a  (ligniftefl  simplicity  of  manners, 

aiM]  the  most  elevated  sense  of  honour, 

every  public  rirtne  and  spirit, 

every  gentle  and  ipticeful  affection, 

made  him  univeraall^ 

admirirdt  revcTed,  and  beloved; 

the  ornament  of  his  couni  ry  &  tif  the  age ; 

a  model  to  pObterity." 

AMERICit. 

Letters  have  been  received  from 
B'jenos  Ayres,  to  the  date  of  the 
I'^th  of  April,  via  Guernsey ;  and  a 
most  important  change  has  occur- 
red in  the  situation  of  the  provinces ., 
of  La  Plata.  Artigas,  beijig  in 
possession  of  the  left  bank  of^  the 
river,  and  being  incapable  of  cross- 
ing it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montevideo,  on  account  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  navy  of  Buen6s 
Ayres,  lias  ascended  the  shore  300 
«itles,  with  5000  horsemen  and 
^000  horses,  and  passed  the  stream 
at  a  ford  at  Santa  Fe.  From  this 
situation  he  is  descending  along  the 
right  banic,  and  has  cut  off  the  pro. 
Visions  and  other  supplies,  which 
Buenos  Ayres  entirely  procures,  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants, 
from  the  interior  of  tho  country. 
Artigas  further  threatens  an  attack 
upon  the  place.  Under  these  diffi- 
culties, Alviar,  who  commands  the 
Buenos  Ayres  troops,  on  the  ^th  of 
April  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  calls  upon  the  people  to 
rise  en  masjg  for  the  protection  of 
l^^ir  homes,  and  every  thing  that 
's  valuable  in  life;  he  describes  Ar- 
tigas as  a  mischievous  and  profli- 
gate adventurer;  and  he  declares 
^  the  people,  that  they  can  be  in- 
oebted  for  their  security  only  to 
their  courage.  The  royalists  gene- 
rally adhere  to  the  party  of  Arti- 
gas, and  many^of  them  have  desert- 
ed to  his  standards.  The  next  ac- 
counts will  probably  be  cf  a  most 
important  character. 
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Dispatches  from  the  vice-roy  of 
Peru  state  the  important  fact  of  the 
re-conquest  of  Peru  by  the  king's 
troops  after  a  decisive  battle  fought 
on  the  2d  of  October  at  Kancagua. 

JULY. 
Downitig-sineif  July  3. 
Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  the  duke 

of  Wellington,  dated  Orville» 
.  June  28. 

The  city  of  Cambray  surrendered 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th  inst.  and 
the  king  of  France  proceeded  tliere 
widi  his  court  and  his  troops  on  the 
26th  inst.  I  have  given  that  fort 
over  entirely  to  his  majesty. — I  at- 
ta  c  ke  J  Per  onne  with  the  i  st  brigade 
of  guards  under  major-gen.  Mait- 
land  on  the  26th  in  the  afternoon. 
Tlie  troops  took  the  hornworkf 
which  covers  the  suburb^  on  the  left 
of  the  Somme>  by  storm,  with  but 
small  loss ;  and  the  town  immedi- 
ately afterwards  surrendered,  on 
condition  that  the  garrison  should 
lay  down  their  arms  and  be  allow- 
ed to  return  to  their  homes.— The 
troopG  on  this  occasion  behaved  re* 
maricably  weU ;  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  reporting  the  good  con- 
duct of  a  battery  ofartillery  of  the 
troops  of  the  Netherlands.  I  have 
placed  in  garrison  there  two  batta- 
lions of  the  troops  of  the  king  of  the 

Netlierland >. The  armies  •  under 

marshal  Blucher  and  myself  have 
.continued  their  operations  since  I 
last  wrote  to  your  lordship.  The 
necessity  which  I  was  under  of  hail- 
ing at  Cateau,  to  allow  the  pon- 
toons and  certain  stores  to  reach 
me,  and  to  take  Cambray  and  Pe- 
ronne,  had  placed  marshal  Blucher 
one  march  before  me ;  but  1  con- 
ceive there  is  no  danger  in  this  se- 
paration between  the  two  armies. 
He  has  one  corps  this  day  at  Cres- 
py,  widi  deuchmeutsat  VillarsCo- 

terecs, 
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terets  and  La  Tettt  Milon ;  another 
at  Sjnlis  ;  and  the  fourth  corps  un- 
der general  Bulow>  towards  Paris  ; 
he  will  have  his  advanced  guard 
to-morrow  at  St.  Denis  and  Go- 
nasse.  The  army  under  niy  com-, 
mand  has  tWs  day  its  right  behind 
St.  Just,  and  its  left  behmd  Taub, 
where  the  high  road  from  Com* 
peignc  joins  the  high  road  from 
Roye  to  Pari?.-r-The  reserve  is  at 
Roye.— We  shall  be  upon  Oise  to- 
morrow.— It  appears  by  all  ac- 
counts, that  the  enemy's  corpc  col- 
lected at  Saissons,  and  under  mar- 
shal Grouchy,  have  not  yet  retired 
upon  Paris  ;  and  marshu?  Bliicher's 
troops  are  already  between  them 
and  that  city. 

Foreign-office,  July  5. 
Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  Wm. 
A'Court,  esq.  his  majesty's  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  to  viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  dated  Naples,  June  17. 
His  Sicilian  majcsly  mvide  this 
day  his  public  entry  into  his  capital, 
after  an  absence  cf  nine  years.  The 
crowd  that  thronged  the  road  all 
the  way  from  Port ici  was  immense^ 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  legitimate  monarch. 
It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
public  feeling  upon  this  occasion. 
The  theatrical  processions  of  Mu- 
rat  drew  crowds,  as  1  am  told,  of 
cur?ous  spectators;  but  curiosity 
•was  not  the  inducement  here :  in 
every  countenance  might  be  read 
the  honest  expression  of  heartfelt 
joy  at  the  return  of  a  beloved  and 
native  sovereign.  His  majesty  was 
received,  on  nis  arrival  at  the  pa^ 
lace,  by  all  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  country,  thfe  great  majority  of 
whom  appeared  to  partake  of  the 
enthubiasm  which  had  been  previa 
ously  demonstrated  by  the  lower 


classes.    In  fact,  never  was  national 
joy  so  unequivocally  and*so  univer- 
sally displayed. 
Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  lord  Ber- 

ghersh  to  viscount  Castlcrcagh, 

dated  Napks,  June  17- 

Having  received  the  commands 
of  his  majesty  king  Ferdinand  IV. 
to  attend  him  from  Portici  in  his 
entry  into  his  capital,*  I  had  this  day 
tlie  honour  of  being  present  with 
his  majesty,  and  of  witnessing  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  people.  The  king  en- 
tered Naples  at  the  head  of  his  own 
troops,  together  with  the  Austrians 
and  British,  who  defikd  before  him 
on  his  arrival  at  his  palace.  The 
constant  attachment  the  Neapolitan 
people  are  known  to  have  ever 
borne  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  detail  to 
your  lordship  their  jpy  at  his  re- 
torn.  His  majesty  re-assumes  the 
government  of  his  country,  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  classes  of  his 
subjects. 

Down'mg-s*reet,  July  7» 

Captain  lord  Arthur  Hill  arrived 
last  night  with  dispatches,  of  which 
the  following  are  an  extract  and  a 
copy,  addressed  to  earl  Barhurst  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  dated  Go- 
nasse,  2d  and  4tli  inst. 

Gonaiscj  July  2. 

Theenemy  attacked  the  advanced 
guard  oi  marshal  prince  Blucher's 
corps  at  Vi  liars  Co  terets  on  the 
28th ;  bur,  tiic  main  body  coming 
up,  they  were  driven  off^  with  the 
loss  of  6  pieces  of  cannon  and  about 
1000  prisoners. — It  appeais  that 
these  troops  were  on  their  march 
from  Soissons  to  Paris;  and  h^viog 
been  driven  off  that  road  by  Ac 
Prussian  troops  at  Villars  Coterets, 
they  got  upon  that  of  Meaux.  They 
were  attacked  again  upon  this  road 
by  general  Bulow,  who  took  from 
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them  500  prisoners,  and  drove  them 
across  the  Marne. — They  have, 
however,  got  into  Paris. — The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  allied  army 
under  my  command  crossed  the 
Oise  on  tlie  29th,  and  the  whole  on 
the  SOlh ;  and  we  yesterday  took 
up  a  position  with  the  right  upon 
the  height  of  Rochebourg,  and  the 
left  upoi^the  Bois  de  Bondy. — Mar- 
shal 'felncher,  having  taken  the  vil- 
lage of  Aubervilliers,  or  Vertu?,  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June,' 
moved  to  liis  right,  and  crossed  the 
Seine  at  St.  Germain  as  I  advan- 
ced ;  and  he  will  this  day  have  his 
fight  at  Plessis  Pique,  his  left  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  the  reserve  at  Versailles. 
— The  enemy  have  fortified  the 
heights  at  Montmartrfe  and  the 
town  of  St.  Denis^strongly,  and  by 
means  of  the  little  rivers  Roulllon 
and  la  Vieille  Mar  they  have  inun- 
dated the  ground  on  the  north  side 
of  thnt  town :  and  water  having 
been  introduced  into  the  canal  de 
I'Ourcq,  and  the  bank  formed  into 
a  parapet  and  batteries,  they  have 
a  strong  position  on  tlji«side  of  Pa- 
ri^. The  heights. of  Belleville  are 
likcvvitc  strongly  fort!  lied,  but  1  am 
not  aware  that  any  deicnbive  works 
l^ave  been  thrown  up  on  the  left  of 
the  Seine.  — Having  collected  in 
Paris  all  the  troops  remaining  after 
the  battle  of  the  18th,  and  all  the 
depots  of  the  whole  army,  it  is  sup- 
pos^sd  the  enemy  have  there  about 
40  or  50,000  troops  of  the  line  and 
gnards,  besides  the  national  guards, 
a  new  levy  called  les  tirailleurs 
^c  la  garde,  and  the  federcs.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  informing 
your  lordship,  that  Quesnoy  surren- 
<iwed  to  his  royal  highness  prince 
Frederic  of  the  Netherlands  on  tlie 
29ih  of  June.  I  inclos^e  the  copy 
of  his  royal  highness's  report  upon 
this  subject,  in  which  your  lordship 
*'ill  observe  with  satisfaction  the 


intelligence  and  spirit  with  which 
this  young  prince  conducted  this  af- 
fair.— I  likewise  understand  that 
Bassaume  has  surrendered  to  the 
officer  sent  there  by  the  king  of 
France  to  take  possession  of  that 
town. 

[translation.] 
Petit  JVargnteSy  June  28. 
On  the  day  before  yesterday  I 
had  the  honour  df  receiving  your 
grace's  letter,  dated  Joncourt,  26th 
mst.  sept  by  your  aide-de-camp  cap- 
tain Cathcart,  whom  I  have  re* 
quested  to  inform  your  ercellency, 
that  marshal  count  Roihallier  had 
arrived  this  morning  to  summon 
the  place  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XVIII.  He  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  lieut.-gen.  Despreaur, 
governor  of  Quesnoy.  The  cjAj 
result,  however,  produced  by  this 
was  a  very  singular  reply  fifom  the 
governor,  from  which  it  appeared 
to  ^e  that  he  might  possibly  be  in-^ 
duccd  to  capitulate ;  and  I  deter- 
mined at  onccron  firing  some  shells 
and  shot  into  the  town,  and  of  ad- 
vancing our  trrailleurs  to  the  very 
glacis,  to  annoy  them  in  every 
quarter,  wiih  a  view  of  making; 
some  impression  on  the  command- 
ant, and  of  endeavouring  by  that 
means  to  excite  to  revolt  the'  na- 
tional guards  and  inhabitants,  who 
are  said  to  be  well  disposed  towards 
us.  From  the  information  collect- 
ed as  to  the  fortifications,  there  ajv 
peared  to  me  no  reasonable  chance 
of  taking  it  by  escalade,  the  ditches 
being  filled  with  water,  in  addition 
to  the  inundation  which  had  been 
made.  At  11  o'clock  at  nighf-  I 
ordered  ?iVQ.  howitzers  and  six  6- 
pounders  to  open  on  the  town,  and 
I  continued  the  fire  until  three 
o'clock  at  daybreak.  The  towa 
was  at  one  time  on  fire  in  three 
places,  bT't  the  fire  was  shortly  ex- 
tinguished.   Some  men  were  killed 
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in  the  town^  and  several  wounded, 
niFhich  appears  to  have  produced 
exactly  the  eflFect  which  I  wished. 
JCast  night  eeneral  Anthing*  who 
commands  the  Indian  brigaclei  sent 
an  officer  with  the  proposals  to  the 
commandant,  according  to  the  au- 
thority which  I  had  given  to  liini, 
and  coupled  with  a  threat  of  bqm- 
bardment  and  assault.— Upon  this 
a  negotiation  was  entered  into, 
which  ended  in  the  signing  of  the 
following  capitulation  this  night; 
'  that'  is  to  say,  that  he  would  send 
an  officer,  with  an  aide-de-camp  of 
general  Anthing,  to  Cambray,  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  the  residence 
of  the  king  of  France  in  that  town, 
and  the  abdication  of  Bonaparte 
in  favour  of  his  son,  and  diat  there- 
upon he  would  give  us  this  night 
at  six  o'clock  possession  of  the 
Porte  de  Forets  to  be  occupied  by 
a  company  of  artillery  ;  and  that 
the  next  morning  the  garrison 
should  march  out  of  tlie  town ;  the 
national  guards  to  lay  down  tlieir 
arms,  and  return  to  their  homes  ; 
the  Commander,  and  that  part  of  the 
garrison  who-  were  not  national 
guards,  were  to  go  and  receive  the 
orders  of  Louis  XVIII,  in  whose 
name  we  shall  take  possession  of  the 
town. 

Gonassey  July  4. 
My  lord— Field  marshal  prince 
•Blucher  was  stfongly  opposed  by 
the  enemy  in  taking  the  position 
on  the  left  of  the  Seine,  which  I  re- 
Dorted  in  my  dispatch  of  the  2d 
inst.  that  he  intended  to  take  upon 
that  day,  particularly  on  the  heights 
of  St.  Cloud  and  Meudon  ;  but  the 
gallantry  of  the  Prussian  trpops 
under  general  Zlethen  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  and  tliey  succeeded 
finally  in  establishing  diemselves  on 
the  heights  of  Meudon  and  in  the 
village  of  Issy.  The  French  at- 
tacked them  again  in  Issy  at  diiee 


o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fid, 
but  were  repulsed  with  conside* 
rable  loss ;  and  finding  that  Pans 
>^as  then  open  on  its  vulnerable  side, 
that  a  communication  was  opened 
between  the  two  allied  armies  by  a 
bridge  wliich  I  had  established  at 
Argenteuil,  and  that  a  British  corps 
wjs  likewise  moving  upon  the  left 
of  tlie  Seine  towards  die  Pont  de 
Neuilly,  the  enemy  sent  to  desire 
tiiat  the  firing  mignt  cease  on  both 
sides  of  the  Seine,  with  a  view  to 
die  negotiation,  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud,  of  a  military  convention  be- 
tween the*  armies,  under  which  the 
French  army  should  evacuate  Pa- 
ris. Officers  accordingly  met  on 
both  sides  at  St.  Cloud ;  and  I  in- 
close the  copy  of  the  military  con- 
vention which  was  agreed  to  last 
night,  and  which  had  been  ratified 
by  prince  Blucher  and  me,  and  by 
the  prince  d'Echmuhl  on  the  part 
of  the  French  army. —--This  conven- 
tion decides  all  the  miliury  ques- 
tions at  this  moment  existing  here, 
and  touches  nothing  political.— 
General  lord  Hill  has  marched  to 
take  possession  of  the  posts  evacu* 
ated  by  agreement  this  day,  and  I 
propose  to-morrow  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Montmartre. — I  send  this 
dispatch  by  my  aide-de-camp  capt. 
lord  A.  Hill,  by  ^ay  of  Calais.  He 
will  be  able  to  inform  your  lordship 
of  any  further  particulars,  and  l 
beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to 
your  favour  ai^  protection. 

I  have,  &c.  Wellington. 
This  day>  the  3d  of  July,  1815, 
the  commissioners  named  by  the 
commanders  in  chief  of  ihe  respec' 
live  armies,  that  is  to  say,  the  baron 
Bigndn,  holding  the  portefeuille  of 
foreign  affairs ;  the  count  Gaille^ 
minot,  chief  of  the  general  staff  of 
the  French  army  y  the  count  de 
Bpndy,  prefect  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  being  fumislied  with 
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the  full  powers  of  his  excellency  the 
marshal  prince  of  Echmnhl,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  ar- 
my, on  one  side;  and  major-gen, 
baron  Muffling,  furnished  with  the 
full  powers  of  marshal  prince  Blu- 
cher,  coipmander-in-chief  of  the 
Prussian  army  ;  col,  Hervey,  fur- 
nished with  the  full  powers  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  army,  on 
the  otJier  side  ;  have  agreed  to  the 
following  articles : 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  a  su<;- 
peiision  of  arms  between  the  allied 
armies  commanded  by  prince  Blu- 
cher  and  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  French  army  under  the 
walls  of  Paris. — 2.  The  French  ar- 
my shall  put  itself  in  marcli  to- 
morrow, to  take  up  its  position  be- 
hind the  JLoire^ — Paris  shall  be 
completely  evacuated  in  three  days ; 
and  the  movement  behind  the 
Loire  shall  be  effected  within  eight 
days,— 3.  The  French  army  shall 
take  with  it  all  its  materiel,  field-ar- 
tillery, military  chest,  horses,  and 
property  of  regiments,  without  ex- 
cepiion.  All  persons  belonging  to 
ijje  depots  shall  also  be  removed, 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  tlie. 
different  branches  of  3ie  admini- 
stration wh'ch  belong  to  the  army. 
— llie  sick  and  wounded,  and  the 
medical  ofHcers  whom  it  may  be 
necessary  to  leave  with  them,  are 
placed  under  the  special  protection 
of  tlie  conimanders-in-chief  of  the 
English  and  Prussian  armies.-*- 
S.  The  military  and  those  holding 
employments  to  whom  the  forego- 
ing article  relate^,  shall  be  at  liber- 
ty, immediately  after  their  recovery, 
to  rejoin  the  corps  to  which  they 
belong. — 6.  The  wives  and  children 
of  all  individuals  belonging  to  the 
French  army  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
remain  ia  Paris.  The  wiycs  shall 
be  allo^wcd  to  quit  Paris  for  the 


purpose  of  re-joining  the  army,  and 
to  carry  with  them  their  property, 
and  that  of  their  husbands. — 7.  The 
officers  of  the  line  employed  wit!h 
the  fodcr^s,  or  with  the  tirailleurs 
of  the  national  guard,  may  either 
join  the  army,  or  return  to  their 
homes,  or  the  places  of  their  birth. 
— 8.  To-morrow,  the  4th  of  July, 
at  mid-day,  St.  Denis,  St,  Ouen, 
Clichy,  and  Neuilly,  shall  be  given 
up.  The  day  after  to-morrow, 
the  -^th,  at  the  same  hour,  Mont- 
marire  shall  be  given  up.  The 
third  day,  the  Gth,  all  the  barriers 
sh;\ll  b£  given  up. — 9.  The  duty  of 
the  city  of  Paris  shall  continue  to 
be  done  by  the  natfonal  gua^rd,  and 
by  the  corps  of  the  municipal  gens 
d'armerie. — 10.  The  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  English  and  Prussian 
armies  engage  to  respect,  and  to 
make  those  under  their  command 
respect,  the  actual  authorities,  so 
long  as  they  shall  exist. —  II.  Pub- 
lic property,  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  relates  to  war,  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  government,  or. 
depends  upon  the  municipal  au- 
thority, shall  be  respected ;  and 
the. allied  powers  will  not  inter- 
fere in  any  mann\;r  wiih  its  ad- 
ministration and  management.-r- 
12.  Private  persons  and  property 
shall  be  equally  respected.  The 
inhabitants,  and  in  general  all  indi- 
viduals who  shall  be  an  the  capital, 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights 
and  liberties  without  being  disturb- 
ed or  called  to  account  either  as  to 
the  situations  which  they  hold  or 
may  have  held,  or  as  to  their  con- 
ductor political  opinions. — 13.  The 
foreign  troops  shall  not  interpose 
any  obstacles  to  the  provisioning 
of  the  capital,  and  will  protect,  on 
the  contrary,  the  arrival  and  the  free 
circulation  of  the  articles  which  ar« 
destined  for  it. — H.  The  present 
convention  shall  be  observed,  and 
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shall  serve  to  regulate  the  mutual 
relations  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  In  case  of  rupture,  it  must 
be  denounced  in  the  usual  forms 
at  least  ten  days  beforehand. — 15. 
If  diflSculties  arise  in  the  execution 
of  any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  pre- 
sent convention,  the  Interpretation 
of  it  shall  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
French  army  and  of  the  city  of  Pa* 
ris.— 16.  The  present  convention 
is  declared  common  to  all  the  allied 
armies,  provided  it  be  ratified  by 
the  powers  9n  which  these  armies 
ari?  dependant. — 17.  The  ratifica- 
jtions  shall  be  exchanj^ed  to-mor- 
row, the  4ih  of  July,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly.r-18.  Commissioners  shall 
be  named  by  the  respective  parties, 
in  order  to  watch  over  the  execution 
of  the  pi'esent  convention. 

Done  and  sigred  at  St,  Cloud,  in 
triplkate,  by  the  commissioners 
above  named,  the  day  and  year  be- 
fore mentioned. 

The  baron  Bii^non, — Count  Guille- 
mont.— Count  de  Bond  v.— The 
baron  de  MufiUv.g. — F.  B.  lier- 
vey,  colonel. 

Approved  and  ratified  the  pre- 
sent suspension  of  arms,  at  Paris, 
the  Sd  of  July,  181o.  Approved, 
marshal  the  prince  D'Eclimuhl. 
Down'tng'Street,  July  1 1 .  From  field- 
marshal  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton. K.G. 

Pans,  July  SyA^yn. 
My  lord — In  consequence  of  the 
convention  with  the  enemy,  of  which 
I  transmitted  your  lordship  the 
copy  in  my  dispatch  of  the  4th,  the 
troops  under  my  command  and 
that  of  field-marshal  prince  Blu- 
cher  occupied  the  barriers  of  Paris 
on  the  6th,  and  entered  the  city 
yesterday ;  which  has  ever  since 
been  perfectly  quiet.  The  king  of 
France  entered  Paris  this  day. 
Ihare^Scc.        Wellington. 


JulyU. 

The  first  dispatch  is  from  lord 
Stewart,  dated  from  the  imperial 
head-quarters  at  Manheim,the  25th 
of  June. — He  details  the  different 
movements  to  be  made  by  the  Ba- 
varian marshal  Wrede,  by  count 
Langeron  and  the  Russians,  by  the 
prince  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand.  All  were  to  unite 
at  Nancy. ' 

The  second  dispatch  from  lieut.- 
gen.  Stewart  dated  Manheim,  June 
25,  reports  that  Saargemines  was 
carried  by  storm  with  trifling  loss. 
At  SaUrdbruck  there  was  more  op- 
position by  general  Menigi  with 
some  cavalry  anfd  400  peasants  ; 
but  the  bridge  was  saved.  Prince 
Charles  of  Bavaria  had  pushed  on 
to  Bouckemont  wnth  the  advanced 
guard.  The  prince  royal  had  made 
the  p.issa^e  of  the  Oueich.  The 
mayors  of  the  different  villages  had 
orders  to  sound  the  tocsin,  and 
make  the  country  rise;  but  they 
wDuld  not  resort  to  this  fatal  mea- 
sure. 

The  third  dispatch  from  the  same 
is  dated  the  26th  of  June,  and 
states  that  Bitsch  has  been  sum- 
moned, hut  refused  to  surrender. 
Marshal  Wrcdc  was  advancing  widi 
50,0(K)  men  to  Chate;iM  Salines. 

The  fourth  is  from  the  Iiead- 
qu.irters  at  Rheinziilx.Tn,  on  the 
28th  of  June  at  night.  Marshal 
Wrede  had  received  a  proposal  for 
an  armistice,  which  he  had  referred 
to  head-quartcrs,  but  it  was  not  at- 
tended to.  Tlie  prince  of  Wurtem- 
berg attacked  and  drove  the  enemy 
through  the  forest  of  Haguenau. 
Lieut.-gen.  Walmod^n  drove  the 
enemy  over  the  Selz.  The  arch- 
'duke  Ferdinand  passed  the  Rhine 
at  Basle  on  the  26th.  General 
Rapp  is  supposed  to  have  thrown 
himself  into  Strasburg. 

The  fifth  is  from  colonel  Jenkln- 
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son  to  lord  Stewart,  tinted  June  25, 
announcing  the  retreat  of  Rapp  to- 
wards Strasburg  with  11,000  men, 
urith  whom  it  was  supposed  he 
meant  to  join  Suchet  at  Besan^pn. 
Rapp  makes  known  to  the  prince 
of  Wurtemberg  Bonaparte's  abdi*^ 
cation  in  favour  of  his  son  ;  but  as 
this  notification  is  made  subsequent 
to  orders  being  given  for  the  union 
of  Suchet's  and  Lacourbe's  corps  at 
Besangon,  it  is  suspected  to  be  mere- 
ly to  gain  time. 

The  6ih,  7th,  and  8th  dispatches 
are  also  from  colonel  Jenkinson, 
and  detail  the  movements  of  the 
prince  of  Wurtemberg  in  pursuit 
of  Rapp.  The  9ch  dispatch,  dated 
Vendenheim,  June  19,  trom  colonel 
Jenkinsony  contains  an  account  of 
the  attack  and  storm  of  general 
Rapp's  position  near  Strasburg. 
He  was  pursued  under  \he  guns 
of  the  fortress^  and  Strasburg  was 
then  invested. 

The  10th  dispatch  is  from  briga- 
-dier-general  Upton,  dated  Chateau 
Salines,  June  ^,  announcing  a  de- 
putation  to  (ield*marshal  Wrede. 
Nancy  .and  Luneville  were  to  be 
occupied  the  next  day. 
^The  remainder  is  as  follows:] 
Imferuil  head-quarlers^  Saarebourgy 

Juiy^,  1815. 
My  lord, — The  head-quarters  of 
the  sovereigns  and  tlie  prince  field- 
marshalf  arrived  yesterday  at  this 
place;  the  necessity  of  the  close 
investment  of  Pfalzbourg,  which  is 
on  the  grand  road  ^from  Strasbtfrg 
to  Paris,  and  the  march  through 
the  defile  and  passage  of  the  Vos« 
ges  with  so  large  a  part  of  the  ar- 
my, and  near^  all  the  artillery, 
made  the  undertaking  of  yesterday 
ahnost  Herculean ;  the  guns  and 
carriages  were  drawn  up,  by  par- 
ties of  soldiers,  rocky  steeps,  that 
appeared  inaccessible;  the  road 
had  been  made  in  the  space  cf.aome 
18J5. 


few  hours,  to  avoid  the  fortress^  and 
to  shorten  the  march ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties  were  too  great,  added  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  weather,  to  get 
the  trains  and  guns  throughi  and 
the  field-marshal  has  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  halting  this 
day.      The  accounts  from    field- 
marshal  prince  Wrede  state  his  be- 
lief of  his' having  some  corps  of  th^ 
enemy  on  his  left,  or  in  the  direc- 
'  tion  of  St.  Diez  or  Bruyeres.     The 
marshal    has    received    directions 
from   prince   Schwartzenburg,    in 
consequence  of  the  joint  request  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and.  mar- 
shal Blucher,  to  advance  rapidly. 
It  appears  tlie  authorities  at  Nancy 
request  prince  Wrede  to  maintaia 
order  in  the  town.     General  Czer« 
nicheff  fell  in  with  a  detachment  ot 
the  enemy,  on  the  left  of  th^  Mo^ 
scUe,  between  Metz  and  Longvion* 
consisting  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  men,  one  squadron  of  cui« 
rassiers,  and  some  artillery,  which 
he  attacked  and  drove   back  into 
Metz.     General  CoUoredo's  {the 
1st)  corps  was  sharply  engaged  oil  . 
the  2Sth  ult.  between  Doimemaria 
and  Befort  with  Lacourbe's  rear* 
guard,  in  which  affair  he  took  a 
great  number  of  prisoners,  driving 
the  French  before  him  in  :ill  quar- 
ters: his  loss  was  300  men  killed 
and  wounded.     The  archduke  Fer- 
dinand puslied  irorw;u-d  to  Remire- 
mont,  to  operate  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  Lacourbe,  if  he  should.re* 
main  near  Befort.     It  is  reported 
that  Rapp's  cavalry  from  Strasburg, 
with  two  regiments  of  infsuitry,  are 
endeavouring  to  make  their  way  to. 
Lacourbe.     The  commandant  of 
Toul  has  refused  to  surrender  the   • 
place  ;  that  of  Maresall  made  a  sor- 
tie widi  200  n\en,  but  .was  driven 
back  with  loss.    The  communica- 
tion is  completely  established  be-, 
tween  the  prince  royal  of  Wurtem- 
(F)  berg 
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hvtg  an4  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 
The  desertion  out  of  Strasburg « is 
very  great.  The  armies  will  con- 
tinue their  movements  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  between  ^he  Seine 
and  the  Mame.  The  Bavarian  army 
•will  be  directed  from  Nancy  on 
Ljgny,  Vetry,  Les  Franeves,  and 
Fere  Champenoise.  The  Russian 
ktmy  follows  in  two  columns  5  the 
Tight  on  Chateau  Salinet,  by  Pont 
Si  Mousson,  St.  ^Michael,  Chalons, 
and  Epernia.  The  left  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  sovereigns,  by 
l.igny,  St.  Dizier,  Vetry,  and  Mont- 
miral.  The  Austrian  or  left  wing  of 
ihe  army  operates  also  in  two  co- 
lumns. The  1st  corps  d*armee  sup- 
|>orts  the  Russian  left,  and  fol- 
lows Lacourbe  from  Befort  towards 
Langres  and  Chaumont,  or  what- 
ever direction  he  may  take. — ^The 
Sd  corps,  as  your  lordship  already 
knows,  continues  its  operations  in 
the  Vall^  du  Rhin,  and  blockades 
Strasburg, — ^The  3d  corps,  being 
relieved  there,  marches  by  Mutzig, 
Mirecourt,  Joinville,  Vitry,  and  on 
Fere  Champenoise.— The  reserve 
from  Colmar  directs  itself  on  St. 
Diez  and  Mirecourt  and  unites  with 
tfie  Sd  corps,  taking  care  of  the 
blockades  of  Schlettstadt  and  St. 
Maurice  au:c  Mines.  —  Gen.  Man- 
nassy  commands  the  blockade  of 
Hunntngen  and  Befort;  gen.  count 
Hoxberg,  Neu  Breysach ;  and  count 
Stuhbaymer,  Schlettstadt. — I  fear 
I  may  intrude  on  your  lordship's 
iSme  by  a  repetition  of  detail ;  but 
to  point  out  the  marches  clearly,  it 
is  necessary  continually  to  revert  to 
the  operations  of  the  main  corps. 
Your  lordship  will  observe,  that  by 
the  separation  of  Lacourbe  and 
Rapp,  and  the  possible  detachments 
that  either  may  have  made,  as  also 
Ae  "uncertainty  of  Suchet's  line  of 
f%treat,.logcther  wiih  the  number  of 
itrong  pkces  we  have  to  blockade. 


we  shall  be  liable  to  have  small 
corps  and  detachments  of  the  ene- 
my starting  up  in  different  quar- 
ters) they  may  even  gain  partial 
successes  in  our  rear;  but  the  best 
precautions  have  been  taken  by  the 
prince  field  marshal,  consistent  with 
our  scale  of  operations,  and  nothing 
essential  can  afiect  the  great  move- 
ment. The  armies  wiu  be  assem- 
bled, at  Fere  Champenoise  on  the 
Hth.  I  have,  kc, 

Stewart,  lieut.-gen» 
P.  S.  Intelligence  has  just  arri- 
ved that  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
in  investing  Neubrisach  had  a  sharp 
action.  The  village  of  WtckeUheim 
was  strongly  occupied  by  the  ene- 
my, but  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Austrian  regiment  of  Wurtemberg. 
The  archduke's  advance  was  to  be 
at  St.  Maurice  aux  Mines,  the  Ist 
July,  on  which  daf  the  investment 
of  Schlettstadt  was  to  take  place. 
Count  Collpredohad  another  sharp 
action  on  the  29tli  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Befort.  Inconsequence 
of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  die  op- 
position was  great,  but  the  Aos- 
trian  loss  is  trifling. 

FRANCB. 

The  second  abdication  of  the 
throne  of  France  by  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte already  alluded  to,  has 
since  received  full  confirmation. 
We  mnst,  however,  take  up  the 
thread  of  our  abstract  at  the  period 
immediately  ft41owing  the  great 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

After  witnessing  the  irretrievable 
rout  of  his  troops  in  the  diwdfol 
engagement  on  the  ISth  nit.  Bona- 
parte returned  in  haste  to  Paris* 
where  he  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  20ih,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  P&rtsians  were  exult- 
ing at  the  repoits  of  his  success  on 
the  15th  and  16th.  His  sudden  and 
unek^ected  return,  coupled  vritfanu 
•Mm  ^  the  mat  <Mea£  of  tke 
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16tfat  dianged  their  ilUfountled  ex- 
ttltation  into  a  sallen  grief. 

The  next  morning  the*  arrival  of 
Sonaparte  was  known  throughout 
Paris,  and  the  public  consternation 
became  general.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  summoned  bis  ministers^ 
and  stated  to  them  explicitly  that 
kis  army  was  no  more,  and  that  he 
T^equired  their  assistance  in  the  for* 
matton  of  anothef . 

According  to  the  account  of  this 
afiair  officidly  given  in  tlie  Paris 
papers,  the  battle  wits  decidedly 
'with  Bonaparte  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  and  pro- 
raised  a  bnllianc  triumph  for  the 
following  day.  But  we  shall  here 
quit  our  abstract  for  a  moment^ 
and  quote  the  French  account  ver* 
bsuim: 
'  "After  eight  hours  fite,  and 
charges  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all 
the  army  saw  with  joy  the  battle 
gained,  and  the  field  of  battle  in 
our  power.— -At  half  after  eight 
o'clock  four  batulions  of  the  nnd- 
dle  guard,  who  had 'been  sent  to 
die  platform  on  the  other  side  of 
St.  John,  in  order  to  support  the 
cuirassiers,  ixjing  greatly  anni^yed 
by  tiiwr  fire,  endeavoured  to  cany 
the  batteries  with  the.bayonet.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  a  charge  direct*. 
ed  against  their  flank  by  several  En* 
aHsh<sc|uadronfi  put  them  in  disor* 
der,  atid  obliged  them  to  re*cf06S 
the  ravine.  Sieveral  regiments  liear 
at  hand,  seeing  some  troops  belong- 
ing to  the  guard  in  confusion,  be* 
lieted  it  was  the  old  guard,  and,  in 
consequence,  fled  in  disorder.  The 
cry^  <•  All  is  lo*,  the  guard  is  driven 
back,"  was  heard  on  every  side.  The 
soldiers  ptetend,  even,  that  on  many 
points  several  ill*disposed  persons 
died  out,  *  Sauw  qutfeut* — How- 
ever that  may  be,  a  complete  panic 
spread  itself  throughout  the  Whole 
&eldef  battlev  and  they  threw  them* 


selves  in  the  greatest  disorder  on 
the  line  of  communication;  soldieris, 
cannoneers,  cassoons,  all  hurry  to 
this  point ;  the  old  guard,  which  was 
iti  reserve,  was  attacked  and  com- 
pletely cut  up. — In  an  instant  the 
whole  army  fell  into  disorder ;  all 
the  soldiers  and  arms  were  mingled 
peUnuU  smd  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  form  a  single  corps.  The  enemy, 
who  perceived  this  great  confusion, 
immediately  attacked  with  their  ca- 
valry, and  increased  the  disorder ; 
and  such  was  the  confusion,  owing 
to  night  coming  on,  that  it  vrjas  im- 
possible to  rally  the  troops,  and 
point  out  to  them  their  crror.-*« 
Tlius  was  a  battle,  terminated,  a 
day  of  false  manoeuvres  reptified, 
the  greatest  success  insured  for  the 
next  day,'  all  lost  by  means  of  a 
momentary  panic.  1  he  squadrons 
placed  on  tne  side  of  the  emperor 
were  disorganized  and  destroyed  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  follow  the 
torrent.  The  park  of  reserve,  all 
the  baggage  which  had  repassed 
the  Bambre,  in  short  every  thing 
In  the  field  of  battle,  remained  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy." 

'rhe  assembly  of  representatives, 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  Bo- 
naparte's official  report  of  the  battle, 
declared  their  sitting  permanent; 
and  the  most  energetic  expression, 
of  public  opinion  on  the  danger  that 
threatened  France  was  manifested, 
in  which  there*  did  not  appear  any^ 
disposition  to  connect  the  interests 
.  ofBonaparte  with  those  of  the  coun- 
try. The  emperor  ^vas  at  the  palace 
of  Elysee,  and  there  all  his  ministers 
assembled  in  council.  The  event  had 
transpired ;  a  multitude  of  persons 
assembled  round  the  palace,  and  a 
fair*  cry  of  ••  Vive  I'emperenr**  wai 
heard.  The  impatience  of  the  as- 
sembly of  deputies  was  at  its  height. 
A  inessage  was  sent  to  them'  fncm 
(F  2)  the 
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the  coancil,  to  say  that  in  six  hours 
a  communication  would  be  made  to 
them.  To  which  they  replied,  that 
they  would  only  allow  one  hour 
for  a  message  to  know  the  delermi- 
aation  of  the  emperor.  Upon  which 
Regnault  de  St.  Jean  Angely,  as 
the  orga^  of  the  council  of  mini- 
sters, stated  to  the  emperor,  in 
plain  but  respectful  terms,  that  the 
mterests  of  France  demanded  that 
his  majesty  should  abdicate  the 
throne,  fionaparte  said,  «  What ! 
Ao^M  say  so  ?  Et  /a.  Brute  I "  To 
which  Regnault  answered,  "  Your 
tnajesty  may  believe  that  it  is  with 
grief  of  heart  I  announce  to  you  the 
fatal  necessity;  but  the  welt-being 
of  France  demands  this  sacrifice 
at  your  hands."  Napoleon  finally 
signed  his  abdication  in  favour  o£ 
his  son,  whom  he  proclaimed  under 
the  name  and  title  of  Napohon  the 
Second.  He  particularly  impressed 
upon  the  two  chambers  this  condi- 
tion, repeating  it  to  the  chamber  nif 
peers,  through  Cambaceres,  ,the 
president,  "Remember!  I  abdicate 
only  in  favour  of  my  son."  This 
point  was  discussed  violently  in  both 
chambers.  At  length,  the"  abdi- 
cation was  accepted,  and  a  compli- 
mentary message  returned  by  tlie 
chamber;  but  with  regard  to  the 
title  of  young  Napoleon  the  ques- 
tion-was evaded.  A  commission  of 
five  was  chosen,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  chamber,  to  exercise  pro- 
visionally the  functions  of  govern- 
jaaent;  and  the  individuals  named 
were  Fouche,  Carnot,  Grenier, 
Caulincqurt,  and  Quinetce.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates,  Carnot  ha- 
ving stated  that  the  imperial  guard 
had  reached  Rocroy,  and  that  Souk 
wa?  rallying  the  army,  and  had  al- 
'ready  collected  60,000  men  on  the 
^frontiers,  Ney  got  up  and  flatly  con- 
tradicted him :  "  It  is  time,"  said 
he>^that  the  truth  should  be  spoken. 
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Instead  of  60,000,  it  is  tttteriy  im- 
possible to  collect  25,000  men;  and 
even  those  cannot  again  be  brought 
to  face  the  enemy,  after  such  a  de- 
feat as  thev  have  sustained.  With 
respect  to  tne  imperial  guard,  I  my- 
self commanded  it  under  the  empe- 
ror; and  I  aver  that  it  is  totsuly 
destroyed.  ^  Nothing  now  remains 
to  be  done,  but  to  treat  for  peace 
with  the  enemy."  This  speech  pro- 
duced a  strong  sensation  in  the  as- 
sembly. 

The  chambers,  after  much  dis- 
cession,  adopted  resolutions  inci- 
dent to  the  extraordinary  situation 
of  France.  Having  declared  tb«r 
sittings  permanent,  and  resolved  to 
supj>ort  the.  independence  of  the 
nation,  they  voted  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  negotiate  ao  ar- 
mistice with  the  duke  of  Wellington 
in  conjunction  with  m^rslial'  Bin- 
cher. — ^The  allied  army  had  entered 
France  by  Bavay,  the  Prussians  by 
Beaumont.  The  remains  of  the 
French  army  had  retired  upon 
Laon.  All  barriers  betweeo  Wa« 
terloo  and  Paris  seemed  to  disop* 
pear,  and  our  army  penetrated 
unopposed  into  the  very  lieart  of 
France,  The  town  of  Cai»bray 
was  taken  by  escalade  by  iir  C. 
Colville.  St.  Quentin  was  abandoo- 
ed  to  marshal  Bluclier;  and  Guise 
surrendered  on  the  24th.  Various 
military  operations  were  undeitakeo, 
and.  executed  with  the  grea&st  sac- 
cess,  by  different  brigades  of  |be  al- 
lied army.  Among  these,  not  die 
least  brilliant  was  the  stormixigof 
Peronne,  which  viras  catted  La  Pv* 
celle  de  France^  because  it  had  aever 
before  been  taken. 

The  subsequent  occupation  of 
•  Paris  by  the  immortal  Wellington 
and  Blucher,  diminishes  the  inter- 
est that  would  else  be  attached  to 
the  proceeding's  of  the  otl^r  aUied 
forces*    Having  concerted  a  grand 
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scale  of  coinl>ined  movenients,  the 
several  armies  under  prince  Wrede, 
the  prince  of  Wurteinbergy  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  prince  Schwartzen* 
bergy  and  general  Frimont^  march- 
ed directly  ^rward  ta  the  great 
object  in  view;  overthrowing  the 
enemy's  troops  under  Rapp>  La 
Courbe,  and  Suchet«  wherever  they 
made  a  standi  and  disregarding 
small  bodies  of  French  which  might 
infest  their  rear  or  injure  their  com« 
munications. 

In  consequence  of  a  convention, 
the  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  that  of 
£eld  marshal  prince  Blncher  oc- 
cupied the  barriers  of  Parir  on  the 
Gthy  and  entered  tlie  city  on  the  7th 
lost. 

Ou  the  same  day  the  provisioniil 
government  dissolved  itself,  and 
made  a  notification  accordingly  to 
the  king  and  the  two  chambers.  It 
was  proposed  by  M.  Manuel  that 
the  chamber  should  continue  to  sit, 
until  the  representatives  were  re- 
moved at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  meetings  however,  soon  after 
separated ;  and  the  two  chambers 
were  declared  dissolved  by  Louis 
XVII L  whc:  entered  his  capital  on 
the  8th.  The  procession  was  at- 
tended with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  Parisian  spectacle — tlie 
.  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  a  de- 
lighted populace !  i 

On  the  9th  the  king  appointed 
his  ministers;  introducing  a  new 
reguliation,  which  brings  the  prac- 
tice of  the  French  government 
nearer  than  before  to  tliat  of  the 
English.  According  to  this  ar- 
rang^nent,  there  is  a  privy  coun- 
cil, comprehendmg  the  princes,  the 
miaistersy  and  such  others  as  the 
king  may  name  ;  and  a  cabinet 
council,  or  council  of  responsible 
mmifiters.  The  latter  are  in  num- 
ber eight;    and  the  departments 


over  which  they  preside  are  those 
of  foreign  affairs,  finance,  police, 
(ustice,  war,  the  marine,  the  house- 
hold, and  the  interior.  All  the  mi- 
nisters are  named,  except  the  last. 
M.  Talleyrand  is  president  of  the 
council,  and  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs; baron  Louis  has  the  finances; 
the  duke  of  Otranto  (Fouche) 
the  police;  baron  Pasquier,  the  de- 
partment of  justice  and  keeper  of 
the  seals;  marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr, 
the  department  of  war;  count  de 
Jaucour,  the  marine;  and  the  duke 
die  Richelieu,  the  household. 

The  allied  sovereigns  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  10th,  in  the  following 
order :  the  king  of  Prt^ssiaat  seven 
in  the  evening;  the  emperor  of  Rus* 
sia  at  half  past  eight ;  the  emj^or  ' 
of  Austria  about  nine.— -Louis  vi- 
sited all  these  sovereigns  upon  their 
arrival,  and  remained  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander  three  hours.  This 
latter  sovereign  seems,  to  be  a  great 
favourite  with  the  people,  who  nope, 
through  his  intercession,  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  war  which  they  so  justly  me* 
rit.  Not  only  the  Prussian  troops 
were  quartered  in  great  numbers  on 
the  Parisians,  but  contributions  to 
a 'great  amount  had  been  laid  on 
Paris,  Versailles,  and  other  places 
near  the  capital.  Prince  Blucher 
had  made  preparations  to  destroy 
the  bridge^  named  after  the  battle  of 
Jena;  when  the  allied  sovereigns 
stopped  him,  through  (it  is  sup- 
posed )  the  intercession  or  .Louis  the 
Eighteenth.  The  bridge  of  Jena, 
and  that  of  Austerlitz,  are,  how- 
ever, to  receive  new  names.  The 
Parisians  seemed  seriously  alarmed 
by  these  severe  measures  of  the 
Srussians;  their  tone  was  quite 
humble  and  submissive;  and  they 
at  length  feared  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  made  to  suffer  part 
of  the  miseries  which  thev  had  in^ 
fiicted  on  other  nations.  It  is  said 
(F3)  that 
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that  thej  w!ll  be  compelled  to  stir* 
render  the  pillaged  pictures  an^;^ 
statues. 

Lisle*  Valenciennes*  Lyons,  and 
many  other  places,  have  surren- 
dered. At  Montpelter  and  Amiens 
there  have  been  sanguinary  scenes 
between  the  royalisu  and  Bona- 
partists.  The  cs^use  of  the  latter, 
however,  must  now  be  hopeless; 
since  Bonaparte  has  surtendered 
himself  to  the  British  government* 
solicited  its  protection*  and  has  ac- 
tually arrived  at  an  English  port. 

The  case  was  this : 

The  ex-emperor,  on  leaving  P^- 
ris  ^fter  his  abdication,  retired  to 
P.ochefort,  with  an  intention  (if 
practicable  to  elade  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  naval  force  lying  off  that 
port)  to  sail  for  the  Unit^  States 
of  America.  After  long  watchmg 
in  vain  for  such  an  opportunity*  he 
came  at  last  to  the  resolution  of 
throwing  himself  on  the  British  for 
protection. 

By  dispatches  from  the  hon.  cap- 
tain Maitland*  dated  July  14,  we 
learnt  that  count  Las  Casses  and 
gen.  L'AUemand  w^re  commis- 
sioned by  Bonaparte  to  inform  capt. 
Mautland  of  his  desire  of  throwing 
himself  on  the  protectioi^  of  En- 
gland. Bat  capt.  Maitland,  with 
cautious  prudence,  made  Las  Casses 
and  L'Allemand  clearly  under- 
stand* that  he  could  engage  for 
nothing  more  than  simply  to  con- 
vey Bonaparte  to  En^gland,  there 
to  be  received  as  it  might  seem  best 
to  his  majesty  ^s  government.  With 
this  intimation,  the  ez-emneror  was 
received  on  board  the  Bellerophon ; 
havmg  acknowledged  his  submis- 
sion to  be  pure*  absolute*  and  un- 
conditional.—The  Bellerophon  has 
since  arrived  in  Plymoutn  Sound 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his 
suite  on  board;  and  there*  we  un- 
derstand, be  win  remain  till  the 
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aDied  powers  determine  how  te 
shall  be  disposed  of.  It  is,  however* 
confidendy  stated,  and  we  believe 
truly,  that  he  will  be  sent  to  St. 
Helena. 

^   Bonaparte,  it  is  said  in  the  French 
papers*  wrote  from  Rochefort  the 
following  letter  to  the  prince  r^ 
gent  of  England: 
"  Alte^se  royale* 

**  En  butte  aux  factions  qui  divi- 
sent  mon  pays*  et  a  I'inimiti^  des 
plus  grandes  puissances  de  I'Eu- 
rope,  j'ai  termine  ma  canriere  poli- 
tique ;  et  je  viens*  corame  Themis- 
tocle,  m*asseoir  sur  les  foyers  du 
peuple  Britannique.  Je  me  mets 
sous  la  protection  de  ses  lois;  que 
je  reclame  de  V.  A.  R.  comme  le 
lus  puissant*  le  plus  constant*  et 

plus  genereux*  de  mes  ennemis. 
•*  Napoleon. 

«  Rochefort,  Juillet  1 3.'" 

[We  annex  a  verbal  translation 
of  lliis  very  reniarkable  epistle: 
"  Your  royal  highness, 

«  Exposed  to  factions  .which  di* 
vide  my  country*  and  to  the  enmity 
of  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe* 
I  have  terminated  my  political  ca- 
reer; and  I  come,  likeThemistoclcs, 
to  place  myself  on  the  Irearths  of  the 
British  people.  I  piU  myself  under 
the  protection  of  their  laws;  which 
[protection]  I  demand  of  3'our  royal 
highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  constant,  and  the  most  gene- 
rous  of  my  enemies." 

Bonaparte  has  always  been  re* 
markable  for  expressing  himself  in 
classical  lan.i^uage*  nor  does  the  pre« 
sent  letter  yield  to  any  of  his  for- 
mer compositions  in  that  charac- 
teristic  attribute.  But  in  his  his- 
torical allusion  he  is  not  equally 
happy:  the  circumstances  of  The- 
mistocles*  political  degradation  dif- 
fer widely  from  those  of  Napo- 
leon's: and  the  relative  condiuon 
of  dbetr  rc2\pective  enemies  is  equally 
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dksimilar.  Themistocles  had  not 
only  b«en  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Per$tans,  hut  he  had  heen  victorious 
over  then).     What  victories  did  Bo- 

.naparte  ever  gain  ov^  us  ?  What 
Themistocles  did  to  Xerxes  we  ef- 
fected against  Bonaparte.  We  de- 
stroyed his  navy.     Themistocles, 

.  after  being  the  saviour  of  his  coun* 
try,  improved  her  fortifications,  re- 
built her  Pir2us,and  filled  her  har- 
bours with  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful navy,  which  rendered  her  the 
mistress  of  Greece.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  that  glory  the  conqueror 
of  Xerxes  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
fa  IS  countrymen,  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  many  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors.  He  was  Wanished  from 
the  city;  and  as  he  bad  soueht  in 
vain  a  safe  retreat  among  the  re- 
publics and  barbarians  of  Thrace, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 
monarch  whose  fleets  he  had  de- 
feated, and  whose  father  he  had 
ruined.  The  character  of  the  illu$ . 
trious  Athenian  was,  besides,  noble 
and  virtuous;  and  we  believe  it  will 
not  i>e  pretended  that  in  this  re- 
spect, any  more  than  in  the  nature 
of  their'eyploits,  a  resemblance  will 
be  found  between  Theinistocles  and 
Bonaparte.  We  may  add,  that  as 
little  similitude  exists  hetween  the 
characters  and  circumstances  of  the 
British  and  Persian  nations. 

Bv  an  official  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Bonaparte,  from  the 
time  of  bis  arrival  at  Rochefort  to 
bis  embarkation  on  board  the  Bel- 
lerophon,  we  find  that  he  continued 
to  encourage  hopes  of  beinv  recalled 
by  the  two  chambers,  untifhe  heard 
of  their  dissolution*  and  the  entrance 
of  the  king  intp  Paris. 

Tlie  king  of  Prussia  has  issued  a 
decne,  convening  a  national  repre- 
seaution  on  the  1st  of  September, 
yt9bo  sure  10  h^ve  the  power  of  legis- 
lating 09  all  objects  which  concern 


the  personal  rights  and  property  cuf 
their  fellow  citizens,  including  tax- 
ation. 

GERMAN  ACT  0F*C0ir?SDSEATI9ll» 

This  act,  which  is  just  publi^shed, 
consists  of  19  articles.  It  provides 
that  the  affairs  of  the  confederation 
shall  be  managed  by  a  general  as- 
sembly, in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  confederation  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  their  plenipotentiaries, 
who  shall  each  have  one  vote,  either 
severally,  or  as  representing  more 
than  one  member,  as  follows: — 
Austria  1  vote;  Prussia,  1;  Bava- 
ria, 1 ;  Saxony,  1 ;  Hanover,  I  ; 
Wurtemb^rg*  1 5  Baden,  elector  of 
Hesse,  1  ^  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, 
1 ;  Denmark  for  Holstein,  1 ;  the 
Netherlands  for  Luxembourg,  2; 
the  Grand-Ducal  and  Ducal  Saxon 
Houses,  I;  Brunswick  and  Nas« 
sau,  };  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  and 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  1 ;  Holstein, 
Oldenbtirg,  Anhalt,  and  Schwartz- 
burg,  1;  Hphenzollern,  Lichten- 
stein,  Rens,  Schaumberg  Lippi^i 
Lippe  and  Waldeck,  J ;  the  free 
cities  of  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bre- 
men, and  Hamburgh,  1;  total,  17 
votes. 

Whe'-e  the  propositions  relate  to 
alterations  in,  or  an  abolition  of, 
fundamental  laws  of  the  confede- 
ration, the  diet  then  forms  a  com- 
mittee, in  which  the  members  vote 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  ter*. 
ritories^  in  the  following  propor- 
tion:— Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  four  votes  each;  Baden,  elec- 
torate .of  Hesse,  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse,  Holstein,  and  Luxembourgt 
three  votes  each ;  Brunswick,  Nfeck* 
lenburg  Schwerin,  and  Nassau, 
two  votes  each;  Saxe  Weimar,  and 
a  great  number  of  minor  German 
princes,  with  the  fiee  towns,  one 
vote  each;  total,  89  votes. 

The  questions  on  ordinary  ocpa- 
(F  4)  sions 
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sions  are  to  be  decided  by  a  small 
majority  of  votes;  but  in  full  com- 
mittee by  a  majority  of  at  least 
three-foui^hs. 

Every  member  engages  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  Germany,  and 
•of  every  separate  state  of  the  league,, 
against  any  attack;  and  they  reci- 
procally guaranty  to  each  other 
their  possessions.  After  war  has 
been  declared,  no  member  can  enter 
into  separate  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  or  conclude  a  separate  peace 
or  armistice.  The  members  also 
bind  themselves  not  to  make  war 
on  each  other,  but  to  bring  their 
diflPerences  under  the  consideration 
of  die  die^.  It  is  also  agreed,  that 
the  diversity  of  the  christian  faith 
shall  occasion  no  difference  as  to  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights.  The  state  of  the  Jews  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  professors  of  that 
faith  continue  to^ enjoy  the  rights  al- 
ready extended  to  them.  The  con- 
federate princes  and  free  cities  are 
to'secure  to  their  subjects  the  right 
of  possessing  landed  property  out 
of  the  state — the  right  of  free  emi- 
gration from  one  confederate  stale 
to  another,  with  a  right  of  entering 
into  the  civil  and  mihtary  service  of 
any  confederate  state,  if  no  previ- 
ous obligation  to  military  service  in 
'their  native  country  stand  in  the 
•way. — The  diet,  at  its  first  meet- 
ing, is  to  take  into  consideration  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  dif- 
fcrent  states,  and  to  occupy  itself 
with  the  formation  of  some  uniform 
regulations  relative  to  the  freedom 
ofthe  press,  and  securing  the  rights 
of  authors  and  publishers  against 
oppression. 

AMERICA. 

The  American  government  has 
fixed  its  peace  establishment,  die 
derails  of  which  have  been  publish- 
ed.    The  army  list  includes  only 


eight  regiments  of  infantry,  a  rifle 
'  regiment,  a  corps  of  engineers,  a 
corps  of  artillery,  and  a  regiment 
of  light  artillery. 

Stereotype-printing  has  been  in- 
troduced into  America.  A  bible 
with  marginal  notes  has  been  ste- 
reotyped at  New  York,  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  those  lexicons  and  dic- 
tionaries used  at  schools,'  Hither- 
to these  works  have  been  imported 
from  England. 

The  Indians  residing  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Missouri  still  continue 
their  hostilities  against  the  United 
States ;  and  this  warfare  is  marked 
by  all  those  atrocious  features  of 
barbarity  so  peculiar  to  Indian  ha- 
tred. A  party  of  these  savages  re- 
cently surprised  the  village  of  Cole 
San  Dessein,  on  the  Missouri;  and, 
having  burnt  the  houses,  massacred 
all  the  men,  women,  and  childitn 
in  the  place— 200  souls ! 

Our  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States  is,  we  learn,  in  a  com- 
plete state,  the  ratification  being 
only  wanting,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Q.  Adams,-  the  American  minister 
at  this  court.  It  is  short  in  the  form, 
but  comprehensive  in  the  substance. 
By  the  6rst  article,  the  navigation 
laws  of  the  two  countries  are  for 
mutual  benefit  dispensed  with ;  and 
British  vessels  trading  to  American 
ports,  and  American  vessels  trading 
to  British  ports,  have  equal  privi- 
leges with  regard  to  duties  and  ex- 
emptions with  native  vessels,  re- 
spectively. This  benefit  not  only 
extends  to  the  ships,  but  to  the  car- 
goes. Thus  cotton-wool,  which  on 
coming  to  England  in  British  ships 
from  the  United  States  is  liable  to 
a  duty  of  only  one  penny  per  pound, 
and  if  imported  in  American  vessels 
is  subject  to  a  charge  of  three  pence 
in  the  jpound,  will  incur  the  same 
duty  ifconveyed  in  the  botttmis  of 
either  of  the  two  CQUOtriesr    . 

The 
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The  second  article  admits  of  free 
trade  to  Calcutta,  and  to  all  the  Bri- 
tish settlements  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan.  With  regard  to  China, 
there  is  no  regulation,  because  that 
trade  is  exclusively  with  the  {ndia 
company;  and  this  ccnnpany  has 
no  power  or  authority  to  obstruct 
the  trade  to  China,  either  with  re- 
gard to  the  Americans  or  any  other 
foreign  state. 

A  third  article,  and  not  the  least 
important  in  the  view  of  the  Ame- 
rican  government,  restricts  the  Bri- 
tish from  entering  into  any  trade 
with  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians 
occupying  any  part  of  the  country ' 
withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Scates. 

<«  Windsor  Casik,  July  L 

^  The  king  has  passed  the  last 
month  in  uniform  tranquillity,  and 
his  majesty  continues  in  good  bo- 
dily health,  but  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  his  disorder." 

We  have  already  noticed  the 
dreadfol  accident  at  Heaton  Col- 
liery on  the  Sd  of  May  last.  The 
miners  were  taking  precautions  at 
the  time,  it  appears,  to  let  o£F  the 
expected  influx  of  water  from  some 
ancient  collieries  in  the  neighbonr- 
hbod,  long  since  abandoned,  by 
driving  a  drift  in  a  direction  to  per- 
forate the  old  workings  near  Hea- 
ton Bum.  At  four  o'clock  on  the 
fatal  morning,  Mr.  Miller,  the  re- 
sident or  under-viewer,  visited  the 
men  engaged  in  this  operation;  and 
a  dripping  of  water  from  the  rocf 
being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  gave 
directions  that  the  work  should  be 
squared  up;  and  said  he  would  send 
in  the  borers  to  ascertain  whether 
the  water  proceeded  from  the  waste 
of  the  did  collieries  or  no.  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the 
water  began  to  run  more  freely 
through  the  chink;  and  the  two 
drifters  becoming  rather  alarmed^ 


sent  their  boy  to  apprize  two  other 
men  who  were  working  oear  them* 
with  the  state  of  the  mine,  and  to  . 
acquaint  all  the  men  in  the  pit  with 
their  danger.  The  youth,  probably 
impelled  by  fear,  made  the  best  ex 
his  way  to  the  shaft,  and  escaped. 
The  two  workmen  first  mentioned 
had  now  quitted  the  face  of  the 
drift,  and  presently  after,  a  fright- 
ful crash,  accompanied  by  a  violent 
gust  of  wirid,  which  extinguished 
the  candles,  %vamed  them  mat  an 
immense  torrent  of  water  was  rush* 
ing  into  the  mine:  the]r  fled  preci- 
pitately towards  the  working  shaft,^ 
distant  about  a  mile ;  and,  as  the 
water  of  course  flowed  first  down 
the  lowest  level,  reached  iti^'^  *>* 
time  to  save  their  lives.  The  two 
men  who  were  working  near  them, 
the  boy  just  mentioned,  and  fifteen 
other  men  and  boys  who  were  on 
the  rollyway,  were  so  fortunate  z% 
to  make  their  escape,  but  not  till  the 
last  was  up  to  his  waist  in  water. 
Every  possibility  of  retreat  to  those 
left  behind  was  now  cut  off;  and 
seventy-five  human  beings,  inclu- 
ding Mr.  Miller,  were  shut  up  in  the 
workings  towards  the  rise  of  the 
colliery,  eitlier  to  perish  by  hunger, 
or  die  for  want  of  respirable  air. 
The  sufferers  who  thus  found  a  liv- 
ing grave,  liave  left  twenty-four 
widows  and  seventy-seven  orphans, 
besides  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  eight 
children,  to  deplore  their  uniiihely 
fate. 

A  melancholy  catastrophe  has 
also  since  taken  place  at  Newbottle 
colliery,  situated  on  the  river  Wear, 
by  an  explosion  of  inflammable  gas. 
At  present  the  proprietors  are  work- 
ing the  Hutton  main ;  the  deepest 
and  best  of  five  beds  of  coal  within 
the  royalty,  its  thickness  being  six 
feet  two  inches,  and,  like  most  seams 
subjected  to  carburetted  hydrogen, 
ne^ly  destitute  of  water.    At  five 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Jane  2d 
a  ckmd  of  dost  and  smoke  was  seen 
to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  three  shafts,  called  the  Success 
j/itf  106  fathoms  deep;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  one  of  the  trappers,  not 
above  six  years  of  age,  cried  out  to 
Ve  drawn  up;  he  was  quickly  fol* 
lowed  by  fourteen  men  and  boys, 
most  of  whom  were  shockingly 
scorched,  four  only  having  escaped 
the  effect  of  the  inflammable  gas. 
Several  intrepid  pitmen  soon  de- 
scended into  the  mine, and  found  the 
corpses  of  fifty-seven  men  stretched 
on  the  floor;  some  appeared  to  be 
burned  to  death,  but  the  greater 
smmber  to  have  been  suffocated  by 
the  after-damp.  A  few  still  retained 
signs  of  lifci  but  expired  on  being 
brought  into  the  atmospheric  air.  * 
The  blast  was  partial ;  for  many  of 
the  men  had  qui  ited  the  boards  where 
they  had  been  at  work  apparently 
tuahurt,  but  met  their  fate  on  the 
waggon-way,  being  suffocated  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  shaft.  Of 
nineteen  horses  in  the  mine  six  only 
were  killed ;  those  in  the  stables  hav- 
ing survived,  for  the  air-courses 
were  soon  restored. 

7.  In  the  afternoon,  about  four 
o*clock,  as  colonel  Poyntz,  his  two 
,  sons,  and  their  tutor,  hhss  Parry 
and  miss  Emily  Parry  (dauj^hters 
of  the  late  admiral  Parry,  oiFare- 
ham),  a  fisherman,  and  his  son, 
were  returning  to  land  at  Bognor 
in  a  pleasure  yacht,  a  sudden  gust 
of  wmd  upset  the  boat,  when  the 
whole  party,  except  colonel  Poynt« 
and  the  boatmdn,  were  drowned ; 
the  latter  saved  the  colonel  by  swim- 
nung  with  him  on  his  back.  Mrs. 
Poyntz  was  looking  from  the  draw- 
ing-room  window  the  moment  the 
accident  happened. 

9b  A  form  of  prayer  and  thanks* 
givmg  for  the  late  victory,  order- 
^  to  be  rtad  in  all  the  churches 


in  England^   Scotland*  and  Ixe- 
laoid: 

«« O  God,  the  disposer  of  all  hu- 
man events,  without  ^ose  aid  tfat 
strength  of  man  is  weakness,  and 
the  counsels  of  the  wisest  are  as 
nothing,  accept  our  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  signal  victory 
which  thou  hast  recently  vouch* 
safed  to  the  allied  armies  in  Flan- 
ders.«— Grant,  O  merciful  God, 
that  the  result  of  this  mighty  battle, 
terrible  in  conflict  hot  glorious  be- 
yond example  in  success,  may  put 
an  end  to  the  miseries  of  Europe, 
and  stanch  the  blood  of  nations.-* 
Bless,  we  beseech  thee,  the  allied 
armies  with  thy  contrnned  favour. 
Stretch  forth  thy  right  hand  to  help 
and  direct  them.  Let  n©t  the  glory 
of  their  progress  be  stained  by  am- 
bition, nor  sullied  by  revenge ;  but 
let  thy  holy  spirit  support  them  in 
danger,  control  them  in  victory, 
and  raise  them  above  all  temptation 
to  evil,  through  Jesus  Christ  oar 
Lord;  to  whom  with  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  all  honour  and 
glory  now  and  for  even     Amen." 

A  subscription  for  the  reUef  rfthe 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  brave 
men  who  fell  at  the  battlje  of  Wv* 
terloo  is  opened  in  the  metropolis. 
[Upwards  of  300,000/.  have  been 
already  subscribed.} 

A  handsome  monument  has  re- 
cently been  erected  by  the  fellows  of 
the  Linna^an  and  Horticultural  So* 
cietiesof  London,  in  Chelsea  church* 
yard,  to  the  memory  of  Philip  Mil- 
ler, the  author  of  The  Gardencr^s 
Dictfonary,  who  died  in  IT^lf  ^ 
testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
eminent  services  rendered  to  the 
sciences  of  botany  and  horticiitare 
by  his  industry  and  writings* 

2d.  The  body  of  a  black,  aan, 

nearly  naked,  was  disc<»vered  on  Ac 

beach  beyond  Soudisea  Castle,  with 

his  thicat  cut  in  a  most  shocking 
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maimer*    Br  the  rreat  exertionc  of 
the  police  officers,  Joseph,  a  man  of 
colour,  was  apprehended,  and  bemg 
mformed  that  Antonio  and  Philip 
vrere  also  apprehended  (though  at 
this  time  it  was  not  known  that  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  each  other) 
he  said  **  Oh !  Antonio  is  a  bad 
man,"-»and  then  voluntarily  con-- 
fess^  that  he  did  not  murder  the 
deceased,  by  name  Dilly  Jeromi, 
bat  that  he  held  his  legs.     It  seems 
that  Joseph,  Antonio,  and  Philip,, 
arc  three  Africans,  and  that  they 
were  shipmates  of  the  deceased> 
Dilly  Jeromi  is  represented  to  have 
been  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  he 
\vas  rather  free  fn  occasionally  treat- 
ing the  tlii^ee  murderers.     Previous 
to  the  day  they  went  on  the  com- 
mon, it,  appears  they  had  formed  a 
plan  to  rob  him ;    and  when  they 
had  got  a  certain  distance  beyond 
thecnstle,  at  about  seven  o'clock, 
in  full  day-light,  they  asked  him 
for  his  inonev :  he  declared  he  had 
none;  they  then  insisted  upon  rob- 
bing him  of  his  clothes:  this  he  re- 
sisted,  when  two  of  them  proposed 
to  murder  him ;  to  this  tne  other 
objected,  hue  agreed  to  rob  him, 
for  which  purpose  Josej^  held  his 
legs;  and  Philip,  in- attempting  to 
strJp  bis  jacket  from  his  shoulders, 
(which,  "when  half  way  down  his 
arms,  confined  them  behind  him,) 
liscovered  to  Anloiiio,    who  was 
in  front}  a  knife   suspended  by  a 
string  from  the  deceased's  neck,  but 
concealed  at  first  by  his  clothes. 
Antonio  instantly  seized  it,    and 
immediately  with   a  back-handed 
stroke  nearly  severed  his  head  from 
his  body.  The  poor  creature  fell, 
and  they  stripped  him  almost  naked, 
and  then  attempted  to  cover  him 
^ith  Single,  a  quantity  of  which 
was  found  on  the  body,  and  the 
<freadful  wound  in  the  neck  was 
Jelled  up  with  sand  and  small  stones. 
-They  took  the  clothes  to  Ports^, 


and  sold  them  to  a  Jewfor  I4fs.  who  , 
questioned  them  as  to  their  bong  wet 
(they  haviuff,  we  suppose,  attempt* 
ed  to  wash  ue  statu  of  blood  out)  t 
they  said  the  bundle  h^d  fallen  over- 
board in  eomin'g  ashore.-— A  ver- 
dict of  wilful  murder  against  Jo- 
seph, Antonio,  and  Philip,  ha$  be^n 
returned. 

15.  Last  night  a  dreadful  cata- 
strophe occurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester.  Two  coaches 
that  run  daily  from  Hinckley  to  • 
Leicester  had  set  out  in  the  evening. 
The  first  having  descended  the  hBl 
that  lends  to  Leicester,  was  obliged 
to  stop  to  repair  tlie  harness.  The 
other  coachman  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  saw  the  accident,  and  seized  the 
moment  to  give  his  antagonist  the  | 
go-by,  and  immediately  fiogeed  his 
horses  into  a  gallop  down  ^e  bilL 
The  horses  in  the  midst  of  their 
Speed  took  fright  at  something  lying 
on  the  road,  and  became  so  unma- 
nageable, that,  in  their  sweep  to 
avoid  the  object  of  alarm,  the  driver 
could  not  recover  them  so  as  to  clear 
the  post  of  the  turnpike  gate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill;  and  the  velocity 
was  so  great  that  in  an  instant  the 
coach  was  split  into  two,  and  three 
persons  were  dashed  to  pieces  and 
instantly  expiredj  two  others  sur*- 
vived  but  a  few  hours  in  the  greatest 
agony;  four  were  conveyed  away  in 
chaises  for  surgical  aid  with  fr^ic- 
tufed  limbs ;  and  two  that  were  in 
the  dickey  behind  were  thrown  with 
that  part  of  the  coach  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  not  much  hurt  by  falling 
in  tlie  hedge.  The  coachman  fell  a 
victim  to  nis  fury  and  madness.    ' 

Foreign  Office^  July  21. 
Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  viscount 
Castlereagh,  dated  Paris,  July  \6» 
Since  closing  my  dispatches,"  I 
have  received  the  accompanying 
communication : — <*  I  have  the  ho. 
xiour  to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that 
Napolaon  Bonaparte,  not  being  able 
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fo  escape  from  the  Eag)kh  cruizers, 
or  from  the  guards  kept  upon  the 
coasts^  has  taken  the.  resolution  of 
going  on  board  the  English  ship 
SeUerophoRy  capt.  Maitland* 

^LeDucD'OxRAMTE." 

DSSTRUCTIYE  FIRES, 

29.  On  Fridajse'nntght,  about  nine 
o'clock,  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Spi- 
talfields  was  thrown  mto  universal 
terror  by  an  ezplosioa  in  the  house 
of  one  Leschilles,  in  John-street, 
^e  proprietor  was  a  hair-dresser 
and  a  manufacturer  of  fire-works; 
In  his  house  were  deposited  several 
barrels  of  gunpowder^  which  had 
ezpladed.  Ain  LeschiUes  had  but 
a  few  moments  returned  from  a 
walk  with  his  wife,  with  whom  and 
bis  family  he  was  just  sitting  down 
10  supper  when  the  event  took  place. 
Tne  effects  in  his  house  were  truly 
heart-rending;  it  was  literally  bldwtv 
up  from  its  roundation,  and  all  its 
inmates  buried  in  the  ruins.  A 
number  of  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  dreadfully  hurt  by 
pieces  of  glass,  brick,  timber,  and 
other  artides,  falling  upon  them,  or 
being  forced  into  tne  windows  by 
the  effects  of  the  explosion*  Huge 
beams  of  timber  were  tossed  into 
the  air,  others  carried  an  incredible 
distsuice  over  the  tops  of  houses, 
while  a  great  many  habitations  have 
been  jshook  and  shattered  to  a  most 
frightful  degree ;  the  whole  exhibit- 
ing a  terribie  picture  of  havoc  and 
destruction.  Windows  broken,  win- 
dow<»frames  smashed  and  forced  in, 
doors  knocked  from  the  hinges,  and 
even  furniture  displaced  and  shat» 
tered  to  pieces!— On  Monday  an 
inquest  was  held  On  the  bodies  of 
Gasper  Leschilles,.his  wife  Penelope 
X^eschilles,  his  sister  Susaimah  Les- 
chiUes, William  Oldham,  an  aged 
§entleman  who  was  an  inmate  in 
le  family,  and  Mary  Blake,  a  ser- 
vant with  Messrs.  Qroom  and  Tay- 


lor, silk-weavers,  next  door.«^]^. 
Robinson  stated,  that  he  called  at 
Mr.  L.'s  house  about  a  ouarter  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  on  Friday  night ; 
he  was  then  behind  the  counter  i 
Miss  L.  and  Mf.  Oldham  were  in 
the  back  parlour,  where  a  cloth  was 
laid  (or  supper ;  witness  was  invited 
to  wait  for  supper,  but  he  declined 
it ;  two  boys  were  in  the  shop  buy- 
ing crackers ;  no  light  was  in  the 
first  shop,  but  a  pair  of  candles  were 
on  the  supper  table ;  he  was  only  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  house 
whefl  he  heard  a  report;  another 
instantly  succeeded  it,  which  he 
supposed  was  the  firing  of  guns,  and 
he  proceeded  to  Betbnal-green,when 
he  was  informed  of  the  .£ieadfit]  ca- 
lamity, and  he  then  returned  back. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  L.,  who  told  him  that  about  a 
fortnight  ago  he  sold  out  50/.  in  the 
Navy  fives,and  purchasedaquantity 
ofsait-petre,  and  witness  thinks  gun- 
powder. He  is  positive  he  was  quitp 
sober  at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate 
Circumstance.    It  further  appeared 
from  the  evidence  of  Henry  Potts, 
aged  eleven  years  of  age^Wi  Thom- 
son, seven  years  of  age,  G.  Burcb, 
twelve  years  old,  all  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  shop,  purcbasiug 
serpents  and  crackers,  a  few  minutes 
before  the catastropheoccurred,  that 
Mr.  Oldham  had  taken  a  candle 
into  the  cellar,  which  he  left  Uier^ 
and  brought  up  a  great  quantity  of 
fire-wovks,  with  a  part  of  which 
they  were  served,  and  which  they 
let  off  within  fifty  7ards  of  Mr.  L.'« 
house :  in  a  few  moments  after,  they 
perceived  a  vast  quantity  of  rockets, 
serpents,  &c.  come.out  of  the  shoi^ 
door,  which  was  instantaneously  fol" 
lowed  by  an  explosion,  asbeforemeti* 
tioned,  the  shock  of  which  knock- 
ed some  of  them  down  in  the  street, 
and  then  the  fire  spread  in  a  most  de- 
structivemanner  as  already  mention* 
ed.— Yerdicti  Accidental  Death, 
Another 
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Anotherliretook  place  at  Shad- 
well  early  on  Satdniay  week.    It 
broke  out  in  a  range  of  buildings 
between  BeU  and  Sail  Wharfs,  at 
the  commencement  of  Cock-hiU» 
Upper  Shad  well.  The  flames  spread 
with  furiotts  rapidity,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
between  the  street  and  the  river  were 
in  a  blaze.      These  chiefly  being 
warehouses,  and  filled  with  combu$«> 
ttbks,  such  as  Wood,  pitch,  tar,  oil, 
coals,  sail  doth,  and  other  inflam- 
mable goods,  the  fire  at  once  became 
general  and  irresutibly  terrible.  The 
shops  and  houses  in  front  in  the 
street  soon  caught  the  contagious 
element,  and  eventually  shared  the 
fate  of  the  rest.    The  tide  was  at 
the  moment  upon  an  ebb ;  and  no 
water  being  obtained,  the  fire  raged 
without  resistance  for  nearly  two 
hours,  notwithstanding  that  several 
engines  had  arrived.     No  less  than 
twenty-one  concerns  were  wholly 
reduced  to  ashes.     In  one  of  the 
premises,  some  vats  of  beer  burst, 
and  in  anotbera  quantity  of  powder 
also  exploded.     These,  however, 
only  had  the  effect  of  hastening  the 
work  of  destruction,  by  throwing 
down  several  walls,  and  smashing 
some  windows  of  the  adjoining 
hooses.    In  this  dreadful  canflagr4- 
tion  no  life  was  lost.    The  princi  pal 
safPerers  onthism^ancholy  occasion 
were  Messrs.  Barber  and  Co.  deal- 
ers in  marine  stores;  Mr.  Hooper, 
slopseller;  Mr.  Ward,  blo<;k  and 
mast  maker;  Mr.  Steadman,  coaL 
nieri^ant,  who  in  the  confusion  c£ 
his  escape  left  even  his  pocket  book 
containing  nearly  300/.    in   bank 
notes;  Mr.  Whelch,  a  linen*dra- 
per,  not  insured,  whose  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  from  6  to  7000/.    Mr. 
Sftight,  a  cooper ;  and  Mr  Hill,  a 
haker,  not  insured ;  the  proprietor 
of  the  King  of  jPrussia  public-house, 
^ad  sevetal  others,  besides  the  de- 
^(nictioii  .of  six :  or  eigh^  private 


houses,  in  Bell  Wharf-stfeet,  in  the 
rear  of  these  buildings.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  quarter,  and  the  closer 
ness  of  the  situation,  rendered  the 
scene  a^ul  and  terrifying ;  nothing 
but  piercing  screams  sind  exclama- 
tions was  heard  for  a  considerable 
time ;  little  or  no  property  was  saved 
in  the  general  wreck ;  and  it  is  pain- 
fiil  to  reflect,  that  many  of  the  suf- 
ferers were  not  insured. 

20.  jOn  Thursday  week,  at  noon, 
in^rmation  was  received  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Gell,  esq.  coroner  for 
Middlesex,  that  Mr.  Whitbread 
had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence, 
and  a  jury  was  instantly  summoned 
to  sit  on  the  body  in  the  evening. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  inquest  had 
assembled  at  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  Dover-street,  Piccadilly; 

The  first  witness  examined  wai 
J.  Wilshire,  esq.  from  whose  de^ 
position  it  appeared  that  he  was  a 
most  particular  friend  to  thedeceas* 
ed.  He  resided  in  Hertfordshire. 
A  few  weeks  since  he  received  an  ap- 
plication from  the  family  andfriends 
of  Mr.  Whitbread  to  come  to  town^ 
for  the  purpose  of  soothinj^  their 
afflicted  feelings,  and,  if  possible,  by 
fellowship,  to  rouse  and  restore  the 
deceased  from  the  lethargy  and  dull 
melancholy  that  was  then  operating 
upon  him.  On  his  arrival  in  towti, 
he  found  his  friend  in  a  low  despond- 
ing state,  and  notwithstanding  every 
exertion,  he  could  but  occasionally 
succeed  in  shakingofF  the  melancho- 
ly which  seemed  to  have  seized  fast  • 
hold  of  him,  or  cause  him  to  retract 
or  give  up  the  irre^lar  notions  and 
incoherent  expressions  he  had  con- 
tinually adopted .  He  entreated  Mr. 
Whitbread  also  to  retire  from  those 
pursuits- and  that  intense  application 
which  apparently  disturbed  his  ima^ 

finationtoa  degree  bordering  on 
espsur.  Mr.  W.  listened  on  all 
qpcasions  to  his  advice,  and  in  many 
instances  promised  to  adhere  to  W, 

He 
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H«  complaioed;  however,  bitterly 

that  he  felt  he  had  become  com* 
plctdly  unfit  for  bustness-*-that  hi«> 
pi|blic  life  was  eztinct-^tliat  he  was 
derided ;  m  shprt,  that  he  had  be- 
come  *<  an  outcast  of  society.''  An 
evening,  or  two  before  the  fatal 
transaction,  his  friend  and  he  dined 
together*  Mr.  W.  vras  in  excellent 
health,  and  conducted  himself  in 
that  clear  and  energetic  way  by 
which  he  has  always  been  distin- 
l^ttished*  After  dinner,  however, 
Eis  mind  at  once  forsook  him,  and 
h^.  commenced  an  argument  of  a 
most  idle  and  ridiculous  nature. 
On  this  he  expatiated  wiih  as  much 
warmth  as  though  it 'Wereagreat 
national  question.  His  friend  on 
this  occasion  endeavoured  to  re- 
store his  reason^  and  pointed  out 
to  him  the  fibsurdity  as  well  as  im- 
jprobahility  of  his  statements.  Mr. 
W-r However,  perMsted  in  bis  phren- 
§ied  declarations;  and,  among  other 
things,  suted  that  charges  of  a  se- 
rious nature  were  exhibited  against 
|iim»  as  wdl  by  the  public  voice 
'  as  by  communications  :  this,  was 
als«  resisted  as  erroneous  by  his 
&iend«  Mr.  W.  however,  with  much 
warmth,  undertook  to  prove  it  by 
bis' secretary,  wdio,  be  said,  could 
produce  docviments  to  the  fact.  The 
secretary  bf^ing  in  the  house,  was 
instantly  called,  a^d  confronted  with 
him,  when  the  whok  of  what  he, 
Mr.  W.,  had  stated,  turned  out  to 
.be  a  mere  fabrication  of  the  brain.' 
Th^  reason  of  the  deceased  seemeid 
again  restored  for  a  short  time,  and 
he  bowed  in  silent  admission  of  his 
error. — ^I'he  evidence  of  Mr.  Wil- 
shire  went  to  prove  a  variety  of 
other  incidents  relative  to  the  de- 
ceased for  several  months,  all  of 
which  went  to  establish  a  settled 
derangement  of  the  mind  Of  his 
lamented  friend. 

Mr.  Holland,  a  magistrate,  re» 
siding  at  £psom»  corroborated  the 


accou^it  of  Mr.  Wikhire,  as  fcr  a? 
it  related  to  the 'general  conduct  of 
the  deceased  for  several  months. 
He  was  also  his  particular  acquaint- 
ance and  friend.  Some  weeks  since 
he  had  noticed  an  extraordinary 
stupor  and  dullness  about  him;  and 
imagining  that  it  arose  from  intense 
study  and  application,  he  entreated 
him  to  spend  a  few  days-  in  the 
country,  at  his  (Mr.  Holland's) 
seat.  After  ihuch  difficulty  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  Mr.  W.  accompanied 
him  to  Epsom*  On  the  day  of 
their  arrival  Mr.  W.  was  in  appa^ 
rent  good  health  and  spirits,  talked 
rationally,  and  retired  to  rest  cheer- 
fully* On  his  appearance,  bcnvever* 
the  following  morning,  being  asked 
by  Mr.  H.  how  he  did,  and  now  he 
slept?  Mr.  W.  replied,  he  was 
*^  very  ill  indeed,  and  had  not  en* 
joyed  half  an  hour's  rest  during  tl^e 
night.''  He  then  added,  he«  mm 
«*  forgo  the  kind  invitation  of  his 
friead,  and  go  to  town ;  a  vast  deid 
of  public  business  remained  to  be 
done;.and  though  he  was  incapabie 
of  performing  it,  he  would  struggle 
at  it,  and  do  the  best  be  could.  — 
Mr.  Holland  further  related,  that 
he  had  accompanied  Mr.  W.  to  a 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  ofDrury* 
lane  tl^atre,  where  he  was  called 
to  the  chair.  The  business  was  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  member 
of  tne  committee  in  me  roooi  of 
the  hon*  Cavendish  Bradshaw,  who 
had  resigned.  On  that  occasion, 
however,  Mr.  W.  scarcely  opened 
his  lips,  and  sat  in  the  chair  in  h 
senseless  sute,  looking  with  vacant 
melancholy  upon  all  around  him. 
On  their  retiring  from  the  meeting, 
Mr.  W.  observed  to  his  irienfl, 
«*  You  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  my  incapacity  for  public 
business ;  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I 
could  pretend  to  do  businesif  but 
now  Ifeel  a  total  incompeteaoe,aw 
I  am  (mly  despised  foritoyiprviccs.' 
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In  Stddition  to  various  other  fkcts 
related  by  Mn  Holland,  which  de- 
monstrated in  the  strox\gest  manner 
the  mental  demngement  of  the  de- 
ceased, he  added,  **  N^ter  did  there 
exist -a  Qian  upon  whose  judgement 
and  integrity  I  should  have  socwier 
relied,  iipon  any  case,  either  public 
or  private,  as  acoun5ellar  or  nriend. 
In  these  relations  I  had  consulted 
him  for  many  years*  But.  from 
what  I  have  observed  of  his  conduct 
for  a  considerable  tirpe  past,  he 
would  have  been  the  last  person  in 
die  world  to  whom  I  would  have 
committed  the  slightest  subject  for 
consideration/' 

John  Weir  deposed  that  he  had 
lived  in  the  service  of  die  deceased 
for  27  years.  His  master  had 
retired  .to  rest  on  Wednesday  night 
about  half  past  ten  in  apparent  good 
health..  On  tlie  following  morning 
be  obsei^ed  him  come  down  stairs 
and  ^  itttohU  dressi  ng-*room ,  which 
was  situated  on  the  ground  floor 
and  looking  in^o  th^  garden.  It 
M'zs  then  half  past  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  witness,  as  was  hcs  daily  custom, 
•went  to  bring  some  hot  water  to 
shave  him.  On  reaching  the  door 
of  the  dressing-room,  however,  he 
found  it  fastened,  atKl  immediately 
knocked.  He  received  no  answer, 
but  retired,  supposing  his  master 
was  particularlr  engaged.    On  hit 

foingtlirough  the  passage,  however, 
e  met  the  private  secretary  of  Mr. 
Whitbread,  to  whom  he  related 
the  sitigulanty  of  the  dressing-room 
being  locked ;  a  circumstance  never 
before  known!  The  secretary  re- 
plied, it  was  efqually  ^trange  to 
ninii  as  he  himself  had  beej^  trying 
to  see  Mr.  W.  and  to  receive  some 
orders ;  when  be  found  the  door 
last ;  and  no  answer  given  either  to 
his  call  or  knocking !  They  both 
then  determined  upofi  peeping  in  at 
the  |iri||dow  bos^  the  yard  $  wtndx 


having  passed,  and  not  distinguish* 
in^  the  deceased  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture, thev  looked  more  narrowly, 
atMl  beheld  with,  terror  the  body  of  • 
their  lamented  n\aster  weltering  in 
his  blood.  The  witness  instantlr 
burst  in  the  window,  and  entered 
the  room,  where  he  found  the  de- 
ceased withliis  throat  cut  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  the  vital  spark  com« 
pletely  extinguished.  Medical  aid, 
though  called  in,  was  quite  ^selesSb 
Perhaps  no  instance  of  self-destruc- 
tion was  ever  more  complete.  A 
razor,  with  which  he  efi*ected  the 
dreadful  act,  was  found  by  his  side 
on  the  floor.— The  private  secretary 
of  the  deceased  conflrmed  the  ac- 
count give^.by  the  last  witness ;  but 
such  were  the  terror  and  temporarf 
confusion  into  which  he  was  thrown 
by  his  fk-st  view  of  the  shockit^g 
spectacle^  that  he  could  not  recollect 
whether  heenteredtheroom  throueh 
the  door  or  by  the  window.  This 
witness  also  deposed  to  many  cir- 
cumstances, which  led  him  to  be^ 
lieve  that  the  deceased  had  long 
laboured  under  strong  symptoms 
of  deran^ement.-^An  eminent  phy- 
sician proved  the  fact  which  had 
caused  the  death  of  the  deceased  | 
and  after  some  other  corroborative 
evidence  the  coroner  left  it  to  the 
jury  to  decide,  whether,  upder  the 
atrong  and  respectable  testimony 
they  nad  heard,  they  could  for  a 
moment  hesitate  upon  the  verdict. 
In  his  opinion  and  the  exercise  of 
his  unpleasant  duties,  a  clearer  in- 
stance of  derangement  had  never 
come  before  hhiu  ^ 

The  jury,  after  a  moment's  coa- 
sideration,  concurred,  and  returned 
a  verdict  of  Insanity. 

AUGUST. 
Windsor  Castlfn  Aug.  5, 
His  majesty  has  continued  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  comfort  du- 
ring 
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riog  the  Idst  montky  and  is  in  good 
healthy  but  without  any  diminution 
of  his  majesty's  disorder* 

6.  His  royal  highness  the  duke 
<f  Vorky  on  coming  out  of  a  ^ower 
bath  at  his  seat  at  Oatlands,  fell,  on 
account  of  the  slipperv  state  of  the 
oil-cloth,  and  broke  the  large  bone 
of  his  left  ann  halfway  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  joint.  Sir 
Henry  Halford  and  Mr*  M*Gregor 
the  stit-geon  were  sent  for  express 
irom  £ondon  to  attend  his  royal 
highness,  and  Mr.  M.  put  the  dis- 
placed parts  into  their  natural  posi- 
tion. His  royal  highness  was  the  next 
morning  free  from  fever,  and  has 
since  been  going  on  favourably ; 
and  he  had  so  far  recovered  on  the 
]2th  instant,  that  the  daily  bulletins 
of  his  health  were  discontinued. 
We  are  happy  to  add,  that  his  royal 
highness  is  noW  able  to  attend  to 
business. 

7-— A  melancholy  accident  hap- 
pened at  Brixham,  Torbay,  A 
party  that  wa4  at  Torbay  lodging, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Litters,  Thomas 
Harris  of  Totnes,  a  miss  Allen, 
si9t;er  of  Mrs.  H.,  miss  Edwards  a 
young  lady  about  nine  years  of  age, 
with  three  or  four  other  persons, 
had  been  out  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  Bonaparte,  when  the  boat 
was  unfortunately  run  down  by  a 
cutter,  by  which  accident  miss  Al« 
len  and  miss  Edwards  were  both 
drowned.  A  lieutenant  of  one  of 
the  frigates,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  jumped  overboard,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  Mrs.  Harris, 
but  almost  in  a  liieless  state.  The 
bodies  of  the  young  ladies  have  not 
been  found. 

H.  A  beautiful  monument  to 
lord  Rodney,  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, by  Mr.  Charles.  Rossi,  of  Lis- 
son-grove,  R.A.,  was  opened  for 
the  first  time  for  the  inspection  of 
the  public.    The  monument  is  a 


national  one,  and  represents  lord 
Rodney  standing,  with  his  left  hand 
resting  on  a  ruodef,  and  hb  right 
on  a  sword  $  behind  are  laid  across 
the  pedestal  on  which  he  staftdsthe 
three  flags  taken  by  him  froni  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch.  Oa 
''his  left  is  the  figure  of  the 'historic 
Muse,  and  on  his  right  that  of  Vic* 
tory— -History  is  in  the  attitude  of 
recording  his  victories. 

Viscount  Chetwynd,  as  clerk  of 
the  council^  lately  presented  to  the 
prince  regent  in  council  a  new  great 
seal  of  England,  which  is  of  silver, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter, 
of  a  round  form,  representing  the 
king  on  horseback  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  side  his  majelsty  in  his 
robes,  seated  on  his  throne,- and 
surrounded  by  his  ministers  and  at- 
tendants of  state.  At  the  close  of 
the  council  the  regent  delivered 
it  to  the  lord  chanceUor,  as  the  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England  ( 
after  which,  the  brass  seal  which 
has  been  used  as  a  temporary  in- 
strument since  the  great  seal  of  En- 
gland was  stolen,  about  twdve 
years  ago,  from  the  lord  chancel- 
lor's house,  was  destroyed  in  the 
presence  of  the  council,  by  oblite^ 
rating  all  the  impression  on  it. 

£TOK. 

The  .long  contested  cause  be* 
iween  the  fellows  6f  Eton  College 
and  those  of  King's  college  Cam- 
bridge, regarding  the  right  of  the 
former  to  hold  livines  widi  their 
fellowships,  has  been  decided  by  the 
bisliop  of  JLincoln  in  the  fdlowing 
manner  : — The  visitor  has  mature- 
ly, deliberately,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  assessors,  the  right 
honourable  sir  W.  Grant  and  the 
right  honourable  sir  W.  Scotr^  pro- 
nounced against  the  appeal;  and 
declared  that  the  fellows  of  Eton 
Collejje  wer^  enabled  to  hold  «w 
benefice,  by  virtue  of  the  disptt»ng 

statute 
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statute  <£  qiuen  Elieabetfa.  He 
ibrther  enjoins  all  future  fellows  6f 
Eton  college  not  to  exdeed  the  in- 
dulgence granted  to  the  said  dis^ 
pensing  statute^  by  attempting  to 
hold  more  than  011^  beneiicey  whe- 
ther taken  before  or  after  their  con- 
junction with  their  fellowships. 

15.— The  very  singular  pheno- 
menon of  a  water-spout  was  observ- 
ed at  Marsden,  near  Huddersiield. 
It  appeared  to  be  formed  of  a  dense 
black  cloudy  and  resembled  a  very 
long  inverted  cone,  the  lowest  part 
of  which  seemed  nearly  to  touch 
the  ground  {  above  it  the  clouds 
were  white  and  fleecy,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  with  it,  but  they 
ftpipeared  strongly  agitated.— ^ur 
correspondent  concludes  his  descrip- 
tion wiih  srating,  <<that  the  spout, 
when  completely  formed,  appeared 
to  be  round  and  smooth,  and  hol- 
low within,  and  there  appeared  a 
stream  of  water  running  down  the 
inside,  part  of  which  in  its  descent 
passed  to  the  outside,  and  was  car- 
ried up  a^in  very  rapidly  by  a 
spiral  motion.  The  whole  duration 
of  this  phenomenon  was  about  20 
minutes.'* 

coutT  or  cHANCEar.    ^ 

CLANDESTINB  MAKRIAGS. — WADB 
V.  BA81LBT  AMlS  OTHERS. 

16.-^An  application  was  made 
for  an  attachment  to  issue  against 
Charles  Henry  Baseley,  for  carry- 
ing oiF  and  marryirig  Anne  Wade, 
award  of  the  court,  and  also  agviinst 
the  other  defendants  for  aiding  and 
assisting  bim.«— It  appeared  that  an 
injunction  had  been  directed  to  be 
issued  by  the  lord  chancellor,  di- 
rected to  the  defendant  Baseley, 
lestrahung  him  from  all  intercourse 
^th  the  young  lady,  who,  a  short 
time  before,  had  elopeii  with  him, 
but  was  pufsued  and  overtaken  by 
her  guardian  before  the  mai^ia^ 
ftad  ttken  ristce.    At  that  time  diis 
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yonng  lady,  wbb  is  only  18  years 
of  age,  an  heiress  to  an  estate  of 
5,000/.  per  annum,  wrote  to  this 
lord  chancellor,  protesting  that  shW 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  defen- 
dant contrary  to  her  inclination,  arid 
that  she  never  would  have  further 
intercourse  with  the  defendant  Base« 
ley,  and  that  he  would  never  let  ^ 
her  rest  if  he  was  allowed  to  be  at 
large.  The  lord  chancellor  then 
gave  her  his  assurance,  that  if  Base- 
ley  could  be  found  widiin  his  juris- 
diction, he  should  be  imprisoned* 
The  defendant  Baseley,  nowevef, 
avoided  his  lordship's  order  and 
on  the  25th  of  May  last  .carried 
her  off  from  the  seat  o9  her  guar- 
dian, Thomas  Broughton,  esq. 
Woodhatch,  Rie?ate,  assisted  bv* 
the  other  defendants,  viz.  Siihoh 
Marie,  a  Frenchman,  Mary  JuliSi 
Marie,  his  wife,  a  native  of  Eti- 
glahd,  and  governess  to  miss  Wade; 
Margaret  Ramsay,  her  servant,  anil 
Matuiew  Barrow,  servant  to  the 
defendailt  Baseley.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  atOretnk 
Green,  and  afterwards  at  Edin- 
burgh. 
After  counsel  had  been  heard. 
The  lord  chancellor  skid,  "Thfe 
defendant  Baseley  petitioned,  but 
I  ordered  him  to  appear ;  I  cannot 
act  till  he  personsuly  appears.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  out-law  the 
patties.  The  defendant,  Baseley, 
will  find  the  law  too  strong  for  him, 
if  he  comes  in  my  time ;  if  not,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  my  successor 
will  do  ample  iustice.  He  shall 
never  get  a  farAing  of  the  lady's 
property." 

GENERAL    LAI^EDOYERE. 

The  following  is  the  article  which 
occasioned  the  suppr(^ssioh  of  the 
Paris  paper  called  the  Indepen- 
dent: — 

"  The  arrest  of  M.  Labedoyere 

is  dc^bed  as  an  cveta  tvhicb  tifiu^ 

(G)  be 
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Be  fcllowed  by  his  immediate  trial 
and  even  his  ct)nclemnation.— 'Some 
journals,  regardless  of  the  situation 
,m  which  a  man  suspected,  accused, 
ftnd  imprisonedy  is  placed,  seenr)  to 
■wish  to  outrun  the  march  dfi  justice, 
anH  to  communicate  their  hateful 
^)>assions  to  men  who  are  bound  to 
'ie  the  unalterable  organs  of  die 
law.     It  may  therefore  be  allow- 
able to  make«  on  the  delicate  and 
important    questions    whence  xhe 
charge  at  issue  originates,  some  im- 
partial observations  connected  with 
the  public  welfare,  and  the  political 
'  interests  of  tlie  king,  the  nation,  and 
the  allied  powers. — First  observa- 
^tion.— How:eVer  great  may  appear, 
or  really  be  the  crime  attributed  to 
M.  Labedoyere,  namely,  the  hay- 
^ing  abandoned  his  legitimate  king 
to  range  himself  UQder  the  colours 
*of  an  usurper,  that  crime  became 
within  eight  days  common  to  all 
the  civil  and  military  autliorities, 
who  from  necessity,  seduction,  or 
.persuasion,     followed    tlie    same 
course.    A  great  part  of  the  nation 
"and  the  army  cpnsecrated  by  assent 
llie  unforeseen  revolution  which  took 
place,  and  the  result  of  which  only 
^  small  number  of  wise  and  clear- 
sighted men  calculated  with  preci- 
sion.   According  to  CSrotius,  when 
the  numbej:  of  criminals  is  infinite, 
a-  full  and  entire  amnesty  becomes 
legitimate  and  necessary,,  and  cle- 
*mency  is  inspired  by  justice.     It  is 
not  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  which 
nbver  permits  us  to  tolerate  the  vio- 
lation of  principles  and  the  infrac- 
tion of  duties,  but  under  a  political 
point  of  view,  when  a  man  nas  mil- 
lions for  his  accomplices,  that  a  jus- 
tification exists. — Second  observa- 
tion.—The  old  and  faithful  servants 
of  the  king  can  perceive  in  the  act 
'of  colonel  jLabedoyere,  wlio  joined 
Napoleon  with  his  regiment,  only 
t  criminal' rebellion^  uuwoithycd' 


pardon*  jTjFcasoa  long  meditated 
Mid  prepared  against  the  soyereign 
and  the  country.      But  let  them 
imagine  tliemselves  for  a  moment 
in.the  situation  of  i\xe  accused.  Still 
young,  he  had  never  served  eicept 
.under  the  colours  of  Napoleon.  He 
had. known  Louis  XVII  l.  only  ten 
months.  This  first  sovereign,  whosi* 
abdication  appeared  to  him  only  t 
sacrifice  dictated  by  necessity,  re. 
appeared  suddenly,  before  him.    A* 
habic  contracted  during  fifteen  years 
of  considering  the  emperor,  whom 
all  tlie  monarchs  of  Europe  had 
acknowledged,    as  his    legiximafe 
chief,    resume<J   all  its  force.     It 
awakened  affections  which  had  been 
but  ill  extinguished.     The  illusion 
.of  the  military  glory — of  di^  for- 
mer power  of  the  prince,  rendered 
in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  partisans 
greater  by  his  misfortunes  and  exile, 
acted  on  an  ardent  and  elevated 
imagination,   which  easily  fancies 
tlVe  dictates  of  duty  to  be  obeyed 
even  at  the  very  moment  in  whicK 
the  most  sacred  of  duties  are  tram- 
pled on.    It  must  be  confessed,  tliat 
the   multiplied  vicissitudes  of  ow 
revolutions,  and  frequent  change* 
of  government,  have  shaken,  aiid 
have  someiimes  had  the  effect  Ju- 
ring  these  25  years,  of  rendering 
doubtful  in  France  the  notions  of  mo- 
rality on  tl>e  legitimacy  of  princf^ 
.and  the  fidelity  of  si^bjects.      Led 
away  by  false  ideas,  M.  Labedoy- 
ere disturbed  a  possession  of  elcw* 
months  to  respect  a  prior  possession 
which  had  ex'sted  for  fifteen  years- 
Prejudices,    Qpinions,    and  babii>i 
ideas   well  of  ill-founded,    which 
have  been  received,  and  which  tii»« 
has  stiengtheaed,  arc  notchanced 
in  a  day.    Doubtless  M.  Labcday 
ere  is  inexcusable  for  having  tak4« 
and  then  violated  his  oath  of  a^^' 
glaiice.  .  Tkat  is  his  real  crii»^' 
but  that  crime,  we  ref  iat,  has  bee« 
y     '  gpicr^ljF 
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J:enerally  committed.  The  first  ex- 
ample of  its  hr6?ich  was  not  given 
I  by  M.  Labedoyere,  for  Napoleon 
had  already  advanced  forty  miles 
on  the  French  territory  before  he 
arrived  at  the  point  where  the  regi- 
ment comm.i.ided  by  M.  Labe- 
doyere Joined  him. — ^Third  obser- 
vation. — The  king's  ordinances  di- 
rect, that  the  fists  of  the  persons 
accused  of  conspiracy  and  treason 
shall  be  previously  submitted  to  the 
two  chambers,  not  to  try  them  (for 
representative  and  legislative  cham- 
bers cannot  exercise  judicial  func- 
tions), but  to  refer  to  the  tribunals 
sufch  of  the  individuals  inscribed  on 
these  lists,  as  it  may  appear  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  nation  specially  to 
accuse." 

20.— On  the  12th  inst.  col.  La- 
bedoyere was  tried  on  tlie  charges 
of  treason,  rebellion,  and  seducing 
his  troops  from  their  duty.  His 
treason  and  rebellion  were  clearly 
proved,  and  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  It 
appears,  that  on  the  news  of  Bo- 
naparte's landing,  he  was  ordered 
with  his  regiment,  by  general  De- 
villiers,  from  Chambery  to  Greno- 
ble, where  the  troops  were  assembled 
to  stop  the  projjfess  of  the  usurper. 
He  was  placed  in  bivouac  on  the 
ramparts,  where  he  incited  his  sol- 
diers to  revolt,  and  led  them  out  to 
join  the  unprincipled  invader.  He 
had  scarcely  left  the  town,  when  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  cried  out,  Five 
VEmpereur.  He  then  broke  open 
a  chest,  whence  lie  took  an  eagle, 
placed  it  at  the  top  of  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  marched  under  it  to  join  Na- 
poleon, and  refurned  with  him  the 
same  evening  to  take  military  pos- 
ssession  of  Grenoble.  His  superior 
officer,  general  Devilliers, followed, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  bring  him  back, 
having  already  persuaded^  about 
100  ot  the  soldiers  lo  return  to  their 


duty. — In  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings of  the  trial,  he  admitted  .tliese 
facts,  but  denied  having  taken  the 
oaih  of  allegiance  to  the  king  ;  say- 
ing, that  he  had  not  joined  his  re- 
g;iment  when  the  oath  was -admini- 
stered to  that  corps. 

Afcer  the  luin  of  Bonaparte's 
cause,  Lubedoyere  joined  Excel-  » 
mans'  corps,  which  had  hoisted  the 
whicy  flai^.  He  did  not  himself 
hoist  a  white  cockade,  but  joined  it 
as  a  simple  citizen.  He  wished  to 
escape  to  America,;  but  found  It 
impossible  to  embark,  or  even  to 
proceed  to  Swritzerland.  He  tben 
returned  to  Paris,  and  surrendered 
himself.  The  counsel  against  the 
accused  remarked  in  aggravation* 
that  Labedoyere  had  given  the  first 
signal  of  revolt— it  was  to  his  de- 
fection that  all  other  defections  were 
owing. 

M;  Labedoyere  read  his  defence, 
which  appeared  to  be  written  in 
haste  and  without  method,  upon 
slips  of  paper.— r"  Gentlemen,  if  on 
til  is  important  day  my  life  alone 
were  compromised,  I  should  aban- 
don myself  to  tlie  encouraging  idea, 
that  he  who  has  sometiVnes  leobrave 
men  to  death,  wouki  know,  how  to 
march  to- death  himself  like  a  bra^e 
roan ;  and  I  should  not  detain  you. 
But  my  honour  is  attacked  as  well 
as  my  life,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  de- 
fend it,  because  it  does  not  belong 
to  me  alone, — a  wife,  the  model  of 
every  virtue,  has  a  right  to  demand 
an  account  of  it  from  me.  Shall 
my  son,  when  reason  comes  to  «i- 
Hghten  him,  blush  at  his  inherft- 
ance  ?  I  feel  strength  enough  to 
resist  the  most  terrible  attacks,  if  I 
am  able  to  say  Honour  is  untouch- 
ed !  I  may  have  been  decetved-^- 
misled  by  illusions,  by  recoUectiqhs, 
by  false  ideas  of  honour  :  it  is- pos- 
sible that  country  spoke  a  chime- 
rical language  to  my  heart.**— [He 
(G  2)  declared 
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.declared  that  he  had  no  inteotionf 
xiQT  the  possibility  of  denying  £sicts 
pnblic  and  notorious }  he  was  ready 
Xo  sign  the  act  of  accusation  drawn 
up  s^inst  him ;  but  he  would  jus- 
.tiiy  mmself  from  the  charge  of  hav* 
ing  been  concerned  in  any  plot  that 
preceded  the  return  of  Bonaparte ; 
and  he  protested  that  he  was  con* 
Txnced  no  relation  ever  existed  be- 
tween the  isle  of  Elba  and  Paris.] 

M.  de  Labedoyere  made  a  tardy 
tut  touching  reparation  to  the  king, 
—**  I  see  all  promises  fulfilled,  all 
guarantees  consecrated,  the  consti* 
tution  perfected;,  and  foreigners 
will  see  again,  I  hope,  a  great  na- 
tion in  the  French  united  round 
their  king.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  enjoy  the  sight ;  but 
1  have  sned  my  blood  for  my  coun- 
try I  and  I  persuade  myself  that 
my  death,*preceded  by  my  error, 
may  be  of  some  use :  that  my  me- 
mory wIU  not  be  held  in  horror ; 
and  that  when  my  son  shall  have 
reached  the  age  at  which  he  shall 
be  able  to  serve  his  country,  that 
poimtry  will  not  reproach  him  with 
his  name." 

Hie  president^  after  a  long  dell* 
beration  of  the  council,  declared  the 
prisoner  gniltv,  and  sentenced  him 
to  suflfer  death.  He  was  allowed 
to  appeal  to  a  court  of  revision. 
^he  council  of  revision  (consisting 
^f  the  baron  de  Conchy  and  other 
officers)  assembled  in  Paris  at  eight 
o'clock  of  the  19th  instant.  The 
r^^orting  iudge  stated,  that  having 
considered  itte  documents,  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  the  objec- 
lionc  to  the  proceedings  were  suffi- 
ciently s^ous  to  aCbrd  ground  for 
aipuUling  the  judgement ;  and  the 
CGnmcil  declared  unanimously,  that 
the  said  Judtrement  is  confirmed, 
and  that  It  shall  have  its  full  and. 
entire  execution. 

When  the  bmly  <>t  Labedoy^tt 


heard  that  the  council  of  revisiom 
had  confirmed  his  sentence,  his  wife.* 
clad  in  deep  moumtng»  appeare4 
before  the  king  as  he  was  getting 
into  his  carriage,  and,  falling  at  his 
feet,  exclaimed,  **  Pardon,  pardon 
sire ! " — **  Madame,"  said  the  king, 
**  I  know  your  sentiments  and  those 
of  your  family,  and  never  was  it 
more  painful  forme  to  pronounce  a 
refusal.  If  M.  Labedoyere  ha4 
only  offended  me,  his  pardon  should 
be  granted;  but  all  France.de* 
mands  the  punishment  of  the  maa 
who  has  brought  upon  her  all  the 
scourges  of  war.  I  promise  mj 
protection  to  you  and  to  your  chUd.** 
—The  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
man  was  prevented  from  seeing  the 
king  by  those  around  him. 

CbLLabe'Hoyere  displayed  in  the 
last  moment  the  most  touching  for- 
titude. His  appeal  was  heanl  oA 
Saturday  morning ;  kt  half  past 
one  his  judgement  was  confirmed  ; 
at  half  past  six  on  the  same  eventnjg 
he  underwent  his  sentence.  He 
was  led  to  the  plain  of  Greoelle ; 
where,  after  receiving  on  his  knees 
the  benediction  of  his  confessor,  he 
rose  up,  and,  without  waiting  for 
his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  laid  open 
his  breast  to  the  veterans  who  were 
to  shoot  him,  and  said,  ^^SurUut^m 
nii  manqu€%  pa$.**  (Above  all,  do 
not  miss  me.)  In  an  instant  he  was 
no  more. 

Marshal  Ney  was  taken  np  in  the 
department  of  Lot,  and  sent  to 
Aurillac,  from  whence  he  has  been 
conveyed  to  Parisby  eens-d'armerie, 
has  been  lo^dged  in  the  Abbaye,  and 
is  to  be  tried  by  a  council  ot  wan 
He  uhderwent  his  first  examination 
on  the  90th,  at  the  Conciergerie, 
before  the  prefect  of  police. 

The  Paris  papers  of  the  past 

month  have  contained  many  ordon* 

nances.     The  most  impoitant  is 

that  which  reficrs  t9  a  preceding  or^. 

'  donnanoe 
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donnasce  issued  by  the  king  on  the 
23d  of  March  last^  when  he  was 
comppUed  to  fLj  from  his  capitalt 
declaring  the  army  in  consequence 
of  its  treason,  disbanded  ;  and  not 
only  confirming  that  decinrationy 
but  annomictng  the  organization  of 
anew  army^stiSiciently  ^trong  to  se- 
cure independence  widiout  and  tran- 
qnillity  within.  This  ordonnunce 
vras  followed  by  a  second,  declaring 
that  as  the  actual  force  of  the  army 
oicieds  a  peace  estabiishmenty  and 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  revenues 
of  dse  kingdom,  the  officers  least 
capable  of  active  service  will  be 
permitted  to  retire  on  half-pay.  By 
this  provision,  most  of  {he  officers 
who  served  under  Bonaparte  a  cer- 
tain period  will  be  dismissed,  while 
those  who  coroewitliin  its  operation 
are  precluded  from  re-enteringthe 
army  at  aay  future  period.  This 
edicts  wliich  mitigates  the  severity 
of  the  previous  order  for  their  total 
disbandment,  is  not  only  humane  in 
its  present  operation,  but  politic  in 
its  consequences. 

Louis  XVIIL  has  at  length  had 
recourse  to  measures  for  punish, 
ing  the  most  signal  of  the  ad* 
herents  of  of  Bonaparte.  VVe  have 
s«en  two  ordonnances^  the  fh'st 
of  which  degt^des  from  their 
rank  die  peers  who  accepted  seats 
in  the  chamber  nominated  by  Bo« 
naparte,  after  being  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  Louis  ;  the  second  di- 
rects 8ie  arrest  and  trial  of  eighteen 
general  or  other  officers^  who  be. 
tnijed  the  king  before  the  29d  of 
Mmh  (the  day  of  his  quitting 
Lide);  and  it  also  ordains  that 
tlloty-eight  other  persons  shall  re* 
the  from  Paris,  to  reside,  under  in- 
spection, in  such  parts  of  the  inte« 
nor  as  the  police  shall  indicate  to 
thein,  dll  the  chambers  shall  decide 
^"hich  of  them  shall  quit  the  king* 
dam,  and  which  be  l»ib«gbt  up  le 
the  tribmiiis. 


NtTHiaLAlfOfi 

The  sutes^general  of  the  United 
Nethedands  was  opened  on  the  0th, 
instant  by  his  majesty  in  penon,  at 
the  Hague.  In  the  address  male 
by  his  majesty,  he  observes^  thae  it 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  to  be  placed  n- 
der  one  sovereign ;  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  bound  together, 
by  the  same  laws  and  the  same  ih- 
stittttbns.  The  party*walls  whick 
other  circumstances  had  raised  be^ 
tween  them  had  ta  be  remottdf 
that  diey  might  now  regard  each ' 
other  as  inhabitants  of  one  houst 
and  children  of  the  same  family. 
The  allied  powers  concurred  ill 
these  views ;  and,  foidiful  to  the 
principle  of  maintaining  and  pte^ 
serving  what  is  already  establidiedy 
the  plan  of  the  existing  const!  tutioii' 
is  continued,  and  only  altered  as  fiir 
as  ctrcuinstances  render  necenary; 
«*-Aiter  alluding  to  the  glofiocm 
result  of  the  short  campaign  whidi 
h4d  occurred  while  theconsdtutioa  * 
wa's  under  revision,  hif  majesty  pro* 
ceeded  to  state  the  principal  securi* 
ties  for  public  liberty  presented  By 
that  code,  viz.'— The  inviolabilitie* 
of  the  judicial  authority^iberty  of 
conscience^no  property  can  be  cois- 
fiscated,  no  opinion  or  thought' 
checked--*the  meanisst  citisen  cal^' 
make  his  voice  be  heard  even  at 
the  throne— the  people  retain  their 
representation,  and  the  provisiomii ' 
assemblies  a  suitable  degree  of  p9^m- 
er.  The  burthens  of  the  state  ar« 
freely  voted,  and  equally  hornet 
The  revenues  are  accounted  for  ae«* 
cording  to  fixed  rules,  and  can  be 
applied  to  no  other  end  than  ser- 
vices useful  to  the  state,  to  publie 
instruction,  and  the  defence  (>f  the 
country.  The  regal  power,  is  ren- 
dered, by  a  constituiion,  sufficiently 
great  to  secure  the  welfare' oF  the 
comtmnnitV)  but  incapable  of  op* 
pfesiiwbr  hmnriiig  a  indhrxduaU 
^  (GS)  thi« 
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This  speech  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Van  liogendorp,  who,  as  pre- 
sident of  the  late  assembly,  offi- 
dated  as  president  tn  the  present 
meeting  of  the  states-general;  Mr. 
Van  Hogendorp,  in  the  coarse  of 
his  reply,  panegyrized  the  enlight- 
.  ened  understanding,  matare  judge- 
ment* and  unappalled  (inxiness  of 
his  sovereign,  and  paid  a  warm 
culogium  to  the  military  skill  and 
brayery  of  the  prince  o{  Orange. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hogendorp  an- 
ticipated the  most  solid  advantages 
from  the  union  of  the  Netherlands 
with  Holland. 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
fdlowing  the  example  of  prince 
Blucher,  has  ordered  1^0  of  the 
I>utch  and  Flemish  pictures,  taken 
from  his  subjects  to  adorn  the  Lou- 
vre»  to  be  sent  home. 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  has 
conferred  the  title  of  prince  of  Wa- 
terloo upon  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
^d  marquis  of  Heusden  upon  the 
eitrl  of  Clancarty, 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

*  The  king  of  Spain  is  said  to  have 
abolished  -all  the  edicts'  uguinst  the 
Jesuits  which  have  been  in  force 
since  1767,  and  restored  this  order 
to  the  possession  of  its  former  rights 
throughoijt  Spain. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Madrid, 
dated  July  19,  18J5:— "Prepara- 
tions are  making  at  Batres,  and  se- 
veral other  old  castles  of  the  Moor* 
iih  a^ra,  now  almost  in  ruins,  for 
confining  a  considerable  number  of 
LiiiraieSf  who  have  just  been  ar- 
rested. The  number  of  prisoners 
who  groan  in  dungeons  for  tl>eir 
political  opinions  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  51,000.'^ 

Letters  from  Carthagena^  dated 
July  1 8,  state,  that  a  courier  had 
arrived  with  tlie  intelligence  that 
the  Algerines  had  declared  war 
sigainst  Spain,  and  that  tlieir  cruiz?^ 


ershadmade  several  captures.  Im- 
mediately on  receiving  this  news, 
an  Algerine  frigate  and  a  brig, 
whidh  had  been  taken  by  the  Ame- 
ricans and  delivered  up  after  the 
peace,  and  wnich  were  both  lyinj^ 
at  Carthagena,  were  seized  at  that 
port  by  orders  from  the  Spanish 
government. 

Lord  Beresford  sailed  from  Lis- 
bon for  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  1 0th 
inst.  on  board  the  Portuguese  ship 
Fama,  captain  Mazza.  His  lord- 
ship's mission  has  for  its  object  the 
arrangement  of  certain  differences 
existing  between  the  Ponnguese 
government  and  the  prince  regent 
of  the  Brazils ;  and  great  hopes  are 
entertained  of  the  affair  bein^ 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue  by 
his  lordship's  mediation. 

BOW-STREET. 

On  Saturday  week,  Francis  Har- 
vey, of  Tavistock- row  Covent-gar- 
den,  was  charged  with  committing 
a  violent  assault  on  the  body  of 
Harriet  Stratford,  a  girl  who  has 
just  attained  her  sixteenth  year, who 
was  in  his  employ  as  a  servant :, she 
stated,  that  on  Thursday  the  pri- 
soner ordered  her  to  go  into  the 
garret,  where  he  wanted  her  |  she 
accordingly  went  there,  and  after 
Waiting  some  time,  he  entered  the 
garret  with  a  cord  and  a  new  birch 
broom,  which  he  had  sent  her  to 
purchase  for  the  occasion.  .  He  or- 
dered the  girl  to  strip,  which  she 
refused  to  dp.  He  then  proceeded 
to  take  off  her  clothes  by  force,  and 
continued  to  do  so  till  he  had  strip- 
ped her  entirely  naked  j  afterwards 
he  tied  her  wrists  together  with  the 
cord  he  had  brought  uith  him,  and 
then  tied  her  Up  \>y  the  cord  to  an 
iron  staple  at  the  top  of  the  room» 
and  then  began  to  flog  her  with  a^ 
large  rod»  and  continued  to  flog  her 
most  severely  for  about  a  quarter. 
of  ah  hour  or  twenty  minutes ;  the : 
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excrutiating  fain  inflicted  by  such 
continued  violence,  caused  her  to 
rvvist  and  turn  her  body  about  very 
much,  till  her  hands  worked  through 
the  loop  of  the  cord  with  which  s};e 
was  tied  up,  which  caused  her  body 
to   fall  on  the  floor,  the  noise  of 
which,  together  with  the  girl's  cries, 
brought  the  lodgers  in  the  hou^e 
to  her   assistance.     The    prisoner 
then  l«?ft  off  his  floggirig. — The  de- 
fence set  up  for  this  extraor dinar/ 
violence,  and  the  explanation  given 
by  the  girl, are,  that  some  days  since 
the  prisoner's  wife  gave  the   girl 
some  meat  for  her  dinner,  which 
had  been  kept  till  ^t  had  become  so 
bad  that  she  could  not  swallow  it. 
Her  mistress  told  her  she  should 
have  ito  more  victuals  till  she  did 
e.it  it  ;  and  she  kept  her  tlircat.  On 
the  following  day  the  girl  was  sent 
out  with  sixpence  to  pnrcliase  some 
cat's  and  dog's   meat;  when  the 
girl  being  extremely  hungry,  having 
been  kept  without  food  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  was  tempted,  instead 
of  buying  the  cat's  and  dog*Tj  meat 
vith  the  sixpence,  to  purchase  some 
mils  and  butter  for  herself.     On 
this  being  discovered  by  the  prison- 
er, he  applied  to  a  magistraie  to 
prosecute   the   girl  as  a  felon   for 
stealing  tlie  sixpence:  but  the  magi- 
stnue  refused  to  take  up  the  busi- 
ness   in    such   a   serious   manner, 
but  observed,  that  he  thought  he 
had  better  give  her  a  flogging  and 
turn  her  out  of  doors,  not  of  course 
suspecting  that  he  would  tosort  to 
such  an  outrageous  act. — Harvey 
was  ordered  to  find  bail  or  be  com- 
niitted,and  the  magistrate  informed 
him  he   should  expect  very  good 
bail.    Some  time  after,  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  prisoner  had  of- 
fered the  girl  5L  to  make  it  up,  tut 
it  was  said  that  the  lodgers  in  the 
h<mse  had  said,  if  it  cost  100/.  the 
priioner  should  be  prosecuted. 


GUILDHALL. 
THE  GHOST  or  ST.  ANDREW'S, 

25. —  James  CiU*ness,  a  youth 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
on  Friday  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrate upon  the  following  charge  5 
— Lee,  the  ofllcer,  stated,  that  for 
a  considerable  time  past  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sr.  Andrew's,  itoU' 
bom,  was  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  inquietude  and  alarm,  by  the 
nightly  assembly  of  a  number  of  thf 
lower  orders,  who  fancied  they  had 
seen,  or  were  to  see,  ♦*  a  ghost  j*' 
and  so  far  had  their  credulity  been 
imposed  upon,  that  many  of  them 
were  ready  to  make  affidavit  of  the* 
appearance  of  this  aerial  form.  The, 
crowd  and  disturbance,  however^ 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  and 
the  light-fingered  gentry  had  be- 
come so  numerous  and  successful, 
that  it  required  the  utmost  vigilance 
of  the  police  to  prevent  these  dis^ 
graceful  proceedings.  On  Thursday 
night,  as  usual,  the  place  became 
nearly  impassable,  and  at  about 
nine  o'clock  shouts  of  terror  and 
alarm  suddenly  burst  forth  on  every 
hand,  and  the  cry  of  "The  ghost!  **' 
became  geiveral !  Hundreds  now 
fl^d  ;  while  others,  braving  thejsu- 
pernatural  horrors  of  the  supposed 
spirit,  kept  their  ground.  The^ 
imaginary  ghost,  who  Had  been  ob- 
served skipping*  from  one  tomb- 
stone  to  another,  now  advanced  to 
the  gate,  and  having  ascended  the 
railing,  gave  first  a  hysteric  laugh, 
and  then  three  sepulchral  groans. 
The  bfficers,  however,  were  not  to 
be  imposed  upon,  and  the  pretend*  * 
ed  shadow  was  summoned  into  the 
street.  To  this  little  attention  was' 
paid ;  but  sufficient  assistance  being 
obtained,  he  was  dragged  down  and 
^secured,  when  at  length  the  spell 
was  broken,  and  "  airy  nothing  re- 
ceived a  local  habitation  and  a 
name."  Tlie  prisoner  was  dressed 
(G4)  in 
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in  a  white  jacket  aqd  trowsers,  and 
wote  on  bis  head  a  white  cotton 
cap.  U|)on  being  called  upon  by 
die  msfeistrate  for  his  defence,  he 
stated,  tnat  a  few  evenings  since  he 
bad  been  induced,  at  the  request  of 
9  gentleman,  to  enter  the  church- 
yard, and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
story  respecting  the  ghost*  For 
this  being  liberaUy  paid,he  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  soon  ascertained 
that  the  object  of  all  the  curiosity 
and  terror  which  had  prevailed, 
una  tiothing  more  than  a  tomb- 
stone, upon  which  the  moon  had 
^one  for  ieveral  nights !,  He  was 
himself  then  induced  to  **  keep  up 
the  joke,*'  more,  however,  with  a 
view  to  undeceive,  than  to  impose 
vpon  the  credulous  multitude.  The 
father  of  the  youth,  a  most  respect- 
able man,  appeared  on  the  behalf 
of  his  son,  and  undertook  to  gua- 
ranty his  future  conduct.  With  this 
promise,  after  a  suitable  warning, 
the  magistrate  discharged  him. 

FRANCE.  . 
THE  P&ESsi— REPORT  TO  THE  KING. 

Sire,-— Your  majesty,  by  your 
ordinance  ofithe  2d  of  this  month, 
took  oiF  all  the  restrictions  which 
die  law  of  the  Slst  October,  1814*, 
bad  placed  cn'the  liberty  of  the  press : 
but  m  all  times,  perhaps,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  the  same  extent  of 
liberty  to  the  publication  of  jour, 
pals  and  periodical  works ;  and  in 
the  existing  state  of  France  and  of 
£nrope,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
passions  which  the  powers  wish  to 
tranquillize,  the  journals  which 
foster  those  passions  and  excite 
them  ought  to  be  submitted  to  an* 
other  legislation.«-«-The  operation  of 
those  writings  in  e£fect  is  much 
more  rapid;  they  come  in  an  in« 
^tant  to  thousands  of  readers,  A 
whole  people  read  them  gratuitous- 
ly in  the  public  places ;  and  at  their 
number  is  limitedj  tbcy  cannot  of** 


&r  the  remedy  which  is  found  in 
^  mass  of  literary  productions, 
where  the  liberty  of  the  press  serves 
to  correct  itself.  These  same  wri- 
tings containing  news,  advertise- 
ments, complaints,  articles  which 
their  editors  receive  from  all  quar- 
ters, are  like  an  open  arena  for  all 
the  passions:  even  cupidity  finds 
its  advantage  jn  givmg  to  them  the 
exclusive  colour  of  such  or  such  a 
party.  Every  day  they  embroil  us 
with  the  foreigners,  and  rekindle 
distrust;  they  disconcert  the  gene- 
rous efforts  which  your  majesty  is 
making  to  unite  minds,  and  to  close 
the  wounds  of  the  state.  I  propose 
to  your  majesty  to  submit  all  the 
periodical  writings  to  the  superin-* 
tendance  of  a  commission  of  en- 
lightened and  moderate  men,  who, 
in  receiving  their  nomination  from 
your  majesty,  will  acquireindepend- 
ence  and  consideration.  I  have  the 
honour  to  present  to  your  majesty 
an  ordinance  on  this  subject. 

Duke  6f  Otranto. 
Paris,  Jug.  8,  1615. 

ORDINANCE  OF  THE  RING. 

Louis  by  the  grace  of  God,  &C4  &c« 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents 

come,  greeting:-^ 

Having  heard  oiu*  ministers,  and 
on  the  report  of  our  minister  of 
general  police,  we  have  ordered  as 
lollowsj 

Art.  1.  All  authorisations  given 
to  public  journals,  up  to  the  present 
momenta  whatever  the  nature  of 
these  journals  may  be^  are  revoked  ; 
and  nofie  of  the  s^d  journals  cau 
appear  without  receiving  fresh  au- 
thority  from  our  minister  general 
of  police,  before  the  10th  of  this 
present  month  of  August,  for  the 
journals  of  Paris;  and  before  the 
20th  of  August  for  those  of  the  de« 
partments. 

2.  All  periodical,  writings  shaljr 
be  submitted  to  the  ezaffiination  of 
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a  eommtsston^  whose  members  shall 
be  appointed  hj  us  on  the  px:esen- 
tation  of  our  minister  of  general 
police. 

Our  minister  of  general  police  is 
clisuged  with  the  execution  of  this 
ordinance. 

Given  at  the  Thuilleries,  Aug. 
8,  1815. 

(Signed)  Louis* 

(Countersigned) 

Duke  of  Otranto. 

ROYAL   ORDINANCE, 

Louis  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
France  and  Navarre^  to  all  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting:— 

Considering  that  it  is  urgent  to 
dr^nise  a  new  army,  while  that 
which  existed  shall  be,  according  to 
our  ordinance  of  the  2Sd  of  March, 
disbanded  :  considerinc:  also  that  the 


new  organization  ought  to  rest  on 
bases  which  may  secure  to  France 
its  independence  without,  and  its 
tranquillity  within;  that  as  much  as 
it  has  been  endeavoured  to  detach 
the  army  from  the  interests  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  make  it  the 
mere  instrument  of  a  personal  and 
inordinate  ambition,  so  much  it  is 
fjttine  for  the  public  order  to  main- 
tain that  which  is  about  to  be  form- 
ed in  the  principles  which  constitute 
a  truly  national  army:  wishing  for 
these  purposes  to  form  a  military 
foxce,  and  to  put  it  henceforth  in 
harmony  with  the  liberal  disposL- 
tions  of  our  constitutional  charter, 
by  establishing  in  the  army  a  disci- 
pline sufilcienQy  strong  to  guaran* 
ty  success  in  war,  and  to  maintain 
our  institutions  invariably,  if  new 
factions  should  again  threaten  to 
trouble  the  state,  we  have  ordained 
and  do  ordain  as  folio ws:'— 

1.  The  active  military  force  of 
France  shall  consist  of  86  legions 
<^  infantry,  of  three  battalioqsc^hi 
^igbl  regiments  of  fopt-artiUery^ 


four  regimeau  of  hotse^artilUaT:;.  au 
regiment  of  royal  carabineecs ;  si]|^ 
regiments  of  cuira«iers;  ten  regi* 
ments  of  dragoons,  and  twenty-fbur 
regimenu  of  chasseurs,  and  six  xe>* 
giments  of  hussars.  , 

,  2.  There  shall  be  formed  a  royal 
corps  of  engineers,  to  be  in  proftor- 
tion  with  the  general  organisation 
of  other  arms. 

S.  Our  war  secretaries  shall  pr^s* 
sent  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  the 
detailed  organisation  ofthedifiinv 
ent  corps. 

Given  at  Paris,  the  16th  day  of 
July.  (Signed)    Louis. 

(Countersigned) 
Marshal  Gout  ion  St.  Cyr. 

SUICIDJB.  J 

.  An  inquestf  was  held  at  Ports- 
mouth, on  Friday  se'nnight,  on  the 
body  of  Frances  Colvill,  who  died 
in  consequence  of  taking  a  quantity, 
of  arsenic.  The  deceased,  who  was 
about  24  years  of  age,  w^s  a  man« 
tua-maker.  She  had  received  the^ 
addresses  of  a  yOung  man  for  sonde 
time ;  tmt  he  at  length  perceivia§^ 
an  irritability  of  temper  in  her» 
abandoned  all  his  intentions  con- 
cerning her,  formed  a  similar  coci- 
nexion  with  another  young  womaSf, 
and  a  few  days  since,  was  married. 
This  last  act,  it  would  appear,  un- 
seated the  mind  of  the  deceased* 
and  she  conceived  a  dreadful  act  oh 
revei^.  On  Thursday  tnomiBg. 
she  purchased  a  pen^knife,  and  in- 
doing  so,  requested  to  have  one  aft 
long  in  the  blade  as  possible. .  Sh» 
then  went  to  a  neighbour's  bousoi 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  young 
man  to  come  thiuier,  as  a  gently 
man  wished  to  speak  to  him.  Whan 
he  came,  she  said,  «<  I  am  |^oing  to. 
London— will  yoa  not  dnnk  with- 
me  V  He  iu&t  usted  of  the  cup» 
and  returned  it.  She  said,  V  X  wish 
iv  had  been  poispnr-4  und^vtand 
(she  continued)  you  are  married  s 
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arc  yon  not  Jorry  for  ft  ?"  He  re- 
plied, «  No."  Instantly  she  shuf- 
fled the  f»en-knife  from  under  her 
^own  sleeve,  and  made  a  blow  at 
ihtm,  inflicting  a  deep  wound  on 
the  shoulder.  The  knife  was  bro- 
ken three  parts  oiF  by  the  violence 
<tf  the  thrust ;  but  with  the  remain- 
ing  part  she  continued  to  strike  at 
the  head,  until,  by  his  efforts,  she 
■was  disarmed.  She  then  left  the 
liouse^proceeded  to  a  druggist's  shop 
and  bought  a  quantity  of  arsenic, 
(under  pi  etence  that  it  was  to  poi- 
son rati,)  and  went  to  her  home  at 
Green's  field,  Gteen4ane.  There 
she  put  the  arsenic  into  a  cup,  filled 
it  up  from  the  pump,  and  drank  the 
principal  part  of  the  contents.  In 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  she  in- 
formed her  parents  and  neighbours 
of  what  she  had  done.  Medical  as- 
sistance was  sent  for ;  but  she  had 
taken  so  large  a  quantity  of  the 
poison,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  her  void  the  whole  of  it 
'from  her  stomach.  At  half-past 
five  in  the  evening  she  died.  .  Co- 
roner's v'erdicty-Lunacy. 

Thomas  Foster,  a  cutler,  and 
James  Low,  a  han--dresser,  both 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Wellclose- 
square,  were  a  few  days  back  drink- 
in?  together  at  a  public  house  in 
Well- street,  within  the  liberties  of 
the  Tower,  and  appeared  as  usual 
on  the  best  terms  of  friendship,  hav- 
ing been  acquainted  a  considerable 
tithe  ;  but  after  leaving  the  house, 
they  difiered  about  some  subiect 
introduced  in  conversation,  when 
an  altercation  took  place,  and  Low, 
without  any  previous  notice,  struck 
the  odier  a  violent  blow  anfl  knock- 
ed him  into  the  kennel,  when  the 
wheels  of  a  cart  which  happened  to 
be  passing  at  the  time,  passed  over 
bb  body,  and  injured  him  so  much 
diat  he  was  taken  in  a  senieless 
^tate  to  the  hosfital,  where  he  ex- 


pired. A  coroner's  inquest  has  been 
held  on  the  *  body  ,^  who  returned 
a  verdict  of  Manslaughter  against 
Low,  who.  has  absconded. 

A  t  the  Chester  assizes,  John  Har- 
rison was  found  guilty  of  violating 
his  own  daughter,  a  child  of  eleven 
years  of  age.  When  sentence  of 
death  wa&  pronounced,  he  fell  from 
the  -bar  in  a  state  of  insensibility. — 
Atthe?e  assizes,  William  O'Npil  was 
also  foa.id  guilty  of  a  highway  rob- 
bery ;  be  too  was  sentenced  m death, 
and  was  told  by  the  judge  (sir  W. 
Garrow)  to  expect  no  mercy. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDIKART. 

Downlng'Stretty  August  ^2. 
'Dispatch  received   from  lieut-gen. 

sir  R.  Brownrigg,   K.  B.  dated 

Feb.  2oth,  addressed  to  earl  Ba- 

thurst. 
British  Head-quarters^  Kandy^  Feb,  25. 

My  lord, — For  some  days -sub- 
sequent to  the  dale  of  the  last  dis- 
patch, which  I  had  thc^ honour  to 
address  to  your  lordship  on  Kan- 
dian  affairs,  dated  Jan.  16,  no  cirw 
cumstance  occurred  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  be  reported  to  your 
lordship,  the  several  divisions  of  the 
invading  force  being  partly  in  mov&» 
ment,  and  panly  preparing  to  move. 
—It  wsis  found,  however,  that  great 
and  apparently  insurmountable  diffi* 
culties  would  occur  in  provisioning 
the  troops,  on  so  many  routes^  with 
our  scanty  means  of  conveyance; 
and  I  determined  in  consequence 
on  a  modification  of  the  plan.  This 
alteration  consisted  chiefly  in  dis- 
posing the  march  of  the  troops  in 
snch  a  manner,  that  the  1st  and  2d 
divisions,  the  Sd  and  4th,  the  6th 
and  7th,  should  arrive  on  the  sanie 
line,  and,  at  certain  convenient 
points,  unite  together ;  an  arrange* 
ment  which,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
brought  the  supplying  of  the  army 
within  our  means,  and  laid  the- 
grouodwork  of  a  successful  progress 
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towards  the  several  assigned  peaces 
of  desttnatton  above  the  hills.'— On 
the  1st  of  Feb.  I  learnt,  by  a  letter 
of  the  30th  Jan.*  from  majot:  Hook, 
that  the  1st  division,  ander  the  com- 
mand of  that  officer,  had  reached 
Ganireyenne  situate  at  the  foot  of 
the  fiaiani  Mountaiils,.  and  on  the 
great  road  leading  through  ;he  pass 
or  Gravat  of  that  name  towards  the 
city  of  Kandy.-^Lieut.  O'Connell, 
with. the  2d  division,  was  close  in 
the  rear,  advancing  to  the  same 
point,  from  which  maj<)r  Hook  was 
then  to  diverge  to  the  left  towards 
Weywode,  in  the  Seven  Korles,  to 
co-operate  with  captain  de  Bassache, 
already  in  that  qnarter  with  a  small 
force,  formed  to  supply  the  absence 
of  the  auiiliary  corps  originally  ex- 
pected from  Madras. — No  serious 
opposition  was  made  to  the  advance 
of  these  divisions.  The  first  ad ikar 
of  the  king  of  Kandy,  by  name 
MolUgodde,  brother  to  the  dessave 
of  the  Three  Korles,  who  had  pre- 
viously  come  over  to  the  British  ter- 
ritory, and  himself  desi^ave  of  the 
Four  KorleS)  kept  hovering  in  front 
of  major  Hook's  march,  with  some 
followers,  but  had  intimated,  both 
to  major  Hook  and  Mr.  D'Oyley, 
that  he  was  de&iroas  to  join  the  Bri- 
tish standard,  and  was  only  prevent? 
ed  from^  doing  so  by  his  apprehen- 
sion for  the  fate  of  his  family,  who 
were  under  the  king*s  power  in  the 
capital,  but  whose  liberation  or 
escape  he  expected  as  soon  as  the 
troops  should  advance  sufficiently 
near  to  Kandy  to  induce  the  king  to 
retire  froni  that  place :   he  further 

gave  it  to.be  understood,  that  al- 
lough  he  was  obliged  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  firing,  he  would 
do  no  barm ;  and  in  all  these  points, 
although  his  assurances  could  not' 
in  prudence  be  fully  confided  in  at 
the  thne,  he  afterwards  faithfully 
k^t  hit  word    In  the  eveoing  cf  > 


this  day  (the  1st  of  February)  I  left 
Colombo  to  join  the  army,  and  pto- 
ceeded  by  the  route  of  Avissaha- 
vella  (usually  called  Sittawakka)^ 
and  through  the  Three  and  Four 
Korles  towards  lieut.-col.  O'Con- 
nell's^amp  at  Ganiteyenne.  Wh3e 
at  Kooroonagodde,  on  n  the  3d  of 
February,  a  letter  from  the  lieim* 
colonel,  dated  at  Ganiteyenne  on 
the  t^d,  informed,  that  the  advance 
of  that  division,  under  major  Mof« 
fatt,  oT  the  1st  Ceylon  regitnefi^ 
having  been  detached  to  support  a 
patrole  which  was  conceivea  to  be 
in  danger,  had  admnced  so  near  the 
fortified  post  whSch  commands  the 
Balani  pass,  tlrat  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  attack  it ;  and  it  had 
been  carried,  after  a  trifling  opposi* 
,tion.  At  Attypittya,  on  the  4tb,  I 
received  major  Hookas  report,  da-* 
ted  from  Gerigamme  the  preceding 
day,  apprizing  me  that  he  had  taken 
possession  or^that  strong  position 
and  the  neighbouring  hill-fort  cX 
Galgederah,  with  hardly  any  resist* 
ance,  and  no  loss.  On  the  6th  I 
reached  Ganiteyenne,  where  it  b^ 
came  necessary  to  halt  for  tome 
days,  to  jpive  time  for  the-concen* 
tration  or  the  divisions  iadvauiciag 
from  Trincomalee  and  the  east  side 
of  tlje  Kandian  territory.  Lieut*^- 
col.  O'Connell  was  encamped  here» 
and  major  Moflfatt  posted  at  Ame-  ■ 
noopoora,  one  mile  and  a  half  be^- 
yond  the  pass,  and  a  free  commudi- 
cation  open  between  the  two  corps. 
Here  the  adikar  Molligodde,  by « 
message  through  Mr.  D'Oyley,  tt* 
quested  permission  to  surrender  hiai- 
self  withw  the  banners  and  records  of 
the  Four  Korles,  of  which  he  is  dm* 
save,  having  received  intimation  of  - 
the  escape  of  his  family  from  Kaa- 
dy.  My  consent  being  siraified  to 
hmi,  he  on  the  8th  of  Febmary 
came  into  cunp  m  states  attended 
byanumborot  chiefs  of-theFour 
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Koito,  who-bftd  DM  ptemomAf  sip- 
pamdt  and  fomailj  gave  op  me 
ioMgnia  and  records  of  hit  dessave 
iQK^  th?  bands  of  Mr.  D'Oyiey, 
iit^oni  I  bad  depmed  as  comtnis* 
signer  on  the  part  of  the  British 
'Mvemment  to  confer  with  htm. 
Xtearaing  hy  repents  from  aiajor 
Kdlji  opmiDanding  the  3d  division, 
and  proceeding  through  the  pro- 
viaee  of  Sa^agam  and  Ourah  to- 
wHEds  the  Indulgasinha  pass,  that 
h^eottld  be  sufficiently  advanced  to 
suppo)  t  a  forward  movement  on  the 
pMt  of  lieut.-col.  O'Conneil  and  ma^ 
jor  Hook's  divi«ons«  1  on  the  10th 
djiecred  lieut.-coh  O'Conneil  to  as- 
cend the  pass,  and  occupy  major 
Moflatt'b  position*  sending  his  de- 
tafibment  a  little  in  advance ;  and 
oft  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I 
i^ncd  ihe  camp  at  Amenoopoora. — 
\I3ie  adikar  Cheylapola,  who  had 
followed  my  progress  as  far  as  Gani- 
tvyenne,  proposed  to  take  a  difierent 
riMite  from  thcoce ;  and  being  fur- 
niihed*  with  an  escort  of  about  50 
afeti»  proceeded  up  the.  mountains* 
bf^a  road  to  the  right,  leading  into 
tW  ppovince  o^*  Oiidinoora»  tne  in- 
habiMits  of  which  he  was  desirous 
t»«onMnuftica(fr  with.  Late  in  the 
eiNVMng  of  the  lith  a  report  wm 
bcmigibt  to  Mr.  D'Oyley»  that  ^  d^ 
Tjsiottaf  the  British  cruops,  supposed 
to  be  that  dommanded  by  major 
ifa^H  hadreached'  Kattugadotle,  a 
ferry  of  the  great  river  called  Ma* 
hapiliigaiin^  about  three  miles  di* 
slaat  trora  KdMidy  ;  that  the  king  had 
quitted  the  capital;  and  that  the  de* 
fmccs  ait  Gvnarooha,  another  ferry 
ok  the  same  river,  about  an  equal 
daisance  from  the  city»  were  abaii^ 
i^f^  A  patmley  sent  for^^ard  du* 
ritft  the  niglit»  tmder  the  connaand 
ofimajor  Brownriggt  reached  Gon»» 
rooha  early  in  tne*  mornings  ajKl> 
fdnfing  the  rivers  ascertained  the 
tratbi  d  tbe»  infidUgencer  iut  aB  iti» 


partSb  Btffcteries  of  gteater  extnt 
w^ce  erected  herei  reaching  firom 
the  common  place  of  crossing  for  z 
consideraUe  distance  along  the  op« 
'posite  -bank,  and  commanding  tbe 
ford ;'  bttt  were  endrely  des  itute  of 
either  men  or  guns. .  Hideous  ob- 
jects of  the  king's  resentment  hoe 
presented  themselves,  in  the  remains 
of  poor  wretches  stuck  up  on  poles 
on  both  sides  of  the  river«  seven  of 
which  were  full  in  view  at  the  kxrjf 
and  the  whole  number  counted  m 
that  neighbourhood  Wiis  nineteeo. 
Major  Mo&tt,  with  the  advance  of 
the  2d  division^  being  a  few  milssia 
front  of  the  general  encampment^ 
was  by  major  Brownrigg«  on  his 
return  with  the  patrole»  directed  to 
proceed  forward  to  Gonarooha,  in 
consequence  of  my  orders  to  that 
efEect.— On  learning  the  fbregomg 
particulars,  I  on  the  12th  dispatch- 
ed major  Willerman,  deputy  quait.* 
mast-gen*  towards  Kandy*  with  in- 
structions to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  injury  to  persons  or  property,  by 
prohibiting  the  entry  cf  the  troops 
within  the  gates  of  the  city,  other* 
wise  than  as.guaxxis,  under  such  dis- 
position as  major  Wilferirum  might 
judge  advisable.*— Mr.  lyOylcTt 
who  had  accompanied  the  pamle 
the  pieceding  evening*  remained 
at  Gbnarooha  until  joined  by  major 
Mofiattfs  detachment,  vrith  which, 
bemre-  the  arrival  of  major  Willer- 
man,. he  had  advanced  to  the  city, 
which  was  found  enUrely  deserted 
of  inhabitants,  and  stripped  of  all 
property ;  empty  chests,  baskets  aad 
mats,  were  the  only  things  fbond, 
except  some  few  articles  of  fnmi- 
ture^  not  pur  table  enough  nor  of  saf« 
fiicient  value  to  be  removed^— The 
detachment  encamped  withoot  the 
gate.-^On  the  12kh  in  the  momiag 
1  left  the  position  at  Amenoospeem 
with  UeoBC-caL  (yConndl's  demon, 
vHA  Icnised  t(i  bak at »eoave- 
«   nient 
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vknt  place  on  the  oth«r  side  of  the 
rhrer,  proceeding  myteif  to  the  king^s 
mnarft  between  Gonaroeha  and 
m  town,  where  I  passed  the  night» 
and  on  the  following  day  entered 
Kandf  with  mj  personal  suite, 
and  fised  mj  head«^uarters  in  the 

ece.— In  the  mean  time  I  had 
Bt  by  reports  from  major  Hoolc» 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  advance, 
in  prosecution  of  a  plan  formed  with 
captain  de  Bussache,  who  with  his 
detachment  had  ascended  the  Jal- 
toewre  GraveCy.and  was  in  coramu* 
nication  with  the  first  division,  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  left.— Infor- 
nation  which  those  officers  had  re^ 
ceived  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
big  was  about  to  fiy,  and  that  the 
only  remainintr  hope  of  securing  him 
1KU  by  a  rapid  and  secret  movement 
of  those  two. corps.  I  was  apprized 
by  major  Kelly  that  he  had,  after  a 
nint  resistance  by  the  enemy,  pos* 
sessed  himself  of  the  batteries  com* 
nanding  the  Idalgasinha  pass,  and 
ascended  the  mountains.  A  subse* 
Qoent  letter  of  the  Idth  announced 
toe  further  progress  of  this  division 
as  far  as  Maturate,  and  by  one  dated 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  at 
Maugala  Dobbada  Ganeure,  one 
day's  march  from  Haugeraukette» 
leceived  by  me  on  the  14th,  soon 
after  the  reaching  the  palace,  I  was 
ififormed  of  major  Kelly  having 
Kned  (together  with  a  great  deal 
of  treasure)  a  number  of  women 
and  children,  whom  he  considered 
te  be  of  the  king's  family ;  but  this 
idea  was  atterwards  found  errone- 
ous, though  several  of  the  women 
proved  iq  be  related  and  allied  to 
persons  of  the  king's  retinue.  The 
Creature  is  reported  to  consist  of-sil 
^r  coins  of  different  descrxpcions» 
household  implements  and  orna- 
"jenti  of  silver,  to  the  weight  of 
*0Qt  IQQOlbs. 


No  report  had  twen  TOTKSved  <tf 

major  MackayN  aoproach,  widi  4ge 
4th  division,  from  Trtncomalieei  kmt 
I  calculated  with  confidence  that  he 
mast  be  within  two  or  three  days 
march.  I  had  learnt  by  repoMs 
from  major-gen.  Jackson,  that  ttM- 
withsunding  the  most  zeal<itn  Mtf 
anxious  exertions  on  his  part,  the 
movement  of  the  6th  divvsionkMl 
been  retarded  much  beyond  the  a^ 
pointed  time,  bj  unavoidable  ^4ml 
insurmoemtable  difficulties  in  4lle 
means  of  carriage  ;  and  coneeivln{^ 
that  the  strongtn  and  dis position  4f 
the  troops  already  in  the  field  woofei 
prove  sufficient  to  accomplish  die 
objects  of  the  campaign,  I  addrened 
gen.  Jackson  on  the  16th  inst«  ooiMI* 
t^manding  the  march  -of  the  Mi 
division,  asid  the  return  of  any  p«f« 
tion  of  it  that  might  be  on  the  mam. 

It  resulted  mm  this  sitoatioB^f 
the  troopt>  that  the  king,  who  wits 
known  to  be  in  the  dessavany  of 
Dombera^  with  a  small  number  Of , 
adherents*  was  so  environeid  m  to 
render  his  escape  extremely  dMi« 
cult;  and  if  he  did  succeed  in  ge^iiog; 
through  the  pass  leading  to  his  last 
place  of  refuge,  tlie  monntaias  0f 
Bintenni,  capt.  Anderson  of  die 
1 9th  regiment,  commanding  the  Tifc 
division  from  Barticalao,  would  ar- 
rive at  that  point,  with  every  pn>- 
babilitj  of  ittterceptmg  him. 

I  now  made  a  claim  on  the  adikar 
Eheylapola,  for  the  pevformance^ 
his  promise  to  raise  the  people  "if 
these  province^  so  as  to  prevent  dlfc 
king's  escape,  and  to  ascettam  die 
precise  place  of  his  retreat»  to  tdikti 
a  deuchment  might  be  sent  to  mak^ 
him  prisoner.  'Diis  task  the  sMok 
undertook  with  alacrity  and  conA. 
dence,  offering  to  proceed  to  Domu 
bera  in  person:  dispositions  -vpm^ 
made  for  the  proposed  purpo0e»  by 
preparing  a  detacHintnt  to  aoMM- 
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risotts  of  tl^  colony*  I  am  aoiK 
occupied  in  retummg  to  their  fbr- 
mer  stations  such  parts  of  the  troops 
•s  will  not  be  required  to  remain 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
govetnttieat  in  the  interior.— I  am 
not  yet  prepared  tq  present  to  your 
brdsUp  any  comected  yiew  of  the 
coa^dtcated  and  important  consi- 
derations* of  a  political  and  civil 
fiatmvy  which  arise  oat  of  this 
groat  change :  these  I  shall  there* 
rare  reseiVe  for  a  separate  dispatch^ 
tnd  conclude  the  present  with  soli- 
oiling  yoor  lordsmp  to  do  me  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  his  royal 
liigimess  the  prince  regent  the  ez« 
liression  of  my  humble  congratu* 
lations,  in  being  enabled,  by  the 
speedy  and  happy  issue  of  a  cam- 
paign ending,  widi  die  unparalleled 
good  fortune  of  not  lo»ng  a  single 
loe^  to  tender  for  his  royal  high- 
ness's  acc^tance  the  duties  of  a 
new  and  industrious  hardy  race  of 
people,  and  the  possession  of  a  ter- 
ritory bountifully  endowed  with 
natural  gifts,  and  requiring  only 
the  UessmM  of  a  just  government, 
aiv  equitable  administration  of  jus* 
lice,  and  the  indulgent  care  and 
^Kou^tenance  of  a  humane  and  gra- 
cious prince*  ~  My  son,  major 
Bromuigg,  is  charged,  with  the 
banner  ot  Kandy,  to  be  laid,  with 

Sr  most  respectful  duty,  at  the  feet 
his  royal  highness  tne  prince  re- 
gent. 

The  fiorco  of  the  allied  troops 
now  in  the  territory  of  France  is 
iaid  to  be  as  follows ;— Austrians^ 
S5(X00O;  Prussians,  250,000;  Ros- 
asans^  flOCVOOO ;  English,  Hanove* 
riasis,  &c.  xxniir  die  command  of 
^  duke  of  Wellbgton,  80,000  { 
Bavarians,  WurteHmergbers,  Bcc. 
110,000;  in  alU  890,000.  If  we 
add  die  staff  officers,  and  persons 
bdonp^is^  to  Aa$  r^iiiiue  of  the 
ioveieig&s^  die  siatm  of  tke  gene* 


rals  and  ofltoers,  tec  te«,  the  num- 
ber of  the  allies  hi  France  will 
amount  to  near  1^000,000. 
swiTzsaLAnn. 

The  affairs  of  SwitzerLmd  appear 
to  be  at  length  settled,  by  the  re^ 
admission  of  the  Canton  of  Lower 
Underwald  into  the  c<MtEederation. 

SEPTEMBER. 

SPAIN. 

!•  —  The  allied  sovereigns  at 
Paris  have  strongly  remonstrated 
with  Ferdinand  Vll.  reacting  his 
past  conduct  to  the  members  of  die 
cortes,  and  those  other  of  his  de- 
serving subjects  who  aided  so  mndi 
in  the  liberation  of  Spain.'  The 
last  persons  condemned  by  the  iD«>, 
quisitorial  tribunal  of  Ferdinand 
for  being  LiherahSf  have,  in  conse^ 
quence,  been  lighter  <kalt  with  than 
any  of  those  before  condemned. 

WEST  INDIES. 

4. — It  is  with  much  pleasure 
we  announce  the  surrender  of  Gua^ 
daloupe,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
to  a  British  military  and  naval 
expedition  fitted  out  in  the  West 
ladies  under  the  command  of  sir 
Jamea  Leith  and  admiral  Dmham. 
The  principal  ardcle  of  the  capitu- 
lation is  that  the  governor  (admiral 
count  Linois),  the  second  in  com- 
mand (general  Boyer),  and  all  the 
troops  of  the  line,  diall  be  sent  to 
France  as  prisoners  of  vrar,  to  be 
at  thedisposal  of  the  dnke  oif  Wel- 
lington. This  service  was  perform* 
ed  with  very  inconsiderable  loss  on 
the  part  of  his  nujesty's  forces :  the 
shipVihg  got  so  iieai-  to  the  shofe^ 
that  the  troops  were  enad>led  to  land 
under,  their  cover,  without  losst 
and  in  the  atuck  only  16  men 
were  kilkd,and  captain  Lynch,  65d 
fix)C»  severely,  lieutramA  Reickardsi 
9^h  fbot>  djghtly,  and  47  tm 
#ottndedi  Tbe  ctseinr  Iia4  ^Mff 
MO-UlMaiid  ffoonled^buioooC^ 
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ficer  of  di&iiacticn  was  among  the 
number.  Both  tn  this  and  in  the 
affair  of  Martini  que,  sir  James 
Leich  appears  to  have  conducted 
himself,  in  very  critical  circunK 
stances,  with  admirable  pr3n:ipii- 
tude,  spirit,  and  decision. 

NETHERLANi>S. 
TMS  INAUOURATION  OF  THE  KING. 

Brusseh,  Sept.  21.  Last  evening 
^e  proclamation  of  the  heralds,  a 
salute  of  101  cannon,  and  ringing 
of  bells,  announced  the  ceremony 
of  this  day.  This  mornbg  at  se- 
ven the  same  salute  was  repeated. 
At  half  past  nine,  tiie  states-general 
.were  assembled  in  the  hall  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  to  wait  for  his  ma- 
jesty. At  eleven  the  king  left  his 
p:ilace,  with  a  numerous  and  bril- 
liant suite.  His  majesty  having 
liking  his  seat  upon  the  throne  de- 
livered the  following  speech : 
*•  High  and  irignty  lords, 
"The  day  on  which  I  behold 
states  -  general,  chosen  from  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
assembled  round  this  throne,  fulfils 
one  of  the  most  ardent  desires  of 
my  heart.  The  intimate  and  solid 
union  of  these  provinces  was,  near 
^lee  centuries  ago,  the  object  of  a 
prince,  who,  more  happy  tlian  many 
of  his  ancestors  and  his  successors, 
had  been  educated  in  this  country, 
^d  who  was  never  denied  to  pos- 
sess piofound  knowledge  of  ^  its 
yants,  and  a  sincere  attachment  to 
its  interests.  Charles  V.  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Netherlands,  to  be 
^^PPy  s^d  independoit,  should  not 
ODiy  obey  the. same  sovereign,  but 
also  be  governed  by  the  same  gene- 
ral laws.  He,  however,  was  not 
^owed  to  dedicate  his  life  to  this 
salutary  work  ;  and  instead  of  the 
^on  so  much  desired  by  hiipy  as 
)*<U  as  by  his  ^isciple  William  I. 
J^  Wats  necessary  to  submit  to  me- 
lancholy separation.  At  what  pc- 
1815: 


riod  were  the  results  of  this  sepa^ 
ration  more  shocking,  more  facal^ 
tlian  in  these  latter  years,  and  what 
generation  has  been  in  a  higher.  dd« 
gree  than  ours  the  witness  and  the 
victim  of  them?  ,  The  supreme 
authority  had  passed  into  foreign 
hands ;  even  the  shadow  of  otir  pai> 
litical  existence  had  disappeared^ 
and  the  name  of  the  Belgic  people. 
WLis  effaced  no  less  than  their  pow» 
er«  But  our  characteristic  man* 
ners,  good  faith,  respect  for  reltgi«- 
ous  ideas,  attachment  to  the  insti- 
tutions and  customs  of  our  fathers* 
were  preserved,  and  formed  a 
scarcely  visible,  but  durable  bond 
of  union  between  all  these. pro? 
vinces.  And  thus  it  was,  that  iXO^ 
mediately  after  these  ever-memo- 
rable events,  which  permitted  the 
establishment  of  the  Belgic  jxi^ 
narchy.«  its  divers  elements  seemed 
voluntarily  to  present  themselve^f 
and  in  all  the  parts  was  seen  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to  unite  in  one  and  the 
same  centre.  Now  that  this  edifice 
exists,  it  is  we,  high  and  might j. 
lords,  who  are  answerable  to  our; 
country  and  to  posterity  for  its  pre- 
servation. In  the  important  duties 
which  are  my  lot",  I  depend  upoi^ 
your  co-operation  and  your  patriotic; 
zeal.  Difficulties  may  aiise ;  but 
no  really  great  work  is^free  from, 
them  ;  and  how  can  they  alarpi^ 
Belgium,  to  which  Providencerhas' 
granted  such  signal  favours  ?  Fre^: 
from  internal  dissentions  and  ajei* 
tations,  my  subjects  have  been  able, 
to,  give  themselves  up,  without 
constraint,  to  their  ancient  in- 
dustry. Commerce  flonrishes., 
Tranquillity  reigns  in  the  coun- 
try as  in  the  towns;  the  temples 
and  public  worship  are  every, 
where  honoured.  The  ease  spiead 
over  almost  all  the  parts  of  the. 
kingdom  has  served  to  animate, 
and \elieTe  those  which  have  snf- 
(H)  feitd 
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feed  hy  theeiects  of  war ;  and  one 
wdold  tven  say  that  this, war  itself 
has  burst  fotth  in  oiir  neighbour- 
ho6d  Only  to  render  Brussels  a  wit* 
tteb  of  the  courage  of  oil  r  defenders, 
and  of  their  intrepid  allies,  to  make 
the  virtues  of  charity  and  benefi- 
tehce  shine  there  with  a  lustre  hi- 
therto unknown :  in  a  word,  to  in* 
Spil«  us  to  cherish  every  where  mu- 
tual sentiments,  benevolence,  con* 
€dence,  and  esteem.  It  is  for  you, 
high  and  mighty  lords,  to  cultivate 
these  precious  seeds.  Let  us  never 
fei^et  that  concord  is  the  best  gua* 
ttmtee  of  common  security.  Ma- 
nliest, on  every  occasion,  that  de- 
siHi  of  good,  Uiat  devotion  to  the 
gteeral  interests  of  the  kingdom, 
ff4iich  characterize  the  enlightened 
tlfttriot;  and  by  the  influence  of 
yokr  example,  let  the  love  of  liberty, 
iittd  df  the  institutions  which  pro- 
tect it,  b6  soon  cemented  in  every 
heart.  Happy  will  be  then  the 
Ihonarchy  of  the  Belgians^  and 
happy  the  sovereign,  wno,  strong 
in  thetr  confidence  and  their  affec- 
'tioiH,  diall  guide  them  in  the  ca- 
iter  of  prosperity  and  of  gloi^." 

Co«int  de  Thienues,  president  of 
tfie  first  chamber,  made  a  suitable 

i>?ply. 

As  Joon  as  the  sitting  had  been 
opened,  hts  majesty  repaired  with 
hts  siiite  to  the  rlaceRo^ale,  where 
h^  arrived  at  1  o'dlock.  The  streets, 
IRled  with  immense  crowds,  re- 
manded ^ith  acclamations  and  cries 
a^^FivtkRwP*  llie  platform 
vHliere  the  mau^ration  took  place 
vas  richly  adorned,  a  magnincent 
canopy  of  crimson  velvet  embroi- 
dered with  g6ld  ^as  placed  upon  it, 
as  wi&ll  as  elegantly  adorned  seats 
Tor  ^  l^ersQiis  who  attended  this 
ahgttst'cerembnr.  The  queen,  and 
the  princesses  da«'agcr  of  Orah^i^e 
arfid  Brwiiwick  vfet^  Ut  th«  bnlcony 
ijf  an  hotel  opposite  the  i5latfbrm. 


After  the  oath  fwhidi  was  pro- 
nounced with  an  energy  that  didnot 
escape  notice),  the  solemn  declara- 
tion fixed  by  the  54th  act  of  the  con- 
stitution was  delivered  in  the  two 
languages  by  the  presidents  of  the 
first  and  second  chambers.  Then 
the  king-at-arms  cried  "  Long  Bvf 
the  Kinr  /  "  which  was  repeated  by 
the  multitude.  Medals  struck  for 
tlie  occasion  were  thrown  among 
the  people ;  they  are  well  executed, 
having  on  one  side  his  majesty's 
bust,  with  the  inscription,  "  IVtlh. 
Nasi.  Belg.  Rex,  Luxcmb.  M.  Dux:' 
(William  of  Nassau,  king  of  Bel- 
gium, grand  duke  of  l.uxemborg;) 
and  on  the  reverse,  **  Pa/r.  Sal 
Reg.  et  Or  J.  Soien.  Sacram,  assertM,** 
(The  public  happiness  confirmed  by 
the  solemn  oath  of  the  king  an^ 
the  states.)  M.DCCC.XV* 

The  procession  then  repaired  oa 
foot  to  the  cathedral.     His  majesty 
wore  the  cloak  of  the  ancient  sove- 
reigns, a  noble   and   magnificent 
costume. — A  canopy  was  erected 
for  his  majesty,  while  the  principal 
personages  of  the  monaroiy  were 
ranged  in  the  choir,  which  was 
adorned  with  the  fandous  tapestry 
so  renowned  in  that  country,  and 
which  retains  all  the  splendour  of 
its  colours.    After  the   Tc  Deum 
the  kin^  returned  to  the  palace; 
and  having  the  queen  on  his  ligKlt 
hand,  and  on  his  left  the  princesses 
df  Orange    and    Bmnswick*   the 
prince  royal,  and  his  brodier  prince 
Frederick,  a  little  behind  (tkeCMo- 
pany  d^^iite  of  the  city  guard  being 
placed  opposite  the  palace  and  the 
other  companies  on  eaeh  side},  his 
majesty  saw  from  a'  Mc^y  the 
troops  of  all  arms  file'  off  "U^re 
him  ;  and  this '  review  <#fcs  kittr- 
rupted  only  by  cries  ot  **  Zny  Sve 
the  Kmgr    ^  LimfS^4it,qweifr 
Iii  the  e^hin^  ws  city  ^  hrfl- 
liabtly  Ulbmbated. 

«.  We 
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6.  The  marquis  of  Anglesea,  on 
his  way  to  his  family-seat,  was  re- 
ceived with  triumphal  honours  at 
tbe  city  of  Lichfield.  The  corpo- 
ration addressed -him  in  suitable 
tertns  of  eulogy,  and  tbe  recorder 
with'  appropriate  congratulations 
presented  the  sword  voted  to  him. 
His  lordship  made  a  grateful  and 
modest  reply,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  most  interesting  passage: 
--''In  respect  to  that  great,  illus^ 
trlous,  and  beloved  commander, 
under  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
serve,  I  am  quite  unable  to  speak 
of  him  in  any  thing  like  due  terms 
of  praise.  If  I  were  to  attempt  it, 
I  teel  conscious  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  absKidon  such  an  inten- 
tion. In  that  arduous  contest  which 
has  led  to  such  important  results, 
our  troops,  under  any  other  com- 
mander, must,  I  conceive,  have 
failed.  With  any  other  troops  under 
that  great  chieftain,  the  struggle 
must  have  been  unsuccessful.  It 
Required  and  tried  equally  the  skill 
and  the  valour  of  our  resources. — 
For  myself,  gentlemen,  I  had  little 
more  than  a  plain  duty  to  fulfil. 
With  such  zeal  in  my  officers,  and 
devotion  in  my  soldiers,  I  had  only 
to  lead  them  into  combap— Gen- 
tlemen, I  shall  ever  regard  this 
token  (the  sword)  of  your  esteem 
and^pprobation  with  the  proudest 
feelings  of  j^teful  remembrance ; 
«tid  shall  gird  this  sword  on  my 
side  with  just  emotions  of  pride. 
Iliough  in  future  I  cannot  look 
Foi^ward  to  the  hope  of  thatactivity 
tnd  \ngotir  which  I  have  fortaerly 
fcwjoyed,  biit  must  in  a  degree  cal- 
ctuate  on  an  impaired  state  of  bo- 
dily health,  and  an  occasional  lan- 
•gttof  and  feebleness  of  mind  conse- 
quent upon  sttch  indisposition  ;  yet 
'^Hftn  1  feel  this  Sword  by  my  side, 
I  ihall  derive  new  strength  and  vi- 
gour from  the'  recoHectiohl  it  will 


ejtcite.—- Gentlemen,*  I  can  add  no 
more  than  that  I  shall  ever  remem* 
ber  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of 
pleasure,  the  honour  which  your 
kindness  has  conferred  upon  me.'* 

9.  The  chapel  at  the  East  India 
college  has  been  lately  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  London,  who  was 
accompanied  to  that  institution  by 
the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  the 
chiincellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
right  hon.  John  Sulfivan;  and  was 
met  there  by  the  chairman  and  se- 
veral of  tlic  directors  of  the  East 
India  company.  After  the  usual 
service  on  such  occasions,  at  which 
several  of  the  neighbouring  clergy 
and  ladies  attended,  and  an  able  ap* 
propriate  discourse  preached  by  the 
rev.  Dr,  Batten,  the  principal  of  the 
college,  a  good  part  of  the  students 
received  confirmation  from  the  bi- 
shop. 

12.  As  some  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  digging  a  cellar  at  Mr» 
Simms's,  at  the  King*s  Holm,  near 
Gloucester,  they  discovered  a  stone 
coffin  of  large  dimensions.  On  re- 
moving the  fid  (len  inches  in  thick* 
ness)  they  found  inclosed  therein  a 
leaden  coffin,  containing  a  com- 
plete skeleton,  with  the  arms  folded 
across  the  breast.  Several  coffins 
of  the  same  kind  have,  at  different 
times,  been  found  on  these  premises; 
also  urns  filled  wntb  ashes,  ancient 
military  weapons,  Roman  steel- 
yards or  balances,  and  coins  of  the 
latter  empire.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  King's  Holm  having  been  a  sta- 
tion ot  considerable  importance ; 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that, 
the  principal  partbf  Gloucester  lay 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Romans* 

16*  The  72d  annual  conference 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  com- 
menced in  Manchester  on  the  31st 
July,  and  concluded  on  the  18th  of 
August.  Mr.  John  Barber  wai 
chosen  president,*  and.  Mr.  \fabez 
(H2)  Bunt. 
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Buntingy  secretary,  —  Upwards  of 
S60  preachars  attended.  Oa  exa- 
mining the  state  of  the  numerous 
societies  ill  this  extensive  connexion, 
it  appears  that  there  is  an  increase 
of  8000  members.  The  reports 
irom  the  missionaries  who  sailed 
witli  the  late  rev,  Dr%  Coke  to  Cey* 
lon»  as  well  as  the  other  accounts 
from  die  West  Indies,  Canada,  &c. 
were  satisfactory  to  the  society. 
Nearly  fifty  preachers  were  admit* 
ted  into  full  connexion,  after  pass- 
ing the  time  of  tlieir  probation 
(four  years)  ;  and  more  than  that 
number  arc  taken  on  trial.  The 
number  of  metliodists  at  present  in 
the  connexion  is  180,661. 

At  the  late  Northamberland  as- 
sizes, in  the  case  of  Grey  v.  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  in  which 
a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plain- 
tiflj  Mr.  justice  Bailey  laid  it  down, 
that  the  lord  of  a  manor  owned  the 
mines  in  the  copyhold  estates  in 
that  manor,  but  then  that  lord 
could  work  only  under  ground;  he 
could  not  break  the  surrace  without 
the  consent  of  the  copyholder,  un- 
less he  could  prove  his  right  by 
custom* 

21.  It  havmg  been  dtemGd  ne- 
cessary for  a  re-marriage  to  take 
place  with  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Cumberl^id  in  England,  in  the  case 
of  succession  to  the  crown,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  solemni- 
zatio^  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
they  were  approaching  towards  En- 
gland; for  which  purpose  the  prince 
regent,  the  lord  chancellor,  5cc.  had 
be&i  detained  in  London  for  some 
time.  The  ceremony  took  place 
on  August  29.  Although  it  was 
considered  a  private  ceremony,  yet 
some  of  the  spl^^ndour  of  the  court 
was  observed.  The  company  in- 
.  vited  began  to  arrive  soon  after  (Lve 
o^clock,  including  the  dukes  of 
Yozky  Clarence^  and  £ent«    At 


six  o'clock  two  of  the  fn-ince  re- 
cent's  carriages  went  to  Cumber- 
land House,  to  fetch  their  royal 
highnesses.  They  arrived  at  Carl- 
ton House  at  a  quarter  past  six 
o'clock.  Their  royal  highnesses 
were  attended  by  the  duke  df  Meek- 
Icnburg,  colonel  Thornton,  and  a 
foreign  countess  who  accompanied 
the  duchess  to  England,  and  ma^ 
dame  Deber^.  The  duchess  wore 
a  white  satin  robe  embroidered 
with  gold,  with  an  immense  tncia 
supposed  to  be  five  yards.  Her 
head-dress  was  a  tiara  and  dacv.1 
coronet,  with  a  profusion  of  dia- 
monds and  other  jewels.  The  prince 
regent  handed  her  from  the  car- 
riage through  the  state  rooms.  In 
a  short  time  after,  every  thing  being 
arranged  for  the  ceremony  to  be 
performed  under  the  throne,  a  tem- 
porary altar  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  having  been  put  up,  the  re- 

fent  entered  the  room,  handing  the 
uchess,  followed  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  and  their  suite,  the 
dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Kent,  aiid 
Mecklenburg  ;  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  the  great  officers 
"of  the  household;  baroness  Wbe- 
tingham,  and  other  persons  of  dn 
stinction.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury then  proceeded  to  read  what 
is  called  the  long  service  upon  this 
occasion :  and  the  responses  were 
made  by  the  bishop  of  London  and 
the  rev.  Mr.  Blomberg^  the  clerk  of 
the  closet.  The  regent  did  what  is 
generally  termed  give,  away  Ae 
bride. — ^After  the  marriage,  the  re- 
gent entertained  his  roysu  rdatives 
and  other  distinguished  characters 
with  a  most  sumptuous  dinner. 

28.  Thomas  Bell  and  William 

Lewis,  esors.  were  this  day  elected 

to  serve  tae  offices  of  sberifis  of 
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London  and  Middlesex.— William 
Raver,  'I'homas  Hodson,  Thomas 
Chapman,  and  John  Gladstone, 
esqrj,  have  been  excused,  by  the 
payment  of  the  usual  fine,  or  other- 
wise. 

OCTOBER.      . 

IRELAND. 

1.— The  disturbed  state  of  vari- 
ous districts  in  Irelaml  has  called 
for  serious  attention  from  the  seat  of 
empire.  The  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ances arises  from  a  determination 
of  the  disaffected  toresist  thealleged 
evil  of  tithes. — Notwithstanding  se- 
veral baronies  of  the  county  Tip- 
perary  are  proclaimed,  the  rioters 
continue  their  depredations  in  the 
coUectinn  of  fire-arms,  and  in  other 
outrages.  A  young  man  was  killed 
at  Burrisaleagh,  in  defence  of  a 
house  agamst  a  body  of  armed  men, 
who  attacked  it  ineffectually.— A 
proclamation  by  the  insurgents  was 
lately  posted  on  the  bridge  of  Clon- 
mel,  commanding  the  Irish  people 
to  abolish  all  the  little  mischievous 
distinctions  and  party  feuds  of  Ca- 
ravats  and  Shannvests,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  and  to  stick  to  the  one 
great  cause,  to  cut  down  the  tithe 
proctors,  and  those  that  gain  by  the 
(ithes.  In  several  instances  the  riot-* 
ers  have  been  foiled,  and  some  of 
them  killed  in  attempts  to  procure 
arms  from  the  farmers  and  gentry; 
though  in  too  many  cases  they  have 
succeeded. — The  counties  of  Lime- 
rick,  Waterford,  Monaghan,  and 
Kilkenny,  are  also  in  so  disturbed  a 
state  as  to  require  the  enforcement 
<?f  the  insurrection  act.— ^In  the 
county  of  Waterford  several  ag- 
j^esstons  have  occurred :  and  armed 
bands  go  about^  compelling  the  in- 
habitants to  svrear  riot  to  pay  more 
than  25.  an  acre  for  tithes,  and  to 
vwm  the  next  parish  to  the  same 
obligation,  TherestcM'ationoftran- 


quillityr  liowever,  xnay  be  looked 
for  v^y  shortly,  as  government  has 
at  least  30,000  effective  firelocks  iir 
Ireland  at  present,  regulars  and 
militia.— At  the  special  sessions  un- 
der the  insurrection  act  at  Clonmcl, 
Oct.  5th,  three  men  were  convicted 
of  those  crimes  which  have  so  long 
afflicted  and  scandalized  the  conn- 
try;  and  immediately  after  convic- 
tion were  taken  from  the  dock,  tin- 
der a  military  escort,  to  be  conveyed 
tp  the  prison-ship  at  Cork,  whence 
they  are  to  be  transported  to  Botany 
Bay  for  seven  years. — Wm.  Harty, 
of  Clonmel,  who  had  been  employed 
to  serve  processes  for  tithes  upon 
some  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lowe's  Green,  has  been  barba«» 
j-onsly  murdered  by  three  armed 
men :  he  was  accompanied  by  hrs 
wife  and  brother,  who  were  unable 
to  assist  him,  ^nd  themselves  es- 
caped almost  miraculously  from 
their  vengeance. 

4. — Durinc"  Sunday  (Sept.  25th) 
and  the  two  following  days  there  was 
an  uncommon  fall  of  rain,  accom- 
panied with  very  high  wind,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumfries.  The 
devastation,  in  consequence  of  the 
swellin^oftiie  different  rivers  and  ri- 
vulets, IS  incalculable:  great  quan- 
tities of  grain  havebeen  carried  away» 
embankments  destroyed,  &c.  On  the 
river  Nith,  in  particular,  there  was 
not  an  embankment  for  upwards  of 
twenty  miles,  which  the  river  has 
not  encroached  on,  and  of  course 
seriously  injured.  The  damage  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  From  the  Drum- 
fries  bridges,  immense  quantities  of 
com  and  other  property  were  seen 
carried  down  by  the  flood.  The 
dreadful  effects  of  these  torrents  of 
rain  extended  to  all  the  surroundine 
country,  in  which  rivers  and  raptl 
streams  are  very  numerous.  At 
Newabbey  (stewartry  of  Kirtod- 
(HS)  bright) 
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bright)  the^  bridge  vrhjcti  had  stood 
the  buffelings  of  "the  winter-storm 
for  centuries,  was  carried  away. 
The  elegant  new  bridge  over  tlie 
Dee,  at  New  Galloway,  widiin  a 
jnonth  of  being  finished,  has  been 
swept  away;  it  has  cost  7000/. 
SeYe^  bridj^es  in  the  neighbour* 
^ood  of  Moffat  have  also  been  car- 
ried off,  and  a  number  of  farmers, 
whose  corn  lay  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aanan  Watery  have  been  great  stif- 
ferers.  The  great  flood  on  the  15th 
and  I6th  of  November,  1807,  was 
truly  awfuU  both,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Carlisle  and  in  this  di- 
strict; but  we  have  had  nothing  of 
this  sort  to  be  compared  with  the 
present,  since  Feb.  1780. 

7»— The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
Ibtlndation  stone  of  a  new  church  at 
Weymouth  took  places  with  appro- 
priate pomp  and  solemnity. .  The 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  special  com- 
mand of  the  princess  Charlotte,  as- 
ftisted  in  placing, the  comertstone, 
and  pronounced  a  prayer  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  An  anthem  was 
thin  sung,  after  which  the  proces-. 
sio^eturned  to  the  town-hall.  The 
business  was  concluded  with  a  din- 
ner, with  much  festive  enjoyment. 

A  new  spa,  resembling  the  wa- 
ters of  Harrowgate,  has  be^n  dis- 
covered near  Doncaster,  m  York- 
shire, at  a  place  called  Askhara; 
and  two  commodious  hotels  ace 
now  erecting  for  company  in  future 
•seasons. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  NORTHERN 
PORTS. 

10. — Extract  of  a  letter  from 
Newcastle^—'' About  seven  weeks 
a^o^  SO  or  40  seamen  met  together 
for  an  advance  of  wages;  their 
iHimber  was  soon'  augmented  to  3 
oc  M0»  when  they  formed  into  aa 
associatioa,  and  compelled  the  crews 
of  ships-  coming  into  Sunderland^ 
SbifMiH  Newcastle,  Hartiex,  awl 


Blythc,  to  join  them,  or  be  tarred 
and '  feathered,  &c.    About  the  3d 
inst.  the  combination  amounted  to 
near  7000  men,  and  a  system  whs 
adopted  to  obtain  pecuniary  assist- 
ance.      Newcastle    and    the  tvo 
Shields  are  the  source  and  centre  of 
operations  of  these  refractory  sea- 
men.    Early  in  October  the  sailors 
in  the  Wear  made  a  slight  modi- 
fication in  their  demands,    goinj} 
lower  than  those  in  the  Tyne.  i%s 
is  supposed  to  be  a  scheme,  owing 
to  the  diminution  of  their  ftfnds, 
that  they  might  appropriate  a  parr 
of  their  wages  to  the  Tyne  fund. 
This  plan  has  not  succeeded.    The 
keelmen  of  ihe  Tyne,  about  6000  ia 
number,  have  been  out  of  employ- 
ment for  a  month.     The  carpen- 
ters, block-and  niast-makers,  who 
are  partially  Yinemployed,  probaWy 
amount  to  2000;    and  should  the 
pitmen,  who  are  variously  estimated 
at  from  15  to  20,000,  be  obliged  to 
stop  working,  from  tiie  inability  of 
the  coal- owners  to  pay  them,  vre 
shall  be  in  a  sad  state.    Among  all 
these  classes  there  appears  a  per- 
verse attathment  to  the  seamen's 
claims.     The  head  committed  has 
received  various  sums  of   money 
from  the  mechanics*  benefit-socie- 
ties, from  the  wages  of  senrant-gif  ls> 
and  even  from  tlieir  mistresse<*  The 
number  of  combined  seamen  i*now 
estimated  at  10,000  at  least:  more 
are  daily  expected  from  other  ports. 
The  seamen  have'  been  on  some 
occasions  remarkably  insolent."— 
On  the  7th  inst,  Ae  ship-ov^ncrs  at 
North  Shields  came  to  the  unani- 
mous determination  of  resisting  the 
combination  af  they  had  hitherto 
done,  and  not  to  be  compdled  to 
lake  on  board  any  specified  ntOLter 
of  men  in  their  ships;  though  diey 
would  man  their  ships  with  one  or 
two  extra  hands,  if  left  to  ^hxat 
dKscretioB.    Tbt  seaaen>  hdwff ery 
cootinuea 
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condnued  obstinate  in  their  de- 
mands. At  Newca^le  the  combi- 
nation assumed  a  more  alarrtiint; 
aspect.  A  complete  chain  of  boats 
ivas  thrown  across  the  river  Tyne, 
and  no  vessel  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed CO  sea  without  a  regular  per- 
jnlt.  To  obtain  a  permit,  the  ves- 
sel must  not  belong  to  Shields,  and 
inust  be  loa^ded  only  wiih  merchan- 
dize.-*-Thc  refractory  spirit  having 
extended  to  Aberdeen,  and  the  sea- 
men haying  assembled  and  pre- 
vented several  vessels  from  sailing, 
the  magistrates  interfered,  called 
in  the  military,  and  the  refractory 
were  reduced  to  obedience. — A  spi- 
rit like  that  prevalent  at  the  ports  of 
fields,  Newcastle,  and  Sunder- 
land, has  been  manifested  at  Hull, 
where  attempu  have  been  made 
to  form  an  unlawful  comJ)ination 
among  the  sailors.  The  object 
there  professed  is  to  prevent  any 
bat  sailors  being  emplj^yed  in  dis- 
charging the  cargoes  ot  vessels.— 
A  pfocTamation  appeared  in  the 
gazette  of  Oct.  19,  m  order  to  the 
suppression  of  these  alarming  com- 
binations; and  several  ships  of  war 
and  a  strong  body  cf  troops  have 
been  sent  to  overawe  the  rioters. 
The  accounu  last  received,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  afford  a  hope  of  the 
immediate  return  of  these  misguid- 
ed men  to  their  duty. 

15,<— As  a  Berwick  smack  was 
proceeding  down  the  river,  some  di- 
stance above  Woolwich,  a  ladv  and 
gentleman,  who  were  taking  leave 
of  sonoe  friends  going  to  Scotland, 
-jbailed  a  young  man  with  a  boat  at 
some  distance,  and  earnestly  re- 
quested hini  (o  cake  them  ashore  at 
Woolwich.  Tbc  bout  being  made 
f»t  to  the  Te«iel»  which  was  gwng 
«it  a  peatraiei  cape.  Davidioii'Stiep* 
ped  into  it  to  assist  1^  bdy:  mij 
had  no  somev  stepped  upo#  the  gufr- 
Wale»  than  tbt  yma^  mxOf  appifv 


hending  some  danger,  took  hold  of 
a  block  which  hung  over  the  side 
of  the  smack  ;*  he  had  scarceljf  .time 
to  do. so  when  the  boat  was  digged 
under  water,  and  was  turned  bot- 
tom upwards:  the  captain  and  lady 
were  precipitated  into  the  waten-p«- 
the  lady  was  gone,  instantly-— the 
captain  seized  the  boat,  which  was 
turned  adrift  for  that  purpose,  but 
was  sio  weak  that  he  could  not  lu^tp 
his  hold  till  assistance  could  be  ai- 
forded,  and  he  sunk  to  rise  no  mor^. 
7he  husband  of  the  lady,  who  was-* 
also  coming  into  the  boat,  stood  eii 
the  deck,  and  vritnessed  the  dreadr 
ful  catastrophe. 

THE  TB.EATY  BETWEEN  THE  ALtlES 
AND   FRANCS. 

20^— The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  amed  upon  before  the  empe» 
ror  of  Russia  went  to  Brussels*  A  ^ 
rough  draft  was  then  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  all  the  powers.  France 
cedes  in  perpetuity — Landau,  Sar- 
re-Louis,  Philippeville,  Marienberg, 
and-Versoye,  or 'Vesaiz,  near,  tibe 
Lake  of  Geneva.  The  fortifications 
of  Hunlngen  are  to  be  destroyed, 
and  no  fortifications  are  to  beceecfe* 
ed  within  three  leagues  of  Basle. 
France  returns  the  territory  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Savoy  ceded,  by 
the  jtreaty  of  the  last  year.  Francs 
shall  pay  to  the  allies  700  m'dli^ns 
of  francs  (29  millions  sterling). 
During  five  years  she  Aall  mam- 
tain  150,000  allied  troops>  to  be 
sta^iofoed  within  her  own  tsmtory, 
in  and  near  the  fortresses  hereafter 
named.'!---The  following  16  feiv 
tresses  are  to  be  garrisoned  by  the 
allies  during  five  yearsi  Valenciei^ 
nes,  Cond^  Maubeoge*  Landvecy» 
JLe  Qnesaoiy  Cambray*  Giveti  and 
Cbasieiiioat>  Meaieres»  Sedan,  Thit 
OBviUe,  I^OB^wy,  Bitdiet  Montme- 
dy,  RecBoy,  AvesM^  and  the 
hcidffeJMad  ^Foct  jLouist 
^  (Hi)  Th» 
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The  line  taken,  strips  France  of 
her  irOti  frontier  from  Canbray  to 
Akace;  and  enables  the  allies  to 
.  mareh  suddenly  upon  Paris.  Or, 
should  the  French  attack  the  Ne- 
therlands from  Lisle,  or  Germany 
itotn  Strasbiirg,  the  allies  can  ad- 
vance into  France,  and  take  dicm 
in  flank.  For  such  favourable  con- 
ditions, the  French  are  indebted  to 
^  the  good  vill  ^e  allies  bear  to  the 
Bonrbons,  and  the  desire  of  esta- 
blidiing  a  solid  peace.  Otherwise, 
franco  would  have  been  compelled 
rto  restore  the  conquests  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  well  as  those  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  Alsace,  I^rraine, 
and  French  Flanders  would  have 
returned  to  their  proper  owners. 

This  day  Thomas  Bell  and  John 
Thomas  Thorpe,  esqrs.  were  pre- 
sented at  West  minster- hall,  with  the 
usual  ceiemonies,  to  serve  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex 
for  the  year  ensuing, 

SPAIN. 

28.r-The  tyranny  and  persecn- 
-tion.  of  the  Spani^  government 
•lately. provoked  a  j^evolt.  General 
.Porlier,  who  distinguished  himself 
80  much  in  the  patriotic  war,  under 
the  name  of  the  Marquesito,  assem-. 
bled  a  body  of  troops  on  the  18th 
I2lt..at  Santa  Lucia,  entered  the 
town  of  Corunna,  arrested  the  prin- 
cipal authorities,  and  addressed  a 
apirited  proclamation  to  the  soldiers 
joi  the  army  oi  Gallicia,  in  wl>ich 
-be  calls  upon  them  *'to  break  the 
chains  of  the  most  fatal  slavery  that 
has  ever  been  known.  .  King  Fer- 
•dinand  since  his  restoration  to  tlie 
throne  of  Spain  (that  throne  which 
cost  the  nation  so  many  lives,  so 
much  blood,  and  such  sacrifices  to 
deliver  it  hom  the  influence  of  a 
•tyrant,) .  has  consented  to  and  exe- 
cuted a  proscription  so  atrocious, 
that  even  the  irrational  have  trem* 
bled  at.it.-  l^he  miot  tUustricua. 


and  deserving  men  have  been  the 
first  victims  of  if.  Mist-ry,  contempt, 
disgrace,  have  been  the  rect»mpeose 
they  have  given  us;  the  dissntutioa 
of  the  laws,  punishments,  contribu- 
tions, duties,  and  finally  the  depres- 
sion and  discouragement  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  have  been 
the  acknowledgement  that  has  been 
made  for  the  services  of  the  perple. 
To  come  out  of  a  situation  so  de- 
sperate, and  which  scandalizes  all 
Europe,  we  need  but  to  be  resolved: 
we,  if  the  case  is  properly  consider- 
.ed,  are  the  oppressors  of  the  conn* 
try,  since  these  armies,  intended 
only  to  combat  the  enemies  of  what 
is  good,  have  been  turned  .for  this 
year  past  against  ourselves  against 
our  fortunes,  and  interests.  The 
allies  have  disap^voved  from  the 
very  beginning  tlie  conduct  of  king 
Ferdinand,  and  with  a  noble  and 
generous  unanimity  they  have  fi- 
nished by  excluding  him  from  the 
European  alliance;  having  previ* 
ously  left  no  means  untried  .»  divert 
him  from- error,  'ind  from  the  pre- 
cipice: all  has  been  m  vatn.  In  this 
situation,  no  alternative  remains  to 
us,  but  to  take  to  our  arms.  Let  t?s 
remove  from  his  side  those  wick^ 
councilors;  let  us  reestablish  the 
cortes;  and  let  them  determine  the 
system  which  is  to  jjovern  u-^." 

Having  kept  possession  of  Co- 
runua,  Ferrol,  and  Batansos,  four 
days,  and  organized  provisional 
govemmerits  for  the  province  of 
Gallicia,  gen.  Porlier  marched  with 
his  troops  against  Santiago*  leaving 
SOO  men  to  guard  Corunna  in  hi> 
absence.  On  his  march  he  had 
halted  for  the  night;  wlien,  while 
at  supper  with  his  officers  his  own 
troops,  chiefly  ron*commissiosed 
officers,  surrounded  the  house,  aad 
made  them  .all  prisoners;  having 
been  bribed  to  oooimit  this  treacbe- 
roas  deed .  by  the  clei^y  at  S^tit- 
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ir^  ^lio  ganre  thetn  ICCOO  dollars* 
Being  conducted  to  Santiago,  he 
i^as  paraded  through  the  streets  ^n 
^e  most  ignominious  manner,-  and 
thrown  in;c>  the  prison  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  from  whence  he  was  carried 
to  Corunna  on  the  26th  ult.  and 
hanged  on  the  3d  inst.  Above  100 
oflkers  were  put  under  arrest,  and 
the  troops  disper'.ed.  Gen.  Romay 
(first  in  command  under  gen.  Por- 
lier)  and  his  aide-de-camp  escaped, 
a^d  have  come  over  to  England 

The  Corunna  papers  have  brought 
copies  of  various  congratulatory 
proclamations.  One  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  junta  of  Corunna  attri- 
butes  *•  their  deliverance  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  of 
the  Rosary ;  to  whom  they  had  most 
fervently  prayed  while  in  prison, 
and  whose  festival  •was  then  cele- 
brating T* 

3i. — This  morning,  between  nine 
and  ten,  an  alarming  fire  was  dis- 
covered in  the  works  at  the  Mint. 
The  flames  were  first  seen  to  issue 
from  the  sliaking-machine  room, 
on  the  south  of  the  building.  They 
soon  communicated  to  tiie  gold- 
room,  from  thence  to  the  counting- 
houses,  and  eventually  to  the  silver 
or  rolling-room,  on  the  eastern  side; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  eastern  and 
southern  wings  of  the  building  were 
completely,  unroofed,  and  the  in- 
terior totally  destroyed.  In  these 
'w^ere  contained  the  great  machinery 
of  the  works,  including  the  10-,  15-,' 
and  30-horse  power  engines.  Du- 
ring the  fire,  several  ingots  were 
taken  from  the  ruins  red-hot;  and. 
there  was  also  discovered  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  where  th^  fire  had  been 
got  under,  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  copper  in  stivers,  half-stivers,  8lc. 
which  had  not  been  much  datnaged. 
The  loss  susuined  by  this  calamity, 
including  all  the  implements,  ma- 
chinery, iic*  is  estimated  to  amounc 
to  from  60  to  gO^OOOi.    Tliemag*. 


Bifieent  pile  in  front  of  tfat  maaa&c-. 
tory  remains  nntnjured. 

NOVEMBER. 

A&KEST  AND  EXECUTION  OF  UVtiAT^ 
TH^  BZ-KING  OF  NAPLSSa 

2.— The  deuils  of  this  event  gives 
in  the  journals,  consist  of  little  more 
than  the  mere  fact ;  hot  it  appeart 
■hat  the  ex-king,  hoping  by  some 
bold  and  fortunate  enterprise  to 
recover  his  lost  don^inions,  landed 
with  a  few  followers  at  a  place  call- 
ed Pizzo,  on  the  coast  of  Ca]ad>ria. 
He  there  issued  proclamations,  iu'i' 
viting  his  forrr>er  subjects  to  join  his 
standard,  and  p'omising  them  die 
assistance  of  Austria.  From  the 
coast  he  marched  quietly  to  the  vil- 
lage. When  he  arrived  there,  he 
attempted  to  excite  the  stir  of  a  civil 
war,  by  crying  out  to  the  people* 
<*  I  am  your  king  Joachim  Miirat: 
you  ought  to  acknowledge  me.*' 
These  woids  were  the  signal  of  a 
general  commotion:  they  ran  to 
arms.  Murat  and  his  suite,  who 
vere  proceeding  towards  Monte 
Leone,  seeing  tnemselves  pnrsued 
by  the  populace,  threw  themselves 
precipitately  among  the  mounuins; 
whence  they  attempted  to  open  for 
themselves  a  way  to  the  coast,  in 
order  to  find  the  vessel  which  await* 
ed  them :  but,  overcome  by  the  nam-* 
ber  and  courag^e  of  their  pursuers, 
they  were  made  prisoners,  and  con- 
ducted, in  spite  of  the  most  actTve 
resistance  on  their  part,  to  the  fort 
of  Pizzo.  In  the  heat  of  the  en- 
counter, capt.  Pemice  was  killed^ 
and  gen.  Franceschetti  wounded,  as 
well  as  seven  other  persons  in  the 
suite  of  Murat}  vho&e  own  death 
followed,  after  the  short  interval 
of  one  week.  -He  landed  on  the 
8th,  and  was  shot  on  the  15th  of 
October. 

Murat  was  born  at  an  inn  near 
Cahofs;  where,  evjen  when  a  childf 
be  wgf  remarkable  for  his  courage 

and 
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and  Sbddrea  in- riding  the  moit  spi- 
Tited  horses.  The  same  traits  were 
afterwards  eminent  in  his  character 
when  he  entered  the  army  ^s  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune*  and  his  early  habits 
induced  him  particularly  to  cultivate 
ifae  Kience  of  cavalry  manaeavres, 
for  which  he  became  highly  distin* 
guished.  His  marriage  widi  Bona- 
paite^s  favourite  sister  gave  hiin  a 
crown;  and*  as  if  fortune  resolved 
that  he  should  wear  it*  his  cause, 
hj  the  most  unforeseen  and  prosper- 
mis  events,  was  severed  from  that 
ef  Napoleon;  so  that  he  appeared 
even  tQ  triumph  in  the  dowlifall  of 
his  master.  But  the  restlessness  of 
his  ambition,  and  the  contemptible 
chicanery  of  his  politics,  worked 
his  ruin.  Not  satisfied  with  what 
the  Austrian  minister,  in  his  remon- 
strance to  him,  justly  called  **  one 
^  the  liiost  ancient,  compact,  and 
beautiful  kingdoms  in  Europe,"  im- 
pelled by  the  principles  he  learned 
m  the  school  of  Napoleon,  he  sighed 
after  the  patrimony  of  the  f^pal 
See,  and  attempted  to  seize  oW  the 
three  lee;ations.«--Success  had  ren- 
dered K&rat  an  enthusiast ;  he  fan- 
cied that  Italy  panted  for  liberty-— 
dial  she  would  hail  him  as  her 
regenerator,  and  reward  him  with 
her  diadem.  With  these  hopes  he 
encountered  the  power  of  Austria, 
with  about  80,000  men,  after  hav- 
ing severally  deceived  every  court 
^  in  Europe,  and  forfeited  the  bribe 
for  which  he  sold  his  patron,  by 
johiiag  him  again  before  the  bar- 
gain was  competed.  The  loss  of . 
his  throne  was  the  just  puiuslmient 
pf  hi«  perfidy;  and  the  loss  of  his 
life  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  sacrifice  of  aa  incen- 
diary, ofifered  to  the  safely  of  his 
intended  victiins* 

Murat  su£fered  by  the  very  law 
that  he  himself  caused  to  bo  enacted 
|wo  yeaia  hack}  aa4  which  law 
ordered,  that  any  per^cm  laadiag  )m 


the  country,  with  an  intent  of  dis- 
turbing the  public  tranquillity,  was 
to  be  tried  and  shot— be  had  a  con- 
fessor, but  would  neither  sit  down, 
nor  have  his  eyes  blinded. 

GERMANY. 

The  states  of  Wirtemberg  lately 
required  of  the  king  the  restoration 
of  their  old  constitution.  The  sutes 
met  on  the  15th  inst.  at  Stutgard; 
when  a  rescript  was  delivered  on 
behalf  of  the  king ;  stating,  that 
his  newly-acquired  states  could  not 
have  any  claim  to  the  old  constitu- 
tion ;  and  recommending  the  sutes 
to  assist  in  forming  a  new  one, 
which  should  retain  as  much  of  the 
old  as  suited  with  present  circum- 
stances. 

This  morning,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock,  an  alarming  fire  broke 
Out  ifk  the  workshop  of  Lacom  and 
Seymour,  carpenters  and  builders, 
Wardour-street,  Soho;  and  in  an 
hour  tlie  whole  of  the  premises  were 
entirely  burnt  down.  Two  ^rls 
and  a  boy,  of  four,  six,  and  eight 
years  of  age,  perished  in  the  flames. 
A  servant-girl  leaped  from  the  se- 
cond-floor window,  and  saved  her 
life ;  but  her  limbs  were  broken. 

FOVNBATION  OFTHB  COLLBGE  OF 
THE  LONDON  INSTITUTION.  . 

.—After  an  expectation  of  manf 
years  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and 
of  the  proprietors  of  this  noble  esta- 
blishment, theboardof  management 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  trmmph- 
ing  over  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  had  to  contend;  and  on 
Saturday,  November  4th,  the  foon* 
dation  of  this  splendid  and  classical 
edifice  of  the  New  CoU^,  which 
does  so  maeh  credit  to  Mr,  Brooks 
the  architect*  was  bud  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, Moocfields,  in  the  spaaow 
plot  of  groMttd  which  has  been  p«^ 
chased  of  ihrcity  for  this  pmpf^ 
Tha  lovd  aMyor,  akfennea^  fberifiy 
hrd  Canbgloa  (president  of  the 
InstitotioDJ^ 
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institadon)j  all  in  full  dress,  George 
Hibberty  esq.  the  late  presidait, 
^e  vice-presidents,  managers,  secre- 
tary, yisitors,  stewards,  and  other 
office-bearers,  averynunierons  body 
of  proprietors,  the  chamberlain  of 
the  city,  ntasters  and  wardens  of 
various  companies,  the  committee 
of  trustees  for  Gresham  College, 
and  the  heads  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  together  with  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  fir^t  distinction,  met 
at  the  city  of  JLondon  tavern  at  half- 
past  two  o'clock  ^  and,  as  soon  as 
they  were  duly  arranged,  went  in 
procession,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
tnu^c,  and  accompanied  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  through  Comhill, 
Cheapside,  Old  Jewi:y,  Coleman- 
street,  and  Fore-street,  to  Moor- 
fields.  The  procession  commenced 
at  three  o'clock,  and  reached  the 
gtound  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  afterwards.-i— The  ceremony 
was  opened  by  sir  William  Blizard, 
.one  of  the  vice-presidents,  >vho 
having  previously  inquired  of  Mr, 
Brooks  the  architect,  informed  the* 
prc-sident  thsCt  every  thing  was  rea- 
dy. The  secretary  then  delivered 
to  the  president  a  vellum  scroll, 
with  an  mscription  in  Latin  contain- 
ing a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
and  object  of  the  institution,  and 
ihe  names  of  the  dignitaries,  and 
board  of  management,  under  whose 
auspice^  and  superintendence  the 
plan  has  been  accomplished. -^The 
noble  president,  lord  Carrington, 
requested  the  lord  mayor  to  lay  the 
first  stone  ;.  who  assented,  and  ad- 
dressed the  spectators  in  the  foUow* 
ing  words. 

<*  Called  upon  as  I  am  to  the  very 
honourable  and  important  office  of 
laying  the  first  stone  of  an  edifice 
WAJcn  is  intended  to  be  the  reposU 
tory  of  literature  and  science,  I 
caiinot  be  insensible  to  the  high  di« 
^'n^oft  thus  coaf^rre^  upon  me  by 


his  lordship,  nor  can  I  be  dent  on 
such  a  siibject  during  such  a  cei#- 
mony.  To  dilate  mintttely  in  de* 
tail  on  all  the  advantages  and  bene* 
fits  which  will  be  derived  from  so 
great  a  work  as  we  are  now  en<* 
gaged  in,  is  not  suited  either  to  tli« 
time  or  place :  that  will  be  the  in- 
teresting business  of  a  learned  pro- 
fessor on  our  return.  It  is  in  my 
province,  however,  to  say  a  word  or 
two  generally  on  the  mbjecr.  That 
we  live  in  an  age  which  has  pro- 
jected and  thus  begun  the  glorious 
work  of  introducing  the  paths  oif 
recondite  science  and  the  depths  of 
literature  here,  into  the  very  portal 
of  the  emporium  of  the  world,  is  a 
gratification  of  the  highest  order. 
That  the  various  sources  of  know* 
ledge  and  mental  acquirement  wtS 
here  be  opened  for  the  instruction 
and  relaxation  of  the  youth  of  this 
great  city;  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  interesting  laws  of  nature  and 
of  providence,  of  the  planetary  sy- 
stem, of  the  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  world,  of  chemistry,  of 
mathematics,  of  the  laws  of  mdu 
chanics,  optics,  of  every  range  of 
classical  erudition,  the  refinements 
of  literary  taste,  the  depths  of  ^1- 
losophy,  the  dignity  ot  morals,  ia 
short,  of  every  information  which 
can  accomplish  the  scholar,  adorn 
the  mind,  and  regulate  the  passions; 
that  those  will  in  after-time  be  likely 
to  occupy  the  leisure,  and  deliglit 
in  the  pursuit  tlie  younger  branches 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  transac- 
tions of  this  metropolis,  are  const- 
derations  of  vast  and  vital  tmport- 
tance.— That  objections  have  been 
raised  against  the  introduction  of 
such  sort  of  education  in  a  com^ 
mercial  city,  as  belonging  only  todle 
seats  of  learning  and  the  aeademie 
groVe^  cannot  be  denied;  but  it  is 
now  too  kite  to  listen  to  soch  objee% 
Mas«  T^con&esdfioftheticaMiait 

of 
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of  iDteQectual  acquirement  is  now 
wiitecSessary.  The  world  has  pro* 
Ted  Its  conTic^on  of  this  point,  by 
the  part  ererywhere  taken  in  pour« 
log  instruction  into  th^  infant  mind, 
wherever  and  as  far  as  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  iti  I  would,  therefore 
aik|  can  any  stronger  symptom  of 
barbarism  be  produced,  than  the 
opinion  that  men  are  disqualified  by 
genius  and  literature  for  employ- 
ments which  imply  the  direction  and 
benefit  of  other  men?  The  produc- 
tive power  of  man  is  his  invention, 
not  his  strength;  and  it  is  from  the 
glorious  and  incessant,  conflict  of 
intdlect,  that  the  best  and  noblest 
monuments  of  genius  are  produced. 
PatCTculus  has  well  said,  *^jiHi 
mmtdath  ingemaJ*  The  work  now 
commenced  will  therefore  be  dc- 
Toutly  looked  to  for  the  happiest 
results  in  the  progress  of  literature 
and  science,  for  the  benefit  of  this 
great  commercial  city.-— May  then 
i^r  ^eat  city  of  London  henceforth 
cherish  those  things !  May  her  mu- 
ral crown,  now  only  designating 
arotection,  dominion,  and  strength, 
be  enriched  by  science,  decked  with 
jher  gems  of  intellectual  light !  May 
her  happy  shores  be  the  acknow- 
ledged abode  of  the  Musesf,  as  they 
are  of  the  Graces!  May  commerce 
and  literature  be  the  twin  offspring 
of  her  care,  nursed  as  it  were  in  one 
cradle,  trained  together  in  the  same 
pursuits,  entwined  in  fi-iendship,  and 
uniting  their  strength  for  the  glory 
jof  the  empire,^  the  stability  of  the 
throne,  the  perpetuity  of  our  glori- 
ous constitution,  and  the  pirosperity 
1^  the  people !  And  may  the  bless- 
ing of  Almighty  God  rest  upon  the 
work,  that  in  future  times,  when  all 
of  us  shall  be  mute,  and  most  of  us 
flMgotten,  this  edifice  may  be  the 
glory  of  our  children's  children,  and 
tiie  iksttn^  union  of  commerce  and 
litemmt  m  tbis  cicy^  be  the  happy 
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means  of  making  her  merchants,  in 
their  education  and  in  their  success, 
princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  tru- 
ly honourable  of  the  earth  I" 

The  lord  mayor  then  took  the 
silver  trowel  that  was  prepared  for 
him,  and  proqeeded  to  the  masonic- 
labour  of  laying  the  stone.«— After 
the  completion  of  this  part  of  the 
ceremony,  the  procession  returned 
through  an  innumerable  crowd  that 
had  collected  on  the  occasion,  to  the 
city  of  London  tavern,  to  hear  the 
inaugural  address  by  Charles  Bat- 
ler,  esq.  which  we  regret  that  car 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  insert* 

14.— At  a  court  of  common 
council  held  at  Guildhall,  a  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to,  to  present  aa 
address  to  the  prince^  regent,  •*  de- 
ploring the  disorders  in  France,  by 
which  the  property  of  their  unof. 
fending  and  innocent  protectant  bre- 
thren in  France  had  been  pillaged, 
and  their  lives  sacrificed  to  the  rage 
of  an  infuriated  and  bigoted  fac- 
tion, apd  praying  for  some  eSectnal 
measures  for  the  suppression  of 
those  enormities  in  future.'' 

15.— This  morning,  aix>ut  ten 
o'clock,  a  dreadful  explosion  took 
place  in  the  sugar-baking  ware- 
bouse  of  Mr.  Consudt  (of  Well- 
street,  Wellclose-square),  attended 
with  fatal  consequences.  A  new 
process  has  lately  been  discovered 
for  the  quick  refinement  of  Mgar 
by  steam :  and  Mr.  Constadt,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Hague,  the 
engineer,  had  cQnstructed  a  new 
steam-boiler,  worked  by  a  pressure- 
engine  of  about  six-horse  power,  the 
boiler  holding  about  2,000  gallons. 
The  engineer  had  determined  upon 
trying  the  efiect  of  the  whole  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  the  en- 
gine was  accordingly  put  into  play* 
At  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Consttidt  ex- 
'pressed  hisfearsthat  the  boiler  would 
be  9ver-beated»  and  cbat  the  sa^« 
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raJres  were  over-leaded ;  wheu,  in 
conse<pjence»  he  and  Mr*  Hague 
f^eai  to  inspect  it  ^aore  closely. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  they  reached 
the  works,  when  a  general  explosion 
took  place,  carrying,  in  the  awful 
crasbf  utter  destruction  to  tlie  con* 
cem,  and  closing  in  the  heap  of  t\x* 
ins  the  bodies  of  more  than  twenty 
persons.  By  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  nine  of  these  unhappy 
beings  were  dragged  from  the  ruins, 
dreadfully  lacerated*  and  conveyed 
to  the  Londen  hospital.  At  a  l^te 
hcur  in  the  evening,  Hy^  dead  bo- 
dies were  also  taken  from  the  con- 
cern; among  these  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  Spear,  one  of  the  partners  of* 
the  house.  The  remainder  of  tha 
sufferers  were  workmen  employed 
in  the  concern.  The  building  was 
seventy  feet  in  height  and  fifty  in 
depth;  and  the  loss  sustained  by 
Mr.  ConstadC,  independent  of  so 
many  valuable  lives,  is  estimated 
at  SO,OOOA— Another  sugar-house, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Consta(U,  has  suf- 
fered.  About  11  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  the  ruins  of  the .  for- 
mer place  heing  so  far  removed  as 
to  permit  an  ef&sion  of  flame,  the 
fire,  which  had  caught  the  works  of 
the  engine  and  boiler  machinery, 
and  which  till  then  had  been  smo- 
thered, burst  forth  with  irreiistible 
fury.  The  timbers  and  other  in* 
flammable  articles  strewed  about 
th9  ruins  immediately  caught  fire, 
and  communicatiag  to  the  di£Ferent 
floors».the  whole  was  shortly  enve^ 
lopedinflames.  The  building  was  to-r 
tally  demolished;  the  interior  falling 
into  a  condensed  h^p  of  ashes  u^n 
the  ruins  of  the  first  house,  leaving 
only  a,  few  fragnoeAU  of  xk^  walls. 
araica. 
A  foreiga  pap^,  Junder  the  head 
•f  Tri«iterCoiitaii)5  thefolWifi^  ^c- 
Q^udtofopcxatioos  of  die  Ainenean 
squadnm  agaiast  tibe  B^b^ty^^w- 
crs;«-»f  On  tbe.lOili.  of  Aujfpt.tbt 


American  squadron,  ccmsHtiaigot 
four  frigates,  a  brig*  and^a  cuctery. 
after  havings  made  ue  government 
of  Algiers  pay  150,000  dollars,  aiid 
that  of  Tunis  80,000,  made  its  ap» 
pearance' before  Tripoli,  .where  ic 
lemained  till  the  ISth.  I>aring 
th€«e  tliree  days,  the  dey  was  conn 
pelle4  to  pay  the  Americans  the 
sum  of  50,000  dollars,  which  vras 
broueht  on  beard  by  the  barges  of 
the  dey,  accompanied  with  music. 
There  was  also  paid  an  additional 
sum  of  30,000  dollars,  as  the  valae 
of  the  brig  Agile,  taken  by  tbo 
Algerines,  and  carried  by  them  in- 
to tlie  port  of  Tripoli ;  and  whicb^ 
upon  a  note  firom  tiie  English  con* 
sul,  had  been  released  during  the 
night.r— While  the  Americans  were 
thus  reversing  the  old  practice,  and 
levying  contributions  on  the  Bari« 
bary  powers,  a  Dutch  frigate  aa* 
chored  before  Tripoli,  from, which 
the  dey  demanded  20,000  dollars 
for  a  peace,  and  5000  of  annual  pre* 
$ent.  The  commander  refused  to 
pay  this  sum;  but  he  subscribed  to 
an  armistice  for  four  months,  aad 
tlien  set  sail." 

AMBXICA. 

18.*^The  revolutionists  of  the 
united  provinces  of  Rb  de  la  Plata 
have,  according  to  recent  advifes 
from  that  quarter,  passed  a  number 
of  popular  resolutions.  The  firsc 
declares  all  blacks  free  ^  soon  as 
they  land  in  the  provinces,  aad 
exempt  from  tribute.  2.  abolishes 
the  inquisition.  8.  aboUdies  toxw 
ture.  4.  abolishes  all  tides  of 
nobility.  5:'DecIares  that  ptek> 
ments  shall  be  granted  solely  toaie* 
rit.  6.  allows  the  expottatioa  of 
gold  and  silver,  kc*  dec. 

TfiftMIMATION  OrT^fWaaJN  INDiJU 

20.— Dispatches  firoui  the  eaii  of 
Moira,  governor-general  of  India, 
fo  govemment,  aad  also  tathe  In-^ 
4isL  eMspanyi  anntMiite  the  (ermi^ 
iMim  df  the  war  ia  Ittdia  agnase 
-  the 
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Ae^ngdA  of  Nt]»u}.  Tlie  ohjeet» 
of  the  war  are  sadd  to  haye  been  ac> 
com^lish^  to  the  fall  extent ;  and 
die  tcnm  of  the  peace  are  more  fa- 
vourable than  could  have  been  an- 
ticif  aud.  The  chain  of  fbrts  and 
uxmg,  natural  positions  a}ong  the 
fnmtier  of  Napaul  have  been  con-» 
ctde4  by  the  enemy;  and  no  ground 
AiWiains  to  apprehend  a  recurrence 
(of  die  aggresj^tons  and  predatory 
*  warfave  so  long  carried  on  by  the 
Napaulese.  -  A  free  communication 
•vcrkmd  through  Napaul  and  Tar- 
tzry  to  Chmahtis  also  been  obtained. 

21w»-^This  morning  there  was  a 
aimteroas  meeting  otthe  dissenting 
prolestant  clergy,  at  the  library 
m  Red  Cross-street,  to  uke  into 
coBsideration  the  present  persecuted 
fcate  of  the  protesunts  in  the  south 
•f  France*  Numerous  distressing 
dieaili  were  kid  before  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  make 
application  to  his  majesty's  govem- 
meiit  to  employ  its  poweHful  in* 
fluence  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate. 
They  have  since  had  interviews 
vMi  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  whom 
they  apprized  of  their  intention  to 
collect  money  in  their  several  con* 
rregations,  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
uring  protestants.  The  deputation 
mm  assured,  **  That  it  has  been 
die  invariable  object  of  the  British 
government,  and  of  their  allies,  to 
saiqMrty.  and,  on  every  suitable  oc- 
OMion  to  assert,  the  priiiciples  of 
t^giout  toleration  and  liberty  i 
md'tlnit  in  theit  recent  coftixnuni- 
cmtioos  with  the  government  of 
Ihtaet  they  have  brought  ferword 
tbnc  prittciples.  as  the  fbund^ion 
«f  thdr  policy  and  of  their  just  ex- 
pecu^ions;  and  that  they  therefore 
mt'  using  their  best  efforts  to  ar^ 
test  the  progress  of  evils  which 
tfaey  mMC  deeply  deidore.'' 

Sd.wThii  Mht  abmxt  tweliffr 
o'dooki  a  Am  prake  tout  st  d]# 
hate  of  T.  Caortwtisht  SUekt  «tq., 


sugar-baker,  Grove-place,  ,Kent- 
ish  Town,  which  was  attended  witli 
most  melancholy  circumstances. 
The  flames  burst  forth  with  such 
fury,  as  almost  to  preclude  the  pos< 
sibility  of  any  of  the  inmates  escap* 
ing,  as  all  had  gone  to  bed.  How- 
ever, the  family  being  roused  from 
their  sleep,  most  of  them  made  their 
escape.  Mr.  Slack  himself,  finding 
that  one  of  his  children  which  was 
left  behind  must  inevitably  be  lost, 
rushed  thf'ough  the  flames  to  its  as- 
sistance, but  unfortunately  passed 
the  child  unseen  on  the  stairs,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  cook, 
Sarah  Burrell,  who  was  in  years, 
also  fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring 
element.  1  he  child  was  saved  by 
the  humanity  and  resolution  of 
Wiber,  a  coachman,  at  the  imoii- 
nent  hazard  of  his  own  life,  and  for 
whom  a  subscription  was  made^ 
and  the  sum  of  600/.  raised. 

This  morning  Mr.  Planta  arrived 
from  Paris,  wiui  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  which  was  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  20th  instant.  The  event 
vfras  communicated  by  earl  Batherst 
to  the  lord  mayor;  and  the  govern- 
ment offices  and  other  public  buUd- 
kigs  were  splendidly  iUumiiiated 
on  the  evening  of  the  S8th. 

It  appears  by  an  oflScial  fetimt» 
that  V29iS00  Londoto  papers  were* 
sent,  in  1814,  tb  the  colonies  ;  and 
215,763  to  the  ce»ntif)ent  o^  Europe. 
And  that  62,500  French  papers 
Were  received  In  England,  ♦W 
Dutch,  3744  German,  and  5Wlof 
other  nation^  Of  the  various  En* 
glish  periodical  wofks  about  6000 
were  sent  abroad.  The  peac^  wift 
An^ea  vi^ill  doubiltes  add  g^tady 
to  the  eiport  of  nev^ap^  and 
monthly  joumaU- 

Tbe  rtvcfffti  treaties  and  cftiiveit- 
tiottift  fat  the  testMEtiOn  aiidjdiain- 
lMUA0e6tMlc«lMiNi*&hisBrita** 
I6i  ttH^Mfcf  attd  ItfiaBUs^tdthr^ 
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parti  and  His  meet  Christian  majesty 
Louis  XVII L  on  the  other,  were 
signed  at  Paris  on  Monday  the  20th 
inst.  by  lord  viscotint  Cattlereafi;h 
and  field-marshal  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Wellin^on,  as  pienipoten- 
tiariesoiP  his  Britannic  majesty,  and 
hj  the  duke  de  Richelieu  as  pleni« 
potentiary  of  the  king  of  France. 

The  military  duties  of  the  capital 
were  from  tliat  day  to  be  transferred 
from  the  allied  troops  to  those  of 
the  first  military  division;  and  the 
10th  regiment  of  French  infantry  of 
the  line,  which  has  so  eminently  di- 
stinguished itself  by  its  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  had 
already  reached  Paris. 

The  treaties  or  conventions,  we 
understand,  are  four  in  number,  and 
appropriated  to  distinct  objects.  One 
estabkshes  a  state  of  peace  between 
the  allied  powers  and  France ;  a 
iecond  relates  to  the  occupation  of 
the  fortresses,  and  the  subsistence 
of  theallicd  troops  within  the  French 
frontier;  a  third  regulates  the  mode 
of  raising  and  paymg  the  contribu- 
tions; and  a  fourth  provides  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  foreign  claims  on 
the  French  exchequer. 

Marshal  Ney  having  been  put 
Upon  his  trial  before  a  court  martial^ 
the  members  composing  it,  after  two 
days* .proce^dines,  voted  themselves 
tncompetentto  stt  as  his  judges;  and 
his  fate  is  in  consequence  to  be  deci« 
ded  on  by  the  chamber  of  peers. 
The  court  maftial  tnet  in  the  great 
hall  of  assize  at  the  Palace  of^Jus^ 
^ce  and  consisted  of  marshal  count 
iourdan,  president ;  marshal  Mas- 
s^a,  pitnce  of  Essling ;  marshal 
Augereau,  duke  of  Castiglione  ; 
Diarshal  Mortier,  duke  6f  Trevifto  | 
lieut..^n.  count  Vallette,lieut-gen, 
count  Claparede^  lieut.-gen*  connt 
Gazan ;  baton  Joinvillc,  coramissary 
ordonnateur  of  the  first  military  di- 
Yifiion,  kiog's  cOknSMssarv^  coUnt 


Gmndlerixnarechal-de-caihipyjudgt 
advocate.  It  appears  by  the  evidence 
that  Ney  aEscted  to  be  ignorant  on 
the  7th  of  March  of  the  landing  of 
Bonaparte,  though  the  official  ac^ 
counthadappeared  in  the  Monxtenr* 
On  the  9di  he  received  instructioM 
from  the  minister  at  vrar ;  and  before 
he  proceeded  to  his  destination  htf 
waited  on  the  kmg.  In  the  inten» 
rogatory  he  underwent  soon  after 
his  atrrest,  in  the  presence  of  tl^e 
prefect  of  police,  he  confessed  that 
he  used  to  the  king  expressions  that 
Bonaparte,  should  he  be  takent 
would  deserve  to  be  conduced  in 
an  iron  cage  to  Pnivs  |  and  .after 
some  equivocation,  he  also  acknow* 
ledged  that  he  bad  kissed  the  ktnfl^4 
hand.  On  the  same  occa^skmw 
maintained  that  he  was  totally  4 j^ 
norant  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  that 
after  assuming  the  command  of  tbt 
troops,  he  remained  for  several  days 
faithful  to  the  king.  The  cvideQoe' 
partly  corroborated  this  statesneiit» 
His  subsequent  conduct^  howeveiv 
destroyed  any  claim  he  might  ha^ 
from  this  circalnsunce,  to  indoL 
pence  ;  as  a  proclamation  was  pai^- 
lished  in  his  name»  soon  after  km 
joined  the  standard  of  the  lisurpoi^ 
beginning  with  'the  wotds— <«  The 
cause  of  the  Bourbbns  is.lostfiQt 
everP'  Ney  states  in  his  defenoi^ 
that  this  proclamation  was  writtaft 
by  Bonaparte,  and  had  appeand 
Jn  Switzerland  before  be  had  see% 
it  himself— that  it  was  a  cuslomauj 
maneeuvreofthe  ez-emperor  toforge 
letters  and  other  documents  bearing 
the  names  of  his  generals^  and  m 
publish  them  without  askkig  dieir 
consent.  He  also  pretends  that  it 
was  the  conduct  of  his  troops  that 
hurried  him  along  to  defection  | 
and  that  he  deserted  the  royal  caui^ 
merely  to  prevent  a  civil  waxv— that 
Bonaparte  had  transmitted  to  hitt 
thesuongett  assurmcei  that  Austria 

was 
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was  his  Q&ff  and  that  England  fa* 
TOtxred  his  designs.  However^  it  is 
proved  that  the  marshal,  if  he' evin- 
ced any  reluctance  at  first  to  betray 
his  duty, manifested  the  most  ardent 
zeal  as  soon  as  he  took  a  decision  ; 
and  even  caressed,  with  a  kind  of 
frantic  joy,  the  very  drummers  and 
fifers  or  his  army,  the  moment  they 
expressed  themselves  unequivocally 
in  favour  of  the  rebel  cause. 

A  memorial  has  been  presented 
by  marshal  Soult,  in  justification 
of  his  condntt.  This  document  is 
of  very  great  length ;  and  though 
it  does  not  serve  to  justify  his  con- 
doct,  it  goes  a  little  way  in  pallia* 
tion  of  his  offence.  He  states,  that 
after  Bonaparte  landed,  and  he  had 
tesigned  the  war  department,  the 
^ng  wrote  htm  a  letter  approving 
of  his  conduct.  He  appeals  to  his 
^flforts,  when  minister,  to  meliorate 
441  parts  of  his  administration  for 
tlie  advant&^e  of  the  king — ^he  en- 
ters into  a  view  of  the  mihtary  state 
jo£  Antibes,  the  Var,  and  Grenoble, 
'mhtn  Bonaparte  landed. — ^When 
Bonaparte  arrived  ^  at  .Paris,  he 
•(Souk)  retired  to  his  country-seat ; 
«fid  did  not  leave  it  till  after  two 
orders  from  Bonaparte.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  fought  at  Waterloo  ; 
^ut  he  insists  that  he  was  justified 
Stt  taking  up  arms  to  defend  his 
country  against  foreign  invasion; 
and  he  instances  admiral  Blake's  ' 
tflMMiuct  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
■.  S0.*«  An  appeal  was  heard  at  the 
ia(e  Somertetshire  sessions  against 
an  order  made  by  two  magistrates 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of 
parliament  recently  passed  for  stop- 
ping up  unnecessary  roads.  '  In 
mipport  of  the  order,  it  was  shown 
that  the  road  in  question  began  to 
be  di^u^ed  sixty  years  ago,  and  that 
it  had  been  wholly  abandoned  by  ' 
the  public  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
The  bench  considered  the  u>tal  Hon- 


usage  thebest  proofof  theuselessness 
of  the  road,  ancf  confirmed  the  order, 
although  proof  was  offered  by  the 
appellant  to  show  that  the  road,  if 
duly  repaired,  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  public,  by  reducing 
the  distance  between  given  potnu 
one-sixth,andby  avoiding  many  dan- 
gerous  angles  on  the  present  road. 
Iti  a  cause  lately  tried,  it  was  de- 
termined by  lord  Ellenborooghf 
that  when  a  surgeon  is  employed 
to  attend  a  pauper  by  the  overseen 
of  the  poor  for  the  parish  to  which 
this  f>auper  belongs,  it  is  his  abso« 
lute  duty  to  continue  his  attendance, 
notwithstanding  he  may  receivu* 
from  the  parish-officers  an  order  to 
discontinue  it,  provided  there  is  a 
probability  of  affording  relief,  or 
of  restoring  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  no  other  professional  man 
is  retained  for  that  purpose ;  and 
that  the  overseers  are  liable,  and 
consequently  compelled  to  defray 
the  expiense- incurred  by  such  at« 
tendance. 

DECEMBER. 

ASIA.- 

Dec.  1. — Extract  of  a  letter,  da* 
ted  the  29th  of  May,  1815,  at  Ba- 
tavia,  from  a  merchant  of  that 
place  :— "  We  have  had  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  eruptions  of  the 
mountain  Tomboro  that  ever,  per- 
haps, took  place  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  This  mountain  is  ^tuated 
on  tlie  island  of  Sumbawa,.and  is 
distant  from  Bauvia  not  less  than 
550  miles.  We  heard  the  explo- 
sion here  distinctly,  and  had  some 
of  the  ashes.  It  vas  tora^Uy  dark 
at  Macassar  long  after  the  &un  was 
up;  and  at  noon,  at  Sourabajat 
the  sun  succeeded  in  enlightening 
tlie  good  folks  so  far  as  to  allow 
them  ..to  see  some  yards  around; 
the  a^es  lay  at  Macassar^  which  is 
250  milef  front  Sumbawa^  one  inch 
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andihalf  deep.  Captain  Fenn,  of 
thel^spatch»  and  captain  Eatwell, 
of  the  Benares,  who  have  visited  the 
island  since  the  eruption,  both  de- 
clare that  the  anchorage  is  much 
changed,  and  that  they  found  the 
sea,  for  many  miles  round  the 
island,  so  completely  covered  with 
trunks  of  irees,  pumice-stone,  8cc. 
as  to  impede  materially  the  pro- 
gress of  the  two  ships.  Captain 
Eatwell  says,  he  was  told  that  a 
village  was  inundated,  and  had 
three  fathoms  water  over  i t.  Great 
numbers  of  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants have  perished,  and  others  die 
daily.  The  crops  of  paddy  (rice) 
havt  been  utterly  destroyed  "over  a 
great  part  of  the  island ;  so  that 
the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  sur- 
vivors will  be.  really  pitiable. " 

Letters  from  Calcutta  mention, 
that  the  season  has  been  unusually 
fcvourable  to  the  crops  of  indigo 
throughout  Bengal;  the  produce 
^iU  exceed  tlie  most  prolific  year 
ever  known,  by  at 'least  30,000 
maunds. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 

6,— 'Hiis  evening  the  admirers 
of  classical  dramatic  literature  were 
highly  gratified  in  witnessing  the 
representation  of  the  Jridria  of  Te- 
rence, by  the  Westminster  scholars. 
We  are  certain  that  we  shall  not  be 
deemed  singular  in  opinion,  if  we 
assert  that  this  is  the  very  best  play 
^hich  that  distinguished  writer  of 
antiquity  has  produced:  for  although 
it  is  only  one  of  the  108  comedies 
which  he  translated  from  Menan- 
der,  the  purity  of  the  language  and 
tbe  delicate  refinement  of  the  senti- 
ments leave  nothing  to  indicate  ^ 
want  of  originality  ;  so  that  it  ra- 
ther appears  as  the  genuine  prd- 
duction  of  a  Roman  poer,  than  the 
transfusion  of  the  ideas  of  a  Cre« 
tian  in^to  a  difforent  tongue.  There 
«  a  conttnoal  vivacity  m  the  4i^- 
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logue  of  this  play,  wbtch  keeps  ^ 
mind  of  the  auditor  riveted  through- 
out upon  the  performance ;,  and  \vh 
deed  the  whole  of  the  incidents 
bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  th^ 
common  occurrences  of  the  prestot 
age,  that  we  fancy  ourselves  only 
witnessing  such  scenes  as  constantly 
come  under  our  cogtiisance.  We 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  his* 
trionic  talents  of  all  the  gentlemen 
who  stood  forward  on  this  occasion 
as  candidates  for  the  partial  appro- 
bation of  their  friends ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  they 
had  received  the  best  instructions 
from  professionaUy  dramatic  ch^ 
meters,  they  could  not  have  acquit- 
ted themselves  more  to  the  satis- 
faction of  competent  judges.  The 
characters  were  sustained  as  fol*  ^ 
lows:  Simo,  Dundas;  Sosia,  Glyni 
Davus,  Bourne;  Mysis,  Hutchin-* 
son;  Pamphilus,  King;  Charinus, 
J.  Williams ;  Byrrhia,  Gates ;  Let-^ 
bia,  White;  Chreroes,  Murray | 
Crito,  £.  Williams;  and  Dromo^ 
Short.— Mr.  Bourne,  as  D^v^iSr/,  was 
an  excellent  representative  of  the* 
pert,  knavi&h,  and  pimping  yalet  % 
and  the  Slmo  of  Mr.  Dundai  ob« 
tained  universal  and  continual  ap* 
plause.  Mr.  King,  who  repre- 
sented PamphUus,  will  have  nothing 
farther  to  study,  if  he  wish  to  imi- 
tate, in  real  life,  the  fashionable  cha- 
racter to  which  he  has  aspired 
in  mimic  representation.  Messrs,  . 
White  and  Gates,  as  Byrrbia  and 
Leshia,  were  happily  ecctatric;  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  characters 
were  as  judiciously  cast  as  they 
were  ably  supported.  But  the  prin- 
cipal subject  for  admiration  was 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  tfaft 
language,  as  well  as  a  clearness  of 
delivery  which  rendered  every  word 
audible.  This  could  only  be  the 
result  of  much  studr,  as  we  ob» 
served  no  Iopsu  which  requirtd  the 
(I)  eoidju- 
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C^oa^jutalion  of  a  prompter.  We 
^  believe  that  the  students  are  much 
rndebied  for  this  comparative  per- 
fection in  their  performances  to  the 
clasncal  taste  and  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Dodd,  while  every  encourage- 
ment is  afforded  to  such  rational 
recreation  by  the  present  learned 
and  much  respected  head^master, 
pr.  Page. 

11.— This  morntngt  as  some  of 
tbfi  partners  in  the  firm  of  William^ 
Vincent,  Joseph  Tanner,  John 
]9arnes,  and  Samuel  Hancock,  of 
the  Newbury  old  banki  entered  it 
\o  proceed  to  business,  they  disco-* 
ye^ed  that  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
.perty  had  been  stolen,  amounting, 
It  is  supposed*  to  near  20^000/. 
Some  of  the  books  and  documents 
relative  to  the  bank  were  also  car- 
ried away.  The  robbery  had  been 
effected  by  me<^ns  of  false  keys.  It 
was  im  vain  to  keep  the  bank  opens 
as  there  were  no  notes  or  cash  to 
pay  with  ;  and  the  firm  have  since 
been  compelled  to  appear  in  the 
^Gazette!!!    . 

ST.  Paul's  school. 

16. — This  day  the  senior  scholars 
of  St.  Paul's  raited  in  the  schpolki 
before  a  select  audience,  an  Of igi* 
nal  composition,  and  several  pas^ 
sages  from  classic  authors  ancient 
and  modern :  a  commendable  prac- 
tice, previous  to  the  Christmas  re- 
cess,  introduced  last  year  for  the 
^rst  time.  The  original  comprsi- 
tion  was  a  decUmaiion,  in  Latin, 
OB  the  themes  CedantArmaTog4ey  and 
Toga  cedai  Arm'tu  This  was  followed 
by  an  extract  from  Euripides,  *  Me- 
dea to  her  children ;'  the  ancient  baJ- 
}ad  of  *  The  Friar  of  Orders  gray;' 
Ulysses  and  Ajax,  from  Ovid ;  the 
Address  of  Vice  and  Virtue  to 
Hetcttks,  from  Xenophon;  Dia- 
logue of  Phsdria  and  Parnoeno, 
from  Terence  (Eun.  act  I.  sc.  1.) ; 
•fl  extract    from    Comus;    and 


Glyan's  Seatonian  poem»  <The 
Judgement-day.*  The  perform- 
ances of  the  boys  on  this  oceasioo 
gave  many  a  fair  promise  of  fiitare 
excellence.  Without  disparage- 
ment to  the  rest,  who  acquitted 
themselves  with  great  propriety,  we 
may  deservedly  applaud  the  exer- 
tions of  Goode  major,  Backler, 
Walsh,  Lane,  and  Botleau;  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  Medea,  evinced 
both  in  feeling  and  action  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  that  most 
interesting  and  exquisite  ipecimen 
of  the  Greek  tragedy.  \^t,  Glynn's 
fine  poem  (Walsh  and  Lane)  ex- 
cited a  deep  interest,  as  it^ver  must 
in  proper  hands  :  Walsh's  manner 
was  not  so  elaborate  as  his  asso- 
ciate's; but  all  was  easy,  fk)wing, 
and  graceful.  The  dialogue  of 
Phoedria  and  Parmeno  (Deckwiih 
and  Goode  major)  we  have  not 
heard  surpassed  in  spirit  and  efiect 
on  tlie  more  experienced  boards  of 
Westminster. 

28.-A  letur  from  Paris,  Dec.  SI, 
says,  <<  Madame  de  Layalette  has 
been  accustomed  to  be  carried  in  a 
aedan*chair  into  the  prison  to  visit 
her  husband,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Bourbon 
government.  Yesterday  madamc 
de  Lavalette  arrived,  with  a  bonnet 
1^  la  Frangdixt  and  a  large  veil,  ac- 
companied by  her  daughter,  U 
yfears  old.  About  half-past  five, 
Mona.  de  Lavalette,  arrayed  in  ker 
clothes,  taking  his  daughter  by  the 
arm,  and  supported  by  one  of  the 
turnkeys,  descended  to  the  chair. 
He  passed  before  all  the  inspectors; 
and  was  restored  to  liberty.  In 
the  mean  time  Madame  de  Lava* 
lette,  who  had  thrown  over  her  the 
large  cloak  6i  her  husband,  was 
seated  in  his  arm-chair  with  a  book 
in  her  hand.  At  half-past  six  a 
gaoler  spoke  to  her.  Astonished  at 
Uie  contiilued  sikaoei  he  approach- 
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fd  nearertothe^kdy'j  when  with 
a  rtnile  succeeded  by  stron|^  con- 
vulsions she  et claimed  ^Iltstpartu* 
—You  may  imagine  the  confusion. 
The  prefect  of  police  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  event;  and  estafettes 
tvere  dispatched  in  every  direction, 
and  the  barriers  closed.  The  po- 
lice traced  the  chair  two  streets  di- 
stant :  there  ii  appears  M.  de  Lava- 
lette  alighted,  and  stepped  into  st 
carriage  that  was  in  readiness  for 
him/' 

M.  de  Latvalette  is  rebted  to  the 
Bompirte  family ;  hating  <n  1802 
fnarried  a  niece  of  the  empress  Jo- 
sephine. Lavalette  is  the  son  of 
a  coffee-house  keeper  at  Nancy, 
enrolled  himself  in  the  national 
guard  ofthiitcity  ftt  thd  bunting 
out  of  the  retolution,  dtt;iirted  the 
ran^  of  general  at  the  time  of  Ro- 
bespierre, served  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Bonaparte  in  his  Italian  campiirgns, 
partook  of  his  fortiines  in  Egypt, 
and  contiiTued  to  serve  under  hi rh 
till  the  peace  k£  Ltineville  in  1801, 
-when  he  was  appointed  counsellor 
of  ^ate,  and  director-genefal  of  the 
posts;  which  place  he  occupied 
till  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
In  1SI4. 

HOLLAND. 

The  king  of  the  NeiherTands,  in 
a  message  to  the  states-general  on 
thtf  approaching  marriage  of  the  he- 
reditary prince  to  the  grand  duchess 
Maria  Paulowna,  sister  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  after  expressing 
his  approbation  of  the  intended 
uniofi,  observes,  that  "it  offers  a 
new  support  10  tlie  interests  which 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation 
xnust  cultivate  in  tlie  north  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  guaranties  to  the  whole 
kingdom  the  desirable  kindness  of 
a  court  which  has  so  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  work  of  its  foun- 
dation.**— The  states  have  given 
Aeif  concurnsnct  to  the  marriage. 


ITALY. 

Accounts  from  Turin  give  the  ' 
particulars  of  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack made  on  St.  Antonio,  on  the 
coast  of  Sardinia,  by  the  Tunisian 
corsair  squadron.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  heroic  resistance  of  the  ca^ 
noniets  and  inhabitants,  the  pirateS 
succeeded  in  taking  100  persons  of 
both  sexes,  whom  they  carried  into 
slaverV. 

In  the  Brussels  papers  we  find  a 
statement  from  Rome,  which  is 
likewie  in  tlie  French  journajs, 
thut  the  pdwers  of  Europe  have  at 
length  formed  a  league  to  put  an 
end  to  the  piracy  of  the  Barbary 
States ;  but  the  details  aro  so  vaguCt 
that  the  real  object,  if  there  is  such 
a  league,  cannot  at  present  be  di- 
itincilj'  understood, 

A  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  oii 
the  5th  of  November,  between  this 
country,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus* 
sia,  by  which  the  Ionian  islands^ 
namely  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zant«, 
Maura,  Ithaca,  Qerigo,  and  Paxo, 
with  their  dependencies,  are  placed, 
as  an  independent  state,  under 
the  protectiofi  of  Great  Britain. 
Their  civil  institutions  will  be  regu- 
lated by  a  new  charter,  drawn  uf) 
in  concert  with  a  legislative  assem- 
blv  of  the  islands.  The  command 
or  ihe  army  is  with  his  Britannic 
majesty,  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
fortresses.  The  revenues  of  the 
Islands  will  be  applicable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops.-^Thui 
tranquilly  has  a  state  been  formed, 
which,  we  hope,  will  add  consider- 
ably to  the  comfnercial  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain.  The  harbour  of  Cor- 
fu is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  emperor  of  Austria,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  papers,  is  very 
anxious  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
^ew  subjects,  die  Venetians.-  He 
has  reduced  several  of  their  taxe*, 
^d  Visrted.to  ptisonsr, 
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GERMANY. 

The  dukes  of  Sake  Weimar  and 
Badeni  and  the  king  of  Prussia»'are 
about  to  introduce  the  representa- 
tive system  into  their  states.  In 
Hanover,^  where  it  is  recently  esta* 
blishedy  some  dissatisfaction  is  said 
to  prevail^  on  account  of  the  debates 
being  kept  secret. 

WhitfhaU^  Sept.  16. 
A  dispatch,  dated  Fort  Williamy 
February  20,  together  vrith  its 
inclosures,  have  been  received  at 
tlie  East  India  house  from  the 
vice-president  in  council. 
I'he  skill,  judgement,  perseve- 
rance, and  patience,  which  nave  di- 
ftinguished    the  conduct  of   col. 
Ochterlony  in  the  arduous  service 
in  which  he  is  employed,  caimot  fail 
to  attract  the  particular  notice  of 
your  hon.  court.    The  exertions  of 
that  able  officer  still  continued  to  be 
directed  against  the  enemy's  sup- 
plies, and  such  of.  his  new  positions 
as  might  be  feund  to  be  assailable. 

[Here  follows  a  letter  from  J. 
Adam,  esq.,  secretary  to  govern- 
ment, inclosing  another  from  thie 
adjutant  genenil  i  and  both  intro- 
ducing the  following  dispatch  from 
•ir  D.  Ochterlony  \  and  commend- 
ing his  judgement  and  ability  :] 
Camp  Nehfii  Dee.  S  J . 
Sir— On  the  27th  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  report  to  you  the  arrival  of 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  Tth  native 
iu£uitry  and  the  18-pounders  in  this 
camp.«»-Our  pouttonin  view  of  the 
fort  bad  cbmpelled  the  enemy  to 
brin^  their  supplies  from  the  east- 
ward by  circuitous  routes ;  but  my 
information  led  me  to  hope  that  the 
possession  of  three  points  in  front  of 
our  right  would  entirely  cut  off 
their  supplies  from  BiUaspore,  and 
generally  from  the  interior.  In 
consequence,  I  directed  lieut.-col« 
Thompson  to  march  as  soon  as  it 
was  dwk  on  the  night  of  the  27th| 


and  dislodge  the  enemy  from  tii» 
stockades  they  had  erected  on  two 
of  those  points,  and  occupy   and 
maintain  a  third  which  they  had 
erected.-^Lieut.-colonel  Thompson 
had  with  him   14  companies,  two 
6-pounders,  and  two  -Jiowitzers  of 
the  mountain-train,  and  a  force  of 
irregulars  amounting  at   least  (o 
1000,  but  calculated  at  1 200  match- 
locks.    From  the  badness  of  the 
road,  or  rather  foot-paths,  and  the 
great  difficulties  encountered, it  was 
not  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning 
of  the  28th  that  lieut.-col.  Thomp- 
son reached  the  first  point  he  was 
instmcted  to  attack ;  and  that  was 
found  so  inaccessible,  and  so  very 
much  stronger  than  my  information 
had  given  me  reason  to  expect,  that 
he  very  judiciously  determined  not 
to  risk  the  chance  of  an  instanta- 
neous assault,  but  to  make  use  of 
his  artillery.    His  letter,  which  J 
have  the  honour  to  inclose,  together 
with  a  copy  of  my  instructions,  de« 
tails  his  proceedings  from  that  date, 
and  renders  it  oiuy  necessary  for 
me  to  express  my  approbation  of 
lieut«-coLThompson*s  ^nduct,  and 
entire  satisfaction  with  that  of  the 
detachment  in  general.— -It  would 
however  b«  unjust  not  to  mention 
that  the  reports  I  received,  from 
lieut.  Lawtie,  engineer^of  the  yery 
great  labour  and  fatigue  sustained 
with  cheerfulness  by  the  pioneers, 
induced  me  to  express  to  captam 
Baines,  lieutenant.  Armstrongi  and 
their  officers,  who  set  them  the  m^ 
ritorious   example,  my  particular 
thanks,  and  to  send  a  pecuniary  do* 
nation  to  the  m<n« — Lieut.  Lawtici 
with  his  accustomed  zeal,  acconi]>a- 
nied  the  detadiment,  and  on  this, 
as  on  every  oecasiony  deaerves^  mr 
highest-consideration :  from  him  I 
have  the  honour  to  tran&init  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  ground  and  point  of 
attack.-— It  rcmai^  os'y  ^  ""^ 
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that  the  enemy  no  sooner  perceived 
the  movement  to  the  right,  and  con- 
templated its  obvious  obje<;t9  than 
they  evacuated  all  t^eir  stockades 
but  the  two  small  redoubts  imme- 
diately under  the  fort,  and  risked  the 
attempt  -which  lieut.-coL  Thomp- 
son has  detailed  ;  and  on  its  unsuc- 
cessful issue  retired  to  Mungoo-ka- 
Dhar,  w|iere  he  is  now  assembled 
with  his  whole  force,  the  right  co- 
yered  by  the  stockades,  which  I  had 
intended  to  attack,  and  their  left 
resting  on  or  towards  the  fort 
of  Tarragurh. — Apprehending  that 
the  enemy  might  venture  a  second 
time,  I  directed  lieut.-coL  Lyons 
and  the  second  battalion  of  the  7th, 
with  two  6-pounders^  to  reinforce  ' 
lieut.-coL  Thompsdn,  in  the  hope 
(^preventing  it,  or  rendering  it  in- 
effectual* They  have,  however,  re- 
mained stationary  since  their  re- 
pulse. 

U«  OcHTiRLONY,  major-gen. 
Report  from  lieut.-coL  Thompson 

to  gen.  Ochterlony,  inclosed  in 

the  preceding. 

Sir— Agreeable  to  your  instruc- 
tions, I  have  the  honour  to  report, 
that  after  dusk  on  the  evening  of 
the'27ih  I  commenced  my  march 
towards  these  heights  with  the  light 
battalion  and  eight  companies  of 
the  2d  battalion  3d  regiment,  native 
iofantry,  two  6-pounders,  and  a 
mounuin-trainof  two  light  how  it- 
f^ers.  Although  .the  night  was  ex- 
tremely favourable,  the  whole  of 
the  artillery  did  not  reach  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ridge  of  hills, 
about  one  coss  below  Deboo-ka- 
Tibba,  until  past  eight  o'clock  in 
Uie  morning  of  the  S^th.  I  then 
advanced  up  the  face  of  the  hill 
with  the  light  battalion  and  four 
companies  of  the  2d  battalion  Sd 
regiaieat»  to  gain  possession  of  the 
•  ndge  on  my  left,  immediately  oppb* 
sice  to  t|ie  enemy's  «tooi(  ttockafit  i 


froih  this  ridge  the   stockade  is 
about  700  yarcb,  with  four  difietent 
h&i^hts  intervening. — ^The  enemy» 
having  come  out  so  far  as  the  near- 
est hill  to  the  ridge,  began  to  open 
a  fire  of  matchlocks  upon  our  party 
as  they  proceeded  Up  the  heights. 
On  our  gaining  possession  of  a  high 
part  of  toe  ridge,  the  enemy  evacu- 
ated their  position  upoji  the  oppo- 
site hill ;  and  being  instantaneously 
pursued  by  our  troops,  thfey  fled 
successively  over  the  whole  of  the 
hills  between  the  ridge  and  their 
stockades,  which  appearing  to  me 
too  strong  to  attempt  without  the 
^  assistance  of  our  guns,  I  resolved  to 
wait  until  the  artulery  came  up.— 
The  6-pounders  opened  upon  the 
place  about  four  o'clock  P.  M.  and 
I  was  in  hopes  that  as  the  wall 
appeared  to  be  composed  only  of 
loose  stones,  it  might  have  been 
laid  open  before  dusk;  but,  after 
firing  for  about  an  hour,  horn  a  di- 
stance of  about;  500  yards,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  wall  came  down. 
— Having  resolved  to  move  the  bat- 
tery to  a  nearer  distance  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  pioneers  were  em* 
ployed  durmg  the  night  in  making 
fascines  and  gabions  for  that  pur- 
pose.—About  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
however,   before  sunrise  the  fol* 
lowing  morning   (the'  29th),   the 
enemy  came  down  in  great  num- 
bers from  the   Mungoo>ka-Dhar, 
with  :in  apparent  intention  of  for- 
cing my  position,  on  the  ridge,  and 
also  turnmg  my  left,  so  as  to  sur- 
round it.     lam  happy  to  add,  ^at 
in  consequence  of  the  warm  recep- 
tion they  received  from  our  troops 
they   were  soon  obliged  to  retire 
with  loss.    Having  now,  however, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Man* 
^oo-ka-Dfaar  had  been  strongly  n» 
mforced,  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
throw  tip  a  slight  entrenchmene  on 
my  position  en  the  ridge  s^d  fi»( 
(I«)  kin. 
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hillf  whidi  was  effected  about  da&k. 
.-^During  the  night  the  enepiy  eva*- 
cuated  the  stockade  on  Deboo-ka- 
Tibba,  which  was  immediately  oc- 
/cupied  by  the  picquets  of  tlie  light 
battalion. — The  stockade  is  situa- 
ted on  a  steep  rocky  eminence,  very 
difficult  of  access  on  all  sides,  but 
particularly  so  in  front,  where  it  is 
sUmost  perpendicular.  The  waH  is 
ten  feet  high  on  the  outside,  and 
four  feet  Uiick,  composed  of  loo^ 
stones  extremely  well  built,  and 
thr^e  sides  of  it  are  surrounded  by 
a  high  bamboo  fence,  at  the  di- 
stance of  two  feet  from  the  outside 
of  the  wall;  witliin  it  is  a  pucka 
mhut. — The  position  of  the  enemy 
at  Mungoo-ka-Dhar  appears  to  be« 
nearly  two  miles  from  my  post,  and 
the  road  to  it  very  difficult,  as  well ' 
firom  unevenness  as  from  ascent,  I 
have  also  been  informed  that  the 
«iiemy  have  thrown  up  stone  breast- 
works and  other  obstacles  at  dif< 
i^rent  parts  of  the  road.  I  have 
Xhe  honour  to  inclose  a  correct  re- 
turn of  our  casualties :  those  of  the 
en^emy,  from  the  best  intelligence  I 
have  beea  able  to  procure,  amount 
to  150  in  killed,  and  about  250 
wounded.  I  had  the  pleasure  yes- 
terday to  send  in  two  prisoners 
irom  Deboo-ka-Tibba,  and  this  day 
another,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
affair  of  the  29th. — The  conduct  of 
,  i^e  oncers  and  men  composing  my 
detachment  has  been  such  as  to  me- 
rit my  warmest  approbation. 

W.  Thompson,  lieut«-coloaeK 
[This  gazette  contains  also  dis- 
patches, transmitted  by  admiral 
(ord  Exmouth,  froip  rear-admiral 
Penrose,  of  the  Queen,'  dated  off 
Qaeta,  July  18,  and  capt.  Fahie,  of 
the  Malta,  dated  July  15,  25,  and 
Augt  9»  relating  to  the  operations 
before  Gaeta.  It  appears  that  the 
BntLsh  a.nd  Austrian  commanders 
bavjbg  Qa  thQ  7th  of  July  acquai^ 


ed  baron  Begani,  govenor  of  Gaeta, 
with  Bonaparte's  defeat,  and  sent 
him  an  official  report  of  that  event, 
he  demanded  permission  to  send  an 
officer  to  the  head  quarters'  of  the 
allied  armies,  to  ascertain  that  fact  $ 
which  was  refused ;  and  on  the  15th 
July  he  was  summoned  to  surrender 
by  the  Austrian  general  command- 
ing at  Naples^  which  he  rejected ; 
declaring  his  determination  to  de- 
fend the  place  to  the  last,  and  abide 
the  course  of  Bonaparte's  fortune. 
—He  had  provisions  for  four 
months,  and  his  garrison  consisted 
of  1200  men.  The  Austrian  com- 
mander baron  Lauerr  opened  his 
batteries  on  the  17th  July;  but  his 
fire,  though  maintained  for  three 
days,  was  too  feeble  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  or  to  support  that 
which  the  enemy  opposed  to  hixn 
from  his  commanding  .position.  The 
fire  from  the. sea  face  of  theeneroy*$ 
works  was  silenced  by  the  British 
squadron.  .The  siege  was  then 
turned  into  a  blockade.  Another 
attempt  was  afterwards  made  to 
induce  him  to  surrender  by  capt. 
Fahie,  who  sent  him  a  French  paper 
cor^aining  the  intelligence  of  the 
■restoration  >of  Louiff  XVIII.  j  but 
he  still  persisted  in  declaring  that 
he  would  defend  the  place  to  the 
last  extremity.  Subsequently  the 
news  was  communicated  to  him  of 
Bonaparte's  surrender  to  captain 
Maitland  ;  of  which  being  assure^ 
it  led  to  commimications  that  ter- 
minated in  the  surrender  of  the 
place  to  Ferdinand  the  Foorth,  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  garrison 
of  Gaeta,  being  of  different  coun- 
tries, were  to  be  conveyed  home ) 
baron  Begani,  the  commander,  vas 
to  receive  money  to  convey  him  to 
France,  Ferdinand  not  admitting 
kim  into  his  service.  The  place 
was  entered  and  ukea  potsesioa 
Qf  by  BriushmarifiOf  on  August  0j 
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An  atrocious  mankr  has  been 
•committed  at  SouthhiU,  upon  one 
of  Mr,  Wbitbread's  gamekeepers. 
A  desperate  ^ang  of  poachers,  se- 
ven or  eight  in  namber,  being  dis- 
covered on  Saturday  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  pf  the  lake  in  front 
of  the  house,  C.  Dine^,  the  principal 
keeper,  accompanied  hj  two  assist* 
ants,  repaired  to  the  spot.  One  of 
the  assistants  wa«  knocked  down 
and  severely  hurt;  C.  Dines  was 
shot  in  the  side,  and  languished  un- 
til six  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening, 
whefi  he  expired  in  great  agony. 
After  reeeiving  the  fire  of  the  ruf- 


fians, he  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  cock  both  his  barrels,  and  fire 
them  oflf,  but  apparently  without  efr 
feet.  Another  person  having  been 
three  weeks  ago  wounded  by  A- 
gang  of  poachers  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  person  of  suspi« 
cious  (fharactef  having  in  conse- 
auence  absconded,  suspicion  hat 
nillen  upon  him  ;  but  Dines,  befdra 
his  death,  recollected  another  per»i 
son  having  threatened  him  that  *he 
should  not  eat  his  Christmas  dinu> 
ner.'  The  unfortunate  man  h^d 
been  .an  old  and  faithful  servant  o^ 
the  late  Mr.  Wbitbread. 


The  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  of 
CHitisTeviKGs  and  Burials  Jrom  December  13,  1814,  to  December  1*2,  1815. 


Cliristened 


(Males     12281  >  In  all, 
[Femaleslll3SS  23,414 


^    .   ,  r  Males      9882  >  In  all. 


Died  under  2  years  5200 

BetfM;eu  2  and  5     1916 

5  and  10      870 

10  and  20      677 


20  and  30 -1425 
30and40.18'M 
40  and  50 -2075 
50  and  60.1886 


60  and  70-1621 
70  and  ftO-1221 
SO  and  90-  074 
90  and  100    167 


Burials  223. 

100-2 
101-1 

loa-i 


DISEASFS. 

Abortive,  Still  born  804 
Abscess  ...  105 
Aged      .     ,     .1757 

Ague 5 

Apoplexy    and    sud 

deniy  ...  421 
Asthma  ....  68<' 
Bedrtddeo  • .   .     .    2 

B!!e 5 

Bleeding  .  .  .  .  23 
Bnrsten  k  Rupture  S4 
Cancer  ....  88 
Chicken  Pox  ,.  .  .2 
Childbed  ...  232 
Colds  ....  16 
Coliek,  Gripes,  hc:  26 
Consumption  .4216 
Cbnvalsions  .  3324 
Cough,  and  Hoopinj?- 

Cough  ...  729 
Cniinp  ....  4 
Cronp  ....  87 
IXabetet  ....  6 


792 
,     1 


Dhropsy    • 
Hpilepsy 
Kvil  .     . 
Feversofail  kinds  1309 

Fistula 3 

Plux       ...     i    65 
French  Pox    .     .    32 
Oout    ....     6 
Gravel,  Stune,  and 

Strangury  .  .  16 
rrrief  ....  5 
Headmoldsfaot.Horse- 

shoe-head,  &  Water 

in  the  Head 
Imposthume 
Inflammation 
Influenza     . 
Jaundice  .    • 
Lethargy  .    . 
Livcrgrown    , 
Lumbago    . 
Lunatic  .  .     . 
Measles  .    . 
Miscarriage    . 
Mortification . 


383 

.    4 

1 


.     1 

.  46 
.     3 

.228 
111 
.    2 

.3^ 


165 
.  IB 
.  5 
1 
,     9 


Palpitation  of  the 

Heart    .      . 
Palsy     .... 
Pleurisy  .     .    . 
Quinsy    .    .     . 
Rash         ... 
Rheumatism    . 
Scrophula    .    .     , 
Scurry    .... 
Small  Pox  .    . 
Sore  Thn»at  .     . 
Sores  and  L'lcers .  1 1 
Spa<m    ....  36 
St.  Anthony's  Fire    1» 
Stoppage  in  the  Sto- 
mach ....  2; 
Surfeit        •     .     . 
90  fSLVitus's  Dance      2 
Teeth  ....  44 
rhrush  .  «     .     .118 
rumor    ....     3 
Water  in  the  Chest  30 
Worms    .    , 


6  Bit  I 


CASUALTIES, 
by  mad  Dogs   . 
Broken  Lim'*« 
Bruised    .     . 
Burnt    .    •    •    • 
Drowned     ...      ] 
l^zces&he  Drink** 

ing    .    '•     ,     ., 
Kxecuted*    ,     .  . 
72')  Found  Dead   .    , 
5  Fractured    . 
Friphted   . 
Killed  by  Falls  and 
several  other  Ac- 
cidents    .     .     . 
Killed  themselves 
Murdered     .     .    . 
'>ver-ljaid     .     .     . 
Poisoned     .    .     • 
Scalded    ,..''. 
Shot     .... 
Suffocated    .    .    t 


.  2 
•1 

2' 
32 

S 

2 
^5 


76 
47 

I 

1 

«1 
10 
,   1 

•9' 


Tout  363.' 


*  Thete  have  been  exectiCed  in  thfl  city  of  London  and  Cbunty  of  Surrey,  2a ;  ci  vkich 
•BOd)^  8  OD)y  Iwte  bMtt  reported  to  be  buried  withkt  tbe  bills  of  mortantV. 
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BIRTHS  tn  the  year  1815. 

January  1.  Mrs.  H.  Butter* 
woitb,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

5.  Tne  lady  of  G.  Smitb>  esq. 
M.  P.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

15.  The  ducbess  of  Newcastle, 
of  a  son* 

16.  The  lady  of  major-general 
Jobn  Hope,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  The  lady  of  viscount  Pow* 
erscoiirt,  of  a  son. 

21.  The  lady  of  the  honourable 
Charles  I^aw,  of  a  daughter. 

38.  Honour^le  Mrs.  Morris, 
of  a  daughter. 

26.  Mrs«  Halsey^  of  a  son  and 
heir, 

29.  The  wife  of  the  honourable 
Robert  Leeson,  of  a  son, 

F^ruary  4.  Viscount^  Grim- 
^tone^  of  a  daughter, 

5.  Right  honourable  lady  Eliza- 
beth Smyth,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

10.  The  wife  of  James  Alezan* 
den  esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

22.  The  lady  of  T.  A,  Cur* 
ikh  es<j[-  of  a  daughter. 

28.    Lady  F.  X.ey,  of  a  son, 

26,  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Milner,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  Lady  Blantyre,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

March  2.  The  lady  of  John 
Hamilton,  esq,  of  a  son. 

15.  The  lady  of  the  dean  of 
JSt.  Patrick's,  of  a  daughter. 

IS.  The  l^dy  of  major  baron 
Linsengen,  of  a^ughter. 

22.  The  lady  of  sir  Simon 
Clarke,  hart.,  of  a  daughter. 

24,  The  wife  of  S.  H.  Whal- 
:  ley,  esq.,.of  a  daughter, 

27.  The  lady  of  the  late  John 
Baker,  esq,,  of  a  daughter  and  heir- 
ess. 

29f  The  lady  of  the  honourable 
^nd  reT.  J.  Srelya  Boiqiweit»  of  a 
dawghicrt 


29.  The  lady  of  vrCharks  Col- 
vile,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  sir  George  Cay- 
ley,  hart.,  of  a  daughter. . 

April  7.  The  duehess  of  St. 
Alban's,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

10*  Viscountess  Arbuthnot,  of 
a  daughter. 

13.  The  wife  of  James  Col- 
quhoun,  esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  Right  honourable  lady  G. 
Beresford,  of  a  dauehter. 

28.  Lady  Emily  Drummond, 
of  a  daughter. 

29.  Lady  Elizabeth  Talbot,  of 
a  son. 

May  2.       The  lady  of  A.  H. 
Holdsworth,  esq.,  M.  P.,  of  a  son. 
9.    Lady  Fitzherbert,  of  a  son. 

—  The  countess  of  Uxbridge, 
of  a  daughter. 

11.  Lady  Harriet  Leveson 
Gower,  of  a  son. 

14.  The  lady  of  Ottywell  Ko. 
binson,  esq,,  of  a  son. 

16.  The  duchess  of  Rutland, 
of  a  son  and  heir« 

—  Lady  Fiizroy  Somerset,  of 
a  daughter, 

1 8,    Lady  LiddeU,  of  a  son. 

20,  Tis^o^intcss  Newark,  of  a 
daughter, 

2^.  Lady  Sarah  Robinson,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Mr  W,  P.  Call, 
hart.,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

June  4.  Viscountess  Ashbrook, 
of  a  daqghter. 

6.  Countess  Albemaile,  of  a 
son.. 

14.  Honourable  Mrs,  Chaiks 
Paget,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  Marchioness  of  Watafcro, 
of  a  son* 

26.  Countess  of  Craven,  of  a 
daughter.    .  _., 

80.  The  lady  of  Randle  WJ* 
braham,  esq.,  of  a  daughter.       * 

—  Marchiooeas  of  Downshii«i 
pf^^ujhtcr,  ^^ 
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Julys.  The  lady  of  Robert 
Bell,  esq.f  of  a  son  and  heir. 

14.  The  wife  of  capt*  Barclay, 
R.  N.  of  a  daughter. 

— •  Lady  Cloncurry,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

15.  LadyCarolineCapelyofason. 
20-  The  countess  of  Jersey,  of  a 

son, 

22.  The  lady  of  major-gen.  iir 
Hussey  Vivian,  of  a  daughter. 

August  4.  The  lady  of  Dr.  Yel- 
loly,  of  a  daughter.    " 

11.  The  hdy  of  Wm.  Long 
Wellesley,  esq.,  M.  P.  of  a  son* 

12.  The  lady  of  George  Jack- 
son,  esq.,  charge  des  affaires  at  Ber« 
lin,  of  a  daughter. 

IS.  The  lady  of  Frederic  Hol- 
brooke, esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

19.  The  lady  of  rear-admiral 
Scott,  of  a  son. 

21.  The  lady  of  real.admiral 
Strachan,  of  a  son. 

24.  The  lady  of  sir  R.  R.  Gra. 
ham,  ban.,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  Right  honourable  lady  F. 
Wedderburn  Webster,  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

Somber  4.  The  lady  of  sir 
Loftus  Otway,  of  a  daughter. 

6.    Lady  Ogilvy,  of  a  son.  . 

—  Lady  Emily  Drummond,  of 
a  son. 

1 1  •    Lady  Duncannon,  of  a  son. 
*—    Lady  Amelia  Kaye,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  sir  Charles 
Coote,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

13.  Ladv  Barbara  Ponsonby, 
ofason  and  heir. 

17.  The  lady  of  A.  W.  Ro- 
herts,  esq.,  of  a  son. 

22.  The  lady  of  L.  A.  David- 
6op,  esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

SO.  Lady  Gardner,  of  adau^hter. 

October  1.  Countess  Antonio,  of 
a«onandheir. 

17.  TheJadyofGo^ey  KneU 
}^}  esq.,  of  ft  800  and  tcift 


24,  The  lady  of  Wip.  Dom- 
ville,  esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

2.5.  The  lady  of  sir  George 
Denys,  ban.  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

31.  The  lady  of  sir  John  M;d« 
colm,  of  a  daughter. 

November  1.  The  kdy  of  sir 
Henry  Lushineton,  of  a  son. 

—  Lady  Charlotte  Howard,  of 
a  son  and  heir  to  the  dukedom  oC 
Norfolk. 

1 S.  Countess  Delaware,  of  a  son. 

15.  Countess,  of  Minto,  of  a 
daughter. 

\ii.  Viscountess  Avonmore^  of 
a  daughter. 

1 9.  The  lady  of  baron  Nicolay, 
of  a  son. 

27.  Theladyof  Dr.  Barten,of 
a  daughter. 

28.  The  ladv  of  the  honourable 
J.  T.  Leslie  Melville,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  Countess  of  Elgin,  of  a  son. 

—  Lady  Castlestewart,  of  a  son. 
December  8.     The  lady  of  capu 

Money,  R.  N.,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  Lady  Byron,  of  a  dai^ter. 

10.  Honourable  lady  Stopford, 
of  a  daughter. 

12.     Right  honourable  lady  Isa.. 

bella  Anne  Brydges,  of  a  daughter. 
«—  Lady  Pucie,  of  a  daughter* 
15.    Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland,  of  x 

daughter. 

20.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  Henry 
John  Wollaston,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  The  lady  of  E.  J.  Lyttle- 
ton,  esq.,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

MARRIAGES  in  the  year  1815. 

January  2.  Lord  Byron  to  Ann' 
IsabeDa,  only  daughter  of  sir  Ralph 
Milbanke,  and  niece  to  lord  vift* 
count  Wentworth. 

8.  Alfred  Hardcastle,  esx^.^  to 
Anne,  the  onljr  daughter  of  the  late 
Edmund  Cobb  Hurry,  esq, 

11.  Major  Gore  to  Mary  Jai»| 

da4ghter 
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daoghter  and  sole  heiress  of  Owen 
Ormesby,  esq. 

19,  Snr  William  Henry  Carr, 
to  the  honourable  Mrs.  Perceval, 
widow  of  the  late  nght  honourable 
Spencer  Perceval. 

19.  James  Balfour,  esq.,  to 
the  right  honourable  lady  Eleanor 
Maitland,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale. 

24.  Edward  Walpole,  esq.,  to 
Xkis^  Gildemeester. 

26.  Major-gen .  sir  William  An- 
son, to  mbs  Louisa  F.  M,  Dicken* 
son.  * 

—  Lreut.-col.  Thomas,  to  the 
daughter  of  C.  Bninsden,  esq,,  of 
Hi^gate.  The  colonel  was  after- 
wards unfortunately  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

February  6.  R.  C*  Sconce,  e?q^ 
tt>  Sarah,  the  only  daughter- of  the 
rev.  Dr.  Knox. 

-  7.  Ri<Jhard  Burden,  esq.,  to 
Eliza,  only  daughter  of  the  late  sir 
James  Sanderson,  bart. 

•—  Thomas  Coutts,  esq.,  to 
miss  Melloil. 

22.  Honcfurable  sir  Edward 
Paget,  to  lady  Harriet  Lec^ge,  sis. 
ter  to  the  earl  of  Partmouth. 

28.  Thomas  Knox,  esq.,  M.  P., 
to  miss  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  lord 
primate  of  Ireland. 

March  7.  Albany  Saville,  esq. 
M.  P.,  to  E.  E.  Bouchier  Wrey, 
youngest  daughter  of  ar  P.  Bou- 
fhier  Wrey,  bart. 

14.  Rev.  T.  Bame,  to  Ac  ho- 
Bonrable  Sarah  St.  JohiH 

18.  A.  Norder,  esq.*  to  miss 
Jlobart,  niece  of  the  earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

,  27.  Mr,  Vernon,  eldest  son  of 
tJie  archbishop  of  York,  to  lady 
Elizabeth  Bingham,  eldest  daugh- 
tsr  of  the  earl  of  Lucan. 

30.  John  Gotdieb  Anthony, 
es(^.,  to  Betty  Maria,  second  daugh- 
t^  of  Francis  H.  Tj^etf  esq. 


jtdrtlS.  Capt.  Tlibmas  BUffh, 
to  Helen,  third  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Patterson,  esq. 

12.  Rev.  Thomas  Mills,  to 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  Natha-' 
niel  Barhardiston,  esq. 

20.  C.  Marett,  esq.,  <o  miss 
Frances  Roufe,  yotingest  daughter 
of  F.  Roufe,  esq. 

27-  HonourableMortimer  Rod- 
ney,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Withy,  esq. 

29.  Lieut. -col.  James  Allan,  to 
S.  Isabella,  only  daughter  of  An- 
drew Timbrel!,  esq. 

May  9.  Lieut.-col.  G.  Wynd- 
bam,  to  m'Ks  Mary  Blunt. 

14.  Sir  George  Buggin,  to  lady 
Cecilia  Gore,  daughter  of  the  late 
earl  of  Arran. 

18.  Mr.  George  Hollis,  to  Nfary 
Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jdhfi  Buck- 
ler. 

1 9.  Sir  Gregory  Way,  to  Mary 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Weyland, 
esq. 

20.  John  Jones,  esq.  to  ntiss 
Hudson,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  rear-admiral  Hudson. 

23.  Edward  Fitz-Gerald,  esq., 
to  miss  Hamilton,  daughter  of  vice* 
admiral  Hamilton. 

26.  CharlesHenryBase]ey,esq. 
to  Anne,  only  daughter  of  the  ki 
Albany  Wade,  esq. 

29.  Vice-admiral  sir  G.  Martin, 
to  miss  Lock. 

JttM  1.  James  Thorpe,  esq.  to 
lady.  H.  Charlotte  Hav,  third 
daughter  of  ihc  marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale. 

2.  Lord  Petre,  to  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  of  sir  Richatd  Bediog* 
field,  bart. 

8.  S.  P.  Rigaud,  esq.  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  G.  W.  Jordan, 
esq. 

15.  Sir  G.  Lowry  Cole,  to  lady 
Frances  Harrrs,  damglmv  of  Iht 
earl  of  Mahasbttm 

17.    ThoBM* 
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17*  Thomas  Blayne^y  esq.  to 
miss  Arnia  Hartison,  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  H^esq. 

21.    James    Whehk,  esq.    to 
miss  Q'Bnen»  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  major  O'B. 

July  1.  General  baron  Obert  to 
miss  Parkins. 

S.  Honourable  Mr.  Powlet  to 
lady  Caroline  Lowker. 

€L  John  Halketty  esq.,  to  lady 
Catherine  Douglas, youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  earl  of  Selkirk. 

IS.  James  Ford,  esq.,  to  Lavi- 
nia,  third  daughter  ef  Peregrine 
Stockdale,  esq. 

^.  G.  N.  Best,  esq.,  to  Joanna 
Elizabeth  Jodrell,  relict  of  the  late 
H.  J.  esq. 

John  King,  esq.,  to  ConsjLantia, 
third  daughter  of  lie  late  rev»>A. 
Crole. 

28.  William  Jervis  Ricketts, 
esq.,  to  Sophia,  only  daughter  of 
G.  N;  Vincent,  esq. 

29.  Sir  H.  Smith,  to  miss  El- 
more. 

31.  J.  Henry  Deacon,  esq.,  to 
Hester,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Goldsmid,  esq. 

August  S.  Sir  Alexander  Hood, 
bart.,  to  Amelia  Anne,  youngest 
daughter  of  sip  H.  Bateman. 

9.  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  to  Maria 
Margaret,  daughter  cf^  vice>adm. 
sir  R.  Moorson. 

14.  £.  D«bois,  esq.,  to  Harriet, 
second  daughter  of  R.  C.  Cresswell, 
esq, 

17.  '  Rear-admiral  sir  J.  P.  Be- 
tesford,  bart.,  to  Harriet  Eliza, 
■  y<H»nger  daughter  of  J.  Peirse,  esq. 
M.  P. 

19.  Rer.  Leveson  Vernon,  son 
ojF  the  archbishop  of  York,  to  the 
right  honourable  lady  Carolmef 
Peachey,  onty  daughter  of  the  earl 
ofSelsey. 

2^  €hsirle%  eldest  son  of  sir 
WiUiam  Wadtt^   \mt,y  to  Marj 


Aliee,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  sir 
S.  Sitwell,bart. 

-  25.  Nicholas  Westby,  esq.,  to 
the  honourable  Emily  WaldegraTe« 
f^dest^  daughter  of  lord  Radstock. 

29.  Honourable  Butler  Dan-i 
vers,  to  miss  Freemantle. 

Sift.  12.  Efi^ard  DaVies,  es^ 
to  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Baldwin,  esq. 

15,  C  Dashwood,  esq.,  M.  P;v 
to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  W« 
Rowley. 

21.  AlfredWigan,esq.,to  Eliza, 
only  child  of  William  Lewes,  esq.. 

25.  G.  Cora  wall,  esq.,  to  Jane» 
only  sister  of  J.  Lennox  Naper, 
esq.,  M.  P.,  and  niece  to  lord  Sher^ 
borne. 

26.  William  Gaisford^  esq.}  to 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  rer. 
Charles  Coxwefi. 

Of/.  S.  R.  Ballard,  esq.,  to  miss 
Anne  Maria  Huntingford  ;  and  the 
rev.  J.  ^Wetlierall,  to  miss  Lucf 
Huntingford,  both  nieces  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Hereford. 

4.  Lieut. -col.  sir  F.  Storin,  to 
Anne  Elizabeth,  yormgest  daugh. 
ter  of  the  late  sir  Sitwell  Sitwel^ 
bart. 

9.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland^  to 
lady  Sarah  Lennox,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Richmond. 

12.  Sir  Fred.  Gustavus  Fowke, 
to  Mary  Anne,  sole  heiress  of  the 
late  Antony  Henderson,  esq.,  M.  P. 

21 .  Samuel  Baker,  esq.,  to  miss 
Elizabeth  HasseM. 

26.  Rev.  George  Leigh  Cooke* 
to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Hay,  esq.  ) 

27.  Captain  R.  Gambier^  (ne- 
phew of  lord  Gambier)  to  Caro- 
line^ fourdt  daughter  of  major-gen. 
Browne. 

28.  The  right  honourable  lord 
Manners^  to  the  honourable  Jane 
Butler,  sister  tf>  lord  Caher. 

30.    John  Thonipsoii,  M.  D.,  to 
Charlotte 
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Charlotte,  only  daueliter  of  tht  late 
Joseph  Cartledgc»  M.D. 

Mw.  4.  W.  F.  Welsh,  esq^  to 
Geor^iana,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  sir  F.  Ford,  bart«»  and  niece  to 
lord  viscount  Anson. 

7-  P.  P.  Acland,  esq«»  to  Fanny, 
second  daughter  of  William  Lead- 
er, esq,,  M.P, 

IS.  Henry  S.  Northcote,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  sir  Stafford  H. 
Northcote,  to  Agnes  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cockbum,esq. 

15.  Mr.  E.  Paley,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  archdeacbn,  to  miss 
Mary  Anne  Paley. 

18.  L.  H.  Robinson,  esq.,  to 
Theophila,  youngest  daughter  of 
G.  Hubbard,  esq. 

25.  Rev.  John  Londsdale,  to 
Sophia,  fifth  daughter  of  John  BbU 
land,  esq.,  M.  P. 

3(X  Robert  Frankland,  esq., 
M.  P*,  to  Louisa  Anne,  third  daugh- 
ter ^{  the  late  right  honourable 
lord  George  Murray,  bisliop  of  St. 
David^s. 

Du. .  1.  Capuin  A.  Duff,  to 
Frances,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
rer.  Meredith  Jones. 

7*  S.  G.  DaCosta,  esq.,  to  Mary 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Lyon  Dc  Symons,  esq. 

9.  Sir  L.  V.  Pack,  bart.,  to 
Anna  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of 
fir  B.  Wrey,  bart. 

12,  Abraham  Boyc),  esq,,  to 
Jane,  countess  of  Belvedere. 

16.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,govemor 
of  St.  Helena,  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  re* 
I^ct  of  the  late  colonel  Johnson* 

19«  Sir  John  Hugh  »Smytb| 
bart.,  to  Anne  Provis,  niece  of  John 
Pigott,  esq. 

-    -    '    -'■  ^ 

DEATHS  in  ih$jtar  1815. 

January  4.  William  John  Kerr, 
marquis  and  earl  of  Lothiaoii  i^ad 
of  Ancram^ 


5.    Sir  Byssiche  Shelley,  bait., 

VL  Anna  Maria,  widow  <)f 
Thomas  Astle,  esq. 

14.     Rev.Charles  Mayson,D.D. 

16«  San^xel  Gist,  e$q.,  in  bii 
Si  St  year. 

17.  Henry  Thornton, esq.  M.P. 
for  Southwark. 

Emma,  the  widow  of  sir  William 
Hamilton. 

23.  James  Henry  Casamajor, 
esq. 

.    24.    Sir  Charles  Warre  Malet, 
bart. 

26.  Sir  William  Charles  Farrdl 
Skeffington,  bart. 

Mrs.  Jervis,  relict  of  tlje  rcr. ' 
William  Jervis. 

29.  Rev.  WilliamCravcn,ina$- 
ter  of  St.  John's  college. 

Feb,  2.     Duncan  Campbell,  esq. 

4.  J.  Birch,  esq.,  surgeon  to  tlui 
prince  regent. 

Sir  John  Sheffield. 

9.  Rev.  Claudius  Bvchanan, 
D.  D.,  of  Queen's  college,  CaiB- 
bridge. 

14.  In  his  22d  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  hcpe, 
George  John  Frederic  Sackvilk, 
fourth  duke  of  Dorset. 

16.  Mr.  Mark  Lonsdale. 

22.  Smithson  Tennant,  esq«» 
phemical  professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Cambridge* 

24.  Sir  John  Thorold,  hart, 
many  years  M«  P.  for  Lincolnshire. 

25,  Sir  Robert  Herries,  fonncr- 
ly  banker  in  London. 

26,  Rev,  sir  Robert  Sheffidd, 
barti,  having  surfived  his  brother 
the  late  sir  John  S«  only  22  days. 

Mar.  1.  Rev.  P.  Haddon,  vicar 
of  Leeds,  where  therp  !»»▼«  b^° 
only  three  vicars  in  die  last  «eo- 
tury, 

4.  Mrs.  F.  Abington,  osce  a 
celebrated  actress. 

17.  JohnH^,D.D^rectw^ 
Fassenhwi>  near  Stooej-Stratford, 
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20.  Mrs.  Porteus»  relict  of  the 
late  bishop  of  London. 

22.     Sir  William  Aston,  bart. 

26.  Aged  82^  princess  dowager 
of  L.orraine. 

31.     Charles  Wilmot,  esq. 

April  2.     William  J.  Porter,  esq. 

5:  James  Peller  Malcolmt  esq., 
F.S.A»,  author  of  many  popular 
works. 

9.  Lady  Mary  Fitzgerald,  sister 
of  the  late  earl  of  Bristol,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  cloches  catching  fire. 

12.  Mr.  .  Henry  Siddons,  an 
actor  of  considerable  eminence. 

IS.  Edward  Morris,  esq.,  one 
of  ihe  masters  in  chancery. 

—  James  Ware,  esq.,  the  oldest 
and  most  eminent  oculist  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  one  of  the  most  liberal 
among  professional  men. 

^17.  Thomas  Noel,  lord  viscount 
Wientworth. 

—  Bryan  Cfowther,  esq.,  an 
eminent  surgeon,  and  author  of 
some  valuabfe  works  in  his  profes« 
sion. 

19.  Arthur  Palmeri  esq.,  ser- 
geant at  law. 

90.  Dr.  Domeier,  physician  to 
the  duke  of  Sussex. 

28.    Clement  Kynnersley,  esq. 

24.  Wm.  Harrison,  esq.,  son 
of  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  the 
k>ngitude  at  sea,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a  parliamentary  remunenu 
'  tion.  .    ^ 

27.  Mr.  Wm.  Bates  Smith,  a 
gejideman  well  known  in  the  lite- 
rary world. 

30.  Lady  Gierke,  wife  of  the 
rev#  sir  Wm.  H.  C,  bart. 

May  4.  Mrs,  Carteret,  widow  of 
^'lihe  hoe  adm,  Carteret,  and  sister  of 
the  present  recorder  of  Londoa* 

^.  Mr.  Richard  Smirke,  eldest 
flon  of  R.3.  esq.,  R.A. 

7«  Rev.  Andrew  FiiUer,  a  dis- 
ml6p!g  minister  of  the  baptist  p^** 
fiua^oflii  mon  icmtitable  Jbc.  his 


zeal,    than  his  liberalitv  \xmwtdM 
those  who  difiered  from  him. 

8.  Rev.  Joseph  Whitelej^  mas- 
ter of  the  free  f^xaaax  sdiool  at 

12.,'  Rev.  William  WiUes,  arch- 
deacon  of  Wells,  son  of  the  rev. 
£.W.,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

13.  Miss  Vernon,  eldest  daiugh- 
ter  of  the  archbishop  of  York- 

15.  The  lord  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  Dr.  Cleaver. 

19.  Mr.  William  Lunn,  a  verf 
eminent  classical  bookseller. 

21.  Mr.Wm.  Nicholson,  awett 
known  author  and  engineer. 

—  At  Glasgow,  in  his  d7th 
year,  Mr.  Wm.  Spence,  ^  const-' 
derahle  mathematician. 

22.  Mrs.  Slater,  relict  of  the 
late  Philip  S.,  esq. 

26.    Charlotte  Amelia,  wife  of 
the  right  hon.  T.  Steele,  esq. 
30.     Sir  John  Boyd,  bart. 

—  At  Gottingen,  C.  G.  Heyne, 
the  celebrated  classical  editor* 

June  3.  Hon.  Mrs.  Aston,  re- 
lict o/  col.  H.  Aston,  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  lord  viscount  Irwio* 

7.  The  right  hon.  James  S^x>» 
dtlands,  lord  Torphichen. 

1 1 ;  Rev.  James  PhjUot,  p.  D., 
rector  and  archdeacon  of  Bath. 

16.  Robert  Hanl^ey,  esq.,  go- 
vernor of  the  London  assurance 
company. 

22.  Master  King,  of  great  ce« 
lebrity  in  the  musical  world. 

23.  John  Eardley  Wilmgt,  esq., 
son  of  the  lafte  right  hon.  sir  J* 
Eardley  W.  knt. 

25.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Smith»  fttfv 
merly  rector  of  Berwick,  and  vicar 
of  Wartling,  Sussex,  both  whicl^  ht 
resigned  vhen  called  to  bi^  i^d- 
dence. 

,     SO.    A.  Gil^rd  Br^bazon,  es^.^ 

son  of  the  late  hon.  Wm.  Brabazoti, 

|i|[.P.  for  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

.   -*-    Robert  Pnltooy  an  eminent 
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ttgmeer,  who  Was  in  the  coarse  of 
last  war  emplofed  by  Messrs.  Pitt 
and  Dnndas  in  forming  catamarans 
to  destroy  the  French,  for  which,  it 
i$  said,  he  was  rhost  munificently 
rewarded:  he  afterwards  was  em- 
ployed by  the  French  and  Ame- 
ricans to  blow  the  British  fleet  out 
4ai  the  ocean. 

^  Jufy  1 .  The  wife  of  J.  Calcraft, 
ciqo  M.P. 

5.  The  wife  of  James  Dawkins, 
esi].,  M*P* 

6.  By  his  own  hand,  in  a  fit  of 
insanity,  occasioned  by  an  ossifica- 
tion of  the  brain,  Samuel  Whit- 
bread,  esq.,  M.P.  one  of  the  most 
ftcttre,  most  honourable,  and  most 
virtuous  senators  that  this  country 
ever  knew* 

8.  The  right  hon.  Catherine 
Henrietta,  countess  of  Bandon, 
only  daa^ter  of  the  second  earl  of 
Shannon  in  Ireland,  and  baroa  Car- 
letcm  in  England. 

9.  Clement  Tudway,  esq.,  M,P. 
father  of  the  house  of  commons. 

11.  The  rer.  John  Torkington, 
D.D.  master  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

12.  F..  Gregor,  esq.,  many 
years  M.P.  for  Cornwall. 

14.  In  his /77th  year,  William 
Morland,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Taunton. 

— -  Robert  Faulder,  esq.,  an 
eminent  bookseller. 
.  16.  Aged  106,  Mr.  William 
Wilson,  who  in  1745  was  taken 
front  the  plough  to  serve  against 
the  rebels. 

21.  Right  hon.  lady  Harriet 
Adand,  widow  of  the  late  col.  Ac- 
famd,  employed  in  the  American 
war,  and  mother  ofYhe  latecountess 
ef  Cardigar* 

23.    The  rev.  Joshua  Toulmifi, 
D.D.,  a  most  active,  enlightened, 
and  liberal  dissenting  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  persuasion. 
.  ^,    Mr.  John  Southemi  a  con- 


siderable  madiemattcian  and  en* 
gineer. 

28.  Vice  adm.  W.  A.  Otway. 

29.  £.  Coleman^'  esq.,  many 
years  sergeant  at  arms  to  the  house 
of  commons. 

August  7.  Gen.  Charles  Leigh, 
groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to  die 
prince'  regent.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  storming  of  Valen- 
ciennes in  1793. 

12.  By  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Aubrey 
Beauclerk,  duke  of  St.  Alban's. 

—  Tte  countess  4owagferD'Al- 
ten,  sister  to  lord  Trimblesion  and 
widow  of  count  D'A.,  who  vas 
killed  before  Dunkirk  when  that 
fortress  "was  besieged  by  the  duke 
of  York. 

17.  Rev.  Rogers  Porter  Pack- 
wood,  M.A. 

'     22.     The   lady  of  sir  Herbert 
Croft,  hart. 

*26,    Lady  Milford. 

28.  In  the  78ih  year  of  her  age, 
the  widow  of  Hie  late  Dr.  Du  VaD, 
prebendary  of  Windsor. 

29.  Philip  Stanhope,  earl  of 
Chesterfield. 

September  5.  The  lady  of  sir 
John  Aubrey,  hart.,  M.P. 

4.  Aged  32,  viscountess  Fiti- 
harris.  * 

10.  Lady  Medcalf,  widow  of 
the  late  sir  T.  M. 

13.  Tlie  right  hon.  lady  Theresa 
Herbert,  youngest  daughter  of  tbc 
earl  of  Carnarvon. 

16.  Rev.  E.  Popham,  DJ). 
formerly  fellow  of  Onel  college. 

17.  In  his  82d  year,  rev.  B. 
Barnard,  prebendary  of  P^cr- 
borough  cathedral. 

1 8.  Killed  by  being  thrown  out 
of  a  gig,  Mr.  Coldham,  an  eminent 
solicitor,  and  town-clerk  of  Notting- 
ham. 

25.    Rev.  Thos.  Monro,  rector 

of  Litde  Easton,  Essex :  author  ex 

jsanT  Etcrarr  wotks.  , 

25.  Age<J 
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25,  Aged  75,  ux  Mordauot  Mar« 
tiQ,  iuirL 

26.  John  WiUet  W'Meu  esq., 
forioerly  M.P.  for  New  Romney. 

-—  Aged  71»  sir  Gervase  Clif- 
ton, Imit.,  stzth  baronet  of  the 
family. 

28.  Gilbert  Gerard,  D.D.  pro- 
ftssqr  of  divinity  in  King's  college, 
Aberdeen. 

*29.  Aged  75,  Frederick  Charles 
Reinhold,  esq.,  formerly  a  cele* 
brated  bass-6ii\?er. 

80.  Lady  Clavering,  widow  of 
sir  John  C. 

Ocioi^r  .2.  Rev.  Colin  Milne, 
LL.D.  a  Weil  known  author,  and 
popular  {Treacher. 

i).    George  Agar,  lord  Callah. 

12.  Aged  20,  viscountess  Mal- 
pas. 

23.  The  nght  hon.  Robert 
Howard,  earl  ot  Wicklow. 

2i.  J.  W.  Knapp,  esq.,  LL.D. 
an  enunenl:  barrister. 

—  Calverly  Bewicke,  esq.,  M.P. 
fdDr  Wtnchelsea.  He  was  high- 
sheriff  for  the*  county  of  Northum- 
berland Jn  1782,  and  was  for  many 
ye^rs  h«  col.  of  the  Durham  militia, 
in  every  relation  of  life  he  was 
Ughly  irespected. 

29.  Lost  off  Ostend  in  a  packet, 
ihe  boiu  Mrs.  Carleton,  modier  of 
lord  Dorchester. 

31.  In  his  844h  year,  the  rev. 
Francis  WoUaston. 

Noremhr  1 .  John  Coakky  Lett- 
son,  M.jD.,  a  man  of  great  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  of  high  professional 
reputation.  His  works  as  an  au- 
thor are  very  numerous. 

—  The  right  hon.  John  Cros- 
bie,  eatl  of  Oknddre. 

10.  Joanna,  the  wife  of  the  rev. 
John  Jones,  and  only  daughter  of 
Ac  lev.  Dr.  Rees. 

IJi.  la  his  SI  St  yeftr,  John  Bay- 
ly, M.D. 

12L    The   fffpp.    Horace  Ham- 


mond, rector  of  Crtzt  Masstngi- 
ham« 

13.    The  rev.  Matthias  D*Oyky.    > 

15.  In  his  91st  year,  Charles 
Matthews,  esq,,  many  years  an 
active  magistrate  for  the  counties 
of  Essex  and  Middlesex. 

.  —  Colonel  xEdwards,  of  the 
East-India  service,  and  aide-de- 
camp to  the  late  nabob  of  Oude. 
He  was  wrecked  near  Ostend. 

21.  George  Duckworth,  esq^ 
a  most  estimable  character, —^  itt 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  horse* 

22.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Soane»  wife 
of  the  celebrated  architect. 

—7  Rev.  Henry  Hodgson,  LL^IXv 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  lite- 
rary world  by  several  publicatiotti 
of  merit. 

24f.  In  his  ^5th  year,  sir  Gcorgt 
Chad,  hart. 

25^  J.  P.  Salomon,  esq«,  the 
first  performer  on  the  violin  in  £m» 
rope. 

,—  The  rev.  Hugh  Cholmoa* 
deley,  dean  of  Chester,  &c. 

Dicmh4r2.  The  right  rev.  Dr. 
Jackson,  bp.  of  Oxford  and  canon 
of  Christ's  Church. 

5.  Mrs.  Pemberton,  a  highly 
esteemed  school-mistress. 

9.  John  Charrington,  esq.9aii4^ 
on  the  14th,  his  wife  Catherine. 

10.  In  his  87th  year,  Mr.  Henrf 
Emlyn,  an  architect  of  eminence. 

\%  l%e  right  hon.  sir  Williain 
Wynne,   knt. 

16.  In  his  70th  year,  the  most 
noble  Charles,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

19.  Mr.  Robert  Hudson,  Mus. 
Bac.,  in  his  84th  year. 

21.     In  his  76th  year,  the  rev; 
William  Vincent,  D;D.,  dean  of  . 
jWestmmster,   and  vicar  of  Islip, 
Oxon. 

27-  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Henry. 
Hodgson,  esq.,  one  of  his  ma|esty^i 
commissioners  for  the  affairs  ottaxe*. 
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PROMOriONS  m  the  year  1815. 

Foret^n-vffice.t  December  2Sf  1814* 
£d.  Davids*  eiuq.,  his  msLJesty'scham* 
berlain  and  chancellor  c€  South 
Waksy  vice  H.  Lloyd,  esq. 

Jan.  7 f  ISIS.  Hon.  W.  Temple, 
secretary.  6f  legation  at  Stockholm. 

Foreign-office^  January  1 S.  Mr.  W. 
Davenportt  consul  at  Londonderry 
for  the  sovereign  of  the  Nether-* 
lands. 

January  28.  Hon.  Robert  Annes- 
ley  consul  at  Antwerp. 

Feb.l.  Alexander  TumbuU,  esq. 
conml  at  Marseilles,  and  all  oth^r 
ports  and  places  in  the  department 
gf  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone. 

George  Sholto  Douglas,  esq.  se- 
cntary  of  legation  at  Florence. 

Hon.  col.  H.  King,  one  of  the 
grooms  of  his  majesty's  bed-cham- 
ber. 

IVbkeball,  April  1 .  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty  (o(ne  o^his  majesty's  plenipo- 
ttntianes  at  Vienna),  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  bath*   • 

Howard  Elphin stone,  esq.  (lieu- 
tenant*colonel  of  the  corps  of  royal 
«Deineers)  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kmgdom. 

April  ?•  The  under^menttoned 
biignts  commanders  of  the  bath  to 
be  knights  grand  crosses :  Lieut-gen. 
hon.  sir  John  Abercromby,  vice 
lieut.*gen.  sir  John  Stuart  (count  of 
Maida)  deceased;  major*gen. hon. 
sir  Charles  Colville,  vice  maior-gen. 
lion,  sir  £.  M.  Pakenham  dfec. 

The  following  officers  to  be  kts. 
commanders  :  Lieut.-gen.  Moore 
Disney,  vice  Heut.-general  hon.  sir 
John  Abercromby ;  major-general 
William  Inglis,  vice  major-gen.  sir 
Samuel  Gibbs  deceased;    major- 

fen.  James  Lyon,  vice  major-gen. 
on.  sir  Charles  Colville. 
The    following  officers  in    the 
setvtce  of  the  East  India  Company 
to  be  knights  commanders,  viz.  : 
LieuU*gen.JohnMaodonald;  majw 


generals  Robt.  Blair,  George  Wood^ 
Hector  Maclean,  Thomas  Dallast 
John  Chalmers,  John  Horsford, 
Henry  White,  Gabriel  Martindale, 
George  Sackville'  Brpwne,  George 
Holmes,  and  David  Ochterlony; 
cols,  sir  J.  Malcolm,  Augusms 
Hoyer,  and  Robert  Barclay. 

April  8.  Major-gen.  sir  O.  T. 
Walker,  lieut.-governor  of  the  Island 
of  Grenada*  vice  su:  J.  Stuart  de- 
ceased* 

April  20.  Vice<idm.  sir  Eliab 
Harvey,  major-gen.  Charles  Wale, 
rear-admiral  sirXdward  Codring- 
ton,  major-^neral  sir  Colquhoun 
Gran^  and  col  sir  Charles  J.  Gre- 
ville,  invested  with  the  ensigns  of 
knights  commanders  of  the  bath. 

Foragn-cjficey  May  2.  A.  Cock' 
burn,esq.;hi8  majesty's  envoy  extra* 
ordinary  to  tlie  free  and  imperial 
Hanseatic  towns. 

May  9.  The  marquis  T>f  Bote 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Glamorgan. 

Lieuc-gen.  sir  J.  Leith»  G.  C.  B* 
governor  of  Barbadoes. 

Rt.  hon.  W.  Adam,  lord  chief 
):ommission^ ;  and  A.  Machono- 
chie,  and  D.  Monypenny,  esqrs.,  the 
other  lords  commissionerSf  of  the 
Scotch  jury  court. 

A.  Rosenbagen,  esq.  acomptrolU 
or  of  the  army  accounts. 

May  2B.  Rear-admiral  sir  C. 
Rowley,  knight  commander  of 
the  bath. 

May  27*  Mr.  Serjeant  Romming- 
ton,  commissioner  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors. 

June  6.  Hon.  Charles  Ba^tt 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minuter 
plenipotentiary  to  the  l^ited  States 
of  America. 

June  12.  Lord  Gambier  kni|^t 
grand  cross  of  the  bath,  and  vt€«- 
admiral  D*  Gould  knight  comoian- 
der. 

Jun€  IS.  The  Sgoitf  of  a  buo- 
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tier  conferred  on  G.  King,  esq.  of 
Charlestown,  co.  Roscommon. 

June  IS.  Henry  Salt,  esq. consul- 
general  in  Egypt. 

June  17.  Lord  Aylmer,  knight* 
commander  of  the  bath. 

July  6.  Sir  F,  M'Naughten,  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi* 
cature  in  Bengal. 

Sir  £.  Stanley,  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Madras. 

Wbitebalf,  July  J  5.  Right  hon. 
G.  Leveson  Oower,  a  peer  of  .the 
united  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  vise. 
Granville,  of  Stone  Park. 

The  earl  of  Clancarty,  a. peer  of 
the  united  kingdom,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Trench,  of  Garbally. 

J.  G.  Harris,  esq.  deputy  judge 
advocate  to  the  army  under  the. 
duke  of  Wellington. 

WhitebaUy  July  18.  The  dignity 
of  a  baron  of  the  united  kingdom 
granted  unto  the  following  noble- 
men, viz* 

Rt.  hon.  John  earl  of  Stmthmore, 
by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
bsunn  Bowes  of  Streatham  Castle 
CO.  Durham,  ^and  of  Lunedale,  co* 
York. 

Rt.  hon.  lieut.*gen«  George  earl 
of  Dalhousie,  K.G.C.B.,  by  the 
name,  &c.  of  baron  Dalhousie, 
Castle,  CO.  Edinburgh. 

Rt.  hon*  George  earl  of  Aboyne, 
bf  the  name,  &c.  of  baron  MeU 
drum,  of  Morven,  co«  Aberdeen. 

Rt.  hon.  George  earl  of  Glas- 
gow, by  the  name^  &c.  of  baron 
Ross,  of  Hawkhead,  co.  Renfrew* 

Rt.  hon.  John  Willoughby  earl  of 
£nniskillen,  by  the  name,  &c.  of  ba- 
ron Grinstead,  of  Grinstead,  Wilts. 

Rt.  hon.  Edmund  Heftry  earl 
of  Limerick,  by  the  nanie»  &:c«  of 
baron  Foxford,  of  Stackpole-conrti 
CO.  Clare. 

Rt.  hon.  Penxston  vise.  Mel- 
bourney  by  the  name^  &c.  of  baron 
Melbourne,  of  Melbourne^  co  Derby. 
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Francis  Almaric  Spencer,  eaqa 
(commonly  called  lord  Francis 
Almaric  Spencer),  by  the  name^ 
&c.  of  baron  Churchill,  of  Sandrtdge/ 
CO,  Hertford. 

And  to  George  Harris*  col.  o£ 
the  72d  reg.  of  foot,  and  general  of 
his  majesty's  forces,'  by  the  name^ 
&c.  of  baron  Harris,  of  Seringapa* 
tarn  and  Mysore  in  the  East  Indies^ 
and  of  Belmont,  Kent.  ' 

mitehall,  Jime  6.  Sir  Ralph  Mil- 
banke,  bart.  of  Yorkshire  and  Dur- 
ham, and  the  bona  dame  Judith  his 
wife,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward Noel  vise .  Wentworth,  to  take 
and  use  the  surname  and  bear  the 
arms  of  Noel  only,  in  compliance 
with  the  will  of  Thomas  lord  Went* , 
worth,  her  brother,  deceased. 

Foreign-offiUf  June  20.  Geomi 
William  Chad,  esq. 'secretary  of  ^ 
g^tionto  the  United  States  of  Ame^ 
rica. 

Sir  Henry  Lushington,  bart.  con- 
sul-general a^t  Naples. 

JVhitehallyJune  23.— The  dignity 
of  a  marquis  of  the  uniced  king- 
dom conferred  on  Henry- William 
earlof  Uxhridge,  K.G.C.B.,by  the 
title  of  marquis  of  Anglesea. 

July  \  8.  Patrick  Colquhoun,  esq* 
agent  and  consul-general  for  the 
free  Hanseatic  towns  oif  Lubec,  Brc* 
men,  and  Hamburgh. 

Rear-adm.  sir  George  Cockburn^ 
commander-in-chief  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

July  25,  G.  H.  Rose^  esq.  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo* 
tcntiary  to  the  court  of  Berlin ;  and 
hon.  F.  L&mb  to  the  like  office  at 
the  court  of  Munich. 

WhitehalU  July  27*  A  writ  ordered 
tQ  be  issued  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  for  summoning  sir 
CecilBishopp  of  Parham  Park,  Sus- 
sex, bart«  up  to  the  house  of  .peers» 
by  the  iiaine,.style,  and  title  of  ba- 
(K)  ron 
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tea  Zoucbe  of  Haryngwortb,  he 
being  lineally  descended  from  the 
eldest  of  the  two  daughters  of  £d- 
xmdf  the  last  lord  iSouche  of  Ha^ 
ryngworth,  who  died  without  issue 
inale  in  1625,  and  one  of  the  right- 
fill  heirs  of  the  said  barony  created 
by  writ  of  samnons  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II. 

Jtiiy  29«  G.  Durie^  esq.  consul  in 
Norway. 

Lord  CbamherlaifC*  office,  July  22. 
John  AHen^  esq.  clerk  of  the  cheque 
of  Ha  majesty's  guard  of  yeomen 
of  the  guard. 

Eat  India  hottse^  Jug,  30.  Major- 
ca, sir  Hudson  Lowe^  K.C.B.» 
goiwrnor  of  St.  Helena. 

Adm,  sir  G.  Cockburny  appoint- 
ed governor  of  St.  Helena,  on  the 
death,  or  resignation  of  major-gen. 
sir  H«  Lowe. 

Aear^adm.  John  Harvey,  com. 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands. 

War-office,  Stpi.  9*  .Lieut^col.  lord 
Fiteroy  J.  H.  Somerset,  K.  C.  B., 
1st  grenadier  regt.  foot  guards,  to 
be  an  extra  aide*de*camp  to  the 
prince  regent,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  army. 

Sefi,  5.  G.  S.  Douglas,  esq.  se- 
eretary  of  legation  at  the  court  of 
Berlin  I  and  L.  Harvey,  esq.  to 
the  same  office  at  the  court  of  Mu« 
iiich. 
/  Foretgn-ojice,  Sept.  8.  Edw.  M, 
Ward,  esq.  secretary  of  legation  at 
tile  court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
eany. 

Hamihon  C.  Hamilton,  esq.  se- 
cretary of  legation  at  the  court  of 
^  tVurtemberg. 

P.  Cherry,  esq.  third  judge  ^of 
the  court  of  appeal  and  circuit  for 
the  northern  division  at  Madras. 

WhitehalhSffk9.Yrmce^h^'AXX3^ 
enbergf  prince  Blncher,  count 
Bwcby  de  Tolly,  prince  Wrede, 
i^dihe  prince  toyalof  Wurttmberg) 


honorary  kpights  grand  crosses  of 
the  bath. 

Sept^  16.  Major-gen.  sir  James 
Kempt,  knight  grand  cross ;  and 
major-generals  CSforge  Cook,  Pere- 
grine Maitland,  and  Frederick 
Adam,  knights  commanders  of  the 
order  of  th«  bath*  One  hundred 
and  twenty  colonels,  lieut.-coloneb, 
and  majors,  h^ve  been  appointed 
companions  of  the  said  order  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  for  their  services  on 
the  16th  and  1 8th  of  June.  8S6 
ofBcers  of  the  army  and  navy  have 
been  appomted  companions,  confer- 
mablv  to  the  ordinance  relative  to 
the  third  class  of  the  order  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  of  the  2d  Jan, 
last.  And  26  officers  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  East  Xndia  Cooopaoy 
have  been  appointed  companion^ 
in  pursuance  of  the  ordinance  pub- 
lished on  the  10th  of  that  monti). 

Carbon-bouse,  S:pt.  29.  Rjear-adm. 
sir  Wm.  Johnstone  Hopej  invested 
as  knight  commander  of  the  bath. 

Whkehail,  Sept.  SO.  The  prince 
regent  I  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
dignities  of  the  peerage  (^  the  united 
kingdom,  to  George  Jame»  earl  of 
Cholmonddey,  by  the  title  of  earl 
of  Rocksavage,  co.  Chester,  and 
marquis  Cholmondeley,  with  re- 
mainder  to  his  heirs  male ;  to  James 
Walter  vise.  Grimston,  of  Ireland, 
and  baron  Venilam  ofGorhambiiry, 
Herts,  by  the  titles  of  vise  Grim- 
ston,.and  earl  Verulam ;  to  Charles 
viscount  Whitworth,  by  the  dtks  of 
baron  Adbaston,  co.  Stafford,  and 
earl  Whitworth ;  to  Johnlord  Brown- 
low,  and  his  heix^  male,  by  the  title 
of  vise.  Alford,  of  Alford,  co.  Lin- 
coln, and  earl  Brownlnw ;  to  John 
Craggs,  lord  Elliott,  by  the  title  of 
earl  of  St.  Germains,  Cornwall  j 
to  John  lord  Boringdon,  by  the  tides 
of  vise.  Boringdfln  of  North  Malton, 
Devon,  and  ead  of  Morkr  in  the 
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said  cdanty ;  to  Orlando  baron 
BradfcM-d,  by  the  titles  of  vise.  New- 
port, CO.  Salop,  and  earl  of  Salop 
in  the  said  county ;  to  William  baron  . 
Beauchamp,  of  Powyke,  by  the  titles 
of  vise.  Elmley,  co.  Worcester,  and 
earlofBeauchamp;  to  sir  Alan  Hyde* 
lord  Gardner^  vice-admiral  of  the 
Avhite,  by  the  title  of  vise.  Gardner. 

The  prince  regent  has  also  been 
pleased  to  grant  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet  of  the  united  kingdom  to 
Ewen  Cameron,  of  Fassirere  and ' 
Callart,  co.  Argyll,  and  of  Arthur- 
stone,  CO.  Angus,  esq.  with  remain- 
der to  his  heirs  male. 

Foretgh'officet  Oct.  6.  Richard 
Eochfort,  and  James  Sterling,  esqrs. 
his  majesty's  consuls,  the  former  at 
Ostend,  and  the  latter  at  Genoa. 

IVJjiiebalif  Oct.  10.  Don  •Miguel 
Alava,  lieut-.gen.  in  the  armies^  of 
his  Catholic  majesty,  to  be  an  ho- 
norary knighti-commanider  of  the 
bath,  in  consideration  of  his  long 
and  zealous  services  while  attached 
to  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula 
under  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

Oct.  13.  George  Jackson,  esq.  se- 
cretary of  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Russia, 

WhitebaJU  Oct.  20.  His  excellency 
baron  de  Muffling,  major-general  in 
the  king  o£  Prussia's  service,  hono- 
rary knight  commander  of  the 
order  of  tSe  bath: 

Carlton  house,  the  hon.  William 
Thomas  Graves,  page  of  honour  to 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
vice  Mr.  Henry  Murray. 

Oct,  2S.  Louis  Duncan  Cassa- 
major,  esq.  secretary  of  embassy  to 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Oct.  31.  The  dignity  ot  a  baron 
of  the  united  kingdom  conferred  on 
right  hon.  lleut.-gen.  Rowland  ba- 
ron Hill»  K.G.C.  B.  and  his  heirs 
male,  by  the  style,  &c.  of  baron 
Hill  of  Almarez ;  and  of  Hawkstone 
and  Hardwicke  co.  Salop,  and  iii 


default  of  such  issue  to  the  heij:s 
male  of  his  late  brother  John  Hill, 
of  Hawkstone,  esq.  dec. 

Nov.  4.  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  esq* 
sherifF  depute  of  Dumbartonshire. 
—  Sir  H.  M*lCenzie,  lieut.  and  she^ 
riff  principal  of  Ross-shire. ' 

Foreign-officei  Nov,  22.  Edward 
James  Dawkins,  esq.  secretary  of 
legation  at  the  court  of  Florence.— 
Francis  Peter  Merry,  esq,  secretary 
of  legation  at  the  court  of  Dresden. 

fVhUJjally  Nov.  21.  The  dignity 
of  a  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom 

rnted  to  sir  David  Ochterlony, 
C.  B.  and  major-general  in  the 
army  in  the  East  Indies,  and  to  his 
heirs  male. 

Doiuninjsr.sh'eetf  Dec.  6.  C.  McCar- 
thy, esq.  governor  and  commander* 
in-chief  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its 
dependencies. 

Foreign-office,  Dec.  10.  Colin  A. 
Mackenzie,  esq.  and  George  Lewis. 
Newnham,  esq.  his  majesty's  com- 
missioners  of  liquidation ;  George 
Hammond,  esq.  and  David  R.  Mo- 
rier,  esq.  (his  majesty's  consul-gene- 
ral in  France)  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioners of  arbitration  ;  and  the  said 
David  Morier,  esq.  and  James 
•Drummond,  esq.  commissary-gene- 
ral of  his  majesty's  forces,  his  ma- 
jesty's commissioners  of  deposit  5 
under  the  several  articles  of  tK6 
convention  concluded  at  Paris,  Nov. 
20,  1815,  between  his  majesty  and 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  for  the 
examination  and  liquiJation  of  the 
claims  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
against  the  government  of  France. 
Dec.  13.  Major-gen.  sir  G.  Mur- 
ray, quarter-master -general  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  army. 

SHEKlYtS  for  the  year  1815. 

Bedfordshire.    R.    Hibbert,    of 
East  Hide,  esq. 

Berkshire.  J.  Wills,  of  Hunger, 
ford-park,  esq. 

(K  2)        Bucking. 
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Buckinghamshire.  Thomas  Dig- 
by  Aubrey,  of  Chilton-house,  esq. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Hunting- 
donshh^.  Robert  Booth,  of  Alcon- 
bunr,  esq. 

Cheshire.  John  Isherwood,  of 
Marple,  esq. 

^Cumberland.  Wm.  Ponsonby 
Johnson,  of  Walton-house,  esq. 

Derbyshire.  Sir  Henry  Fitzher- 
bert,  of  Tissington,  bart. 

Devonshire.  James  Marwood  El- 
ton, of  Church-Stoke,  esq. 

Dorsetshire.  George  Smith,  of 
Spettisbury,  esq. 

Essex.  Luke  William  Walford, 
of  Little  Bardfield^  esq. 

Gloucestershire.  William  Mor- 
ris, of  Severnhampton,  esq. 

Herefordshire.  R.  T.  Foley,  of 
Stoke  Edith,  esq. 

Hertfordshire.  •And,  Reid,  of 
Chipping  Bamet,  esq. 

Kent.  Robert  Foote,  of  Charlton, 
esq. 

Lancashire.  Lc  Gendre  Starkie, 
of  Hemtroyd,  esq. 

Leicestershire.  Edward  Farn- 
hain,  of  Hiiidon,  esq. 

Lincolnshire.  J.  Sivesey,  of 
Baumber,  esq. 

Monmoutlishire.  Sam.  Bosan- 
quet,  of  Dingestow,  esq. 

Norfolk.  T.  Thornhill,  of  Rid- 
dlesworth,  esq. 

Northamptonshire.  Leveson  Ver- 
non, of  Stoke  Bruem,  esq. 

Northumberland.  G.  Baker,  of 
Stanton,  esq. 

Nottinghamsh.  John  S.Wrigbt, 
of  Walford,  .esq. 

Oxfordshire.  E.  F.  Coulston,  of 
Filkins,  esq. 

Rutbndshire.  Sam.  Barker,  of 
Lyndon,  esq. 

Shropshire.  F.Taylor,  of  Chick- 
nell,  esq. 

.  Somersetshire.   JohnPhelips,  of 
Monucute^  esq. 


Staffordshire.  Henry  Crochett, 
of  Little  Onn  Hall,  esq. 

County  of  Southampton.  H.  Bo- 
sanqoet,  of  Clanville  Lodge,  esq. 

Suffolk.  Charles  Tyrell,  of  Gip- 
ping,  esq. 

Surrey.  James  Laing,  of  Streat- 
ham,  esq. 

Sussex.  R.  W.  Walter,  of  Mi- 
chelgrove,  esq. 

Warwickshire.  James  Woolley, 
of  Icknield-house,  esq. 

Wiltshire.  Geo.  Eyre,  of  Brsun- 
shaw,  esq. 

Worcestershire.  Edw.  Dixon,  of 
Dudley,  esq.  - 

Yorkshire.  W.  Garforth,  of  Wig- 
ginthorpe,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES. 
Caermarthenshife.  George  MearSi 
of  Lanstephan-place,  esq. 

Pembrokeshire.  Maurice  Wil- 
liams, of  Cwmgloyn,  esq. 

Cardiganshire.  .  H.  Evans,  of 
Highmead,  esq. 

Glamorganshire.  Wnir.  Taitt,  of 
Cardiff,  esq. 

Breconsbire.  H.  Price,  of  Casde 
Madock,  esq. 

Radnorshire.  Wm.  Davis,  of 
Cabalva,  esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Merionethshire.  Lewis  Vaughao, 
of  Penmaen  Dovey,  esq. 

Carnarvonshire.  William  Grit 
fydd  Oakley,  of  Bachysaintr  esq. 

Anglesey.  Rob.  Hughes,  of 
Flasyn  Llangoed,  esq. 

Montgomeryshire.  P.  Jones,  of 
Cofroyd,  esq. 

Denbighshire.  Charles  Griffith 
Wynne,  of  Pentre  Voelas,  esq. 

Flintshire.  Sir  R.  Bropkei  of 
Hope  Hall,  bart. 

Appoinied  ly  ths  pnncg  of  WtiUs, 
Cornwall.    Sir  VycU  Vyvyan,  of 
Trelowarren,  bart. 

PUBLIC 
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regent's  speech,  kov.  8,  1815. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am 
again  obliged  to  announce  the 
continuance  otnis  majesty's  lament- 
ed indisposition.— —It  would  have 
given  me  great  satisfaction  to  have 
been  enabled  to  communicate  to  you 
the  termination  of  the  war  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Although  this  war 
originated  in  the  most  unprovoked 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
calculated  to  promote  the  designs 
of  the  common  enemy  of  Europe 
against  the  rights  and  independence 
of  all  other  nations,  I  never  have 
ceased  to  entertain  a  sincere  desire  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion^  on  just  and 
honourable  terms. — I  am  still  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  for  this  pur- 
pose; the  success  of  them  must, 
however,  depend  on  my  disposition 
hemg  met  with  corresponding  senti- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  enemy,-— 
The  operations  of  his  majesty's 
forces  by  sea  and  land  in  the  Chesa- 
peake in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  have  been  attended  with  the 
Hiost  brilliant  and  successful  results. 
^The  flotilla  of  the  enemy  in  the 
^atuxent  has  been  destroyed.  The 
Signal  defeat  of  their  land  forces 
enabled  a  detachment  of  his  maje^ 
Vs  army  to  lake  possession  of  the 
^of  Washington;  and  the  spirit 
w  eaierpriaewhich  has  characterized 


all  the  movements  in  that  quarter, 
has  produced  on  the  inhabitants  a 
deep  and  sensible  impression  of  the 
calamities  of  a  war  in  which  they 
have  been  so  wantonly  involved. — ' 
The  expedition  directed  from  Hali- 
fax to  the  northern  coast  of  the 
United  States  has  terminated  in  a 
manner  not  less  satisfactory.  The 
successful  course  of  this  operation 
has  been  followed  by  the  immediate 
submission  of  the  extensive  and  im- 
portant district  east  of  the  Penob* 
scot  river,  to  his  majesty's  arms.«- 
In  adverting  to  these  events,  I  am 
confident  you  will  be  disposed  to 
render  full  justice  to  the  valour  and 
discipline  which  have  distinguished 
his  majesty's  land  and  sea  forces; 
and  you  will  regret  with  me  the  se- 
vere loss  the  country  has  sustained 
by  the  fall  of  the  gallant  commander 
of  his  majesty's  troops  in  the  ad- 
vance upon  Baltimore.— I  availed 
myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  to  detach  a  considerable 
military  force  to  the  river  Saint 
Lawrence;  but  its  arrival  could  iiot 
possibly  take  place  till  an  advanced 
period  of  the  campaign. — Notwith- 
standing the  reverse  which  appears 
tn  have  occurred  on  Lake  Cham* 
plain,  I  entertain  the  most  confident 
expectation,  as  well  from  the  amount 
as  from  the  description  of  the  Bri- 
tish force  now  serving  in  Canadst, 
that  the  ascendancy  ofhis  majesty's 
arms  throughout  that  part  of  North 
(K  S)  America 
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America  will  be  effectually  esta- 
blished.— The  opening  of  the  con- 
gress at  Vienna  has  been  retarded, 
from  unavoidable  causes,  to  a  later 
period  than  had  been  expected. — It 
'  will  b^  riy  earnest  endeavour,  in  the 
negotiations  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, to  promote  such  arrangements 
is  ©lay  tend  to  consolidate  that  peace 
which,  in  conjunction  with  his  ma- 
jesty's allies,  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ne^  of  concluding;  and  to  re-esta- 
blish that  just  equilibrium  amongst 
the  different  powers,  which  will  af- 
ford the  best  prospect  of  permanent 
tranquillity  to  Europe. 

Gentlemen  of   the  house  of. 
>  commons, 

I  have  directed  the  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before 
you.— I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  in- 
form  you  that  the  revenue  and  com- 
perce  of  the  united  kingdom  are 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition.— 
I  regret  the  necessity  of  the  large 
expenditure  which  we  must  be  pre« 
pared  to  meet  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year ;  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  long  and  arduous 
coatest  in  Europe  has  been  carried 
QO  and  concluded,  have  unavoid- 
ably led  to  large  arrears,  for  which 
you  will  see  the  necessity  of  proyi- 
dinfi[;  and  the  war  still  subsisting 
with  America  renders  the  continu- 
ance of  great  exertions  indispensable. 
My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  late 
war,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  duration,  must  have 
materially  affected  the  internal  si- 
tuation of  all  the  countries  engaged 
in  it,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
relations  which  formerly  subsisted 
between  them.— Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  am  confident  you  will 
hee  the  expediency  of  proceeding 
with  doe  caution  in  the  adoption  of 
such  regulations  as  maybe  neces- 
wy  for  the  puzpose  of  ej^tending 


ottr  trade,  and  securing  our  present 
advantages;  and  you  may  rely  on 
my  cordial  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance in  every  measure  which  is  cal- 
culated to  contribute  to  the  prospe- 
rity and  welfare  of  his  majesty's 
dominions. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Casfie  of  the  ThmlUricSy  March  11. 

After  is  years  of  revolution,  we 
had,  'by  the  signal  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, recalled  France  to  a  state  of 
happiness  and  tranquillity;  to  ren- 
der that  state  durable  and  solid,  we 
had  given  to  our  people  a  charter, 
which,  by  a  wise  constitution,  sea- 
cured  liberty  to  all  our  subjects.— 
This  charter  had  been,  since  last 
June,  the  daily  rule  of  our  conduct, 
and  we  found  in  the  chamber  oi 
peers  and  of  deputies  all  the  neces- 
sary aid  to  assist  us  in  the  mainte- 
nance of   tlie  national  glory  and 
prosperity;  the  love  of  our  people 
was  the  sweetest  reward  of  our  la- 
bours and  the  best  pledge  of  their 
success.    It  is  this  love  to  which  we 
confidently  appeal  against  die  ene- 
my who  defiles  the  French  territory, 
and  who  wishes  there  to  renew  civil 
war.      It  is  against  htm  that  all 
opinions  must  rally. — All  who  sia* 
cerely  love  the  country,  all  who  feel 
the  value  of  a  paternal  government 
and  of  liberty  guarantied  by  laws, 
must  have  only  one  thought— that 
of  destroying  the  oppressor,   who 
would  have  neither  country,  nor  go- 
vernment, nor  liberty:  all  French- 
men, equal  by  the  constitution,  shall 
be  so  also  in  its  defence:  it  is  to 
them  all  we  address  the  appeal  which 
must  save  all. — The  moment  is  art 
rived  for  giving  a  great  example  • 
we  expect  u  from  the  energy  of  a 
free  and  brave  nation:  it  shall  al- 
ways find  us  resvdy  to  direct  it  ^l  this 
oaterprise,  which  involves  the  safety 
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of  France.— ^Measares  have  been 
taken  to  stop  the  enemy  between 
Lyons  and  Fari9.-^ur  means  will 
suffice  if  the  nation  oppose  to  him 
the  invincible  obstacle  of  devoted- 
ness  and  courage :  France  will  not 
be  vanquished  in  this  contest  of 
liberty  against  tyranny;  of  fidelity 
against  treason ;  of  Louis  XVIIL 
against  Bonaparte. 
■■{      »       ■    ■       .11         ■    . 

PROCLAMATION   TO  THE  ARMIES. 

houis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king 
of  France  and  Navane : — 
To  our  brave  armies,  greeting! 
Brave  soldiers,    the  glory  and 
force  of  our  kingdom!    It  is  in  the 
name  of  honour  that  your  king  or- 
ders you  to  be  faithful  to  your  co- 
lours ;  you  have  sworn  fidelity  to 
him:    you  will  not  peijure  your- 
selves. A  general  whom  you  would 
have  defended  to  the  latest  moment, 
if  he  had  not  released  you  by  a  for- 
mal abdication,  restored  to  you  your 
legitimate  sovereign.    Confounded 
in  the  great  iHamily  of  which  he  is 
the  fkther,  and  among  which  you 
wiU  distinguish-  yourselves  only  by 
more  illustrious  services,  you  are  be- 
come my  children.   You  are  deeply 
rooted  in  xny  affections.    I  associa- 
ted myself  in  the  glory  of  your  tri- 
umphs, even  when  they  were  not 
obtained  in  my  cause.    Called  to 
the  throne  of  my  .ancestors,  I  con- 
gratulated myself  on  seeing  it  sup«> 
ported  by  that  brave  army  so  wor- 
thy to  defend  it.    Soldiers,  I  invoke 
your  love;    I  claim  your' fidelity. 
Your  forefathers  once  rallied  round 
the  plume  of  the  great  Henry :  it  is 
his  lineal  descendant  that  I  have 
placed  at  your  head.     Follow  him 
iaitfafully  in  the  path  of  honour  and 
duty.    Defend  with  him  the  public 
liberty  which  is  attacked;  the  con- 
stttutienal  charter  which  it  is   at* 
tempted  to  destroy.    Defend  yoor 


wives,  your  fathers,  your  children, 
your  property,  against  the  tyranny 
by  which  they  are  menaced.       Is 
not  the  enemv  of  the  country  also 
yours  ?    Has  he  not  speculated  oil 
your  blood ;   and  made  a  traffic  of 
your  fatigues  and  wounds  ?   Was  it 
not  to  satisfy  his  insatiable  atnbition-, 
that  he  led  you  through  a  thousand 
dangers  to  useless  and  bloody  vic- 
tories ? — Our  fine  France  not  being 
sufficient  for  him,  he  would  again 
exhaust  its  entire  population  to  pro- 
ceed  to  the  extremities  of  the  wo^ld 
to  acquire  new  conquests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  blood.     Distrust  hit 
perfidious  promises:  your  king  calls 
you;  the  country  claims  you.   Let 
honour  Bx    you  invariable  under 
your  banners.     It  is  1  who  under- 
take to  recompense  you ;  it  is  in  your 
ranks,  it  is  among  the  chosen  of  the 
faithful  sddiers  that  I  will  select 
officers.     Public  gratitude  will  re- 
pay all  your  services;    make  one 
effort  more,  and  you  will  speedily   . 
acquire  glory,    and  the  splendid 
repose  you  will    have  merited.— 
March    then,    without    hesitation, 
brave  soldiers,  at  the  call  of  honour ;: 
yourselves  apprehend  the  first  trai- 
tor who  may  try  to  seduce  you.    If 
any  among  you  have  already  lent, an 
ear  to  tlie  perfidious  suggestions  of 
rebels,  such  have  still  time  to  return 
to  the  p;ith  of  duty.  The  door  is  still 
open  to  repentance;  it  is  i;i  this  way 
that  several  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
whom  a  guilty  chief  wished  to  lead 
astray  near.  La  Fere,  voluntarily 
forced  him  to  withdraw  himself,— 
Let  the  whole  of  the  army  profit  by 
tliis  example — let  the  great  number 
of  corps  which  have  not  been  se» 
duced,  who  have  refused  to  join  tlie 
rebels,  close  their  battalions  4o  attack 
and  repel  the  traitor.  Soldiers,  you 
are  Frenchmen:    I  am  your  king: 
it  IS'  not  in  vain  that  I  confide  to 
TOUT  courage  and  to  your  fidelity 
(K4)  the 
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the  safety  of  our  dear  country. — 
Dated  at  the  Thuilleries,  the  12th 
of  March,  1815,  and  the  twentieth 
year  of  pur  reign, 

Louis. 


^UBSTAN,CB  OFjTREATlES  BETWEEN 
HIS      BRITAIiNlC      MAJESTV     AND 

.  THE  EMPERORS  OF  AUSTRIA  AND 
RUSSIA,  AND  TJTB  KING  OF  PRUS- 
SIA, RESPECTIVELY  SIGNED  AT 
TIENNAON  THE^5tH    OF  MARCH 

'     1815, 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  uni- 
ted  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
having  taken  into  consideration  the 
consequences  which  the  invasion  of 
France  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  the  actual  situation  of  that  king- 
dom, may  produce  with  respect  to 
the  safety  of  Europe,  have  resolved, 
in  conjunction  with  his  majesty  tBfe 
&c.  &c.  &c.  to  apply  to  that  im- 
portant circumstance  the  principles 
consecrated  by  tlie  treaty  of  Chau- 
«nont. 

They  have  consequently  resolved 
to  renew,  by  a  solefnn  treaty,  sign^ 
ed  separately  by  each  of  the  four 
powers  with  each  of  the  tliree  others, 
the  engagement  to  preserve,  against 
every  attack,  the  order  of  things  so 
happily  established  in  Europe,  and 
to  determine  upon  the  most  eflPec- 
tual  means  of  fulfilling  that  engage- 
ment, as  well  as  of  giving  it  ail  the 
extension  which  the  present  circum- 
stances so  imperiously  call  for. 

Article  1.  The  high  contracting 
parties  above  mentioned  solemnly 


the  disposition  of  that  treaty,  to  pre* 
serve  them  against  ail  infringement* 
and  particularly  against  the  designs 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  For  lib 
purpose  they  engage,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  declaration  of  the  l.ith  March 
last,  to  direct  in  common,  and  with 
one  accord,  should  the  case  require 
it,  all  their  efforts  against  him,  and 
against  all  those  who  should  already 
have  joined  his  faction,  or  shall  here- 
after join  it,  in  order  to  force  him  to 
desist  from  his  projects,  and  to  ren- 
der him  un;ible  to  disturb  in  future 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the 
general  peace,  under  the  protection 
of  which,  the  rights,  the  liberty,  and 
independence^of  nations,  had  been 
recently  placed  and  secured. 

2.  Although,  the  means  destined 
for  the  attainment  of  so  great  and 
salutary  an  object  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  to  limitation,  and  al- 
though the  high  contracting  parties 
are  resolved  to  devote  thereto  all 
those  means  which,  in  their  respec* 
tive  situations,  they  are  enabled  to 
dispose  of,  they  have  nevertheless 
agreed  to  keep  consuntly  in  the 
field,  each,  a  force  of  150,000  men 
complete,  including  cavalry  in  the 
proportion  of  at  least  one-tenth,  and 
a  just  pronortion  of  artillery,  not 
reckoning  garrisons ;  and  to  employ 
the  same  actively  and  conjoindy 
against  the  common  enemy. 

3,  The  high  contracting  parties 
reciprocally  engage  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  but  by  common  consent, 
nor  before  the  object  of  the  war, 
designated  in  the  first  article  of  the 
present  treaty,  shall  have  been  at- 
tained ;   nor  until  Bonaparte  shall 


^engage  to  unite  the  resources  of  their 

Respective  states  for  the  purpose  of  have  been  rendered  absolutely  un« 
maintaining  entire  the  conditions  of  able  to  create  disturbance,  and  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
Paris  the  30th  of  May,  1814  j  as 
^so,  the  stipulations  determined 
|ipon  and  signed  at  the  congress  of 
Viepna,  vri^  die  yjew  to  complete 


renew  his  attempts  for  possessing 
himself  of  the  supreme  power  in 
France.  , 

4.  The  presoitvtreaty  being  prin* 

cipa]l^  applicable  ^  the  present  cir^ 

^lUQ^taqc^^ 
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cmnstancesy  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Chaumont,  and  particular- 
ly those  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
article  of  the  same^  shall  be  again  in 
force,  as  soon  as  the  object  actually 
in  view  shall  have  been  attained. 

5.  Whatever  relates  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  combined  armies,*  to 
supplier,  &c,  shall  be  regulated  by 
a  particular  convention. 

6.  The  high  contracting  parties 
shall  be  allowed  respectively  to  ac- 
<Jredit  to  the  generals  commanding 
their  armies,  officers  who  shall  have 
the  liberty  of  corresponding  with 
their  governments,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  information  of  military 
events,  and  of  every  thing  relating 
to  the  operations  of  the  armies. 

7.  The  engagements  entered  into 
by  the  present  treaty  having  for 
their  object  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  peace,  the  high  contracting 

.  parties  agree  to  invite  all  the  powers 
of  Eprope  to  accede  to  the  same. 

8.  The  present  treaty  having  no 
other  end  in  view  but  to  support 
France,  or  any  other  country  wfiich 
may  be  invaded,  against  the  enter- 
prises of  Bonaparte  and  his  adhe- 
rents,  his  most  Christian  majesty 
shall  be  specially  invited  to  accede 
hereunto ;  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
majesty's  requiring  the  forces  stipu- 
lated in  the  second  article,  to  make 
known  what  assistance  circumstan- 
ces will  allow  him  to  bring  forward 
in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Separate  article.— ^  As  circum^ 
stances  might  prevent  his  majesty 
the  king  ot  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
keeping  constantly  in  the  field  the 
number  of  troops  specified  in  the  se- 
cond article,  it  is  agreed/  that  his 
Britannic  majesty  shall  have  the  op« 
tion,  .either  of  furnishing  his  contin- 
gent in  men,  or  of  paying  at  the  rate 
p(  thirty  pounds  sterling  per  aannvi 


for  each  cavalry  soldier,  and  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  for  each  infantry 
soldier,  that  may  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  number  stipulated  in 
the  second  article. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Foreign-ojue^  ^pril  25,  1615. 
The  treaty,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  above  given,  has  been  or- 
dered to  be  ratified,  and  it  has  been 
notified  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
regent  to  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties^ (hat  it  is  his  royal  highness's 
determination,  acting  in  the  name  • 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to 
direct  the  said  ratifications  to  be  ex- 
changed in  due  course,  against  si- 
milar action  the  part  of  the  respec- 
tive powers,  under  an  explanatory 
declaration  of  the  following  tenour,  ^ 
as  to  article  8  of  the  said  treaty:-— 

DECLARATION. 

The  undersigned,  on  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of 
the  25th  of  March  last,  on  the  part 
of  his  court,  is  hereby  commanded 
to  declare,  that  the  eighth  article  of 
the  said  treaty,  whereii^  his  most 
Christian  majesty  is  invited  to  ac- 
cede, under  certain  stipulations,  is 
to  be  understood  as  binding  the  con- 
tracting parties,  upon  principles  of 
mutualsecurity,  to  a  common  effort 
against  the  power  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, in  pursuance  of  the  third 
article  of  the  said  treaty  j  but,  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  binding  his 
Britannic  majesty  to  prosecute  the 
war,  with  a  view  of  imposing  upon 
France  any  particular  government. 
However  solicitous  the  prince 
regent  must  be  to  see  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  restored  to  the  throne, 
and  however  anxious  he  is  to  con* 
tribute,  in  conjunction  with  hisak 
lies,  to  so  auspicious  an  event,  he 
nevertheless  deems  himself  cdled 
upon  to  mate  this  declantioOf  on 
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Ae  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  as 
well  in  consideration  of  what  is  due 
to  his  most  Christian  majesty's  inte- 
rests in  France,  as  inconformitj  to 
tiie  principles  upon  which  tiie  Bri* 
tish  government  has  invariably  re- 
gulated itf  conduct. 

[The  treaty  was  reerived  in  Lon- 
don on  the  5tn  instant  ;  the  answer 
thereto  was  dispatched  to  Vienna 
on  the  8th.  Authority  and  instruc- 
tions have  also  been  given  to  the 
txd  of  Clancarty,  to  sign  a  subsi- 
diary engagement  consequent  upon 
*the  said  treaty.] 


FRANCE. 

Paris,  March  29.— His  majesty 
^  held  to-day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  council  of  ministers. — 
At  half-past  nine  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  council  extraordinary, 
to  which  the  ministers  of  state  were 
'  summoned, 

IMFBaiAL  DECaBB  FOR  THB  ABOLU 
TION  or  THE  SLAVE  TRADE.' 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French. 
We  have  decreed,  and  do  decree 
as  fallows  :— 

Article  L  From  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  present  decree, 
the  trade  in  negroes  is  abolished. 
No  expedition  shall  be  allowed  for 
this  commerce,  either  in  the  pons 
of  France  or  in  those  of  our  colo. 
nies. 

2.  There  shall  not  be  introduced 
to  .be  sold  in  our  colonies  any  ne- 
gro the  produce  of  this  trade, 
whether  French  or  foreign. 

9.  Any  infraction  of  mis  decree 
•hall  be  punished  with  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  ship  and  cargo,  which 
•kail  be  pronounced  bj^our  courts 
and  tribunals. 

4»  However,  the  shipowners  who 
Mm  the  publication  of  the  present 
ikdl  liav«  fitted  out  expe« 


ditions  for  the  trade  may  sell  the 
product  in  our  colonies. 
.  5.  Our    ministers  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present 
decree.  Napoleov. 

By  the  emperor,  the  minister  se- 
cretary of  state. 

The  duke  of  Bassano, 


CORRESrONDEHCE    ON    ALLIANCE 
AGAINST    FRANCE. 

VISCOUNT    CASTLEREAGH     TO    THB 
EARL  OF  CLANCARTY. 

Foreigri'ofic^f  8/it  ^i>rt4  1815. 
My  lord,— I  herewith  inclose 
a  copy  of  an  overture  this  day  re» 
ceived  from  M.  de  Caulaincourti 
with  the  answer  returned*  You 
will  communicated  the  same  to  the 
allied  sovereigns  and  pIenipoben« 
tiaries  at  Vienna,  for  their  informa- 
tion.—I  have  the  honour  to  be,  fcc. 
Castlereagh. 

the  earl  of  clancartt  to 

VISCOUNT  CASYLEREAGH. 

My  lord,r->Adverting  to  your 
lordship's  dispatch.  No.  S,  and  to 
its  several  inclosures,  conveying  a 
proposal  made  by  the  ezistin?  go- 
vernment in  France,  and  your  lord- 
ship's answer  thereto,  I  have  the 
honour  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  in* 
formation  of  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment,  that  at  a .  conference  held  on 
the  3d  instant,  his  highness  prince 
Mettemich  acquainted  us,  diat  a 
M*  de  Strassant,  who  had  been  stop- 
ped, on  his  way  hither,  at  LintZi 
from  not  having  been  furnished 
with  proper  passports,  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  imperial  majesty,  and 
therewith  forwarded  some  unopened 
letters  which  the  emperor  had  di^ 
rected  him  to  unseal  in  the  presence 
of  the  plenipoientiaiief  of  the  allied 
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These  proved  to  be  a  letter  from 
Bonaparte, addressed  to  hismajesty^ 
professing  a  desire  to  continue  at 
peace,  to  observe  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  &c.  and  a  letter 
from  M.  de  Caulaincourt  to  prince 
Mettemich,  containing  similar  pro- 
fessions. 

After  reading  these  papers,  it 
was  considered  whether  any,  and 
what  answer  should  be  made  thereto; 
when  the  general  opinion  appeared 
to  be  that  none  should  be  returned, 
and  no  notice  whatever  taken  of 
the  proposal. 

Upon  thiSf  as  indeed  upon  all 
other  occasions  subsequent  to  the 
resumption  of  authority  by  Bona* 
parte,  wherein  the  present  state  of 
the  continental  powers,  with  regard 
to  France,  has  come  under  discus- 
sion, butjone  opinion  has  appeared 
to  direct  the  councils  of  the  several 
i^overeigns.  They  adhere,  and  from 
the  commencement  have  never  cea- 
sf  d  to  adhere,  to  their,  declaration 
of  the  13th  of  March,  with  respect 
to  the  actual  ruler  of  France.  They 
are  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  him 
and  iiis  adherents,  not  from  choice 
but  from  necessity;  because  past 
experience  has  shown  that  no  faith 
has  been  kept  by  him,  and  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
fessions of  one  who  has  hitherto  no 
longer  regarded  the  most  solemn 
compacts,  than  as  ir  may  have  suited 
his  own  convenience  to  observethein ; 
-v^hose  word,  the  only  assunmce  he 
can  afford  for  his  peaceable  dispo- 
sition, is  not  less  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  tenour  of  his  former 
life,  than  it  Is  to  the  military  posi- 
tion in  which  he  is  actually  placed. 
They  feel  that  they  should  neither 
perform  their  duty  to  themselves  or 
to  the  people  committed  by  Frovi- 
dence  to  their  charge,  if  they  were 
now  to  listen  to  those  professions  of 


a  desire  for  peace  which  have  beeit 
made,  and  suffer  themselves  thus  to 
be  lulled  into  the  supposition  that 
they  might  now  relieve  their  people 
from  the  burthen  of  supporting  im* 
mense  military  masses,  by  dimmish* 
ing  their  forces  to  a  peace  establish* 
ment ;  convinced  as  the  several  so- 
vereigns are  from  past  experiencei 
that  no  sooner  should  they  have 
been  tlisarmed,  than  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  their  want  of 
preparation,  to  renew  those  scenes 
of  aggression  and;  bloodshed  from 
which  they  had  hoped  that  the  peace 
so  gloriously  won  at  Paris  would 
long  have  secured  them. 

They  are  at  war,  then,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  security 
for  their  own  independence,  and  for 
the  reconquest  of  that  peace  and  per- 
manent tranquillity  for  which  the 
world  has  so  long  panted.  They 
are  not  even  at  war  for  the.  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  security  which 
France  can  afford  them  of  future 
tranquillity  ;  but  because  France, 
under  its  present  chief,  is  unable  to 
afford  them  any  security  whatever. 
In  this  war,  they  do  not  desire  to 
interfere  with,  any  legitimate  right 
of  the  French  people  ;  they  have  no 
design  to  oppose  the  claim  of  that 
nation  to  clioose  their  own  form  of 
government,  or  intention  to  trench 
in  any  respect  upon  their  indepen- 
dence as  a  great  and  free*  people  : 
but  they  do  think  they  have  a 
right,  and  that  of  the  highest  nature 
to  contend  against  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an  individual  as  the  head 
of  the  French  government,  whose 
past  conduct  has  invariably  demon* 
strated,  that  in  such  a  situation  he 
will  not  suffer  other  nations  to  be 
at  peace — whose  restless  ambition, 
whose  thirst  for  foreign  conquest, 
and  whose  disregard  for  th^  rights 
and  independence  of  other  states, 

must 
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must  expose  the  whole  of  Europe 
to  renewed  scenes  of  plunder  and 
devastation. 

However  general  the  feelings  of 
the  sovereigns  may  be  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  king,  they 
no  otherwise  seek  to  influence  the 
proceedtngs  of  the  French  in  the 
choice  of  this  or  of  any  other  dy- 
nasty, or  form  of  government,  than 
may  be  essential  to  the  safety  and 
permanent  tranquillityof  the  rest 
of  Europe:  sucli  reasonable  secu- 
rity being  afforded  by  France  in 
this  respect,  as  other  states  have  a 
legitimate  right  to  claim  in  their 
oWn  defence,  their  object  will  be 
satisfied ;  and  they  shall  joyfully 
return  to  that  state  of  peace,  which 
will  then,  and  then  only,  be  opeato 
them,  and  lay  down  those  arms 
which  they  have  only  taken  up  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  tran- 
quillity so  eagerly  desired  by  them 
on  the  part  o?  their  respective  em- 
pires. 

Such,  my  lord,  are  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  sovereigns  and  of 
their  ministers  here  assembled ;  and 
it  should  seem,  that  the  glorious 
forbearatice  observed  by  them  when 
masters  of  the  French  capital  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  year,  ought  to 
prove  to  the  French  that  this  is  not 
a  war  against  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, or  excited  by  any  spirit 
of  ambition,  or  desire  of  conquest, 
but  one  arisi;ig  out  of  necessity, 
urged  on  the  principles  of  self-pre- 
servation,  and  founded  on  that  legi- 
timate and  incontrovertible  right  of 
obtaining  reasonable  security  for 
their  own  tranquillity  and  indepen- 
dence-*->to  which  if  France  has  on 
her  part  a  claim,  other  nations  have 
an  equal  tide  to  claim  at  the  hands 
of  France. 

I  this  day  laid  before  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  three  allied  poW'. 


ers  in  conference,  the  note  proposed 
to  be  delivered  upon  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of 
the  25th  March.  After  the  opini- 
ons which  I  have  detaile4  as  those 
with  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
are  impressed,  with  respect  to  the 
object  of  the  war.  It  is  scarcely  nf- 
cessary  for  me  to  add,  that  the  ex- 
planation afforded  in  th's  note,  as 
the  construction  put  by  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  on  the 
eighth  article  of  that  treaty,  was 
favourably  received.  Immediate 
instructions  will  consequently  be 
issued  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
imperial  courts  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, and  to  the  minister  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,  to  accept  of  this  note 
on  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  in  question. 

In  order  to  be  assured  that  I  have 
advanced  nothing  in  this  dispatch 
which  does  not  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  cabinets  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  I  have  acquainted  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  high  allied 
powers  with  the  contents  thereof, 
and  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  the  sentiments  contaiiied  in  it 
entirely  coincide  with  those, of  their 
respective  courts. — I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  tec.        Clancartt. 

ADDITIONAL  CONVENTIOW  BETWEEM 
HIS  BRITANNICMAJESTY  AND  HIS 
MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  ALL 
THE  RUSSIAS. 

His  Britannic  majesty  engages  to 
furnish  a  subsidy  of  five  millions 
sterling,  for  the  service  of  the  Vcar 
ending  on  the  1st  of  April  1816, 
to  be  divided  in  equal  proportions 
amongst  the  three  powers,  namely, 
between  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Rus^ias,  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Austria^  king  of  Hun« 
gary  and  of  Bohemia,  and  his  nU'* 
jesty  the  kijjg  of  Prussia.  Tbt  sub- 
sidy 
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»dj  above  stipulated  of  five  millions 
sterling  shall  be  paid  in  London,  hj 
monthly  instalments  and  in  equau 
proportions,  to  tlie  ministers  of  the 
respective,  powers,  duly  authorised 
to  receive  the  same.  The  first 
payment  thereof  to  become  due  on 
the  1st  day  of  May  next,  and  to  be 
made  immediately  upon  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this 
present  additional  convention.  In 
case  peace  should  take  place,  or  be 
signed  between  the  allied  powers 
and  France,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  said  year,  the  subsidy  calculated 
upon  the  scale  of  five  inillions  ster* 
ling  shall  be  paid  up  to  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  the  definitive 
treaty  shal^  have  been  signed  ;  and 
his  Britannic  majesty  promises,  in 
addition,  to  pay  to  Russia  four 
months,  and  to  Austria  and  to 
Russia  two  months,  over  and  above 
the  stipulated  subsidy,  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  return  of  their  troops 
within  their  own  frontiers. — ^The 
present  additional  convention  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  it  were  inserted  word  for  word 
in  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March. 
— It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  exchanged  as  $Qon 
as  possible.— In  faith  ol  which  the 
respective  plenipotentiaries  have 
s;gned  it,  and  have  affixed  thereunto 
the  seals  of  their  arms.— Done  at 
Vienna  the  30th  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1815, 

(Signed)  Clakcarty. 
Le  Comts  de  Razoumoffsky. 
Le  Comtb  de  Nesselrooe. 

^  barbary  states. 

Memorial  of  the  expediency  and  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
piracies  of  the  Barbary  States,pre- 
sented  by  sir  W.  Sidney  Smith 
to  the  congress  at  Vienna. 
At^  a  time  when  the  means  of 

effecting  the  abolition  of  the  slave 


tradeon  the  western  <:oast  of  Africa 
are  under  discussion— when  civili- 
zed Europe  is  straining  every  nerve 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  commerce 
as  well  as  those  for,  the  security  of 
person  and  property  in  the  inte- 
rior of  that,  vast  continent,  peopled 
by  a  race  of  men  who  are  mild,  in- 
dustrious, and  capable  of  enjoying* 
the  advantages  of  civilization  in 
the  highest  degree,  it  is  matter  of 
astonishment  that  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  northern  coast  of  the 
same  quarter  of  the  globe,  inhabit 
ted  by  Turkish  pirates,  who  not 
only  oppress  the  natives  in  their 
vicinity,  but  trepan  and  buy  them 
as  slaves,  to  employ  them  in  vessels 
fitted  out  as  privateers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tearing  honest  cultivators, 
from  their  fhe-sides  and  peaceable 
inhabitants  from  the  shore  of  Eu- 
rope. This  abominable  system 
of  robbery  is  not  only  revolting  to 
humanity,  but  operates  as  a  veryfor- 
midable  restraint  upon  commerce, 
as  no  mariner  can  navigate  at  the 
present  day  the  Mediterranean,  or 
even  the  Atlantic,  in  a  merchant 
vessel,  without  tlie  dread  slnd  the 
liability  of  being  taken  by  the  pirates 
and  carried  as  a  slave  into  Africs(. 

The  government  of  Algiers  is 
composed  of  the  officers  of  aii  orta, 
or  regiment  of  Janizaries ;  a  rebelli- 
ous soldiery,  who  do  not,  even  in 
appearance,  acknowledge  the  au- 
tlioiity  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which 
however  does  not  recognise  their 
independence. 

The  dey  •  is  always  the  officer 
most  distinguished  amonp;  them  for 
cruelty.  He  holds  his  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  divan  oj  regency, 
by  enriching  his  associates :  that  is 
to  say,  by  permitting  them  to  ixw 
dul^e  in  every  sort  of  i^olence  in 
Africa,  and  to  carry  on  a  piratical 
warfare  on  the  seas  against  the 
weaker  states  of  Europe,  or  those 

whose^ 
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whdse  imftiediate  Yengeailce  is  Aot 
dreaded. 

The  Ottoman  flag  even  is  no« 
flttficient  to  protect  its  Greek  sub- 
jects, and  td  secure  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Algerine  corsairs. 
The  dey  of  Algiers  not  long  ago, 
either  in  a  fit  ot  cruelty  or.  actuated 
by  some  barbarous  scheme  of  poli-« 
ey,  the  object  of  which  was  todestroy 
the  commerce  of  his  rivals  of  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  ordered  the  crews  of 
several  vessels  fi^im  the  Archipelago 
and  Egypt,  laden  with  grain,  to  be 
Kariged.  The  bashaw  ^  Egypt,  in 
revenge^  caused  all  the  Algerines  in 
Ms  states  10  be  arrested,  and  in  vain 
claims  the  restitution  of  the  car- 
goes unjustly  seized  by  the  dey  of 
Algiers. 

The  Ottoman  Porte  behblds  with 
jealousy  and  indignation  a  rebellious 
Vassal  daring  to  perpetrate  the  rhost 
outrageousand  atrocioasactsagainst 
her  peaceable  subjects,  and  to  im- 
pose shackles  on  that  trade  of  which 
this  government  stands  in  greater 
need  than  ever,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  troops  of  the  bashaws 
employed  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Wechabites 
and  the  other  numerous  Arabian 
tribes,  who,  under  the  influence  of 
thcfSe  sectaries,  are  incessantly  threat- 
ening, by  aggressions,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  that  tottering  govemiftent. 

On  the  other  hand,  £urot)e  has 
an  interest  in  upholding  the  Otto- 
man governme'ht,  both  as  a  recog- 
nised autocracy,  and  as  a  power 
that  can  restrain  the' revolted  ba- 
shaws and  beySf  and  prevent  them 
from  committing  roWjeries  on  the 
seas.  This  interest  of  Europe  be- 
comes still  more  obvious  and  im- 
portant, from  tjie  necessity  under 
which  she  frequently  is  of  importing 
com  from  the  Black  Sea  or  from  th^ 
Nile,  whence  a  surplus  produce  may 


always  be  derived^  pro^ddd  ftn  un- 
favourable season  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  territory  be 
regularly  counterbalanced  in  the 
same  year  by  a  favourable  season 
in  the  souths  and  vice  versd. 

Now,  if  a  Barbarian,  calling  him- 
self  an  independent  prince,  though 
not  recognised  as  such  by  the  sul* 
tan  his  legitimate  sovereign,  can  at 
pleasure  menace,  terrify,  and  make 
prisoners  of  the  Greeks  and  the  ves* 
sels  of  small  European  states,  who 
alone  carry  on  a  trade  which  the 
ships  of  the  great  pO\^ers  do  not 
find  sufficiently  advantageous  to 
pursue,  because  they  cannot  do 
it  at  so  low  an  expense ;— if  that 
audacious  chief  of  pirates  may, 
when  he  shall  think  fit^  intercept 
cargoes  of  grain  destined  for  Eu- 
rope, tlie  civilized  nations  are  by 
this  capricious  act  under  the  control 
of  a  chief  of  robbers,  who  hare  it 
in  their  power  to. aggravate  their 
sufferings  and  eventuSly  to  .starve 
them  in  a  season  of  scarcity. 

The  Barbarian  likewise  possesses 
formidable  means  of  extorting  mo- 
ney from  Christian  princess  he 
threatens  them,  as  he  recently  did 
with  respect  to  Sicily,  to  put  to 
death  such  of  their  subjects  as  have 
fallen  intohis  power ;  his  well-known 
cruelty  rendering  these  menaces 
very  formidable,  becomes  in  his 
hand  an  engine  for  extorting  money 
fiT>m  one  Cnristain  prince  to  cany 
on  the  war  which  he  declares 
against  anothefr.  In  this  manner 
he  can  lay  all  Europe  under  contri- 
bution^ and  compel  each  in  its  turn 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  ferocity,  by 
ptirchasing  from  him  peace,  and 
the  lives  of  the  unfortmute  slaves. 

It  IS  superfluous  to  show  that  such 
a  state  of  things  is  not  ovlj  mon- 
strous but  absurd,  and  that  it  is  not 
less  outra^us  to  religion  that  it  is 

16  htimanity  and  honour.        _ 
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,  The  progress  of  knowledge  and 
€>£  civilization  ought  necessarily  to 
eiTect.the  suppression  of  such  abo* 
minable  practices. 

It  is  evident  that  the  military* 
ni«ans  hitherto  employed  by  the 
Christian  princes  to  hold  the  Barbary 
statei  in  check,  have  been  not  only 
inade<}uate  to  the  purpose,  but  have 
generally  had  the  effect  of  consoli- 
dating more  and  more  the  dangerous 
power  of  these  barbarians. 

•Europe  seemed  for  a  long  time  to 
place  her  dependence  upon  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  knights  of  Su  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  did  not  consider  that 
this  order  of  knights  has  not  had  in 
these  later  times  either  sufficient 
povrer,  or  perhaps  sufficient  energy, 
to  counterbalance  and  repel  the 
ever  increasing  aggressions  of  these 
hordes  of  pirates.  Besides,  the  or- 
der of  Malta,  being  by  its  institution 
prohibited  from  entering  into  nego- 
tiations with  infidels,  could  not  avail 
i(self  of  all  the  resources  of  policy 
by  entering  intb  treaties  of  alliance 
yrith.  those  around  them,  who  are 
themselves  rather  the  passive  victims 
of  the  piratical  system  than  active 
co-operators;  as,  for  example,  Tu- 
nis and  Moroco,  both  governed  by 
.  princes  bom  in  these  states,  and  who 
have,  shown  themselves  to  be  well 
disposed  and  capable  of  maintain- 
ing with  European  powers  the  rela- 
tions of  commerce  and  friendship. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  tlie 
resurrection  of  that  order,  after  the 
political  suicide  of  which  it  has  been 
guilty y  would  not  alone  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 
This  laudkble  object  is  to  secure  Eu- 
rope forever  from  the  outrages  of  the 
African  corsairs,  and  to  cause  go- 
vernments favourable  to  conmierce, 
and  in  peace  and  amity  with  all 
civilized  nations,  to  succeed  to  states 
radically  and  necessarily  piratical 
ejFcr  since  the  days  of  BarUurossa* 


What  are  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object?  The  undersigned  would 
wish  that  he  could  prevail  upon  all 
Europe  to  participate  in  his  convic« 
tion,  the  result  of  thirty  years  close 
study  and  investigation.  He  did 
not  cease,  during  his  ministrv  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  to  employ  nim* 
self  upon  the  subject  which  he  now 
treats ;  it  engaged  his  attention  ia 
the  camp  and  in  the  fleets  of  tlie 
same  power,  and  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  well  known  intercourse 
witli  the  nations  and  tribes  of  Africar 
and  of  Asia. 

This  firm  conviction  of  the  possi- 
bility of  crushing  the  system  of 
robbery  and  outrage  acted  upon 
by  the  Barbary  States,  cannot  be 
better  proved  than  by  the  offi?r 
which  he  makes  of  undertaking  the 
direction  of  the  expeditions,  provi- 
ded the  necessary  means  be  put  at 
his  disposal. 

Animated  by  the  recollection  of 
his  oaths  of  knighthood,  and  being 
anxious  to  excite  the  same  ardour 
in  other  Chi  istian  knights,  he  pro« 
poseS  to  the  nations  most  interested 
m  the  success  of  this  noble  enter- 
prise to  engage  themselves,  by  a 
treaty,  to  furnish  tlieir  respective 
contingents  of  a  maritime,  or,  as  it 
may  be  called,  an  amphibious  force^ 
which,  without  compromising  any 
flag,  and  witliout  being  influenced 
by  wars,  or  any  political  crisis  inci- 
dent to  nations,  shall  constantly  ' 
guard  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  have  the  important  duty 
of  watching,^top  ping,  and  following 
all  the  pirates  botli  on  the  seas  and 
on  land.  This  power,  recognised 
and  protected  by  all  Europe,  would 
not  only  render  commerce  perfectly 
secure,  but  would  eventually  civilise 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  by  prohibiting 
the  inhabitants  from  continuing 
their  piratical  depredations,  to  the 
prejudice 
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prejudice  of  industry  and  lawful 
commerce. 

This  protecting  and  imposing 
force  should  begin  by  a  rigorous 
blockade  of  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Barbarians,  wheresoever  they  can  be 
found.  At  the  same  time,  the  am- 
bassadors of  all  the  sovereigns  and 
states  of  Christendom  ought  mutu- 
'  ally  to  support  each  other  in  repre- 
senting to  the  Ottoman  court,  that 
it  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
hostile  acts  of  its  subjects,  if  it  shall 
continue  to  permit  recruiting  in  its 
states  for  the  garrisons  of  Africa, 
(which  garrisons  will  be  of  no  use, 
as  these  forces  would  be  better  em- 
ployed against  its  enemies  than 
against  European  friendly  powers,) 
.  and  by  exacting  from  the  Porte  a 
formal  disavowal  and  zt  authentic 
interdiction  of  the  wars  which  those 
rebel  chiefs  declare  against  Europe. 
The  Ottoman  court  might  be  en- 
gaged to  give  promotion  and  re- 
wards to  those  among  the  Janizaries 
captains  of  frigates,  and  other  Al?e- 
rme  sailors,  who  would  obey  tne 
injunctionjof  the  sultan ;  and  thus 
the  dey  would  soon  find  himself 
abandoned,  and  without  the  means 
of  annoyance  or  defence. 

The  same  influence  might  be 
used  more  eflFectually  at  Tunis,  as 
that  country  is  at  war  with  Algiers, 
from  which  it  has  really  every  thing 
to  fear.  Besides,  the  head  of  the 
Tunisian  government  is  of  "a  quite 
opposite  nature  to  that  of  Algiers. 
It  would  voluntarily  co-operate 
in  any  measure  tending  to  civilise 
•  the  state  and  promote  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  empire.  The  peace  be- 
tween Tunis  and  Sardinia,  which 
has  suflFered  so  much  from  the  tre- 
panning of  her  subjects,  ought  to 
form  the  first  link  of  the  chain^  and 
3from  this  moment  nothing  ought  to 
be  neglected  to  complete  it* 

The  ulterior  details  will  be  easily 


developed,  when  the  sovereigns  shall 
have  adopted  the  principle,  -  and 
when  they  shall  deign  to  grant  to 
the  undersigned  their  confidence 
and  their  authority,  which  are  re- 
quisite for  the  success  of  U^e  enter- 
prise 

(Signed)     W.  Sidkev  Smith. 
■  f    ■  ■  ■■■■>..■  — 

REPORT  TO  THE  KING  ON  THE  SI- 
TUATION OF  FRANCE,  AND  OK 
THE  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  FO- 
REIGN ARMIES. 

Sire,— -The  devastation  of  France 
is  at  .its  height.  Every  thing  is 
ruined,  wasted,  and  destroyed^  as 
if  we  had  neither  to  hope  for  peace 
nor  composition.  The  inhabitants 
fly  before  undisciplined  soldiers— 
the  forests  are  filled  with  unhappy 
beings  who  seek  in  them  a  last  asy- 
lum,— the  crops  are  perishing  on 
the  ground:  in  a  short  time  despair 
will  no  longer  listen  to  the  voice  of 
any  authority;  and  this  war,  un- 
dertaken for  the  triumph  of  mode- 
ration and  justice,  will  equal  in 
barbarity  those  deplorable  and  too 
celebrated  invasions,  the  memory 
of  which  is  handed  down  in  history 
with  horror. 

The  allied  powers  have  too  loud- 
ly proclaimed  their  doctrine  to  al- 
low us  to  doubt  of  their  magnani- 
mity. What  advantage  can  be  de- 
rived from  so  many  useless  evils? 
Shall  there  be  no  longer  any  bond 
of  connexion  between  the  nations  ? 
Do  they  wish  to  retard  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Europe  with  France? 
One  of  the  views  of  the  sovereigns 
seemed  to  be  to  secure  the  govern- 
ment of  your  majesty,  and  yet  its 
authority  is  incessantly  compro- 
mised by  the  state  of  impotency  to 
which  it  is  reduced  by  them.  Its 
power  is  even  rendered  odious  by 
the  evils  of  which  it  seents  to  be 
the  accomplice,  because  it  is  un- 
able to  prevent  them.  Your  ma- 
jesty 
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jeitf  signed  as  allf  the  treaty  of  the 

25th  March,  and  yet  the  most  direct 
war  is  carried  on  against  you. 

The  sovereigns  are  acquainted 
with  the  degree  of  intelligence  pos- 
sessed by  &e  French-^no  reason- 
ing, no  description  of  faults,  no 
ihid  of  propriety,  escape  the  pene- 
tration of  t^iat  people — though  hv- 
miliated  by  necessity,  they  resign 
themselves  to  it  with  courage.  The 
only  evils  which  they  cannot  sup- 
port, are  those  which  they  cannot 
comprehend.  Ha$  not  your  iha'^ 
jesiy  done  every  thing,  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  powers  and  for  peace, 
which  depended  on  your  efforts? 
Bonaparte  has  not  only  been  dis- 
possessed, but  he  is  in  the  h«nds  of 
the  allies :  his  fainily  is  equally  in 
their  power,  as  it  is  within  their  ter- 
ritories. The  chambers  have  been 
dissolved.  Soon  there  will  be  no 
men  in  public  functions  but  those 
who  may  be  depended  on  and 
friends  to  peace. 

The  Bonapanists  were  dreaded, 
though  none  of  them  can  any  longer 
be  dangerous.  Your  majesty,  how- 
erer,  has  on  this  subject  granted 
every  thing  that  could  be  granted 
or  required  by  way  of  example. 

If  after  vanquishing  France  ihey 
pretend  that  it  ought  still  to  be  pu- 
ni^ied,  this  language,  v^hich  ought 
not  to  have  been  expected  after  the 
promises  of  the  sovereigns,  requires 
that  they  should  weigh  well  all  the 
consequences.  For  what  do  they 
^^^  to  punish  ns?  Is  it  to  expiate 
the  ambition  of  one  man  and  the 
tfvils  which  it  has  produced  ?  We 
were  ourselves  the  first  victims,  and 
wt  have  twice  delivered  Europe 
from  them.  It  is  not  in  foreign 
countries,  but  in  France,  that  tcT" 
^r  has  constantly  troubled  his  re- 
pose, notwithstanding  his  power. 

Hie  was  never  able  to  render  the 
^  nafigt«l:Jftftnildentsare  not 
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aecomplices.  Who  dees  not  know 
that  the  persoo  who  exercises  ty« 
ranny  finds  always  in  the  multitude 
a  sufficient  force  to  make  himself 
obeyed  ? 

We  are  even  reproached  with  his 
successes :— they  were  compensated 
by  a  number  of  reverses.  What 
image  did  the  announcement  of  his 
victories  hold  up  to  us,  but  that  of 
the  conscriptions  v^lch  perished 
and  closed  their  short  career,  only 
.  to  make  new  conscriptions  whiclt 
were  again  to  be  mowed  down'  in 
battle!  We  were  saved,  like  the 
rest  of  Europe,  by  the  saine  mourn* 
ings  and  the  sarne'cidamfties. 

The  army  is  submissive  to  yOiir 
majesty,  but  it  still  exists.  We' 
ought  to  explain  ourselves  oti  this 
subject  withr>ut  any  reserve.  What 
remains  of  the  army  is  now  only  at- 
tached to  peace  and  the  public 
tranquillity.  Its  state  of  re-union, 
far  from  being  an  evil,  prevents  the 
evil  frorri  extending.  The  return 
of  the  soldiers  into  the  bosom  of 
the  people  will  be  attended  with  no 
danger  when  (he  conclusion  of  the 
war  shall  allow  the  people  the 
means  of  fesummg  their  occupa- 
tions and  their  habits;  but  before 
that  time,  and  so  long  as  the  fer- 
mentation is  not  extinguished  nor 
obedience  established,  t^e  mingling 
the  soldiers  i^ith  the  citizens  would 
be  only  throwing  new  inflammable 
matter  into  the  flames. 

It  is  grievous  to  think  that  this 
state  of  things  originates  in  the 
error  of  some  cabinets,  in  the  judge- 
ments formed  by  them  on  the  si- 
tuation of  France.  The  fulfilment 
of  all  their  desires  depends  on  them- 
selves alone.  There  are  no  sacri- 
fices to  which  an  enlightened  people 
will  not  readily  submit,  when  they 
see  the  object  for  which  they  are 
exacted,  and  finding  them  the 
means  of  avoiding  greater  cala* 
(L)  mi  ties. 
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mitiM.  Sueh  if  th«  ^sposition, 
tQch  the  wish  of  every  French- 
nan* 

^  But  if  they,  on  the  other  handt 
wish  to  obtain  preparatory  mea* 
iures  for  unknown  plans  they  de- 
mand a  thinj^  impo«sible»  There 
ii  no  such  thing  as  blind  obedience 
m  France.  The  powers  have  not 
ffX,  published  any  of  their  designs ; 
«o  one  knows  what  idea  he  ought 
to  entertain  of  the  government,  of 
the  authority  of  your  majesty,  or  of 
|be  future. 

Anxiety  and  suspicion  are  at 
their  height,  and  every  thing  ap- 
pears a  subject  of  terror  in  tlie 
midst  of  this  obscurity.  But  a  sin- 
gle word  would  change  every  dis- 
position ;  there  would  no  longer  be 
an  obstacle  to  any  measures,  if  tliey 
made  a  part  of  a  general  plan  which 
should  altogether  afford  some  con- 
ciliation to  obedience* 

Let  the  sovereigns  tlien  deign  to 
explain  themselves.  Why  will  they 
persist  in  refusing  this  act  of  justice  ? 
—Let  them  deign  to  bring  forward 
all  their  demands  as  so  many  con- 
ditions of  the  repose  of  the  nations, 
and  let  our  concession  to  their 
views  make  part  of  a  reciprocal 
treaty,  and  there  will  no. longer  be 
4Miy  difficulties. 

The  sovereigns  do  not,  perhaps, 
.  sufficiently  remark  the  circle  of 
embanassments  and  obstacles  in 
which  they  place  both  us  and  them* 
selves.  We  require  good  oxder  to 
second  them,  and  their  explanation 
to  re-establish  good  order.  Are 
they  desirous  of  sacrifices  which  re- 
s.  ouire  repartitions  and  prompt  obe- 
dience ?  It  is  only  requisite  for  this 
;  purpose,  ,tiiat  the  authority  of  your 
maiesty  should  be  full  and  eoiire : 
notniog  is  possible,  nothing  can  be 
eKecuted,  if  peace  does  not  exist  in 
reality,  at  least  provisionally  $  and 
fyrfrom  being  in  a  state -ot  peace. 


we  experience  all  the  calamities  of 
war. 

Let  t1)»  sovereigns  bestow  at 
least  some  atteniion  to  their  own 
interests.  Wheii  every *thing  shall 
be  ruined  and  devastated  afound 
'their  armies,  how  will  they  find 
means  of  subsistence?  Is  there  no 
danger  in  dispersing  the  troops? 
All  arms  will  not  be  taken  awaf, 
and  arms  of  all  sorts  are  murderoas 
in  the  hands  of  despair.  With  re- 
spect to  warlike  contributions,  what 
new  sacrifice  can  be  demanded 
where  every  thing  has  already  been 
destroyed  by  the  soldier  ?  With  re* 
spect  to  >armed  force,  when  once 
discipline  is  relaxed,  it  is  not  easily 
re-estaUished. 

Germany  is  far  from  expectingt 
after  a  glorious  campaign,  to  re* 
ceive  back  her  soldiers  corrupted 
by  a  spirit  of  licentiousness,  rapia^t 
and  pillage. 

This  war  ought  to  have  been  in 
every  respect  distinguished  from 
others,  instead  of  imitating  and 
surpassing  in  France  the  excesses 
against  which  the  sovereigns  took 
up  arms — Will  their  glory  even  be 
satisfied?  On  our  part  we  have 
dono  whatever  tliey  desired;  and 
on  their  part  every  thing  which 
had  been  announced  to  the  world 
is  fulfilled,  one  point  excepted. 
What  a  contrast  between  what  ii 
actually  passing  and  their  solemn 
promises  I  This  is  the  age  of  re** 
son  and  justice,  and  the  public  oi>i« 
nion  never  had  more  power.  Who 
can  explain  such  excessive  evib 
after  such  promises  of  moderation^ 
The  present  war  wa$  undertaken  lo 
serve  the  cause  of  legitimacy,  is 
this  manner  of  carrying  on  w»f 
calculated  to  render  the  authority 
of  your  majesty  more  sacred  i 

They  were  desirous  pf  punishiag 
the  individual  who  sported  with  the 
calanutict  of  naiioas,  and  6»7  tn- 
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flict  m  France  the  same  viol<»ice» ' 
the  same  inhumanity.  It  was 
thoQght  by  all  Europe  that  the 
entry  of  the  sovereigns  into  Paris 
would  put  an  end  to  the  war.  What 
will  be  thought,  on  learning  that 
It  was  then  only  that  the  excesses 
of  oppression  commenced^  without 
combatSy  and  without  resistance  ? 
The  evils  which  we  are  reproached 
with  having  inflicted  on  others, 
were  never  so  great;  they  never 
took  place  when  the  use  of  arms 
had  no  object ;  and  though  it  were 
true  that  we  had  given  the  first  ex- 
amples of  such  an  abuse  of  force, 
ought  they  to  imitate  what  they 
impute  to  us  as  a  crime  ? 

'It  is  known  in  the  North,  it  is 
known  in  Prussia,  that  our  want  of 
moderation  gave  birth  to  energy 
and  public  spirit  in  our  enemies. 
There  will  no  longer  lie  any  end  to 
the  cviU  of  humanity,  if  mutual 
vengeances  are  to  become  the  rule 
of  VI ar;  for  nations  never  die. 

Your  majesty  will  deign  to  per- 
mit me  to  insist  on  one  nnal  consi- 
deration^^So  long  as  France  shall 
have  any  thing  to  preserve,  by  the 
hope  of  maintaining  its  integrity  as 
a  nation,  no  sacrifice  will  be  im- 
possible, and  all  the  plans  of  an 
equitable  policy  may  be  executed ; 
but  the()ay  in  which  the  inhabitants 
shall  have  lost  every  thing,  in  which 
their  rain  shall  be  consummated,  a 
new  order  rf  things— a  new  series 
of  events  will  be  seen  to  arise,  be. 
cause  there  will  no  longer  be  either 
government  or  obedience.  A  blind 
fury  will  take  the  place  of  resigna- 
tion; they  will  only  seek  counsel 
in  despair;  on  both  sides  there  will 
be  ravage^— pillage  will  make  war 
on  pillage.  Every  step  of  the  fo- 
reign soldiers  will  be  marked  with 
blood.  France  ^ill  be  less  ashamed 
^  of  destroying  herself  than  in  allow- 
ing faentlf  to  be   destroyed    by 


others.— Thfe  moment  apptoJiches  f 
—already  the  national  spirit  takes 
this  frightful  direction  j— the  most 
opposite  parties  are  blending  into 
one  J — La  Vend^  itself  unites  its 
colours  with  those  of  the  army;  In 
this  excess  of  evils,  what  line  of 
conduct  remains  to  your  majesty 
but  that  of  removal  ?  The  public 
functionaries  in  the  same  manner 
will  quit  their  places,  and  the 
armies  of  the  sovereigns  will  then 
be  at  issue  with  individuals  freed 
from  all  social  ties. 

A  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  In* 
habitants  may  undoubtedly  disap- 
pear from  the  face  of  the  csuth ;  but 
in  this  war  of  man  to  man,  the  op* 
pressed  and  their  vanquishers  will 
lie  together  in  more  than  one  grave. 

FOUCHB. 

ANSWFROFTHE  FRKNCH  MINISTERS 
TO  THE  OFFICIAL  NOTE  OF  THE 
ALLIED   SOyER^IONS. 

The  king's  ministers  have  re« 
reived  the  official  note  addressed  to 
them  by  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers.  The  latter  wish  to  per- 
suade the  king's  ministers  that  the 
measures  which  they  have  com- 
manded to  the  government  of  Paris, 
are  such  as  may  contribute  to  di- 
minish the  exactions  of  the  war,  and 
to  re-establish  the  rcyal  authority. 
The  king's  ministers,  however,  un- 
fortunately, cannot  regard  Uiese 
measures  in  that  point  of  view. 
They  owe  it  to  the  sovereigns,  to 
FrarCw%  and  to  themselves,  to  ex- 
plain themselves  on  this  subject. 
The  sovereigns,  doubtless,  are  the 
masters,  and  can  do  whatever  they 
desire;  but  at  any  rate  let  them  not 
say  that,  in  taking  every  step  cal- 
culated to  ruin  the  cause  of  his 
majesty,  they  wish  to  confer  any 
favour  on  him.  There  is  already* 
in  France 'too  much  odium  and  iU 
will  against  the  Bourbons,  to  ren- 
(L2)  der 
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dtr  ft  MCMsarf  ttill  mot*  to  rerdlt 
«y«r]r  heart  by  inaking  the  nation 
•xptnenc«  the  /p^eatest  losses  and 
the  deepest  humiliatiom.  What  hti- 
.9uliationcan  be  more  affliciing  than 
to  tee  in  a  time  of  peace  all  the  de* 
^artments  subjected  to  your  mili- 
tary governors — what  misfortune 
mote  to  be  deprecated,  than  the  di- 
spersion of  your  troops  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  ?    The 
eoTereigns  declared  that  they  only 
Ibade  war  against^  Napoleon ;  and 
yet  all  their  measures  belle  their 
WOfxisy  smce  at  the  present  mometitv 
when  the  war  ought  to  be  finished* 
^  k  is  only  about  to  commence.  The 
"  present  position  of  France  is   so 
iDuch  the  more  afflicting^  as,  were 
war  Ojpenly  declared  (which  it  is 
not),   It  is  Utterly  impossible  tliat 
sIm  ean  suffer  in  a  greater  degree 
all  its    evils  and  all  -its  horror*^ 
Every  where,  wherever  the  armies 
are  (always  excepting  the  £nglish), 
pillage,   fire;    rape,    and   murder, 
liave  been  carried  to  their  fullest 
extent ;  avarice  and  vengeance  have 
left  nothing  for  the  officers  or  sol- 
diers to  desire.  To  speak  with  free- 
doni,   they  Exceed  even  the  atro- 
cities of  which  the  French  aimies 
have  been  too  often  justly  accused. 
The* measures,  however,  alluded  to 
In  your  note  can  have  no  other  re- 
sults thaii  to  extend  the  limits  of 
this  devastation.  The  armies  spread 
themselves  in  our  provinces,  and  all 
the  horrors  which  we  have  depicted 
follow  in  their  train*    Such  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  king's  ministers 
on  the  new  decree,  and  their  an- 
.swer  to  the  appeal  which  has  been 
made  to  them. 

They  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
scribe themselvetj  with  the  highest 
consideraiion, 

Talliyrand^ 
Fgvche. 


The  emperor  of  Austria  grants 
an  asylum  to  king  Joachim,  within 
the  limits  of  his  dominions,  under 
the  following  conditions  :*^ 

'An.  I,  The  kin 7  is  to  assume  . 
the  title  of  a  private  individual :  the 
queen  hatipg  adopted  that  of  the 
eountesS  of  Lipona,  it  is  suggested 
that  his  majesty  should  adopt  the 
corresponding  title. 

2.  The  king  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
any  town  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or 
Upper  Austri«i,  as  the  place  of  hii 
residence.  If  his  majesty  should 
think  proper  to  live  in  the  country 
instead  of  in  a  town  of  the  said  pro* 
▼ince,  no  objection  will  be  made  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor. 

S.  ■  The  king  is  to  engage  on  hi< 
honour  {parok)^  in  the  presence  of 
his  imperial  'majesty,  that  he  will 
not  quit  the  Austrian  dominioos 
without  the  express  consent  of  his 
said  majesty,  and  that  his  mode  of 
life  will  be  suitable  only  to  that  of 
a  private  person  of  rank,  and  that  he 
will  submit  to  the  laws  in  force 
within  the  Austrian  sutes* 

In  the  faith  of  which  airangemeot 
and  according  to  the  establi8h««d 
usag^  the  undersigned  has,  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor,  subscri- 
bed the  prt  S3nt  declaration. 

I-e  Prince  de  MBTTiitNiCH. 
Given  ^  Paris,  Seft.  1, 1815. 

PROCLAMATION  ADDHESSED  lY  CI* 
MBRAL  DON  JUAN  DISZ  FOItLlKS 
TO  THE  SOLDIBRS  OP  TBI  AX«t 
or  THS    KINGDOM  OF   «ALLlCli* 

Soldiers,— The  happy  and  desi- 
red day  is  arrived,  in  which,  by  ow 
heroic  and  gloriont  resolution*  1^ 
begin  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
most  fetal  slavery  that  has  ever 
been  known.  It  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  exert  myself  to  convince 
yott  what  has  been  the  coaduct  of 
king  Fertfntnd  since  hit  rcstomtion 
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to  the  thront  of  Spain ;  that  throne 
which  cost  th«  naiion  so  many  lives, 
so  moch  blood,  and  such  sacrifices 
to  deliver  ic  from  the  infloence  of  a 
tyrant.    Nobody  is  ignorant  that 
the  Icing,  surrounded  by  unjust  and 
avaricious  counsellors,  has  consent- 
ed to  and  'executed  a  proscription 
so  atrocious,  that  even  the  irrational 
have  trembled  at  it ;  the  most  illus- 
trious and  deserving  men  have  been 
the  first  victims  of  it :  delivered  by 
this  means  from   those  who  had 
preferred  the  general  good  to  their 
owi)  interest,  they  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  despotism,  and  the  nation 
was  in  2/  moment  inundated  with 
the  furious  torrent.   Such,  soldiers, 
is  the  mass  of  evils  and  mr>ibrtunes 
that  weha?e  suffered !  misery,  con- 
tempt, disgrace,  have  been  the  re* 
eompense  they  havegiven  us;  the 
dissoluticmof  thelaws,  punishments, 
COBtributions,  duties,  (Jasytenoriaf, 
las  fturtdStJ  and  finally  the  depres- 
sion and  diACouragement  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  have  been 
the  acknowledgement  that  has  been 
made  for  the  services  of  the  pec* 
pie.     I   will  not  speak  to  you  of 
other  vicious  and  infamous  proceed- 
bgs,  which  have  been  committed 
with  impunity,  and  audacity  having 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to 
ianctify  them  as  precepts  of  our 
holy  rdigion.     To  come  out  of  a 
sitofttion  so  desperate,  and  which 
scandalises  all  Europe,  we  need  but 
to  be  resolved  ;  we,  if  the  case  is 
properhr  considered,  are  the  oppres- 
sors 01  the  country,    si*ice   the«e 
araues,  intended  only  to  combat 
the  iocmies  of  what  is  good,  have 
been    turned    for  this    year    past 
against  eurselveil,  and  against  our 
fivtviie  and  interests.  Do  not  lear, 
in  attempting  tlits  enterprise,  the 
armies,  or  other  powers,  since,  eon- 
ducted  by  wise  princes  endowed 
witi^  the  vaofc  fplesdid  virtues,  fm 


from  opposing  our  just  cause,  it  h 
rather  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  thejr 
will  maintain  and  support  it,  Yet! 
we  have  before  our  eyes  most  stri- 
king testimonies  of  this  truth,  which 
have  made  us  conceive  the  mosj 
flattering  hopes — they  have  disap- 
proved from  the  very  beginning  the 
conduct  of  king  Ferdinand,  andy 
with  a  noble  and  generous  unani* 
mity,  they  have  finished  by  exclu* 
ding  him  from  the  European  all»- 
ance,    having  previously    left  no 
means  untried  to  divert  him  from 
error,  and  from  the  precipice :  a^ 
has  been  in  vain.     In  this  situatioti 
no  alternative,  remains  to  us  but  t9 
take  to  our  arms.     Let  us.remoi^ 
from  his  side  those  wicked  counset- 
lors,  let  u%  re-establish  the  cortes ; 
and  let  them  determine  the  system 
whiqh  is  to  govern  us  (  and  mean* 
time  considering  the  nation  as  aban- 
doned and  destitute,  the  provinces^ 
in  imitation  of  this  most  noble  king- 
dom of  Gallicia,  will  appoint  the^* 
internal  juntas  to  govern  thep  till 
the  convocation  of  the  cortes.  Hence- 
forth the  valiant  soldier,  the  man  of 
talent,  and  of  real  merit,  shall  m^c 
with    a  solid    recompense ;    arts, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  shall 
resume  their  ancient  splendour  ;  thf    ' 
national  wealth,  shall  recover  the 
same  channels  which  formerly  nou-» 
rished  it;  the  soldiers  and  others 
employed  by  the  public   shall  be 
punctually  paid  ;  the  scale  of  justice 
shall  return  to  that  equilibrium  of 
force  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state.     All  tbi$» 
soldiers,  is  offered  you  as  a  reward 
by  the  change  of  the  present  system 
—to  obtairi  it,  imite  your  forces  with 
mine,  and  have  confidence  in  your 
chiefs;  doubt  not  but  that  the  other 
armies  will  follow  you,  and  that  all 
will  be  actuated  by  the  sameioa* 
pulse.    And  if  even  there  shoufd 
be  ol)stxcles  and  difficulties  tooirer^ 
(L  3}  ^me^^ 
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comcj  valour  Qiakes  cvci^  thing 
casyi 

TH£     DUKE     OF     WELLINGTON     TO 
LORD  CASTLEREAGH. 

Paris,  Sept.  23. 

My  lord, — A  great  dciil  has  late- 
ly been  said  here  respecting  the 
jtieasures  I  have  been  oblieed  to 
adopt  in  order  to  obtain  lor  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  his  paintr 
ings  and  other  things  out  of  die 
^luseum  ;  and  as  these  reports  may 
reach  the  ears  of  the  prince  regent,  I 
communicate  to  you  the  foli(i)win^ 
account  of  the  whde  affair,  for  his 
royal  highness's  information : 

A  short  tinn.e  after  the  arrival  of 
the  sovereigns  at  Paris,  the  minister 
if  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  de- 
manded the  pictures,  &c.  Sec,  be- 
longing to  his  sovereign,  as  did  the 
ministers  of  the  other  sovereigns, 
and,as  I  was  informed,  qould  not  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  answer  from  the 
French  government.  After  several 
conversations 'with  me  upon  the 
subject,  he  sent  to  your  lordsliip 
an  official  note,  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  ministers  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers assembled  at  a  conference,  upoli 
which  the  business  was  several  times 
taken  into  consideration,  in  order 
to  discover  a  means  of  doing  justice 
to  the  claimanis  of  the  objects  of 
art  in  the  Museum,  without  hurting 
the  feelings  of  the  king  of  France. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussians  had  ob- 
tained from  his  majesty,  not  oiUy  all 
the  pictures  belonging  to  Prussia 
proper,  but  also  those  which  belong- 
ed to  the  Prussfan  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  all  those 
that  were  the  property  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty:  tl^e  affair  now  be- 
*came  urgent,  and  your  lordship 
wrote  a  note  of  the  — ,  in  whicli 
the  matter  was  fuUy  trciited. 

,Tl;e  minister  of  the  king  of  the 
Nethei lands  hiiving  not  yet  received 
any  satisfactory  aus»'er  from  like 


French  gcvtmment,  appKed  to  mt 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  a^ny 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
asked  vfliether  I  had  any  objectioa 
to  employing  his 'majesty's  troops 
to  obtain  possession  of  what  was 
indubitably  his  majesty's  property. 
I  laid  this  question  also  b«forc  the 
ministers  of  ilie  allied  monarchs; 
and  as  no  'objection  w<is  found,  I 
thought  it  iny  duty  to  take  the  ser 
cessary  steps  to  obtain  what  was  hit 
>ight. 

I  spoke  in  consequence  with 
prince  Talleyrand  upon  this  sub»> 
ject,  communicated  tohim  what  had 
passed  at  the  conference^  and  the 
reason  I  had  for  thinking  that  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  had  aright 
to  the  paintings,  and  requested  him 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king, 
and  to  beg  his  majesty  to  do  me 
the  favour  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  I  might  obtain  the  object 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  with- 
out in  any  manner  offending  his 
majesty. 

Prince  Talleyrand  promised  me 
an  answer  by  the  next  evening  :  but 
as  I  did  not  receive  it,  I  repaired 
to  him  in  the  night,  and  had  a  se- 
cond confeience  with  him,  in  which 
he  gave  me  to  understand  tliat  the 
king  would  give  no  orders  upon  the 
subject,  that  1  might  do  as  1  thooght 
proper,  and  negotiate  with  Mr.  De- 
non,  the  director  cf  the  Museum. 

In  the  morning  I  sent  my  aide-de- 
camp, lieutenant-colonel  Freeman- 
tie,  to  Mr.  Denon,  wlio  told  hini 
tliat  he  had  no  orders  to  give  up 
any  paintings  out  of  the  Galleryi 
and  that  he  slioiild  suffer  none  to 
be  taken  away  but  by  force^ 

I  then  sent  colonel  Freemantle  u> 
prince  Talleyrand  to  acquaint  him 
with  this  answer,  and  to  inform  bim 
tiiat  the  troops  would  go  the  ntzt 
morning  at  twelve  o'clock  to  take 
j^sscssioA  of  the  faiiitin|g$  belong- 
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tpg  to  tbe  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  declare  that,  if  any  thin^ 
nnpleasaYit  should  afise  from  this 
measure,  the  king^s  ministers,  and 
not  I,  were  answerable  for  it.  Colo* 
nel  Freemande  likewise  informed 
Mr*  Denon  of  the  measure  that  was  - 
to  be  taken. 

It  was,  however,  not  necessary 
to  send  an}  troops,  because  a  Ptus- 
tian  guard  constantly  occupied  the 
Gallery,  and  the  pictures  weretaken 
away  without *any  assistance  being 
required  from  any  of  the  tropps 
under  my  command,  except  a  few 
who  assisted  as  labourers  in  the  ta- 
king down  and  packing  up. 

It  has  been  alleged  that,  by 
having  been  the  instrument  of  car- 
rying away  from  the  Gallery  the  * 
Pictures  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
mds,  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  a  treaty  which  I  had  myself 
made ;  and  as  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Museum  in  the  treaty  of  the 
65tl)  of  March,  and  as  it  seems  now 
the  treaty  spoken  of  is  the  military 
convention  of  Paris,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  how  this  convention  is  con- 
nected  with  the  Museum^ 

I  do  not  want  to  prove  that  the 
allies  were  at  war  with  Frances 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  armies 
entered  Psiris  under  a  military  con?. 
ventioQ  concluded  With  an  officer 
of  the  government,  the  prefect  of 
the  department  of  tlie  Seine,  and  an 
officer  of  life  army  who  represented 
both  authorities  at  that  moment 
present  at  Paris,  and  empowered  by 
thbse  authorities  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  for  them. 

The  article  of  the  convention 
which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
broken  ts  the  11^,  which  relates 
to  the  public  property :  I  positively 
deny  that  this  article  has  any  refe- 
rence whatever  to  the  Gallery  of 
paintings. 

The  French  commissioners  intro* 


duced  in  the  original  proj^t,  an*' 
article  to  provide  for  the  secunty 
of  tliis  Species  of  property  ;  but 
prince  Blucher  would  not  consent* 
saying  that  there  were  in  the  Gallery 
paintmgs  which  had  been  taken 
from  Prussia,  and  which  Louis 
XV III.  had  promised  to  restore  j 
which  however  had  never  been  done* 
1  repeated  thfs  circumstance  to  the 
French  commissioners,  and  they 
proposed  to  accept  the  article,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Prnssian  pic« 
tares;  and  to  this  proposal  I  answer* 
ed,  that  I  was  there  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  nations  in 
Europe,  and  that  I  must  claim  for 
otlier  nations  all  that  was  conceded 
to  the  Prussians.  I  added  that  I 
had  no  instructions  concerning  the 
Museum,  nor  any  grounds  to  Totm 
an  opinion  how  the  sovereigns 
would  act;  that  they  would  certain- 
ly urge  that  the  king  should  fulfil 
his  obligatior^,  and  that  I  advised 
the  omissfon  of  the  article  endrely» 
and  the  reserving  this  afiair  for  the 
decision  6f  the  sovereigns  when  they 
should  arrive. 

Thus  stands  the  a£Pair  of  the  &f  ii* 
seum  in  reference  to  the  treaty. 
I^he  convention  of  Paris  is  silent 
upon  it;  and  a  negotiation  took 
place,  which  left  the  business  to  the 
decTsion  of  the  sovereigns. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
silence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
May  1 8 1 49  respecting  the  Miuemnt 
had  given  the  French  government 
an  indis[5utable  claim  to  the  pieces 
contained  in  it ;  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  claim  was  annihilated  bj 
this  negotiation. 

Those  who  negotiated  for  the 
French  government  judged  that  the 
victorious  armies  had  u  riffht  to 
take  the  works  of  art  from  the  Mu- 
seum, and  they  therefore  endea- 
voured to  save  them  by  introducing 
au  article  into  the  miKtary  conven- 
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tion*  Tki^  artJcU  w<is  rejecied,  and  * 

tbt  claim  of  the  allies  greatly  ad* 
'vanced  by  the  negotiation  on  their 
vMc;  and  this  was  the  reason  that 
tht  article  was  rejected.  Not  only 
then  was  the  possession  of  them  not 
guarantied  by  the  military  conven* 
tion,  hot  the  above- mentioned  nego- 
.  tiation  tended  tlie  more  to  weaken 
tba  right  of  the  French  government 
to  the  possession,  which  was  founded 
^n  the  silence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 
e^' May  1814. 

The  allies  having  now  legal  pos^ 
•tssion  of  the  pieces  in  the  Museum^ 
^uld  do  no  otherwise  than  restore 
tbtm  to  those  from  whom  tliey  bad 
Wn  taken  awayy  contrary  to  the 
^sagc«  of  civilized  warfare,  during 
thi  dreadful  period  of  the  French 
ffvolution  and  the  tyranny  of  ]^ 
Mparte. 

The  conduct  of  the  allies  with  re^ 
Ipeci  to  the  Museum  at  the  time  of 
ibe  treaty  of  Paris,  must  be  ascribed 
%9  their  desire  to  gratifTthe  French 
Mxwjf  and  to  connrm  the  reconcili- 
ation with  Europe  to  which  the  ar^ 
my  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  dis- 
poftd. 

But  the  circuinstances  are  now 
fDtirely  different ;  the  army  disap- 
y^nted  the  just  expectations  of  the 
world,  and  embraced  the  first  op- 
portunity to  rise  against  its  sove* 
rfignt  and  to  serve  the  general 
fnejsf  of  humanity,  with  a  view  to 
the  renew4  of  the  frightful  times 
that  were  passed,  and  of  the  scenes 
ef  pillage  against  which  the  world 
lifts  made  so  many  gigantic  efforts. 

This  army  having  been  defeated 
by  the  armies  of  Europe,  it  is  dis^ 
aolf  ed  by  the  united  councils  of  the 
foveretgns,  and  there  can  be  no  rea- 
ion  why  thepowersof  Europe  should 
4o  wro;ig  to  their  own  subjects,  in 
order  to  again  satisfy  this  army:  i&- 
^d  it  novf  r  appeared  to  me  to  bo 
OKtsmy  tbat  tbe  nUiod  Hnpcrcifpni 


should  neglect  this  opportunity  to 
do  justice  and  favour  to  their  own 
subjects  in  order  to  please  the  French 
nation.  The  feeling  of  the  French 
people  upon  this  subject  can  be  no 
other  than  national  arrogance. 

They  would  desire  to  retain  these 
woi  ks  of  art,  not  because  Paris  is  the 
properest  place  for  them  to  he  pre* 
served  in  (for  all  artists  and  cod* 
noisseurs  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  agree  that  they  ought  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  places  where  they 
originally  were),  but  because  they 
have  been  acquired  by  conquests,  of 
which  they  are  the  trophies. 

The  same  feeling  that  makes  the 
people  of  France  wish  to  keep  the 
pictures  and  statues  of  other  nir 
tions,  must  naturally  make  other  na- 
tions wish,  now  that  victory  is  oa 
their  side,  to  restore  those  artides  to 
tlie  lawful  owners ;  and  the  allied 
sovereigns  must  feel  a  desire  to  pr^ 
Boote  this  object. 

It  is  besides  to  be  wished,  as  weli 
for  the  happiness  of  France  as  of  the 
world,  that  if  the  French  people  are 
not  already  convinced  that  Europe 
is  too  strong  for  them»  they  may  be 
made  to  feel  diat  however  extensive 
for  a  time  their  temporary  and  parw 
tial  advantages  over  one  or  more  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  may  be,  the 
day  of  retribution  most  at  length 
come. 

According  to  my  feelings,  then*      i 
it  would  not  only  be  umust  in  the      I 
sovereigns  to  gratify  the  French 
people ;  but  the  sacrifice  they  would 
make  would  be  impoUtic,astt  wooU      I 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of 

g'lving  the  French  a  gr«at  moral 
sson.-^I  am>  my  dear  lord,  ftc. 
Wellington. 

SPAIK. 

Corwuuif  Oct*  \% 
After  th«  mm  of  general  Tai&^. 
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at  Santiago,  where  he  was  throwtk 
into  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition, 
he  was  brought  here  on  the  26th  of 
September,  with  some  officers  of  his 
party,  and  hanged  in  the  Campo  de 
la  Horca  on  the  Sd  inst. 

The  late  general  Porlier  left  or- 
ders in  his  testament,  that  he  should 
be  pat  in  a  chest  locked  with  a  key, 
and  that  the  latter  should  be  gii^en 
to  his  wife,  with  a  handkerchief 
steeped  in  his  last  tears*  and  that, 
when  circumstances  should  permit, 
he  should  be  placed  in  a  pantheon, 
with  the  following  inscription : 

"  Here  repose  the  ashes  of  Don 
Joan  Diez  Porlier,  general  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  who  was  fortunate 
in  what  he  undertook  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country^  and  died  a 
victim  of  civil  dissensions. 

**  Feeling  souls  !^  respect  the  ashes 
«f  an  unfortunate  patriot," 
luetter  to  bis  vjtfei 

«  My  beloved  wife  !  —  The  Al- 
^^^J>  who  disposes  of  men  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  has  deigned  to 
call  me  to  himself,  in  order  to  give 
me  in  eternal  life  that  tranquillity 
ftjid  ease  which  I  have  not  enjoyed 
Jd  this  world. — ^We  are  all  subject 
to  this  necessary  condition  of  nature, 
Mid  therefore  it  is  useless  to  grieve 
when  thi$  hour  approaches.— -On 
this  account,  I  most  tenderly  beseech 

Sou  to  receive  this  last  blow  of  the 
1  fate  which  has  persecuted  us,  with 
the  same  tranquillity  and  security 
as  I  retain  while  writing  this  to  you. 
Be  not  afflicted  at  the  kind  of  death 
they  inflict  Upon  me,  since  it  can 
dishonour  only  the  wicked,  but  co- 
vers the  good  with  honour  and 
glory. — I  repeat  to  you,  that  if  I 
take  with  me  any  consolation  to  the 
world  of  truth,  it  is  that  of  being 
persuaded,  that  obeying  me  at  this 
nioment,  as  you  have  always  done 
hitherto,  you  will  be  consoled  and 
Jissigned  to  the  will  of  God,  which 
is  the  ftupreiat  law  of  all  mortals: 


in  the  sequel  yoti  will  receive  mf 
last  will,  which  you  will  endeavOw 
to  fulfil  as  far  as  possible.  Father 
Sanchez,  who  will  be  the  bearer»  a 
monk  of  our  patron  St.  Augustine 
will  deliver  you  this,  and  will  com- 
municate to  you,  verbally,  othtr 
things  which  I  confide  to  him  under 
confession.  I  again  recommend  yon 
to  conform  to  what  I  desire,  siiic^ 
the  contrary,  besides  being  prejudi* 
cial  to  your  safety,  will  not  tend  fi0  , 
the  good  of  your  soul.—- Adieii ! 
Receive  die  heart  of  your  hnsbandL 

<'J.  O.  9B  LikC. 

"  Oct.  2 — one' o'clock  at  night.'* 

LETTER  OF  THB  LATB  FRENCH  HI- 
MISTERS  TO  THE  KING,  BXFI»AIN* 
ING  THE  MOTIVES  FOR  TUIAR 
RETIRING. 

Sire,  —  Your  maiesty  deigned 
to  confide  to  us  die  administratioa 
of  your  empire,  when  the  whole 
of  Europe  in  arms  occupied  the 
noithern  provinces,  when  they  mt- 
naced  those  of  the  east  and  the 
south,  and  when  civil  war  wis 
kindled  and  diffused  over  the  west. 
A  triumphant  faction,  which  \nK 
restrained,  but  not  discouraged  ; 
portions  of  the  population  who  \aA 
become  indifferent  from  the  excHB 
*  of  their  fears  or  their  sufferings  te 
any  events  which  might  ensue; 
equally  ready  to  support  alternatelf 
the  tyranny  of  the  faction  and  die 
yoke  of  foreign  arms,  until  some 
greater  misfortunes  should  at  length 
unite  them  against  their  oppressors; 
— suck  has  been  the  situation  of  tb^ 
kingdom  since  your  majesty's  rt^ 
turn. 

The  love  of  our  country  was  np 
longer  to  be  found  but  under  the 
tri-colpured  flag.  The  party  which 
called  themselves  royalists,  pr^ 
scribed,  in  their  projits,  both  the 
laws,  and  the  men  who  did  not  ett« 
courage  the  subversion  of  social  ^* 
der.    Were  Fra^e  buried  bcDMCh 
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lier  own  ruins,  and  your  majesty 
idigned  only  over  dese/t  provinces, 
thu  party  would  prefer  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  glory,  the  strength,,  and 
the  political  ciistence  of  France,  to 
seeing  her  consoled  for  her  misfor- 
tunes, land  regaining  her  losses  un- 
der the  wise  and  liberal  laws  vouch- 
safed by  your  majesty.  This  party 
became  hostile  in  the  west,  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  north,  because  it 
believed  itself  supported  by  audi©* 
rity.  G#od  ciiizens  waited,  in  si- 
lence, to  hear  the  voice  of  your  ma- 
je^y.  At  present  they  are  prepaying 
their  arms  in  Auvergne,  in  the  O- 
Ycnncs,  in  the  Vosges,  in  Franche 
Comte,  and  in  Alsace, 

You  cannot,  sire,  be  ignorant 
trhat  was  our  devotion  to  your  sa- 
bered person  :  wc  had  phirtaken  of 
your  dangers,  your  misfortunes,  and 
your  exile ;  we  know  the  wishes  and 
the  wants  of  the  French  people  ;  we 
expressed  them  to  your  majesty 
with  a  respectful  candour.  You 
ieemied  to  listeji  to  us:  and  now 
that  we  are  quitting  your  councils^ 
ve  hope  that  you  will  permit  us  to 
ifcali  them  to  your  recollection. 

Successive  revolutions  have 
changed  the  condition^  of  families, 
Imve  overthrown  the  fortunes  which 
Ihey  had  amassed,  have  closed  up 
the  paths  they  had  opened,  have  tar- 
nished the  national  glory  which  they 
had  exalted  -,  but  those  revolutions 
have  also  taught  the  people,  that 
there  is  no  happiness  for  them  ex- 
cept under  a  fixed  and  steady-  go- 
vernment, because  that  will  replace 
the  conditions  of  families  in  a  state 
of  harmony  with  existing  mannersi 
because  it  will  consolidate  existing 
fortunes,  because  it  will  permit  the 
citizens  to  go  on  in  that  career  which 
they  have  begun,  and  because  it  will 
establish  the  national  honour  on  the 
principles  of  unalterable  justice; 
results  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  iiatioa»  because  it  wUl  place  in* 


dividuals  in  that  relative  condition 
which  the  state  of  society  requires. 

"  If  we  could  have  given  this  di- 
rection to  your  majesty's  govern- 
ment. Frenchmen  jwould  have  been 
united  in  heart  and  in  conduct  with 
the  wishes  of  their  king ;  their  in- 
terests would  have  been  confoutided 
with  the  glory,  the  love,  and  the 
safety  of  the  prince.  Those  desires 
and  chose  fanatical  passions  which 
would  have  disturbed  aa  order  of 
things  so  auspicious  to  tlie  general 
good,  would  gradually  have  died 
away,"  or  have  been  lost  In  the  emp- 
tiness of  an  ineffectual  opposition. 

Your  Subjects  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  your  laws*  whatever  thiir 
opinions  might  have  been,  or  thtir 
former  condition.  The  republican 
or.  the  imperial  party  is  no  longer 
to  be  feared ;  the  mass  of  the  nation 
wish  only  for  liberty  and  tranquil* 
lity.  Foreign  cabinets,  in  seeing 
Frenchmen  rallied  round  your 
throne,  would  have  limited  preten- 
sion, which  then  you  might  have 
withstood. 

The  constitution  having  ren- 
dered us  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
your  authority,  we  proposed  to  re- 
gulate  it  by  those  principles  which 
we  have  here  unfolded.  We  soon 
had  to  struggle  with  the  ignorance, 
the  passions,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
persons  who. surrounded  you :  they 
soon  began  to  intermeddle  with  the 
government.  Orders  were  given, 
and  measures  adopted,  in  which  we 
did  not  participate.  Royal  com- 
missaries went  and  kindled  civil  war 
in  the  provinces,  gave  arms  16  the 
seditious,  directed  their  ferocity 
against  peaceful  ckizens,  and  spread 
around  terror  and  dismay !  Ther 
easily  succeeded  in  this,  when  they 
announced  that  foreigners  were 
their  auxiliaries,  when  they  profaned 
the  name  of  your  majesty,  by  in- 
voking it  in  their  addresses,  and 
when  in  tbe  south,  which  fbicignen 
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did  not  yet  occupy,  they  permitted 
the  entrance  of  eighty  thousand 
Spaniards  A  marshal  of  France 
was  murdered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone»  and  his  assassins  were  neither 
apprehended  nor  punished  !  Was  it 
by  oppression  that  the  people  were 
to  be  inspired  with- a  love  for  your 
government  ?  Outrage  soon  extend- 
ed itself;  in  soine  cities  colours  were 
displayed  which  were  not  those  of 
your  majesty.  Frenchmen  them* 
selves  wished  to  drsmember  your 
kingdom,  and  separate  die  north 
from  the  south.  Your  majesty  be- 
came sensible  that  it  was  necessary 
to  recal  to  their  submission  the  blind 
partisans  of  a  cause  whose  legiti- 
macy was  acknowledged  !  Our  or* 
ders  were  not  listened,  to:  magi- 
strates whom  we  sent  in  your  name 
were  sacrificed  by  those  who  acted 
in  die  name  of  tlie  king ;  we  re- 
mained without  power;  secret  in* 
structions  rendered  all  our  eflbrts 
and  intentions  unavailing.  In  such 
circumstances,  what  could  your  ma- 
jesty's ministers  do  ?  The  duke  of 
Otianto,  when  Napoleon  still  reign- 
ed, had  succeeded,  by  ne?otiation, 
in  disarming  La  Vendee.  Your  ma- 
jesty was  scarcely  seated  ^n  the 
throne  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  this  same  La  Vendue  with 
more  violence  than  ever.  What 
could  be  its  object  after  your  re- 
itoration  ?  Your  minister*at-war  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  troops  with 
which  to  subdue  these  provinces ;  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  your  court, 
that  this  insunection  should  be  op- 
posed* 

We  cannot  conceal  from  you, 
sire,  that  these  attacks  are  levelled 
«t  your  throne;  you  suffer  legiti- 
tnate  authority  to  be  despised,  and 
the  authority  of  faction  supplies  its 
place.  Factions  produce  revolu- 
tions^ and  those  who  triumph  40- 
day  may  b#  overthrown  to«mor- 


ro*^ ;  yo^r  throne  will  no  longer 
have  even  the  support  of  dieir  ille-' 
gitimate  authority.  Your  ministers^ 
sdways  devoted  to  your  person,  still 
endeavoured  to  oppose  this  re-a€<» 
tion;  the  princes  of  your  house,  the 
nobles  of  your  court,  designated  as 
crimes,  and  as  aitacks  upon  your 
crown,  their  efforts  to  restore  order 
and  submis&ion  to  the  law ;  we  lost 
all  influence  with  your  majesty  ;  we 
became  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation. 

The  elections  were  made  :  a 
factious  minority  directed  them  ( 
thiit  minority  alone  is  represented^ 
The  choice  which  they  recommend 
to  your  majesty  for  the  chamber  ol 
peers  indicates  the  same  spirit. 

Ministers,  without  author ityt  %■ 
prey  to  the  persecutions  of  the  court, 
without  support  in  the  public  opi* 
nion,  exposed  to  the  opposition  ot 
the  chambers,  what  should  we  b^ 
able  to  reply  to  the  clamours  of  ih« 
people,  when  at  length  they  shall 
demand  die  reasons  tot  so  many  ca* 
lam  i  ties  I 

Meanwhile,  foreigners  possess 
France  as  a  conquered  country ;  to 
civil  discord. they  add  tberavaffcof 
provinces  ;  they  dissipate  the  rands 
which  ought  to  find  their  way  int» 
the  treasury ;  they  devour  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  people,  who  are  threat* 
ened  with  an  approaching  famine  f 
they  carry  off  the  magazines  o£ 
arms,  the  ammunition  of  war,  and 
the  cannons  from  the  ramparts  of 
our  cities.  The  vhite  flag  floats 
only  over  ruins  t  They  despoil  us  of 
our  public  monuments,  the  tokens 
of  our  former  glory  ;  they  seize  the 
monuments  of  art»  which  alone  n»* 
npain  to  us  after  twenty  y6ars4>f  coi^ 
quest.  It  is  dishonour,  sire^  whi^ 
the  people  are  most  reluctant  to  pav^ 
don,  and  your  majesty  has  remaioedi 
silent  \n  the  midst  of  all  these  at«v 
tacks  OB  the  national  bonov  i 
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We  were,  for  a  long  time,  igno* 
lant  that  secret  treason  had  con- 
nected you  with  foreignjsrs—- your 
majesty  wished  to  negotrat^yoiirself 
—-we  could  not  prevent  the  disband-* 
9xent  of  the  army;  and  this  measure 
Wing  completed,  left  France  and 
your  person  in  the  power  of  foreign- 
ers* What  had  your  house  to  fear 
from  that  army  P  Napoleon  *  no 
longer  existed  for  France.  The  na- 
tional colours  granted,  and  some 
concessions  made  to  public  opinion, 
that  army  would  have  become 
years— «it  would  have  served  you 
to  resist  the  ambitious  projects  of 
irotf  allies.  Was  every  thing  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  combinations 
and  the  seductions  of  your  court  and 
•f  foreign  princes  ?  Your  cpurt  is 
led  astray  by  prejudices:  the  foreign 
fovereiff US  have  interests  opposed  to 
yoifers.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was, 
ptrfaapSf  the  only  one  whom  you 
coaU believe  sincere  in  his  promises. 
.  The  allies  at  this  moment  oppose 
the  recruiting  of  the  departmental 
legions. 

Such  are  the  misfortunes  of  the 
•ituation  in  which  unwise  councils 
kave  placed  your  majesty.  Your 
subjects  are  almost  every  where  in 
opposition  or  in  arms  against  each 
other,  and  almost  every  where  the 
partisans  of  your  house  are  the 
SD^allest  number.  The  French,  hu- 
miliated and  discontented,  are  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity. 
Your  majesty  has  no  longer  the 
means  of  opposing  the  pretensions ' 
of  foreigners.  They  have  present- 
ed a  treaty  which  would  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and 
idiich  would  cover  it  with  eternal 
ehame.  We  have  not  thought  it 
became  us  to  give  an  assent  which 
4rould  have  rendered  us  culpable 
towards  ttiat  nation,  which  may  be 
humiliatedv  but  which  cannot  be 
beat  down. 


Since  your  majesty  has  eonfided 
authority  ^to  our  hands,  we  have 
constantly  been  without  the  ^om.tr 
of  doing  good,  without  the  power 
of.  preventing  evil.  Our  opinions 
have  no  influeiKe;  the  cabals  of 
your  court  have  prevailed.  We 
have  to  obey,  through  respect  to 
your  majesty,  and  to  sanction  by 
our  signature,  acts  which  we  dis- 
approve.  We  could  have  sacrificed 
our  lives  to  save  your  majesty  and 
the  country :  but  those  who  are  near 
your  majesty  know  that  the  revo- 
lution which  they  would  excite, 
would  surround  the  vessel  of  the 
state  with  new  perils  i  that  they 
would  give  to  factions,  to  whom 
you  are  opposed,  the  means  of  see« 
ing  a  restmg-place  beyond  the  legi- 
tim.ite  authority  of  your  majesty  ; 
that  they  would  raise  pretenders  to 
the  throne  where  you  are  seated.  It 
18  not  by  means  of  a  faction  that 
your  majesty  oughfto  reign,  but  by 
a  constitution,  by  a  royal  preroga* 
tive,  recognised  and  established. 
Let  that  faction  tremble,  and  sos* 
pend  their  efforts  to  substitute  pas- 
sion in  then-  place. — Their  agenu 
would  be  the  first  victims,  and  they 
would  cause  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes to  your  majesty. 

We  are  therefore  convinced  thit 
we  can  no  longer  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  your  subjects,  tdat  we 
cannot  f^ovem  the  state  in  the  spirit 
of  the  councils  which  direct  your 
majesty.  Your  wisdom  will  doubc*  I 
less  do  more  than  our  zeal  and  oor  | 
efforts  to  remedy  the  evils  which  af- 
flict the  state  j  we  therefore  vcntare 
to  supplicate  you  to  believe  in  the 
regrets  that  we  experience,  in  not 
being  able  any  longer  to  contribute 
to  serve  you,  and  in  the  wishes  that 
we  have  formed  for  the  prospenty 
of  yonr  house,  and  for  th6  safety  of 
the  country. 
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Ancestry  and  barj^y  Life  op  thb  Duke  of  Wkllingtosj. 
[From  Mr.  Elliot's  Biography  of  the  Noble  Duke.] 


"  nnHOUGH  Ireland  may  boast 
JL  the  immediate  birth  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  yet  the  proge- 
niters  from  whom  he  is  descended, 
«nd  tbeedacation  he  received,  were 
Eoglisb.  The  family  of  Cowley,  or 
a«  it  is  now  writen,  Colley,  derives 
its  origin  from  the  county  of  Rut- 
land. In  Glaistoh  church,  Rutland- 
shire, there  is  a  monument  for  Wal- 
ter Colley,  Esq.  and  Agnes,  his 
wife. 

"  The  migration  of  this  family 
to  Ireland,  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VlfJ.  a  period  when  grants 
of  land  were  liberally  made  to  those 
who  would  receive  them,  and  aid 
the  monarch  in  liis  favourite  scheme 
of  diffusing  the  rcfprmed  religion 
over  air  his  realms.— Whether  the 
two  brothers,  Walter  and  Robert 
Cowley,  who  settled  themselves  at 
Kilkenny  during  this  reign,  went 
thither  as  the  apostles  of  Henry,  or 
as  adventurers,  in  quest  of  profit, 
cannot  now  be  positively  known, 
out  that  they  enjoyed  the  s[)ecial 
favour  of  the  monarch,  may  be  in- 
wrred  from  the  fact  that  Walter  of- 
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ficiated  as  solicitor-general  to  Hen- 
Ty\  and  Robert  was  appointed  mas* 
ter  of  the  rolls.  Previously  to  this^ 
they  were  presented,  in  the  year 
153  Ti  with  a  grant  of  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  crown  in  Chancery, 
durinfij  their  resprxtiye  lives. 

"  Walter  was  the  ancestor  of  thb 
present  family.  He  retained  the  of- 
fice of  solicitor-general  only  nine 
years,  resigning  it  in  1540;  and  In 
1 548,  he  was  appointed  surveyor-ge- 
neral of  Ireland. 

*'  His  eldest  son  was  Sir  Heniy 
Colley,  who,  like  hts  illastrious  de- 
scendant, devoted  himself  to  the 
proff^ssion  of  arms.  He  held  the 
commishipn  of  captain  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  in  1559,  be  re- 
ceived from  her  a  warrant  to  execute 
martial  l^w  in  the  districtBof  Oflii- 
ly,  Carljery,  &c.  where,  as  well  w 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the.peo- 
pie  had  been  goaded  into  rebellion 
by  the  absurd  attempts  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers,  to  establish  cer- 
tain obscure  dogmas  of  theology. 
Persecntien  for  religion,  can  onlf 
make  .hypocrites  or  martyrs  >*men 
An  ^i!l 
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will  dlher  di^  far  what  Ihejr  hold 
to  be  the  tratb,  or  dissemble  the 
truth  to  live.  In  either  case>  a  go- 
vernment weakens  its  own  autho- 
rity, by  having  lo  contend  with  open 
rebellion^  or  concealed  disaifection. 
The  condition,  to  which  Elizabeth 
reduced  Ireland  was  that  of  insur- 
rection; and  when  ftbe  badfdrced 
them  lo  resist^  she  punished  the^u 
for  disobedience. 

**  The  wisdom  and  prudence  of  a . 
man  are  never  more  severely  tried 
than  when  he  has  unlimited  power 
to  act  in  cases  where  success  must 
depebd  upon  the   discretion   with 
'    ^ which  that  power  is  exercised.  The 
'  ^authority  to  enforce  n^artial  law  is 
a    fearful    responsibility;    but  Sir 
Henty  CoUey  seems  to  have  admi- 
nistered k  with  due  vigour  and  sa- 
j;acity,  which  at  once  secures  the 
object  of  government,   and  averts 
from  the  rebel  the  dangerous  hope 
of  Impunity*     Such  proof  of  talent, 
indeed,  did  be  exhibit,  that  be  was 
'aoon  after  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  array  for  the  county  of  Kildare, 
an  office  of  even  greater  trust  than 
the  former>    and  involving  duties 
more  difiicult  to  be  impartially  dis« 
^  charged.    In  the  same  year  (1559) 
he  sat  in  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Thomastown,  in  -the  county  of 
Kildare. 

Sidney  was  at  this  time  the  Lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  as  the  vice-regal 
.  function  was  then  denominated.  It 
was  be  who  conferred  upon  Sir 
Henry  Collcy  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  appointed  him  to  a  seat 
in  the  privy-council>  and  so  highly 
did  he  deem  of  his  general  charac- 
ter and  particular  services,  that  be 
thus  recommended  him^  in  a  letter^ 
to  his  successor. 

•<  *  My  Good  Loko^ 
^* '  I  am  almost  foi^gotten^  by  rea- 


son of  divernty  of  other  matter,  (0 
recommend  unto  you,  amongjit 
others  of  my  fHends,  Sir  Henry 
Cowley,  a  knight,  andoftnyown 
making ;  wbo,  whilst  he  wasyoang, 
and  the  ability  and  strength  of  his 
body  served,  was  valiant,  tortanate, 
and  a  good  servant;  and  baviogj 
by  my  isppointment,  the  charge  of  | 
the  king's  county,  kept  the  county  I 
well  ordered,  and  in  good  obedi^ce. 
He  is  as  good  a  borderer  as  ever  I  I 
fouiid  anywhere.  I  left  him,  at  my 
coming  thence,  a  c^nseltor,  and 
esteemed  him  for  his  experience 
and  judgment,  veey  sufficient  for 
the  room  he  was  called  unto.  He 
was  a  sound  and  fiMt  friend  onto 
me :  so  I  doubt  not  but  your  loid- 
ship  shall  find  when  you  have  occa- 
sion to  employ  him."' 

*'  It  is  consolatoiy  to  find  tliis  ho- 
norable memorial  of  foitbfiil  ser- 
vices from  the  hand  of  a  master^  for 
how  seldom  does  it  happen,  that 
the  remembrance  of  fidehty  sonriTcs 
the  occasion  for  it !    Nor  was  the 
lord- deputy  the  only  one  wbo  bore 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Collcy.     He  is  thus  honourably 
mentioned  by  Sii^  Nicholas  Malby* 
wbo  says,  speaking  of  him,  **  He  is 
an  English  gentleman,  seneschal  of 
the  coun>y,  wbo  governed  very  ho- 
nestly, but  now  b  sore  oppressed  by 
the  rebels,  the  Connors."  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  systematic  abuse 
which  prevailed  through  every  de- 
partment of  the  Irish  administration> 
during  this  reign,  as  well  as  several 
successive  ones,  it  is  cert)iinly  no 
small  proofoftbe  eminent  ability  and 
integrity  of  Sir  Henry  Colley,  that 
he  should  have  been  thus  singled 
out  as  the  object  of  applause. 

*'  Sir  Henry  married  Catherine, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cosack, 
of  Cassington,  in  the  county  of 
Meath^  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
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knd.  Sy  \m,  (vha  died  Jandarj 
'9>  'S97)  ^  ^sd  imauR,  three  socu ; 
Sir  Gbn^  of  Edendeny,  which  £»« 
mii/.  is  extinct  $  Sir  Henry,  and 
Gerard,  of  Ardee^  whose  daughter, 
Catherine,  married  William  Moor, 
of  Barmeath,  Esq. 

*'  The  second  of  thete  sons,  Sir 
Henry  of  Castle-Carbeny,  was  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  the  present 
line.  DtiiiDg  his  father's  life-time, 
he  was  constable  of  Philipstown 
Fort,  afterwards  seneschal  of  the 
Kingli  oooniy,  and,  in  1561,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then 
lord-depnty,  providore  of  the  army, 
an  oSice  somewhat  similar  to  the 
modern  eoimntssary-general.  It  ap* 
pears  that  he  snccessfully  exerted 
himself  in  maintaining  the  peace  of 
theconnty,  for.  In  1571,  he  pre« 
Tailed  on  all  the  principal  persons 
id  that  neighbourhood,  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  at  Philipstown,  and  to  bind 
themselves,  hy  mutual  recognizan- 
ces»  not  only  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  but  also  so  far  to  answer  for 
.each  others  good  behaviour  as  to 
deliver  up  any  one  among  them 
who  should  violate  the  compact  thus ' 
entered  into,  whenever  he  should 
demand  it.  In  1576,  he  received  the 
liooor  of  fcoigbthbod,  in  Christ* 
chufch,  Dublin,  on  St.  George's 
day,  and  he  appears  to  have  dis- 
charged the.  noilttary  duties  of  his 
station,  till  1599.  Ini6i3,  here- 
preaenled  the  borough  of  Monag- 
han  in  parliaments  His  wife. was 
thexiau^ter  of  Adam  Loflos,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  by  her  (who 
married  Moixidiy,  Geoige  Blount,  of 
Kiddenninster,  in  Worcestershire, 
Esq. ;  and,  thirdly,  with  Edward, 
Lord  filanciy)  he  had  five  children, 
two  sons  aiid  three  daughters.  Sir 
Henry,  the  elder  of  the  two,  soc- 
ceiMled  bins-  at  Castle  Corberry,  who 
probaUy  p^s^.hss  iife.iu  re^^« 


ment,*  for  nothing  is  told  of  hkn 
hot  that  he  married  Anne/  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Christopher  F^- 
ton,  Esq.  auditor-general  of  Irer 
land.  In  1637,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dudley,  his  son,  who,  having 
greatly  distinguisbed  himself  in  the 
royal  cause,  was  appointed  an  officer 
in-  the  army  by  Cnarles  il.  one  of 
tlie  few  instances  in  which  that  li» 
centious  monarch  rewarded  the 
faithful  adherents  of  his  family  in 
Ireland.  So  far  from  this  being  his 
usual  practice,  he  bsuely  confirmed 
the  grants  made  by  Cromwell  to  hta 
followers,  consisting  of  possessions 
violated  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
royal  party.  In  addition  to  his  ap-^ 
pointment  in  the  army,  however, 
he  bad  also  a  grant  and  conhmatioa 
of  the  lands  of  Ardkill  and  OA\\ng%* 
town,  in  Kildare.  He  sat  in  parlia* 
ment  as  member  for  Philipstowni 
His  first  wife  was  Anne,  daughter 
of  Henry  Warren,  of  Grangebegg^ 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  Esq.  by 
whom  he  had  sons  and  seven  daugh-* 
ters ,  his  second  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Henry  Bollard,  of  Dnb> 
lin.  Esq.  daughter  to  George  San* 
key,  of  Balenrath,  of  King's  County,  ^ 
Esq. :  Hepry,  one  of  the  numerous 
fiimily  which  he  had  by  his  first  wife^ 
succeeded  him;  and  a  daughter, 
named  Elizabeth,  married  Garret 
Wesley  of  Dengan,  in  the  county 
of  Meath.  This  Henry  CoUey,  Esq. 
by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  only 
<kugbter  of  Sir  William  Usher,  of 
Dublin,  knight,  left  a  large  issue  at 
his  death,  (1700)  and  his  yonngesC 
son,  Richard  CoUey,  was  the  nest 
that  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of 
Wesley,  or  Wellesley.  GaiTetWel>» 
lesley,  his  first  cousin,  dying  withw 
out  issue,  devised  his.  real  estate  to 
him,  provided  he  took  the  name^ 
and  arms  <»(  Weifey.   Thia.  C0&4 
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iditioQ  wai  willingly  acceded  to,  apd 
.thus    the   name»  tboogh    not  the 
bJooH,  of  an  ancient  family  baa  been 
praerved. 

"  Richard  CoUejr-WcUesley  ap- 
pears  to  have  held  several  offices 
under  the  crown.  He  was  auditor 
and  registrar  of  the  royal  hospital 
of  Kilroainbain,  second  chamber- 
lain of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
(1731)  Bheriflf  of  the  county  of 
Meath»  (1734)  and  a  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Trim, 
In  the  same  year.  In  1747,  or, 
akx^rding  to  other  accounts,  July 
Qth,  1746^  he  was  crrated  baron  of 
Momington,  by  George  II.  He  bad 
married  (December  23,  1719)  £li- 
cabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Sale,  Esq.  L.D.  register  Of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  8  Consistory 
Court,  and  by  her,  whodied  in  June, 
1738,  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  He  died  in  1758,  and 
was  succtreded  in  hi&  title  by  his  eld- 
est son  Garret,  who,  on  October  6tb, 
1760,  was  created  Viscount  Wel- 
leslev,  and  Earl  of  Momidgton. 
His  lonkhip  had  piiarried,  in  i759> 
Adne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Arthur  Hill,  Vis- 
' count  Dungannon.  ThlH  venerable 
matron  is  still  living  to  exult  in  the 
glorjr  of  her  houar^  exalted  by  the 
noble  deeds  of  .her  son.  It  has 
.  Mien  to  the  lot  of  few  mothers,  in- 
deed, to  boast  among  their  children, 
of  a  statesman  like  Wellesley,  and 
•  hero  like  Wellington,  to  say  no- 
'thing  of  the  various  ability  which 
distinguishes  the  other  branches  of 
her  family.  When  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  took  his  seat  in  the 
Iwttse  of  lords,  she  was  present  to 
\^  witness  the  ceremony,  and  who  did 

\        not  «Bvy  her  that  happiest  moment 
of  a  patent's  life,  when  we  contem* 
^,    B4kte  the  image  "of  out  own  felicity  ' 
\  us  that  of  our  oApring ! 


On  the  32d  of.  May*  1784,  tht 
Earl  of  Morainglou  died,  and  kft 
the  following  nunaerous  issue ;  Ridi* 
ard,  (the  present  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley) bom  1760:  Arthur  Geiakl, 
born  May  ^th,  1761,  who  died 
young.  Williara^  born  May  aotb, 
1763,  who.  onaooediogto  the  es- 
tates of  William  Pole,  of  BalUfio, 
Esq.  in  1778,  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Pole  -,  Fnmcia  Seyxnoor, 
who  died  young ;  Arthur,  born  May 
I  St,  1769;  C^rald- Valerian,  bara 
December  7th,  1771 — now  in  the 
church;  Henry,  bom  January  aotht 
1773,  now  Sir  Henry  Wellesley, 
our  late  envoy  at  Cadis.  Anne,  boia 
March  13th,  1768}  married,  J«« 
iiuary  4th,  1790,  to  Henry,  son  of 
Lord  Southampton ;  MaryElim- 
beih,  bora  January  lat^  1772,  now 
Lady  Culling  Smith. 

"  The  minuteness  with  wbicb  ( 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
ancestry  oi  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  to  record  the  present  coa- 
dition  of  his  family,  will  npq'uire  00 
apology.  U  is  one  of  the  charaett* 
ristics  of  greatness  that  it  ditfoses  its 
lustre  over  all  collateral  objtcts: 
and  it  is  htirdly  enough  to  know,  of 
an  eminent  man,  who  hfspartDls 
were,  without  extending  our  lo« 
qtiiry  into  his  nearest  rehitioos.  Msn 
h*  a  social  being  no  leas  in  his  pros- 
perity than  in  hia  waats,  for  there 
i»  nothing  he  cau  leceiire  .wbicb 
does  not  connect  itself  wiih  tbttie 
around  him.  ThiscoiDmanityofrs- 
nown  must  be  00^  tuottve  fir  seek* 
ing  it,  as  there  can  be  few  gndfi* 
cations  in  life  more  intense  thsii  the 
power  of  exalting  or  gracing  tfaoie 
we  love  as  kincra*  or.ch^h  as 
friends. 

''  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellins^* 
fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moroiog- 
ton,  was  born  on  the  ist  of  May. 
1769.    Of  his  early  lift,  noiliinru 
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fmf  Aocwalt^  kaovn.  It  is  ndt 
likeljribsC  his  cbiMbood  was  marked 
hf  any  characteristics  that  might 
tnily  be  considered  as  indications  of 
his  &tQre  greatness;  though  >  if  di- 
ligent inqoiry  were  mads  among 
those  who  knew  him  during  that 
period,  the  common  credulity  of 
mankind  wodld  probably  tell  many 
wonders.  That  which  passes  as  the 
mere  ebullition  of  heedlessness  at 
the  moroenti  becomes  at  once  pro- 
phetic dawnings,  when  recalled  to 
the  memonr  by  the  subiequent 
gitatoess  of  the  individual.  There 
i»  that  propensity,  however,  in  us 
to  discover  the  minutest  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  early 
years  of  an  illustrious  hero,  that  I 
own  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  I  could 
lay  before  my  readers  some  authen- 
tic ainecdotes  even  of  the  nursery  of 
ourtrsfiscendant  commander. 

'*The  seat  of  his  ancestors  (Den- 
gan  €astle)  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  When  he  arrived  at  a  suf- 
Ment  age,  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  but 
an  early  predilection  for  a  warlike 
life,  occasioned  his  removal  from 
that  celebrated  seminary  before  be 
had  time  to  derive  all  those  scholas- 
tic biniefits  from  its  tuition  which 
dthen  have  so  amply  received.  This 
deficiency,  however,  subsequent  la- 
boor,  united  to  an  active  and  ardent 
as'tnd,  Mon  xemoved.  Prom  Eton 
he  went  to  'Angers  in  France,  at 
whose  military  academy  he-  prose- 
cuted those  studies  which  might 
best  fit  biro  for  the  profession  he 
bad  adopted.  At  that  period  we  had 
00  establishments  in  England  for 
the  instruction  of  those  youths  wko 
(tttbraord  the  career  of  arms.  It 
was  unwisely  thought  that  every 
thing  might  be  learned  in  the  field  j 
that  practice  was  tiie  best  school  i 
sod  that  theofietical  geneniU  were 
not  very  often  the  most  efficient 


commanders  in  the  day  of  bettM* 
Mere  specuUitive  knowledge  indeedi 
will  qu^ify  no  man  for  any  coorsg 
of  life :  tmt  it  should  be  remem^ 
bered  that  the  great  leading  charaC'^ 
ters  of  practice  are  mostly  reduci* 
ble  to  certain  general  axioms.  The 
art  of  war>  like  every  other  art,  ,ia 
founded  upon  fixed  principles :  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  theses  no  cer<^ 
tain  results  aUi  be  relied  upon :  and 
it  was  surely  an  improvident  sys-* 
tem  which  left  the  youthful  soldiej^ 
no  other  school  but  actual  service^ 
which  abandoned  him  to  the  necea^ 
sity  of  acquiring  experietice  too  of- 
ten through  the  meflinm  x}£  defeat 
and  disgrace.  This  dangerous  ab«i 
surdity  is  no  longer  our  reproacbj 
however,  and  the  military^establish<» 
ments  which  have -been  principally 
organized  by  the  present  command- 
er- in -chief,  provide  at  loast  the 
means  of  understanding  the  ele^ 
ments  of  military  tactics.. 

*'  On  the  asth  of  DecembeTi 
iy87i  Mr.  Wellestey  received  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  41st  re^  ' 
gimeht.  He  was  then  in  his  eigh* 
teentb  year,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ardent  pupil  of  Pig« 
nerol^  who  presided  over  the  aca« 
demy  at  Angers,  and  has  been  con« 
sidered  by  some  as  the  modern  Vau* 
ban,  look  a  soldier's  name,  even  ^t 
this  early  period,  with  more  military 
science  than  some  possess  who  dose 
a  long,  but  inglorious,  life  in  the 
^rvice.  Engbindi  .however,' was 
now  enjoying  a  prof6und  peace,  and 
Ensign  Wellesley  had  no  immediate 
prospect  of  gratifying  his  wishes  by 
signalizing  himself  in  active  ser* 
vice.  Yetj  we  mi^  supi^ose,  that 
during  this  interval,  be  was  not 
amusing  himself  with  the  usual  oc« 
copations  of  those  gentlemen  who 
aspire  to  a  red  coat  and  a  sword^ 
more  as  personal  ornaments  to  gra^ 
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ti^  Tadifjr*  Ihto  i^i  oMbledU  to  dc- 
adte  tfcience^  valoor,  and  obedience. 
Without  abcribiDg  to  htm  more  wis- 
doaif  more  regolarity>*or  more  dis- 
cretioDy  that  can  often  be  found  at 
that  (period  of  life»  we  may  justly 
topiNMe '  that  he  could  oot  hove  la<<- 
whed^awiiy  bb  boura  in  -disttpa- 
tkNi>  or  soffered  tfaecti  to  elapse  m 
improfitable  indoleifide.  The  eariy' 
ihatority  which  he  eahlbtted  tn  dl 
the  great  aecomplisbmeots  of  a  sol- 
dier^ justify  us  in^  aasumiDg  the  feet 
that  Us  priTale  hours  were  devoted 
to  tbef ursultof  v^batever  eouM  ea- 
laige  his  knowledge^  fortify  his 
judgment,  or.  correct  his  errors. 
VTitbout  suck  study,  which  aided 
and  developed  his  natural  talents, 
he  would  never  have  won  a  duke- 
dom, though,  perhaps  political  or 
Annily  coonectiofis  luight  have  raised 
Um  to  military  raak. 

"  His  next  gradation  was  to  ob- 
tain a  lieutenancy  on  the  a3d  of 
Jasoary,  1788:  but,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  fale  exchanged  the  inliintry  for 
the  cavalry  service,  and  on  the  25 th 
of  June,  received  a  commission  as 
fieutenant,  in  the  12th  light  dra- 
goons. Here  be  remained  till  i79i> 
wlien^^on  the  30th  of  Jone,  he  was 
app(M0ted  capiain  in  the  58th,  or 
Rutlandshire  regiment.  In  1792,  he 
a^n entered  the  jcavalry,  and  served 
as  captain  in  tbe  18th  light  dra- 
.  goons,'  bis  commission  being  dated 
5t8t  of  October;  but*  on  tbe  3otb 
of  Apri),  1793  >  he  received  a  majo-« 
rii)rin  the  33d  regiment,  \and  on 
the  30th  September,  in  the  same 
year,  purchased  a  lieutenant-colo- 
ndcy  in  it,  and  has  continued  ever 
siaee  att^ed  to  the  infantry*  His 
aubsequent  promotioos  will  be  nor 
liced  in  the  progress  of  these  ane- 
moirs,  according  as  their  lespectiae 
periods  occur. 

'« The  year  'i794>  Qoigr  be  re* 


garded  as  tbeoooMlioeiNaitaf  tbH  • 
career,  whose  glorioos  ternainatnit 
we  have  so  rooently  celebrated.  Ja  • 
tbe  early  part  of  that  year  I^ard 
Moira  commanded  the  etpedittoo 
to  Britanny,  which  it  wssietpected 
would  present  a  rallying  point  kt 
fht  royalists,  and  aid  in  (he  aooooi- 
i>Kshmeint  of  that  object  lor  which 
all  £ttrope  was  then  leagued  inlo 
one  common  alliance.  Before,  how* 
ever,  any  decisive  oiperalioiiscoold 
be  nndertakeo,  the  disastrous  issas 
of  the  campaign  in  the  Netherjands, 
where  the  Duke  of  York  com* 
manded^  rendered  it  necessary  that 
Lord  Moira  should  hanteo  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  to  eilect  a  jooc* 
tion  with  the  troops  of  his  n»ja) 
highness.— This  he  succeeded  in 
doing,  though  opposed  by  maoy  ad-* 
verse  circumstances,  and  landed 
with  his  troops  at  Ostend,  Lieute- 
nant cc^onel  Welleaky  was  with 
his  regiment  in  this- expedition.  At 
the  moment  when  Lord  M<Nra  ar- 
rif  ed  at  Ostend^  the  army  o[  the 
Duke  of  Yoi'k  was  in  the  most  ctitK» 
oal  situation,  arising,  in  no  small 
degree,  perhaps,  from  deficiency  of 
skill  in  the  commander,  bat  cer* 
tainty  augmented  by  the  languid  co* 
operation  of  the  people.  Ecbegm 
and  Moveau  commanded  tbe  repub- 
lican armies  of  France,  those  armiet 
which>  animated  by  a  ireosied  seal 
for  liberty,  unclothed,  "nopaki,  on* 
fed,  and  undisciplined,  beat  success 
sively  all  the  veteran  troops  o^  the 
alliedpewersof  £uropew  SliQrsvM 
speedily  taken,  and  the  EogUdi 
were  repulsed  at  Boctel,  while 
Crevecour,  and  Bois-le-duc  soiren' 
dercd.  The  Duke  of  York,  after  a 
signal  defeat  at  Puffibch,  redrod  be- 
hind the  Wahr,  and  the  enamyi 
flushed  with  unexpected  €onqosi»» 
made  one  victory  only  the  precnrio' 
toaaolhei;  • 
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^  tliB  efOEiU  of  tlH9  ansiMif n 
iBOti  h«ve  afforded  Lieutenant-co- 
lood  Vfelksley  maoy  o|^rtoiittict 
of  trying  his  specnlalive  opiniobi 
Upon  military  tadks^  by  the  teit  of 
experience.  It  was  marked  with 
difficulty!  danger^  and  defeat  5  biit 
the  example  S  the  noble  earl,  un- 
der whom  he  lervedi  taught  him 
bow  to  oppose  the  firit  with  saga- 
city»  to  meet  the  second  with  forti- 
tude,  and  to  sustain  the  last  with 
dignity.  They  were  calamities,  in- 
deed, but  inseparable  from  a  small 
£)rce,  and  inadequate  means.   . 

'*  In  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the 
British  troops  from  Holland,  Lieti- 
lenant-colooel  Weilesley,  at  the 
bead  of  three  battslioos,  covered  all 
the  movements  of  the  army,  and 
displayed  even  then,  so  much  cool- 
ness and  skill  as  excited  the  greatest 
admiration  among  those  officers  who 
witnessed  bis  conduct.  His  name, 
bowever,  did  not  find  its  way  in  the 
official  accounts,  probably  because 
there  was  too  much  of  misfortune 
to  disclose  to  expatiate  much  upon 
the  vigour  or  promptitude  with 
which  that  misfortHne  might  have 
been  alleviated. 

'*  When  the  troops  arrived,  in 
England^  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  Colonel  'Wellesiey's  regiment 
among  the  rest,  were  ordered  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  an 
immediate  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies.  Colonel  Wellesley  embark- 
ed on  board  the  fleet  commanded  by 
Admiral  Christian,  but  the  heavy 
equinoctial  gales  which  prevailed 
during  the  autumn  of  1795,  re- 
putedly bafHed  every  attempt  to 
sail  for  the  destined  station.  The 
original  plan  was,  in  consequence, 
altered,  and  the  33d  was  ordered  to 
Irelaod  to  recruit,  whither  Colonel 
Welicsley  accompanied  them.  Here 
they  remained  till  that  oqcasion  for 


hit  aervicet  prcaented  ttiel£  which 
opened  the  scene  for  the  disphqr^ 
hb  great  military  talents. 

^*  Frederic  of  Prussia,  who  was  • 
sagacious  observer  of  mankind,  and 
well  underttood  those  foi;tuitoQs  oon- 
currences  which  lead  to  renown,  haa 
juaily  observed,  that  <<  he  knew  no 
intUnoe  of  any  great  man  except 
where  fortune  and  merit  had  cop* 
curred  to  make  him  90  5  thkt  for* 
tone  most  raise  him  from  ibe 
ground,  and  that  his  own  vigour  of 
wing  must  then  maintain  him  in  bia 
elevation."  As  a  general  truth,  thb 
maxim  Is  indisputable  5  but  M 
should  also  be  remembered,  that 
occasion  Is  nothing  to  him  wh6 
knows  not  bow  to  seize  it,  and  that 
a  man  may  excel  in  all  the  manage^ 
ment  of  a  great  enterprise,  who  yet 
would  fail,  perhaps,  in  determining 
the  exact  moment  when  it  should  be 
commenced  or  terminated.  It  is  int 
this  peculiar  faculty,  tliis  almoat  in- 
tuitive sagacity,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  transcends :  he  not  onlf 
knows  how  to  conquer,  but,  when 
conquest  may  be  ^attempted  with 
success.  Many  eenerals  have  wdu 
trinmphs  at  which  tbey  theroselvca 
stood  astonished  \  but  Wellington^ 
perhaps,  was  never  victorious  with- 
out expecting  it,  ao  far,  at  least,  aa 
skilful  combinations,  and  vigorous 
promptitude,  could  secure  victory. 
The  sentiment  of  Frederic  requirta 
only  this  distinction  to  make  it  e^ 
act:  without  it,  it  is  little  else  than 
an  expression  of  the  same  idea  aa 
Gray  eloquently  and  pathetically  iiji. 
dulges  in  those  beautiful  and  w^ll 
known  stanzas  of  his  elegy^  l^giil- 
nittg  • 

"  Perhaps  in  this  ooglectod  spot  is  laid,*  ie- 

The  elemenU  of  greatness  lie  dor« 
mant  in  many  a  soul^  and  perish  %^ 
gloriously,  becaofe  no  £t  occaii^ 
arose  to  give  thorn  ftoUri^.     ^  ,^ 
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FutT  Campaign  of  thb  Dukk  of  W£Lx.iN6Toif,  as 

COMMANIXJSK  IV  ChISF  IK  IllDiA. 

[From  the  same] 


'f^T^HE  interval  of  repose  which 
.  X  ^^'  Wellesley  enjoyed  ia 
his  civil  capacity  as  governor  of  Se- 
rlngapaUai«  was  destined  to  be  but 
brief,  fn  the  year  1800  the  tran- 
quillity of  Mysore  was  threat- 
eoed  ny  the  incdrsions  of  a  free- 
^K)oter  named  Dhoondia  Waugh, 
whose  predatory  attacks  increased  to 
such  an  alarming  extent  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  that  a.  fi>rce  should 
be  employed  to  oppose  hrm.  The 
command  of  this  force  was  entrust- 
ed to  Colonel  Wellesley. 

"  Having  made  every  necessary 
preparation,  he  took  the  field  on  the 
third  of  September  1800.  After 
much  skirmishing,  between  the 
troops  •f  the  marauder  and  those  of 
th^  company,  Dhoondiah  retired^  on 
the  lotb  to  a  strong  position  called 
<!^naghulK  Here  he  m^de  a  stand, 
dnd  Col.  Wellesley  having  pursued 
Elm  wUh  his  cavalry,  leaving  his  in- 
fantry for  behind  in  the  rear,'  he 
suddenly  found  himself  in  front  of 
him  with  a  very  unequal  force.  At 
this  critical  moment  he  exhibited 
t^at  promptitude  and  courage  which 
bave  since  distinguished  him  on 
more  daomentous  occasions.  Seiz- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  very  crisis  of  bis 
condition,  aware  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  bis 
infantry,  and  so  arranging  bis  ope- 
rations that  the  enemy  could  not 
bring  all  bis  superiority  of  number 
t6  bear  at  once,  he  rushed  onwards 
fo  the  assault.  The  intrepidity  of 
tho  British  fOMlM  tigoaUy  mani- 


fested itself.  After  a  sharp  conflict' 
the  enenay  fell  back  in  confusion  ; 
Dhoondiah  himself  was  among  the 
slain,  and  the  remains  of  his  army 
were  dispersed  in  small  parties  over 
the  country.  Part  of  the  enemy'* 
baggage  still  remained  in  I:  is  camp, 
about  three  miles  from  ConaghuTI, 
to  which  Colonel  Wellesley  return- 
ed, and  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  elephants,  camels,  &c. 

"  This  rapid  destruction  of  a  force 
which  threatened  considerable  dan- 
ger to  the  territories  of  the  company, 
called  upon  the  governor-general  in 
council  to  express  in  distinct  terms 
of  applause,  his  sense  of  its  import- 
ance. He  accordingly  adverted  to 
the  skilful  execution  of  the  plan  in 
the  government  orders  which  an- 
nounced its  completion.  **Thoogh,*' 
he  observed,  •*  the  implicit  confi- 
dence repo«:€^  in  the  talents  of  that 
officer  (Colonel  Wellesley)  canoot 
be  ►trengthened  by  the  successful 
events  of  the  campaign,  his  lord- 
ship will  feel  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  rrporting  to  the  honourable  court 
of  directors  the  solid  and  extensive 
advantages  derived  to  the  affairs  of 
the  honourable  company,  by  the 
able  and  spirited  conductof  the  war 
entrusted  to  Colonel  Wellesley." 

«'  The  death  of  Dhoondiah,  and 
the  complete  dispersion  of  hTstroopa, 
once  more  restored  peace  to  India  ; 
.but  Marquis  Wellesley  knew  too 
well  how  much  service  might  be 
rendered  to  the  success  of  European 
warfiire,  by  a  judicious  applicatioR 
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oTUm  mum  wUcb  fairmal  itto- 
.^iwllily  now  placed  at  his  disponl. 
Whatever  dkDiiitshed  the  cdooial 
power  and  reaoarees  of  France,  aug- 
mented the  ponitive  strength  Vmd 
means  of  England,  independently 
of  that  infloence  which  national 
character  has,  in  all  political  trans- 
actions, and  which,  in  modem  times, 
is  chiefly  elevated  by  militaty  a* 
chievements.  One  of  the  first  ob- 
jects that  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Marquis  W^Uesley  was  an  eipe- 
<fok»  against  Batavia,  and  though 
ckcumstances  prevented  the  aocom- 
jdiabment  of  his  views,  therc^  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  bold  policy  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  Batavia,  iSoorbon,  and 
the  Mauritius,  and  thus  secured  to 
Britain  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
East. 

'^  The  expedition  was  to  be  com- 
manded, by  General  Baird,  under 
whom  Col.  Wellesley  was  appointed 
to  act.  Accordingly,  in  December 
^800,  he  was  recalled  from  bis 
command  in  the  Mysore,  and  quit- 
ted his  government  of  Seringapa^ 
tarn,  followed  by  the  good  wishes 
and  prayers  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  sincercst  testimonies 
o£  friendship  and  respect  from  the 
troops  under  his  command.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Colonel  Stevenson, 
«irho  had  so  ably  co-operated  with 
htm  in  the  war  with  Dhoondiah,  as 
governor  of  Seringapatam. 

^'  The  conquest  of  Batavia,  which 
Marquis  Wellesley  so  judiciously 
aimed  to  effect,  was  partly  pre- 
treated  by- some  misconception  of 
Admiral  Rainier,  who  then  com- 
manded in  the  Indian  seas,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  govemor-generars 
powers.  The  coQseqnenco/was,  that 
the  plan  was  discontinued,  and  the 
disposeable  force  under  Gen.  Baird, 
•mountiog  to  $000  men,  was  or- 


deted  to  pimoeed  to  Egypt,  to  loo* 
operate  with  the  Enslish  army  oMh 
manded  there  by  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crofnbie.  In  this^expedition  it  seeaa 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  govern* 
ment  that  Colonel  Wellesley  shotiM 
have  participated,  for  be  was  ao* 
tually  gaeetted,  on  the  25th  Julf 
i8or,  as  Brif^dier-geoeral  in  tlMC 
country.  Tnat  he  did  not  proceed 
thither  is  certain  j  yet  that  a  cooA* 
dent  expectation  of  his  arrival  mm  * 
entertained  is  evident,  from  the  6ct 
that  Lord  Eigtn  in  a  letter  mhidi 
he  wxote^to  this  country  dated  the 
5th  of  June  1801,  stated  that  ''Lord 
Keith  had  reoetved  a  dispatch  from 
Admiral  Blanket,  (of  the,6tfa  of 
-May)  announcing  the  arrival  of  6e» 
neral  Baird  and  Colonel  Wdlcdey 
with  the  Indian  army." 

'<  Instead  however,  of  marching 
to  share  in  the  glories  of  bis  cooii* 
tr;men  on  the  plains  of  Syria,  he 
returned,  in  obedience  to  an  order 
from  the  governor-general,  to  re- 
sume his  command  in  Seringapa- 
tam. But  a  new  scene  Was  now  to 
open  before  him^  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  act  a  conspicuous  part. 

"  The  Mahratu  states,  stimulated 
either  by  French  intrigue,  or  by  e 
natural  jealousy  of  the  English  as- 
cendancy, so  much  augmented  by 
the  destruction  of  Tippoo  and  the 
annexation  of  the  Mysore,  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  go* 
vernment  of  India.  The  caus^  that 
led  to  this  aggression  require  to  be 
briefly  noticed. 

**  The  triple  alliance  formed  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  1 790,  between 
the  British  government,  the  Peish* 
wah,  and  the  Nizam  of  the  Decoan^ 
had  long  been  an  ot^ect  of  the  ut-  ^ 
most  jealousy  and  a  source  of  the 
greatest  uneasiness  to  Tippoo.  A 
main  purpose  of  ti^t  alliance  was  to 
reserve  a  balanoa  against  the  power 
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U  the  Bnltmi^  ttai,  ^ovgk  thi 
mpppfed  infloeooe  «f  tbc  Pe»bw«b 
oTffihe  other  Mal^natta  cbicA«fl9lk 
tetiieir  Acknowledged  mperior)  to 
Mm  a  banter  agatuai  the  deaigna  of 
SmftD  Sbab  in  oorthcn  Hiodqatan. 
la  1795  the  faood  of  rpcipsocal  aJUr 
tiice  'between  tbose  throe  pQireri 
m^  diacolted  bf  ihe  Mebretf- 
tae^  wJ|>o>  regard&esy  of  the  exists 
leg  irenty,  and  mdcbooit  any  jutt 
«ltt9e  of  xioarrel,  auddenly  coid^ 
ID^KJttd  a  wur  of  aggrewion  agasoal 
tkt  NiiaaB,  ffocwdmg  to  the  apcus>f 
lamed  policj  of  Asiaiic  states,  in 
tUt  war,  however,  the  fifitish  go* 
.vaamneDt  toc^  (k>  i>art»  and  both 
powers  tfaerelbre  r/wiaiii^  iki  osteo* 
i^le  alliance  with  us. 
^  y  The  slate  both  of  the  Niiains 
government  and  of  tjbe  Mahnitta 
pnpLTe  was  e](iieflBel>'  favoorable  to 
the  roacbinatibns  of  Tippoo.  The 
eiiuncils  of  the  Nizate  were  oqd* 
UeUed  by  a  party  of  Freiticb  oflSqert 
whoio  be  had  retained  Aohisaervice, 
tpwhom  hebad^feo  tbecomoiaiid 
of  14*000  of  his  best  troops^  who 
lied  openJy  displigred  the  standard 
qf .  France  in  the  victnity  of  his 
capital,  and  who  inaintatoed  a  secret . 
eoi^rtispondencewithT^pooj  while, 
on  the  olher  hand,  the  ^islenoe  of 
thii  prince's  governmeot  was  me^ 
naoed  bylhe  kbown  intentions  and 
occasional  aggressions  of  Sciodiab,  a 
powerfal  MabraUa  chieftain ;  who, 
by'.tbe  decisive  sway  which  he'  had 
gained  in  the  councils  of  the  Peish- 
wah,  could  at  any  time  maJke  that 
.prince  the  instrument  of  his  an»bi- 
tiotts  views  on^  the  dominions  of 
the  Nizam,  wtthqnt  appearing  him* 
ldf  to'  be  any  further  concerned  in 
those  views,  than  what  belonged  to 
his  ^Ittical  situation  as  feudatory 
^'  the  Mabratta  empire,  bound  tp 
ob^  the  43!diiuB^nds  a£  hia  supe- 
rior- 


'< Th#  BfahnMieiapieeliwI  At 
aome  years  been  distracted,  by  ior 
teriMd  diBseatiMM*  partly  ariaiog 
fboyEn  Ihe  peetdiarnature  of  its  tmop 
ma^ous  Qonstitation,  but  prinoi? 
paUyfiKmi  the  ceutlictiog  inkmaia 
of  ila  feodatory  cUelMnSL  Tfce 
giieal  object  of  contention  among 
those  jchieftains,  and  the  main  spaog 
of  their  policy,  was  the  attaina»ea| 
of  a  paramount  and  exclusive  infljQj^ 
enoe  in  the  comicils  of  the  Peiak* 
wah}  and  at  this  period  that  io* 
flpenoe  had  been  oooipktely  eor 
quired  by  Scindiab,  the  meet  fermt* 
dsbie  potentate  in  northern  Hio- 
dustai).  I'hat  prince  -mainitaiiied 
this  pre-eminence  by  his  extensive 
and  popukos  dominions,  by  a 
powerful  military  establishineiit^ 
idrmed  and discipltnedon  the  Eoio- 
pcan.  system,  and  commanded  bjr 
French  officers,  add  by  the  circum- 
stance  of  bis  holding  in  posaessioa 
the  person  of  the  Mogul  emperor^ 
iShah  AUuro,  together  with  the 
cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  the  a&r 
cient  seats,  of  the  Mogul  sovereignty 
and  greatness.  Hence,  as  a  feijda* 
tory  of  the  Mahfatta  empire^  the 
measures -of  bis  poliqr  were  reconi|« 
mended  by  the  supreme  anthoriiy 
(xf  the  Peishwab,  while,  as  a  prinoe 
of  Hindustan,  they  were  ratified  by 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Mogul 
^mpetor,  whose  name  still  received^ 
frops  the  prejudices  of  bis  Mobam* 
medan  subjects,  sometliing  of  that ' 
homage  which  they  had  formerly 
paid  to  his  powers. 

*'  The  GonctuTcoce  of  Scindiak 
in  Tipppo*s  scheme,  was  the  raoie 
easily  obtained,  because  it  flattered 
his  bope*that  Holkar,  bis  principal 
rival  in  the  Mabratta  eitipire,  might, 
from  his  warlik^e  and  predatocy  dis* 
position,  be  led  to  engage  in  a  ga* 
neral  contest  i^^st  the  Ea^A 
doattmoi\s>4nd  thus  aepamte  kma 
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«Fiii*tooart: 

>  *"  The  dliiolotloa.  «f  the  .tri{A6 
fliliiticd  formed  by  Lord  Comwd* 
Mi^  by  the  unprotokod  «fid  widdeti 
ifi«^ion  of  the  MahnttMBiato  the 
Mcaoi's  domitfloos,  dnder  tbe  a«i- 
tlNirity  ^  the  Peuhwiibi  pr6ved> 
tilat  the  j)eace  of  India>  iiDd  the 
relative  •sitaation  of  its  different 
Mties,  could  not  b6  t>reserved  on  the 
fiHncipl^  of  that  treaty  ;  that*  th^ 


Mftmeilmd  of  tfe  MahMta  ttn* 
pire.  Tbe  inAiani«e  of  SckidMik 
bowever,  pmboiklated>  and  Holktf 
bad  roceurse  to  arms»  defeated  t-fae 
onited  forces  of  Sdndiab  and. the 
Fekhwah,  took  posiesaon  of  tbf 
Oipiul  of  the  latter,  and*  finally 
elbvated  a  creature  of  his  Own  t^ 
Ibe  high  office  zhd  dignitief  fk 
Pdihwab.  Tbe  deposed  Pe'iahwah^ 
meanwhile,  fled  to  the  firitisb  ti^r- 
ritories  for  procectien^  being  cofw 


power  of  the  Ni^ann  c(mld  no  longer  *yeyed  in  an  English  ship  firom  poe 
rxist    withoot    permanent  tbreign    of  bis  own  ports  to  the  strong  ioii- 


pvofcctkm ;  and  that  it  vtcnAd  inei- 
Yitably  be  sdbvierted  by  tbe  Mab- 
tattas,  unkSB  the  British   govern- 
ment ibterfered^  in  the  most  efibc- 
inal  manner^   to  prevent  it.    As, 
•tberefore,  th^  peace  of  Imtia,  and 
Hffte  tonsequeot  safety  of  so^te  of 
the  BKtish;  provinces,  in  a  certain 
degree,  depended  on  the  Mahrattas 
being  ^evented  from  annexing  the 
.  Niz^Ai*s  dominions  to  their   own 
overgrown  empire-;    and  m  it  was 
evidckit,  from  the  greaft  disparity  in 
tbe  relative  strength  of  these  pow- 
•en  combined  with  tbe  known  views 
Und  dispositions  of  the  Mabrattas, 
as  well  as  with  their  sobseqaent 
•conduct,  that  tiothing  conld  have 
rdeterred  them  from  the  execution, 
of  their  project,  bnt  a  British  mili- 
tary force,  permanently  stationed  in 
tbe  Ntzam*s  countr}',  the  policy  of 
a  treaty  of  defensive  sabsidrary  alli- 
aooeand  protection  with  that  prince, 
appears  lo  have  been  strictly  adapt- 
ed to  tbe  nature  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  government,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  placed. 
'^  It  has  {Aready  beeq^  observed 
that  the  authority  of  the  Peishwah 
was' completely*  under  the  rival  in- 
fluence of   Scindtab  ahd   Holkar, 
who  aimed  at  tbe  prosecution  of 
their  own  ainbitious  views  under 
the  ostenrible  sanction  of  tb«'  ooo- 


tress  of  Severn  Drodl,  on  tbe  coast 
of  Malabar. 

*  **  French  ntrigue  and  French  in- 
terference  Wene  exerted  to  a'gm^k 
extent    in   all    these  transactions. 
The  favorite  object  of  establishing 
n  dominion  within  tbe  Indian  pen* 
itisnla  was  ifberisbed   by  .Fraiio^ 
tiod  tbe  disturbed  state  of  the  MA* 
riiitas  scorned  to  aflbrd  a  desir^jb 
opportouity  for  acoomt>lisbibg  tb||t 
object.    A  cosisiderahle  foi^e,  there- 
fore, under  the^obmonnd  of  Mon- 
sieur Tenon,  a  nactve  Frenc)iinaii, 
but  trained  i^,  from  his  youth,  ki ' 
Asiatic  courts,  was  tdtioduced  into 
tbe  MabuBttas,  and   plaoed  at  the 
disposal  of  Sctndiah.    The  policy  0S 
introducing  French  officers  into  tlfe 
armies  of  the  native  states,  with  -n 
View  to  inflnenoe  their  councils, 
and  to  instigate  thed)  against  the 
English,  was  originally  begun  bQr 
tbe  ancient  government  of  Franoa, 
and  was  encouraged  by  those  states 
-  for  the  puvpose  of  improving  their 
-military  discipline,  skill,  aMl  efi- 
ciency.  Th'eFrench  establisbment4n 
the  service  of  Sctndiab,  was  origi- 
nally   formed,    in    17S4,    by    De  ' 
Bo^ne,  to  whose  mtlitsry  enterprise 
and  sk'dl  that  prinoe  was  indebted 
for  a  considerable  part  of  his  domi- 
nions.   As  the  vewaid  of  his  ocni- 
nent  services^  Scindiah  graoted  him 
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«f  the  revenues  of  eemin  districu 
in  the  provinces  he  had  conqo^rad^ 
Ibr  the  support  of  his  army  )  toge* 
tfaer  with  a  J^gheer^  which  is  an 
assignment  of .  the  revenaies  of  a 
district;  daring  life^  for  his  perauuil 
vse.    In  addition  to  the  great  power 
derived  from  these*  grants,  he  had 
the  sole  command  of  the^oonqnered 
provinces  of  Delhi,  Agra^  and  part 
nf  Uie  Doab,  so  that  he  not  only 
'   fadd  in  charge  the  capital  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  but  the  penon  of  the 
unfortunate   Emperor.    His   army 
was  called  the  "  Imperial  army,V 
and  himself  a  servant  and  subject  of 
the  Emperor.— When  he  went  to 
Europe,  in  the  begiiming  of  1798, 
the  whole  of  his  power  and  autho- 
rity was  transfened  to  Monsieur 
.  Pterron,  who  was  no-less  indefat^a- 
ble  than  his  {n-edecessoTp  in  oppos- 
ing, as  far  as  he  could,  the  British 
ascendancy  in.  India. 

«« It  is  remarkaUe  that  at  the 
time- when  the  victorious  successes 
of  Holkar  enabled  him  to  expel  the 
Pdshwah  from  bis  capital.  Dot  only 
he,  but  Sdndiah  also,  as  well  as  the 
f^i^wah    himself,   were   actually 
soliciting  the  interference  of   the 
British  government.    The  case  was 
a  critical  one  for   the   Governor- 
general  to  determine,   whether  to 
strei^gthen  the   bonds   of  alliance 
between  the  British  government  and 
the  Peishwah,  and  thus  plunge  into 
hostilities  with  the  feudatory  chief- 
tains, or  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate them,  create  new  alliances, 
whose'  permaneticy  could  be  relied 
on.     The   latter  coorse,  perhaps, 
aaight,  under  some  circumstances, 
have  been  the  wisest :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  so  obviously  our 
policy  to  prevent  the  authority  of 
the  Peishwah  from  being  U!»urped 
by  aither  of  the  rival  chiefs^  and 


tUa  tfipkr  appealimn  the^ 
ing  parties  afltmling  ao  fiTwraMp 
an  oppdvtoaity  for  iMewiof  «iir 
alliance  with  the  Ptoisbwah,  on  « 
basis  calculated  to  render  it  solid  and 
laatiag»  that  it  would  have  been  nn* 
wisO'  to  risk  such  positive  benete 
for  the  contingent  anccesa  of  aay 
oegodations  with  Sciadiah  or 
Holhar. 

''It  was  determined*  tberefom^ 
to  resort  to  warlike  measures  to 
restrain  the  pow^  of  jihe  hoitiie 
chiefs,   to  re-establish    the  Peiah« 
w^b,  and  to  restore  order  and  tnH|» 
quillity   throughout    the    north  of 
India.    Pacific  overtures  had  been 
previously  made,  but  in  vain ;  and 
when  the  olive  braoch  is  cootooia* 
ciously  rejected,  honor,  and  safety, 
and  even  peace  itsdfj  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  sword  •    An  amy 
was  forthwith  assembled  at  Harry-> 
hur>  on  the  north-west  frontier  c£ 
the  Mysore,  under  the  comouind  ef 
lieutenant-general  Stewart,  amoont- 
ing  to  3581  European  and  nstive 
cavalry,  $90  artillery,  2845  £010. 
pean  infantry,  including  the  ^%^ 
and  iai2  native  infantry,  tof ether 
with    forty   field    pieces,   besidee 
smaller  guns»  and  a  battering  train. 
On  the  37  th  February,  1803,  gc^ 
neral  Stewart  was  ordered  to  adopt 
the    neoessary    measures   for    the 
march  of  the  British  troq>s  in  the 
Mahratta  territory,  and  to  detaqls 
such  a  force  as  be  thought  suffi- 
cient fbv  that  purpose. 

*'  The  high  opinion  whiab  the 
Governor-general  had  very  justly 
formed  of  bis  brother's  talents  noyr 
displayed  itself,  for  we.  are  told,  in 
the  memoir  drawn  up  by  the  Maf^ 
quis  himself, jhat  the  command  ef 
this  advanced  detachment  nrmsa  . 
rily  required  the  united  exertion  «£ 
considerable  military  taleolj,  and  ef 
great  political  experienop  aiid  dla- 
taetioiu 
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No  ooe^  however,  ap- 
1  so  fit  to  aMome  it  as  major- 
gODerai  Welleilef,  not  only  in  the 
aattmatioo  of  the  governor-general, 
hot  in  that  abo  of  Lord  Cltve»  (then 
govenior  of  the  Madras  Presideocy, 
an4  within  whose  government  the 
army  was  formed)  who  espreised 
his  oooviction  that  the  extensive 
local  knowledge  of  General  Welles- 
ley »  and  his  pers^jnal  influence 
among  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  ob- 
tained by  hb  conduct  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mysore,  and  his  victo- 
ries over  Dhooodia,  as  well  as  bis 
military  skill,  peculiarly  qualified 
him  to  carry  on  the  future  import- 
ant operations  in  a  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  ensure  tlie  ends  of  go- 
venment. 

**  Instructions  to. this  effect  were 
consequently  given  by  Lord  Clive 
to  Lieutenant-general  Stuart,  and  a  . 
detachment  from  the  main  army, 
amounting  to  9707  infantry,  with 
about  2500  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore's 
cataliy,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Wellesley,  for  the. 
purpose  of  advancing  into  the  Mah- 
latta  territory.  This  force  consisted 
of  one  European,  and  three  native, 
regiments  of  cavalry, '  with  two  re- 
^mentsof  European,  and  six  batta- 
lions of  native,  infantry. 

*'  On  the  3d  of  March,  General 
Wellesley  advanced  from  Hurry hur, 
and  arrived  at  Tumbudra  river  on 
the  I  ath,  which  he  then  crossed.  In 
the  whole  line  of  his  march  through 
the  )|UiratU  territory,  the  British 
troops  were  received  as  friends,  and 
maiiy  of  the  chieftains  joiced  him 
with  their  fi^rces,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Poonah.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal causes  01  this  success  which  at- 
teiided  Gen.  Wellesley  must  be  re- 
corded his  own  activity,  skill,>  and 
^QOcifiatiQD^  by  wbicb  be  w6iA^ 


pated  difficulties  that  were  Ipeyitap 
ble,  and  remoyed  thoie  that  werp 
susceptible  of  change.— -All  6zcess> 
on  the  part  of  the  troops,  was  ri* 
gidly  prohibited,  and  if  committe4> 
exemplarily  punished,  a  proceeding 
which  necessarily  generated  confi* 
dence  in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  . 
''  Poonah,  the  capital  oi  the  wes« 
.tern  Mabrattas,  was  tbxeateaed  with 
immediate  devastation  by  Amrut 
Rao,  (an  officer  of  Holkar*s  army^ 
upon  the  approach  of  the  British 
army  to  its  relief.    Holkar  himself 
was  at  Chandore,  about  130  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Poonah,  and 
Eao  was  left  in  the  latter  city  with 
about.  1 500  men.  To  save  this  place 
from  the  ruin  that  impended  over 
it,  became  an  important,   but,  at 
the  same  time,  a  difficult  object, 
because  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  any  means  taken  for  its 
safety  would,  in  fact,  hasten  its  de- 
struction. One  oi)ly  course  present- 
ed itself,  which  was  to  advance  with 
the  British  army  to  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  forced  march,  and  then, 
.by  the  stidden  appearance  of  the 
British  cavalry  and   the  Mahratta 
troops  before  the  city,  to  take  Am- 
rut Rao  by  surprise.    This  scheme 
was  accordingly  executed  by  Gene- 
ral Wellesley  with  admirable  rapi- 
dity and  effect,  and  produced  pre- 
cisely the  result  that  was,  perhaps, 
rather  hopisd  for    than    expected. 
wAmrut  Rao,   alarmed  and  discon- 
certed by  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  so  large  a  force,  abandoned 
the  place  before  he  had  time  to  pei*- 
petrate  his  meditated  vengeance  on 
it,  whilst  General  Wellesley  and  hia 
gallant  few  (for  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole  army  had  been  brought 
up;,  were  welcomed  as  dclivrrcrs  oy 
the  inhabitants,  who  Htill  remained. 
**  The  papital  gf  (h^  P^ishwah 
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that  reifcned  from  Qsarpation,  by 
'the  masterly  operations  of  Gepenrt 
*WeHeftl«3r,  the  Ptcisbwah  himielf  re- 
'  ^'  turned  to  it  on  the  13th  of  May,  un* 
^er  an  escort  from  Bombay,  com* 
tnaoded  by  Colonel  Murray.  He 
Iwsacned  fats  seat  upon  the  mosnud 
irfth  the  unvnA  ceremonies. 

^^  Sctndlah  was  now  in  arms  with 
*the  ostensible  view  9f  opposing  Holr 
Icar^  but  bis  sincerity  was  justly 
doubted  by  the  governor- genera  I, 
who  suspected  that  a  confederacy 
actually  existed  between  those  chieB 
and  this  rajah  of  Berar.  It  became 
Decesaary,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
'of  the  marquis,  to  unite  the  control 
of  aU  poAitieai  affairs  ta  the  Deccan, 
oodnectcd  with  the  negotiations  then 
going  on,  and  with  the  movements 
'pf  the  army,  utfder  a  distinct  local 
euthbrity,  subiect  indeed  to  the  go- 
vernor-general in  council,  but  pos- 
sessing mil  power  to  conclude,  upon 
ike  spot,  whatever  arranjgements 
might  become  necessary,  either  for 
the  final  settlement  of  peace,  or  fiur 
the  active  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It' was  envious  also,  that  these  pow- 
ers ought  to  be  held  by  the  com- 
"^ndipg  officers  of  the  troops :  and, 
tiacfore,  according  to  the  state- 
'ment  of  the  marquis  himself,  he 
determined  to  vest  them  in  Major- 
'l^er^  Welleiley,  whose  already 
'  established  influence  among  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  and  intimate  know- 
'  ledge^  of  his  sentiments,  concerning 
^  British  interests  in  the  Mahiatta 
'  etppire,  ethinently  qualified  him  for 
'  discharging  the  arduous  trust  in  a 
way  most  beneficial  to  the  public 
welfare. 

''  Strengthened  with  these  united 
powers,  and  authorised  either  to  win 
the  desired  object  by  force  or  nego- 
tiation, as  circumstances  might  sug- 
^gest,  Gener(|l  Wellesley  addre&scd  a 


letter  on  Ae  i8tk  July  to  the  TUk 
t'isb  resideat,  diveeting  him  tosiais 
both  to  Bctbdiahand  the  Berar  Ba* 
jah,  tbe  anxious  desire  of  the  £o» 
glish  gevernment  for  peace,  at  tbs 
same  time  ohsemng  that  tbe  ool^ 
proof  which  could  be  aoo^ted,  of 
tliehr  amiciable  professions,  woidd  be 
tl^^  immedisfte  disbanding  of  thijr 
armies,  and  their  return  from  the 
Nizam's  frontter  to  their  own  capir 
ta).  if  these  terms  were  not  coo»i 
piled  with,  Sciffdiab  was  to  be  io- 
forooed  tliat  our  resident  had  ordsn 
to  quit  bis  psmp  ioimediately.     ■ 

*'  After  various  epastve  attcmpH 
to  elude  the  fKiftdkipns  of  this  pro- 
posal, the  two  €l»ieftaii|s  sent  sa 
ilnswer  on  the  31st  July^  winch  wsi 
couched  in  tprms  piihcr  ofpommm? 
mate  inadlenpe  or  onparallplkd  kr 
noranoe.  They  professed  t)iellr  n- 
lingness  to  rethfe  froapfi  ibim  positioa. 
provided  General  Wellesley  would 
also  return  with  hitarmy  to  ill  osiisl 
stations  5  adding,  tliat  00  the  ssssb 
day  the'British  troopa  mached  Beoir 
bay,  Madras,  and  6ertngapataoi» 
(the  relative  distances  qf  whiob 
places  differed  from  1049  to  511 
miles)  tbe  Mahratta  coofederatoi 
would  encamp  their  united  fiircss 
at  BoorliampcKire,  ^.dty  beloogicg 
to  Scindiah,  and  not  RKvethsn  fifty 
miles  distance  firom  tbe  Nixam's 
frontier.  This  fodish  or  inudioos 
proposal  was  of  coiirae  promptly  re- 
jected, as  were  sevecal  otheia  wbioh 
sprung  from  obvious  artifice.   • 

''When  it  was. thus  fooiidtbst 
negotiation  wonld  accomplish  no- 
thing, the  next  step  was  vigomes 
hostility.  The  army  opposed  to  Ge- 
neral wellesl^,  under  the  immedi- 
ate command  of  the  Scindiah  and 
theBajah  of  Berar,  nmotinlsd  to 
about  38,000  cavalry^  10^500  ngO' 
lar  infaatry,  500  matoh^iodc  mea# 
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Jed  rocket  meo;  tnd  106  pieces  of  ^ 
ordatitiCe,  In  aildition  to  these 
forces,  Scindkb  baddn  advaoced 
partj  of  a  few  thousand  horse,  dis- 
paned  •  through  the  sorronnding 
bills.  The  artillery  waa  served  by 
Ereoch  officers. 

**  The  immediate  advance  of  bar 
troops  was  pnatented  by  a  very 
heavy  rain  which  lasted  three  days ; 
bpt  when  that  ceased,  which  it  did 
on -the  7th  of  August,  tliey  pro- 
ceeded on  the  following  day,  when 
General  Weliesley  dispatched  a 
messenger  <to  the  KeLlahdar  oF 
Amednagor,  (a  place  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Poonah)  requir- 
ing him  *  to  .  surrender  bis  fort. 
When  he  himself  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pettah,  (or  town 
protected  by  tlie  fortress)  he  offered 
protection  to  the  inhabitants ;  but 
tbis  was  peremptorily  refused,  be- 
cause implicit  reliance  was  placed 
upon  its  means  of  deirnoc.  No  alter- 
native then  reo^ained  but  to  storm  the 
Pettah^  which  was  accprdingly  done, 
in  three  separate,  but  simulXaneous 
attacks,  under  the  respective  com- 
mands of  lieut.-col.  Harness,  lieut.- 
colonel  Wallace,  and  captain  Ye»f^y,  . 
Mach  gallantry  was  displayed  both 
by  the  officers  and  men.  The  wall 
surrponding  the  Pettah  was  lofty 
and  defended  by  towers ;  but  it- 
had  no  ramparts,  so  that  when  the 
troops  had  ai^cended  by  their  scaling 
ladders,  no  footing  presented  itself 
upon  which  they  could  easily  follow 
up  their  advantages.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  impediment 
however,,  they  soon  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place,  though 
the  garrison,  which  consisted  partly 
of  Arabs,  fought  with  desperate 
valor.  With  his  wonted  activity 
General  Wellesley  immediately  be- 
gan to  reconnoitre  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  ©f  the  fort,  after  having 
1815. 


so  far  established  his  troops*  by  tho 
successful  assault  on    the   Pettah. 
An  advantageous  position  was  soon 
discovered  and  taken  possession  of 
on  the  9th  by  a  detachment  under 
colonel  Wallace.    In  the  course  of 
the  night  a  battery  of  four  guns 
was  erected  to  take  off  the  defences 
on  the  side  wherei  it  was  intended 
to  make  the  principal  attack.     As 
soon  as  it  was  dawn,  on  the  fol* . 
lowing  morning,  this  battery  wa:? 
opened,  and  continued  to  pour  in  . 
such  an  effective  tire  that  the  Ke]- 
lajidar  proposed  a   temporary   $U8-> 
pension  of  its  opcra^ions^  to  afford 
time  for  capitiiiating.  General  Wei- . 
les-ey,  who  well  knew  Iht?  fraudu- 
lent  exprdients   by  which    Asiatic 
mtTiiIity  accomplishes  a  desired  end,  * 
replied  that  the^  tiring  should  oot 
cease  until  he  had  either  taken  the  > 
ion  by  arms,  or  that  it  was  surren- 
dered   to  him  :    meanwhile,  how-/ 
ever,  he  was  willing  to^  receive  any 
proposals  that  might  safely  tcrmi* 
nate  the  attack.     There  was  noaL*- 
ternative  left  thtrefore  but  to  fight' 
or    yi'-ld,    and    the    former  b^ing  • 
hopeless,  the  latter  became  inevi- 
table.    Accordingly,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the   lUh,  two   Vakeels  or. 
commissioners,  came  to  the  Greneral 
and    proposed    a    surrender    upon 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  de* 
part  with  the  gerrison,  and  to  havo 
private    property  secured.     The^e 
terms    were  willingly  acceded   to, 
but    notwithhianding.  this    virtual 
arrangement,  the   firing  was   con- 
tinued   till  the   very  moment  tb^t 
hostages    arrived    in     the     British 
camp,  as  a  security  f(;r  the  fair  an4 
foil  performance  of  the  b|ipulations« 
Where   thtie    Avas    no    e;round  to 
suspect  deceit,  this  proceeding  would 
have  been    vindictive ;    but   wberf 
artifice  was.  known  to  mingle  wit^ 
every  transaction^  it  was. the  only 
£  policy 
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^pd&cy  that  coukt  secare  ultimate 
fluccess.  Accordingly^  on  the  lath 
August  1803,  the  KeHahdar  march- 
ed out  of  the  fort,  with  a  garrison  of 
1400  vncn,  and  the  British  troops 
toolc  immediate  possession  of  it.  The 
general  proceeded  to  take  charge  of 
all  the  distticts  dependent  upon  it^ 
yielding  an  estimated  annual  reve- 
nue of  650,000  rnpeeSb  These  dis- 
tricts were  placexi  under  the  provi- 
sional ioperintendance  of  a  British 
officer.  The  eminent  services  per- 
formed by  General  Wellesley,  and 
the  officers  and  soldiers  under  him 
in  this  successful  operation,  were 
warmly  acknowledged  in  the  gene- 
ral orders  issued  by  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment, as  soon  as  intelligence  of 
ir  had  reached  there. 

"  Promptitude  and  activity  dis- 
tinguished General  Wellcsley's  pro- 
ceedings throughout  the  whole  of 
this  campaign.  No  sooner  had  he 
stationed  a  garrison  in  Amednagur 
sufficient  for  its  protection,  than  he 
proceeded  to  cross  the  river  Goda- 
veri,  which  he  did  with  his  whole 
army  on  the  24th  August,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  Arungabad  on  the 
29th,  he  understood  that  Scindiah 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  had,  on  the 
24th,  entered  the  territories  of  the 
Nizam,  by  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut, 
with  a  large  body  of  horse.  They 
had  actually  passed  between  Col. 
Stevenson's  corps,  which  had  moved 
to thjK  eastward,  towards  the  Badbw- 
ley  Ghaut,  and  Arungabad,  and  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  Jalnapoor,  a 
small  fort,  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  about  forty  miles 
east  of  that  city ;  but  no  sooner  did 
they  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  than  they  moved  to  the 
south-east,  with  the  reported  inten- 
tion of  crossing  the  Godavcri,  and 
marching  upon  Hydrabad,  the  me- 


tropolis of  dM  nizofti's  tertltiry,  io 
consequence  of  this,  Generd  Wcl« 
lesley  immediately  marched  to  the 
left  bank  o^  the  Godaveri,  and  con- 
tinued by  that  Toiute»  to  the  east* 
ward,  a  line  of  march  that  effiec- 
tually  intefposed  his  armv' between 
Hy^bad  and  that  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  drappointed  by  the  cdericy 
and  skill  of  the  general's  mote* 
ments,  they  retmced  their  steps, 
and  proceeded  to  the  northward  of' 
Jainapour.  Colonel  StevensoD,  io 
the  meanwhile,  returned  frvHndie 
eastward,  and  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber attacked  and  carried  the  fort  of 
Jainapour. 

^  These  rapid  movements  of  Ge- 
neral Wellesley*s  little  army,  com- 
pletely preserved  the  territories  of 
the  Nizam  fropi  any  depiedatoiy  in- 
cursion, and  the  confederated  chief- 
tains, finding  their  usual  mode  of 
desultory  warfare  not  attended  with 
its  customary  success,  resolved  to 
carry  on  operations  in  a  differeat 
manner.  They  accordingly  crossed 
over  to  the  northward,  towards  the 
Adjuntee  Pass,  where  they  were  re* 
inforced  by  a  detachment  of  regu- 
lar infantry,  commanded  by  Messn. 
Pohlman  and  Dupont,  consisting  of 
Sixteen  battalions,  with  a  numeiots 
end  well  equipped  train  of  artillery. 
The  whole  of  this  force  was  collect- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Bdcerdomsod 
Jaffierabad. 

''  It  docs  not  strictly  filH  within 
the  province  of  this  work  to  notica 
the  co-operating  movements  of  Ge- 
neral Lake*s  army  in  the  northern 
parrs  of  India,  or  those  of  .the  smsU 
Bon  J  bay  force  which  was  employed 
against  Baroach,  and  I  reluctantly 
therefore  pass  over  the  commemo- 
ration of  many  signal'  eapluib  ho- 
nourable to  the  British  nacne,  to 
concentrate  the  readerli  littendon 
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dpori  the  actions  of  him  whose  ca- 
reer it  is  the  exclusive  object  of  tny 
labours  to  trace  with  fidelity.    - 

"  On  the  2 1st  September  the  two 
corps  of  General  Wcllcsley  and 
Colonel  Stevenson  effected  a  junc- 
tion near  Budnapoiir^  when  it  was 
determined  to  move  forward  in  se- 
parate bodies,  and  attack  the  enemy 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  The 
'sedulous  anxiety  with  which  they 
had  hitherto  avoided  every  endea- 
vour on  our  part  to  bring  them  to 
action,  and  the  evident  impolicy  of 
protracting  this  harassing  warfare  to 
any  longer  period,  left  no  other 
choice  to  General  Wellesley,  who 
was  eager  to  close  the  campaign, 
than  to  adopt  the  course  he  finally 
determined  upon. 

'*  Having  arrived  at  Naulnia  on 
the  23d,  and  there  receiving  a  re- 
port that  Scindiah  nud  the  Rajah  of 
ierar  had  moved  off  in  the  morning 
with  their  cavalry,  and  that  the  in- 
fantry were  about  to  follow,  but 
w^ere  still  in  c;^imp  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  miles  from  the  ground  on 
which  he  had  intended  to  encamp, 
lie  resolved  at  once  to  march  to  the 
attack  ;  a  determination,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
"  dictated  both  by  prudence  and 
courage/*  Delay  would  have  per- 
mitted the  enemy  to  retreat  during 
the  otgbt,  and  thus  have  exten4ed, 
to  a  still  further  period,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  the  conflict ;  or, 
on  the  other  band,  it  might  have 
exposed  the  general  to  difficulties 
and  loss,  by  enabling  Scindiah  to 
ascertain  the  precise  position  of  his 
baggage,  stories,  &c.  which  arc  ne- 
cessarily excessive  in  an  Indian 
army. 

"  When  the  British  army  moved 
00  towarcls  the  confederates,  they 
found  them  posted  between  and  a- 
long  ite  course  of  two  rivers,  the 


Eaitna  and  the  Juah,  towards  their 
junction.  Tlieir  line  extended  easf 
and  west  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Kaitna  river,  the  banks  of  which  are 
high  and  rocky,  and  impassable  for 
guns,  except  at  places  dose  to  the 
villages.  The  enemy's  right  con- 
sisting entirely  of  cavalry,  was  post- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Bockerdun,  and 
extended  to  their  line  of  infantry, 
which  was  encamped,  in  a  manner  , 
somewhat  resembling  a  European 
entrenched  camp,  near  the  fortified 
village  of  Assye.  There  was  a  fear- 
ful  dificrcnce  in  the  numbers  of  the 
respective  armies.  The  forces  of  the 
confederates  amounted,  altogether, 
to  about  40,000  men,  whilb  those 
of  General  Wellesley  did  not  ex- 
ceed 5000,  and  of  which  not  more 
than  2000  were  Europeans;  The 
skill  of  his  arrangements,  and  the 
valour  of  his  men,  were  all  that  he 
hid  to  counterbalance  this  inequali- 
ty. These  however  proved  suffi- 
cient. Colonel  Stevenson  with  the 
troops  of  the  Nizam  had  not  ar- 
rived, though  he  was  hourly  ex- 
pected. 

"  A  river  flowed  nearly  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  position,  Tlie  ge- 
neral forded  it,  and  drew  u^  his  m- 
fantty  in  two  lines,  with  the  British 
cavalry  behind  them,  as  a  third  line 
in  reserve.  His  intention  was  to  at- 
tack the  right  of  the  Mahrattas,  it 
being  his  great  object  to  avoid  their 
artillery,  which  was  on  the  left,  and 
to  turn  their  right,  knowing  that  if 
he  defeated  the  infantry,  the  gunf 
n[)ust  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
His  orders  were  hov«ever  either  mis- 
conceived or  disobeyed.  The  officer 
commanding  ihe  picquels,  which 
were  on  the  right  of  the  first  line, 
moved  upon  the  enemy's  left:  Thfs 
immediately  made  a  gap  in  the  first 
line.  The  74th,  which  was  on  the 
righf  of  tlie  second  line,  naturally 
B  3  fglliwcd 
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followed  the  pUquets^  and  General 
Wellcsley  was  therefore  obliged  to 
bring  the  whole  of  his  force  into 
one  line.  The  consequence  was  as 
he  liad  anticipated.  The  right  of  his 
line  was  eicposed  to  the  lire  of  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  was  nearly  destroyed. 
Nothing  however  could  surpass  the 
promptitude  and  skill  with  which 
his  operations  were  conducted,  when 
be  found  biaiself  compelled  to  al- 
ter,.instantaneously,  the  whole  plan 
of  attack,  in  consequence  of  that 
oflScer's  disobedience  or  error. 

"  A  circumstance  now  occurred 
which,  when  the  numerical  inferi- 
ority of  the  English  army  is  consi- 
dered, might  justly  have  excited 
alarm  and  dismay  in  any  command- 
'  er  who  did  not  possess  the  firmest 
reliance  upon  the  resources  of  his 
own  genius.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  artillery,  of  which  there  was  but 
little,  could  not  be  brought  into  use, 
while  the  nurri^rous  cannon  of  the 
enemy,  .sened  by  French  officers 
and  engineers,  were  placed  so  as  to 
do  the  greatest  execution.  General 
Wellesley,  unth  that  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  precise  course  to  be 
adopted  in  any  exigency,  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  to  abandon  his 
jguns,  and  come  to  r\ose  combat. 
He  took' his  own  station  of  peril  and 
command,  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
line,  and  having  placed  Colonel 
JVfaxwell,  with  the  cavalry,  so  as  to 
cover  his  right  (being  secure  on  his 
left  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  relative  position  of  the  enemy) 
he  advanced  to  battle. 

^*  TheMahrattas  were  astonished 
and  dismayed  at  the  6rm,  unbroken, 
and  dauntless  band  that  opposed  it- 
self to  their  hosts  :  but,  after  a  few 
roioutes,  they  rallied  from  their  con- 
•ternation,  and  their  tremendouis 
cannon  opened  a    murderoua  lire 


upon  the  assailants.  English  coQ*; 
rage,  however,  led  on  by  such  a  ge- 
neral as  Wellesiey,  was  not  to  be 
intimidated.  Our  soldiers  had  re- 
course to  the  bayonet,  a  powerful 
and  resistless  weapon  in  their  baods^ 
the  Mahratta  troops-for  awhile  sus- 
tained the  shock :  presently  the  first 
line  gave  way,  but  they  tallied  a- 
gain, .  as  if  struck  by  a  sense  of 
shame  that  such  an  inferior  force 
should  subdue  them :  it  was  a  mo- 
mentary vigor;  they  again  gave 
way,  and  ifell  back  upon  their  se- 
cond liue  which  was  posted  on  the 
river  Joah. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Mahratta  horse, 
who  hung  upon  the  adjacent  hills 
in  numerous  cohorts,  made  a  furious 
attack  on  the  74th,  being  a  part  of 
that  force  which  General  Wellesiey 
had  posted  on  his  right  to  secure  his 
rear  and  flanks.  The  brave  74th 
received  the  onset  with  an  uodaant- 
ed  from  :  our  cavalry,  led  on  by 
Colonel  Maxwell,  rushed  to  their 
assistance,  followed  the  Mahratta 
horse  up  the  hills,  and  achieved  a 
conqtiest  with  immense  slaughter* 

'*  The  second  line  of  the  enemy 
yet  remained  entire,  and  an  attack 
was  now  directed  against  it.  This 
line  had  been  thrown  into  some 
confusion  by  the  incorporation  of 
the  first  with  it,  which  fled  before 
the  fierce  assault  of  our  bayonets. 
The  cavalry  under  Colonel  Max- 
well, and  the  infantry,  headed  by 
General  Wellesiey,  made  a  furious 
charge  upon  them  all  at  once:  un- 
able to  withstand  it,  they  fled  in  all 
directions :  and  the  British,  deem- 
ing victory  complete,  followed  the 
fugitives  with  all  the  ardour  of  con- 
quest. *Eiut  this  impetuoaicy  bad 
nearly  proved  fatal  $  and  the  discre- 
tion of  General  Wellesiey,  aided  by 
the  intrepid  bravery  of  Colonel  Max- 
vtxHlf  alone  prevented  it  fioifi  rob- 
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BiDg  our  army  of  all  the  fruits  of  its 
giorious  labours. 

*'  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Malirattas,  who  had  thrown  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  as  if  slain, 
were  passed  unnoticed  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fly- 
ing enemy  5  but  suddenly  they  a- 
rose;  seized  the  cannon,  which  had 
been  \efi  in  the  rear  by  our  army, 
and  began  to  open  upon  them  a 
ireroe  and  .  destructive  cannonade. 
The  British,  scattered  by  pursuit, 
could  not  effectually  act  against  them 
in  a  mass.  .  The  Mahratta  infantry, 
seeing  this,  and  encouraged  by  bur 
confusion,  began  to  re-form  thrm- 
selves,  and  faced  about  upen  their 
purtoers. 

'*  The  British  were  thus  placed 
between  two  fires,  and  were  besides, 
divided  into  small  bodies  from  the 
pursuit  which  they  had  commenced. 
The  whole  battle  was  now  to  be 
fought  over  again;  and  General  Wel- 
lesley,  seeing  at  once  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  his  army  was 
plaml,  put  himself  at  the  hc^ad  of 
the  78th,  and  a  battalion  of  sepoys, 
and  charging  the  Mahrattas  who  had 
seized  the  guns,  after  a  bloody  and 
perilous  contest,  in  which  a  horse 
-was  shot  under  him,  and  his  per- 
sonal danger  was  rery  great,  he 
routed  and  put  th«*n)  to  flight.  At 
the  same  time,  Colonel  Maxwell 
charging  the  enemy*s  infantry  at  the 
head  of  the  igth  dragoons,  com- 
pleted t!ie  victory  with  the  loss  of 
his  own  life,  adding  one  nime  more 
to, the  list  of  those  heroes  whose 
"memories  are  embalmed  in  the 
'grateful  tears  of  an  admiring  nation. 
'I  he  slnui^hter  was  grent.  The  Mah- 
ratta soldiers  fought  with  the  fury 
of  men  stun^r  with  the  deep  '•en<;e  of 
shame  in  yielding  to  (?n  inferior 
force  t  ♦'hile  the  British,  partly  sti- 
mulated by  their  conscious  inferi- 


ority, and  partly  incensed  by  the" 
snare  that  had  nearly  proved  so/a- 
tal,  displayed  even  more  than  their 
wonted  valour  and  fortitude, 
•  "  During  the  whole  of  this  se- 
vere and  brilliant  action,  the  con- 
duct of  General  Wellesley  united  a 
degree  of  ability,  prudence,  and 
dauntless  spirit,  seldom  equalled,and 
never  surpassed.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, indeed,  to  bestow  any 
commendation  superior  to  the  sKilf, 
magnanimity,  promptitude,  and 
judgment,  which  he  displayed  on 
this  memorable  occasion :  nor  can 
any  instance  be  adduced  from  the 
annals  of  our  military  glory,  of  more 
exemplary  order,  firmness,  disci* 
pline,  and  alacrity,  than  were  ma- 
nifested by  the  British  troops  in  eve- 
ry stage  of  this  arduous  contest,  The 
whole  line,  led  by  the  general  in 
person,  advanced  to  the  charge  with 
the  greatest  bravery  and  steadiness^ 
without  its  guns,  against  a  most  se- 
vere and  ddstructvve  fire  of  round  and 
grape,  until  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy's  line,  when  the 
gallaK|  few  obliged  them,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet^  not  withstand- 
ing, their  superior  numbers,  to  aban* 
don  their  artillery,  and  finally  to  re*  . 
linquish  the  field  of  battle  aflcr  a 
sanguinary  conflict  of  upwards  of 
three  hours. 

•'  I  have  described,  thus  minutely, 
this  fiht  battle  fougl^  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  because  it  exhibited 
all^  those  peculiar  featurts,  which, 
expanded  upon  a  wider  theatre,  and 
dignified  by  a  mightier  stake,  have 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  great- 
est of  iivinj:  captains.  The  reader,  • 
who  recals  his  victories  in  the  Pitft- 
ninsula,  and  in  Prance,  will  be 
forcibly  convinced  of  this  when  he 
reflects  that  the  battle  of  Assyc  was 
distinguljhed  by  three  promineht 
circumstances^  all  of  them  compo- 
nent 
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iient  Iparts  of  his  sobseqnent  achieve- 
ments. 

*'  I.  The  promptitude  with  which 
he  changed  bis  proposed  mode  of 
attack^  even  though  in  actual  march 
to  execute  \i,  when  the  disobedience 
of  his  orders  by  the  officer  compel* 
led  him  to  do  so. 

"  2.  General  iWellesley,  findibg 
that  thd  Nizam's  force^  which  would 
have  rendered  him  nearly  equal  to 
the  Mahrattas^  were  marching  close- 
ly behind  him^  and  would  conse- 
onently  delay  him  if  he  waited  for 
their  junction^  resolved  to  do  with- 
out them }  to  content  himself  with 
his  own  very  inferior  force  $  and  to 
trust  to  skiUf  courage^  and  fortune^ 
to  supply  the  deficiency. 

*'  3.The  ready  abandonment  of  his 
cannon,  and  a  resolution  to  do  with- 
out it^  when  he  found  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  advancing  it  checked  the 
more  valuable  rapidity  of  his  move- 
inents.  ^ 

' '  The  consequences  oi  this  me- 
morable victtily  were  great  and  im- 
portant. The  complete  defeat  of  the 
confederate  armies  was  accom« 
plisbed ;  an  irreparable  blow  to  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  their  mi- 
litaiT  resources  (especially  of  their 
artillery)  in  the  Deccan,  was  struck : 
a  hostile  and  predatory .  force  was 
expelled  from  the  territory  of  our 
ally)  the  Nizam ;  and  a  seasonable 
and  effectual  check  was  interposed' 
to  the  arobitiohx  pride,  and  rapacity 
of  the  enemy.  As  a  mark  of  pub- 
lic distinction  to  the  brave  troops 
who  won  this  well  fought  victory, 
the  governor-general  ordered  that 
honorary  colours,  with  suitable  de* 
vices,  should  be  presentenl  to  the  va- 
rious corps  employed  on  the  occa-» 
sion,.  and  he  directed  iilso,  that  the 
names  of  ,th^  officers  and  men  who 
JFell  in  the  battle,  should  be  comme- 
morated^ with  the  circUQistapces  of 


the  action,  upou  the  public  moon* 
nient  to  be  erected  at  Calcutta,  ia 
perpetual  remembrance  of  that  gk>* 
rious  day. 

"  After  this  decisive  overthrow, 
the  confederate  chieftains  began  to 
think  of  peace,  and  wished  that  an 
accredited  British  agent  should  be 
sent  to  their  camp :  out,  as  this  pro- 
posal was  made  with  some  circum- 
stances of  ambiguity.  General  Wei* 
lesley  declined  acceding  to  it,  and 
proceeded  to  pursue  bis  milttary 
operations  against  the  enemy,  who 
shewed  a  diposition  to  try  the  ksue 
of  fiarther  hostilities.  These  opoa^ 
tions,  combined  with  those  which 
were  carrying  on  in  other  parts  of 
Hindoostan,  under  General  Lake, 
whose  i^rmy  was  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Oude,  soon  completed 
what  the  battle  of  Assye  had  be** 
gun. 

''  Scindiah,  and  the  Benir  Rajab, 
moved  their  army  along  tbebaok 
of  theTaptee  river  to  the  westward, 
as  if  they  meditated  an  attack  on 
Poooah,  and  General  Wellesley, 
therefore,  determined  to  remmn  to 
the '■southward,  in  order  to  watch 
their  motions.  In  execution  of  this 
system,  he  continued  to  harass  their 
march  for  several  weeka,  constantly 
frustrating  their  plans  by  the  admi- 
rable rapidity  and  sagacity  of  his 
own,  but  still  unable  to  bring  tbem 
to  action.  The  day  of  Ass^e  was 
yet  too  fresh  in  their  memones,  and 
as  often  tfs  they  heard  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  British  forces,  lo 
often  did  they  retreat  before  tbnn* 
A  truce  was  even  sought  by  Scin- 
diah,  and  granted  by  General  Wcii 
lesley,  on  the  23d  of  November, 
but  finding  that  the  terms  oi  this 
armistice  were  violated  by  the  for* 
mer,  whenever  such  violation  seem- 
ed expedient,  it  was  resolved  to 
prosecute  hostilities  with  renewed 
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vigor;  Aoeordhielf ,  on  the  38th  of 
November,  the  Britisb  troops  c^lme 
op^  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Sdndiab*8  regular  cavaliy>  accom- 
panied by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Berar  infantry.  The  .day  was  ex^ 
tremdy  bot^  and  the  genera)  felt 
Jnelined  to  postpone  the  farther  pur- 
suit till  the  evenings  bat  he  had 
scahrejy  halted,  when  the  dispone 
lions  manifested  by  ^e  enemy,  com- 
pelled  him  to  alter  bis  resolution. 
Large  bodies  of  their  cavalry  were 
noticed  in  advaace,  and  the  picqnets 
bdng  immediately  advanced^  the 
whole  army  of  the  coofederates  was 
distinctly  perceived^  formed  in  a 
long  line  of  horse,  foot,  and  artil- 
Jeiy,  paesencing  a  front  of  fivt 
milis,  on  the  plains  of  Argaum. 

"  There  was  no  time  for  delibe- 
ration. A '  moment  so  employed, 
would  have  been  injudiciously  em- 
ployed.— ^The  enemy  seemed  re- 
solved foi*  action,  and  prompt  mea- 
sures were  all  that  the  crisis  ad- 
mitted. To  General  Wellesley,  such 
rapidity  of  conception  and  of  action 
were  natural.  He  instantly  advanced 
with  the  whole  army  m  one  column, 
in  a  diFection  nearly  parallel  to  the 
enemy's  line.  The  British  cavalry 
were  in  the  van. — As  the  two  ar* 
mies  approached  each  other,  a  fu- 
rious onset  was  made  by  a  large  bo- 
dy of  Persiap  troops. — ^The  conflict 
was  long,  sanguinary,  and,  for  a 
time,  doubtful :  but  victory  declared 
for  the  Britisb,  and  the  Persians 
were  every  one  destroyed.  While 
this  engagement  took  place  at  one 
part  of  the  extensive  line  presented 
by  the  enemy,  a  charge  of  Scin- 
diah's  cavalry  was  made  at  another, 
and  repulsed  with  dauntless  intre- 
jHdity  by  tlie  first  battalion  of  the 
68th:  after  which  the  whole  line 
gave  way,  and  fled  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  leaving  38  pieces  of 


cannon^  and  all  their  ammunition 
in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  In 
the  trepidation  and  confusion  of 
'  flight,  their  numbers  only  added  to 
their  embarrassment,  and  the  trem* 
biing  fogitives  became  an  easy  prey 
tio  the  disciplined  valour  ii  onf 
troops. 

**  The  next  operation  of  General 
Wellesley,  was  to  invest  the  fbrtreea 
of  Gawilgbar,  a  strong  hold,  con* 
taining  such  natural  and  artifictad 
defences,  as  were  dtemed  almost 
impregnable.  By  his  skilful  arrange* 
ments,  however,  it  was  soon  forced 
to  yield,  after  sustaining  a  vigorous 
assault,  in  which  many  were  killed 
on  bbth  sides. 

''  In  contemplating  the  splendid 
and  rapitl  victories  obtained  by  Ge- 
neral Wellesley,  over  such  numer* 
ons  and  well  appointed  armies,  with 
a  force  so  inadequate  as  to  seem 
almost  incredible,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the 
great  superiority  which  warlike  and 
manly  habits  necessarily  possess 
over  mere  numerical  strength.  The 
energy  of  an  army  consists,  not  in 
its  numbers,  but  in  its  discipline^ 
and  the  personal  valor  of  the  troops. 
A  multitudinous  hosr,  panic  struck; 
are  no  more  than  a  herd  of  sheep  i 
as  easily  criven,  an  J  if  overtaken^ 
as  easily  destroyed.  But  an  heroic 
little  band,  eyen  in  retreat,  main* 
tains  that  compact  and  unbroken 
front  whicb  intimidates  pursuit,  artd 
limits  the  ^here  of  destruction.  Jt 
is  observed,  by  Lord  Bacon,  that 
"  wnlied  tovns,  stored  arsenals,  and 
armories,  goodly, races  of  horses, 
chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ord- 
nance, artiifery,  nnd  the  like,  is  but 
a  sheep  in  a  lion*!*  skin,  except  the 
breed  and  disposition  of  the  people 
be  stout  and  warlike.  Nay,  num- 
ber, itself,  in  armies  importeth  not 
much  where  the  pcoplcis  of  weak 
courage.** 
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ceunige.**  The  armies  of  Aaiatic 
Frtnces,  consist  generally  of  undis- 
ciplined thousands,  who,  unless 
tbey  beat  down  all  resistance  by  the 
massy  weight  of  their  first  onset* 
^  tarn  back  with  precipitation^  and 
flee  in  dismay.  This  cbaracier> 
however^  does  not  apply  exactly  to 
the  predatory  hordes  of  the  chief- 
tains Vfith  whom  Greneral  Wellesley 
bad  to  contend.  Tbey  had  derived 
ill.  the  advantage  of  which  they 
were>  perhaps,  susceptible,  from 
European  tactics,  having  been 
chiefly  disciplined  by  French  and 
British  officers,  and  inured  besides^ 
to  all  the  hardships  and  activity 
which  a  state  of  constant  and  %igi- 
-  )ant  Y^aifare  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce, [t  constitutes  no  dimuuilion, 
therefore  oft  he  glory  which  belongs 
to  general  Wellesley  for  his  ludian 
campaigns,  that  he  was  opposed  to 
an  enemy  less  perfect  in  all  the 
details  of  sound  military  practice 
than  his  own  army:  they  only 
yielded,  as  tiie  veteran  troops  of 
France  did  afterwards,  to  the  power- 
ful opposition  of  sup^^iior  intelli-r 
gence,  aided  by  a  degree  of  per- 
apnal  bravery  in  the  men  which  no 
danger  can  daunt,  nor  any  sufferings 
subdue. 

•'  The  result  of  these  splendid  . 
'  triumpl)s  soon  manifested  itself,  in 
^  a  way  most  conducive  :o  the  ex- 
isting and  permanent  interests  of 
our  governinent  in  Indii.  On  the 
17th  of  December,  1803,  General 
"Wellesley  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  in 
bit  camp  at  Deoffaum,  ii  which  he 
renounced  all  adherence  to  the  con« 
federacy,  ceded  to  the  company  tho  * 
provinces  of  Cuttack  and  Balasore, 
and  stipulated  never  to  retaif;i  in  his 
service  the  subjects  of  any  slate 
which  might  be  at  war  vith  Eng« 
land. 


''  This  trraty,  whtcb  tbos  de- 
prived Scindiah  of  a  powerful  coo* 
liedeVate,  was  soon  followed  by  ano- 
ther between  that  chieftain  and 
General  Wcllesley,  which  was  am-  *| 
eluded  on  the  3cth  of  December, 
4803,  and  includ(*d  nuiny  condi- 
tions highly  favorable  to  the  British 
interests  in  india.  The  subsequent 
events  of  the  Mahratta  war,  indud- 
ing  the  defeat  and  subjection  of 
Holkiir,  who  still  continued  a  sort 
of  predatory  hostility,  belong  rather 
to  a  history  of  India  than  a  biogra* 
phy  of  the  duke  of  Wellington^  for  j 
though  the  army  which  he  still 
commanded  in  the  Deccan,  occa- 
sionally co-operated  with  the  forces 
under  general  l^e,  yet  no  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  G^ieral 
Wcllesley  to  assume  aa  active  sta- 
tion. A  few  anecdotes  therefor« 
which  connect  themscjvcs  personal- 
ly with  him,  as  rcsuiing  from  the 
brilliant  events  of  his  campaign,  are 
ail  that  remain  (o  be  told  before  the 
reader  will  have  to  view  him  filling 
an  important  space  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

"In  April  1804,  General  Wcl- 
lesley visited  the  precedency  of  Bom- 
bay, a  ltd  was  there  received  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  the  conqaepor 
of  Ass)  e.  The  most  flattering. and 
respectful  addresses  were  presented 
to  him,  expressive  of  the  liigh  sense 
entertained  of  bis  important  ser- 
vices, to  which  he  replied  with  that 
modesty  pe^culiar  to  elevated  minds 
and  conscious  genius,  ascribing  all 
his  successes,  not  so  much  to  bis 
own  presiding  skill  and  animating^ 
example,  as  to  the  zealous  services'^ 
of  the  officers  under  him,  and  the 
pnwearied  bravery  of  his  troops. 
Due  notice  also  was  taken  of  his 
diplomatic  skill  in  the  treaties  he 
had  concluded,  and  it  was  justly 
affirmed,  that  *'  the  di^cnlt  nego- 
tiations 
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4ialiaDf  he-faad.carritdiofi  with  two 
hostile  powdB  when,  at  ^  the  same 
moOBenty  his  attention  was  occa* 
pied  by  the  operations  of  the  fields 
did  the  greatest  honour  to  his  ta* 
lents  as  a  statesman,  and  displayed 
a  happy  union  of  political  skill  and 
ffliliiary  science.*' 

*^  A  distinguished  proof  of  the 
genuine  superiority  of  this  illustri- 
ous character,  was  displayed  by  his 
own  officers.  It  may  be  jmtly 
termed  a  distinguished  proof,  be* 
cause  illustrative  of  that  unassum- 
ing ascendancy  which  subdues  the 
cavils  of  rivalry,  and  conciliates  the 
feelings  of  subserviency.  In  Febru* 
ary,  1804,  they  agreed  to  present 
him  with  a  vase  of  gold,  worth 
two  thousand  guineas,  of  superior 
workmanship,  with  an  inscription, 
recording  the.battle  of  As^ye .  This 
intention  was^otified  to  him  by 
the  committedBppointed  to  carry  it. 
into  execution,  and  be  accepted  the 
honourable  memorial  with  those  ex- 
pressions of  persona]  gratitude  and 
of  commendation  to  the  otHcers 
themselves,  which  the  occasion  so 
naturally  suggested. 

"  Nor  was  the  government  at 
home  unmindful  of  what  was  due 
to  such  distinguished  services.  On 
the  3d  of  May,  1804,  be  received 
the  (hanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament* which  were  conveyed  in 
the  most  blattering  terms:  a  distin- 
guished honour,  and  one  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  receive  by  a  re- 
petition of  glorious  deeds.  A  hand- 
some sword,  of  the  value  of  one 
thousand  guineas,  was  also  present- 
ed to  him  at  Calcutta.  On  theist 
of  September,  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  elected  a  knight  companion  of 
the  mosthoooocable  order  of  flatb, 
and  henoeinrtb  he  is  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
ledeyi  ctUj  in  the  progreas  of  my  U- 


bour,  I  conduct  him  through  all  the 
gradations  of  the  peerage.  -    ' 

**  It  may  be  doubtedi '  however, 
whether  any  of  these  multiplied 
marks  of  private,  of  national,  and 
of  royal  distinction,  gave  him  mora 
heartfelt  satisfaction  than  what' he 
derived  from  an  address  which  was 
presented  to  him  in  the  month  of 
July,  1804,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Seringapatam.  In  the  quality  of  go« 
vemor  of  that  .city,  he  possessed  am« 
pie  opportunixies  of  manifesting  the 
beneficence  of  his  character,  and 
when  it  is  recollected  how  slender 
was  the  augmentation  of  his  privato 
fortune,  either  fro|n  his  function  as 
governor  or  commissioner,  they  who 
know  what  such  situations  ii>  Inoia 
'are  commonly  made  to  produce, 
will  best  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  moderation,  equity,  and  for- 
bearance of  Sir  Arthur  WelUsley. 
Tbe  exercise  of  these  virtues  would^ 
of  course,  chiefly  affect  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Seringapatam,  who 
found  themselves  secured  in  the 
possession  of  all  their  political  and 
pi'ivate  rights,,  the  victims  neilher 
of  extortion  nor  treachery.  In  their 
addr&>s  they  feelingly  adverted  to 
thc^e  blessings :  they  declared  that 
'*  they  had  reposed  for  five  years 
under  the  shadow  of  his  auspicious 
protection  :  that  they  bad  felt,  even 
during  his  absence,  in  the  midst  of 
battle  and  of  victory,  that  his  care 
for  their  prosperity  had  been  ex- 
tended to  them  in  as  ample  a 
manner  as  if  no  other  object  had 
occupied  his  raind  ;  and  that  they 
were  preparing,  in  their  several 
casts,  the  duties  of  their  thanks- 
giving and  of  sacrifice  to  tbe  pre- 
serving Grpd  who  bad  brought  him 
back  in  safety ."^Tiwjy  concluded 
with  tbis  affectionate  and  memt)rn- 
ble  prayer,  evidently  speaktn^  the 
language  of  gratitude  f6r  past  kiiid- 

ness. 
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and  of  Mcrow  for  its  fotoiv 
kMt.  "  When  greater  affairs  shall 
dUl  yoQ  from  n&,  may  the  God  of 
all  ca8t«,  and  all  nations,  deign  to 
bear  with  favor  oar  humble  and 
coDttant  prayer,  for  your  healthy 
four  glory >  and  your  happineiis  !" 

**  Conquerors  and  rulers  may 
exult  ill  the  adulation  of  sdlisbness^ 
or  the  subdued  accents  of  terror* 
but  he  who  would  not  prefer  this 
finee  and  artless  ofTering  of  a  grate* 
lul  people,  strangers  in  toogae^  in  - 
teligion,  and  in  government^  but 
brethren  in  the  universal  language 
of  benevolence  and  gratitude*  would 
prove  himself  insensible  to  the  only 
true  glory  which  can  attend  upon 
greatness.  It  is  not  the  wreath 
whidh  slaughtered  ^ousands .  bind 
around  the  nctor's  brow,  that  staoaps 
upon  him  the  unfsding  mark  of 
real  nobility  and  honor :  ambition* 
fraud*  and  tyranny*  may  obtai:i 
sKiis  *  but  it  is  the  application  of 
victory  and  power  to  tbe  ameliora- 


tson  of  nwakiDd,  to  the 
of  happiness*  the  moinleiiaDee  «f 
truth,  and  the  support  of  jvtiooi 
This  elevated  greacnesk,  freefrMO 
every  spot*  untouched  by  the  ho* 
guage  of  reproach*  and  unsolliad 
even  by  the  breath  of  envy,  beleogi 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  Da£i 
of  Wellington,  who  has  paoed 
throi^h  all  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  splendid  career*  with  the  aUnoit 
unanimous  applause  and  admiration 
of  the  world. 

'Mn  March*  1805,  he  prrpared 
to  return  to  liingland*  whither  be 
was  followed  by  the  general  good 
wishes  and  respect  of  all  classes  of 
society  in  India.  He  arrived  there 
towards  the  conclusion  of  that  ^eir* 
and  the  distracted  state  of  Europe, 
caused  by  the  restless  ambitioB, 
and  implacable  temper  of  the  Iste 
ruler  of  Prance,  soon  presenfed  so 
opportunity  for  the  employment  of 
his  military  talents.". 


[JuvBViLB  Studies  and  Pkogrbss  or  Mblavcthok.] 
[From  Mr.  Cox*s  Life  of  this  celebrated  Reformer.] 


''  -pHILIP  MELANCTHON 
X  ^a*  horn  in  Saxony*  at  the 
small  but  pleasant  town  of  firetten* 
in  the  lower  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine* 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  February*  in 
the  year  1497.  The  following  in- 
scription in  his  fathers  house  re- 
oords  the  event  : 

PbI  PlBTATB  NATUS  BST  IS 
KAC  DOMO  DoCTISSIMtJS  Dn. 

PHII.IPPUS  Mblamctuov*  D. 
XVI.  Febk.  a.  m,  cccg.  xgvii* 


"  The  house  which  belonged  to 
his  parents,  containing  this  itiscrip- 
tion  and  his  picture*  remained) 
standing  in  the  market  place  till 
modern  times.  During  the  tbirtf 
years  war  many  of  the  literati  aod 
inhabitants  of  ileidelberg  took  re- 
fuge within  the  walls  of  Brettto* 
but  in  1633  it  was  takes 'by  tif 
lo^fiialists.  >  In.4he  year  1784  |^ 
contained*  exclosively  di  the  poUic 
buildings*  two  hiuMked  andsixty- 
4wo  dwelling^  liq|DseS|  aqd  upwards 
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•f  tw»ilHiasandiiihalHtantB)  but  in 
1789  it  wat  tokeOj.  ploodrnd,  and 
abnoBtexteitBiiiftted  by  the  French  ; 
sod  what  tbmr  deaolatmg  rapacity 
qjiared,  was  at  length  destroyed 
tmder  the  orders  of  the  Imperial 
General  Ogtlvi,  by  which  act  of  in^ 
discrrtJon,  however^  he  lost  the 
ftvonr  of  his  master. 

**  The  nootherof  MelaocthoD  was 
the  danghter  of  John  Renter^  a 
Yery  respectable  man>  and  for  many 
years  ma^or  of  the  town.  Her 
name  was  Barbara,  and  she  is  re- 
presented as  a  truly  estimable  wo- 
man. His  father  George  Schwart- 
zerd,  (for  this  was  the  German  ft- 
mily  name,)  was  a  native  of  Hei- 
delberg, but  settled  at  firetten  in 
consequence  of  his  marriage.  He 
filled  the  office^  of  Engineer  or 
Coaamissary  cxf  the  Artillery,  under 
the  Fahitloate  princes  Philip  and 
Rupert.  Distingaished  not  only  by 
integrity^  prodenoe,  fidelity,  and 
many  other  Tirtoes,  bot  by  his  re- 
markable ingenuity  in  the  invention 
^  of  all  kinds  of  instruments,  adapted 
either  for  the  purposes  oif  war,  or 
for  the  fashionable  tournaments  of 
the  age,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic,  and  became  well  known 
to  many  of  the  most  powerful 
princes.  He  died  in  the  year  1508, 
in  consequence  of  having  swallowed 
some  water  fi-om  a  poisoned  well 
about  four  years  before,  when  en- 
.  gaged  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  is  described  not  only  as  a  man 
of  the  strictest  morals  and  of  un- 
dissemble^  pi^ty,  but  so  grave  in 
his  manners,  as  scarcely  to  admit 
even  of  a  joke  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse oi  life.  His  wife  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  widowhood 
twelve  years,  when,  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  her  son, Philip,  which  gave 
her  someefi^nice^  die  again  entered 


into  the  conjugal  state,  with  a  re« 
ipectable  citizen  of  Bntten. 

<'  The  early  studies  of  Melatic-> 
thon  "Were  chiefiy  committed  t^  the 
management  of  his  maternal  grand* 
father  Renter.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  numerous  and  publie 
nature  of  his  fiither's  engagements. 
The  choice  could  'Uot  have  been 
better  made,  for  his  grandfather  waa 
unquestionably  well  qualified  for 
such  an  important  superintendence! 
and,  at  the  s^ne  time,  afiection- 
ately  solicitous  about  his  youthful 
charge.  It  must  be  understood, 
that  he  acted  in  concert  with  his 
mother  and  by  her  advice. 

**  Melanctbon  was  at  first  placed 
with  his  younger  brother  George,  at 
a  public  school  in  his  native  town ; 
but  in  coniequence  oi  a  loathsome 
disease,  at  that  time  prevalent  in 
Germany,  having  found  its  way  into 
the  school,  he  was  soon  removed, 
and  put  under  private  tuition. 

'*  Although  native  genius  may 
have  frequently  surmounted  the 
greatest  disadvantages,  it  has,  in  too 
many  instances,  been  injured  by  an 
improper  or  defective  educatioA. 
Like  the  body  that  has  been  cramped 
in  its  growth,  but  which,  notwith- 
standing, evinces  itsoriginal  strength 
of  constitution  by  the  very  defor- 
mities into  which  it  shoots,  so  the 
vigorous  mind,  checked  or  mis- 
guided at  an  early  period  bf  life,  is 
prone  to  neglect  the  useful  and 
pursue  the  trifling,  to  cherish  un- 
8et*mly  prejudices  and  to  take  an 
erroneous  course.  Melanctbon  re- 
marked of  Luther,  that,  *'  If  he 
had  been  fortunate  enoug!)  lo  have 
met  with  suitable  teachers,  bis 
jijreat  capacity  would  have  rnabled 
him  to  go  through  all  ti)e  sciences. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
inilder  studies  of  a  sound  phi  oso- 
phy^  and  a  careful  habit  oi  elabo* 

rate 
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imte  coraposiUon,  might  have  been 
useful  in  moderating  the  vehemence 
of  his  natural  tnuper/' 

'*  Considering  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  state  of  depression 
which  literature  in  general  suffered, 
Melanctbon  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  very  good  hands ;  and  though 
his  natural  capacity  was  the  basis 
of  all  his  future  eminence,  much  is 
doubtless  to.  be  atirihutrd  to  the 

(guides  of  his  early  studies.  His 
preceptor  in  the  Latin  language  was 
John  Hungqius;  a  man  of  great 
merit,  and,  at  a  very  advanced  pe* 
riod  of  life,  a  faithful  preacher  of 
the  pure  word  of  God  at  Pforzheim. 
V-t  was  charmed  with  the  rapid 
proficiency  of  his  pupil,  who  like 

.  other  youths  of  superior  talent,  was 
food  of  sheuing  his  dexterity  by 
discussing  with  boys  much  older 
than  himself  the  rulrs  of  grammar, 
or  the  elements  of  language  which 
they  had  been  taught.  In  tbese 
littli? 'con tests  he  was  usually  victo- 
rious ;  but  whilst  he  never  failed  to 
impress  others  with  a  sense  of  his 
superiority,  his  excellent  spirit  and 
temper  compelled  ihcra,  to  mingle 
esteem  with  their  admiration.  At 
this  time  he  had  a  stammering,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  a  hesitating  mode 
of  proncinciation,  which,  though 
never  very  unpleasant,  and  probably 
the  effect  of  modest  timidity,  and 
not  of  any  natural  impediment  in 
tiie  organs  of  speech,  was  so  effec- 
tually cured  by  time  and  care^  that 
afterwards  it  became  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  perceptible. 

*'  The  Academy  at  Pforzheim, 
under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  George  Simlerus,  was 
highly  celebrated.  |  Siralcrus  was 
distinguished  by  his  classical  learn- 
ing. He  afterwards  became  a  law^ 
yer  of  considerable  eminence,  and  a 
tcciujcr  on  jurisprudence  at  Tubiu- 


gen.  At  Pforaheim^  Melandboo 
vas  introduced  to  the  ifeady  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  he  pcoie* 
cuted  witb'great  diligence  andpio- 
portionate  success.  His  brcdier 
George  and  his  uncle  John  were  his 
school -fellows,  and  ihey  all  lodged 
together,  at  the  house  of  a  rcktioD, 
who  was  sister  to  John  Keucblin. 
This  elegant  scholar,  known  to  the 
learned  by  the  name  of  Capnio,  was 
a  native  of  Pforzheim,  and  succes- 
s.vely  a  teacher  of  languages  at 
Bazil  and  at  Orleans.  His  mind, 
naturally  vigorous  and  industnoody 
cultivated,  became  a  storehouse  of 
various  erudition.  He  was  tlie  Tt« 
storer  of  letters  in  Germany,  and 
the  anthor  of  several  treaties  od  I 
philosophy.. 

"  Reuchlin,  or  Capnio,  took  par- 
ticular notice  oi  the  three  lads  wb© 
were  inmates  at  bis  sister's,  and 
frequently  questioned  them  about 
their  put  suits  at  school  The  %t*  \ 
nius  of  Philip  could  not  remain  long  j 
undetected  by.  so  diligent  an  in- 
quirer and  8o  zealous  a  friend  to 
literature.  His  prompt  and  acco- 
rate  replies,  indicating  the  rare 
combination  of  a  studious  habit 
with  an  extraordinary  talent,'  in- 
stantly won  his  aftections,  and  led 
him,  in  some  degree,  to  prognosti- 
cate his  future  proficiency.  To 
testify  his  regard  and  to  cocounigc 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  lite* 
rary  studies,  Capnio  presented  Philip 
with  several  books ;  amongst  the 
rest  an  enlarged  Greek  Grammar 
and  a  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon. 
This  was  a  powerful  stiroultis  to 
his  ardent  mind,  and,  dissatisfied 
with  the  mere  performance  of  hi* 
ordinary  exercises,  he  began  to  io' 
dulge  his  genius  in  |X)eticaI  compo- 
sidou.  Although  he  possessed  sulfi- 
cient  inclination,  yet  he  conW  wt 
command  Icisuoe  zx  wy  sub«*qu«nj 
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period  of  bit  life  to  devote  bicmelf 
much  to  this  fascinating  art ;  but 
be  wrote  several  epigranos,  epitaphs, 
prologues,  and,  occasionally,  poe- 
tical epistles  to   hid  ^riencls  i  and 
some   very  .  excellent    judges,    to 
whom  may  be  added  e?en  the  fasti- 
dioos  Julius  Caesar  §cali^r,  have 
commended  bis  verses.     Probably 
the  efforts^  of  bb  premature  age  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  resembled 
the    frequent    productions  of   the 
same  period,  by  youths  of  ability 
at  school.     He   wrote  also  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  a  humourous 
piece  in  the   form  of  a  comedy, 
whicK  he  dedicated  to  Capnio,  to 
testify  the  sense  he  entertained  of 
bis  truly  parental  kindness,  and  en- 
gaged his  schooUfellows  to  perform 
it  in  bis  presence.     It  was  upon  this 
occasion  liis  patron  and  friend  gave 
him   the   nnoie   of  Melancthon,  a 
Greek  term  of  similar  signification 
with  the  German   word   Schwa rt- 
zcrd«   .This  method  of  substitutiui> 
sonorous  Greek  appellations  for  their 
proper  fnamcs,  was  at  that  period  a 
very  common  practice  amongst  ihe 
learned.     Thus  Reuchlin  from  the 
German  word  Reuch,  smoak,  was 
changed    by  Herniolaus    Barbarus 
into  Capnio,  a  term  of  similar  im- 
port. 

**  Melancthon  appears  to  have 
cherished  a  high  regard  for  his 
early  preceptors,  and  to  have  re- 
tained it  through  life.  His  amiable 
spirit  never  undervalued  the  merit 
of  other.i,  nor  forgot  their  claims 
upon  his  gratitude.  In  one  of  his 
writings,  referring  either  jo  Hun- 
garus  or  Simlerus,  he  says,  "  My 
preceptoi^  was  an  excellent  gram- 
marian, who  took  pains  to  make 
me  uqderstand  the  construction  of 
every  sentence,  giving  me  thirty  or 
forty  verses  at  a  time  to  construe. 
He  would  not  allow  me  to  slur  any 


thing  over,  and  as  ofCen  as  I  biuB-* 
dened,  he  would  correct  me,  •  but 
with  a  proper  degree  Of  moderatioo. 
Thus  I  4eamt  the  grammatical  part 
of  language.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  of  men.  He  loved,  me  as  a 
sol),  and  I  him  as  a  father;  alid 
we  shall  soon  meet,  I  trust,  m 
eternal  life  !  Yes— I  was  truly  at- 
tached  to  him,  although  be  were 
somewhat  severe;  yet  severity  I 
cannot  call  it,  but  rather  fatherly 
correction  to  stimulate  me  to  dilU 
gence.** 

''  After  a  residence  of  nearly  tw<r 
years    at    Pforzheim,    Melancthon 
was  »ent  by  his  mother  and  the  ref- 
lation who  superintended  bis  edu* 
cation,  to  the  University  of  Hei- 
delberg 5   formerly  the  metropoliiy 
now  the  second  town,  of  the  lower 
Palatinate,   and  the  birtb-pltfce  of 
his  father.      He  was  matriculated 
on  the  i3ih  of  October,  in  the  year 
1509,  the  twelfth  of  his  age.     Thb 
University    was  highly   celebrated 
for  its  various  professors  in  the  dif« 
ferent  branches   of  learning,  who 
were  soon  attracted  not  only  by  the 
extraordinary  progress  and  amiable 
disposition    of  their   young  pupil, 
but  by  his  zealous  eflorts  to  excite 
bis  fellow  students  to  the  more  dili- 
gent cultivation  of  polite  literature. 
Conscious  of  his  own  mental  supe- 
riority, he  felt  no  envious  appreben* 
sion  of  their  outstripping  him  ;  or, 
if   they  bad,   bis  future,  character, 
renders  it  evident,  that   he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  rejoice  in  their 
success.     It  was  impossible  that  the 
union  of  so  much  application  with 
so  much  talent  should  fail  of ,  pro* 
ducing  great  results.     He  was  ac- 
cordingly soon  looked  up  to  as  a 
first-rate  youth,  and  'though  but  a 
lad  was  employed  to  compose  most 
t)f  the   public  harangues  and»  dis- 
courses of  eloquence  that  were  de- 
livered 
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Ibperod  in  the  UniverfiCf » aod  wrote 
toole  thin^  even  ibr  the  profess<irs 
tlRiDflehres.  He  was  b\§o  entmsted 
with  the  edncBtion  of  the  two  sons 
of  CoQiit  Leonitein.  His  *  profi* 
cienc/  in  the  Greek  was  so  re- 
markabley  that  eren  at  this  eaiif 
age  be  composed  rudiments  of  the 
IfUigtiage  which  were  afterwards 
^blisl^. 

**  Daring  his  residence  at  Hetdel- 
bergt  Melancthon,  who  was  so 
eoiineotly  formed  for  fiiendship^ 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  several 
persons  of  merit.  Among;  these 
were  Wirophelingus,  Stormios,  Grau- 
IheraSy  and  SorbilJus.  He  was  an 
inmste  of  the  well-known  Psillas,  a 
man  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
bis  wisdom^  virtue  and  benevolence, 
and  for  many  years  the  brightest  or- 
Dtment  of  the  academy. 

•'  Heidelberg  had  not  the  honour 
of  educating  Mela ncthon  more  than 
three  years.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
feeble  constitution,  and  the  situation 
of  the  place  did  not  appear  to  agree 
with  him.  This  circumstance^  toge- 
ther with  a  severe  disappointment 
he  suffered  in  being  refused  a 
higher  degree  in  the  university  than 
he,  had  hitherto  obtained,  solely,  as 
it  was  alleged,  on  account  of  his 
jrooth,  determined  him  to  remove 
to  Tubingen,  a  town  on  the  Neckar, 
in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg.  The 
onivtnity  was  daily  increasing  ia 
niputation,  and  he  entered  it  in  the 
month  of  September,  15 12.  It 
had  been  founded-  by  Prince  Eber- 
hard  I.  about  five  and  thirty  years 
before,  who  had  been  carefulto 
procure  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
the  time  for  professors  in  every 
branch  of  literature  and  theology. 
I  "  At  Tubingen  onr  aspiring  youth 
attended  all  the  different  professors 
of  classical  and  polite  learning,  de- 
voting himself  especially  to  mathe- 


matics, 5i>i^>pro^i0Q^«  logic,  me^r- 
cine  and  theology.  In  medicine  be 
studied  Galen  so  tborooghly,  dat 
be  could  repeat  the  greatest  part  of 
his  treatises;  and  aithoagh  theo- 
)ogy>  as  it  was  then  taught,  coo- 
sisted  in 'little  else  than  scholastic 
subtleties,  knotty  qnestions,  anto- 
telligtble  jargon,  and  absurditte 
compounded  of  superstition  sad 
profmeness,  he  began  to  be  mocb 
devoted  to  the  more  sober  and  n- 
tional  part  of  it.  Here  be  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Oecolaropt- 
dius,  who  was  his  senior  by  screnl 
years ;  and  as  he  mentions  in  ooe 
of  his  letters,  they  used  to  read 
Hesiod  together.  But,  of  "all  the 
professors,  Henry  Bebelius,  distni- 
guished  for  his  skill  in  history,  John 
Brassicanns,  John  Stofllemss  in  the 
mathematical  department, and  Fno< 
cis  Stadianus,  the  public  lecturer 
on  Aristotle,  appear  to  hare  at- 
tracted his  highest  esteem.  Hehas 
mentioned  the  two  latter  in  parti- 
cular with  applattse  and  alftctfoa 
in  his  writings,  Stofflerus  liad  for 
many  years  the  sole  cace  of  calco- 
lating  and  arranging  the  calendar,  > 
task  which  Melancthon  aflhasi  ^ 
executed  with  great  labour  and 
with  equal  skill.  '«  Had  it  not 
been,**  says  he,  ''  for  Us  iodctol- 
gable  apfdication,  we  flfaoold  have 
known  nothing  of  the  distiocdoa 
of  times  and  the  chaoges  of  di^ 
months — nor  of  the  seasons  fee 
ploughing,  sowing,  pUnting  ui 
othcF  agricultural  pursoits,  nor  of  a 
variety  of  other  useful  and  infe- 
nious  arts."  He  addrcsaes  him  ip 
the  dedication  or  preface  to  «• 
public  oration  on  the  Liberal  Arti, 
in  these  terms  :  "  I  am  indebted  to 
yoor  kindness  not  only  for  what  I 
knovir,  but  for  what  I  am  desirooi 
of  knowing  5  and  I  am  desiroos  9 
knowing    whatever   becomes  rat» 

How 
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How  can  I  nafScicDdj  testify  mj 
j^ard  and  adoMration  for  one  who, 
during  the  manj  jears  in  which  he  • 
has  diligently  investigated  the  ab- 
struse ports  of  mathematical  science, 
h^s  been  constantly  stimnlating  the 
stndious  in  general,  and  myself  in 
particular,  by  every  mark  of  kind- 
jpess,  to  parsoe  an  honourable  re- 
nown. Francis  Stadianos  he  de- 
scribes in  the  strongest  terms: 
''  He  was  a  man  ef  learning,  and 
lited  Ml  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
serve the  affection  of  all  the  learned 
and  the  good  r 

''  Melanctbon  bad  not  yet  attained 
tha  age  of  seventeen  when  he  was 
created  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  or 
Master  of  Arts.  This  took  place 
on  the  a5th  of  January,  in  the  yenr 
1513^  when  he  immediately  com- 
menced a  course  of  private  tuition ; 
but  not  long  aflSerwards  he  became 
a  public  lecturer  at  Tubingen.  Ge- 
neral admiration  was  soon  excited 
by  the  profound  knowledge  and 
eiegaAt  taste  he  disaovered  in  the 
Latin  classics.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  time  was  occupied  every 
day  in  delivering  public  lectures, 
which  were  not  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  learned  languages,  but  em- 
braced an  extraordinary  variety  of 
subjects,  as  rhetoric,  logic,  ethics, 
mathematics  and  theology.  At  the 
same  time  he  particularly  directed 
the  attention  of  his  scholars  to  the 
.classical  compositions  of  Virgil,  Te- 
rence, Cicero,  Livy  and  the  Greek 
writers.  He  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  restorer  of  Terence,  whose 
poetical  compositions,  through  the 
Ignorance  of  his  transcribers  and 
publishers,  had  hitherto  appeared 
only  in  a  prosaic  dress.  Melancthon, 
having  reduced  them  to  a  proper 
arrangement,  presented  them  to 
the  public  in  their  present  form. 
In  this  labour  he  shewed  his  discri- 


mlnatien  and  taste  1  for  C!cem  eck- 
logizes  Terence  both  for  the  parity 
of  his  diction  and  th^  beauty  of  bis 
compositions,  represeotipg  them  .as 
the  rule  and  staodard  ef  the  lati- 
gnage. 

<«  This  bright  ster  in  the  litefvy 
hemisphere,  the  t>righter  for  the 
profound  darkness  which  sunxmnd* 
ed  it,  could  not  fail  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  great  men  of 
the  age.  So  earhr  as  the  year  1  jrj 
the  sagacious  and  learned  Erasotma 
of  Rotterdam^  exclaimed  in  terms 
of  rapturous  admiration,  **  At  Denm 
immortalem  quam  nod  spent  dese 
prsebet  admodum  etiam  adoleaoona 
et  pene  puer,  Philippnsille  Melanc- 
thon, utraque  literatura  pene  ex 
aequo  suscipiendus !  Quod  inven* 
tionis  acumen !  Quae  sermonii^  pu« 
ritasl  Quanta  reconditarura  rerum 
roemoria  1  Quam  varisc  lectio ! 
Quam  verecunda  regiaeque  prorsus 
indolis  festivitas !"  f,  e.  "  What 
hopes  may  we  not  conceive  of 
Philip  Melancthon,  though  as  yet 
very  young,  and  almost  a  boy,  but 
equally  to  be  admired  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  both  languages!  What 
quickness  of  invention  1  What  pu- 
rity of  diction  1  What  vastness  of 
memory !  What  variety  of  reading ! 
What  a  modesty  and  gracefulness 
of  behaviour !  and  what  a  princely 
mindr*  A  eulogium  so  remarka- 
ble, and  bestowed  by  such  a  man, 
on  a  stripling  of  only  eighteen,  was 
surely  no  inconsiderable  testimony 
to  his  wonderful  merit. 

"  Nor  was  this  the  only  occasioi^ 
on  which  this  accomplished  scholar 
expressed  his  admiration.  His 
works  abound  with  similar  enco- 
miums: it  will  be  sufficient  to 
select  two  or  three.  Writing  to 
Oecolampadius  he  says,  *^  Of  Me- 
lancthon I  have  already  the  highest 
opinion,  and  cherish  the  most  mag- 
nificent 
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nificent  hopes :  so  muclr  w,  that  I 
dm  persuaded  Christ  designs  this 
youth  to  excel  us  all :  be  will  to- 
tally eclipse  ErastQUs  !'*— Mosella- 
nus  having,  inierccded .  wjth  him 
AspoD  occasiou  of  some  injurious  re- 
ports that  bad  been  'Circulated  re- 
spectipg  the  renr^arks  of  Melancthon  ' 
upoo  his  paraphrase  on  the  New 
Teslaonent,  and  implored  him  not 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  unfavourably 
impressed  by  them — Erasmus  re-- 
pliedj  **  Philip  Melancthoo  is  in 
no  need  of  my  patronage  or  de- 
fence." In  a  letter  which  Erasmus 
addressed  to  him,  he  concludes 
thus,  '*' Farewell,  most  learned  Me- 
lancthon, use  all  thine  energies  that 
the  splendid  hopes  which  Germany 
conceives  of  thy  genius  anc)  thy 
piety  may  not  only  be  equallrd,  but 
exceeded/'  On  another  occasion, 
in  a  letter  to  Julius  Pflug,  the  cele- 
brated counsrllor  of  George,  duke 
of  Saxony 4  he  gives  Melancthon 
this  character :  "  He  not  only  ex- 
cels in  learning  and  eloquence,  but 
by  a  certain  fatality  is  a  general  fa- 
vourite. Honest  and  candid  men 
are  fond  of  him,  and  even  his 
adversaries  cannot  hate  him  !** 
•'  Happy,"  exclaims  Dr.  Jortin, 
*'  is  the  person  whom  this  descrip- 
tion suits  I  It  is  not  safe  to  attack 
him  3  the  public  will  revenge  his 
wrongs  and  take  his  part  against 
you  r*  Scckendorf  remarks,  that 
were  the  various  eulogies  which 
literary  men,  and  even  religious  op- 
ponents have  pronounced  upon  Me-, 
l^ncthon  to  he  collected  together, 
they  would  fill  a  very  considerable 
volu.ne. 

To  a  much  earlier  period,  proba- 
b,ly,  may  be  referred  the  oration 
naentioned  in  a  very  curious  passage 
of  one  of  Hugh  Latimer's  sermons, 
•  which  evinces  the  astonishing  cela- 
bnty  of  this  youtbfiil  scholar   and 


reformer,  '^  Heris  I  ba^  occBstoir 
to  tell  you  a  story  which  happened 
at  Cambridge.  Master  Biiney,  (or 
rather  Saint  Bilney  that  su&red 
death  for  God^s  word  sake,)  the 
s^me  Bilney  was  the  instrument 
whereby  God  called  me  to  know- 
ledge, tor  I  may  thank  him,  next  to 
God,  for  that  knowledge  that  I 
have  in  the  word  of  God.  For  I 
was  as  obsfiuaieii  Papist  as  any  was 
in  England,  insomuch  that  wheo  I 
should  be  n^ade  Batcbelor  of  Divi- 
nity, my  whole  oration  went  agaiosC 
Phillippe  Melancthon  and  agaiast 
his  opinions.  Bilney  hearde  mee  at 
that  time  and  perceived  that  I  was 
zealous  without  knowledge :  and 
bee  came  lo  me  afterward  in  my 
study,  and  desired  mee  for  God's 
sake  to  lieare  bis  coufessiob :  I  did 
so — and  to  say  the  very  truth,  bf 
his  confession  I  learned  more  thaa 
before  in  many  yea  res.  So  from 
that  lime  forward  I  begunoe  to  smell 
the  word  of  God,  and  forsooke  the 
tchoole  doctoi%  and  such  fooleries." 

''  The  same  Latimer  afterwards 
said,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
Edward  VL  who  ex|)ected  him  in 
England,  "  I  hear  say  Mr.  Me- 
lancthon, that  great  clerk,  sboolJ 
come  hither.  I  would  wish  bim, 
and  such  as  he  is,  two  hundred 
pounds  a. year.  The  king  should 
never  want  it  in  his  coffers  at  the 
year's  end." 

"  Melancthon  took  upon  himiclf 
the  laborious  task  of  revising  the 
works  published  by  Thomas  An- 
shelmus,  a  noted  printer  at  Tubin- 
gen. The  greatest  part  of  his  time, 
not  immediately  devoted  to  his  pra- 
fessional  duties  or  his  private  studies, 
was  bestowed  in  editing  a  ponder- 
ous folio  work  of  NauclerMi,  to 
which  a  preface  was  prefixed  by 
Capnio.  Originally,  it  was,  in  fac^ 
nothing  but  .a    confused  heap  o» 
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hVIm,  mingled  with  historical  facts; 
and  Melanctbon  bestowed  a.  labour 
upon  it  very  disproportionate  to  its 
intriostc  merits  in  arrangiog,  cor- 
recting^ purifying,  and  almost  re* 
writing  it.  in  this  ca^e  we  can 
only  praise  him  for  his  industry. 

'/During  his  residence  ai  Tubin- 
gen,'be  had  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering essential  service  to  his  early 
friend  and  patron  Reucblin^  or 
Capnio^  who  was  involved  in  a  dis- 
agreeable contention  with  certain 
ecclesiastics.  It  happened  thus. 
The  divines  and  monks  of  Cologne, 
instigated  by  a  Jew  of  the  name  of 
Pfefferkorn,  who  had  professed 
Christianity,  obtained  an  edict  from 
the  emperor  to  authorise  them  to 
burn  all  the  Jewish  writings  as 
heretical,  excepting  the  Bible.  The 
Jews  instantly  implored  the  empe- 
ror to  suspend  his  order  till  these 
books  had  been  examined  by  a  com- 
petent conomittee  of  learned  men. 
To  this  very  reasonable  petition  he 
consented.  Capnio,  who  had  pro- 
secuted the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
langoage  under  some  learned  Jews, 
both  at  Vienna  and  at  Rome,  and 
who  bad  become  conversant  with 
the  Cabalistic  writings,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  elector  of  Mentz  to 
be  an  arbitrator  in  the  controversy. 
Having  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
no  other  books  should  be  destroyed 
bat  such  as  were  found  to  be.  writ- 
ten expressly  against  Jesus  Christ, 
the  emperor  approved  the  decision, 
and  restored  the  books  to  the  Jews. 
At  this  the  monks  and  inquisitors  of 
Cok)gne  were  violently  exasperated, 
and  not  only  loaded  him  with  in- 
vectives, but  used  every  means  to 
induce  the  court  of  Rome  to  pursue 
Vufi  with  the  thunder  of  excommu- 
RicatioQ.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
Melanctbon  was  of  essential  nse  to 
his  friend»  md  frequent  conferences 


took  place  between  tkem,  both  at 
Tubingen  and  at  Stutgard,  the  place 
where  Capnio  reskled.  Neither  the 
advice  nor  the  zealobs  efforts  of  a. 
warm  friendship  were  wanfting  in 
his  defence,  which,  co-operating 
with  his  high  literary  reputation^ 
the  result  was,  the  honourable  ac* 
quittal  of  Capnio.  This  celebrated 
character  died  very  poor  at  the  age 
of  sixty- seven.  '*  On  account  of 
his  virtue  and  merit,"  says  Melanc« 
thon,  "  his  memory  ought  to  be 
cherished.  He  served  his  country 
with  great  diligence  and  judgment> 
promoted  assiduously  the  Hebrew, 
language,  so  important  to  the 
church,  lived  in  a  moderate  manner, 
and  was  bountiful  to  the  necessitous, 
especially  to  scholars.  His  candour 
was  remarkable,  and  he  was  devoid 
of  envy  and  malevolence.  For 
these  reasons  he  was  much  esteemed 
by  learned  men."' 

"  One  of  the  earliest  of  Melanc« 
thon*s  productions,  now  extant,  if 
an  oration  on  the  Liberal  Arts,  de** 
livcred  at  Tubingen  in  the  year 
1517,  at  twenty  ycgrs  of  age.  It 
indicates  the  elegance  of  his  mind 
and  the  variety  of  his  reading.  Af- 
ter a  suitable  introduction,  he  relates 
the  classical  story  of  the  seven*" 
stringed  lyre,  and  the  origin  of  the 
liberal  arts.  The  oration  proceeds 
with  a  detail  of  these  arts  and  a 
brief  recital  of  their  origin  and  pro*  - 
gress.  It  glows  with  animation  as 
it  approaches  the  close,  f'  LeC  the 
example  of  those  illustrious  persona 
who  surround  me,  inspire  you.  Be 
animated  by  the  great  and  glorious 
expectations  of  your  country,  atid 
apply  the  utmost  vigour  of  your 
minds  to  what  you  know  to  be  o£ 
pre-eminent  importance,  the  attain- 
ment of  sound  learning  and  real 
virtue.  Do  not  be  seduced  from 
this  noble  course  by  flattering  plea- 
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sores  or  by  evil  Maoiples.  Let  no 
dishopourable  prtticipte  iDfludnGe 
joor  mindf  $  and  that  I  call  disbo* 
iioarable  wbidi  divert*  yoa  from 
the  literary  piirauiti  and  from  the 
sacred  studies  to  which  you  are 
devoted.'* 

*'  Considering  the  very  important 
part  Melancthon  was  destined  to 
act  in  the  reformation^  it  would  be 
pleasing,  'were  it  possible,  to  trace 
the  formation  of  his  religious  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  thinking  with 
at  muoh  exactness  as  we  are  able  to 
detail  his  liteirary  career.  The  his- 
tory of  piety  is  even  more  inter^cst-* 
ing  than  the  history  of  genios.  To 
discriminata  with  accuracy  the  dif- 
f^nt  states  of  the  rnind^  to  ascer- 
tain the  clianges  of  feeling  at  suc- 
cessive periods  of  early  life,  to  wit- 
ness at  once  the  progressive  esta- 
bltahmeht  of  moral  character  and 
the  developement  of  intellectual 
capacity,  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
highly  instructive.  Melancthon  was 
efidowed  with  a  soul  formed  of  the 
£nest  materials,  cast  in  the  gentlest 
moulds  and  ever  ready  to  listen 
with  attention  to  reason  and  argu- 
ment; but  in  proportion  as  the 
original  prejudices  of  education  had 
efitrenche'd  themselves  in  a  mind 
delicate,  discerning,  and  ftdl  of  sen- 
slbtlitylike  his«  the  attempt  to  dis- 
possess principles  so>  dear  to  him, 
must  have  tieen  ditiicult  and  hazard^ 
ous.-  It  is  long  before  one,  so  cen- 
stttttted,  can  renounce  what  has 
been  held  sacred  ;  then,  not  with- 
out obvious  and  substantial  reasons. 
Olitnoe  is  easily  taken  at  the  first 
and  most  distant  appearances  of 
,  what  is  deemed  error,  and,  under 
favouring  circtimstances,  in  »n  un- 
enlightened age,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  superstition  is  the  natural 
Fbiult.  Melancthon  expresses,  on 
ooa  occasion^  the  pungent  sorrow 


wbioh  ttie  re^oibcUon,  (if  bii  hmm 
zeal  in  the  idolatrous  aorvlcH  of 
the  Catholic  ehorcb  oocwMed.  It 
is  easy  to  believe^  theii^rfi  thst 
he  must  have  endured  aMoysacrst 
conflicts,  mapy  h«Brt-«ending  strog* 
gles,  previously  to  hla  sepantton 
from  that  cooamunion.  The  oa^j 
illustrative  fact  that  has  been  tfaat- 
mitted  to  os  afibrds  soree^  good  evi- 
dence that  his  convictions  dngiltttcd 
in  the  best  manner,  and  that  Ui 
early  religious  views  were  derived 
from  the  only  pure  source  of  ia* 
struction.  Capnio  having  preseoQad 
him  with  a  small  bible  which  hai 
been  recently  printed  at  Basil*  by 
the  well-known  John  Frofaeniui, 
or  Froben,  Melancthon  acawtometf 
himself  to  write  down  upon  die 
margin  such  explanatory  hints  aarf 
such  useful  illustrations  of  paftionlsr 
passages,  as  either  occurred  to  bis 
own  reflections  or  could  becolisatdl 
from  the  di^rent  ancient  wifosni 
With  whose  works  he  was  od»- 
versant;  a  practice  which  at  inrt 
proves  the  diligent  attcatieo  be 
began  to  pay  to  the  sacred  ulimn. 
This  Bible  was  his  constant  €001** 
panion.  Wherever  be  wtat  Jit 
never  £ii1ed  to  carry*  it  with  him, 
and  during  the  public  servko  at 
church  he  constantly  held  k  in  Im 
hand,  to  direct  and  enliven  bis  de^ 
votions.  This  practico  ibndsM 
au  occasion  to  his  bigotted  nd  aa 
less  malignant  adversaries,  wta^l^r* 
ceived  he  made  uee  of  a  voIubm  af 
a  different  sixe  from  the  pttjw- 
book,  to  represent  him  aa  engigsi 
in  reading  even  in  the  public  etaffbi 
what  was  very  improper  both  to  tlie 
occasion  and  the  place  !  No  eArH 
were  omitted  to  rmder  himedioas: 
but  envy  and  persecution  waged  an 
unequal  war,  and  were  defeated: 

<'  The  spirit  manifested  bf  Ibese 

rdigiana  barbariana^n  tftisaMsioa, 

paefeMly 
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^rfectly  harmonised  with  tbe  lan- 
giaage  of  one  of  tbe  monkish  fra- 
(ernity^  whose  preposterous  igno- 
raoce  and  bigotry  have  furnislied  a 
stasding  joke  ever  sinice  tbe  refor- 
mation. ''  A  new  language/*  says 
he.  '*  faaa  been  invented,  which  is 
called  \  Greek  ;  guard  carefully 
against  it,  it  irthe  mother  of  ey^ry 
species  of  heresy.  I  observe,  in 
(he  hands  of  a  great  many  people, 
a  book  written  in  this  language, 
whrcii  they  call  the  bJew  Testa- 
tnentj  it  is  a  book  fell  of  thorns 
and  serpents.  With  respect  to 
Hebrew,  it  is  certain,  my  dear  bre- 
thi«n,  that  all  who  learn  it  are  in- 
stantly converted  to  Jodaism." 

'*  Aftef  a  residence  of  about  six 
years,  Melancthon  removed  from 
Tubingen  to  the  University  of  Wit- 
teraberg,  the  metropolis  of  (he 
circle  of  upper  Saxony.  In  this 
situation  he  was  immediately  intro- 
duced into  a  scene  of  great  labour 
and  extensive  usefulness.  "*  This  uni- 
vewity  was  founded  so  recently  as 
the  year  1502,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  elector  Frederic,  who  spared 
no  pains  to  advance  it  to  respecta- 
bility and  distinction.  The  licence 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
the  b^ill  granted  by  the  Pope,  for 
\>A  establishment,  are 'Still  extant. 
The  celebrity  of 'Melancthon,  sc-' 
conded  by  the  powerful  recommen- 
dation of  Capnio,  induced  the 
Elector  to  determine  upon  giving 
him  employment  in  the  university. 
Several  letters  were  interchanged 
on  the  subject,  and  the  result  was, 
tbe  formal  appointment  of  Melanc- 
thon to  \h€  Greek  professorship. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Capnio  applied 
lo  him  with  prophetic  accuracy  the 
ilsmarkable  language  of  Jehovah  to 
Ailraham :  "  Get  Uiee  out  of  thy 
obuntry,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
ftom  thy;  father's  house,  unto  a  land 


that  I  will  shew  thee  .....  and  I 
will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing  :*' 
adding,  '^  this  accords  with  the 
presentiment  of  my  mind ;  and  thus 
I  hope  it  will  be  with  thee  here- 
after, my  Philip,  my  care,  and  my 
comfort!"  Hewcnt  to  Wittemberg 
on  the  25th  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  15 18,  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
one.  His  name  is  inserted  in  the 
documents  of  the  university  with 
marked  distinction. 

"  The  general  sensation  excited 
at  Tubingen  on  this  occasion  ma)t 
be  imagined  from  the  language  of 
Simlertts.  *'  The  whole  city  la*, 
mented  his  departure.  No  one  can 
conceive  or  estimate  how  much  the  ' 
academy  lost  of  distinction  and  of 
em5lnment  when  he  departed.'* 
His  journey  was  performed  on 
horseback,  by  way  of  Nuremberg 
and  Leipsic ;  and  he"  availed  him* 
self  of  the  opportunity  of  contract- 
ing a  friendship  with  Picamcrus, 
Mosellanus,  Camiciaous  and  other 
eminent  characters. 

*'  Upon  the  fourth  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Wittemberg  he  com- 
menced hb  public  duties  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  customary  mode  of 
delivering  afn  oration,  which  aW 
tracted  ah  unusual  degree  of  ap- 
plause. Luther  is  lavish  in  hit 
commendations,  and  in  a  letter  adv 
dressed  to  Spalatine  he  says  that  it 
was  inconceivably  learned  and  ele- 
gant, and  excited  such  universal 
admiration,  that  every  one  forgot 
the' comparative  meanness  of  Me-  . 
lancthon's  personal  appearance.  In 
consequence  of  his  settlement  ai 
Wittemberg,  immense  numbeiH 
crowded  to  the  university,  and  his 
audience  sometimes  amounted  t6 
fifteen  hundred  persons.  He  had 
the  honour  of  beings  Luther's  irw- 
stractor  in  the  Greek  language.*' 

C  2  DOMXSTIC 
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S    ihc     Iravcllf'r    at    *'  the 

_  sweet  approach  of  cv*n,'* 

hastens  from  iDcessant  toils  and 
conflicting  elements,  to  the  shelter 
of  some  hospitable  roof,  wberc« 
amidst  the  cheerfulness  and  comfort 
of  the  social  circle,  he  forgets  past 
difficulties  and  is  strengthened  for 
future  exertion  ;  sn  we  may  now 
be  permitted  to  retire  for  a  season, 
from  the  iborny  paths  and  stormy 
atmosphere  of  polemical  discussion^ 
to, the  bowers  of  domestic  peace. 

*'  Although  from  the  peculiarity 
of  circumstances  which  surrounded 
Mclancthcn,  and  the  important 
period  in  which  he  lived,  we  are 
naturally  anxious  to  trace  his  public 
career,  and  follow  him  through  the 
principal  Fccnes  of  an  active  )ifc, 
yet  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  biography, 
it  will  be  proper  to  turn  aside  for  a 
nioment  to  visit  him  in  the  recesses 
of  privacy,  by  this  means  aiming  to 
impart  various  instruction,  as  well 
a^  to  prepare  artiuscment, 

*'  Few  persons  can  claim  to  rank 
amongst  distinguished  scholars  or 
professors,  and  fewer  still  are  des- 
tined by  Providence  to  undergo  the 
struggles,  to  encounter  the  rcsist- 
arxc,  and  to  pursue  the  high  and 
holy  course  of  reformers  ;  but  evrry 
one  occupies  m  pla«  e  and  possesses 
an  influence  in  \\\r.  family.  One 
or  otli^r  of  thf.  endcflring  namrs  of 
ifather,  husband,  paicnt,  chHd>  bro- 


ther, sister,  friend,  belongs  to  every 
human  being ;  to  these  different 
relations,  peculiar  and  appropriate 
duties  are  attached,  and  from  tbe 
manner  in  which  they  are  discharg- 
ed or  neglected,  we  have  an  oppor^ 
tunity  both  of  policing  the  acve- 
lopement  of  individual  character, 
and  of  ascertaining  the  principle 
upon  which  the  felicity  or  infelicity 
of  life  in  a  very  considerable  degrw 
depends.  Here  we  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  example,  arising  from 
the  interesting  consideration  (hat 
another  is  acting  in  our  own  circum- 
stances, and  moving  in  a  similar 
sphere  3  and  if  our  pecsonal  iro« 
provcment  be  not  promoted^  whe- 
ther the  example  be  good  or  bad, 
we  must  be. strangely  deficient  io 
moral  taste  and  right  feeling. 

**  The  chief  actors  in  seasons  pf 
great  political  change  or  great  moral 
revolution,  are  unfavourably  situated 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  milder 
graces  3  by  the  collisioo  of  opposing 
parties  and  contradictory  opinionsi 
the  sparks  of  intemperate  anger  are 
too  apt  to  be  struck  out,  and  dif po- 
sitions even  naturally  mild,  bsTe 
sometimes  been  inflamed.  But  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary or  prudent,  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause,  to  suppress  the  rising 
emotions  of  resentment,  and  to 
check  improper  vblence  of  Ian- 
guagc  in  public,  the  rage  of  the 
heart  has  btirst  forth  io  di«  drde 
"  •  -       of 
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of  unrestrained  friendship,  and  dis- 
turbed the.  hour  oF  private  inter- 
.coarae.  Here,  however^  ihe  cha- 
racter of  Melaoctbon  is  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration.  A  meek 
and  quiet  spirit  never  forsook  him. 
He  aiwHjrs  engaged  reluctantly  in 
disputation,  and  was  never  of- sel- 
dom irritated  by  it,  even  in  the 
smallest  degree.  He  harboured  no 
resentments.  When  he  retired  from 
the  field  of  strife,  he  laid  aside  bis 
weapons  and  most,  willingly  re- 
nounced the  glory  of  the  controver- 
sialist, for  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
the  .domestic  mail.  He  did  not 
bring  malevolent  feelings  or  angry 
passions  into  his  family,  for  in  truth 
be  had  none  to  bring.  But  it  would  . 
bo  doing  him  great  injustice  to  re 
present  him  as  a  tame  or  effeminate 
character.  Passions  .  he  had,  but 
they  were*  under  the  due  regulation 
of  reason  and  piety.  Religion  bad 
completed  the  work  of  nature  j  he 
was  kind  and  gentle  upon  principle, 
as  well  as  by  constitution.  If  the 
emotions  of  anger  at  any  time  aros^ 
ia  his  mind,  they  were  instantly 
suppressed  a»a  weakness  unworthy 
of  a  roan,  as  a  sin  unbecoming  a 
JDfanstian. 

*'  In  the  year  1520,  he  married  a 
very  respectable  young  lady  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  principal  families 
in  Wittemberg.  Her  name  was 
Catharine  Crappin,  and  her  father 
-was  a  burgomaster  of  the  town. 
"^Sbe  is  described  by  Camerarius, 
-Virkose  intercourse  with  the  family 
Mtras  such  as  to  afford  him  every 
means  of  correct  information,  as 
a  truly  religious  person,  most  assi- 
duously attentive  to  her  domestic 
cencerns,  extremely  liberal  to  all, 
and  not  only  benevolent  to  the  poor, 
and  even  lavish  of  her  own  means 
of  supplying  them,  bui^  urgent  with 
ptbers  wbooi  she  could  9t  any  time 


inflaencb  to  minister  to  their  necr«?- 
sitics.  With  eminent  piety  of  spirit 
she  united  great  purity  of  manners, 
and  avoided  all  extravagance  in 
dress  and  all  luxuiy  in  food.  No- 
thing could  be  more  congenial  to 
the  taste  of  Mela  net  hon,  who  was 
never  captivated  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  pleasure,  nor  seduced  by 
the  charms  of  sensuality.  ,In  a  letter 
to  Langins,  dated  in  November,  he 
speaks  of  her  in  terms  of  high 
regard,  as  possessed  of  a  flisposilion 
and  manners  which  entirely  corre- 
sponded with  his  wishes :  and  he 
represents  his  marriage  as  the  result 
of  serious  delit>eration,  and  con- 
formably to  the  advice  of  his  friends. 
Seldom  have  two  individuals  be- 
come more  completely  one  in  spirit 
and  character,  and  seldom  has  the 
marriage  contract  been  more  firmly 
sealed  by  mutual  attachment.  Rea- 
son, religion,  and  love,  presided 
over  their  happy  union,  and  con- 
firmed their  solemn  voWs. 

'*  During  this  year  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and 
so  indefatigable  was  he  in  the  re- 
gular discharge  of  this  and  all  his 
aqademical  duties,  that  the  euspen- 
sion  of  the  usual  course  even  for  the 
single  day  of  his  marriage  was  so 
remarkable,  as  to  be  publicly  inti- 
mated in  the  following  curious 
notice. 

A  itudiii  bodle  f«cit  ocia  grata  Ptiiltppui 
Ncc  vobii  Pduli  dogoiata  lacra  Icgel. 

Rc.i  fiotii  your  stuiiict,  Philip  layi  you  may, 
lie '11  read  no  lecturci  on  St.  Paul  to  day. 

Liberality  was  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  mind  of  Melancthon 
and  his  excellent  wife  j  and  this 
was  apparent  both  in  the  common 
acts  of  charity,  and  in  the  more 
diffusive  spirit  of  universal  benevo- 
lence.   Neither  of  them  were  dis- 
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posed  by  oppressive  exacttoiM  or 
parsimooious  care  to  enrich  tbem* 
selves.  They  deeply  syrapathiied 
with  the  feelings  of  the  needy  and 
the  wretched ;  never  being  deaf  Co 
their  importimities,  but  readily  and 
most  liberally  supplying  them  witl| 
money  and  sustenance.  The  ne- 
cessitous might  have  applied  to 
them  the  language  a£  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  church*  with  the 
utmost  propriety.  *'  To  their  power>^ 
jea^  beyond  their  power,  I  bear 
xecorii  they  were  willing  of  them- 
lelvesy  praying  ns  with  much  in- 
Inaty^  that  we  would  receive  the 
gift.*'  The  boose  was  crowded 
with  a  constant  succession  of  com- 
ers and  goers  of  every  age^  sex  ^nd 
condition,  some  pressing  in  to  re- 
ceive, and  others  departing  well 
stored  from  this  ample  repository 
of  kindness  and  bounty.  It  formed 
a  part  of  their  domestic  regulations^ 
never  to  refuse  an  applicant ! 

'*  In  addition  to  those  who  fre- 
quented the  house  to  beg,  the  cele- 
brity of  Melancthon  proved  a  severe 
tax  upon  his  time,  for  multitudes 
resorted  to  him  to  seek  his  advice^ 
to  obtain  recommendatory  letters, 
to  request  the  correction  of  their 
compositions,  to  lay  before  him 
Taripus  coiiipbints,  to  solicit  his 
aid  in  literary  pursuits,  or  perhaps 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  so 
distinguished  a  person ;  all  of  whom 
enjoyed  free  access.  Sometimes 
persons  whom  he  could  not  alto- 
gether approve  would  solicit  his 
valuable  recommendations  $  these 
he  has  been  known  to  dismiss,  witb 
pecuniary  presents,  as  the  best  me- 
^od  which  his  benevolent  spirit 
could  devise,. of  being  released  froni 
fheir  oDwelcome  importunity. 

*'  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
poDCitve  bow  amidst  such  a  pro^ 
fosiQQ  pf  beoevolcace  Mela^tbpa 


could  support  his  own  lMiitty,«3» 
pecially  when  it  Is  rrooileotedy  that 
while  none  were  sent,  anpty  aavayi 
he  not  only  did  not  aim  to  grow 
richer,  but  frequently  rtfused  ibasa 
eDM>lumerit9  which  others  moally 
grasp  after  with  the  utmost  eager« 
nesB.  Instead  of  availing  himarlf 
of  the  influence  of  the  great  with 
whom  be  was  connected  to  advaooa 
htm  to  dignity  and  opulence,  be  was 
known  to  refuse  even  the  praaots 
of  prinoes.  W/ith  an  admirable 
disinterestedness,  he  lectwed  <n 
divinity  and  the  Holy  Scriptarei, 
two  ,wfaole  yean  without  any  sa- 
lary ;  and  when  a .  pension  of  tvo 
hundred  florins  was  assigned  him 
by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  exw 
cused  himself,  by  saying,  *<  I  am 
unable  to  devote  my^lf  to  the  doty 
with  sufficient  attention  and  asd^ 
duity  to  warrant  au  acceptance  ci 
it."  The  Elector,  boweverj  by 
Lutber*s  advice,  intimated  that  it 
would  suffice  to  give  one  or  two 
lectures  in  a  weeki  as  bis  health 
ipight  permit. 

''  At  the  time*  which  will  be 
hereafter  more  particularly  noticed, 
when  the  elector  Maurice  was  de? 
sirous  of  attachipg  Melancthon  to 
his  interests,  he  made  ioqairy  mto 
his  circumstances,  and  whether  h^ 
was  not  in  need  if  apme  peconiafy 
aid.  Upon  bis  dissembling  this, 
the  prince  told  him,  be  wished  b« 
woold  at  least  ask  some  favour,  a«- 
siiring  him  that  whatever  it  might 
be,  it  should  readily  be  granted. 
He  replied,  that  "  he  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  with  hU  salary,  and  was 
not  anxious  for  any  au^^mentatioa 
of  it,  nor  indeed  fof  any  thing  else." 
Maurice  still  cootinued  to  orgehiffli 
and  at  length  he  said,  **  Well,  ti 
your  highneas  requires  aoe  to  »k 
some  favour,  I  ask  ipy  dismiasien/' 
The  prince   ftend   it    neoaMiyi 
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4owe9cr»  to  solicit  kis  contiaoance 
as  hit  professonhip,  adding  to  the 
gontibmea  of  his  coart,  *'  That  he 
had  never  seen  or  experienced  anjr 
thiqg  like  Melancthon*8  conducts 
who  <w«s  not  only  too  disioterested 
lo  ask  ibr  any  thiogi  but  would  not 
eran  aecept  it  when  profiered." 

''  It  is  proper  to  mention,  with 
narked  mpcci,  an  invaluable  aer« 
ranty  of  the  name  oi  John^  who 
fined  with  bini  (Dany  years.     John 
was  a  man   of  tried   honesty  and 
fidelity,  adorning  the  humble  sphere 
m  which  he  moved,  and  very  much 
Moved  by  his  master.     To  his  ma- 
siagement  we  must  in  part  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  mystery  to 
whki^  we  have    alluded,  namely, 
th«  possibility  of  being  so  lavishly 
beHe^-olent  with  such  restricted  and 
apparently  inadequate  means.    The 
whole   duty  of    provisioning    the 
family  was  entrusted  to  this  domes* 
tlc«  whose  care,  assiduity  snd  prn- 
deooe,  amply  justified  the  unbound- 
ed confidence  reposed  in  him.     He 
made  the  concerns  of  the  family 
his  own,  avoiding  all  useless  ex- 
|)eoditure    and    watching   with    a 
jealous  eye  over  his  master  s  pro- 
perty.    He  was  also  the   first  in- 
atiti^tor  of  the  children  in  the  family 
during  their  infancy.    This  merits 
to  he  distinctly  recorded,  not  only 
beeause  such  a  servant  is  a  kind  of 
fATfl  avis  vk  ferris,   but   because, 
a§  in  the  prrsent  instance,  he  may 
cmirlbute  essentially  to  the  general 
I^OOd,  1)y  preventing  the  waste  of 
tllDse  means  which   a  benevolent 
'Sfliifit  will  ever  feel  anxious  to  con- 
aeefaie  to  purposes  of  public  utility. 
Mm  grrtw  old  in  1ms  master's  ser- 
vice, am!  in    the  year   1553,  ex- 
f\t^  in  his  house,  after  the  long 
t^sidcMte  of  almost  thirty-four  years, 
amidst  the  alFectionatc  regrets  of 
l)ie  wliole  family.    He  invited  the 


suademidans  to  bis  funMil^  de)i- 
vered  an  oration  over  his  grave,  and 
composed  the  following  epitaph  for 
his  tombstone : 


Joannci  ptttii  Kicri  diueanf  ab  imdit 

Hoc  arceriitiii  voce,  Phlllf  pe,  tua 
Qiirm  Lomea  eztlii  jiivit  prvnibuaquc  Sdcqtie 

Maa  vere  §nau>  crcdUit  iUe  4e{. 
Iptius  hie  domioM  aepdivit  corpus  inaM| 

Vivit,  ronipcctu  mens  fralturqoc  d«1. 

Jmkated. 

Here  at  a  diatancc  from  hi*  natiwe  Iaa4» 
Came  faithful  John  »c  Pliili^'i  first  eoaiaund| 
Companion  of  bis  txilc,  doubly  dear, 
Who  fn  a  servant  found  a  friend  siocvre— > 
And  more  than  fiietid,  a  man  of  faith  and  i»»y«f , 
Auidooos  soother  of  his  master's  care  ;—'  * 
Here  to  the  worms  his  iifrless  body's  given. 
But  hfa  immortal  soul  lees  God  in  teav^*. 


"  Perhaps  no  one  ever  itteftd^ 
more  scrupuloosly  than  MdandAon 
to  the  injunction. of  Jesus  Chriit, 
"  When  thou  doest  alms,  let  Bot 
thy  left  hand  Icnow  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth  j  that  thy  alms  may  be 
in  secret."  He  was  onostentatioQs 
in  every  thing,  but  especially  ha 
works  of  charity.  Satisfied  trilfc  ^ 
the  approbation  of  conscience  and 
of  God,  he  msi'ifested  no  solicitude 
for  the  applauses  of  men,  and  was 
content  to  do  good  without  bCsug 
praised  for  it.  it  will  be  easy  to 
believe,  that  he  abounded  in  acts 
of  kindness,  which  being  knowti 
only  to  himself,  no  book  records 
excepting  the  rrgisters  of  heaven  ; 
especially  ifihem  it  is  'sbited  from 
unquestionable  authority,  that  On 
several  occasions  when  his  pecuniary 
resources  have  been  completely 
exhausted,  be  would  coi&tiive  to 
supply  the  necessitous  by  privately 
taking  cttp;}  and  mber  vessels  ap- 
propriated to  domestic  use,  to  a 
trader  to  sell,  even  at  a  very  loar 
and  disadvantageous  rate. 

*'  Melancthon  received  maiiy  we- 
senls  of ^oW and  silver  <foin.  'Ihcsh 
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he  weald  often  give  to  the  very  first 
person,  who  from  avarice  or  cu- 
riosity might  bp  induced  to  ask  for 
them  ;  not  from  any  undervalaation 
of   these    ancient  specimens^    but 
simply  from  a  disposition  to  oblige. 
Mere  self-gratification  appears  sel- 
dom to  have  entered  into  his  views, 
much  less  did  such  a  feding  acquire 
aay  degree  of  ascendancy  over  him. 
His  prevailing-  desire  was  to  com- 
municate pleasure  to  others  and  be* 
wiis  satisfied  with  the  feast,  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  feast  which  a 
.  refined  benevolence  can  alone  pro- 
yide  ;  in  which  respect,  it  must  be 
acknowledged^ ,  that  in  a  very  im- 
portant sense  '^  he  fared  sumptu- 
ously   every  day.**     On    one  re- 
markable occasion  when  he  had  ac- 
cumulated   a.   large    collection    of 
, coins  and  curiosities^   he  offered -a 
pertain  stranger  who  seemed  pecu- 
liarly gratified  with  the  sight,   to 
take    any  one    which    he    might 
happen  to  feel  a  wish  to  possess ; 
upon  which,  the  stranger  said,  with 
.  consummate  efirontery,  ''I  have  a 
particular  wish  for  them  all.*'    Me- 
lancthon, though  he  did  not  dis- 
semble bis    displeasure,    neverthe- 
lesa'grantcd  his  unwarrantable  re- 
quest.. 

*'  li  the  pammonious  or  the  pru- 
dent should  be  disposed  to  censure 
this  excessive  and  prodigal  benevo- 
lence, alledging  that  if  it  be  culpa- 
ble to  .*'  withhold,  cnore  than  is 
meet,**  it  is  ^t  least  not  very  lauda- 
ble to  squander  the  gifts  of  provi-' 
dence  indiscriminately  upon  every 
class  of  importunate  beggars ;  be  it 
remembered,  that  there  is  an  essen- 
tial difierence  between  an  obvious 
crime  and  an  apparent  excess  of 
virtue — between  the  conduct  of  the 
spendthrift  and  that  of  the  person 
who  is  lavishly  bountiful.  In  the 
one  you  pprceive  the  Ycry  essence 


of  selfishness^  in  the  other  the  exa« 
berance  of  kindness.  The  one  tires 
only  to  seek  his  own  'gratification; 
self  is  the  end  he  pursues,  afid  the 
contemptible  idol  he  worships ;  no 
sacrifices  ai^  considered  too  costly 
to  be  offered  to  this  paltry  god,  ani 
every  thing  is  rendered  subservieot 
to  this  infamous  idolatry ;  the  other, 
considering  himself  in  some  degree 
the  depo&iiory  and  trustee  of  the 
divine  beneficence,  and  valuing  the 
possessions  of  life  only  so  far  as 
they  provide  for  bis  own  immediate 
necessities,  and  may  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  othen, 
becomes  at  least  -serviceable  to  a 
number  of  his  fellow  creatures^ 
He  feels  the  claims  of  humanity, 
and  fulfils^  the  high  duties  of  a  neigh- 
bour. If  such  a  person  be  a  little 
more  liberal  in  distributing  than  the 
narrow  calculations  of  human  po- 
licy or  prudence  seem  to  admit,  be 
acts  in  conformity  with  the  dictates 
of  a  pure  and  disinterested  bene- 
volence, reaps  a  rich  harvest  of  sa- 
tisfactions* and  manifests  the  spint 
while  he  fulfils  the  pre9epts  pf  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

''  If  it  be  alledged  that  it  is  no 
one*s  duty  to  impoverish  himself  or 
to  injure  his  family,  even  though  it 
be  the  result  not  of  a  selfish  bot-of 
a  benevolent  expenditure,  this  Vi 
conceded — yet  in  the  present  case, 
the  question  does  not  respect  the  . 
waste  of  property  already  possessed, 
but  the  neglect  to  accumulate.  If 
an  individual  be  satisfied  for  him" 
self  with  that  station  of  life  which 
Providence  has  assigned  him,  and 
with  those',  pecuniary  ^  resources, 
small  or  great^  which  he  already 
possesses,  and'  if  he  prefer  using 
that  supply  which  industry,  manual 
or  mental^  procures  for  him,  in 
doing  good  to  others,  instead  of 
aspiring  after  the  greater  honoors 
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«r  embhifaenU  wlibin  his  powf  r-— 
ii  bp  chose  even  to  refuse  tltem 
.wlieD  ofieied,  either  from  an  ap- 
pceheosion  of  moral  danger  or  from 
mere  iDdifference^  will  any  one  re- 
present this  as  culpable  ?  Surely  we 
•ought  rather  to  admire  than  to  cen- 
sure SQcb  conduct^  it  evinces  a 
noble  spirit  of  disinterestedness, 
and  a  glorious  superiority  of  mind 
to  the  attractions  of  earthly  Splen- 
dour^ which  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

"  In  thi^  statement  of  some  of 
the  excellent  qualities  of  Melanc- 
then,  his  extreme  candour  and  kind- 
ness mnst  not  be  overlooked.  He 
was  never  known  to  asperse  any 
one,  either  openljr  or  by  insinuation. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  his  in- 
•  tentioiJ^  thah  to  injure  another's 
character  or  reputation,  and  if  his 
were  attacked,  no  one  could  mani- 
fest '  a  more  exemplary  patience. 
He  not  only  could  not  be  moved  to 
resentment  by  the  misconduct  of 
otfenders,  but  did. not  relax  in  bis 
benevolence  or  familiarity  with 
them.  No  dark  suspicions  perv 
vaded  his  mind,  no  malevolence  or 
envy  disturbed  his  placid  spirit. 
The  calm  summer  of  his  soul  was 
never  beclouded  nor  distracted  with 
tcmpefituoas  passions. 

Sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
others  was  not  among  the  least  of 
his  eminent  qualities,  of  which,  per- 
haps, it  will  be  the  best  possible 
illustration  to  insert  a  translation  of 
one  of  bis  letcers  to  an  afflicted 
friend,  whose  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
a  beloved  child  he  hastened  (the 
moment  he  beard  it)  to  alleviate. 
His'  sentiments  are  to  be  regarded 
as  those  of  the  heart,  and  not  as 
the.' mere  effusions  of  a  formal  or 
complimentary  friendship.  An  af- 
fectionate disposition  may^  and  in- 
cleed  wjll,  by  a  generous  participa- 
fion^  share    anc^er's    woes,  eVen 


though  it  has  not. yet  ta&ted  the  bit- 
.terness  of  bereavement  or  personal* 
affiiction  of  any  kind  ;  bat  in  ordet 
to  afford,  effectual  consolation  $0 
the  mo4irner,  it  seems  requisite  that 
the  person  whose  friendly  spirit 
hastens  to  his  relief,  should  have 
i)een  himself  a  saf&rer,  that  hem^ 
be  duly  qualified  to  select  appro- 
priate language,  and  that  the  dis- 
tressed individual  himself  may  be 
impressed  with  a  consciousness  that 
his  words  are  not  words  of'  course^ 
Experience  is  the  best  of  all  in- 
structors, and  aifliction  superinduces 
a  sensibility,  and  teaches  a  language 
which  cannot  possibly  be  attained 
in  any  degree  of  perfection  by  any 
other  process.  And,  *' As  in  water 
face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart 
of  man  to  man.*'  In  this  view 
Melanctbon  was  likely  to  prove  a 
judicious  as  well  as  a  sympathizing 
friend,  for  during  the  whole  of  bis 
life  he  drank  deep  and  drank  often^ 
of  the  bitter  cup.  The  following 
letter  besides  claims  insertion  tor  its 
excellence,  and  as  it  is  without  date 
may  be  introduced  here  with  pro- 
priety. 

"  To  John   Pfcffenger,  with,  affectionate 

siilutationi. 

*'  God  has  iriTplanted  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  at^Vction  in  man- 
kind, for  the  double  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  human 
society,  and  teaching  us  to  realize 
the  ardour  of  his  love  to  his  own 
Son  and  to  us.  He  tbert-fore  ap^ 
proves  the  affection  we  cherish  for 
our  offspring,  and  the  piety  of  our 
grief  for  their  loss.  Natural  affec- 
tion is  peculiarly  forcible  in  minds 
of  a  superior  order  ^  on  which  ac* 
count,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  loss  of 
your  son-ra  son  too  not  only  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  amiable  disposi- 
tions^ but  of  a  mind  well  stored 
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%jEth  }ilttt«lar6>  not  only  ioelicied 
hf  bii  voy  oooslitutioo  to  mond 
iMbitt,  bnt  UDder  die  ooostaDt  in- 
Auesce  of  trae  religion,  eiul  aU 
im&j  oogaged  in  a  ooaneof  studj 
lo  wbicb  QM  capacity  promised  so 

v«i«ch— the  loM  of  sgch  a  son^  I 
■ry,  most  afiect  yoa  withtlie  deep- 
art  grief  And  be  assured,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  accuse  you  of  weak* 
aess,  on  the  contrary,  I  ackuow*- 
ladge— 'I  commend  your  piety— t 
truly  lament  youi*  persona]  bereave- 
inent  aud  the  publ'c  loss ;  for  I  am 
•pprefaensivc  that  in  these  times 
the  churches  will  feel  the  want 
•f  taacbers  properly  instructed.  But 
yoa  are  well  aware  that  we  are 
pennitted  to  mourn,  though  not 
immoderately.  It  is  certain  that 
tiiese  events  are  under  divine  super- 
kitendance;  it  becomes  us,  there- 
ibre,  to  msnifest  a  due  submission 
of  mind  to  God,  and  quietly  to  re- 
sign ouriehreS  to  his  disposal  in 
every  season  of  adversity. 

•*  I  will  not  now  advert 'to  the 
physical  causes  of  death,  for  though 
naturally  exposed  to  various  dis- 
eases, let  us  rather  regard  the  will 
of  God   in  this  dispensatiQU,  and 

'  not  so  much  our  own  loss ;  and  let 
us  realize  the  blessings  which  in 
being  removed  from  Uiis  afflictive 
life  and  these  calamitous  times  he 
is  called  to  share.  If  we  truly 
loved  him,  we  shall  rejoice  in  his 
bappiness  ;  and  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand Christian  truth,  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  congratulate  him  upon 
Abe  society  of  the  heavenly  assem- 
bly, where  he  no  longer  drinks  the 
sireams  of  knowledge  mingled  and 
polluted  as  they  are  in  the  present 
world,  bat  enjoys  frae  access  to  the 
,  pure  and  infinite  fountain  of  wis- 
skflQ,  holds  intercourje  with  the 
Son  of  God  himself,  the  prophets 
Mid  apostles^  and  with  tncipreisiljle 


delight  joins  in  prairing-fiadlbr  » 
early  an  admiasion  to  tte  itkonSoos 
assembly  3  the  tbdngbt  <d  arlMi 
may  well  enkindle  withia  «  a« 
desire  to  escape  &om  our  eai^ 
Unprisosment. 

**  Perhaps  it  tncreasn  year  im^ 
row  to  recollect  bis  capacity,  hv 
erudition,  bis  virtue  |  and  yoo 
fondly  wish '  for  tiie  charming  CMI- 
pany  of  such  a  mm.  Bot  tlMW  vsiy 
excellencies  themaelvrs  oagbt  to 
diminish  your  regrets,  becaOBs  yea 
know  how  they  contributed  to  lk 
good  of  many  dnrtnc  tbe  sfaoA 
period  of  his  'mortal  life,  so  that  he 
was  not  a  useless  iBCumbranos  apsp 
society.  You  witnesaed  the  evi- 
dences of  his  thriving  piety  in  tUi 
world  of  trial,  whkdi  vvere  but  Ike 
beginnings  of  celeatial  life»  tfd 
proved  that  his  departure  heocs  wii 
only  a  removal  to  the  iiappy  ister- 
course  of  heaven.  In  fact,  as  often 
as  you  reflect  upon  these  qnsKtiH 
of  your  dear  son,  yon  have  reaiOB 
to  be  thankful  to  God,  who  bas 
shewn  such  kindness  both  to  von 
and  to  him,  as  to  confer  opon  etm 
the  greatest  of  all  favours:  for s 
grateful  -mind  will  nsoord  itteities  ss 
well  as  croBSds. 

*'  It  is  becoming,  therefore,  as 
yon  know,  to  be  r«sigtied  to  tbe 
will  of  GTod  who  requiies  os  to 
moderate  our  griefs,  and  to  believe 
that  no  real  evil  has  befellen  your 
son.  Let  these  considerations  afiwl 
you  comfort  and  repress  uotee 
anxiety.  The  minds  of  men  are 
naturally  influenced  by  exaMiples. 
for  it  seems  proper  that  we  shcJtiW 
not  refuse  to  endufe  the  afllctidrts 
incident  to  others,  and  wbidi  SDOit 
,  be  sustained  as  the  .comnMO  lawet 
our  nature,  flow  cokmsitoas  twMt 
the  death  of  Abel  have  appealed  to 
our  first  parenta,  by  tbe  murder  ti 
v^faoa  4beir  ffiws  t^opH  ift  ie^' 
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eooe  id  the  cborch  f  eeontsd  to  be 
cut  off  in  .  regard  to  their,  own 
fmsSXj,  and  bow  much  greater 
caose  for  lorrow  attached  to  them^ 
when  the  human  race  consisted  of 
BO  small  a  number,  than  can  belong 
.  to  you,  who  possess  a  surviving 
hoxAj,  in  which  distinct  evidences 
of  piety  may  be  traced  ?  They  were 
doubly  wounded  by  the  death  of 
one  son,  and  still  more  by  the  wick-  ^ 
edness  of  bis  impious  brother. 
^  ''innumerable  instances  might 
be  adduced  frpm  the  history  of  all 
aget.  Recollect  the  old  Bishop  of 
Aotioch,  whose  three  sons  were 
slma  by  the  tyrant  Dedos,  in  the 
very  presence  of  their  parents,  who 
not  only  witnessed  his  cruel  con« 
doct,  but  exhorted  and  encouraged 
their  children  to  suffer :  after  which, 
their  mother  beheld  the  murder  of 
b«r  husband,  -and  having  embraced 
the  cold  remains  *of  her  children 
9tid  her  husband,  solemnly  com- 
mitted them  to  the  grave. 

'^  You  remember  also,  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Emperor  Mauritius, 
who  stood  a  silent  spectator  while 
his  son  and  daughter  were  slain,  but 
when  the  murderer  appt-oached  his 
wife,  he  exclaimed  amidst  a  flood  of 
tean,  ^'  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
and  upright  are  thy  judgments." 

"  Wise  men  have  often  inquired 
with  astonishment,  for  what  reason 
the  feeble  nature  of  roan  is  oppressed 
with  such  a  weight  of  aiBictions ; 
but  we  who  can  trace  the  causes  to 
a  divine  origin,  ought  to  be  resigned 
to  the  appointments  of  God,  and 
avail  ourselves  of  those  remedies 
for  grief  which  divine  goodness  has 
revealed  :  and  while  these  are  your 
■olace,  reflect  upon  this  bright  ex^ 
ample  of  dome^tk  piety. 

"  If  when  you  are  absent  for  a 
season  fi'om  your  &mily,  and 
t>la<^  1(1 1(  ifiiiafiM  anioiigst  pe^ 


soQs  QnooBgeiiial  to  ymxt  taste,  the 
hope  of  returmng  home  aHeviatea 
your  vexationa;  so  now  you  ma^ 

be  sttmuiated  to  patience  by  the 
consideration  that  in  a  little  time 
you  will  again  embrace  yoiir  aoii  m 
the  delightful  assembly  of  the  akiei^ 
adorned  with  a  more  splendid  di^ 
tinctiou  than  any  station  on  earth 
can  comipand,  I  oaean>  with  the 
glory  of  God^  and  placed  amoBg 
prophets,  apostles,  and  the  shhiiflg 
hosts  of  heaven,  there  to  live  fiM* 
ever,  enjoying  the  vision  of  Gad^ 
and  the  enrapturing  intercourse  of 
Christ  himself,  the  holy  apostka 
and  prophets.  Let  us  coostaDtljr 
look  forward  to  this  gloriona  eteor* 
nity  during  the  whde  of  our  trea^^ 
blesome  pilgrimages  as  to  the  gaal 
of  our  coarse ;  and  let  us. bear  wkli 
the  greater  fortitude  our  preaens 
afllictions  because  the  race  is  sbart, 
and  we  are  destined  not  to  the  fogW 
tive  enjoyments  of  this  life,  bqt  to 
the  possession  of  that  blessed  eter*- 
nity  in  which  we  shall  participate 
the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of 
God. 

''  Bat  as  you,  my  learned  and 
pious  friend,  are  .well  acquainted 
with  these  truths,  I  have  written 
the  more  briefly ;  and  I  pray  Griod 
to  invigorate  both  your  body  and 
mind.  You  remember  it  is  said» 
'  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.*     Farewell." 

"  The  pteceding  letter  renders 
it  almost  superfluous  to  state  as  a 
matter  of^fact,  what  must  be  at 
once  obvious  to  every  reader,  and 
what  every  future  tiansaction  in 
Melnncthon*s  life  will  rendrr  in- 
creasingly evident,  that  i>e  was  re- 
markable for  piety;  humble,  g6. 
nuine,  nrKlissembled  piety.  The 
association  of  gieat  intellectual 
capacities  >vitb  bad  moral  habits  is 
always  to  be  deeply  deplore^,  and 
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no  exterior  embeHishroents  of  na- 
ture or  art^  no  power  of  mind,  no 
fascination  of  manners,  can  render 
sh  iniidel  in  t)nncip]e  and  ar  pro- 
fligate in  character  otherwise  than 
ofiensive  and  contemptible.  Vice 
.always  degrades  even  the  great, 
while  religion  inexpressibly  enno- 
bles even  the  little.  In  ibc  prest'nt 
instance  we  have  not  lo  weep  over 
talent  perverted  and  abused  by 
vicious  associations,  but  to  rejoice 
in  seeing  i(  dcvoied  to  the  b^st  of 
purposes,  and  forming  an  alliance 
with  true  piety,  which  was  in  fact 
the  pillar  of  his  confidence,  the 
brightest  ornament  of  his  unblemish- 
ed character,  the  consolation  of 
his  most  desponding  hours,  the 
stimulating  motive  of  all  his  public 
exertions,  and  the  law  of  bis 
^mily. 

*'  Among  other  interesting  frag- 
ments of  MeIancthon*s  composi- 
tion, a  short  but  eipressive  grace, 
designed  for  the  table,  aftd  probably 
used  by  himself,  is  extant. 

BzNErZCTIO  MENdliE. 

Hh  Kpalit  ilonWqne  toU  bcneHiciie  Chii&te 

lit  fovcant  ja*sa  corpora  fetia  tuo. 
Kun  alit  in  fragili  p«tii«  oio<lo  coipore  vitam 

tttmo  tuut  vitjc  trinpora  Ion);a  Tacit. 

The  Table  Blessed. 

To  lh*«  provhiona  which  enrich  our  hoard. 

The  gifti  ihjr  liberal  Provjdrnre  bcituw*. 
Saviour,  thy  bcnedu-rion  now  »(foi<i,> 

fro.il  which  alone  ihrir  power  lo  r>ntirt«h  flowi. 
A  few  short  years  material  food  tupplict 

Corporeal  wa.<te.  and  cheers  our  fainting  hearts; 

Bet  thy  iinpcri«bahle  word  imparti, 
A  pi  inciple  of  life  that  never  dies. 

Or, 

O  Saviour  !■■.;■ 

filers  what  itiy  providential  care 

H«4  for  uiir  IxmIics  given ; 

fint  thy  ftood  word  (superior  fare  !) 

Suataiiu  the  soul  for  hcftvcu.     « 

*'  Melancthon  was  characterized 
by  sincerity',  and  totally  de/oid  of 


tv^ry  thing  like  deceit  and  dissimo* 
lation.-  There  were  no  reserves 
about  him ;  all  was  transparent, 
open,  and  honest,  while  at  the  same 
time,  his'  manners  were  remarkably 
captivating.  From  this  temper  re- 
sulted a  (roeuess  in  common  con- 
versation, which  led  him  sometimes 
to  express  hidaself  with  a  dc^gree  of 
in  consideration  :  and  even  when  bis 
intimate  friends  have  endeavoured 
to  check  his  frankness  from  an  sp« 
prehension  of  what  indeed  not  nn- 
frequently  happened,  that  his  words 
would  be  invidiously  misrepre- 
sented, such  was  his  consciouboess 
of  entire  purity  of  motive,  that  ihey 
could  ^Idom  or  ne\er  suocttrd  in 
rendering  him  cautious;  He  vai 
not  only  communicative,  bat  bis 
conversation  was  seasoned  with  wit. 
Disputing  one  day  with  a  certaia 
Italian  on  the  real  presence  in  ibc 
Eucharist,  •"  how  is  it,'*  said  be, 
''  that  you  Italians  wiii  have  a  God 
in  the  sacramental  bread — you,  who 
do  not  believe  there  i^  a  God  in 
heaven?"  When  he  first  changed 
his  religious  views,  he  conceived  it 
impossible  for  others*  to  vTiibstand 
the  evidence  of  truth  in  the  public 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  but  after 
forming  a  better  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  and  living  to  witness 
the  futility  of  those  fond  hot  ill- 
founded  expectations  which  a  warm 
iiearted  piety  is  at  first  disposed  to 
cherish,  he  remarkedi  that  **  he 
found  old  Adam  was  too  bard -for 
young  Melancthon.'* 

'/  He  was  possessed  of  an  extra- 
prdinary  memory,  and  maintained 
th.it  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  that  equanimity  of  mind, 
and  those  habits  of  reflection  which 
essentially  conduce  to  the  perfection 
of  this  faculty.  He  was  also  inqai- 
sitive  and  read  much,  but  wltb 
pfopersel^ctiioni  rcUMnipg^ot  only 
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the  general  strain  of  the  diflCQurBe> 
but  the  very  words  of  |be  writer. 
Nor.  were  these  merely  lodged  in 
his  xnemory,  for  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  facility  with  which  he  could 
call  into  use  whatever  be  knew. 
The  various  kinds  of  information 
he  gaiped  were  so  arranged  in  the 
different  compartments  of  his  great 
mental  repository,  that  he  could  at 
any  tirae>  and  without  difficulty » 
find  whatever  he  wanted :  for  he 
had  the  power  of  recollecting  as 
well  as  of  retaining  knowledge. 
This  qualification  fitted  hiqi  for 
controversy,  and  made  him  peculi- 
arly feared  by  his  opponents. 

'*  Such  was  his  modesty  that  he 
would  never  deliver  bis  opinion 
upon  important  subjects  without 
deliberation  and  serious  thought. 
He  considered  no  time  misspent  and 
no  pains  ill  bestowed  in  the  search 
of  truth,  and  he  was  incessantly 
occupied  in  examining  for  himself. 
Sophistry  aod  every  species  of  eva- 
sion in  argument  e&cited  his  just 
abhorrence  $  seldom  or  never  could 
it  escape  his  penetrating  eye,  and 
whenever  he  detected  it  no  consi- 
derations could  deter  him  from  ex- 
pressing the  most  marked  disappro- 
bation'. His  own  conceptions  were 
clear,  his  language  perspicuous,  and 
his  intentions  upright.  There  was, 
such  a'  transparency  in  the  whole 
stream  of  his  argument 'in  public 
discourses  or.  disputations,  that  you 
could  see  to  the  very  bottom  of  hia 
Miolives  and  principles. 

•'  He  was  kind  to  a  fault ;  and 
so  exceedingly  humble,  that  in  the 
oomraon  concerns  of  life  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  stoop  even  to  menial 
offices  if  they  were  not  base  or  dis- 
honourable. Frequently  he  would 
put  to  shame  the  ill-humoured  dis- 
ioclinalion  of  the  lowest  servants  to 
discharge  any  part  of  their  duty,  by 
domgj  it  himself. 


./'  The  same  happy  ,^^(>P)^^a^^n 
of  modesty  and  humility  charac- 
terized all  hid  deportment,  and  in  a 
very  conspicuous  manner  influ- 
enced his  private  conduct)  his  public 
transactions,  and  his  various  writ- 
ings. It  is  not  every  author,  howr 
ever  conscious  jof  the  .  blemishes 
which  inay  have  disfigured  bis  first 
publications,  that  would  be  willing 
to  make  conces^ons  of  this  descrip- 
tion. ''^  Nothing  is.  more  foolish 
than  to  attempt  the  defence  of  Ijjrliy. 
An  ingenuous  mind  will  ackpow^ 
led^e  its  mistakes,  especially  ia 
subjects  of  a  literary  kind,  and  can- 
didly confess  its  weakness  or  n^ll- 
gence  in  order  that  youth  may'learn 
from  the  example  of  others,  to  be 
more  diligent  in  iuvestigatiop  and 
more  careful  in  their  mode  of  study. 
1  will  not  scruple  fherefore  to  cen- 
sure some  things  in  this  (the  first) 
edition  of  my  own  writings,  and 
will  not  only  recapitulate  the  coui1%e 
of  my  jurenile  studies,  but  explaia 
my  meaning  in  some  public  trans- 
actions, and  state  why  I  issued  cer- 
tain theological  publications.'* 

•'  M.  Baillet,  with  a  zeal  natural 
to  one  of  his  faith,  is  anxious  that 
the  church  of  Rome  should  be  duly 
honoured  as  the  mother  of  so  illus- 
trious an  offspring.  "  His  parents," 
says  he,  "  were  most  excellent  Ca^ 
tholics,  irreproachable  in  their  man- 
ners, exemplary  in  their  conduct, 
careful  to  maintain  in  their  famity 
the  fear  of  God  and  a  due  observ- 
ance of  his  commandments,  walk- 
ing before  God  with  a  simplicity,  a 
fidelity,  and  a  zeal  Iik«  that  of  pri- 
mitive Christians.  I  feel  myself 
constrained  to  state  these  particu- 
lars, that  you  may  remember  to 
attribute  to  Mclaucihon*s  excellent 
education  all  that  you  read  or  hear 
said  of  his  sweetness  of  temper, 
courtesy,  temperance)  n)odcsty,  and 
others  virtues^  for  winch  the -Pro- 
testants 
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tefbmti  bflre  so  mnch  extolled  him  i 
and  tinit  yon  msj  consider  these 
^udities  as  produced  or  cherished 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
chuith.**  Varillas,  one  of  the  great- 
est enen>ie8  of  the  refomiation^  has 
nerertheless  spoken  of  him  in  the 
ibHomog  manner:  '^He  possessed 
a  sweetness  and  mildness  of  temper, 
lliat  rendered  him  incapable  of  re- 
luming injui'y  for  injury.  In  ob- 
iecviof  the  exactest  rules  of  mo^ 
canity,  he  only  followed  his  inclina- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  the  mean- 
ness of  his  birtbi  he  practised  the 
utmost  generosity  his  means  would 
allow.  No  German  wrote  the 
lilitin  language  with  greater  ease  or 
In  a  more  intelligible  manner,  yet 
he  was  never  so  attached  to  bis  own 
productions,  or  so  prejudiced  in 
tbeir  favour  as  to  refuse  making 
any  corrections  suggested  by  his 
ftiends/* 

''Neither  Mdancthon^s  atfach- 
ment  to  literature,  nor  his  multifa- 
rious engagements  in  public  seduced 
liim  from  the  cultivation  of  do- 
nestic  feelings,  and  the  diseharge 
of  parental  duties.  His  wife  and 
children,  ever  dear  to  Ida ,  heart, 
were  not  forgotten  amidst  the  deep- 
est abstractions  of  study,  or  the 
greatest  perplexity  of  engagement. 

'5  The  habits  of  studious  men 
Bave  sometltnes  been  represented  as 
Oending  to  disqualify  them  for  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  domestic  or 
social  life.  It  is  often  long  before 
ahe  clouds  which  profound  study 
gathers  over  the  mind  can  be  en- 
tirely ^  chased  away,  evc»n  by  the 
dieerihg  influence  of  innocent  con* 
vivialiiy.  At  the  same  time  a  greet 
oaan  never  appears  greater  than  in 
descending  from  the  high  station 
where  public  opinion  or  extraordi- 
oaiy  geotus  has  enthroned  him  to 
an  approadmUe  famiiiariry,    It  is 


then  his«  friends  unH  no  lotigitt 
censure  his  abstractions  nor  bis  af- 
fectionate ^unily  deprecate  his  fame. 
Mefancthon  may  be  appealed  to  as 
a  pleasing  illustration  of  thts  re- 
mark. A  Frenchman  one  day, 
found  him  holding  a  book  ni  one 
hand  and  rocking  his  child's  cradle 
with  the  other.  Upon  his  mani- 
feting  considerable  surprize,  Mc- 
lancthon  took  occasion  from  the 
incident  to  converse  with  his  visitor 
on  the  duties  of  parents,  and  on  the 
regard  of  heaven  for  little  children 
in  such  a  pious  and  afiectioaaie 
manner,  that  his  astonishment  vm 
quickly  transformed  into  admim- 
.  tion.  The  fondness  he  cherished 
for  his  own  family  extended  to  chil- 
dren in  general.  He  possessed,  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  the  rare  art 
of  making*  himself  a  captivating 
and  instructive  companion  to  tbem. 
j^e  descended  ^ith  the  most  happv 
ease  to  their  level,  promoted  b^  hu 
jocularity  their  Ititle  pleasures,  and 
engaged  with  all  his  hearts  in  their 
games  and  festivities.  He  would 
often  exercise  their  ingenuity,  bj 
devising  fictions  and  puziies,  sik! 
fook  ^eat  delight  in  relating  useful 
scraps  of  history  or  meononble' 
tales. 

**  He  always  estimated  time  as  a 
most  precious  possession.  It  is  said 
of  him,  that  when  he  made  an  ap- 
pointment, he  expected  not  oolf 
that  the  day  or  the  boor,  but  tbst 
the  minute  should  be  fixed,  in  order 
that  time  might  not  be  squandered 
away  in  the  vacuity  or  idleness  of 
suspense. 

"  In  his  youth  he  was  remarkablj 
troubled  with  ^  sleeplessness,  whick 
the  regularity  of  his  geoesal  habits 
at  length  overcame.  He  uldaUj 
rose  .at  twelve  o'clock,  but  when 
he  retired  to  rest  we  catmoc  tell,  no 
doubt  at  an  early  hpor.    When 
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Ifi^ltm  Of  papei»  arrived  in  tha 
tivtimg  be  4w^ja  feferrod  them  to 
tbe  oQxA  .morniog  for  iospection, 
Ifit  tbo  hours  devoted  co  sleep  which 
i^  found  iodispensible  to.  the  due 
pcvaervation  of  beidth>  should  be 
diitorbed. 

**  His  iiiatjriau»kial  conoectioo 
iva»  oot  ODly  a  bappy^  but .  a  vexy 
laitiog  OBO.  Foriped  for  each  other, 
tJUa  fav9ured  pair  were  not  destined 
la  auffor  the  pangs  of  early  sepa- 
]rtilSc»>  bot  iived,  ao  far  as  can  be 


ascertained,  in  undistobedbanBOHf 
for  thirty-seven  years.  They  had 
four  children,  two  sons  and  tw# 
daughters.  Of  the  former  little  or 
nothing  is  known.  It  seems  pco* 
bable  they  died  in  early  life>  for  ia 
a  letter  written  to  CamerariaSj  hia 
most  intimate  friend,  in  April  I5a4« 
be  intimates  their  <kUeacy  of  coii^ 
stitution  which  seemed  to  roqiiira 
some  change  of  air,  .on  whioh  wt^ 
count  he  meditated  thetf 
for  a  little  tinie  to  Lei^sie/* 


[EAMhr    VlRTUBS    AND    MiLltARY    FaMK    OP   SOBISBKI.] 

[From  Mr.  Palmer's  Authentic  Memoirs  of  his  Life.] 


^'^  TOHNSOBIESKI,  the  patriot, 
^  the  warrior,  and  finally  the 
kiDg'of  Boland,  was  born  in  the  year 
1 6^  at  his  fathcfs  castle  of  Olesko, 
m  rncpfflatidatc  of  Red  Russia.  The 
fkmSltes  f^om  which  he  was  de< 
3(:eaded  were  equally  distinguished 
fc>r  the  antiquity  of  their  origin,  and 
fbe  sU0Gession  of  patriotic  virtues 
-whttrh  endeared  their  memory  to 
Fbknd. 

*^  /ames  Sobieski,  the'  father  of 
these  memoirs,  in  addition  to  his 
appointment  to  the  starosty  of  Ja- 
varow^  received  tbe  honour  of  being 
ibnr  times  elected  Marshal  of  the 
Diet,  before  he  was  called  to  take 
tits  seat  in  the  senate,  as  Castellan 
of  Cracow;  a  dignity  which  he 
proved  himself  perfectly  qualified  to 
ao^in  with  honour. 

«'  He  married  Theophila  Sol- 
Idcrwska,  heiress  to  the  celebrated 
general  of  that  name ;  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Mark,  the  elder  son,  was  a  youth 
of  mild  and  amiable  character ;  but 


his  talents  were  not  sufficiently  $s* 
tioguished  to  prevent  his  being 
wholly  eclipsed  by  his  younger  bro* 
ther  John,  whose  actions  we  are 
about  to  record. 

'*  Neither  the  high  station  which 
James  Sobieski  filled,  nor  the  many 
diplomatic  negotiations  in  which  he 
was  from  time  to  time  engaged 
with  foreign  courts,  on  the  part  of 
the  republic,  prevented  him  from 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons.  He  appointed  for 
their'  tutor,  Staniitlaus  Orchowski^ 
a  man  well  qualified  to  discharge 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  5  and  de- 
voted many  of  his  own  leisure  hours 
to  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  on 
education  for  his  assistance. 

"  This  work  has  been  denomi- 
nated, by  a  modern  Pole,  the  best 
practical  treatise  on  physical  and 
moral  education  wKich  his  country 
has  produced.  He  describes  it  as 
breathing  the  wisdom  of  a  tender 
father,  and.  the  patriotism  of  an  en« 
lightened  citizen^  anxious  to  render 
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his  sons  worthy  of  the  country^  to 
whose  service,  from  their  birth,  he 
bad  devoted  them.     . 

'^  The  branch  of  the*  young  So- 
bieski's  studies  over  which  the  Cas« 
tellan  personally  presided,  was  that 
of  gradually  developing  the  real  in- 
terests of  Poland^  and  habituating 
his  sons  to  write  and  speak  in  defence 
of  those  interests.  He  seconded  also 
Che  successful  efforts  of  their  tutor,  to 
jform  in  their  young  minds  that  habit 
of  application  which  he  had  himself 
acquired  \  and  without  which,  as  he 
well  knew,  no  reasonable  hope 
could  j)e  entertained  of  solid  advan- 
tage, from  eveti  the  most  promising 
Ulents. 

*'  The  ardent  and  impetuous 
^sposition  of  his  younger  son  ren- 
dered him  so  susceptible  of  lively 
impressions,  as  to  justify  the  opi- 
nion that  his  character  received  an 
early  bias  from  the  tenor  of  an  in- 
^criplion  engraven  on  the  tomb  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  which 
enjoined  some  descendant  of  that 
hero  to  avenge  the  disrespect  that 
bad  been  shewn  by  the  Ottomans  to 
his.  manes.  James  Sobieski,  who 
felt  that  to  a  free  country,  sur- 
rounded like  Poland  by  restless  and 
intrusive  enemies,  no  talents  could 
be  more  valuable  in  her  patriotic 
sons  than  those  martial  ones  which 
Ht  once  taught  her  enerpies  to  re- 
-  spect  her  territories  and  preserve 
ber  independence  inviolate,  could 
not  remark  without  pleasure  the 
emotion  which  John  b<*t rayed  on 
reading  this  inscription.  From  that 
period  the  boy  began  to  display  in- 
,  stances  of  a  noble  spirit,  and  a  thirst 
for  military  glory  \  which  his  father 
was  careful,  without  repressing,  to 
temper  with  a  love  of  justice,  bene- 
ficence, and  sacred  respect  for  tlie 
laws. 

"  When  ha  judged  them  capable 


of  profiting  by  the  study  of  ot&e^ 
manners,  customs,  and  prejodices/ 
James  Sobieski  resolved  on  sending 
the  youths  into  foreign  countries, 
where  he  exhorted  them  to  employ 
their  time  in  the  acquisiHon  (Rue- 
ful knowledge;  obsei*ving  hunxH 
rously — «^  As  for  danang^  my  sods, 
you  will  have  sufficient  opportuoi* 
ties  of  learning  to  dance  firom  the 
Tarters.'*  The  brothers  quitted  Po- 
land on  their  way  to  Paris,  not  then 
foreseeing  that  they  bad  bidden 
adieu  for  the  last  time  to  their  excel- 
lent  father. 

''  France  was  just  entering  iato 
the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  at  the 
epoch  of  their  arrival  \  and  the  po- 
litical principles  in  which  the  oo- 
^bieskis  had  been  educated,  natu- 
rally tended  to  interest  them  in  the 
popular  cause.  This  interest  was 
rendered  still  warmer  on  the  psrt  of 
John,  by  the  intimacy  and  ultimate 
friendship  which  he  formed  with  the 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  League^ 
the  Great  Coode,  and  his  heroic 
sister  Anne  of  Bourbon,  duchess  de 
Longueville.  Of  this  fiiendsbip, 
founded  on  an  admiration  of  tbor 
genius,  he,  through  his  life,  gave  re- 
peated testimonies.  On  his  first  in- 
troduction to  the  prince,  yielding  to 
an  impulse  of  his  native  fraoknessi 
he  told  him,  that  in  his  admiration 
of  the  illustrious  character  of  a  con- 
quering hero,  he  lost  sight  of  the 
splendour  attached  to  the  rank  of  t 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France. 

"  Resolved  to  let  no  occasion 
escape  him,  by  which  he  might  be 
fitted  for  the  great  part  he  designed 
one  day  to  act,  John  Sobieski  pre- 
vailed on  his  father  to  purchase  him 
a  captain's  commission  in  the  corps 
of  grand  musketeers  of  France  \  by 
which  means  he  gained  much  use- 
ful experience  in  the  tactics  of  that 
country  during  his  abode  in  it.  His 
laudable 
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laadable  pursuits,  however,  were 
from  time  to  lime  chequered  by 
others  of  an  opposite  nature.  En- 
dowed with  remarkable  advantages 
6f  person,  frank,  animated,  and  en- 
gaging, he  perhaps  found  it  scarcely 
possible,  amidst  the  dissipation  of 
Paris,  to  avoid  some  affairs  of  gal- 
lantry in  which  be  became  unfortu- 
nately engaged.  *The  consequence 
attending  one  of  them  involved  him, 
after  he' ascended  the  throne  of  Po- 
land, in  some  unpleasant  embar- 
rassments with  Louis  XIV,  which 
terminated  in  a  manner  mortifying 
to  his  pride.  ^ 

"  Our  young  Poles,  after  quit- 
ting France,  visited  England,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Constantinople; 
in  which  city  they  made  a  consi* 
derable  ^tay,  anxious  to  acquire  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  a  power 
which  was  bo  frequently  at  variance 
with  Poland>  and  on  which  John 
cherished  the  hope  of  one  day  aveng- 
ing the  insult  shown  to  the  remains 
of  his  illustrious  grandfather^  the 
inscription  on  whose  tomb  he  had 
taught  himself  to  regard  as  a  post- 
humous injunctioti  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  himself. 

"  The  intelligence  of  their  fa- 
ther's death,  and  that  an  alarming 
insurrection  of  the  Cossacks  had 
threatened  desolation  in  the  heart 
of  Poland,  determined  the  brothers, 
instead  of  penetrating  into  Asia,  as 
they  had  6rst  intended,  on  hasten- 

^  ing  back  to  their  own  country. 

"  At  that  period  (1648)  Casimir 
V.  had  just  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  his  deceased  brother  Uladislas 
VII.  the  greatest  error  of  whost. 
reign  was  that  of  deviating  from 
the  beneficent  policy  of  Stephen 
Battori,  which  uniformly  protected 
the  rights  granted  to  his  new  sub- 
jects the  Cossacks  of.  the  Ukraine. 

.  Uladislas,  towards  the  close  of"  his 
1815. 


reign,  had  been  so  unjust  and  im- 
politic as  to  connive  at  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Polish  nobles  in  the  pa- 
latinate bordering  upon  that  coun- 
try, who  assuming  the  conduct  of 
tyrants  towards  the  Cossacks,",  vio- 
.  lated  with  impunity  t  heir  privileges, 
invaded  their  property,  and  com- 
pleted the  desperation  of  the  agr 
grieved  by  destroying  their  churches. 
Provocations  so  insufferable  had  at 
length  roused  to  rebellion  this  hi- 
therto loyal  people.  They  had  been, 
on  their  first  re  volt, 'defeated  by  the 
Poles,  and  compelled  to  purchase  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  delivering 
up  their  general,  whose  life  the 
Poles  pronr.ited  to  respect ;  notwith- 
standing which  they  basely  behead- 
ed him. 

'*  The  second  rebellion  to  which 
the  Cossacks  had  been  goaded,  wast 
occasioned  by  the  atrocious  conduct 
of  Jarinski,  a  Polish  noble,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  a  command  in 
the  Ukraine.  This  man,  a  dis- 
grace to  Y^s  country,  found  there  a 
respectable  Cossack,  by  name  Kmi- 
lienski,  living  peaceably  on  hjs  pa- 
terftal  property,  whi,ch  he  had  ren- 
dered Vidua  We  by  the  efforts  of  his 
own  industry.  The  cupidity  of  Ja- 
rinski was  excited  by  contemplat- 
ing the  possessions  of  the  Cossack, 
on  which  he  endeavoured  to  seize 
forcibly  j  but:  failing  in  this  attempt, 
he  found  means  to  revenge  his  dis- 
appointment by  setting  fire  to  some 
mills  of  Kmilienski,  dishonouring 
his  wife,  and,  by  way  of  climax  to 
his  barbarity;  afterwards  murdering 
her  on  the  bleeding  body  of  htr 
son.  The  undone  Cossack  demand-  ' 
ed  justice  at  the  throne  of  Uladislas, 
and  his  complaints  were  ecbc^d  by 
multitudes  of  his  oppressed  bre- 
thren ;  but  tJladislaa  was  deaf  to 
the  general  appeal,  at)d  absolutely 
denied  all  redress. 

D  ''  Sove- 
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*S  Sovereigns  diould  shun  the  dan- 
ger of  exciting,  by  injustice,  the 
indignation  of  a  brave  and  loyal 
people.  The  timely  interference  of 
the  king  might  have  appeased  the 
exasperated  Cossacks;  his  refusal 
created  in  them  the  m^st  ungovern- 
able fury.  Uladifllas  did  not,  how- 
ever, live  to  seethe  drea^iful  effects 
of  bis  misconduct)  be  expired  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  Cossacks, 
with  Kmilienski  at  their  head,  were 
forcing  tbeir  way,  with  irresistible 
impetuosity,  into  the  heart  of  Po- 
land, and  putting  to  the  sword  every 
Hoble  whom  they  encountered. 

"  At  Pilawicez  it  was  hoped 
their  progress  would  have  been 
stopped  by  their  encounter  with  tlie 
Polish  army  commanded  by  the 
crown-general  Potoski,  an  o&cer 
of  high  reputation;  but  the  Cos- 
sacks, in  whose  leader  despair  sup- 
plied the  want  of  experience,  as  it 
did  that  of  discipline  in  his  troops, 
g.iined  a  complete  victory  over  these 
veteran  forces,  and  pushed  forward 
to  "Leopol,  the  capital  of  Red  Rus- 
sia, which  surrendered  at  discre- 
tioti. 

*'  Kfnilienski,  in  the  inextin- 
guishable fury  which  agitated  him, 
retaliated,  with  interest,  eve*y  wrong 
which  he  had  suffered ;  refining 
i;pon  the  insults  thai  had  been  of- 
fered to  his  own  religious  preju- 
dices, by  compelling  all  the  Polish 
priests,  who  fell  within  his  power, 
to  espouse  nuns,  and  conform  to  the 
ntual  of  the  Greek  ciiurch. 

"The  terrors  which  preceded 
the  devastating  effects  of  his  ad- 
vance had  now  spread  to  Cracow, 
V  hence  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
remove  to  a  place  of  greater  safety 
the  crown,  recently  placed  on  the 
bead  of  Cassiniir.  It  was  at  this 
criHs  that  the  young  Sobieskis  re- 


ceived a  sumnioDS  from  ihieir  mo- 
ther, commanding  them  to  hasten  to 
the  assistance  of  their  bleediac 
country,  and  endeavour,  by  tbeir 
patriotic  efforts,  to  repair  t^lc  loss 
Poland  had  sustained  in  the  death  o( 
their  father. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  new  king 
showed  himself  disposed  to  listen  \o 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  ratbrr 
tfian  to  the  voice  of  bis  clamoroas 
nobles,  who  called  on  him  to  pat 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  march  against  tiie  rebels. 
'•  Cassimir,  whose  unadulterated 
mind  crgarded  with  abhorrence  ths 
wanton  and  atrocious  cruelty  wbicb 
the  Cossacks  had  experienced  frora 
the  Polesi  replied  firmly,  that  be 
should  first  endeavour  to  appease 
them  by  negotiation,  and  offers  of 
satisfaction,  before  he  directed  his 
arms  against  a  brave  people,  wb« 
had  been  driven  into  rebeUion  by 
oppression  and  injustice. 

"  These  sentiments  of  moderation 
were  so  little  relished  by  the  iiirbo- 
Icnl  nobles,  that,  in  defiance  of  ibe 
king,  fifty  thousand  of  tbcro  took 
nn  arms,  and  marched  into  Litllf 
Volhiuiaj  where  tbeir  conduct  and 
bravery  so  ill  seconded  their  pre- 
sumption, that  they  were  beaten 
and  routed  by  ten  ihousand  of  tbe 
enemy. 

•'  The  C«ssacks  were  soon  aftff 
joined  by  very  powerful  allies  in 
their  neiglibours  the  Tartars.  Tk 
khan,  who  conceived  that  be  had 
been  deeply  injured  by  the  late  king 
Uladislas,  in  his  suppression  of  a 
pension  which  bad  been  long  [W<* 
to  him  and  his  predecessors  by  ibf 
crown  of  Poland,  seized  on  the  pif- 
sent  as  a  favourable  moment  to  c;^e- 
cutc  the  vengeance  be  meditated. 
Ho  accordingly  dispatched  a  cooa- 
derablc  force  to  act  in  conjunction 
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with  ihe  rebels^  in  the  hope  of  com- 
pleting the  ruin  which  threatened 
the  republic. 

. "  The  principal  armies  of  Poland 
had  been  defeated,  her  king  and  no* 
bles  were  at  variance,  and  her  ene- 
mies were  laying  waste  her  territo- 
ries, when  the  young  Sobieskis  re- 
turned to  Warsaw.  Their  intention 
was  that  of  immediately  joining  a 
body  of  the  nobles,  who,  having 
found  safety  in  flight  after  their  late 
defeat,  had  assembled  in  considera- 
ble force  in  Lower  Volhiuia.  But 
this  design  on  the  part  of  John  was 
suddenly  frustrated  by  his  too  great 
inipetuo'^ity,  which  involved  him  in 
a  duel  with  a  Lithuanian  noble 
of  the  name  of  Paz,  the  members 
of  whose  faniily  were  remarkable 
for  the  oveibearing  arrogance  of 
their  manners.  In  this  encounter 
Sobieski  received  so  severe  ar.d  dan- 
gerous a  wound,  that  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
accompanjring  his  brother,  and  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  him  de- 
part alone,  while  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed,  at  once  a  prey  to  self-, 
reproach,  and  an  object  of  displea- 
sure to  his  patriotic  mother,  who  . 
could  not  easily  pardon  his  having 
risked,  in  single  combat,  a  life 
which  she  considered  the  pjoperiy 
of  his  country.  But  the  anger  of 
Tbeopihila  Sobieski  towards  her 
younger  son  was  soon  absorbed  in 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  elder. 

"The  result  of  the  battle,  in 
whicb  Mark  had  engaged,  ag^iinst 
the  united  power* of  the  Cossacks 
and  the  Tartars,  was  still  more  dis- 
astrous to  the  Poles  than  either  of 
those  which  had  preceded  it.  They 
suffered  the  roost  signal  drfeat;  and 
the  Unfortunate  Mark  Sobieski,  to- 
gether with  a  cotisiderable  number 
of  Polish  nobles,  fell  into  the  hands 
q(  tho  Tartaric  by  whom  they  were 


inhumanly  put  to  death,  and  their 
remains  denied  the  common  rights 
ofsepulture. 

"  Ca!iimir,now  convipced  that  no 
other  course  was  left  to  restore  tran- 
qaillity  to  Poland,  put  himself  at 
tiie  head  of  the  whole  disposable 
force  of  the  republic,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  authority  en- 
deavoured to  unite  the  jarring  inte<^ 
rests  of  the  nobles,  which  had  hi^ 
tberto  unhappily  distracted  his 
councils  r.nd  divided  his  efforts. 

"  John  Sobieski,  become  by  his 
brother's  death  the  reprAentative  of 
the  united  houses  of  his  ancestors, 
and  appointed  by  Cassimir  to  the 
starosty  of  ^avarow,  was  now  about 
to  enter  on  a  career  calculated  to 
draw  forth  all  the  latent  resources 
of  his  great  mind. 

"  sNo  sooner  was  he .  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  imprudent 
duel,  than,  eager  to  repair  bis  fai^lt, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  se- 
lect troop,  and  joined  the  royal 
standard.  Some  serious  skirmishes, 
which  were  but  the  prelude  to  a  ge- 
neral engagement,  afforded  him 
early  opportunities  of  proving,  that 
to  the  undaunted  valour  of  a  soldier, 
he  joined  that  happy  quickness  of 
discernment  which  characterizes  th^ 
accomplished  general.  An  event 
occurred  before  the  decisive  battle^ 
which  though  at  first  it  seemed  to 
threaten  inevitable  ruin  to  Pol^tnd, 
in  its  fortunate  result  at  once  evinc- 
ed the  respeqt  which  Sobieski  haj 
early  acquired  among  the,  soldiery, 
and  the  empire  his  genius  gavt  him 
over  the  miods  of  others. 

*'  At  the  very  moment  an  attack 
of  the  camp  of  Zborow  was  hourly 
eitpected  from  the  enemy,  a  mutiny 
broke  out  in  the  Polish  army,  and 
every  method  of  persuasion,  remon- 
strance, menace,  and  even  forc^, 
had  been  vainly  tried  to  rcdtice  it  to  - 
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order  by  their  general  Czarenski, 
who  at  length  ttbandoned  the  at- 
tempt as  hop^letss.  At  (bis  despe* 
rate  crisis,  Sobieski^  (then  in  his 
twenty-first  year),  with  a  temerity 
which  cxqited  considerable  surprise, 
petitioned  the  general  to  incrusl  to 
faimthe  quelling  of  this  alarming  re- 
volt, Czarenski  consented,  yet  ex- 
pecting little  advantage  from  the  ef- 
forts of  a  youth  so  very  recently  en- 
tered on  (he  career  of  arms. 

"  On  bei{ig  charged  with  the  ne- 

fociation,  Sobieski  at  once  threw 
imself  within  the  power  of  the 
armed  and  enraged  multitude,,  with 
an  intrepidity  and  firmness  of  soul 
which  excited  their  involuntary' 
astonishment  and  respect.  Seizing 
on  this  auspiciojus  moment,  he  ad- 
dressed them  with  all  that  passion- 
ate and  persuasive  eloquence  for 
which  he  became  through  life  so 
'greatly  celebrated ;  and  inflamed 
with  that  holy  love  of  his  country 
which  burned  in  his  own  breast,  be 
soon  rekindled  iit  theirs  that  spnrk 
of  patriotism  which  had  been  stifled 
only,  not  extinguished. 

•*  Sobieski  had  the  glory  of  lead- 
ing back  to  the  king  bis  repentant 
troops,  and  of  seeing  them,  soon  af- 
ter, prepared  to  repel  the  enemy 
with  renovated  sentiments  of  loyal- 
ty and  unanimity.  His  majesty  gave 
'an  immediate  mark  of  his  gratitude 
to  our  young  officer,  by  making  him 
[standard-bearer  to  the  crown. 

•'  Concord  wai  but  just  restored 
in  the  army  of  the  rep^iblic,  when 
the  united  forces  of  the  enemy 
made  a  dasperate  attempt  \o  force 
the  Polish  camp ;  but  the  reclaimed 
troops,  animated  by  their  young 
hero,  formed  so  impenetrable  a 
rampart,  that  after  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  conflict  during  three  succes- 
sive days,  which  cost  the  Cossacks 
'and   Tartars   upwaril  of,  twenty 


thousand  men,  they  retired  without 
having  gained  any  advantage  over 
the  royal  party.  The  immediate  ef- 
fect of  this  disappointment  was  to 
dispose  them  to  listen  to  such  terms 
of  negotiation  as  Casimir  desired 
should  lead  to  peace. 

"  Conformably  with  the  mild 
policy  by  which  he  still  hoped  to 
bring  back  the  rebels  to  their  alle- 
giance, he  proposed  to  forgive  them 
all  past  offences ;  to  restore  to  them 
the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  to  maintain  twenty  thou- 
sand armed  Cossacks,  as  militia,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Kiow  for  its  future 
defence;  and  to  appoint  no  other 
than  a  noble  of  the  Greek  church 
as  its  governor.  On  the  part  of  the 
Cos«>acks  be  demanded  only  this 
condition  :  that  their  general,  as  a 
mark  of  his  return  to  his  dntf, 
should  ask  pardon  on  his  knees  for 
the  excesses  he  had  committed. 
Kmilienski  submitted  to  the  homi* 
liation  required  ot  hiHij^imd  peace 
was,  for  a  time,  established.  Oo 
behalf  of  the  khan,  the  priodpal 
stipulations  were,  that  his  suppress- 
ed pension  should  be  restored  to 
him,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  choose  fr6m  the  Polish  officers  t 
hostage,  who  was  to  accompany  him 
to  Tartary,  as  a  security  for  the  ful- 
filment of  these  engagements. 

**  That  the  esteem  ^nd  confidence 
which  Sobieski  had  already  acquir- 
ed in  the  army  of  the  republic  bad 
extended  also  to  that  of  her  ene- 
mies, became  manifest  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  khan,  who  had  marked 
his  conduct  with  silent  admiration 
while  they  had  been  opposed  to 
each  other  as  foes,  now  gave  a  pulv 
lie  testimony  of  it  by  electing  hup 
as  his  hostage;  while  Sobieski, 
whose  heart  was  engrossed  by  the 
interests  of  his  country,  hailed  with 
pleasure  the  opportunity  this  choice 
o&rcu 
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oSertd  him  of  acqairing  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Tartars,  as  he 
might,  at  some  future  day,  render 
suhservient  to  the  advantage  of  the 
republic.  The  consequences,  in  a 
great  measure,  answered  his  hopes, 
since,  although,  the  friendship  and 
confidence  with  which  he  inspired 
the  khanj  during  his  continuance 
near  him,  had  not  the  power  to  de- 
tach him  inwnediately  from  the 
Cossacks,  it  enabled  him  soon  after 
to  draw  him  over  to  the  succour  of 
Poland  in  one  of  her  most  .critical 
situations. 

'*  Meanwhile  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  general  clash  of 
interests,  that  the  peace  which  Ca- 
simir  had  purchased  by  such  great 
sacrifices  could  be  of  long  duration. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  majority  of 
the  Polish  nobles  thought  the  king 
had  degraded  the  republic,  by  grant- 
ing terms  which  appeared  to  them 
utterly  humiliating,  and  waited 
only  ior  a  favourable  pretext  to  re- 
new the  war  with  some  show  of  jus- 
lice  5  while  on  the  part  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, in  addition  to  the  suspicions 
naturally  excited  in  them  by  the 
avowed  enmity  of  the  nobles,  the 
bad  habits  into  which  they  had  de- 
generated during  the  late  depreda- 
tions had  ill  disposed  them  to  return 
willingly  to  the  peaceful  labour 
from  which  they  had  been  unhap- 
pily diverted  by  the  late  commo- 
tions. The  Tartars  also,  who  had 
tasted  the  enjoyment  of  the  plunder 
they  had  wrested  from  the  Poles, 
were  much  inclined  to  renew  a 
contest  by  which  they  hoped  ^till 
further  to  enrich  themselves.  Wiiere 
the  wishes  of  all  the  other  parties, 
therefore,  tended  so  decidedly  to 
w;»r,  the  pacific  dispo'jition  of  the 
king  could  do  little  towards  main- 
tatnmg  peace.  Sobieski  had  not 
been  long  returned  to  Poland  when 


the  Cossacks  and  Tartars  on^e  more 
appeared  in  arms. 

"  The  Polish. troops  first  encoun- 
tered them  on  the  borders  of  the  pa- 
latinate of  Beltz.  Sobieski,  who 
was  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  bat- 
tle, received  a  wound  in  his  head  ; 
but  the  Tartars,  with  the  loss  of  six. 
thousand  men,  were  completely  de- 
feated, while  Kmilienski,  with  a 
part  of  his  Cossacks,  found  safety  in 
flight. 

"  A  new  ally  had  in  the  interim 
started  up  to  his  aid  in  the  Czar  A* 
lexis,  who  thinking  the 'present  dis- 
tracted state  of  Poland  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  recovery  of. 
Smolensko,  (which  had  been  taken 
from  Russia  by  the  Poles,)  suddenly 
seized  on  ihat  city,  and  by  this  act 
of  hostility  tempted  the  Cossacks 
and  Tartars  to  join  their  remaining 
forces  to  his.  Thus  strengthened; 
Wilna,  and  several  other  places  of 
importance,  rapidly  fell  before  them. 

'*  During  the  scenes  of  carnage 
and  devastaiion  which  for  the  three 
following  years  ensued,  theaerviceg 
which  Sobieski  had  rendered  the  re« 
public  were  aclrtiowledged  by  his 
appointment  to  a  distingi^ished  com- 
mand in  the  cavalry.  Never  had 
Poland  greater  need  of  sons,  who, 
like  himself,  united  the  patriot  and 
the  warrior,  than  at  this  period.  As 
if  their  bleeding  country  had  not 
yet  sufficiently  suffered  from  the 
horrors  of  intestine  war,  a  party  of 
the  discontented  nobles  invited 
Charles  Gustavus  (lately  become 
king  of  Sweden  by  the  abdication 
of  Christina)  to  invade  her  with  a 
powerful  army. 

•'*  The  Swedish  monarch  first 
seized  upon  Great  Poland  and  Ma- 
sovia;  (Tracow  but  feebly  resisted 
him;  and  the  unfortunate Casimir, 
finding  himself  abandoned  by  86 
considerable  a  body  of  his  nobles, 
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with  the  troops  under  their  influ- 
ence^ fled  into  Silesia  for  safety; 
while  the  conqueror,  after  strongly 
garrisoning  Warsaw^  pushed  his 
succrsses  into  Prussia. 

*'  Except  the  crown  general.  So* 
bieski  was  now  the  chief  hope  of 
Poland  and  her  fugitive  king.  Firm 
in  his  duty,  he  continued,  however 
ineffectually,  to  grapple  with  the 
enemy  j  and  though  with  forces  so 
dTspropoilionate  he  wa~s  generally 
cn'erpowcred,  the  resources  of  his 
genius  si  ill  supported  him  in*  arms, 
flnd  taught  biro  to  draw,  even  from 
the  bosona  of  defeat,  the  certain 
menus  of  future  conquest. 

*'  Between  Elbing  and  Marien- 
burg  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him  had  he  been  more 
udequatcly  supported.  He  defeated, 
with  four  hundred  hor^e,  a  choice 
body  of  sii^  hundred  Swedish  caval- 
ry conamanded  by  a  near  relation  of 
Charles  Gustavus.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  unfortunate*  Casitnir  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  Lithua- 
;na  voluntarily  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  Sweden,  to  avoid 
the  miseries  which  threatened  to 
attend  her  subjugation  by  force  of 
arms. 

**  At  this  dreadful  juncture,  the 
address  of  Sobieski  greatly  tended  to 
ward  off  the  blow  which  threatened 
the  republic  with  immediate  ruin. 
Availing  himself  of  the  knowledge 
be  bad  gained  of  the  Tartars^  and 
the  esteem  he  had  created  in  their 
ptince,  while  he  lived  ampng  them 
as  a  hostage,  he  found  means  at 
this  critical  period  to  detach  them 
from  the  interests  of  Russia,  and  fix 
them  in  those  of  Poland..  The  khan 
vas  prevailed  on  to  furnish  an  army 
fpr  her  defence,  and  Sobieski  was 
to  comroaiid  it. 


"Under  a  |;eneral  of  less  cspa- 
city,  no  reasonable  expectation 
could  have  been  entertained  of  as- 
sistance from  a  host  of  men  hitherto 
accustomed  only  to  rapine  and  plun- 
der, impatient  of  control,  andiCVcr 
ready  to  fly  on  the  fiist  sliowofTe- 
sistance.  But  through  the  exanple 
and  discipline  of  Sobieski  they  soon 
acquired  firmness,  order,  and  obedi- 
ence ;  while,  by  imparting  to  them 
a  portion  of  his  own  ardonr  for  mi* 
litary  glory,  he  taught  them  to 
make  the  enemy  dearly  purchase 
the  victories  they  obtained. 

"  The  Poles,  goaded  to  despair 
by  the  enormous  contributions  «-< 
torted  from  them  by  their  con- 
queror, and  at  length  aninfiaied  by 
the  patriotic  example  of  Sobieski, 
resolved,  unanimously,  to  throw  off 
the  grievous  yoke  which  had  b«;n 
imposed  upon  them,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  Every  man  became  a 
soldier,  and  Casimir  returned  to 
support  by  hift  presence  the  revived 
courage  which  displayed  itself  a- 
mong  his  subjects. 

'*  The  crown  general  and  Sobi- 
eski, respectively  at  the  bead  of  the 
Poles  and  Tartars,  speedily  changed 
the  aspect  of  afl^airs.  The  Swedish 
troops  which  had  been  left  to  over- 
awe Lithuania  were  attack^,  de- 
feated, and  put  to  the  sword.  War- 
saw was  delivered  from  the  enemy's 
garrison,  and  every  day  scmie  new 
success  extended  over  a  wider  space 
the  blessings  of  renovated  freedom. 

"  In  the  mean  while  inteNigence 
arrived  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  *i 
the  headof  Jiis  army,  strengthened 
by  a  reinforcement  from  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  was  advancing  ont 
of  Prussia.  Sobieski,  with  bis  cha- 
racteristic celerity,  took  such  n.f3- 
sures  as  enabled  him  to  check  bis 
dangerous  progress^  by  blocking  him 
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up  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Sa- 
mus,  where  he  cut  off  bis  provi- 
suios  and  barassfd  him  by  continual 
tkinDishes.  Affairs  were  iu  this  si- 
tuation when  information  was 
fo]:ought  bim  that  six  thousand 
Swedish  troops^  with  general  Doug- 
las at  their  bead,  were  marching  to 
the  relief  of  their  king.  Sobieski 
instantlf  resolved  on  cutting  off  this 
assistance;  and  leaving  his  infantry 
to  continue  the  blockade,  rapidly 
marched  his  cavalry  to  Pileza,  swam 
across  the  river,  and  surprising 
Douglas,  defeated  and  put  to  flight 
his  troops. 

''But  while  these  successes  seem- 
ed to  promise  a  favourable  issue  to 
the  disasters  of  Poland,  fortune  was 
in  reality  preparing  new  trials  of  her 
valour  and  constancy. 

*'  Ragotskf,  prince  of  Transylva- 
nia, in  the  hope  of  deposing  Casi- 
mir  and  succeeding  to  his  crown, 
invaded  Poland  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men;  to  hinder  whose* 
junction  with  the  main  army  of 
Charles  Gustavus  it  was  necessary 
to  dispatch  a  division  of  the  Polish 
troops.  This  circumstance  was  ren  - 
dcnd  the  nnore  unfortunate,  as  the 
king  of  Sweden,  having  taken  ad- 
/  vantage  of  Sobieski*s  march  to  meet 
Douglas,  broke  through  the  Polish 
infantry,  and  pushed  forward  on' 
Warsaw,  to  which  city  he  imme- 
diately laid  siege. 

"  A  general  engagement  ensued, 
which  was  continued  with  unrelax- 
ing  fury  during  three  days.  The 
Tartars  under  Sobieski  performed 
prodigies  of  valour ;  but  victory  de- 
•  dared  in  favour  of  Charles  Gusta- 
vus, who  again  became  master  of 
Warsaw.  His  triumph  ^^as,  how- 
ever, very  dearly  purchased,  and  of 
short  duration ;  while  Sobieski  found 
consolation  for  his  defc^c  in  the 
h^ppy  consequences  which  soon  af- 


ter followed  his  patriotic  Exertions, 
Those  exertions  had  assisted  to  sus- 
pend the  frightful  revolution  wltb 
which  his  suffering  country  was 
threatened  ;  time  had  been  gained ; 
and  in  that  valuable  interval  poli- 
tical views  had  raised  up  in  Den- 
mark a  formidable  force  against  the 
chief  enemy  of  Poland  }  and  thus  a 
brighter  hue  was  soon  cast  over  tho 
prospects  of  the  republic. 

"  Thr  Danes,  alarmed  at  the  con- 
quests of  Charles  Gustavus,  declared 
war  against  bim,  and  by  invading 
his  territories  compelled  him  (o  aban- 
don his  late  acquisitions  to  defend 
them.  From  the  period  of  his  draw- 
ing off  his  troops  from  Poland,  he 
was  assailed  by  too  many  enemies  to 
find  leisure,  during  his  short  life,  for 
renewing  hostilities  against  that 
country.  He  died  three  years  after 
quitting  it;  and  that  event  was  sooD 
followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  trea* 
ty  of  peace  between  Sweden  and 
the  Poles. 

"  In  the  interim,  Lubomirski,  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Polibh 
army,  and  Sobie&ki,  by  retaliating 
on  the  territories  of  Ragotski  the 
hostilities  with  which  he  had  afflict- 
ed their  country,  had  co-npelled 
that  prince  to^ccept  peace  from  the 
republic  on  tlie  most  humiliating 
terms.  He  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
large  sum  to  the  king  of  Poland,  to 
do  him  homage,  and  to  break  off 
his  connection  with  the  Sweden; 
concessions  which  deprived  him  of 
all  future powicrtoannoy  that  prtnce. 
The  combined  army  of  the  Poles 
and  Tartars  now  turnrd  its  exertions 
against  the  only  enemies  which  re- 
mained of  the  late  formidable  con- 
spiracy, the  Mu^'Covites  and  Cos- 
sacks. In  order  to  prevent  a  junc- 
tion of  their  forces,  Sobieski  w^s 
dispatched  (o  interrupt  the  advance 
of  the  latter,  whom  he  attacked  with 
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such  intrepidity,  that  though  with 
very  inferior  numbers,  he  obtained 
over  thero  a  complete  victory. 

"  The  ill-fated  Kmilienski,  whose 
first  alienation  jfrom  his  allegiance 
had  been  caused  by  intolerable  op- 
pression, but  whose  hostilities  sub- 
•equent  to  the  concessions  of  Casi- 
inir  had  proved  him  a  confirmed  and 
dangerous  rebel,  fell  into  the  power 
of  Sobieski,  and  was  delivered  up 
by  hina  into  the  bands  of  the  offend- 
ed king.  The  report  of  these  events 
so  dispirited  the  Muscovites,  that 
the  Polish- army  found  them  an  easy 
conquest.  Wilna,  and  the  several 
other  places  which  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  were  speedily  recover- 
ed by  the  Poles,  and  a  general  peace 
was  once  more  established  on  terms 
very  favourable  to  the  republic. 

"The  services  which  Sobieski 
had  rendered  his  country  were  not 
long  after  further  rewarded  by  his 
nomination  to  the  dignity  of  grand 
marshal  of  the  crown,  vacant  by 
the  banishment  of  Lubomirski.  That 
noble,  while  grand  marshal  and 
lieutenant-general  of  Poland,  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
court  by  his  warm  opposition  to  the 
attempt  of  Casimir  to  nominate  his 
successor,  in  \  iulation  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  qf  the  republic. 
Some  discontents  about  the  same 
time  having  broken  out  among  the 
Polish  troops  on  account  of  pay, 
Lubomirski  was  accused  by  the 
court  party  of  being  the  secret  fo- 
menttr  of  them.  A  diet  was  in  con- 
tequence  convened  Jor  the  purpose 
of  examining *how  far  the  lieute- 
nant-general w,as  implicated  in  the 
*  mutiny.  But  Lubomirski,  either 
through  the  belief  that  he  should 
'  not  be  treated  fairly,  or  conscious  of 
some  guilty  instead  of  obeying  the 
summons  to  appear,  withdrew  to. 
Breslawj    which  being  construed 


into  an  avowal  of  his  crime,  he  va-^ 
as  a  traitor,  condemned  toibrfeit  bis 
estate,  his  honours,  and  his  life. 
'  "  The  year  following-  that  In 
which  Sobieski  was  nominated  lo 
succeed  Lubomirski  as  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  crown,  be  was,  by  the 
death  of  Czareoski,  elevated  to  the 
Htill  higher  dignity  of  lieutenant -^ge- 
nera). He  had  not  long  been  pos- 
sessed of  this  important  office,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  eaecute  a 
painful  duty  ii)  the  di&charge  of  its 
functions.  The  banished  Lubo- 
mirski, resolved  to  seek  from  force 
of  arms  the  redress  which  he  tbooghc 
had  been  denied  him  by  Qasimir^ 
returned  to. Poland  with  a  bodjr  otf 
eight  hundred  men;  but  this  little 
party,  increasing  as  it  advanced^  bj 
the  partisans  of  its  leader,  was  soon 
in  a  condition  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tage in  several  engagements  with 
the  royal  forces. 

"  At  length,  increased  by  mal- 
contents to  the  number  of  eighteen 
thousand,  the  troops  drew  near  the 
grand  army  of  the  republic  in  the 
palatinate  of  Cujavia.  Sobieski  for 
the  first  time  acted,  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  a  general  in  ihe  Polish 
army;  yet  his  situation  was  attend- 
ed by  circumstances  of  a  very  dis- 
tressing nature.  It  was  tinder  Lu- 
bomirski that  he  had  (rst  exercised 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  in  con- 
junction with  him  he  bad  often 
fought  the  battles  of  his  countr)* : 
now  bis  best  energies  were  to  be 
exerted  against  this  very  vetenui 
whom  he  had  been  early  taught  to 
reverence;  while  the  troops  which 
he  commanded  were  natives  of  the 
same  ^oi|  as  those  they  were  to  op- 
pose, and  had,  like  himself^  often 
embued  those  very  weapons  in  the 
blood  of  their  common  enemies 
which  were  now  to  be  turned  against 
each  other. 

"But 
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''  Bat  bowever  deq)!/  Sobieski 
grieved  at  the  necessity,  bis  duty  no 
less  imperiously  called  oo  him  to  re-' 
duce  tbeas  to  obedience.  The  arniy 
ofthe  republic,  consisting  of  twcft- 
ty-six  thousand  men,  was  ouly  se* 
parated  from  that  of  Lubomirski  by 
t  morass.  Unfortunately  Casiroir 
bad  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
coouaand^d  them  to  pass  the  swamp 
to  order  to  give  immediate  battle  to 
the  rebels.  Sobieski  earnestly  re- 
monstrated with  the  king  on  the  fa- 
tal result  which  tbreatened.to attend 
this  step;  but  Casimir,.  with  his 
characteristic  pextinacity,  perempto- 
rily insisted,  and  the  consequences 
which  Sobieski.  had  clearly  pointed 
out  to  him  followed.  The  king's 
troops,  in  crossing  the  swamp,  be- 
came embarrassed,  and  found  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  disengaging 
themselves;  while  Lubomirski  fell 
impetuously  on  them  as  they  strug- 
gled odt  of  the  morass,  not  afford- 
ing Sobieski  time  to  form  them  \  so 
that  the  royal  army  was  overpower- 
ed without  the  possibility  of'coming 
to  action.   ^ 

'*  Casimir;  who  fi-om  the  other 
side  of  the  morass  was  a  witness  to 
the  e£^t  of  his  own  egregious  folly, 
had  leisure  to  repent  the  sacrifice  of 


four  thousand  menj  tbeiest,  by  the 
talents  of  Sobieski,  were  extricated 
from  their  prril,  and  under  his  skiU 
ful  dispositions  effected  a  retreat,  the 
conduct  of  which  reflected  the  high-- 
est  honour  on  him  as  a  geoeraL 
Casimir,  full  of  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion, rejoined  his  troops ^  and  en- 
camped on  the  river  Pileza,  where 
he  soon  manifested  an  inciinatbn  to 
come  to  an  amicable  adjustment 
with  I/uboinirski,which  desired  end 
was  effected  on  the  following  con- 
ditions : '  ^ 

"  The  king  agreed  to  enter  intp 
a  solemn  engagement  never  again  to 
interfere  in  the  choice  of  his  succes- 
sor to  the  crown ;  to  pay  the  suqi 
which  had  been  refused  them;  to', 
revoke  his  sentence  of  banishment 
agaiast  Lubomirski ;  and  to  call  no 
one  to  account  for  what  had  passed. 
On  his  side  Lubomirski  evinced  no 
desire  of  being  reinstated  in  the  dig- 
nities of  which  he  had  been  depriv- 
ed, but  retired  to  Breslaw,  in  which 
city  he  died  within  six  months 
after. 

'<  Sobieski  had  been  one  of  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  the  late  disturb- 
ances, his  estates  having  been  ra- 
vaged, and  his  stables  plundered  of 
his  most  valuable  stud  of  horses.'* 
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**  TRANauiLLiTY  was  now  a- 
while  restored  to  Poland,  and  So- 
bieski in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  entering  on 
the  profession  of  arms,  found  him- 
self at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  charms 
of  peace.  It  was  during  this  short 
but  eventful  interval  from  toi)^  that 


in  an  evil  hour  he  became  serionsly 
captivated  by  a  lady,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  remarkable  beauty  of 
her  person,  the  sprightly  graces  of 
her  conversation,  and  the  high  fa- 
vour in  which  she  stood  at  court, 
proved  herself  utterly  unworthy  the 
affection  with  which  she  inspired 
Sobieski^ 
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Sobiiakt,  since  she  never  scrupled 
to  sacrifice  bis  glory  to  her  own  pri- 
Tate  riews. 

"  Mary  Casimira  de  la  Grange, 
ft  nati\re  ot  France,  ^as  descended 
from  two  ancient  families  of  the 
province  of  Berry.  Her  father,  the 
marquis  d*Arqoien,  was  captain  of 
the  guards  to  Philip  duke  of  Or- 
leans I  and  her  mother,  Frances  de 
la  Cb^tre,  had  been  governess  to 
Louisa,  queen' of  Poland.  Thdr 
daughter,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  at- 
tended her  majesty  from  France  in 
quality  of  maid  of  honour^  and  had 
been  uniformly  treated  by  that  prin- 
cess witli  peculiar  marks  of  confi- 
dence and  favour.  She  had  first 
given  her  hand  to  prince  Zamoiski, 
by  whom  she  had  four  children,  all 
of  whom  died  in  infancy  s  and  by 
the  subsequent  death  of  their  father 
ibe  became  a  widow  a  few  weeks 
only  before  her  introduction  to  So- 
bicski. 

"  Still  young,  and  distinguished 
above  all  the  other  females  of  the 
court,  the  elegance  of  her  figure, 
the  majestic  expression  of  her  coun- 
■  tenance,  the  brilliancy  of  her  com- 
plexion; and  the  .sparkling  vivacity 
of  her  eyes,  added  new  attractions 
to  the  wit  that,  enlivened  her  con- 
versation. The  immediate  impres- 
aion  which  this  accomplished  prin- 
ceu  made  on  Sobieski  was  so  great, 
that  be  would  not  .submit  to  the  de- 
lay of  tbtir  union  till  the.  period  of 
her  mourning  had  elapsed. 

"  The  queen  was  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  lieutrnant-geperal*s 
passion  foriifr  favourite,  and  find- 
ing litilc  dirfiruity  in  discovering 
that  it  recei\ed encouragement  from 
the  Indy,  she  declared  it  to  be  her 
pleasure  that  the  marriage  should 
^  take  place  without  further  delay. 
As  little  more,  hower^  than  two 
months  bad  passed  of  the  princes^ 


Zamoiski*8  widowhood,  it  was 
thought  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
appearances,  to  have  .the.  ceremony 
pt'rfomied  with  the  utmost  privacy) 
and  pope  Innocent  XII.  (then  apos- 
tolic nuncio  in  Poland)  cttofened 
the  nuptial  benediction  on  this  hasty 
union. 

'*  This  lady,  destined  now  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  Sobieski,  proved  that 
she  was  not  more  remarkable  for 
her  personal  rccomnieiidations  than 
for  the  selfishness  of  her  character. 
She  hsid  so  long  taken  part  in  the 
cabals  and  political  intrigues  hj 
which  her  mistress  agitated  the  re- 
public, and  disgraced  the  court  of 
Casimir,  that  a  taste  for  them  seen' 
ed  interwoven  with  her  very  na- 
ture. Her  fault,  however,  in  tfcc 
end  met  its  punishment,  since  she 
defeated  some  of  her  dearest  wishes 
by  the  excess  of  artifice  which  she 
practised  for  their  accomplishment. 
Yet  it  was  long  before  the  native 
candour  of  Sobieski  permitted  him 
to  discover  in  a  woman,  whooi  he 
passionately  loved,  faulu  from 
which  he  was  himself  so  entirely 
exempt. 

*'  The  year  following  his  roani- 
age,  Sobieski  succeeded  the  decess- 
ed  Potoski  in  the  first  office  of  the 
republic,  that  of  crown  general  of 
Poland,  which  constituted  him  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  whflc 
by  that  of  grand  marshal,  which  he 
still  retained,  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  police  also.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  ao  individual  bairiog 
been  allowed  to  unite  these  high 
offices,  a  proof  of  the  extraordira^y 
confidence  which  was  reposui  in 
him  by  the  republic. 

'*  ihc  condition  in  which  Sobi- 
eski, on  his  appointment,  found  the 
army,  was  so  miserable,  that  bj« 
new  office  seemed  to  be  little  more 
than  a  nominal  one  i  aod  long  in- 
tesiirc 
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testine  van  bad  so  drained  both 
the  population  and  the  treasury  of 
Poland,  that  when  he  proposed  re- 
cruiting the  army,  now  reduced  to 
between  ti-n  and  twelve  thousand 
meOi  he  w:ih  cinswered  by  the  grand 
treasurer^  tliat  the  repubtic  bad  not 
the  means  left  to  support  the  old 
troops,  still  less  t»  furnish  money 
for  levying  "new  ones. 

**  AH  airs  were  in  this  situation^ 
when  inifUigence  reached  Warsaw 
that  the  Cossacks,  complaining  of 
fresh  grievances,  under  iheir  new 
general  Doroscrnski,  and  joined  by 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  lartars, 
had  passed  the  frontiers  of  Poland^ 
and  were  laying  waste  Podolla,Vol- 
binia»  and  the  palatinate  of  Russia. 
The  news  found  Casimir  ^o  wholly 
abandoned  to  grief  for  the  recent 
death  of  his  queen,  that  he  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  the  torrent  of  dis- 
aster which  now  threatened  to  ovei^ 
whelm  Poland.  On  the  crown 
general,  therefore,  rested  the  sole 
hope  of  the  republic.  On  this  occa- 
sion Sobieski  gave  a  striking  proof 
that  his  was  not  a  char9cter  to  be 
depressed  by  danger ;  on  the  con- 
trary, tlwt  bis  energies  ever  rose 
proportionably  to  iis  magnitude*. 
Rousing  himself  from  the  compara- 
tive inaction  in  which  his  last  year 
had  been  spent,  he  became  at  once 
the  soul  of  Poland.  He  emptied  his 
private  purse,  and  even  borrowed 
large  sums  of  money  on  his  persoiud 
credit,  to  supply  the  public  treasury. 
He  formed  magazines  of  provisions, 
and  from  his  own  territories  re- 
cruited the  army  of  the  republic ; 
by  which  means  he  soon  increased 
Its  disposable  force  to  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  With  his  accustomed  ce- 
lerity he  then  sent  detachments  to 
the  different  passes  of  Poland,  in 
order  to  stop  the  inroads  of  the  de- 
tached bodies  of  Tartars^  at  the  same 


thne  ih trusting  Piwot,  an  officer, 
whom  (though  usually  the  leader  of 
a  marauding  party)  he  well  knew 
to  possess  the  abilities  of  a  general, 
with  a  troop  of  two  thousand  horse, 
ordering  him  to  scour  the  country, 
and  harass  the  invaders.  Then,  hav- 
ing disposed  his  main  army  to  march 
towards  the  enemy,  he  wrote  to  his 
consort  (at  that  time  on  a  visit  to 
her  family  in  France)  a  letter,  in 
which,  with  that  confident  antici- 
pation of  victory  which  often  com- 
mands it,  be  detailed  his  projected 
plan  of  operation,  assuring  her  tbt^ 
it  must  lead  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of 
the  immense  forces  of  the  iBTaders. 
This  letter  was  shown  by  her  to  the 
great  Cond6,  with  a  view  to  draw 
from  him  his  opinion  ofits  contents^ 
and  he  ingenuously  told  her  that  he 
could  not  encourage  her  hopes,  a« 
he  saw  no  possibility  of  the  success 
with  which  the  crown-general  flat- 
tered himself. 

*'  In  reality,  it  required  all  the 
resources  of  Sobicski^s  genius,  and 
as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  ene- 
mies with  whom  he  had  to  cope  as 
he  possessed,  to  surmount  the  vari- 
ous difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.  His  own  officers,  not  com- 
prehending the  scope  of  his  plans, 
loudly  condemned  the  disposition  of 
his  forces.  This  disapprobation  soon 
produced  a  dangerous  effect  on  the 
soldiers,  who  began  to  ni'tinifest 
stronp^  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  ; 
but  Sobie<iki,  not  less  capable  of 
speaking  than  acting  wiih  fell-ect, 
took  no  other  measure  than  ihat  of 
summoning  the  troops  around  him. 

"  'Soldiers  (said  he),  it  is  my 
fixed  determination  to  make  no 
change  in  ray  plans  j  on  the  event 
1  rest  my  acquittal  or  co  denina- 
tlon  ;  bvit  li  any  among  yo  •  fear  a 
glorious  death,  let  them  retire.  For 
myself,  I  will  remain  with  those 
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brave  fellaws^wbo  love  their  coun-" 
try  too  well  to  abandon  its  .general. 
Yonder  crowd  of  robbers  excites  no 
fear  in  me.  I  know  that  the  God 
of  Christians  often  gives  the  victory 
in  a  just  cause  to  the  smaller  num- . 
ber>  nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  be  will 
protect  i!is  against  these  iniidel  inva- 
ders." 

'*  The  auditors  of  Sobseski  looked 
at  each,  other  in  confusion^  and  not 
a  single  man  deserted  biip.  Had. 
the  enemy's  troops  been  determined 
on  pushing  forward  into  Poland,  So- 
bieski  wdLi' knew  that  they  would 
have  met  with  nothing  capable  of 
impeding  their  progress  5  bui  he  had 
justly  calculaied  on  their  iirst  at- 
tacking bis  little  army^  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  appear  to  them 
more  expedient  to  subdue,  than  to 
leave  his  forces  in  their  rear.  San- 
guine as  to  the  result  of  the  conflict, 
yet  neglecting  no  means  within  his 
abilities  to  insure  what  he  expected, 
he  availed  himself  of  his  experience 
in  the  peculiar  talents  of  each  of!i- 
tc,if  hO  to  dispose  him  as  to  call  forth 
his  exertion  in  the  way  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  general  safety;  while 
his  own  unremitting  vigilance  and 
comprehensive  mind  embraced  every 
department,  and  watched  over  the 
whole. 

•'•Meanwhile  the  enemy,  like 
swarms  of  bees,  began  to  pour  their 
numbers  on  all  sides  of  the  Polish 
encampment,  and  were  every  where 
received  with  the  most  undaunted 
bravery  by  the  little  army  of  Sobies- 
ki,  his  artillery  playing  the  whole 
time  upon  the  assailants.  At  length 
a  weak  point  of  the  camp  was  for  a 
moment  forced,'  when  the  Poles, 
with  desperate  fury,  rushed  thither, 
repulsed,  expelled,  and  pursued  the 
invaders  far  beyond  the  entrencb- 
pieats,  V 

"  The  plain  was  soon    covered 


with  .the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy ; 
but  Sobieski,  ever  tempering  his 
valour  with  prudence,  recalled  hit 
vicioriou&troops  within  his  entrench- 
ments, there  to  await  some  favour- 
able moment  for  renewing  the  con- 
test; for  he  thought  it  would  be 
daring  too  much  to  hazard  a  turn  of' 
fortune,  in  case  so  superior  an  .ene- 
my should  rally^  where  he  had  every 
thing  at  stake. 

"  The  seveo  following  days  pro- 
duced repeated  attacks  from  tbc 
enemy;  against  which  the  Poles  not 
only  continued  to  defend  themselves 
with  the  same. invincible  courage, 
but  made  several  sallies,  which  prov- 
ed not  less  destructive  than  their 
first  to  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars. 
.  "  At  length  the  decisive  day  oi 
conflict  arrived:  the  enemy,  asto- 
nished and  enraged  by  so  obstinate 
a  resistance  from  a  handful  of  men, 
resolved  upon  a  general  assault; 
while  Sobieski,  who  had  anticipated 
the  approaching  crisis,  by  sending 
orders  to  his  various  detachments  to 
draw  near  him  with  the  utmost  pre- 
caution and  privacy,  had  madeevciy 
preparation  in  his  powerto  turn  it 
to  bis  own  advantage.  Instead  of 
waiting  the  enemy *8  assault  within 
his  entrenchments,  he  now  led  forth 
his  troops  to  meet  it.  The  barba- 
rians, astonished  at  such  boldness, 
testified  their  savage  joy,  as  the  Po- 
lish squadrons  advanced,  by  utter- 
ing loud  cries,  which  were  quickly 
succeeded  by  the  battle.— Torrents 
of  blood  had  flowed,  yet  victory 
seemed  uncertain,  when  the  several 
detachments  of  Sobieski  burst  upon 
the  enemy,  and,  with  irresistible 
impetuosity  attacking  them  in  flank, 
threw  them  into  terror  and  disorder. 
The  brave  Pi  wot  in  pat'ticular,  who 
(in  his  zeal  to  justify  the  confidence 
which  had  been  reposed  in  him  by 
the  crown  general)  had  been  occQ- 
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pled  in  laying  waste  the  quarters  of 
Che  Cossacks,  canning  off  theifcon- 
vojs,  and  repulsing  their  foraging 
pardes,  now  rushed  on  the  inyaders 
with  his  two  thousand  horse,  over- 
turning and  scattering  them  before 
him.  The  very  peasants,  catching 
the  genera]  enthusiasm,  turned  their 
instruments  of  husbandry  into  wea- 
pons of  offence,  and  joined  tlie 
troops  of  Sobieski  in  sharing  a  vic- 
tory which  soon  became  complete. 

**^  As  Sobieski  proceeded  to  e^Ca- 
mine  into  the  extent  of  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  enemy,  Jie 
found  whole  villages  sacked ;  church- 
es burnt ;  the  palaces  of  the  nobles 
levelled  with  the  earth ;  heaps  of 
murdered  Poles  piled  on  their  ruios, 
and  the  whole  frontier  presenting 
one  wide  scene  of  desolation.  Such 
spectacles  only  swelled  the  public 
tide  of  gratitude  towards  the  hero 
who  had  delivered  Poland  from 
these  hordes  of  barbarians  j'  and  Sp- 
bieski  had  the  additional  gratifica- 
tion of  learning  that  his  victory,  in 
so  unequal  and  apparently  so  despe- 
rate a  conflict,  had  excited  the  sur- 
prize and  admiration  of  his  first  pat- 
tern in  arms,  the  great  Conde,  and 
was  applauded  by  the  first  generals 
of  France.  Soon  after  this  decisive 
battle  the  enemy  sued  for  peace, 
w^hich  was  granted  on  terms  of  mu- 
tual satisfaction. 

"  The  grateful  homage  which 
Sobieski  received  from  all  ranks  of 
citizens,  on  his  return  to  Warsaw, 
burst  forth  in  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions bn  his  re-entering  the  capital 
fO  lately  the  scene  of  despair. 

*'  A  meeting  of  the  diet  was,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  convoked  j  when, 
in  confortpity  with  the  laws  of  Po- 
land, the  crown  general  rendered 
publicly  an  account  of  the  instruc- 
tions be  bad  received  ftom  the  se- 
nate ;  bis  own  plan  of  operation  ; 


and  the  success  which  had  erowneld 
the  close  of  the  campaign  j  recapi- 
tulating with  warmth  (he  distin* 
guished  actions  of  those  who  had 
shared  his  labour's,  but  passing 
lightly  over  his  own. 

''  Loud  plaudits  from  all  orders 
of  the  assembly  bore  testimony  to 
the  approbation  which  his. discourse 
had  excited  in  them.  When  the 
acclamatidhs  had  subsided,  the  vice- 
chancellor  arose,  and  addressing  So- 
bieski as  the  deliverer  of  his  coutt- 
try,  returned  fiolemn  thanks  to  him 
in  the  name  of  the  republic,  and  to 
all  those  who  had  assisted  him  in 
its  preservation. 

'*  The  sublime  pleasure  which  a 
mind  like  his  roust  have  experien* 
ced  at '  the  universal  sentiment  of 
gratitude  manifested  by  that  country 
to  which  he  so  early  devoted  him- 
self, had  scarcely  had  time  to  sub- 
side, when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  birth  of  his  6tst  son,  and  the 
safety  of  his  wife,  who  was  stiM  with 
her  relatives  in  France.  Lonis  XIV. 
on  this  event  testified  his  esteem 
for  the  crown  general  of  Poland 
by  answering  at  the  font  for  his  in- 
fant son,  who  was  named  James 
Louis,  after  his  illustrious  grand- 
•  father  and  the  French  monarch. 

'*  Casimir,  still  Wholly  absorbed 
by  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  bis  queen, 
gave  no  othrr  token  of  inter^t  in 
the  late  criticarsituation  of  hht  king- 
dom, than  by  appearhrg^at  the 
great  church  of  Warsa^'^o  join  in 
the  general  thanksgiving  which  was 
offered  up  to  heaven  for  the  happy 
termination  of  so  threatening  a  wai. 
His  next  public  actwas  that  of  ab- 
dicating a  throne,  which  his  incli- 
nations and  habits-  incapacitated 
vhim  to  sustain,  surrounded  as  it  was 
by  continual  storms. 

"  The  attention  of  Poland  now 
.  tecamc  wholly  turned  lo  the  choice 
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of  some  soccesflor  to  the  feeble  Ca- 
«imfr ;  and  the  giddy  people,  whose 
delight  is  aovelty,  showed  more 
eagerness  to  fill  his  vacant  place^ 
than  caution  to  fill  it  wisely. 

"  Many  fbreigo  candidates  dii- 
puted  the  1i6nour  of  their  choice, 
whose  various  merits  the  several  or- 
ders of  the  republic  were  warmly 
discussing  on  the  appointed  day, 
when  they  were  joined  on  the  field 
of.  election  by  two  palatines,  who 
presented  a  young  Pole,  by  name 
Michael  Wiesnowicski,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  propose  and  no- 
minate him,  as  a  descendant  of  Ko- 
libut,  uncle  to  the  great  Jagellon. 

"  The  vice-chancellor,  not  pene- 
trating into  the  artifice  of  these  pa- 
latines, (whose  sole  motive  in  this 
nomination  was  to  ascertain  how  far 
a  native  of  Poland  would  be  agree* 
able  to  the  diet,  without  compro- 
mising |i  party  of  the  nobles  which 
wu  desirous  of  advancing  one  of 
their  order  to  the  sovereignty), 
precipitately  swayed  the  feelings  of 
the  multitude  by  crying  out  "  Ix)ng 
live  king  Michael  !*'  And  the  whole 
assembly  forgetting,  in  their  kind- 
ling enthusissm,  the  motiVes  which 
bad  a  moment  before  actuated  them 
to  plead  with  intemperate  warmth 
for  the  other  candidates,  echoed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  "  Long  live 
king  Michael!** 

**  It  was  now  too  late  to  direct 
the  tide  of  favour  from  this  new  idol 
to  a  more  judicious  choice;  and  the 
reluctant  primatcf  was  forcibly  com- 
pelled to  proclaim  the  election,  to 
the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  . 
the  party  who  had  trusteH  to  the  in- 
significance of  the  man  as  a  bar  to 
such  an  event. 

*'  Amongst  the  immense  crowd 
which  was  present  at  this  unex- 
pected proclamation,  there  was  not 
one  peisop  so  greatly  astonished  by 


it  as  the  new  king  himself,  wl^o 
possessed  no  other  claim  to  the  dig- 
nity which  had  been  so  soddenlj 
conferred  upon  him,  but  that  of  his 
descent  from  Roribut.    His  father 
had  been  palatine  of  Russia,  snd 
had  once  posses^d  a  fine  thXMt  in 
the  Ukraine,  but  had  seen  it  wrest- 
ed from  him  by  the  Cossacks.  The 
mean  abilities  of  Michael,  joined  to 
the  poverty  and  obscurity  in  whidi 
Ke  had  been  obliged  to  live,  scem^ 
ed  to  preclude  all  chance  of  bis  em 
rising  to  any  dignity  in  the  itste; 
and  so  little  interest  had  he  taken  in 
the  election,  that  instead  ot  repair- 
ing  to  the  field,  he    had   retired 
to 'the   cl^urch    of  .  Rccollecti  at 
Warsaw;     whence  he    had  hem 
drawn  by  the  palatines  without  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  of  what  were 
their  intentions  in  doing  so.    He 
shed  tears  after  his  election,  as  tbej 
dragged  him  to  the  throne,  protest- 
ing that  he  vas  incapable  of  iilliRS 
it;  but  hn  new  subjects,  scarcfiy 
yielding  in  superstition  to  the  an- 
cient Romans,  in  the  first  moments 
of  their  senseless  joy  discovered  too 
many  happy  onncns  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice.    Daring 
the  election  a  dove  had  fiown  acrosi 
the  inclosure  where  the  senate  wai 
debating;  and  a  swarm  of  bees  had 
hovered  over  Michael  without  hart- 
ing    him.    These    presages    wfrc 
strengthened  by  so  many  others  ol  a 
fortunate  nature,  which  were  said 
to  have  occurred  to  the  very  priests 
while  performing  tbeir  tacred  ftinc- 
tions,  that  the  giddy  multitude  ^^ 
impatient   to    comrneoce   a  reign 
which  they  believed  destined  to  bring 
back  prosperity  to  Poland.    They 
caused    Michael    to   be  crowned, 
therefore,  with  so  much  precipits- 
tion,  that  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant articles  of  the  Pacta  Qfnvfnta 
were  omitted  io  his  coronation  o«\^ 
a  negli- 
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a  D€|^ligence  of  whicb  tbey  had  af- 
terward^ safficient  leisure  to  repent. 

"  Indeed,  no  monarch  was  ever 
more  incapable  of  govermng  than 
the  new  king ;  and  from  sovereigns 
who  know  not  themselves  how  to 
govern,  a  wise  choice  of  ministers 
can  rarely  be  expected.  Casnpir 
Paz,  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
considerable  families  in  Lithuania, 
and  the  grand  chancellor  of  that 
dncby,  was  a  noan  of  great  abilities, 
who  soon  won  the  entire  confidence 
of  bis  sovereign^  which  he  abused 
by  aggrandizing  his  own  family  at 
the  expence  of  the  public  good  and 
Michael's  honour^  His  brother, 
Michael  Paz,  the  grand  general  of 
lithuania,  was  an  officer  well  vers- 
ed in  military  affairs,  but  of  an  en* 
vious^  fiery,  and  capricious  temper, 
which  made  him  the  rival  of  Sobi- 
eski.  Such  were  the  two  favourites 
by  whom  Michael  became  com- 
pletely governed.  The  new  king 
was  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne, 
when  more  than  one  cause  arose 
to  open  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  on 
the  egregious  folly  of  their  choice. 
The  Cossacks  had  heard  with  jea- 
lousy the  exaltation  of  a  man,  whose 
first  use  of  power,  they  believed, 
would  be  to  recover  the  large  pos- 
sessions in  the  Ukraine  which  they 
had  taken  from  his  father.  As  the 
only  means  of  dispelling  their  fears^ 
they  boldly  demanded  that  he  should 
voluDtarily  renounce  claims  which 
tbey  were  resolved  at  all  hazards  to 
dispute*  if  necessary.  In  the  then 
exLausted  state  of  the  republic,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Poles 
should  have  been  anxious  for  the 
king's  compli<ince  with  these  de- 
maods,  rather  than  renew  a  war  re- 
cently terminated. 

**  His  majesty,  however,  was  far 
more  disposed  to  gain  time  with  the 
CofstcM^   ^^^^  A  y^cw  ultimately 


to  baffle  their  aim,  than  to  cQnMnt 
to  the  sacrifice  required  of  hinou 
No  one,  he  kn«w,  was  so  well  qua- 
lified to  transact  these  negociations 
with  success  as  Sobieski;  yet  he 
felt  extreme  reluctance,  even  for 
his  own  interest,  to  employ  talents 
which  he  already  hated  him  for  pos- 
sessing. But  necessity  at  length' 
prevailed,  and  the  crown  general 
was  charged  with  the  embassy. 

"  He  found  Doroscensko  so  in- 
flexibly bent  on  Michaers  compli- 
ance with  his  first  demand,  at  to 
compel  him,  although  reluctantly* 
to  have  recourse  to  noeasures  6f 
a  less  friendly  nature  Anxious 
to  spare  as  much  as  possible  the 
effusion  of  Polish  blood,  asd  con- 
scious of  the  great  inferiority  of  bis 
forces  to  those  he  was  about  to  op- 
pose, he  summoned  policy  to  the 
aid  of  arms ;  and  by  setting  up  a 
new  general  among  the  Cossacks, 
in  opposition  to  Doroscensko,  1^ 
turned  the  tide  of  their  animosity 
against  each  other. 

"  While  the  rival  generals  were 
dividing  the  attention  and  energies 
of  the  soldiers,  Sobies^i  seized  the 
crisis  of  their  dissentions  to  reduce 
the  whole  district  between  the  Bo|r 
and  the  Neister  to  the  obedience 
of  Poland.  Dorosctensko,  every 
where  worsted,  had  no  other  means 
of  saving  the  rest  of  the  Ukraine 
than  by  threatening  so  give  it  up  to 
the  Turks,  if  Sobieski  pushed  him 
to  extremities;  a  threat  which  at 
once  suspended  the  victorious  career 
of  the  aown  general.     . 

€€  t<  yjTQ  know  not  which  most  to 
admire,  your  valour  or  your  pru- 
dence," wrote  the  vice-chancellor 
of  Poland  to  Sobieski,  in  the  name 
of  the  king  and  the  republic: 
with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  your 
genifis  has  enabled  you  to  open  to 
us  a  passage  into  the  Ukraine,  and 
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Will  doubtless  complete  your  glorv 
by  its  reduction.  Envy  herself  is 
compelled  to  own  that  Poland  owes 
toyou  its  safety.** 

"  A  mind  like  that  of  Sobicski 
must  have  felt  it  a  noble  revenge 
thus  to  extort  from  his  enemies  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  services  by 
which  be  had  requited  their  majice. 
,  '*  It  was,  however,  far  from  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  crown  ge- 
neral to  push  to  absolute  despair 
those  whom  he  still  considered  as 
the  children  of  the  republic.  Like 
Fabius  Maximus,  he  thought,  that 
'''  if  care  and  kindness  had  been 
found  the  most  effectual  method  to 
subdue  the  stubborn  temper  of  dogs 
and  horses,"  he  who  commands 
men  should  endeavour  to  correct 
theii*  errors  by  gentleness  and  good- 
ness. His  earnest  advice,  there- 
fore, was  to  induce  the  Cossacks  to 
return  to*  their  allegiance  by  cle- 
fnentjy,  as  the  only  method  to  pre- 
%'cnt  an  Alienation,  which  must  ren- 
der those  once  valuable  subjects  a 
perpetual  scourge  to  Poland. 

*'  In  these  temperate  wishes  So- 
bieski  was  supported  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  senate  and  the  whole  of 
the  depurtes  assembled  at  the  diet ; 
bat  Michaelj  who,  without  con- 
sulting the  republic,  had  recently 
espoused  the  emperor  Leopold's  sis- 
ter, was  now  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  creatures  of  that  monarch, 
who  swayed  his  actions  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  their  imperial  mas- 
ter 5  and  who,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, so  warmly  combated  the  po- 
Ijcy  of  the  crown  general,  that  they 
induced  the  diet  to  dissolve  before 
any  step  could  be  taken  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  Ukraine. 

*'  Doroscensko,  in  the  interim, 
learning  the  particulars  of  what  had 
passed  at  Warsaw,  and  fearful  of  ul- 
timately falling  into  the  hands  of  an 


offended  sovereign,  was  now  driven 
exactly  into  that  step  from  which 
Sbbieski  had  so  earnestly  desired  to 
withhold  him ;  he  threw  himsedf  and 
his  fellow  Cossacks  on  the  protection 
of  sultan  Mahomet,  and  thus  the  U- 
kraine  became  unired  with  Turkey. 

"  The  Porte  was  at  ihat  period 
engaged  in  immense  preparations 
for  the  invasion  and  destruction  of 
the  German  empire;  while  the 
storm  with  which  she  menaced 
Christendom  was  rendered  more 
alarming  from  the  snltan'a  possessmg 
in  his  grand  vizier  a  general  capa- 
ble of  executing  the  daring  schemes 
which,  as  minister,  he  bad  planned. 
Kiuperli  had  signalized  his  great 
military  talents  by  his  Victories  over 
the  Austrians,  his  conquests  ia 
Hungarjr,  his  subjection  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  bis  capture  of  the  island 
of  Candia:  nor  was  he  esteemed 
greater  in  the  field  than  in  the  cabi- 
net. 

"  The  acquisition  of  the  Ces- 
sacks  to  the  interest  of  his  master 
at  once  suggested  to  Kiuperli  that 
their  views  against  the  empire  might 
be  facilitated  by  first  employing  the 
Ottoman  forces  in  the  subjugation 
of  Poland.  He  consequently  pro- 
posed it  in  the  divan;  but  being 
answered,  that  to  make  war  on  the 
Poles  without  a  previous  demand 
and  refusal  of  justice  from  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Cossacks,  would  be 
to  commit  an  equal  injustice  with 
that  which  was  made  the  pretext 
of  the  impending  war;  and  the 
mufti  agreeing  in  this  opinion,  Kio- 
perli  immediately  addressed  to  the 
republic  of  Poland  the  fbltowing 
manifesto : 

"  *  Poles,  when  you  assert  that 
the  Ukraine  belongs  to  yon,  and 
that  the  Cossacks  are  your  natural 
subjects,  you  forget  that  we  know 
this  nation  was  formctly  free  and 
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in^ependeiit,  that  it  voluntarily 
fidbmitcchi  itself  to  yoa,  and  tipon 
conditions  which  you  have  violated. 
lA  consequence  of  the  menstroUs 
bntrages  which  you  have  committed 
against  the  Cossacks^  they  have  ta- 
ken up  arms  to  recover  i  heir  former 
liberty,  -and  the  laws  of  nature  au- 
thorize them  to  do  so.  They  have 
besought  the  Sublime  Potte  to  re- 
ceive tbem  under  the  shelter  of  \U 
t)bwerful>pPot<jctidn,  and  extend  to 
ihem  the  assistance  >^hich  it  never 
withholds  from  the  oppressed.  Ma- 
homet, the  invincible;  hds  conse-  ' 
qiientlysent  the  sabre  and  the  stand- 
ard to  Doroscensko,  th^  chief  of  the 
Cossacks.  Learn  hence,  that  it  ii 
foj:  you  to  hasten  and  compose  the 
difference  with  the  sultan  my  mas- 
ter, Who  is  already  on  hii  uinrch  to 
Adrlanople^  since,  if  yon  allow  him 
to  reach  your  frontiers  with  his  im- ' 
mense  forces,  the  dispute  will  no 
longer  be  decided  by  treaty,  but  by 
the  sword  and  the  wrath  of  the  God 
of  vebge&nce.*' 

''  Sab{eski  had  tlot  returned  io 
Warsaw  at  the  arrival  of  this  threat- 
ening mandate ;  biit  the  senate  im- 
mediately assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideraiion  what 
might  be  the  best  tiieaSure  for  the 
republic  to  adopt:  but  the  time  for 
deliberatibn  was  principally  spent  in 
eitpre&sions  of  indignation,  tiiat  the 
manifesto  had  n»t  b^en  written  b)r 
Mahomet  himself  instead  of  his 
grand  vider;  a  circumstance  which 
was  omstrued  Into  an  insulting  mark 
of  contempt.  • 

*'  The  partizans  of  Michael 
tdkiit^  advaniage  of  this  idle 
warmth  about  punctilio,  laboured 
to  prove:  that  the  sultan's  not  writ- 
ing himself  was  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  was  not  serious  in  his  threats 
Against  Poland.  Ti^ey  argned,  that 
h  was  highly  in^rohable  he  should 


break  his  treaty  with  the  republic 
to  league  with  a  robber  (for  such 
tlfey  called  Doroscensko) ;  but  that; 
even  admitting  his  hostile  intenr 
tions,  they  might  reasonably  burld 
on  the  assistance  of  Russia,  to 
which  they  should  probably  add 
that  of  Germany  also. 

'*  These  Speculative  arguments 
were  answei'ed  by  the  more  cxpe- 
ri<snced  part  cf  the  senate,  by  re^ 
marking  that  it  was  a  far  wiser 
plan  to  deprive  the  Porte  of  all  pre- 
text for  disturbiDg  Poland,  by  satis^ 
fying  tlie  Cossacks,  than  to  involve 
her  again  In  a  destructive  war,  un- 
der the  hope  of  assistance  which 
they  might  not  in  the  end  receive. 
The  primate  also  pronounced  this; 
to  be  his  opinion ;  yet  he  decbted 
that  nothing '  decisive  ought  to  be 
determined  on  during  the  absence 
of  the  crown  geperal;  whose  pa- 
triotism, talents,  and  the  essential 
services  he  bad  already  rendered 
his  country  in  her  contests  with  the 
Cossacks,  alike  established  the  pro- 
pricty  of  his  first  delivering  Uis 
sentiments  on  a  subject  of  stich  vi- 
tal importance  to  the  state. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  grating 
to  the  king  than  the  ptlbKc  utter- 
ance of  sentiitients  such  as  these  $. 
since,  already  jealous  of  the  consi- 
deration iti  which  Sbbieski  was 
held  by  the  republic,  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  avoid  every  measure  which 
tended  to  augment  his  power.  Thei 
lateness  of  the  hour,  however,  ob- 
liged him,  although  leliictantiy,  to 
suspend^roceedings  till  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

'*  Ott  that  da^  intelligence  wai 
brought^ihat  Sobieski  was  approach- 
ing Warsaw,  and  the  majority  of 
the  senators  immediately  went  out 
to  meet  and  conduct  him  to  the  se- 
nate. On  his  entrance  there^  he 
was  complimented  by  being  pnb- 
A  Holy 
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lieiy  told,'  that  "  the  gown  and  the 
iword  equally  became  bim>  and  that 
lie  had  entwined  the  laurel  ainidat 
liis  fasces/' 

"  But  however  gratifyitig  to  the 
cf  own  general  such  an  address  might 
have  proved  at  af  period  of  less  dan- 
ger, be  felt  nothing  now  bat  im-' 
^tieoce  that  a  moment  should  be 
lost  in  diverting  their  attention 
from  the  public  interests.  The  Mind 
infatuation  which  lulled  the  king 
and  hia  council  into  a  tocred  seen- 
rity  at  a  peripd  when  rain  waa 
iea4y  to  btirst  over  them>  astonish- 
ed and  transported  him.  He  ex- 
horted hta  majesty^  in  a  strain  of 
energetic  eloquence,  to  treat  with 
the  Cossacks  before  it  waa  abso- 
lutely too  late  s  he  pointed  out  to 
him  the  eoncessidna  which  could 
/with  honour  be  made  by  Poland, 
and  whiclt  would  even  yet  appease 
themj  aud  warmly  combated  the 
absurd  belief  that  Mahomet's  was 
but  a  vain  threat,  when  opposed  to 
the  notorious  fact  of  his  actual  ad- 
tance  tbwards  the  Polish  frontiers. 

<^  Eut  Sobieski  addressed  in 
Michael  one  equally  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  of  truth :  the 
latter  persisted  in  refusing  to  re- 
turn any  answer  to  the  manifesto 
of  the  Porte,  and  in  treating  its 
menaces  as  beneath  his  notice.  The 
disgust  Qngendered  by  this  stu- 
(»id  obstinacy,  in  neither  treating 
for  peace  nor  preparing  for  war, 
speedily  gave  birth  to  a  league  for 
.the  dethroning  of  the  king.  Thia 
league,  which  was  headed  by  the 
primate,  consisted  of  several  of  the 
first  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the 
,  chief  of  the  nobles. 

'*  In  cooseq^ienoe  of  the  queen 
of  Poland  being  sister  to  the  empe-» 
ror  of  Germany,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  acquaint  thai  monarch 
witk  their  designs ;  and  in  doing  so 


they  laid  beibrehiin  the  ^lanjrgrieT't 
ances  which  the  imbeciCty  of  Mi-^ 
ebael  had  brought  on  their  coufitiy* 
Th^  reply  6f  his  imperial  majesty 
waa  couched  in  terms  of  much  df- 
cent  sorrow  at  the  awkward  neces- 
sity of  wresting  the  sceptre  from  the 
han^  of  Miehael ;  yet  declared  that 
he  shocild  not  6ppo^  the  measure, 
provided  Ihey  pledged  themselves 
to  divorce  from  him  his  sister^  snd 
to  elect  prince  Charlea  of  Lorraioe 
ashiasucoesaor.. 

**  Tht  next  step  <^  the  league  was 
to  consult  the  queen  of  Poland  > 
whc^  on  learning  the  emperor's  con- 
currence with  the  plan,  as  the  piice 
of  her  consent  to  the  dethroning 
and  divorcing  her  consort,  insisted 
only  that  his  stxqcessor  to  the  crown 
sliottild  stipulate  to  espouse  hciself. 
The  consent  of  the  nobles  to  this 
notable  piece  of  foreeaat  rendered 
every  thing  thns  far  easy,  they  pro- 
eeeded  to  the  last  ste|>  which  tbey 
deemed  necessary,  (hat  of  gaiiiioj; 
over  the  crown  gpeneral  to  their 
schetne,  ,who  had  hitherto  bees 
kept  entirely  ignorant  diu 

*'  The  pondnct  of  Sobieski  bad 
so  uniformly  indkated  the  iSrpi  sup* 
porter  of  the  down,  that,  indjgBaDt 
as  they  knew  his  feelings  were  to- 
wards Michael,  and  certain  as  v^ 
peered  the  ruin  of  Poland  if  that 
imbecile  prince  continued  at  its 
head,  they  were  doubtful  if  c^ea 
these  considerationa  would  induce 
him  to  join  the  league.  Yet  the  pari 
he  should  resolve  on  taking,  it  was 
evident,  must  decide  the&te  of  tbett 
projects. 

"  Sobieski,  after  listening  to  the 
explanatioti  of  tbem,  hesiutednot^ 
hi  a  caae  of  such  dire  neoaauty,  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  his  country 
against  the  monacch  which  it  ^had 
with  w  much  precipitate  folly  set 
op.  Yet  bis  pen^ratioii  instaoiiy 
xortalcd 
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iWeiied  fb  tiim^  that' the  deposition 
p/  Micbad  Wtif  the  011J7  part  of  the 
leogoers*  icheme  fioin  which  any 
tmBfit  CQold  ifrise  to  Poland,  it 
wat  th^  creaiures  6f  Leopold,  who 
•  had  inAoedced  him  in  his  late  per- 
tincibos  obstioacy  >  for»  Consulting 
the  obnoQs  interest  of  their  aiaftter, 
they  had  eodeavouitod  to  direct  the 
storm  ^th  which  the .  Porte  had 
long  thmteoed  Vieiina»  towards 
PdlaoA.  In  accei^ting  a  king,  there- 
fore,  from  the  eoopire,  what  could 
they  expect  hot  the  same perniciotis 
influence  o7er  the  oooncils  of  the 
tepnblic  which  had  reduced  it  toils 
present  difficulties  ?  iSuch  were  the 
arguments  by  which  Sobieski  pte^ 
6ced  his  advice ;  to  guard  against 
the  future  interference  of  Leopold 
by  cultivating  the  ^iendship  of 
t^rance,  tM  selecting  from  that  na^ 
tion  a  klogi  wliose  connections  as 
well  as  talents  might  ensure  froni 
every  friend  to  Poland  the  appro- 
bation of  their  choice.  That  choice 
he  directed  to  the  duke  of  Longue- 
ViUe,  nephew  of  the  prince  de 
Cond6,  and  onl^son  of  the  duke 
\de  Longu'eville  by  his  duchfAs, 
Anne  of  Bourbon.  The  young  dukb 
had  already  given  proofs,  under  the 
bye  of  his  uncle,  that  he  inherited 
that  princess  valour  and  love  of  mi- 
litary glory. 

'  *'  The  confederated  nobfes,  clear- 
ly perceiving  the  advantage  of  re- 
placing Michael  by  a  member  of  the 
house  of  fioorbon,  readily  aci|uies-* 
ced  in  the  wishes  of  Sobieski.:  e 
discreet  emissary  waH  in  consequence 
dispatched  to  France,  invested  with 
powers  to  settle  the  preliminary  ar- 
rahgemetits  with  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  while  the-  leagiky  on  its 
part,  demanded  of  Michael  a  new 
diet,  at  a  step  neiDeaaary  to  com- 
plete their  plans. 
^'  That  printe^  now  htmidf  pa* 
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nic-strdck  *at  the  hear  approach  of 
the  Turkish  forces^  dared  not  refuse 
a  concession  necessaiy  to  the  pro- 
perly arming  of  the  republic  for  its 
ddence  j  so  that  e^ery  thing  seem- 
ed to  favour  the  views  of  thacoofe- 
del'Acy, 

''  This  diet  (which  isseOibled  iit 
1672)  was  rendered  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  Poland  by  the  extra- 
ordinary  scene  it  exhibited.  The 
primate,  wiio,  as  head  of  the  league, 
was  deputed  to  lay  open  its  designs*, 
electriiied  the  king  by  recapitulat- 
ing the  many  instances  of  injustice, 
imbecility,  and  flagrant  iriolation  of 
the  pMia  Cowtfnta,  by  which  he 
had  disgraced  his  reign,  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  hik  people,  and 
absolved  them  from  their  oith  of 
allegiance.  These  bold  assertions 
were  folbwed  up  by  the  associated 
nobles,  who  unetjiiivocally  declared 
that  the  king  roust  choose  between  « 
the  alternatives  of  voluntarily  abdi- 
cating the  throne,  or  preparing  to 
be  forcibly  expelled  from  it.  Then 
leaving  him  to  recover  at  his  leisure 
from  the  consternation  into  which 
he  was  thrown,  they  set  out  to 
meet  with  due  honburd  the  duke  of 
LongneVille;  whom  they  no#  hour- 
ly expected. 

*'  But  on  reaching  the  8ea*coast« 
a  disappointment  awaited  the  league 
as  little  expected  as  it  was  embar- 
rassing. Instead  of  finding  their 
party  strengthened  by  the  presence 
of  their  new  sovereign,  they  re- 
ceived a  dispatch,  informing  then! 
that  the  ddke  de  Longueville  (who 
had  accompanied  the  French  army 
in  its  so  much  vaunted  passat^  of 
the  Rhine  near  Ihe  fortress  of  Tho- 
la^  had  fallen  a  victim  to  an  act 
of  iniprudenoe  ^hich  had  greatly 
endangered  the  life  of  the  prince  de 
Coudealso. 

«'  This   ^6rt»lextng    disdppoint- 
£  2  ment 
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tnent  to  the  lea?ae  dissipated  at 
once  the  fears  and  confusion  of  Mi- 
ctiael,  wbo»  sensible  that  among  his 
toemies  was  to  be  rank^  the 
whole  of  the  higher  order  of  no- 
bility, turneti  his  hopes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  lower,  of  which  he  had 
himsetf  fofmed  one  at  the  perickl 
of  his  election .  This  class,  consist- 
ing of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  he 
pTtcipitately  assembled  six  leagues 
fVotti  Lublin,  and  putting  himself* 
at  its  head,  be  had  the  gratifiea- 
(xon  to  find  every  individual  ready 
to  swear  that  he  would,  at  the  risk  - 
of  life  and  fortune,  join  to  main- 
tain him  on  the  throne.  Following 
up  tjiese  new  measures,  and  regard- 
less that  the  republic  acknowledged 
but  two  grand  generals,  Michael 
proceeded  to  create  a  third,  in 
whom  he  vested  the  powers  of  a 
dictator,  licensing  him  to  raise  ^ 
new  army  for  the  protection  of  the 
royal'  confederacy^  and  to  restore 
the  ancient  rttititia.  He  then  issued 
Mandates  to  the  sena tori,  and  all 
persons  in  office,  to  join  bis  stand- 
ard immediately,  on  pain  of  confis- 
cation of  property  and  loss  of  dig- 
nity. 

«'  His  majesty,  had,  however, 
soon  the  mortification  to  discover 
that  the  death  of  the  person  whom 
the  confederate  nobles  had  chosen 
for  their  neW  king  had  by  no  means 
disposed  them  to  show  obedience 
towards  himself;  he  consequently 
proceeded  to  pronooncerthe  sentence 
he  had  threatened,  condemning  the 
priniate  and  Sobieslci,  as  chifefa  of 
the  league,  to  lose  their  lives. 

"  T&  army  of  the  crown  gene- 
ral, \^htch  he  had  in  the  interim 
assembled  in  the  citadel  of  Lovtcz 
in  the  palatinate  of  Rava,  now 
formed  itself  into  a  confederacy^ 
op|x>sing  to  the  lower  order  of  no- 
bles 09th  (o  9fBXVt*    Tbey  swore  in 


the  name  of  God  and.of  Sobieski  f<f 
maintain  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  their  country,  as  handed  dowa 
to  them  by  those  ancient  .wscrion 
who  had  purchased  them  with  their 
blood ,'  to  recognise  no  generals  but 
those  who  were  invested  with  thdr 
staffa  before  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  present  disturbancea;  to  make 
known  to  Sobieski  whatever  nught 
come  to  their .  knowledge,  that 
might  prove  detrimentaL  to  the 
common  cause ;  to  preserve  tbeir 
secrets  inviolate  *,  and  to  consider 
every  man  an  enemy  to  his  country 
who  enlisted  under  any  other  ban- 
er  than  their  own. 

**  This  oath  had  been  but  recent- 
ly taken  by  the  army,  whea  infor- 
mation was  brought  that  Michael 
bad  set  a  price  on  the  head  of 
its  general.  An  universal  shout  ot 
indignation  and  horror  against  tbe 
king  and  his  confederates  instantly 
burst  from  the  camp^  the  soldiers,; 
laying  then'  sabres  in  the  form  of 
crossea,  solemnly  swore  to  defend 
and  avenge  their  eommander.  **  I 
accept  your  protestations,"  replied 
Sobieski,  affected  by  their  enthu- 
siasm; **  but  remember,  tbe  fint 
duty  I  require  of  you  is  to  wit  your  j 
country." 

«  In  reality,  SoWesWs  thoogbts 
were  too  much  engrossed  in  plsn^* 
iring  how  he  nengbt  best  meet  tbe 
eoming  storm,  to  bestow  a  thoQSbc 
upon  W J persohalsafety.  He  knew, 
that  wlrile  the  repubKc  was  annn^ 
against  itself,  Khiperli,  having  R- 
eeived  no  answer  to  his  manifesto/ 
had  procured  tbe  menaced  war  j 
to  be  pronounced  a  just  one  in^he 
divan,  and  had  sctn  it  sanctified 
by  the  fefta  of -the  mufti.  Al- 
ready the  hoites*  tails,  ensigns  of 
blood  and  havoc,  were  waving  over 
the  walls  of  the  seragUO}  and  Ma* 
liomefty  like  a  d^a&tatmg  terrenr. 
..  approach^* 
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•appHoa^^hed  to'overwhelm  the  un- 
happy  country  of  Sobleski. 
-  •'  Kaminicck,  the  'capital  of  Podo- 
lia,  flfnd  the  key  of  Poland,  be- 
caaie  the  first  object  of  the  crown 
.  generarra  cares,  as  he  was  well  con- 
vinced the  Turks  would  open  the 
carapeign  by  laying  siege  to  it.  It 
was  a  citadel  fbrtified-still  more  by 
nature  than  by  art.  Built  upon  a 
sleep  rock,  whose  base  was  wash- 
cd"*by  the  river  Srootrick,  whi^h 
nearly  encortjpassed  it,  it  had  in  all 
ages  been  regarded  as  the  bulwark 
of  Poland,  and  l6ng  had  been  con- 
templated with  envy  by  the  Turks, 
and  jealousy  by  the  Tartars.  So- 
bieski^fl  first  care  was  that  of  dis- 
patching thither  eight  regiments  of 
infantry  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 

'*  It  was  now  that  one  of  the 
most  fatal  efiects  inseparable  from 
civil  dissensions  first  became  mani< 
fest  to  the  crown  general.  The  go- 
vernor, who  was.  warmly  attached 
to  Michael,  refused  to  admit  the 
troops  of  Sobieski,  fearful  of  giving 
his  interest  a  preponderance  in  a 
place  of  so  much  importance. 

*'  Meanwhile  Mahomet,  at  the 
head  of  a  htindred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  had  passed  the  J3anube 
near  Silistria,  crossed  Walachia  and 
Transylvania,  thrown  bridges  over 
the  Niester  at  the  foot  of  the  walls 
of  Choczini,  and  soon  appeared 
before  Kaminieck.  He  was  there 
met  by  the  khan  Selim  Gierai,  ac- 
companied b)'  Meradin  and  Galga,  ' 
his  86ns,  with  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Tartars  under  his  command. 
The  sultan,  dividitig  this  irreguljir 
force  into  three-  bodies,  ^ent  them 
to  make  predatory  excursions  as  far 
a*  the  Visttila,  while  the  Cossacks 
carried  desoktien  on  the  opposite 
^ide. 

^*  Michael,  with  h!s  hundred 
thousand  nobles^  was  closely  shut 


up  within  his  encampment,  and  So* 
bieski  was  still  at  tlie  head  of  his 
little  army  at  Lowicz,  when  an  act 
of  temerity  in  Meradin  rendered  ma- 
nifest the   incorrigible  degeneracy 
of  the  king,  and  the  inefficiency  of 
his  fcfrces.  The  young  Tartar  prince, 
as  he  skirted  the  palatinate  of  Lub- 
lin, daringly  directed  his  march  be- 
tween'the  two  Polish  camps ;  at 
which  Michael  was  seized  with  so 
great  a  panic,  from  a  sitspicion  that 
he  was  acting  in  concert  with  So** 
bicskf,  that  he  fled  precipitately  to 
Lublin;  and  the  whole  muLtitude 
of  his  attendant  nobles,  catching 
the  infection  of  terror,  disappeared 
witlx  extraordinary  celerity. 

•'  Meanwhile  Sobieski,  sensible 
that  he  must  expose  his  little  army, 
consisting  of  thirty  thousand  Poles, 
to  certain  and  useless  destruction, 
by  the  attempt  to  relieve  Kami* 
nieck,  which  was  ^surrounded  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Turk^,  saw  the  necessity  of  aban* 
donjng  that  fortress  to  its  dreadful 
fate,  fiy  doing  this,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  prove  of  inestimable  use  to 
Poland,  in  stopping  the  influx  of 
Tartars  and  Cossacks,  who  wereaU 
j'eady  desolating  that  afflicted  couu'* 
try. 

'  '*  He  first  encountered  Meradin, 
and  engaged  him  with  such  signal 
success,  that  he  fled,  nearly  alone, 
to  the  camp  of  his  brother  3  who, 
to  avoid  a  similar  disaster,  pushed 
forward  to  join  his  father.  The  ra^- 
pidity  of  Sobieski't  movements, 
however,  frustrated  his  plans  5  he 
intercepted  the  young  Tarur,  en- 
gaged^  and  defeated  him.  Then 
leaving  his  infantry  to  guard  the 
spoils,  he  closely  pursued  ihc  fugi- 
t\ye»,  and  overtook  them  jost  j|S 
they  had  reached  the  khan  T  ^e 
latter,  not  haying  yet  engaged  hjs 
troops,  he  foand  in  a  condition  t  q 

give 
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give  biai  battle.  Bat  Selim/  lik«  a 
m\e  Tcirtar,  was  too  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  precious  raetak^  rich 
furs,  horses,  and  cattlei  of  whicli 
be  bad  plundered  Poland,  to  risk 
the  loss  of  his  boDty  in  the  rooiao- 
tic  attempt  to  redeem  thehoaoorof 
his  sons.  His  odIj  aim,  therefope, 
was  to  avoid  an  encounter  which 
must  endanger  them;  while  Sobi-* 
cski,  incessantly  hovering  near  hira^ 
watched  for  a  fa vonrable  position  to 
attack  hts  retreating  enemy. 

''  At  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
BQoimtaina,  io  a  narrow  defile  in 
which  tbf  Tartars  had  not  room  to 
^draw  up  their  troops,  the  crown 
general  commenced  his  assault.  It 
was  followed  by  a  long  contested 
and  bloody  action,  which  terminatled 
if^  the  flight  of  Selim  Girrai  and 
ilia  sons ;  who,  beside  fifteen  thon<f 
sand  slain,  a  great  number  of  pri« 
soners,  and  the  whole  of  their  im- 
mense booty,  left  behind  them 
above  thirty  tbousaqd  Polei,  whom 
ahey  bad  been  leading  into  slavery. 

«'  It  was  an  afifecting  sight,  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Tartars,  to  see 
these  gratefol  creatures,  who  a  few 
hours  before  believed  they  were  for 
ever  cut  olf  from  again  beholding 
their  wives,  their  children,  or  their 
homes,  throw  themselvea  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy  at  the  feet  of  Sobieski, 
blessing  him  as  their  preserver.  Tha 
crown  general,  touched  to  the  9oul 
at  thii  scene,  prostratad  himself  be*, 
aide  them,  and  by  his  example  di- 
rected their  thanksgiving  to  a  higher 
source. 

**  But  while  he  was  thus  glori- 
ously employed  in  lireeing  his  coun- 
try from  the  Tartars,  Kiuperii  had 
not  not  been  l«ss  active  before  Ka- 
minieck.  Duiing  a  period  which 
^listoriaM  have  varied  ^om,  twelve 
to  thirty  days,  the'  constant  dis- 
charge of  ^nooA.  ikU^  UbfB  vUier 


kept  up froni fiv^bnttetiBi soon n^ 
duced  the  city  to  rnioa* 

''  In  thin  state  of  wretchcdaais 
the  besieged  received  an  offer  fimn 
Kiuperii  to  be  allowed  the  liberty 
of  retiring  unmolested,  with  tbeir 
arms  and  baggage,  provided'  they 
wouM  peaceably  deliver  up  the 
fortreM  to  bioi  in  twenty-ibiir 
boon. 

"  This  humane  proposal,  at  a  no^ 
ment  when  (as  was  weli  known  ta 
them)  he  had  made  every  dispon* 
tJon  for  a  general  storm,  detenaia* 
ed  their  omduct;  apd  Kaminieck 
was  surrendered  to  the  Turks  oa 
the  29th  of  August,  1673. 

''  The  sultan,  by  this  time  nai* 
ter  of  the  whole  of  Podolia,  as  well 
as  of  its  capita),  sent  Gierai*s  sooi 
into  all  tlie  places  of  the  Ukruoe 
that  were  possessed  by  the  Cos* 
sacks.  a«d  encamped  himsdf  at 
Boudchaa  with  hia  main  army; 
while  Sobieski,  on  leading  back  his 
victorious  troops  from  the  foot  «f 
the  Carpathian  moaatatas,^  was 
greeted  with  the  intelligoMe  tlut 
disaster  had  been  heaped  npoa  dii* 
aster  during  his  absence,  tit  had 
no  time,  however,  to  eapeod  oo 
vain  regret,  as  every  efibrt  of  ha 
mind  was  requisite  to  form  suaie 
plan  -of  attacking  the  Turks,  wher6t 
in  his  own  geaioa  mi^ht  supply  the 
want  of  nomtiers. 

*'  While  the  crows  general  vai 
himself  making  every  possible  exer« 
tion  to  recroit  his  smidl  anny,  he 
sent  a  detachment  to  leconnoitre 
the  sultan's  camp  at  Bondcbaa ;  hot 
all  his  patriotic  plans  were  suddenly 
frustrated,  not  by  the  anltaa'a  trpepA 
but  by  the  dq^enerasf  of  Michael- 
This  puaiUanimous  princew  s^'^^  ^ 
closed  within  the  walls  of  Lohlin, 
learned  with  equal  €0Bfiteraatk»» 
the  japid  peogijeas  .of  the  aaltaa  tod 
the  victories  of  tlie  ctowa  fcoeral. 

Yet 
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Tflt  howwter  9^t  'wcrd  bii  tentMv 
of  the  Ottomaa  armSy  of  Sobieski 
tbef  were-  sdtt  greater,  since  be 
wQCild  ntber  bare  seen  Poland  pe- 
rish Ihao  owe  to  bim  its  preserva- 
tion. Itfo  sooner  was  he  convinced 
that  the  crqwn  general  bad  raised 
new  leviea»  and  was  preparing  to 
tff  bis  talents  against  Kiuperli,  by 
disposing  his  forces  to  advance  upon 
Bottdchas,  than  iie  sent  a  secret 
enussaiy  to  the  camp  of  Mahomet 
Sosoe  withabjectbamilitjfor  peace, 
leaving  that  potentate  master  of 
eveiy  condition,  provided  he  would 
acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Po« 
land. 

'^-Mahomet,  as  the  price  of  this 
oondescension,  insisted  on  retain- 
kigKaminieck  with  tiie  whole  of 
Fc^olia ;  demanded  that  the  repub- 
lic sboold  henceforth  renoance  all 
pretensiODs  to  the  Ukraine ;  admit 
the  Cossacks  to  be  vassals  of  the 
Ottoman  .empire  $  and,  aa  the  last 
stage  of  degradation,  that  she  shonld 
Aenoefofth  acknowledge  herself  tri- 
bntaiytothe  Porte,  by  an  annual 
payment  of  twenty  thousand  lion- 
dollars. 

**  These  igoomink>us  terms  were 
eagerly  accepted,  in'  preference  to 
the  risk  of  elevating  Sobieski  still 


higher  in  the  esteem  of  bis  country- 
men, by  perhaps  giving  him  the 
opportunity  of  placing  them  in  a 
condition  to  treat  with  the  enemy 
upon  equal  terms.  Kiuperli,  in  ad- 
vising the  sultan  to  these  siipula- 
tions»'  well  knew  that  the  king  of 
Poland  could  not  of  himself  perform 
them,  as  he  possessed  the  privil^e 
of  making  neither  peace  nor. war 
without  the  sanction  of  the  diet. 
Yet  he  was  satisfied  with  having  for 
the  present  added  a  province  to  liis 
master*s  dominions,  which  he  took 
care  to  use  every  precaution  to'  re- 
tail^. He  was,  besides,  about  to 
leave  in  Poland  a  spirit  of  internal 
discord  which  promised  to  consume 
her,  without  any  further  sacrifice  ot 
tlie  blood  of  Mussulmen .  His  cjiief 
care,  therefore,  was  to  leave  the  re- 
quisite forces  to  preserve  his  con- 
qu^ts  in  subjection,  and  toorerawe 
the  Cossacks.  Having  removed  t  he 
inhabiUnts  of  Podolia  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube,  placed  two 
thousand  spahis  in  their  desolated 
province,  and  encamped  eighty^  thou- 
sand Turks  at  Cboczim,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  enforcing  the  submission  of 
Poland,  he  followed  Mahomet  and 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  Con« 
stantinople.** 


[SoBIESKl*S  SION4L  DxF#4T  OP  T9B  TuXKS  UFOUX  VlBSNjk.] 

[From  the  Same.] 


'•  1|^EANWHILE  the  Tiirks 
JlVJL  i»d  completed  their  ever 
slow  bat  ever  magnificent  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  assembled  with 
the  armies  of  the  Tartars^  the  Wal- 
laehians,  the  Moldavians,  and  the 
Hungarians--^  tsibutariea  of  the 


Porte,  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople ; 
each  vassal  prince  hrading  his  own 
troops.  There  Mahoroct,  seated  on 
an  elevated  throne,  comraaniied  his 
various  hosts  to  pass  in  review  be- 
fore him. 
**  Perhaps  no  ^eetacle  was  e^er 
more 
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more  calculated  to  gratify  the'  self- . 
love  of  a  despot,  and  to  iofiamehira 
wilh  a  thirst  for  univer^^l  dominion, 
than  that  now  presented  to  the  mo-- 
nardh  of  the  Ottomans. 

'*  Two  hundred  thousand  men 
£led  off  beneath  his  throne,  all 
devoted  to  obey  the  mandates  of  his 
ambition .  These  regulars  were  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  volunteers,  of- 
ficers oi  baggage  and  provisioo,  ser- 
vants and  mechanics  of  every  de- 
scription, the  retiout's  of  five  sove- 
reign princes  and  of  thirty-one  ba- 
shaws, while  three  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  closed  the  magnificent 
procession. 

*'  The  grand  vizier,  Kara  Musta- 
pha,  was  the  last  of  the  train  who 
approached  the  sultan,  by  whom  be 
waslionoured  with  the  highest  mark 
of  Chterm  and  confidence  which  he 
could  bestow.  Mahomet  presented 
to  him  his  imperial  catescberiff,  an 
instrument  which  invested  the  grand 
vizier  with  the  same  unlimited  au- 
thority which  the  sultan  would  have 
himself  possessed  {lad  he  headed  the 
Ottoman  army. 

*'  Mahomet,  inflated  by  the  many 
brilliant  triumphs  of  his  arms  under 
the  command  of  Kii2)ierli,  while  he 
bad  been  himself  immersed  in  the 
efiVminate  pleasures  of  bis  sera- 
glio, seems  to  have  been  culpably 
indifferent  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
successor  he  had  appointed  to  that 
great  man  was  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  reputation  which,  under 
him,  the  Ottomans  had  acquired. 
While  the. arqnament,  commencing 
its  march  on  the  right  of  the  Da- ' 
nube,  proceedc4  to  cross  the  S^ve, 
the  sultan  retook  his  road  to  Con- 
,  ^tautinople,  amusing  himself  as  he 
journeyed  whh  the  diversion  of 
hunting. 

Kara  Mustapllti,  in  order  (as  he 
f^r^s^^  himseli)  <*  to  level  the 


tree  first,  thil  the- brandies  mlglil 
more  easily  fall  into  tbeir  posses- 
sion,'* resolved  on  mtfircbiDg  direct-^ 
ly  to  Vienna  >  and  bis  approadi  to* 
wards  Nawbasel  with  the  whole  o^ 
the  Turkish.fi)rce,  induced  thednke 
of  Lorraine  to  raise  the  aiege  of  that 
place ;  and  after  throwing  a  part 
of  bis  infantry  into  Raab  and  Co- 
mora,  to  fall  back  with  the  renoain- 
der  and  his  cavalry  on  Vienna. 

"  That  capital  was  already  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion  and 
distress.  On  the  first  inteltigeDce 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy, 
Leopold  with  bis  whole  family  and 
court  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Passaa  ^ 
and  the  pusillanimous  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  eager  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, crowded  every  avenue  from 
the  city  with  trains  of  carriages,-  in 
which  they  had  deposited  tbeir  most 
valuable  efi*ects.  Happily,  many  of 
those  firmer  citizens  who  remained 
behind  to  brave  the  approaching 
foe,  were  animated  by  nobler  fecl-> 
ings.  £very  elective  man,  wbat^ 
ever  his  .rank  or  profession,  fiev  to 
arms  for  the  preservation  of  the  ca- 
pital, eager  all  to  share  in  the  se^ 
verest  military  duty;  while  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  after  aiding  connt 
Staremberg,  the  governor,  in  re* 
pairing  the  dilapidated  foriifioations^ 
and  in  placing  the  city  in  a  posture 
of  defence^  reinforced  the  garrtion 
with  eight  thousand  infantry,  and 
retired  with  his  cavalry  behind  the 
Danube,  where  he  encamped  on  a 
spot  favourable  for  watching  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  and  inter* 
cepting  his  cornmunications^  till  by 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  socvodts 
he  should  be  in  a  condition  more  ef* 
fectually  to  cope  with  him. 

**  The  i4tb  of  July,  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  the  duke  had 
finislied  his  arrangements,  tbeTark- 
ish  ar|ny  reached  tbe  vaat  pUin  bor 
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fbit  Vienna,  and  in  a  short  time 
completed  the  inv^tment  of  the 
pity,  and  began  iu  offensive  opera- 

"  Unlbrtunately  for  those  shot 
wi|hin  lis  walls^  the  ardour  with 
which  the  king  of  Fblaod  had  la* 
boured  to  put  Us  army  in  a  condi- 
tion to  march  to  their  relief,  was 
so  ill  seconded  bj  the  grand  g^eral 
of  Lithuania,  that  though  Vienna 
was  at  length  reduced  to  a  state  of 
the  utmost  distress  and  danger,  the 
troops  of  the  duchy  were  still  un- 
prepared to  join  the  royal  standard. 

**  Had  Sobieski  been  capable  of 
harbouring  the  passion  of  revenge* 
the  humiliating  concessions  to  which 
this  delay  reduced  the  late  haughty 
emperor  must  have  given  him  secret 
satisfaction,  amidst  the  vesatiops 
and  disappointments  to  which  the 
perverseness  and  disobedience  of 
Paz  once  mpre  exposed  him*  While 
the  king  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Lithuniaus,  Leopold,  under 
his  own  hand,  addressed  to  him  the 
most  humble,  entreaties  that  he 
would  no  longer  postpone  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  German 
forces.  It  was  now  too  late,  he  re- 
marked*  to  hope  that  the  Polish  ar- 
my could  arrive  in  time  for  (he  pre- 
servation of  the  capita]  \  but  as  the 
name  alone  of  Sobieski,  so  terrible 
tp  the  enemy,  was  sufficient  to  palsy 
his  efforts,  he  expected  every  thing 
fro(n  his  fjnajesty's  presence. 

*'  Forcibly  as  this,  letter  proved 
the  desperate  situation  of  the  capi- 
tal^ the  duke  of  Lorraine's  dispatches 
still  further  confirmed  the  fact,  that 
if  Sobieski  would  save  the  city  he 
had  Dot  a  day  to  lose  in  marching  to 
its  assistance. 

'.'Every  resource  that  valour  and 

patriotism  could  inspire,  had  been 

nearly  exitausted  by  the  noble  Sta- 

•  {einbf  rg  and  his  adherents  5  but  fa* 


mine  and  disisflse  biid  at  length  as^ 
sailed  them,  the  Turks  had  passes* 
ed  thenoselves  of  the  principal  out» 
works-ot  the  city,  and  the  garrison 
was  in  hourly  expectation  of  being 
taken  by  storm.  The  duke  of  Lor<« 
raine,  whose  post  was  too  advan-* 
tageous  to  be  quitted  till  he  wat 
joined  by  some  of  the  protr.ised  sue* 
oours,  had  effected  every  tlhng  with- 
in his  power  by  sending  frequent 
detachments  from  his  little  camp, 
who  bad  interrupted  the  communis 
cations  pf  the  vizier.  At  the  head 
of  one  of  these  parties,'  the  duke  of 
Baden  captured  an  immense  con- 
voy of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
which  was  travelling  from  Hungary 
for  the  use  of  the  enemy  \  and  he 
had  also  the  good  fortune  to  inter- 
cept and  put  to  flight  Tekeli,  on  his 
progress  to  Presburg ;  whither  Kara 
Mustapha  had  dispatched  him  to  se- 
cure that  important  passage  across 
the  Danube.  Still  these  partial  suc^ 
cesses  had  afforded  no  alleviation  to 
the  distresses  of  the  besieged.  All 
that  the  duke  pf  Lorraine  could  do 
for  them  was  to  revive  if  possible 
their  expirini>:  hopes,  by 'promises 
of  speedy  relief.  His  communica- 
tion with  the  city  seemed  totally  cut 
off  J  yet  he  found  among  his  6dl«» 
diers  a  man,  whose  readiness  in  un- 
dertaking his  hazardous  mission 
proved  him  to  be  not  inferior  in  he- 
roism to  Pontius  Gominus,  tlx  emis- 
sary of  Camillos.  The  Austrian  sol- 
dier, by  swimming  across  several 
arms  of  the  Danube  and  braving 
every  impediment,  eonvt-yed  to  the 
governor  of  Vienna  the  grateful  pro- 
mise of  speedy  deliverance. 

."  The  king  of  Poland  wan  indeed 
hastening  to  render  him  h'u;  utmost 
aM.  On  receiving  the  last  gloomy 
intelligence  from  the  empire,  h^ 
resolved  on  no  longer  allowing  the 
Poles  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
lithuanviosj^ 
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Iitfoo«DUKi8$  bat,  placing  bk  wiiole 
dkpoMble  ibroe,  consisting;  of  twenty 
thousand  men^  under  Jablonowski, 
wttb  ordere  to  march  with  all- possi- 
ble expedition  to  join  the  dake  of 
Lorraine,  he  departed  himself  with 
an  escort  of  only  two  thousand  caval- 
ry, and  traversed  "  with  the  rapidi- 
ty of  a  Tartar  horde*'  Silesia,  Mo* 
ravia,  and  that  part  of  Austria  which 
lay  between  him  and  the  German 
tfOops.  In  this  route,  rendered  ex- 
tremely dangerous  with  so  slight  a 
guard  by  the  numbers  of  Turks  and 
malconlcnts  who  infested  those 
countries^  he  wad  accompanied  by 
bit  eldest  son  prince  James,  who 
had  earnestly  besought  the  king  to 
let  him  share  his  perils. 

**  Sobteskl  directed  his  march  to 
Tain  (a  town  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Vienna),  at  which  place  the  empe* 
ror  had  engaged  that  be  should  iind 
the  whole  German  force  assembled 
to  receive  his  ooftimand.  Great  were 
hfs  surprise  and  indignation,  there- 
lore,  to  pehrceive  that  these  promises 
were  so  far  from  feelised  that  the 
.bridge  was  scarcely  half  construct- 
ed 'y  and  except  two  battalions  of 
hone  which  guarded  its  head,  no 
cither  troops  were  poUected  there  to 
receive  him  than  the  handful  of 
men  under  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 

^'  This  breach  of  promise  on  tbe 
pert  of  Leopold  in  a  moment  roused 
tbe  impetuosity  of  Sobteski's  tem- 
per, and  in  his  anger  be  exclaimed, 
**  Does  the  emperor  mean  to  treat 
tne  as  an  adventurer  ^  Solicited  by 
him  I  have  left  my  own  army,  that 
>ildtbout  delay  I  might  take  the  com- 
mand of  hta — Forgets  he  that  it  is 
Ibr  him,'  not  myself,  I  am  come  to 
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^  But  this  ebullition  of  passion 
was  soon  alloyed  by  tbe  judicious 
Interference  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 


far  whoae' noble  cbamcter  ^he  king 
of  Poland  entertamed  a  h%h  es» 
teem  $  and  with  bis  native  good 
bnmour  all  bis  pleasantry  was  not 
long  after  restored,  by  an 'event  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. So  zealously  had  Jabto- 
nowski  followed  up  tbe  dir^oos 
of  his  RMster,  that  the  Pohah  army, 
whicH  had  been  left  by  him  at  le 
great  a  distance,  nctually  amed  at 
Tnlu  before  the  new  levies  of  the 
empire. 

*'  The  king,  in  high  How  of  sp'h 
rits  at  this  circumstance,  was  sar- 
Founded  by  the  German  princes 
(who  on  intelligence  of  his  ariivil 
had  preceded  their  troopg  to  caas^^ 
ment  faim)f  when,  as  tbe  Pdcs. 
were  passing  in  review,  Lubomir- 
ski  whisper^  his  master,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  credit  of  the  le- 
poblic  to  cause  a  shabbily  aocoatred 
battalion,  which  was  in  the  rear  of 
a  ine  body  of  horse,  to  halt  till  tbe 
obscurity  of  night  should  enable  it 
"to  escape  rematk.  But  Sobieski, 
whose  affectbn  for  even  the  mcao* 
est  of  his  brave  companions  in*  arms 
made  him  revolt  from  showing 
them  an  Indignity,  far  fcDoa  ac- 
quiescing in  the  proposal  of  bb  of* 
^cer,  fixed  general  attention  on 
the  battalion,  and  at  the  same  time 
imparted  to  it  a  portion  of  his  ova 
happy  hilarity,  by  humooransly  ex- 
claiming, **  ?tvf  admire  thatinviDo 
cible  body  :  it  baa  sworn  never  to 
wear  other  clothes  than  what  it 
captures  from  tbe  encSmy.  DuifOg 
our  last  war  every  loan  was  dad  in 
the  Turkish  hal^it/' 

''  It  was  on  thrjth  of  September 
that  tbe  Polish  army  reached  Ttolo, 
and  on  the  7tb  they  were  joined  hf 
those  of  the  empire.  Tbe  arniy  tbns 
asseoibled  scarcely  amounted  to  se- 
venty thousand  men^   a    nnmber 
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Uterlf  tripled  \tf  the  esemy ;  but 
tbe  king  of  Polaod  on  this  occanion 
remarked,  that  in  weighing  thepro^ 
bable  event  of  the  enooanter,  they 
joaght  rather  to  take  into  account 
the  grand  vizier's  roilitaiy  capacity 
than  the  magnitude  of  his  armj^. 
**  Is  there  a  general  amongst  yon/' 
asked  he,  **  who  at  the  liead  o^  two 
iiundred  thousand  men  wonid  have 
safifered  this  bridge  to  be  constructed 
Vithin  £t& leagues  of  }our  camp? 
The  man  is  an  absolute  driveller." 

'*  Tuln  was  separated  from  the 
plain  in  whic^  the  Turks  were  en- 
isimped  by  a  •  chain  of  mountains, 
offering  bat  two  roads  to  Vienna, 
ooeover  their  summits,  the  other 
at  their  l»ase.  The  passage  of  the 
5nt  was  attended  with  danger,  dif- 
ficulty, and  fatigue  $  but  as  it  was 
considerably  the  nearer,  Sobirski, 
who  trembled  lest  the  city  might 
yet  fall  before  he  should  be  able  to 
make^ndSbrt  for  its  preservation, 
resolved  on  scaling  it. 

''  In  making  this  election  the 
king  erred.  Accnstomed  to  see  his 
soldiers  surmount  obstacles  greater 
than  dioae  which  threatened  the  pre- 
sent march,  he  did  not  foresee  that 
a  pert  of  the  army  would  be  involved 
by  them  in  great  perplexities. 

**  The  Germans,  after  repeated 
but  inefiectual  efforts  to  drag  their 
cannon  across  the  moun^ins,  were 
compdled  to  abandon  the  attempt 
as  hopeless.  The  Poles,  on  the  con 
tfary,  found  their  exertions  crowned 
with  success,  and  bad  the  honour  of 
having  conveyed  to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle the  whole  of  the  artillery  which 
was  used  at  the  relief  of  Vienna. 

<*  But  while  by  three  days  of  in- 
cessant toil  they  were  performing 
this  essential  service,  the  miseries  S[ 
the  besieged  city  had  reached  their 
acneie.  Manjr  officers  of  the  first  raak 


and  merit  had  already  fidlen  in  ita 
defei>ce,  many  more  were  hour^ 
swept  off  by  fiimine  and  disease. 
The  cannon  now  krat  feebly  manned, 
or  dismounted,  could  no  longer  re- 
turn with  effect  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my }  while  the  progress  of  the  mi* 
ners,  who  had  already  penetrated  to 
the  foundation  of  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, kept  the  aorviviDg  inhabitants 
in  hourly  dread  of  perishing  by  the 
resistlms  power  of  that  tremendous 
engine  of  destruction.  The  chief 
support  of  the  dtiaens,  the  intrepid 
count  Staremberg,  whose  last  billet 
to  the  duke  of  ^Lorraine  had  con- 
tained only  these  expressive  words, 
-*<  No  more  time  to  lose,  my  lord, 
no  more  time  to  lose !"  was  hireaetf 
attacked  by  the  fatal  malady  which 
contributed  to  devastate  the  capital. 
Hope  seemed  abitolutely  to  have  ex- 
pired, when  the  king  of  Poland, 
•reaching  the  heights  of  Calemberg, 
gave  the  rrnovattng  signals  to  the 
city  that  succour  was  at  hand. 

''While  Vienna  was  obscured 
from  Sobieski's  sight  by  the  fire  and 
smoke  which  enveloped  her,  the  in« 
termediate  space  exhibited  to  him  a 
spectacle  calculated  to  fill  him  with 
indignant  surprise.  As  if  in  mocke« 
ry  of  the  want  nnd  ciesolation  to 
which  the  grand  visier  had  reduced 
the  late  oiagnificent  seat  of  the 
western  empire*  the  Ottoman  camp, 
spreading  Its  gaudy  paviliona  over 
the  vast  amphitheatre  lieneath  and 
the  several  islands  of  the  Danube, 
displayed  with  ostentatious  profu- 
sion every  luxury  which  art  conld 
furnish  to  gratify  the  sated  senses. 
The  scene  rather  resembled  an  Asia** 
tic  pageant  than  a  besting  amiy. 
Yet  while  the  inqoiring  eye  of  the 
king  of  Poland,  assisted  1^  his  tele** 
scope,  took  in  ita  magnkiide  and 
spiendourj,  hf  dilcemeA  syipptoms 
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<of  Ihe  vtrant'Of  that  order,  energy, 
•nd  discipline,  which  could  sdonc 
icAder  it  formidable  to  him. 
.  *'  Kara  Mustapha  had  Indeed  gi^ 
Tei>  sufficient  proofs  that  Mahomet 
coi>ld  not  have  intrusted  bis  arma«- 
mcnt  to  iess  worthy  hands.  The 
icity  naight  have  been  long  before 
tak^  by  storm,  had  uot  the  avarice 
of  the  grand  vizier  withheld  Iiim 
front  Bbariog  .with  bis  soldiers  the 
fpoilsof  the  capital}  which  he  meant 
wbolly  to  appropriate.  The  janis- 
saries had  penetrated  into  bis  motive 
#or  protracting  a  siege  of  which  they 
were  heartily  wcafy,  and  disaifec* 
tion  bad  sprung  up  amongst  them  ; 
irbile  iht  vizier,  blindly- trusting  for 
eecttrity  to  his  numbers,  abandoned 
himself  to  diseipa tion,  and  neglected 
jk>  perform  the .  necessary  duties  of 
hi*  station. 

•'  No  sooner  bad  the  king  of  Po- 
bnd  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  than 
be  declared  to  his  generals  that  they 
could  ;gaiii  rK>  honour  by  defeating 
the  grand  vizier,  so  tasy  would  the 
ta&k  be  rendered  by  his  raaniien  ig« 
xraranceand  presumption. 
•  t  "  Mt:an while  those  signals  from 
Ibe  Christian  army '  which  W(tre 
J»iled  with  grateful  rapture  by  (he 
/besieged,  overwhelmed  with  asto- 
nisbcoent  and  confusion  the  cbirf  of 
the  besiegers.  Scarcely  could  Kara 
Mustapha  credit  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  which  told  him  that  the 
united  forces  of  the  empire  and  Po- 
land were  approaching  to  relieve 
^Vienna  over  mountains  which  he 
bad  till  then  considered  as  impassa- 
ble. 

*'*  Stunned  by  this  unexpected 
evei|K,  be  suffered  the  night  to  wear 
away  in  perplexity  and  irresolution  : 
but  at  luor-rise  the  following  morn« 
ing  (J2th  of  September)  he  was 
roused  from  his  stupor  by  the  in- 
fprmation  that  the  hostile  army  had 
actually  begun  its  descent  from  the 
|IU)untaiD8.    Immediately    (juittjng 


his  pavilioi^  be  hastened  whfa  tli0 
vassal  princes  to  a  spot  favoanibK^ 
for  reconnoitring  the  strength  of 
the  enemy ;  whence  be  perceived* 
with  no  very  pleasing  •  feelings 
the  firm  and  orderly  movemeiits 
of  the  allies,  who  marching  la 
close  ranks,  and  preceded  by  iheir 
cannon,  stopped  at  intervals  to  (ire 
on  the  advanced  parties  of  the  Tar* 
tars,  and  to  reload  their  artillery. 

**  The  Rrand  vizier  at  this  sight 
impatiently  issued  orders  for  tiie 
immediate  storming  of  Vienna  by 
his  janizaries,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  army  should  march  to  oppm< 
the  advance  of  the  Christians.  fiiK 
scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  a  dis- 
covery of  the  khan  of  the  Tartan 
struck  a  universal  panic  into  his 
tntops.  Pointing  to  the  banderolsi 
just  then  discernible,  which  wcr« 
streaming  from  the  lanoes  of  the 
Polish  guard;!,  that  chief  exclaimed, 
«  hy  Allah,  the  king  is  at  their 
head  !" 

"  This  was  a  stroke  for  which 
tlie  Ottomans  were  wholly  unpre^^ 
pared.  It  brought  back  idstanily 
to  their  memory  in  all  tbeir  original 
terrors  the  defeats  of  Choczim-  of 
Leopol — of  that  before  1  rembula, 
where  the  numbers  of  Sobieski  bad 
been  still  more  dtsproportioned  than 
the  present*;  and  from  that  moment 
they  anticipated  as  inevitable  a  re- 
petition of  those  scenes  of  dire  dis- 
grace. 

"  It  was  now  too  late  for  Kara 
Mustnpba,  who  bitterly  repented 
iiislate  inactivity,  to  endeavour  at 
rekindling  in  bis  troops  the  ardour 
which  his  own  misconduct  bad 
damped^  or  to  infuse  into  them 
hopes  of  victory  in  which  he  could 
not  himself  indulge.  Instead  of  per- 
ceiving that  his  long'wisbed-for 
command  to  storm  tbe  city  had  re^ 
kindled  in  the  janizaries  tbe  6re 
which  bad  been  suffered  to  consume 
it«elf  i^  idleness  ao.d  discontent,  be 
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Inid  the  mortification  'to  discover 
that  they  prepared  to  obey  bini  with  • 
undisgifised  reloctance^   suHehness^ 
acd  contempt 

*'  An  assauk  nwde  under  the  iil- 
fluence  of  such  leelings.  against  a 
garrison  roused  to  the  height  of  en- 
thusiasm \sy  the  near  prospect  of 
deliverance,  was  happily  tib  longer 
fraught  v^tth  the  sdme  immineht 
danger  to  Vienn^i  as  mun  have  at- 
tended its  earlier  attempt;  since 
the  besieged,  forgetful  of  hunger- 
and  disease,  rallied  round  their  posts, 
^d  repulsed  every  effort  of  the  as- 
sailants with  the  most  admir^e. 
constancy. 

<*  in  tbe  mean  time  the  king  of 
]\>land,  ably  supported  by  the  Qer« 
inan  princes,  compelled  the  Otto- 
mans, who  attempted  fo*  dispute  bis 
descent  in  tbe  pl»in,  to  retire  with 
precipitation  towards  fheir  cmnp,  on 
the  border  of  which  they  drew  np 
in  line  oi  battle.  SobiesKt  halted  for 
d  short  time  to  restore  the  Christian 
army  ta  the  order  which  had  b«ei> 
deranged  by  the  late  conte»it,  and 
then  led  it  forward  to  a  general  at- 
tack of  the  grand  vizier ;  who,  as 
a  last  resource  to  renovate  the  cou- 
rage of  bis  mussulmeDy  erected  be- 
flde  a  red  pavilion  in  their  centre  the 
standard  oi  MalK>met,  usually  es- 
teemed by  them  a  sacred  pledge  of 
tietdry. 

"  An.  awful  pause  succeeded  io 
the  moment  whk:h  placed  the  hos- 
tile armies  face  to  face.  It  was 
brokea  by  Sobieski's  commanding 
the  Polish  cavalry  to  charge  ;  when, 
as  if  animated  by  one  spirit-^and 
tbat  the  spirit  of  their  king— they 
tushed  towards  (he  sncred  standard 
which  marked  tbe  vizier*s  staiiofi — 
pierced  tbe  lineft  of  the  enemy — and 
with  irresistible  impetiiosity  pene* 
trated  to  the  squadrons  which  en- 
Ifkcled  tbe  Turkish  cliief^ 


*'  While  their  further  advances 
for  a  while  desperately  opposed  bf 
the  spahis,  who  on  that  memorable 
day  were  the  only  Otioman  troops^ 
who  fought  bravely,    the   Germau 
princes  made  a  fine  attack  on  the 
right  wing   of  the  enemy,   Jablo-»' 
nowski  one  of  equal  skill  on  ther  . 
left,  and  tbe  duke  t>f  Lorraine  fell 
on  tlie  centre  with  his  wonted  firm- 
ness and  ability ;  the  kitig  of  Po- 
land,  who  had  planned,  directing 
and  animatkig  the  whde. 

**  The  Ottoman  army,  dispir1te«F, 
and  without  confidence  in  its  com- 
mander, very  feebly  sustained  tbe 
shock  of  this  onset }  while  the  Spa<* 
his,  seeing  themselves  unsupparted  - 
by  the  janiMries,  or  the*  trilmfarjf 
powers  who  had  been  so  uni formal/ 
defeated  when  opposed  to  t?ic  king 
of  Poland,  that  they  seemed  to- have 
lost  tbe  capability  of  contending  with 
him— found  that  their  utmost  efforts'  " 
in  favour  of  Kara  Mustapha  could 
no  further  avail,  than  to  allow  hirti 
Cime  to  secure  hi^s  personal  safety  by 
a  disgraceful  .Hight. 

*'  With  the  grand  viiier  dtsap^ 
pem-ed  the  standard  of  Mahomet  9 
mid  intelligehce  of  bis  desertioa* 
spreading  rapidly  from  wing  to  wing" 
of  the  Torknh  army,  irretrievable" 
miaichy  succeeded.  Each  individual 
of  that  vast  multitude,  now  being 
actuated  solely  by  the  wish  of  self- 
preservation,  thought  only  of  es» 
ca{)e ;  so  that  tbe  rout  became  ge- 
neral ;  and  Vienna  was  thu<}.  In' 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  rescued 
from  tbe  merciless  grasp  of  the 
Turks. 

-  *'  The  extreme  d^kness  of  the 
night,' which  had  by  this  time  closed 
in,  induced  tbe  king  of  Poland,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  duke 
of  Lorraine,  to  forbid  all  pursuit  of 
tht  enemy  beyond  the  field  of  com- 
bat 5  or  any  attempt  to  enter  the 
^  deserted 
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deierte^  cmp  of  the  Ottonuint  be- 
fore morDiDg,  on  pain  of  deaths 

*'  This  uopopaUir'  coQunand  wat 
neitber  the  oflspring  of  improper 
timidilyj*  nor  an  overwrening  fond* 
nets  for  exercising  supreme  power^ 
bat  resulted  from  'wisdom  and  e&- . 
perience.  The  uncommoa  obscu- 
rity of  the  nighty  which  had  saved 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  enelxiy 
from  slaughter,  and  which  rendered 
pursuit  highly  hazardous  to  the  vie- 
tors,  would  havt!  favoured  an  enter- 
prise against  which  Sobieski  thought 
it  necessary  to  be  pnepared.  He  well 
remeosbered  the  inuntneot danger  to 
which  the  Poles  had  exposed  them- 
selfes,  when  fortune  had  decidedly 
dodared  in  their  favour,  by  a  pre- 
snatnre  cagrrness  to  share  in  the 
spoils  at  Choczim ;  and  now  per- 
ceived thatt  by  yielding  to  the  pre- 
sent impatience  of  the  army  to  take 
possesion  of  the  irea^ures  left  in  the 
Aakgitives*  caaip,  he  should  expose  it 
to  the  risk  of  a  still  greater  danger. 
WeU  versed  in  all  the  wiles  of  tlie 
enemy  he  had  routed,  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  his 
atealing  back,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness*  to  rush  oa  the  Christians 
while  they  might  be  intent  on  plun- 
deringt  his  abandoned  pavilions; 
aince,  if  taken  unprepared,  Ihey 
might  even  in  ihe  moment  of  ezul-. 
tation-fiill  an  easy  prey  to  their 
lurking  and  vindictive  foe. 

*^  Firm  in  his  determination  to 
trust  nothing  to  chance,  when  vigi^ 
Ipnce  could  with  certainty  preserve 
the  signal  advaoiaaes  he  had  gained^ 
the  king  of  Poland  was  equally  re? 
gardless  of  murmurs  or  remon- 
strances; and  strictly  enforced  ober 
dience  to  his  command,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Chrihtiao  army  should 
remain  under  arms  on  the  field  of 
battle  during  the  remainder  ^  tho 
night. 


''  Early  on  the  Mowii^  mbJBii* 
ing  the  king  of  I^obmd  gave  tho  aig^ 
nal  fi>r  the  CfaHstiaa  aroqr  to  tdcc 
possession  of  the  Ottoman  camp^j  n 
permission  which  waseageiiy  amed 
by  the  soldiery^  who  rushed  fisrward 
impatient  to  remunerate  themselves 
fbr  their  past  privations,  by  dividing 
the  rich  i^ils  of  the  enemy. 

''  On  entering  the  deserted  pavi- 
lions  of  the  mussulmen,  however; 
they  were  for  awhile  checked  by  a 
spectacle  which  chdled  with  horror 
even  the  hardiest  of  those  veterans 
who  had>0Bi  quitted  the  sangoiaai-y 
field  of  combat.  All  the  Turkish 
womeoi  many  of  theot  yooog  and 
beautifbl,  who  had  accompanied 
their  husbands  in  this  fatal  expeifi-^ 
tion>  \ky  murdered  in  their  tents  bj 
the  hands  of  those  very  dastarchi 
who,  though  equally  bound  by  bo* 
noor  and  humanity  to  have  protected 
them,  preferred  this  savfige  alterna- 
tive to  incumbering  their  flight 
with  these  unhappy  Iptctims,  or 
leavil2g  them  to  the  disposal  of  tlaetr 
Gonquerors.  This  scene  of  slao^rtt. 
ter  was  rendered  still  more  afRxtin^ 
b)r  numbers  of  little  deserted  crea^ 
tures,  whose  lives  their  ferocious 
fathers  bad  spared  i  mtoy  of  whomy 
too  young  to  be  conscious  of  their 
forlorn  condition,  were  seeking  thait 
nourishment  finm,  their  inanimsK^ 
mothetii  which  death  had  deprived 
them  of  the  power  to  afford.  More 
than  &it  hundred  of  theae  helpless 
innocents  were  oollectad  with  great 
tenderness,  and  placed  uader  the 
care  of  Ihe  bishop  of  Newstadt  $ 
who  benevokotly  undertook  to  aee 
them  properly  protected,  and  edti* 
cated  in  the  Christian  faith. 

<'  The  trea9%ircs  which  had  beelk 
abaOdoned  by  the  Ottomans  were 
found  to  be  immense,  and  wese 
duly  apportioned  acoording  to  the 
several  claims  of  the  victors.    All 
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the^cannoQ  which  'iiabomeiL  had 
transported  iato  the  empire  with  the 
presumptuous  design  of  her  perpe-^ 
toal  subjection,  was  justly  decreed 
to  remain  with  her,  as  a  future  pro- 
tection agaihst  similar  attempts.  So 
taluable  was  the  share  allotted  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  that  he  was  in- 
duced with  his  accustomed  plea- 
santry to  write  to  the  queen  that  the 
grand '  vizier  had  left  him  his  resi-  ' 
duary  legatee ;  and  that  on  bis  re- 
turn to  her  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
meeting  with  the  reception  of  a 
Tartar  husband  when  he  carries 
back  no  booty  to  his  wife. 

"  On  the  morning  subsequent  to 
the  battle,  count  Starembcrgi  the 
governor  cwf  Vienna,  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Sobieskij  and  to  invite 
him»  in  the  name  of  the  grateful 
inhabitants,  to  visit  the  city  which 
he  had  rescued  from  such  an  extre- 
mity of  wretchedness. 

"  The  king  of  Poland  willingly 
consented  $  and  surely  no  triuEppli 
was  ever  more  calculated  to  touch 
the  heart  than  that  which  crowned 
his  entrance  into  the  German  capi- 
tal! a  triumph  gratifying  to  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  bis  noble 
tnind,.but  still  more  so  to  all  the 
kindlier  feelings  of  his  benevolent 
heart. 

"  Such  was  the  excess  of  grati- 
tude which  anim^tted  the  citizens, 
thai  they  pressed  round  him  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  long  impede.d  his 
progress,  eagei:  to  kiss  the  is^Qi, 
touch  the  garment,  and  behold  the, 
counlenance,  of  him  whom  they 
tinaaimousiy  bailed  as  their  deliver-^ 
V,  their  father,  the  best  and  great- 
est of  princes. 

'*  Sobi^ki  shed  tears  Jas  he  con- 
templated these  genuine  effosions  of 
gratitude  in  creatucea  whose  pale, 
and  emaciated  faces  too  plainly  d€« 
moastrated  the  eiitreineof  pinching 


misery  from  which  he  hdd  ittscaed 
them ;  and  ho  declared,  to  his  friends 
near  him,  that  neither  glory  ooc 
dominion  was  capable  of  affording 
him  a  joy  comparable  to  that  which 
he  experienced  in  the  conscioosoes^ 
of  having  been  instrumental  ia  re* 
storing  to  happiness  this  late  sufier* 
ing  people. 

''  At  length  the  king  was  permit* 
ted  to  proceed  to  the  metrgpoHdia 
church,  io  which  he  piously  offered 
up  thanks  to  the  Omnipotent,  who 
had  in  the  hour  of  battle  strengft- 
ened  the  arms  of  the  Christians  atid 
confounded  th^ir  enemies.  After  the 
performance  of  this  sacred  doty  he 
consented  to  indulgetbe  citizens, wlu» 
were  still  anxious  to  be  near  him, 
by  dining  in  public.  In  the  evening 
be  returned  to  the  camp,  followed, 
by  the  same  rapturous  acclamations 
which  had  greeted  his  entrance  into 
Vienna. 

"The  warmth  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  testified 
their  gratitude  to  the  king  of  Poland 
seems  first  to  have  roused  the  cm* 
peror  to  a  sense  of  the  ignominy  at- 
tending his  having  wholly  abandon- 
ed, to  another,  those  exertions,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  empire  which 
honour  and  duty  alike  called  on  him 
to  have  at  least  assisted  to  perform*. 
It  would  be  irrational  to  expect  that 
a  monarch,  who  had  been  thus  neg- 
ligent of  his  own  glory,  could  pos-* 
sess  the  magnanimity  requisite  to 
enable  him  tu  meet  with  dqe  grati- 
tujde  a  rival  whose  services  to  Ger- 
many rendered  still  more  conspicu-. 
ousby  comparison  his  own  disgrace* 
Leopold,  dissatisiied  .with  himself- 
and  disgusted  with  the  croud  of  flat- 
terers who  had  advised  and  shared 
his  flight,  set  out  on  his  return  to 
his  capital  in  a  state  of  feeling  far 
from  enviable. 

«'  As  he  proceeded,  melancholy 
instances' 
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instances  of  the  haroc  and  desola- 
tion which  the  enemy  had  scattered 
on  all  sides  increased  his  discornfi- 
tare:  batwhenhedrewnearthecity^ 
and  heard  the  discharges  of  artillery 
in  hononr  of  the  king  of  Poland^ 
his  irritation  reached  its  climax; 


and  bitterly  reproaching  the 
sellors  of  his  flight,  he  refosed  to 
^proceed,  that  he  might  spare  him- 
self  the  humiliation  of  witnessing 
iii  his  own  capital  the  triumph  of 
another," 


"^ 


[Anecdotes  and  Chaeactbr  op  Mr.  Fox.] 
[Prom  Sir  N;  W.  Wraxairs  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Times.  J 


'*  Ti /rR«  FOX,  from  the  union 
jLVX  o^  birth,  connexions,  ta- 
lents^ and  eloquence,  which  met  in 
his  person,  had  become,  in  the  be- 
gmningof  178I,  confessedly  with- 
oiit  any  competitor,  their  leader. 
Having  attained  his  thirty-second 
year,  he  consequently  united  all  the 
atdour  of  youth,  to  the  experience 
^C(}uired  in  maturer  life.  It  was 
in^possible  to  contemplate  the  li- 
neaments of  his  countenance,  with- 
out instantly  perceiving  the  indeli- 
ble marks  of  genius.  His  features, 
in  themselves  dark, harsh,  and  satur- 
nine, like  those  of  Charles  the 
Second,  from  whom  he  descended 
in  the  maternal  line  j  derived  ne- 
vertheless a  sort  of  majesty,  from 
the  addition  of  two  black  and 
shaggy  eye-brows,  wluch  sometimes 
concealed,  but  more  frequently  de- 
veloped, the  workings  of  his  mind. 
Even  these  features,  ho>V^ever  seem- 
ingly repulsive,  yet  did  not  readily 
assume  the  expression  of  anger,  or 
of  enmity  j  whereas  they  frequently, 
and  as  it  were  naturally,  relaxed 
iiito  a  smile,  the  effect  of  which  be- 
came irresistible,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  index  of  a  t}enevo- 
lent    and    Complacent    dispoaitiou. 


His  flgut^e,  broad,  heavy;  and  id- 
clined  to  corpulency,  appeared  dcss^ 
titut6  of  all  elegance  ot  gt^ce»  ex- 
cept What  Was  conferred  on  it  by 
the  emanations  of  iotellecr,  which 
at  times  diffused  over  his  whole 
person,  when  he  was  speaking,  the 
most  impassioned  animatk>3.  la 
his  dress,  which  had  constituted  an  ' 
object  of  bis  attention,  earlief  ini 
life,  he  had  then  become  negligent, 
even  to  a  degree  not  altogether  ex- 
cusable in  ^  man,  whose  very  errors 
cfr  defects  produced  admhvrs  aad 
imitators.  He  constantly,  at  ac 
legist  nsually,  wore  in  thei  House  of 
Commons,  a  blue  fi'ock  coat*  and  :r 
buff  waistcoat,  neither  of  Vr^hich 
seemed  in  gt^neral  new,  and  some* 
times  appeared  to  be  threadbare. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that 
these  colours,  like  the  white  rose 
formerly  worn  by  the  adherents  of 
the  family  of  ;Stuart,  then  cOmti- 
tnted  the  distinguishing  badge  of 
uniform  of  Washington  and  the 
American  insurgents.  In  this  dre^' 
he  always  took  his  seat,  not  upon 
the  front  opposition  bench,  bat  on 
the  third  row  behind,  close  to  that 
pillar  supporting  the  gallery,  which' 
ijrnearcsi  to  (he  Sptakcr's  chair.  •  Ir 
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iMlMt  tin  1783,  6t  rather  till  tb0 
begiitnit)g  of  1783^^  that  with  Lord 
Morth  hj  his  side,  he  first  began  to 
At  on  the  opposition  bench,  tech- 
ilicdlfy  so  denominated  in  ordinary 
language.  I  am  sensible  thnt  these 
oiinnte  particulars  are  in  themselves 
imimportant,  but  they  nevertheless 
afiproxlmate  and  identify  the  ob- 
ject.    And  that  object  is  Mr.  Fox. , 

"His  paternal  descent  was  by  no 
flAe;ms  illustrious^  nor  was  the  ele- 
ratioD  of  his  family  sufficiently 
Patient,  to  shed  over  it  that  species 
•f  genealogical  respect,  only  to  be 
derived  from  the  lapse  of  time. 
Cdlins,  indeed,  says,  in  hb  "  Peer- 
age,'* when  treating  of  the  barony 
of  Holland,  that  ^' there  were 
ibices  in  England  before  the  Norrbatf 
eonf^oest/*  But,  I  have  always  tin- 
4etstDod  that  his  grandfather;  who 
nmt  to  codsideraUe  emlnencei  and 
wdK  created  a  baronet  by  the  uame 
of  sir  Stephen  Fox;  had  been  a 
d^orister  boy  in  the  Cfltbedral  of 
SiAnbory,  when  in  1652  he  aecona- 
pgttied  lord  Wilmot  to  France,  after 
the  defeat  of  Charles  the  second  at 
the  battle'  df  Worcester.  It  has 
been  maintained,  and  I  have  heard 
It  asserted,  that  their  names  were 
originally  Palafox  ;  that  they  formed 
a  branch  of  that  noble  Arragonese 
jfinnity^  so  distinguished  in  the  pre*- 
ient  age,  by  the  gloriotis  defence  of 
Sarragossa ;  ai}d  that  they  first  came 
into  this  eouutryin  1588,  when  one 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  being 
Stranded  on  our  coast,  the-survivors, 
uwnong  wbotn  was  a  Palafox,  settled 
in  England,  f  have  however  al- 
ways regarded  this  story  as  a  mere 
BMe.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  towards 
the  ei)d  of  a  long  life,  during  which 
te.  made  great^vahces  to  honours 
at>d  dignities,  hating  manled,  be- 
came at  seventy  years  c^  age,  the 
fMier  of  two  80nff  bofft  at  tht  s«me 
birth.    These  twins  wete  twth  in 
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pMSesB  of  time  elevated  to  the 
pesrage;  i  fact  which  had  anteca^ 
dently  been  realized  to  a  certaM 
degree  in  the  Cecil,  as  well  as  in 
the  Herbert  i^mily,  under  /amea 
the  ^rst.  Charles  the  first  again 
exhitnted  it  in  the  house  of  Rieh| 
and  we  have  since  seen  it  exempli-' 
fied  in  the  famiHes  of  Waipole^  of 
Hood,  and  of  Wctlealey. 

"  While  the  elder  son  of  sir  Ste^ 
phen  Fox  was  created  earl  of  lU 
Chester,  by  George  the  second ;  thd 
youngest,  Henry,  acquired  a  bamny 
in  the  beginniojg  of  the  pnMent 
reign,  by  the  title  of  lord  Holland. 
He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of 
very  eminent  attainments,  pos$fe«a« 
ing  a  classic  mkid,  caltiratcd  by 
study,  adorned  by  tcavel,  and  iUu-« 
minated  by  a  taste  for  the  elegant 
arts.  Bat»  he  is  better  known  m 
the  political    bistdry   of  the   \iM 

,  reign,  where  he  performed  a  .priii^ 
cipal  part  in  the  ministerial,  as  weU 
as  parliamenlary  annals,  till  he  sunk 
nnder  the  superior  ascend antj  sua* 
lained  by  the  irresistible  eloquencif,, 
of  the  first  learl  of  Chatham.  CMT 
immeasurable  ambition,  and  equally 
insatiable  of  wealth,  lord  Holland 
was  enabled,  by  Assessing  the  la-^ 
crative  post  of  p^mnaster  of  the 
forces,  which  he  he]ddqriog  several 

^ears  in  time  of  war,  to  accumu* 
late  an  immense  fortune.  It  watf 
not  however  attained  without  great 
unpopularity  and  obloquy,  which 
accompanied  him  to  the  grave ;  and 
exposed  him  to  much,  perhaps  to 
unmerited,  -abuse  or  accusation. 
His  moral  character  did-  not  iiideed 
stand  as  high  in  the  national  esti- 
mation, either  in  a  public,,  or  in  d 
private  point  of  view,  as  did  his 
alMlities.    But   he  <:emented-  the 

'  greatness  of  his  family,  by  allying 
himself  with  the  ducal  house  of 
LenoXr 

"  Of  his  three  sons,  lord  Holland 
F  early 
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Mrly  pdroMved  tbe  extraordiiuir/ 
UleoU  which  nature  had  conferred 
Ml  the  sacood ;  and  in  t^e  fond  an 
tidpalion  of  that  soo*t  fiilore  poli«> 
tical  elevation,  exhansted  on  hii 
education  eveiy  effort  which  migh^t 
e^>and  or  mature  his  opening  capa- 
dtj.  But,  he  adopted  a  vicious 
And  dangerous  principle,  in  ordering 
that  the  boy  should  neither  be  con- 
tradicted, nor  punishedy  for  almost 
any  acts  in  hi»  power  to  commit, 
of  puerile  misconduct  or  indiscre- 
tion, ''  Let  nothing  be  done  to 
break  his  sphrif  ,**  said  lord  Holland  j 
^f  the  world  will  eflect  that  business 
iooaenbi:u|h.'*  When  he  made  the 
tour  of  France  and  Italy,  be  was 
aooompanied  by  a  gentleman  of 
eminent  parts,  Mr.  Macartney  ; 
who  afterwards,  towards  the  close 
of  si  life  passed  in  the  public  service, 
•Attained,  himself,,  to  the  peerage. 
We  may  see,  in  the  letters  of  Ma- 
dactoe  du  Deffand  to  Horace  Wal- 
poIe«  what  species  of  impression 
Mr,  Foxs  endowments,  and  the* 
sallies  of  his  juvenile  impetuosity^ 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  Parisians. 
They  seem  to  have  considered  htm 
as  a  sbrt  of  Phsenomenon,  which 
dazzled  and  astonished,  more  than 
it  pleased  or  delighted  them.  Be- 
fore he  attained  fully  to  the  age  at 
which  he  could  constitutionally 
T0te>  though  he  might  speak,  in 
parliament,  his  father  procured  him 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  > 
and  his  talents,  aided  by  his  cou« 
nesions,  placed  him  towards  the 
.tlose  of  1772,  on  the  ministerial 
bench,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Treasury.  He  occu{ned  the  si- 
tuation about  two  years. 

*'  Thi  i  early  association  to  Lord 
North's  adminUtration,  might  ne« 
▼ertheless  be  considered  as  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  in  its  re* 
iultSj  since  it  involved  him  io  the 


unpopularity,  attadied  to  varieof 
maasurf  s  then  adopted  by  the  w 
vemment,  which  subsequendy  led 
to  a  rupture  with  America.  That 
even  previous  to  his  attainment  or 
acceptance  of  office,  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  enemies  of  admiDii« 
tration,  as  a  devoted  partizan  of 
ministry,  in  training  for  future  des- 
perate  service,  is  evident  from  tbe 
manner  in  which  ^'  Juniu^'  speab 
of  him.  Writing  to  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  in  June,  177 1,  be  says,«^ 
"  In  vain  would  he  (the  King) 
have  looked  round  him  for  anotfaei 
character  so  consummate  as  yoon. 
Lord  Mansfield  shrinks  from  bis 
principles.  His  ideas  of  govera* 
ment  perhaps  go  farther  than  your 
own,  but  his  heart  disgraces  the 
theory  of  his  understanding.  Cbarlei 
Fox  is  yet  in  blossom  $  and  as  for 
Mr.  Wedderburn,  there  is  some- 
thing about  him,  which  even  trea« 
chery  cannot  trust,"  These  minii- 
terial  fetters  did  not  however  hog 
detain  him  in  Iwndage.  The  isn 
castic  mode  of  expression  cboicD 
by  lord  North,  to  communicate  Mr. 
Fox's  dismission  from  the  TreKarj 
Board,  is  well  known.  "  His  Ma- 
jesty," observed  the  first  mioister 
to  some  persons  near  him,  "bas 
named  new  commissioners*  of  tbe 
Treasury,  among  whom  I  do  not 
see  the  name  of  the  hon.  Cbarks 
James  Fox.**  From  that  periodj 
having  inlisted  under  the  baooen 
of  opposition,  and  being  aided  b^ 
the  errors  or  misfortunes  of  tbe 
American  war,  he  attained  in  tbe 
course  of  about  six  years  to  tbe 
highest  eminence  among  the  £srmi- 
dable  body  of  men,  who  then  op* 
posed  tbe  measures  of  the  crown. 

*'  Pleasures  of  every  descriptioB 
to  which  his  constitution  or  iodioa- 
tions  impelled  him,  divided  boir- 
cfer  wkh   political  j/aamt»,  the 
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€ftrly portion. of  hU  lifei  foine  of 
which,  if  £une  reported  'truly, 
might  have  furnished  matter  for  a 
new  "  Atalantls.''  It  cnajr  be  cu- 
rious jDcvertheleM,  for  those  per- 
sons who  only  remember  htm 
either  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
minority,  or  in  office  as  minister, 
to  contemplate  Mr/ Fox  when  at 
the  head  of  the  Ton/  who  were 
then  denominated  ''  Macaronis/* 
Mason  describes,  or^  produces  him 
under  that  character,  in  the  "  He- 
roic  Epistie  to  sir  William  Cham- 
bcis,"  published,  I  believe,  early 
in  1774.  After  enumerating,  with 
vast  felicity  of  humour  and  satire, 
the  asiatic  diversions  supposed  to 
be  esihlbited  for  the  amusement  of 
the  British  sovereign,  he  thus  con* 
dudes :  I  cite,  by  memory : 


••  But  hark  1  the  ihoiitf  of  battle  lotlnd  from  fa^  1 
Hie  Jewr  and  Macaroait  ate  ac  war. 
The  Jc«i  prevail,  and  thuaJaring  fron  th«  Stock% 
They  tcite^  they  hind,  they  circsmcltc  Charles  Foau 
Fair  ScbweSenbergen  aaaiks  cba  tpon  to  ic«| 
Aad  aU  the  Malde  of  Ibneor  cry  Ta  tac." 


"  Neither  the  pleasures  of  refin- 
ed, nor  of  licentious  love,  nor  the 
social  conviviality  of  the  table,  al- 
thoDgh.  he  might  occasionally  ill- 
dulge  in  each  of  those  gratifications, 
constituted,  however,  his  predomi- 
nant passion.  .  All  his  inclinations, 
from  a  very  early  age,  seemed  to  be 
Goooentrated  in  a  more  fatal  at- 
tachment to  play.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  that  j)ropensity,  he  had 
squandered  prodigious  sums  before 
his  father's  decease,  with  which 
loid  Holland*s  paternal  fondness 
furnished  him.  To  the  same  pur- 
suit, or  rather  rage,  he  subsequently 
sacrificed  a  sinecure  place  of  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  life, 
the  clerkship  of  tho  pells  in  Ire- 
land ^  of  which  he  came  into  pos- 


session by  the  demise  of  his  elder 
brotbcJr,  Stephcni  in  Dea?mbcr, 
1774.  After  holding  it  scarcely 
ten  months,  he  sold  It  to  l/fx. 
Charles.  Jenkinson,  since  better 
known  as  earl  of  Liverpool  *,  ztid 
he  disposed  in  a  similar  manner,  of 
a  fine  estate  situated  at  Kingsgat* 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  The  office 
had  been  procured  for  him,  as  ih6 
estate  had  been  bequeathed  to  him> 
by  his  father.  We  must  confess 
that  these  scandalous  irregularitiei 
of  conduct,  or  rather  vices  of  cha- 
racter, remind  us  more  of  Timon 
and  of  Alcibiades,  than  of  .Pericles^ 
or  Bemostlienes. 

"  Fox  played  admirably  both  at 
Whist,  and  at  Hcquet ;  with  such 
skill  indeed,  that,  by  the  general 
admission  of  Bxookes's  club,  he 
might  have  made  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  as  they  calculated, 
at  those,  gatnes,  if  he  would  have 
confined  himself  to  then).  But, 
bis  misfortune  arose  from  playing 
at  games  of  chance,  particularly  at 
Faro.  After  eating  and  drinking 
plentifully,  he  sat  down  to  the  &ro 
table,  and  inevitably  rose  a  loser* 
Once  indeed,  and  only  once,  he 
won  about  eight  thousand  pounds 
in  the  course  of  a  single  evening. 
Part  of  the  money  he  paid  away  to 
his  creditors,  and  the  remainder  he 
lost  again,  almost  immediately^  in 
the  same  manner^  The  hte  Mr. 
Boothby^  so  well  known  during 
many  years  in  the  first  walks  of 
fashion  and  dissipation  $  himself 
an  irreclaimable  gamester,  and  an 
intimate^  friend  of  Foxj  yet  ap- 
preciated him  with  much  seve- 
rity, though  with  equal  truth. 
«*  Charles/*  observed  he,  "  is  un- 
questionably a  man  of  first-rate  ta- 
lents^ but  so  deficient  in  judgment, 
as  never  to  have  succeeded  in  any 
object  during  his  whole  life.  He 
•  F  2  lor^d 
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loved  paly,  three  things )  women, 
pjby,  ^id  politics.  Yet>  at  no  pe- 
riod>  (}id  he  ever  form  a  creditable 
couoexion  with  a  woman.  He  los^ 
hb  whole  fortiHie  at  the  gamiog^ 
table;  and*  with  the  exception  of 
about  eleven  months,  he  has  re- 
Diained  alwap  in  opposition.**  It  is 
dlfficQlt  to  dispute  the  justice  of 
this  portrait.  Perhaps  we  might 
add,  that  towards  the  close  of  ois 
r  pareer,  he  emulated  the  distinction 
of  9n  hiiitorian  -^  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  object  ne  made  great  efforts, 
and  wilh  a  view  to  facilitate  it,  he 
appears  principally  to  have  under- 
taken his  jooroey  to  Paris  in  1801. 
"Whether  he  succeeded  better  than 
in  the  former  attempts,  posterity 
will  determine  :  but  be  would  cer- 
tainly have  attained  ja  more  ele- 
vated place  in  the  temple  of  historic 
.  fame^  by  imitating  the  line  of  Xeno- 
phon  or  of  Sallust,  who  comme- 
morated the  transactions  of  their 
own  times,  tlum  by  taking  Livy  for 
a  model. 

*'  Before  he  attained  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  had  completely  dissipated 
,  every  sliilling  that  he  could  either 
.  command,  or  could  procure  by  the 
most  ruinous  expedients.  He  had 
even  undergone  at  times,  many  of 
the  severest  privations  annexed  to 
the  vicissitudes  that  mark  a  game- 
ater's  progress;  frequently  want- 
ing money  to  defray  his  common 
diurnal  wants,  of  the  most  pressing 
nature.  Topham  Beauclerk,  him- 
self a  man  of  pleasure  and  of  letters, 
who  lived  much  in  Fok*s  society  at 
that  period  of  hia  life,  used  /lo 
affirm,  that  no  man  could  form  an 
idea' of  the  extremtlies  to  which  he 
had  been  driven,  in  order  to  raise 
money,  afier  losing  his  last  guinea 
at  the  faro  table.  He  has  been  re- 
duced for  successive  days,  to  such 
distress,  as  to  be  under  a  necesaily 


of  having  retxmrae  to  the  ^ten  of 
Brookes's  club,  to  lend  him  assist- 
ance. The  very.chaitmen,  ;tHiotn 
he  was  unable  to  pay^  used  to  dan 
him  for  their  arrtors.  All  dij^nitf 
of  character,  and  indep^ndenct  of 
mipd,  must  have  been  lost  amidit 
these  scenes  of  ruinous  dissipatieo. 
In  1 78 1,  he  might  however  be  too- 
aidered  as  an  extinct  volcano ;  fbr 
the  pecuniary  aliment  that  had  fed 
the  fi^me  was  long  consumed.  Yet 
he  then  occupied  a  house  or  lodg- 
ings in  St.  James*s-street,  close. to  the 
club  at  Brookes*s,  where  he  psssed 
almost  every  hour  which  was  not 
devoted  to  the  House  of  Commotn; 
and  during  lord  Nor'thV  adminis- 
tration, parliament  usually  remaioed 
sitting,  with  short  adjoummeots, 
from  November  till  July.  That 
club  might  then  be  considered  as 
the  rallying  point  and  rendezvottf 
of  the  opposition ;  whore,  wbik 
faro,  whist,  and  support  prolooged 
the  night,  the  pnncipal  members 
of  the  minority  10  both  houses  met. 
in  order  to  compare  their  iofonns- 
tion,  or  to  concert  and  mature  tbdr 
parliamentary  measures. 

<'  Nature,  besides  the  ejLtraordi- 
nary  endowments  of  mind  wbich 
she  conferred  on  Fox,  bad  giw* 
him  likewise  a  constitution  origi- 
nally capable  of  prodigious  exertion. 
But  he  had  early  impaired  hii 
bodily  powers,  by  every  exccsi, 
added  to  the  most  violent  mental 
agitations.  These  acts  of  impn- 
dence  had  produced  their  inevita- 
ble consequences,  though  for  some 
time  counteracted  by  youth,  or  ob- 
viated by  medical  aid.  As  early  ai 
1 78 1,  Mr.  Fox  was  already  at- 
tacked with  frequent  complaints  of 
the  stomajh  and  bowels,  attended 
by  acute  pain ;  to  moderate  the 
symptoms  of  which,  he  usually  bad 
recourse  to  Laudamnn.  The  strong- 
est 
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fit  fiMM  mmt  indeed  have  sunck 
under  sach  physical  and  moral  ex- 
baosture,  if  he  had  allowed  him- 
fclf  no  imcrval  of  relaxation  or 
repose.  But  happily^  his  passion 
for  some  of  the  amusements  and 
f ports  of  the  country,  almost  ri- 
ddled his  attachment  to  the  gam- 
ing-table. No  sooner  had  the 
fhooting  season  commenced,  than 
he  constantly  repaired  to  Norfolk. 
Lord  Apbert  Spencer  generally  acr 
companied  him;  ^nd  after  visiting  ' 
various  friends^  they  sometimes 
hired  a  small  house  in  the  town  of 
Thetford^  rose  at  ao  early  hour,  and 
passed  the  whole  day  with  a  fowl- 
ing-pieo)  in  their  hands,  among 
coveys  of  partridges  and  pheasants, 
for  successive  weeks/  during  the 
autumn.  These  salutary  occupa- 
tions never  failed  of  restorfng  the 
health  that  he  had  lost  in  St. 
James's-street,  and  in  the  House  of 
Cooamons. 

^'  Nor  did  tlie  rage  for  play  ever 
engross  his  whole  mind>  or  wholly 
absorb  his  facalties.  Nature  had 
implanted  in  bis  bosom  many  ele- 
vated inclinations,  which^  though 
overpowered  and  oppressed  for  a 
time,  yet»  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
continually  acquired  strength.  If 
ambition  fornied  the  first,  the  love 
of  letters  constituted  the  second,  of 
these  passions.  When  he  contem- 
plated the  extent  of  his  own  talents, 
and  compared  them  with  those  of 
lord  North,  or  of  every  other  indi- 
vidual in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment; it  was  impossible  for  him 
not  to  perceive  the  moral  certainty 
of  his  attaining  by  perseverance,  in 
the  eourse  of  a  few  years,  almost 
any  public  situation  to  which  he 
ifiigbt  aspire.  In  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  power,  he  neces- 
sarily anticipated  the  recovery  of 
that  independence  which  he  ha4 


sacrificed  at  the  gaming-table;  ^ 
well  as  the  means  of  recompensinjr 
the  zealous  friendship  or  devotion 
of  his  numerous  adhf  rents. 

"^  No  man  in  public  life  ever 
possessed  more  determined  friends^ 
or  exercised  over  them  amore  un- 
bounded influence  ;  though  he  wa^ 
by  no  means  as  tradable  and 
amenable  to  reason  or  to  entreaty 
on  m^ny  occasions,  as  the  appareiiJk 
suavity  of  his  disposition  seemed  tp 
indicate. '  Even  interest  could  not 
always  bend  him  to  a  compliance 
with  its  dictates,  nor  expostulation 
induce  him  to  pay  the  most  ordi- 
na'ry  attention  to  persons  who  had 
materially  served  hi m .  In  1 7 84,  at 
the  election  of  a  member  for  West- 
minster, which  was  very  obstinately 
contested  ;  Horace  Walpole,  after^ 
wards  earl  of  Orford,- wliose  age 
and  delicate  health  prevented  him 
from  almost  ever  leaving  his  own 
house  ;  yet  submitted  to  be  carried 
in  a  sedan  chair,  from  Berkeley 
square,  to  the  hustir^gs  in  Coven  t- 
garden,  to  vote  for  him.  But,  np 
remonstrances  could  prevail  on  Fox 
to  leave  his  name  at  Mr.  Walpole*^ 
door,  though  he  passed  it  continu- 
ally, in  his  morning  walks.  Hare 
himself,  who  was  one  of  his  most 
&voured  associates,  vainly  exerjted 
every  effort  to  make  him  say  a  few 
civil  words  to  a.  lady  of  quality,  by 
whom  he  was  seated  at  supper  in  9 
great  public  company,  met  expressly 
to  celebrate  the  success  of  his  elec- 
tion :  a  success,  to  which,  that 
lady,  as  he  knew,  had  contributed 
by  every  means  in  her  power  3  and 
who,  as  her  reward,  only  aspire^ 
to  attract  his  notice  or  attention  for 
a  few  minutes.  He  turned  his  back 
'6n-  her,  and  would  not  utter  a  sylla- 
ble, flurt  at  Fox's  neglect,  Hare;, 
who  sat  nearly  opposite  to  him,  an^ 
who  was  accustomed  to  treat  him- 
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vith  the  utmost  freedom,  took  out 
a  pencil,  wrote  three  lines,  and 
pushed  the  paper  across  the  table 
to  his  friend.  The  lines  I  shall 
not  transcribe,  as  they  were  too 
energetic,  or  raiher,  coarse,  to 
allow  of  their  inf«Uion  :  but  they 
adjured  Fox,  (in  language  as  strong 
as  '  Maecenas  used  to  Augustus, 
when  he  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
"Siste  tandem,  Carnifcx  !")  to 
turn  himself  round  towards  the 
lady  in  question.  •  He  calmly  {pe- 
rused the  billet,  and  then,  having 
torn  it  in  small  pieces,  which  he 
placed  on  the  table  j  without  ap- 
pearing to  pay  any  attention  to 
Hare,  be  turned  his  back,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  decidedly  on  the 
person,  ia  wh^se  behalf  the  expos- 
iulatioti  was  written.  These  facts 
were  related  tp  me  by  a  nobleman 
whp  was  present  on  the  occasion. 

'f  If  ever  ao  individual  existed  in 
this  country,  who  from  his  natural 
Ibias,  would  have  inclined  to  maih- 
tain  in  their  fullest  extent,  ^11  the 
just  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  and 
who  would  have  restrained  within 
due  limits,  every  attempt  on  the 
part  oif  the  people,  to  diminish  its 
infi^ence ;  we  may  assert  that  Fox 
was  the  man.  The  principles  of 
his  eatly  education  -,  the  example' 
and  exhortations  'of  hjs  father,  for 
whom  he  always  preserved  an  af- 
fectionate reverence,  which  const i- 
tutefi  a  niost  pleasing  feature  of  his 
character >  his  first  political  con- 
nexions;—allied  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  He  had  tasted  the 
comforts  of  otfxce  under  lord  North, 
ai)d  his  y^ry  wants  rendered  indis- 
pensiblca  return  to  power.  Nor, 
whatever  cporal  disapprobation  his 
'private  irregularities  unquestionably 
excfted  in  mc  breast  of  a  soverei^ii, 
whose  wHole  life  was  exeufpt  from 
aojr  tireach  of  dtcc^cy  or  decorum  j 


could  those  defects  of  condoct  have 
formed  any  insurmountable  itnpe* 
diment  to  his  attainment  of  the 
highest  employments.  In  |A)int  of 
fact,  neither  the  duke  of  Grafton^ 
whom  "  Junius'*  stigmatizes  as  "  a 
libertine  by'  profession  j"  toor  the 
earls  of  Rochford  and  Sandwich, 
nor  lord  Wfyroouth,  nor  Iprd  Bar- 
rington,  iior  lord  Thurlow,  had  been 
distinguished  by  sanctity  of  man* 
ners,  though  they  bad  all  occupied 
the  first  situations  in  the  state.  "Sir 
Francis  Dash  wood,  who  afterwards 
became  premier  baron  of  England, 
under  the  title  of  lord  le  Despenser, 
and  whom  lord  Bote  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  V  In  1762, 
far  excerded  in  licentiousness  of 
conduct,  any  thing  exhibited  since 
Charles  the  second.  He  bad  founded 
a  society,  denominated  from  bb 
own  name,  ^'  the  Franciscans," 
who,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  met 
at  Medmenham  Abbey,  near  Mar- 
low  in  Buckd,'on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Wilkes  was  a  mcmbcf 
of  this  unholy  fraternity,  of  which 
he  makes  mention  in  his '  letter  to 
earl  Temple,  written  froni  Bagshot, 
in  September,  176a.  Rites,  of  a 
nature  so  subversive  of  all  decency, 
ahd  calculated,  by  an  imitation  of 
the  ceremonies  and  n^ysteries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  chorch,  to 
render  religion  itself  an  obj^t  of 
pontumely,  were  there  celebrated, 
as  cannot  be  reflected  on  without 
astonishment.  Sir  Francis  himself 
piGciated  as  high  priest,  habited  in 
the  dress  of  a  Frarfciscan  monk; 
engaged  in  pouring  a  libation  from 
a  commonion-cqp,^  to  the  myi- 
terious  object  of  their  homage. 
ChurchiU,  In  his  poem  of  ♦'  The 
Candidate,'*  has  drawii  him  under 
this  character/  at  Medmeobam: 
but  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 
cite  the  passage.    Ia)moriilty>  or 
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«reii  pnifligacy,  abstractedly  con* 
•idered,  formed  therefore,  it  it  eri- 
deat^  no  bar  to  employment  under 
George  the  third. 

*'  Fox's  error  arose,  if  not  wholly, 
yet  principally,  from  a  different 
toarce.  In  the  ardour  of  political 
opposition,  stimulated  perhaps  by 
domestic  wants  of  many  kinds, 
finding  himself  so  long  excluded 
from  office,  and  conscious  that  he 
was  become  personally  obnoxious 
to  the  sovereign,  by  embracing  the 
cause  and  the  defence  of  his  re- 
Tolted  subjects  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic; Fox  did  not  always  confine 
himself  within  a  constitutional  and 
temperate  resistance  to  the  measures 
of  the  crown.  Mingling  the  spirit 
of  faction  with  the  principles  of 
party ;  while  he  appeared  only  to 
attack  the  minister,  he  levelled 
man7  of  bis  severest  insinuations  or 
accusations  at  the  king.  He  con* 
sequently  obstructed  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object,  which  lay  within 
his  grasp.  As  the  American  war 
drew  towards  its  termination,  he 
observed  scarcely  any  measure  in 
the  condemnation  which  be  ex- 
pressed  for  the  authors  of  the  con* 
test, 

•'  When  the  new  paillament  met 
on  the  first  day  of  November, 
1780,  and  it  was  proposed  in  the 
address  to  the  throne,  that  the 
HoCkse  of  Commons  should  acknow- 
ledge, '<  the  sole  objects  of  the 
king's  royal  care  and  concern,  were 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
-people;"  words  merely  compli- 
mentary }  Pox,  rising  in  his  place, 
exclaimed, — •'  We  are  called  on  to 
recognize  the  blessings  of  his  ma- 
jesty's reign.  I  caonot  concur  in 
such  a  vote,  for  1  am  not  acquainted 
with  those  blessings.  The  present 
reign  offers  one  uninterrupted  series, 
.  of  disgrace,  misfortune,  and  cala-' 


mity!**  Only  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, in  January,  17S1,  whea  th» 
debate  on  the  Dutch  war  took 
place,—''  The  reign  of  Charles  the 
second,"  observed  Mr.  Fox,  ''  who 
twice  engaged  in  hostilitiea  with 
Holland,  has  been  denominated  an 
inteious  reign :  but,  the  evils  ia« 
fitcted  on  this  country  by  thq  Stu- 
arts, were  happily  retrieved  by  a 
revolution;   while  the  ills  of  the 

f  resent  reign  admit  of  no  redress.** 
le  even  proceeded  to  draw  a  sort 
of  parallel,  or  rather' contrast,  of 
the  most  invidious  description,  1)e- 
tween  Catherine  the  second,  and 
George  the  third ;  who  having  as- 
cended  the  thrones  of  Russia  and 
of  Great  Britain,  nearly  about  the 
same  time,  had  exhibited  an  oppo- 
site line  of  conduct;  the  former 
empire  rising  under  Catherine,  into 
eminence;  while  England  go- 
verned by  George,  sunk  into  con- 
tempt. 

"  In  November,  1779,  he  fiir 
exceeded  even  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, when  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
compare  Henry  the  sixth,  witb 
his  present  ^  majesty ;  and  to  assi- 
milate  their  characters*  qualities, 
and  the  disgraces  of  their  respegt^e 
reigns,  as  affording  the  most^Rn^ 
plete  resemblance.  '<  BqiCh^**  he 
observed,  "  owed  the  crown  to  re- 
volutions :  both  were  pious  princes, 
and  both  lost  the  acquisitions  of 
their  predecessor."  The  speeches 
of  Fox,  it  must  be  owned,  breathed 
a  very  revolutionary  spirit,  through- 
out the  whole  progress  of  the  Ame- 
'rican  war.  Smarting  under  such 
reflectiods,  the  King  began  to  con- 
sider the  principles  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Fox,  as  mseparably  impli- 
cated with  rebellion.  From  that 
instant,  the  splendor  of  his  talents 
only  enhanced  the  magnitude  of 
his  offence.    His  uncle,  the  duke 
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Jl^te  thie  saine  distiociju^xi*  ^id  vhp 
indulged  Eipo^elf  in  remark^  equa]]^ 
$overp  on^tbe  supposed  interference 
9/  toe  crown  in  perpetuating  the 
Utruggle^  might  find  pardon  in  the 
mediocrity  of  his  ablluies.  But, 
JFox*9  fapk  necessarily  inspired 
clfKQ^r  &elin£|  of  resentment,  and 
Xn^y  be  said  to  have  enoinently 
jP9ptributsd  to  the  misfortunes  of 
h\»  pi9litiQaI  life. 

"  Amidst  the  wildest  esicesses 
of  youtlj,  eren  while  th^  perpetual 
victim  of  bis  passion  for  play,  hi^ 
^l^ant  mind  eagerly  cultivated  at 
intervals,  a  taste  for  letters.  Hif 
education  had  onade  him  early  ac- 
guainted  with  the  writers  of  Grrfece 
aiid  Rome,   historical,  as  well  a$ 

eilosopbical  and  poetical.  .The 
duties  of  Horace,  Tacitus,  Juve- 
pai,  and  Cicero,  which  were  fami- 
liar to  bim,  seenied  always  to  pre- 
sent themselves  to  his  memory^ 
without  an  effort.  When  speaking 
^  in  parliament,  he  knew  bow  to 
avail  hiinself  of  their  assistance^ 
with  a  promptitude  and  facility  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  £urke 
h'unself  was  not  hi^  superior  on  this 
point.  So  well  bad  be  been  ground- 
(;d  in  classic  .knowledge,  that  he 
.could  read  the  Greek,  no  less  than 
iJhe  fiomgn  historians,  as  well  as 
poet9,  in  the  original  $  and  however 
.extraordinary  the  fact  m^y  appear, 
ho  fpuod  resources. in  the  perusal 
of  their  workS;  under  the  most 
severe  depressions  occasioned  by  ill 
success  at  the  gaming  tabic.  Top- 
ham  Beauclerk,  whom  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  mention,  and 
who  always  maintained  ha^'its  of 
great  intimacy  with  Fox.{  quitted 
him  one  morning  at  six  u' cluck, 
after  having  passed  the  whole  pre- 
ceding night  together  at  faro.  For- 
tune had  been  i^osi  unfaveur^le 


to  ?09E,  whoiabte.ftieqAkft  uia 
j&ame  of  mind  approaching  to  d6»- 
peratjon.  Beauderk's  amuety  re- 
specting thet  consequences  which 
OHght  ensue  frpm  such  a  slate  of 
agitation,  imp^lkd  bim  to  be  early 
at  Fox*s  lodgings  -,  and  on  arriving* 
he  enquired,  not  without  appre- 
hension^ whether  he  was  risen. 
The  servant  replying  that  Mr.  Fc» 
was  in  the  drawing-room,  be 
;walked  up  stairs  ^  and  cautiously 
opening  tiie  door,  where  he  ev 
pected  to  behold  a  frantic  pmester 
stretched  on  the  floor,  bewailiug 
his  misfortunes,  or  plunged  in  silent 
despair;  to  his  equal  astonishment 
and  satisfaction,  fieaaclerk  disco- 
vered him  intently  engaged  in  read* 
wr&  Greek  Herodotus.  "  Wto 
would  you  have  me  do,**  said  h^ 
''  I  have  lost  my  last  shilling  r 
Such  was  the  elasticity,  suavity, 
and  equality  of  disposition  that 
characterized  him;  and  wit|)  so 
little  effort  did  he  pass  firom  profii- 
gate  dissipation,  to  researches  of 
taste  or  literature.  AAer  ^takiog 
and  losing;  all  that  he  could  raise, 
pt  faro;  instead  of  e&clainxiog 
against  fortune,  or  manifesting  the 
agftation  natural  under  such  dr* 
cumstanccs,  he  has  been  known  to 
lay  his  head  on  the  table ;  and  re- 
taining his  place,  but,  extenuated 
by  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  si* 
most  iuMxiediately  to  fall  into  s 
profound  sleep. 

"  Mr.  Fox  was  not  only  con- 
versant with  the  works  of  anti- 
quity :  modern  history,  polite  letters, 
and  poetry,  were  equally  £uniliar 
to  him.  Few  individuals  were 
better  instructed  in  tbe  annals  of 
their  own  country.  Having  tra- 
velled, when /young,  over  France 
and  Italy,  he  l^td  studied  the  finest 
productions  of  those  countries,  so 
fertile  ia  works  of  genius,  at  the 
fountain- 
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-fovntaiO'^bead.  DavUa  and  Gaio 
clardlni,  be  read  iu  the  original. 
Vdxiik,  Ario8to>  and  Taiso,  consti- 
tuted the  frequent  companions  of 
his  leisare  hours^  whom  be  perused 
with  drlight ;  and  the  beautiful 
pages  of  which  authors^  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  constantly  marked  with 
his  own  hand.  For  the  poem  of 
the  "Orlando  Farioso,**  I  know" 
that  he  expressed  great  partiality. 
Nor  was  he  devoid  himself  of  some 
portion  of  portic  talent^  as  many 
compositions  of  his  pen  which  re- 
main, sufficiently  attest  3  though, 
for  ease,  delicacy,  and  playful  sa- 
tire, he  could  not  stand  a  compe- 
tition in  that  branch  of  accomplish - 
ment,  with  his  friend  and  com- 
paoioD,  colonel  Fitzpatrick.  The 
verses,  or  epigram,  written  on 
Gibbon's  accepting  the  employment 
of  a  lord  of  trade,  in  1779,  begin- 
ning, 

**  King  George  in  a  fright. 
Lest  Gibbon  should  write 

The  hist'ry  of  England's  di«graoe ; 
Thought  no  way  so  sure 
Hit  pen  to  securet 

Af  to  give  the  Historian  a  Place  ;" 

*'  I  have  always  understood  to  be 
fromFox*s  pen,  though  it  is  dis- 
owned by  Lord  Holland,  as  "  cer- 
tainly not  his  uncle's  composition.** 
I  know  however,  that  some  years 
afterwards^  when  his  effects  were 
seized  for  debt,  and  sold,  a  set  of 
Gibbon's  '*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  in  the  first  leaf 
of  which.  Fox  had  with  bis  own 
liand  inserted  the  Stanzas  in  ques- 
tion I  produced  a  very  considerable 
soxD,  tinder  the  belief  or  conviction 
that  he  was  their  author. 

*'  Fox  conversed  in  French, 
nearly  with  the  same  purity  and 
facility,  as  he  did  in  English; 
writing  in  that  langoaige  not  leas 


correctly,  nor  with  less  elegance. 
A  man  of  his  high  birib  and  con* 
nexions,  possessing  qualiBcations  sp 
rare,  independent  of  his  parliamen- 
tary abilities,  seemed  to  be  pointed 
out  by  nature,  for  tae  superintend- 
ence of  the  foreign  department  of 
state.  Those  peisons  Who  antici- 
pated the  fall  of  lord  North's  adnii- 
fjfsir^on,  already  imagined  that 
they  beheld  Mr.  Fox  in  that  situa- 
tion, for  which  talents  and  educa- 
fioii  bad  evideatlf  designed  him. 
Yet,  after  contemplating  the  por- 
trait which  I  have  here  sketched, 
and  which,  I  imagine,  even  his 
greatest  admirers  will  admit  to  dp 
him  no  injustice  $  it  is  for  impartial 
posterity  to  determine,  whether,  01^ 
full  examination  of  his  merits  and 
defects,  George  the  third  may  be 
considered  as  most  deserving  of  ap- 
probation or  of  blame,  in  never 
having  at  any  period'  of  his  reign, 
voluntarily  called  Mr.  Fox  to  bii 
counsels.  If  energy  of  mind,  en- 
largement of  views,  firmness  of 
character,  amenity  of  manners,  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  courts  and 
languages,  facility  in  conductin|r 
business,  and  prodigious  intellectual 
powers,  combining  eloquence,  ap- 
plication, as  well  as  discernment  j-^^ 
if  these  endowments  are  considered 
as  forming  an  incontestable  claim 
to  public  employment,  unsustained 
by  moral  qualities,  or  by  property  | 
we  must  condemn  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  passed  upon  him.  Those 
persons,  on  the  other  hand,  who. 
Consider  all  talent,   however  emi- 

'  nent,  as  radically  defective,  unless 
sustained  by  decorum,  and  a  regard 
for  opinion;  as  well  as  all  who 
prefer  sobriety  of  contiuct,  regula- 

*  rity  of  deportment,  and  the  virtues 
of  private  life,  above  any  ability 
which  nature  can  bestow  on  man; 
— lastly,  all  who  regard  judgment, 
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tinder  the  controul  of  ttrict  priocl- 
tile,  as  the  most  iodispfnsible  re- 
quisite of  a  miniftterj  .to  whora  the 
public  honour  and  felicity  are  in 
soqie  measure  necessarily  en  trust* 
cdj — ^Bucb   persons  wiM   probably 


hesitate  before  th^  dedi^  teo 
hastily,  on  the  degree  of  censure  or 
of  commendation,  which  the  King's 
conduct  towards  Fox  ought  to  ei- 
cite  in  our  minds**' 
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f  ry^^E  champion  wanted  by 
J[  the  crown ,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  made  for  the  conjuncture, 
presented  himself  in  Pitt.  His 
name,  rendered  illustrious  by  his 
father;  the  decorum  of  his  man- 
ners, so  opposed  to  those  of  Fox  ; 
even  his  very  youth,  wbieh  should 
have  operated  against  himi  appeared 
to  recommend  him  to  national  favor. 
The  King  availed  himself  of  these 
aidSi  to  overwhelm  the  **  coalition" 
under  the  ruins  of  the  fortress 
which  they  had  constriKted,  and 
fondly  deemed  inassailable.  Only 
time  was  still  wanting,  in  order  to 
awaken  and  to  animate  the  nation 
-  at  large  5  which,  not  yet  fully  in- 
formed upon  all  the  pointrof  Fox's 
bill,  requffed  to  be  roused  into  ex- 
ertion, before  the  last  address  should 
be  made  to  tliem  as  electors.  Pitt, 
with  a  judgment  beyond  his  years, 
instead  of  .prematurely  dissolving 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  man 
of  meaner  talents,  or  of  less  re- 
source, would  have  done ;  under- 
took the  experiment  of  endeavour- 
ing first  to  conciliate,  or  to  con- 
vince, the  majority ;  thus  allowing 
the  popular  sentiment  full  leisure  to 
expand,  and  finally  to  overpower 
9II  resistance :  while  he  reserved  for 


the  proper  moment,  whenever  it 
should  be  thoroughly  matured,  bii 
final  appeal  to  the  (»ontry»  byt 
dissolution.  Such  was  the  red 
state  of  affairs  in  the  last  days  of 
December,  1783.  at  the  time  when 
Pitt,  contrary  to  «ll  precedent,  and 
under  apparent  difficulties  the  most 
insurmountable,  ventured  to  accept 
the  reins  of  governme'nt. 

"  It  forms  an  objixH  of  the  ffloit 
natural  curiosity,  miniUely  to  sorref 
him  at  this  critical  period  of  hii 
life.  He  was  not  then  much  nxMt 
than  twenty-four  years  and  a  half 
old,  and  consequently  had  not  at- 
tained the  age,  at  which  many  in- 
dividuals, under  the  testamentary 
dispositions  of  their  parents,  are 
still  legally  considered  to  be  in  s 
state  of  tutelage  or  minori^.  lu 
the  formation  of  his  person  be  was 
rail  and  slender^  :but  without  ele- 
gance or  grace.  His  countenance, 
taken  as  a  whole,  did  not  display 
either  the  fine  expression  of  cba« 
racter,  or  the  intellect  of  Fox[s 
face,  oncvcry  feature  of  which,  bis 
mind  was  fxiore  or  less  forcibly  de- 
pictured. It  was  not  till  Pittas  eye 
lent  animation  to  bis  other  features, 
which  were  in  themselyM  Ume, 
that  they  lighted  up,  and  became 
strongly 
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tfrongly  intelligent.  F«t  even  when 
quiescent,  could  not  be  mistaken 
fyr  an  prdintry  man.  In  bis  man- 
nen,  Pitt,  if  not  repnlsive,  was  cold^ 
itiffy  and  Witbont  soavityor  ame- 
nity. He  seemed  never  to  invite 
approach^  or  to  eneoarage  acquaint- 
ance; tboagh,  wben  addressed,  he 
coald  be  polite,  communicative, 
and  occasionally  gracious.  Smiles 
were  not  Natural  to  bim,  even  when 
seated  on  the  treasury  bench ; 
where,  placed  at  the  summit  x>f 
power,  young,  surrounded  by  fol* 
lowers,  admirers,  and  flatterers,  he 
maintained  a  more  sullen  gravity 
than  his  antagonist  exhibited,  who 
beheld  around  him  only  the  com* 
panions  of  his  political  exile,  po- 
verty, and  privations.  From  the 
instant  that  Pitt  entered  the  door- 
way of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
advanced  np  the  floor  with  a  qnick 
and  firm  step,  hia  head  erect  and 
thrown  back,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left ;  nor  favouring 
with  a  nod  or  a  glance,  any  of  the 
individuals  seated  on  either  side, 
among  whom  many  who  possessed 
Ave  thousand  a  year,  would  have 
been  gratified  even  by  so  slight  a 
mark  of  attention.  It  was  not  thus 
that  kird  North  or  Fox  treated  par- 
liament; nor  from  them,  would 
parliament  have  so  patiently  en- 
sured it :  but  Pitt  seemed  onade  to 
•command,  even  more  than  to  per- 
suade or  to  convince;  the  assembly 
that  he  addressed. 

''  In  the  flower  of  youth  when 
he  wa^  placed  at  the  head  of  ad* 
minislration,  he  manifested  none  of 
the  characteristic  virtues  or  defects 
usually  accompanying  that  period 
of  life.  Charles  the  twelfth,  king 
of  Sweden,  could  not  have  exhi- 
bited more  coldness,  indiflerence, 
or  apathy  towards  women  ;  a  point 
pf  his  .char8C^r^  on  which  bis  ene- 


mies dwelt  with  malignant,  though 
impotent,  satisfaction:  while  hii 
fri^ds  laboured  with  equal  perti- 
nacity to  repel  the  imputation.  To 
him  the  opposition  applied,  as  had 
been  done  to  bis  father,  the  descrip* 
tion  given  of  a  Roman  youth  : 

«•  Malta  tulic  fectlqoc  Paw  t^  Mid«vit  tC  ab^i 

••  Abitioiiit  VcneTc"-   ■    ■  ■  ■■ 

*'  In  opdcr  to  justify  him  from  such 
a  supposed  blank  in  bis  formation, 
his  adherents  whispered,  that  he 
was  no  more  chaste  than  othf  r  men« 
though  more  decorous  in  his  plea- 
sures; and  they  asserted  that  he 
made  frequent  visits  to  a  female  of 
distinguished  charms,  who  resided 
on  the  other  side  of  Westminster 
bridge:  but  I  never  could  learn 
from  any  of  them,  her  name  or 
abode.  Pitt's  apparent  insensibiiit)*^ 
towards .  the  other  sex,  and  his 
chastity,  formed  indeed,  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  th?  minority*  ex- 
hausted their  wit,  or  rather  their 
malevolence ;  as  if  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary that  the  first  minister  of 
George  the  third  should  be,  like 
the  chancellor  of  Charles  the  se- 
cond, *^  the  greatest  libertine  in  bis 
dominions."  I  recollect,  soon  after 
Pitt  became  confirmed  in  power, 
his  detaining  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  business  of  the  day, 
during  a  short  time,  while  he  went 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Sidduna  was  to  perform  tlie 
part  of  ••  Belvidera*'  that  evening, 
when  Fox  never  failed,  if  .possible,, 
to  attend  in  the  orchestra  at  Drory- 
hne,  the  opposition  impatiently  ex- 
pected Pitt's  return,  in  order  to 
propose  an  adjournment.  As  soon 
as  the  door  opened,  and  he  made 
his  appearance,  one<;f  ttiem,  a  man 
of  a  classic  mind,  exclaimed. 
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*'  U, '  however,  the  minUter 
viewed  womeD  with  indiiferencey 
be  was  no  enemy  lo  wine,  nor  to  the 
social  conviviality  of  the  table.  %i\% 
constitution,  in  which  a  latent  and 
hereditary  gout  early  displa>'ed 
itself,  which  disorder, ,  heightened 
by  political  distress,  domestic  and 
foreign,  carried  him  oflF  at  forty- 
seven^  always  demanded  the  aid 
and  stimulus  of  the  grape.  It  was 
not  therefore  in  him,  so  much  a 
gratification  or  an  indulgence,  as 
-a  physical  want,  though  he  unques- 
,tionably  yielded  to  its  seductions, 
without  making  any  great  effort 
at  resistance  j  resembling  in  this 
respect,  a  distinguished  consular 
character  of  antiquity^  relative  to 
Yhose  virtue  Horace  says, 

<«  Narmtur  ct  Prisci  Catonis, 
"  SaiK  Mcro  calaisse,  Vinus.*' 

*'  ki  the  autumn  of  1784,  he  had 
indeed  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  one 
of  those  festive  meetings,  at  which 
no  severe  renunciations  were  eur 
joiaed  by  the  host,  or  practised  by 
the-  guests.  Returning  by  way  oi 
jfrolic,  very  late  at  night,  on  horse- 
back, to  Wimbledon,  from  Addis- 
combe,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Jcnkinson, 
pear  Croydon,  where  the  party  had 
4ined,  lord  Thurlow,  thep  chan- 
cellor, Pitt,  and  Dundas,  found  the 
lurnpike  gate  situate  between  Toot- 
ing and  Streatham,  thrown  open. 
Being  elevated  above  their  usual 
prudence,  and  having  no  servant 
near  them,  they  passed  through  the 
#ate  at  a  brisk  pace,  without  stop^. 
iog  to  pay  the  toll  $  regardless  of 
the  remonstrances  or  threats  of 
the  turnpike  man,  who  running 
after  them,  and  believing  them  to 
belong  to  some  highwaymen,  who 
had  recently  committed  depreda- 
tions 6n  that  road,  discharged  the 


contents  k£  Km  blanderiniit  at  thtk 
backs.  Happily  iie  did  no  hyurj<» 
To  this  curious  and  narrow  e»a|» 
of  the  first  minister,  which  ittr«^ 
nished  matter  of  pleasantry,  tboagh. 
perhaps  not  of  rejoicing,  to  theop* 
position,  aliusioD  is  made  in  the^ 
*'rolliadj"    . 

*•  How  u  he  wandcf^d  4»rklws  o'er  lh«  pish, 
"  Hit  reason  loft  in  Jepkimon'sChaoBpiifiBf 
**  A  peatan:*!  luml,  Imc  that  jan  Fstc  wfthiie'>4^ 
*•  HAd  ihed  a  PMmier'k,  for  «  robber^  Mood." 

^'  Probably,  no  men  in  higli 
office,  since  Charles  the  seooodi 
time,  drank  harder  than  Pitt'i 
companions)  as,  in  addition  totht 
individuals  already  named,  «• 
should  not  omit  tlie  duke  of  Kot* 
land  and  lord  Gower,  neither  of 
whom  professed  or  practi8(*d  noorti* 
fication.  Once,  apd  onc-e  oiiiy,  Um 
House  of  Commons  wito<«ed  1 
deviation,  from  strict  sobririy  id  tb* 
first  minister  and  the  tn-asarar  if 
the  navy  $  who  haviog  come  do«i 
after  a  repast,  not  of  a  I^thagow* 
descripctoo,  found  themselves  001* 
ble  to  manage  the  debate,  or  tt 
reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  ni* 
Dority,  with  their  accustomed  al^- 
Jity.  No  illiberal  notice  or  adfin- 
tage  was  however  taken  ef  tbii 
solitary  act  of  indiscretion.  Tbc 
House  broke  up,  and  it  sank  ittl« 
oblivion.  Fox  never  subjected  him- 
self, either  in,  or  out  of  office^  <• 
similar  comments.  He  was  al- 
ways fresh  ;  but,  the  treasnry  bcncki 
under  the  coalition  minisiiy#  ^^ 
not  wanted  some  noble  advocates 
for  the  quick  circulatioo  of  the 
bottle. 

"  Pitt,  at  his  coming  into  offi«? 
was  soon  surrqonded  by  a  cbwaf 
phalanx  of  young  men  who  p^rth 
cipated  in  his  trtnmph,  pleased  near 
him  on  a  day  of  expected  dibater 

and  cooatitttted  the  teaeuroa  of  ^* 
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Umat  bwin.  Fowls,  when  de*. 
tfcriUDg  about  th«  tiinc>  '« the 
kreu  led  by  the  right  booonnibto 
gentleiMn  oa  the  treasury  bench," 
m  hif  Speech  of  the  9th  of  March, 
I784,  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
die  dissolutiota  of  parliameiit  $  said, 
^  The  first,  may  be  called  his  bodj 
goardv  Gocnposed  of  light  young 
^oops,  who  shoot  their  littk  arrows 
with  amaziog  dexterity,  against 
those  who  reluse  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  their  chief."  High  birth, 
persoaal  devotion » and  political  cdn- 
nexioo,  more  than  talents,  formed 
tfie  ordinary  foundation  of  the  mi* 
sister's  partiality  for  those  distin-* 
guished  individuals ;  most  of  whom, 
with  only  one  exception,  we  have 
linoe  seen  elevated  to  the  peerage, 
•r  loaded  with  preferments  and 
sinecure  appointments.  In  geni- 
tal, the  duke  de  Montausier's  ob-* 
iervati6n  to  Louis  the  fourteenth, 
when  speaking  of  Versailles,  **  Ftms 
«re«  keau  faire.  Sire,  vous  rien 
ftrez  jamais  qu'un  favori  sans 
mtMtCi*  might  well  apply  to  them. 
With  Fox's  associates  and  comrades. 
Hare,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Sheridan, 
they  could  sustain  no  competition 
<ibr  mental  endowments*  Lord 
Grenville,  tfien  Mf .  William  Gran- 
ville, must  not  however  be  included 
in  this  remark.  His  near  connex- 
ion with  the  first  minister,  by  con- 
sanguinity, when  added  to  his  dis- 
tinguhbed  abilities,^  placed  him  on 
hx  higher  ground.  As  little  will 
the  oteervation  apply  to  lord  Mom- 
tagton,  since  created  Marquis  Wel- 
iesley  j  to  the  pi^ent  carl  of  Har- 
rowby,  then  Mr.  Ryder  5  or  to  Wil- 
berforce ;  all  three,  men  of  undis- 
puted talents. 

«'  In  suavity  of  temper,  magna- 
'  iiitnitv  of  disposition,  and  oblivion 
of  iiqury  or  ofltnce,-  Fox  rose  su- 
perior to  Pitt.    Bven  Gtmdas  pos- 


sessed far  more  liberaliqr  of  charac- 
ter, as  he  maailested  on  many  occa- 
siof^.  I  have  heard  Fox,  after 
dealing  out  the  severest  insinuations 
or  accusations  Against  lord  Northi  * 
when  that  nobleman  was  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  towards  the 
end  of  the  American  war^  on 
being  convinced  that  he  had  ex- 
ceeded the  fair  limits  of  parliamen- 
tary attack,  or  had  deviated  into 
personal  abuse,  explain,  retract, 
and  apologize  for  his  violence  or 
indecorum.  Mr.  Bttt,  though  he 
rarely  committed  such  a  breach  of 
propriety,  and  was  more  measured 
in  his  censure  or  condemnation^ 
seldom,  if  ever,  made  concession. 
He  even  tried,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  ministerial  career,  to  overbear 
Sheridan,  by  making  tarcastic  allu- 
sion to  the  theatrical  employments 
or  dramatic  avocations  of  that  emi- 
nent member,  as  forming  a  more 
appropriate  object  of  his  attention, 
than  parliamentary  declamation  and 
pursuits  :  allusions,  which,  however 
classic  the  language  in  which  they 
were  couched,  might  be  justlj 
deemed  illiberal  in  their  nature. 
But,  Sheridan,  with  admirable  pre^ 
sence  of  mind,  turned  against  him 
his  own  weapons ;  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  impression  of  bis 
genius,  drawn  from  the  very  key 
on  which  Pitt  had  pressed,  when  hie 
applied  to  the  first  minister  the  de- 
nomination of  the  **  an^y  boy," 
with  which  Ben  Jonson  furnished 
him  on  the  instant. 

^'  In  classic  knowledge  and  ac- 
quirements of  every  kind,  as  draws 
from  Greek  and  Roman  sources^ 
Pitt  and  Fox  might  fairly  dispute  for 
pre-eminence;  bist  the  latter  left 
bis  rival  far  behind,  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  elegant  iofbrmation  derived 
from  modern  history,  peetry,  and 
foreign  languagesv    We  ought  not, 

indeed. 
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indeed^  to  be  sorprizied  at  this  su« 
periorit/,  if.  we  recollect  that  Fox 
was  above  ten  years  older  than  Pitt  j 
that  he  nourished  a  much  stronger 
natural  attachment  to  polite  letters, 
and  enjoyed  infinitely  more  leisure 
^r  its  indulgence.  Pitt,  as  far  a« 
my  means  of  information  ever  ena- 
bled me  to  form  a  judgment,  pos- 
sessed cocQparatively  sms^ll  general 
acquaintance  with  those  authors, 
wbicli  furnish  the  Ubrarirs  of  men 
C(  ta$te  and  science.  How  indeed, 
we  may  asl^,  should  he  ever  have 
attained  it  ?  Several  months  before 
he  com  pleated  his  twenty  •second 
year,  he  found  himself  with  a  very 
slender  fortune,  placed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  situation  opened 
to  his  aspiring  and  ambitious  mind, 
the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  ele- 
vation. From  that  period,  if  we 
except  the  prorogation-  of  1781  j— 
for  in  1782,  he  was  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  in  1783,  Jie 
visited  the  continent; — what  poV- 
tioii  of  time  could  he  devote  to  lite^ 
rary  pursuits'  or  accomplishments? 
Near  seven  years  later  than  the 
period  of  which  I  speak,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1 790,  when  it 
was  expected  that  a  rupture  would 
have  taken  place  between  thecrowns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  re- 
apecting  th<;affair  of  Nootka  Sound ; 
conversing  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  lying 
along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
be  owned  that  he  not  only  never 
had  read,  but,  he  assured  me,  he 
never  had  heard  of  commodore 
Byron*s  narrative  of  his  shipwreck 
in  the  '<  Wager,**  on  the  coast  of 
Patagonia  :»^  book  to  be  found  in 
every  circulating  library.  Belt,  on 
the  other  haml,  the  rapidity  and 
facility  with  which  he  acquired, 
digested,  and  converted  to  purposes 
of  utility,  his  knowledge^  was  alto- 


gether wondeif ol.  With  tte  Fiwiolf 
language  he  wiis  fnmmalically 
conversant  ^  but,  at  twenty-five, 
bespoke  it  imperfectly j  and  wrote 
in  it  withoQt  iifeedem  or  ^aaiiif^ 
though  he  subsequetitly  improved 
in  these  particulars.  I  repeat  it,  at 
a  secretary,  of  state  for  the  foieiga 
department,  be-  could  have  sot- 
tained  no  competition  with -Fox,  in 
all  the  brancbea  of  solid,  or  of  or- 
namental attainment,'that  qualify  for 
such  a  situation. 

*'  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  xelatirs 
to  their  respective  superiority  ia 
eloquetice.  Fox's  oratory  was  more 
impassioned:  Pitt's  could  boait 
greater  correctneas  of  diction.  The 
former  exhibited,  while  speaking, 
all  the.  tribunitian  r^age :  the  latter 
displayed  the  consular  dignity.  Btu, 
it  most,  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
one  commonly  attacked,  while  tits 
other  generally  defended  ;  and  it  is 
more  easy  to  impugn  or  to  censure» 
than  to  justify  measures  of  state. 
Had  they  changed  positions  in  ibe 
House,  the  character  of  their 
speeches  would  doubtkst  bare 
taken  a  tinge^  though  it  would  not 
have  been  radically  altered,  by  suck 
a  variation  in  their  political  destior. 
From  Fox*s  finest  apecimens  d 
oratory,  much,  as  it  appeared  tome, 
might  have  been  taken  away,  with' 
out  injuring  the  eiect,  or  maimiog 
the  conclusion.  To  Pkt's  speecbei 
nothmg  seemed  wanting  yet  im 
there  no  redundancy.  He  seemed, 
as  by  intuition,  to  hit  the  precise 
point,  where,  having  attained  hb 
object^  as  far  as  eloquence  could 
effect  it,,  he  sat  down.  This  dis- 
tinctive and  opposite  characteristic 
of  the  two  men  arose,  partly  at 
.  least,  from  an  opinion  or  principle 
which  Fox  had  adopted.  Hecit- 
colated  that  one-third  of  his  audi' 
ence  was*  always  either  absent,  or 
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it  iiml^f'or-miietp,  and  be  there* 
fore  ittuatty  made  a  abort  resatDi^ 
ticn  or  epitome  of  his  argumeot8» 
for  the  bniefit  of  this  part  oi  the 
oiembcrs.  So  ihsttl  after  speaking 
at  great  I'  ngth,  aud  son»tinDes  ap* 
parenilj  summing  up,  as  if  about 
to  oooclude;  whenever  he  saw  a 
considerable  influx  of  attendance, 
he  began  anew :  regardless  of  the 
impatience  manifested  on  the  part 
of  those,  whose  attention  was  al- 
ready esdlausted  by  lonrg  e|»rtion. 
Pitt  never  CQndesoended  to  avail 
himself  of  such  a  practice  $  neither 
lengthening  his  speeches,  nor  abbre- 
viatii^  them,  from  any  considera* 
tions,  except  the  necessity  of  fiiUy 
developing  his  ideas.  Indeed,  so 
well  was  the  relative  proportion  of 
time  generally  taken-tip  by  the  two 
speakers,  known  to  the  old  mem- 
bers, that  they  calculated,  when'* 
ever  Fox  was  three  hours  on  his 
legs,  Pitt  replied  in  two.  In  all  the 
corporeal  part  of  oratory,  he  ob« 
served  likewise  more  moderation 
and  measure  than  Fox  1  who  on 
great  occasions,  seemed  like  the 
Pythian  priestess,  ''  to  labour  with 
the  inspiring  God,"  and  to  dissolve 
ID  floods  of  perspiration.  The  mi* 
nister,  it  is  true,  became  sometimes 
wamied  with  his  subject,  and  had 
occasionally  recourse  to  his  haod- 
kerchict :  but,  rather  in  order  to 
take  breath,  or  to  recall  his  thoughts, 
by  a  momentary  pause,  than  from 
physical  agitation. 

"  A  vital  defect  m  Pilt*s  corapo- 
akion  as  a  nian,  most  be  esteemed 
his  want  of  economy :  it  was  here- 
ditary, constitutional,  and  insur- 
nourltable.  The  great  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, liis  father,  had  to  contend 
with  the  same  defideiicys  and 
neve^  understood,  as  lord  Holland 
had  done,  the  nt  of  accuraulating 


a  iortnnel  Btit,  the  first  Mr:  I^tti 
besidea  the  hicrsFtive  sinecure  of  <the 
privy  ^eal,  which  he  held  during 
several  years,  enjoyed  the  estate  of 
Burton  Pynsent  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  bequeathed  to  hi oi  by  sic 
William  Pynsent  -,  together  with  a 
pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  bes|owed  on  him  by  the 
crown.  None  of  these  possessions 
however  descended  to  his  second 
son,  whose  whole  patrimonial  in- 
heritance amounted,  I  believe,  only 
to  five  thousand  pounds;  and  it 
never  received  any  ostensible  au^ 
mentation,  eacept  a  legiicy  of  three 
thousand  pounds*  bequeathed  him 
in  October,  1787,  by  the  dokil  of 
Rudand.  We  may  therefore  bo 
enabled,  with  these  date,  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  elevatx>n  of  Pitt*8 
mind,  his  contempt  of  money,  and 
bia  disregard  of  every  selfish  or  in-^ 
terested  obj<^ ;  when,  on  sir  £d* 
ward  Walpole's  decease  in  January, 
1784,  he  disdained,  to  take  the 
clerkship  of  the  Pells  in  the  exche* 
qoer,  though,  as  the  head  of  that 
department,  he  might  have  con- 
ferred it  on  himself;  though  lord 
Thurlow  pressed  him  not  to  re- 
ject such  a  fair  occasion  of  render-  - 
ing  himself  independent ;  '  and 
though  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
mnst  have  approved  the  act,  ori  an 
impartial  survey  of  his  situation. 
For  he  nnight  not  liave  retahied  bis 
official  employments  a  single  week. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have'  made  such  a  sacrifice 
of  private  interest  to  glory  :  but  it 
operated  throughout  his  whole  life, 
and  even  beyond  the  grave,  by  its 
efiect  00  parliament  and  on  the  ' 
nation..  Antiquity  cannot  exhibit 
any  more  shining  instance  of  dis- 
interestedness, either  drawn  from 
Theban    and    Athenian    story,  or 
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from  the  consular  dgea  of  Rome. 
Juvenal'i  obflervation  on  faoman 
nature, 

'<  Qfeiit  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam^ 
**  Prsinia  «  tollas  ?'* 

^djd  not  seem  to  apply  to  Pitt.  Pos- 
aibly,  however,  on  a  deep  eatimate, 
he  found  even  his  pecuniary  re^ 
conapense  in  this  noble  act  of  re- 
nimctation.  The  House  of  Com- 
ftions  would  hardly  have  bestowed 
the  posthumous  marks  of  solid  ad-^ 
miration  and  respect,  which  they 
Veted  in  1806,  on  any  minister  who 
had  ehjoyed,  during  two  and  twenty 
years,  a  sinecure  place  of  three 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  official  emoluments. 

"  The  salaries  annexed  to  the 
place  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
even  though  unaided  by  any  pri- 
vate fortune,  yet  undoubtedly,  with 
prudent  management,  might  have 
been  found  adequate  to  PitVs  ex- 
penditure. But,  unsupported  by 
economy,  tlwy  proved,  wholly  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose.  When 
he  was  appointed  lirst  minister,  his 
youngest  sister,  lady  Harriet  Pitt, 
resided  with  him,  and  superin- 
tended his  establishment  in  Down- 
ing street.  She  possessed  in  addi>- 
Hon  to  other  eminent  intellectual 
endowments*  that  quality  which 
her    father    and  brother    wanted; 

.  and  so  long  as  she  personally  con^ 
trolled  his  domestic  a^irs,  I  have 
been  assured  that  they  were  re- 
st liiined  within  very  reasonable 
limits.  Unfortunately  for  him,  in 
Sfptanber,  1785,  within  two.  years 
afkr  he  came  into  power,  lady  Har^ 
net  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Elliot, 
who  t>ecame  lord  Elliot  on  his 
father's  demise ;  and  sttbsequent  to 
her  marriage,  Pitt*s  pecuniary  con* 


cenis  fell  into  tliv  otnamf^ilMFd^. 
Debts  accumidated)  ^nd  it  wal 
commonly  asserted,  that  the  col- 
lectors of  the  taxesfound  more  diffi- 
culty in  levying  ibem  from  the' 
Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer,  thaa 
from  almost  any  other  inhabitant  ef 
Westminster.  Even  tradesmen^ 
bills  were  said  to  bo  frequently  paidy 
not  in  money,  but,  by  ordering  oftw 
articles,  and  thus  augmenting  the 
pressure  of  the  evil  itself. 

'^  It  was  not  till  1 792,  on  ^ 
earl  of  Guildford's  decease,  that 
Mr.  Dundas  having  learnt  the  ia* 
telligence,  and  knowing  bis  ^riend^ 
disinterestedness,  hurried  to  St 
James's,  went  i«Fto  the  closet,  aad 
asked  of  his  Majesty  the  place  of 
lord  Warden  of  the  CinqoePorti, 
for  Pitt  $  which  office  the  Kio; 
immediately  conferred  on  him, 
though  it  had  been  previoasly  in* 
tended  by  the  sovereign,  as  I  knoWi 
for  the  late  duke  of  Dorset.  Sadi 
was  the  superiority  of  the  first  in»- 
nister*})  mind,  to  every  object  of 
personal  emolument  or  .acqui8itiaa> 
that  he  disdained  to  ask  any  reward* 
even  froaa  the  prince  whom  he  had 
so  long  and  so  efficaciously  served. 
For  my  knowledge  of  this  curia* 
and  interesting  fact,  I  am  indebted 
•to  the  right  honocu^ble  l/Tilfiam 
Dundas,  nephew  to  the.  late  lord 
Melville,  whose  authority  onsoeb 
a  point,  is  superior  to  all  contra- 
diction. The  salary,  which  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  person  was  rendered  Domir 
nally  three  tbbusand  6ve  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  might  have  farmed 
n  very  handsome  addirioR  to  Ui 
income:  but>  the  necessaiydedoc* 
lions  of  many  kinds,  to  be  made 
from  that  sum  5  the  expenses  whscb 
he  incurred  in  altering  or  embel- 
lishing Wiilmet  castle;  and  mors 
thm  bothr  hi»  faoiiify  or^  Ifberafity 
in  granting  small  peaHona  to  i&j^ 
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YiMi  or  igad  aftificen^  of  various 
dcjKriptions^belonging^tothe  Cinque 
Port!  J— these  cDmbmed  causes  re- 
duced the  real  receipt  below  half 
Us  /Ostensible  amount.  Yet  when 
he  went  out  d  office  in  1 801  ^  loaded 
with  debts,  be  possessed  no  other 
independent  noeans  of  subsistence. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  as  early  as 
1 790,  be  had  been  elected  master 
of  the  Trinity  House ;  but  I  have 
always  considered  that  appointment, 
though  honourable,  as  unproduc- 
tiFe  of  any  pecuniary  emolument. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  circum- 
stances here  enumerated,  .we  may 
regret,  but  we  can  not  .wonder,  that 
after  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, almost  his  whole  lift; ;  and 
conferring  so  many  dignities,  as 
well  as  offices,  during  a  period  of 
near  nineteen  years  }  he  should  die 
not  only  poor,  but,  oppressed  under 
a  krartben  of  debt.  Yet  must  we 
distinguish  between  a  sort  of  vir- 
tuous, or  at  least  venial  poverty,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  caused  by 
want  of  economy,  in  a  man  who 
devoted. his  exertions  to  the  public 
service ;  and  Fox's  similar  wants, 
produced  by  a  rage  for  play,  which 
not  only  reduced  him  from  afflu- 
ence to  a  state  of  dereliction,  but 
finally  compelled  him  to  accept  an 
ateemosynary  contribution  from  bis 
political  and  pe^Bon^l  friends,  in 
order  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  subsistence.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  contrast  the  two  positions,  or 
characters,  which  undoubtedly  ex- 
cite in  our  minds  very  opposite 
sensations,  and  awaken  widely  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  moral  censure  or 
disapprobation. 

'^ Pitts  great  superiority  to  his 
antagonist,  and  his  consequent  mi- 
nisteriaL success,  flowed  principally 
from  two  causes.  The  first  was 
his  ad^uraUe  judgment.    Thatia- 
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telligenoe  itstraifled  faia  paHHifliiell-  ' 
taiy  exertions  during  the  American 
war,  and  induced  him,  while  heap^ 
ing  accusations  on  the  ministers,  to 
spare  the  king.    I  know  that  he 
received  a  hint,  soon  after  he  be^ 
to   speak  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, warning  him  to  avoid  thaC  ' 
rock  on  which  Pox-  bad  split,  and  . 
to  be  cautious  how  he  mentioned, 
or  alluded  to,  the  royal  name.    He 
did  not  despise  the  advice.     Thd 
same  superior  intelligence  impelle4 
htm,  when  lord  North  was  driven 
from  power,  to  refuse  office  under 
an  administration  j  which,  he  fbre^ 
saw,  from  its  component  materials^ 
could  only  be  of  short  duratiom 
It    dictated   to    him,    to  take  the ' 
chancellorship    of    the    exchequer  - 
under  lord  Shelburne  -,  but  it  equally 
suggested  to  him,  the  impractica<^ 
bility  of   retaining    the    situation 
of  first  minister,  when  pressed  by 
his  majesty   in    March,   1783,   to 
assume  that  high  office,  after  tho 
earl    of    Shelburne*s     resignation. 
In   renouncing  a  situation  so  flat- 
tering to  his  pride   and   his  am« 
bition,    though    it   lay  within  irfa 
grasp,    he    exhibited,    when    not 
twenty-four,  the  deepest  and  calm-, 
est  discemoient:   for,  if  he   had 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  sove-' 
Yeign,  it    seeilis   certain    that    he 
could  not  have  maintained  himself- 
in    power    against  Fox    and   lord< 
Noith,  who    had   not   then  com- 
mitted any  other  act  calculated  to 
excite    tlie    public  condemnation, 
except  the  mere  approximation  o£ 
their  respective   parliamentary  ad- 
herents,   and    their   own   political 
union.      Pitt,,  with    consummate 
judgment,  waited  till  the  coalition 
had  brought  forward  the    '*  East 
India  Bill,*'  and  could  no  longer 
recede,  in  order  to  profit  of  tiwir 
indiscretion.    He  accepted  in  De<* 
G  c  mber. 
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cembtr> .  the  emphtyxneiit,  whieb« 
Bine  inoiiths  earlier^  he  had  wbelj 
declined ;  exhibiting,  on  both  occa<« 
fioD9»  eqoal  ability :,  but  be  never 
taapciated  lord  Shelbame  to  his 
fHywer,  nor  allowed  him  a  place  in 
the  cabipet.  His  whole  conduct^ 
wbile  struggling  against  Fox  s  ma- 
joritjr  in  ihe  House  of  Commons, 
daring  sucoessiire  months,  formed 
(be  triumph  of  paramount  capacity^ 
OTer  Impradence  and  rapadous  pre- 
cipi^tioD.  If  we  were  to  pursue  the 
coqiparison  lower  in  Pitt's  life>  we 
should  trace  the  same  effects  re- 
sulting ftom  similar  causes,  during 
tbe  critical  conflict  between  hka 
and  Fox,  in  the  winter  of  1788; 
when  the  latter,  instead  of  advising 
the  heir  apparent  to  accept  the  re- 
gency under  any  conditions,  how- 
ever severe,  on  which  parliament 
might  think  proper  to  confer  it 
during  the  king's  malady,  laid  claim 
to  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
minister  instantly  perceived,  and 
^Mtened  like  an  eagle,  00  his  adver- 
saiy's  error ;  which,  by  producing 
deiay,  happily  allowed  time  for  his 
nu^esty's  recovery,  atid  of  course 
peapetuated  tbb  duration  of  Pitfs 
poweiv 

^'The  second  point  that  gave 
him  an  ascendant  over  Fox,  arose 
frokn  the  correctness  of  his  deport- 
roeat,  and  regularity  of  life:  This 
drcurastanccr which,  under  Charles 
the  second,  would  have  counted  for 
Kttle  in  the  scale,  operated  with 
deeisite  effect  under  a  prince  such 
aa  George  the  third.  Nor  did  it 
produce  less  beneficial  results  with 
the  people  at  large.  Some  internal 
guarantee,  drawn  from  moral  cba* 
saoter,  high  integrity,  and  indis- 
putable rectitude  of  intention, 
seemed  indeed  Ueossaary,  in  order 
t*  justffy  to  the  nation^  the  choice 
e£-  Ihe  sovereign,  wilieo  eutin»lin§ 


to  a  young  mao,  deatifnte  cl  pTA* 
perty,  the  finances  and  concerna  of 
an  empire,  reduced  by  a  long  sod 
disastrous  war,  to  a  state  of  great 
depression.  Pitt  had  in  fact  do 
other  stake  to  deposit,  as  a  security 
for  his  good  conduct,  unless  we 
take  into  our  cak:uiatk>n,  his  pes* 
sibie  reversion  of  the  earldom  of 
Chatham.  He  had  likewise  to  con- 
tend with  another  deficiency.  Dor* 
ing  the  whole  coarse  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  I  believe  I 
may  say,  since  the  accession  of  Eli- 
zabeth, he  is  the  only  English  £ist 
minister  who'  lived  and  <Sed  in  s 
state,  of  cdibacy.  He  was  doI 
therefore  attachiKl  to  the  commoa- 
wealth  by  those  endearing  ties, 
which  blend  the  statesman^  with 
the  husband  and  the  father ;  thos 
giving  a  spceies  of  compotmd  pledge 
for  good  conduct,  fo  the  coootry. 
Mr.  Pelham,  who  presided  over  tbe 
councils  oi  Great  Britain  during  tm 
years,  under  George  the  vkoiA 
was,  it  IS  true,  li£s  Pitt,  only  a 
younger  son  of  a  uoble  Hoase; 
but  his  brother,  the  duke  of  New- 
castle^ might  be  justly  consideitd 
as  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  in 
fortune,  as  well  as  in  rank,  to  be 
found  within  the  kingdom.  Mr* 
Pelham,  who  married  a  danghter  of 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  had  Hkewiss 
by  her  at  numerous  fiamily,  aiid  pos« 
aessed  iti  his  own  person,  consi* 
derable  landed  property. 

*'  Even  Fox,  though  he  remained 
long  unmarried,  yet  finally  entered 
into  that  state ;  and  he  aspiitd  to 
have  done  it  roueh  earlier  iu  life,  if 
his  effi)rts  for  the  purpose  hsd  not 
proved  imsuccessfiil.  During  the 
early  part  of  Hastings's  trial,  ia 
1787,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  hopes 
to  th^  duke  of  Newcastle's  bos  iff 
Westminster  haiJ,  where  asi«fliy»t 
Mks  Pttltenqr,  afieriMMib  tmt^ 

by 
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by  Pitt,  coantess  of  Bath  in  her 
own  right;  then  justly  esteeaied 
one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  the 
kingdom.  After  exhibiting  his 
{lowers  of  oratory,  as  a  public  man, 
In  the  manager's  box  bfilow,  he 
sometimes  ascended  in  his  private 
capacity,  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence  under  the  character  of  a 
lover.  AH  his  friends  aided  a 
cause,  which,  by  rendering  their 
chief  independant  in  his  fortune, 
would  have  healed  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  his  early  indiscretion. 
General  Fitzpatrick  usually  kept  a 
place  for  him,  near  the  lady;  and 
for  some  time  the  courtship  as- 
sumed so  auspicious  an  appearance, 
that  I  ren^ember,  Hare,  whf  n  spe- 
culating on  the  probable  issue  of 
the  marriage.  said«  with  admirable 
humour,  that  *'  they  would  inevi- 
tably be  dons,  with  black  manes 
iand  ta&:"  alluding  to  the  lady's 
&ir  complexion  and  red  hair,  con* 
trasted  with  Fox*ft  dark  hue.    The 


flflfair  nevertheless  terminated,  from 
whatever  cause,  without  success. 
Pitt,  though,  at  di£ferent  periods 
of  his  life,  he  distinguished  certain 
ladies,  some  of  wh6m  I  could  name, 
by  marks  of  great  predilection; 
and  in  one  instance  seemed  even  U> 
meditate  marriage,  yet  never  per- 
sisted in  the  attempt :  but  his  name, 
descent,  abilities,  and  private  cha- 
racter, surmounted  every  impedi- 
ment to  his  elevation.  Fox  could 
no  more  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  than  Dean 
Swift  could  liave  been  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  or  than  lord 
Bolingbroke  under  ^ueen  Anne,  or 
the  duke  of  Wharton  under  George 
the  first,  could  have  filled  the  office 
of  first  minister.  He  wanted,  lik^ 
them,  an  essential  quality;  high 
moral  character.  Of  this  deficiertcy 
he  was,  himself,  sensible,  and  was 
said  to  have  once,  expressed  his 
conviction  of  it,  in  laconic,  but 
foxcible  terms/* 
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Gold  Pits  of  Siiaokdo. 
[From  the  Second  Volume  of  Mr.  Paril*8  Travels  in  Africa.] 


*'  TUNE  4th.— Early ki  the  mom- 
J  ing  departed,  and  having  passed 
ibe  village  £ercel]a,  remarkable 
£or  a  grovtt  of  large  Sitta  trees,  a-» 
bout  one  o  clock  arrived  at  fianise- 
lile>  and  baited,  under  a  tree  near 
the  wells.  This  being  bis  Majesty's 
birth  day>  pitcbed  one  of  the  tents, 
purchased  a  bullock  and  a  calf  for 
the  soldiers  ^  in  the  afternoon  had 
Chem  drawn  uq,  and  fii^d  j  and 
made  it  as  much  a  day  of  festivity 
as  oiur  circumstances  would  permit ; 
and  though  we  were  under  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  drinking  his  Majesty's 
health  in  water  from  our  canteens, 
yet  few  of  his  subjects  wished  more 
earnestly  for  the  continuance  of  his 
life  and  the  prosperity  of  his  reign. 

"  Baniserile  is  a  Mahometan 
town ;  the  chief  roan,  Fodi  Brahei- 
ma,  is  one  of  the  most  friendly  men 
I  have  met  witb.  I  gave  him  a  co« 
pyof  the  New  Testament  in  Ara- 
bic>  with  which  he  seemed  very 
much  pleased. 

•'  June  5th'. — Employed  in  por- 
cbasinffrice,  having  received  in- 
Ibnoation  that  there  was  a  great 
•casot^ -oMflbat  Jinide  to-the  eait- 


wards.  Bought  the  rice  both  belt 
and  at  Julifunda  witb  small  amber 
No.  5  ;  and  I  found  that  though  a 
scarcity  existed  almost  to  famiiie»  I 
could  purchase  a  pound  of  dean 
rice  for  one  bead  of  amber*  valae  ad« 
alctiing. 

*'  Purchased  three  ass  loads»  and 
on  the'6lb  purchasrd  two  aas  loads 
more,  making  in  all  7561b.  of  rice. 
This  day  one  of  our  guide's  people 
went  away  to  purchase  slaves  ac 
Laby  in  Foot-JuUa,  distant  three 
long  days  travel.  I'he  people  here 
assured  me  it  was  only  three  days 
travel  from  Badoo  to  I.aby.  Had  a 
squall  witb  thunder  and  rain  daring 
the  night;  As  the  loads  were  put 
into  the  tent,  they  were  not  wet* 
ted,  but  one  of  our  carpenters,  (old 
James,)  who  had  been  sick  of  the 
dysentery  ever  since  wc.crnssed  the 
Nerico,  and  wa»  recovering,  be* 
came  gredtiy  worse.  Observed  mer. 
alt.  of  O  lai**  8'  latitude  13*35'. 

''  Dentila  is  famous  for  its  iroB^ 
the  fiux  used  fbr  smelting  the  mm 
is  the  ashes  of  the  bark  of  the  KijM 
tree.  These  ashes  are  a^  white  w 
floor :  tbey  an  not  vmi  io  dy  tog 
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blue,  and  roust  therefore  have  some- 
thing peculiar  in  them.  I  tasted 
tbetn :  they  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  so  much  alkaU  as  the  mimosa 
ashes,  but  bad  an  austere  taste. 
I  The  people  told  me,  Jf  i  cat  them, 
f        I  wouM  certainly  die. 

**  June  7th.— Departed  early  in 
<be  morning,  and  as  tbe  carpenter 
before  mentioned  was  very  weak, 
appointed  two  soldiers  to  stay  by 
him,  and  assist  him  in  tbe  mount- 
infir^  and  to  drive  his  ass.  Fpur  miles 
east  of  Baniserile  came  to  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  from  which  we  had  ao,e^«> 
tensive  prospect  eastwards.  A  square 
looking  hill,  supposed  to  be  the  hill 
near  Dindikoo,  in  Konkodoo,  bore 
by  compass  due  £ast. 

"  Shortly  after  crossed  the  bed  of 
a  stream  running  towards  the  Fa- 
Icme  river,  called  Samakoo  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  herds  of  elephants 
which  wash  themselves  in  it  during 
the  rains. 

^'  Saw  their  foot  fnarks  very 
frequently,  and  fresh  dung.  Heard 
a  lion  roar  not  far  from  us.  This 
day  tbe  asses  travelled  *  very  ill  on 
account  of  their  having  cat  fresh 
grass,  as  we  supposed. 
'  *'  Obliged  to  load  the  horses,  and 
at  noon  halted  at  a  large  pool  of 
water  in  the  bed  of  the  Samakoo, 
called  Japanga. 

"  From  the  time  of  our.  crossing 
the  Samakoo  to  our  halting  place, 
wc  travelled  without  any  road ;  our 
guide  being  apprehensive  that  as 
there  existed  a  war  a  little  to  the 
s6uth,  and  the  people  were  in  armst 
they  might  attetnpt  to  cut  off  some 
of  the  fatigued  as^s  in  our  rear. 

•*  In  the  afternoon  rcnimed  our 
inarch,  and  travelled  without  any 
road  over  a  wild  and  rocky  coun- 
try. Obliged  to  leave  two  of  the 
asses  on  the  road,  and  load  all  tbe 
•     horses.  'We  cHd  not  reach  the  wa- 


tering place  till  qtute  dark»  and 
were  obliged  to  fire  muskets  fre- 
quently to  prevent  ps  from  straying 
from  .each  other. 

<*'  June  8th.— Early  in  themorR- 
ing  resumed  our  march,  and  about 
two  n)iles  to  tiie  east  came  to  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  from  whence  w^ 
could  distinguish  the  course  of  the 
Faleme  river  by  the  range  of  dark 
green  trees  which  grew  on  its  bor- 
ders. Tbe  carpenter  unable  to  ^it 
upright,  and  frequently  threw  him- 
self from  the  ass,  wishing  to  be  left 
to  die.  Made  two  of  ih^  soldiers 
carry  him  by  force  and  hold  him  op 
tbe  ass.  At  noon  readied  Madina* 
and  baited  by  the  side  ot  ihe  Fa* 
leme  river ;  which  at  this  season  is 
a  little  discoloured  by  the  rain»  but 
not  sensibly  swelled.  The  general 
course  of  this  river  as  pointed  out 
by  the  natives  is  from  the  southeast 
quarter ;  the  distance  to  its  source 
is  six  ordinary  days  travel.  The  bed 
of  the  river  here  is  rocky,  except  at 
the  crossing  place,  where  it  is  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  grrvel.  The 
river  abounds  in  Ash,  some  of  them 
very  large :  we  saw  several  plunge 
and  leap  that  appeared  to  be  so 
large  as  to  weigh  60  or  70  lb.  The 
velocity  of  the  stream  is  about  four 
knots  per  hour. 

"  In  the  afternoon  got  all  tbe 
bundles  carried  over,  and  up  the 
opposite  bank,  which  very  much 
fatigued  the  soldiers.  When  every 
thing  was  carried  over,  I  found  the 
carpenter  siill  more  weakly  and  ap- 
parently dying.  I  therefore  thought 
it  best  to  leave  him  at  Madina  till 
the  morning  following.  Went  to  the 
village,  and  hired  a  hut  for  him  for 
six  bars  of  amber,  and  gave  tbe 
Dooty  four  bars,  desiring  him  to 
make  some  of  his  people  assist  the 
soldier  (whom  I  left  to  take  care  of 
the  sick  person)  in  buiying  him,  if 
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he  died  during  the  night.  In  tbe 
•veoiog  w«nt  to  Satadoo,  which  is 
only  one  mile  east  of  the  river.  As 
there  was  great  appearanpt*  of  rain» 
put  all  the'  baggage  into  one,  and 
slept  on  the  top  of  the  bundles^ 
leaving  the  other  tent  for  the  sol- 
diers. We  had  a  heavy  tornado  with 
much  thunder  and  lightning. 

"  June  9th.— In  the  morning  the 
soldier,  who  had  been  left  to  take 
care  of  tbe  sick  roapj  returned ;  and 
informed  uis  that  he  died  at  eight 
•o'clock  the  preceding  evening ;  and 
that  with  the  assistance  of  the  ne- 
groes he  had  buried  him  in  the 
place  where  tbe  people  of  the  vil- 
bge  bury  their  dead.  Purchased 
corn  for  the  asses^  and  a  large  bul- 
lock for  the  people  j  likewbe  one 
ffss. 

'•  Went  into  the  town  in  the 
evening,  and  presented  tbe  Dooty 
with  six  bars,  requesting  a  guide  to 
Shrondo^  which  he  readily  granted. 
Satadoo  is  walled  round,  and  con- 
tains about  three  hundred  huts :  it 
was  formicrJy  piuch  larger.  Ob- 
served mer,  alt.  sun  160^  6';  ob- 
served mer.  alt.  Jupiter  116°  36'. 

"  Five  of  the  soldiers,  who  did 
not  go  into  the  tent,  buf  st^id. un- 
der the  tree  during  the  rain,  com- 
plained rouph  of  be^d-ach  and  unea- 
$]ne$s  at  stomach* 

"June  loth.— Tbe  soldier^  still 
^ickly.  Left  Satadoo  at  sun-rise: 
several  of  our  canteens  stolen  during 
the  nighU  This  forenoon  we  tra- 
velled for  more  than  two  miles  over 
yhite  quartz,  large  Ijiimps  of  which 
'  vrcre  lying  all  round ;  no  ptber  stone 
to  be  seen.  Carried  forwards  a  large 
skinful  of  water,  being  unceriam 
whether  we  should  find  .any  on  the 
foad.  At  devep  o'clock  reached  the 
bed  of  a  stream  flowing  to  the  left, 
palle4  Billala,  where  we  fpund  somp 
muddy  water.    . 


"  Kesomed  oor  joorney  at  iial/ 
past  three  o'clock,  aod  travelled 
over  a  hard  rocky  soil  towards  tbe 
mountains ;  many  of  the  asses  very 
much  fatigued.  The  front  of  the 
coffle  reacbed  Shf  ondo  at  sunset ;  f 
but  being  in  the  rear  I  had  to  mount 
one  of  tbe  si«k  men  on  my  hone, 
aod  assist  in  driving  the  fatigued 
asses :  so  that  I'  did  not  reach  tlie 
halting  place  till  eight  o'clock,  and 
was  forced  to  leave  four  asses  in  the 
woods.  Shrondo  is  but  a  smaU 
town.  We  halted  as  usual  under  e 
tree  at  a  little  distance ;  and  .before 
we  could  pitch  one  of  the  tents.. vre 
were  overtaken  by  a  very  heavy 
tornado,  which  wet  us  all  complete- 
ly. In  attempting  to  fasten  up  one 
of  the  tents  to  a  branch  of  the  tree, 
had  my  bat  blown  away,  aod  lost. 
The  ground  ait  round  was  oovered 
with  water  abput  three  inches  deep. 
We  had  another  tornado  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

«<  The  tornado  which  took  place 
on  our  arrival,  bad  an  instant  effect 
on  tbe  health  of  the  soldiers,  and 
proved  to  us  to  be  the  b^ionkig  of 
sorrow.  I  bad  proudly  flattered  my- 
self that  we  should  reach  the  Niger 
with  a  very  moderate  loss ;  we  bad 
had  two  men  sick -of  the  dysentery } 
one  of  them  recovered  completely 
on  tbe  march,  and  the  other  would 
doubtles|  have  recovered,  had  he 
not  been  wet  by  the  rain  at  Banise- 
rile.  But  now  tbe  rain  had  set  io,  i 
snd  I  trembled  to.  tlupk  that  we 
were  only  half  way  through  our 
journey.  The  rain  bad  not  oom- 
n^nced  three  minutes  t)efor  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  affected  with 
vomiting;  others  fell  asleep,  and 
seemed  as  if  half  intoxicated.  I 
fislt  a  strong  inclination  to  sleep 
during  the  storm ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  over  I  fell  asleep  00  the  wet ' 
{[round,  although  I  tu^  evlery  ex- 
'  "  ertioa 
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ennn  to  keep  myielf  awake.  The 
soidsert  likewke  fell  asleep  on  the 
wet  bundles. 

'*  Jone  iitb. — ^Twelve  of  the 
soldiers  sick.  Went  and  waited  on 
the  Dooty,  and  presented  him  with 
£ve  bars  of  amber^  and  twb  of 
beads^  requesting  his  permiflston  to' 
go  aod  look  at  the  gold  iDines, 
which  I  understood  were  in  the  vi- 
dnity.  Having  obtained  his  per- 
mission, I  hired  a  woman  to  go  with 
me,  and  agreed  to  pay  her  a  b^r  of 
.amber  if  she  would  shew  me  a 
grain  of  gold.  We  travelled  about 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  when 
we  came  to  a  small  meadow  spot 
of  about  four  or  five  acres  extent, 
in  which  were  several  holes  dog  re- 
senting wells.  Th^  were  in  ge- 
neral about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  ; 
towards  the  thiddle  of  the  meadow 
apot'the  holes  were  deepest,  aud 
ahallower  towards  the  sides.  Their 
number  was  about  thirty,  besides 
many  oki  ones  which  ^  had  sunk 
down.  Near  the  mouths  of  these  pits 
were  several  other  shallow  pits,  lined 
with  clay,  and  full  of  rain  water : 
between  the  mine  pits  and  these 
wash  pits  laid  several  heaps  of  sandy 
gravel.  On  the  top  of  each  was  a 
stone;  some  of  the  stones  white, 
others  red,  others  black,  6:c.  These 
serve  to  distinguish  each  person's 
property.  I  could  see  nothing  pe-^ 
culiar  in  this  gravel  -,  some  silicious 
pebbles  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
piebes  of  white  and  reddish  quartz, 
iron,  stone,  and  killow,  and  a  soft 
friable  yellow  stone,  which  crumb- 
led'to  pieces  by  the  fingers,  were 
the  chief  minerals  that  1  couid  dis- 
tinguish. Besides  the  above  there 
was  a  great  portion  of  satid,  and  a 
yellow  earth  resembling  till. 

**  The  woman  took  about  half  a 
pQUud  pf  gravel  with  one  hand  from 


the  heap,,  vfaidi  laappoiad  bdogng- 
ed  to  her}  and  hafiog  pot  It  inta 
a  lai]ge  calabash,  threw  a  little  water 
on  it  with  a  small  calabash  $*  whiaii 
two  calabashes  are  all  that  are  ne- 
cessary for  washing  gold.  The  qoan* 
tity  G^  water  was  only  suffiofent  f6 
cover  the  sand  about  one  inch.  She 
then  crumbled  the  sand  to  pieoti, 
and  mizt  it  with  the  water  $  this 
she  did  not  in  a  rotatoiy  manneir, 
but  by  pulling  her  hands  towards 
herself.  She  th^i  threw  oat  aM  the 
large  pebbles;  looking  on  the  ground 
where  she  threw  them,  fbr  fear  of 
throwing  <mt  a  piece  of  gold.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  she  gave  the  sand  arid 
water  a  rotatory  motion,  so  as  to 
make  a  part  of  the  sand  and  watte 
fly  over  the  brim  of  the  calabash* 
While  she  did  this  with  her  right 
hand,  with  her  left  she  threw  out 
of  the  centre  of  the  vortex  a  portion 
of  sand  and  water  at  every  revolu- 
tion. She  then  put  in  a  little  fresh 
water,  and  as  the  quantity  6f  sand 
'  was  now  much  diminished,  she  held 
the  calabash  in  an  oblique  direction^ 
and  made  the  sand  move  slowly 
round,  while  she  constantly  agitated 
it  with  a  qoick  motion.  I  now  ob- 
served a  quantity  of  black  matter, 
resembling  gunpowder,  which  she 
told  me  was  gold  rust  $  and  before 
she  had  moved  the  sand  one  quar- 
ter rotmd  the  calabash,  she  pointed 
to  a  ^rellow  speck,  and  said,  sanoo 
affilli>  see  the  gold.  On  looking  at- 
tentively I  saw  a  portion  of  pure 
gold,  and  took  it  out.  It  would 
have  weighed  about  one  grain.  The 
whole  of  the  washing,  from  the  first 
putting  in  of  the  sand  till  she  shew- 
ed me  the  gold,  did  not  exceed  the 
space  of  two  minutes.  1  now  de« 
sired  her  to  take  a  larger  portion. 
She  put  in,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
gucMi  about  two  pounds  i  and  hav- 
ing 
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ingwaaltted  it  b  the  same  manner, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  time,  found 

.no  fewer  than  twenty-three  parti- 

.  dea  $  spine  of  them  were  very  soiaU . 

•  In  both  cases  I  obsenred  that  the 
quantity  of  sanoc  mirai  or  gold  rust, 
waa  at  least  forty  times  greater  than 
the  quantUy  of  gold.     She  assured  * 
me  that  they  sometimes  found  pieces 

.  of  gold  as  large  as  her  fist.  I  could 
not  ascertain  the  quantity  of  gold 
washed  here  in  one  year ;  but  I 
believe  it  must  be  considerable^ 
though  they  wash  only  during  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  rains.  Gold 
is  sold  here,  and  all  along  our  route, 
by  the  minkalli':  six  telee  kissi  (a 
sort  of  be^n,  the  fruit  of  a  large 
tree)  make  one  minkalli :  the  weight 

.  pf  six  teelee  Jiissi  as  exactly  5  &  9. 
Jfi  Kaarta  they  use  a  small  bean 
called  jabec  kissi,  twenty-four  of 
which  make  one  minkalli ;  a  jabee 
kissi  weighs  exactly  four  grains. 
In  Kasson,  twelve  small  tamarind 
stones  make  one  minkalli,  which  I 
believe  is  the /heaviest  minkalli  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  If  gold  is  pur- 
chased with  an^ber,  one  bead  of 
No.  .4  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  pur- 
chase one  teelee  kissi :  but  it  can 
be  purchased  with  more  advantage 
with  beads  or  scarlet,  and  still  more 
so  with  gunpowder.  1  did  not  pur- 
chase any ;  but  our  guide  bought  a 
considerable  quantity,  and  I  was 
present  at  ail  his  bargain- makings. 

"  Went  in  the  afternoon  to  see  a 
brother  of  Karfa  Taura's ;  he  had 
a  very  large  collection  of  Arabic 
books,  and  I  made  him  quite  happy 
by  adding  an  Arabic  Testament  to 
the  number. 
'*  June  1 2th. — Left  Shrondo  early 

,  in  the  morning  5  the  sick  being  un- 
able to  walk^  I  gave  them  all  the 
Leases  and  spare  asses.    Travelled 

.  ^lowlj    along   the  bottom  of  the 


Konkodoo  mountains,  which  aie 
very  steep  precipices  of  rode,  from 
eighty  to  two  or  three  bundled  iecc 
high.  We  reached  Dindikoo  at 
noon  ;  at  which  time  it  oame  on  a 
tornado  so  rapidly,  that  vie  were 
forced  to  carry  our  buiidle^i  into  the 
huts  of  the  natives ;  this  being  ibe 
first  time  the  coffle  had  enierad 
a  town  since  leaving  Gambia.  As 
soon  as  thera:n  wasovc^r,  went  with 
Mr.  Anderson  to  see  the  gold  pits 
which  are  near  this  town.  The  pits 
are  dug  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  Shrondo. 

The  notches  in  the  side  of  the  pic 
serve  as  a  ladder  to  de&cendby.  llie 
gravel  here  is  very  coarse;  some  round 
stones  larger  than  a  man  s  head,  and 
a  vast  number  larger  than  ane*s  fist 
were  lying  round  the  mouths  of  tbe 
pits,  which  were  near  twenty  in 
number.  Near  the  pitn  is  a  stream 
of  water,  and  as  the  banks  had 
been  scraped  away  to  wash  for  gold^ 
I  could  distinguish  a  «»tr«iura  nf 
earth  and  large  stonts  about  ten 
feet  thick,  and  under  this  a  stratum 
of  two  feet  of  ferruginous  pd)blea 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  q^B* 
and  a  yellow  and  nisi > -coloured 
sand,and  earth  $  under  this  a  stia* 
tum  of  tough  white  cluy.  The  rusty* 
coloured  sand  is  that  in  which  the 
gold  is  found.  Saw  plenty  of  the 
gold  rust. 

''When  I  returned  from  the  gold 
pits,  I  went  with  Mr.  Scott  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  hil],  which  i^  close  to 
t  he  town.  1  l^e  hill  was  very  steep  and 
rocky.  The  rocks  (like  all  the  bills 
in  Konkodoo)  arp  a  coarse*  reddish 
gratiite,  composcfd  of  red  frldspar» 
white  squanz,  and  black  8horl ;  but 
it  difFers  from  any  granite  1  have 
seen,  in  having  round  smooch  peb- 
bles, many  of  them  as  lai|^  as  a 
cannon  shot.   Tbes^  pebbles,  when 
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broken,  are  granite,  but  of  a  paler 
colour  and  doier  le&tore.  The  daj 
was  cool  $  but  after  fatiguing  our- 
telves  and  resting  six  times,  we 
ieond  ibat  we  were  only  about  half 
■way  to  the  top.  We  were  surprised 
to  'find  tbe  hill  cultivated  to  the  very 
aanimits ;  and  though  the  people  of 
tendikoo  were  but  preparing  their 
£eld8,  the  corn  on  the  hill  was  six 
inches  high.  The  villages  on  these 
XDOun tains  are  romantic  beyond  any 
(fling  I  ever  saw.  They  are  built  in 
the  most  delightful  glens  of  the 
inoun tains ;  they  have  plenty  of  wa- 
ter and  grass  at  all  seasons;  they 
have  cattle  enough  for  their  own 
use,  and  their  superfluous  grain  pur* 
cbttes  all  their  luxuri<^s ;  and  while 
tbe  thunder  rolls  in  awful  grandeur 
over  their  heads,  they  can  look  from 
their  tremenduous  precipices  over 
all  that  wild  and  woody  plain  which 
extends  from  tbe  Falemeto  the 
Black  River.  This  plain  is  in  extent, 
from  north  to  south,  aboiit  forty 
miles:  the  range  of  hills  to  the 
south  seem  to  run  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  those  of  Konkodoo,  viz. 
from  east  to  west.  There  are  no 
lions  on  the  bills,  though  they  are 
very  numerous  in  the  plain.  In  the 
evening  Lieuteaant  Martyn  fell  sick 
of  tbe  fever. 

"  June  1 3th.— Early  in  the  morn- 
ing departed  from  Dindikoo.  The 
sick  occupied  all  the  horses  and 
spare  asses;  and  as  the  number  of 
drivers  was  thus  diminished,  we 
bad  very  hard  work  to  get  on.  Ten 
of  the  loaded  asses  and  drivers  went 
a  diderent  road.  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Scott  being  with  them,  fired 
their  musket^  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
<icrv^c}  that  the  guide  was  leading 


them  in  a  road  where  there  were  no 
asses'  foot  marks.  Answered  them ; 
and  sent  the  setjeant  to  theiV  assist- 
ance. In  half  an  hour  x^^vy  can^e 
up,  hiving  gone  ahout  three  miles 
toomuchtothe  rigUt.  Reached  a 
village  almost  deserted  ab  ut  one 
o clock,  and  round  the  cotfle  halted 
by  a  stream  to  the  east  of  it. 
Very  uneasy  about  our  situation : 
half  of  tbt;  people  being  en  her  sick 
of  the  fever  or  unable  to  us  great 
exertion,  and  fatigued  in  drivmg  ihe 
asses.  Found,  to  my  great  mortifi- 
cation, that  the  ass  which  carried 
the  telescope  and  several  other 
things,  was  not  come  up.  Mr.  An- 
derson, the  seijeant,  and  our  guide, 
rode  back  about  five  miles  in  search 
of  it }  but  returned  at  half  past  three 
o'clock,  without  being  able  to  find 
it.  Presented  the  Dooty  of  tbe  vil- 
lage with  five  bars  of  ambej-;  re- 
questing him,  if  he  heard  of  it,  to 
send  it  forward^  and  I  would  reward 
him  for  it.  Put  on  the  loads;  and 
part  of  the  cofBe  had  departed, 
when  one  of  the  Booty's  sons  came 
and  told  us  that  he  had  seen  the  assj 
and  brought  it  to  the  village.  Went 
to  the  village,  and  paid  the  persoa 
who  found  it  twenty  ban,  and  the 
Dooty  ten  bars.  Mounted  the  load 
on  my  horse,  and  drove  it  before 
me.  I  did  not  reach  the  Fankia  till 
seven  o'clock  j  having  to  walk  slow, 
in  order  to  coax  on  three  sick  sol- 
diers who  had  fallen  behind,  and 
were  for  ]yir>g  down  under  ^\tTy 
tree  they  passed.  Fankia  is  a  small 
village,  four  miles  north-west  from 
Binlingalla.  Here  we  departed  from 
my  former  route,  and  did  not  touch 
on  it  again  till  we  reached  the  Nigef; 
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"  A  ^  ^^"  ^*  *^^  men. bad  finhh- 
-^^  ed  tbeir  breakfast  we  Ret  for* 
irards,  and  about  two  miles  east 
came  to  a  narrow  dnd  deep  creek, 
in  which  was  a  stream  of  mnddy 
water.  Crossed  this  with  so  mach 
dUficnlty,  that  spme  were  for  call* 
ing  it  Vinegar  Creek.  About  four 
o'clock  passed  the  village  of  Boon* 
toonkooran,  delightfully  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  asleep  and  rocky  hill. 
Two  miles  cast  of  this  we  baited  for 
the  night  at  the  village  of  Dpoggi- 
kotta$  where  the  cultivation  is  very 
extiehsive,  and  we  bad  much  diffi- 
calty  in  keeping  our  cattle  off  the 
cora.  A  tornado  during  the  night. 
"  June  2 2d. — Halted  till  near  ten 
o'clock,  as  there  was  great  appear- 
ance of  rain.  William  Roberts,  one 
of  the  carpenters  who  had  been 
aick  since  leaving  Fajemmia,  de- 
clared that  be  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, and  signed  a  note  that  he  was 
left  by  bis  own  consent.  Passed  a 
email  village  about  four  miles  to  the 
east,  and  travelled,  on  the  ascent 
pear  a  river  course  almost  the  whole 
^ay.  We  had  a  6ue  view  of  Kullal- 
^  lie,  a  high  detached  and  square 
jocky  hill,  which  we  bad  seen  ever 
aince  we  If  ft  Fajemmla.  This  hill 
is  quite  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  and 
level  and  i^reen  on  the  top.  The 
Datives  affirm  that  there  is  a  lake  of 
water  on  its  summit,  and  they  fre- 
quently ji^o  r  und  the  bottom  of  the 
precipices,  tiuring  the  rainy  season, 
and  pick  up  large  turtles,  which 
tiave  tumWcd  oyer  the  precipice  and 


killed  themselves.  Saw  many  very 
picturesque  and  rocky  hills  during 
the  march,  and  in  the ,  evening 
halted  at  the  village  of  Falifing, 
which  is  situated  on  the  summit  of 
the  ascent  which  separates  the  Bs 
lee  from  the  Ba  fing.  Lost  one  ass, 
and  8olbs.  of  balls  on  the  march. 

*'  June  23d. — Early  in  the  morn- 
ing resumed  our  journey  j  and  after 
travelling  two  hours  on  a  level  plain, 
bounded  with  high  rocky  precipicei 
on  our  right  and  left,  we  descended 
slowly  towards  the  east,  and  sbortlf 
came  to  the  village  of  Gimbia>  of 
Kimbia.  X  chanced  to  be  in  the 
rear,  bringing  on  ^me  asses  which 
had  thrown  their  loads ;  and  wbeo 
I  came  up  I.  found  all  about  the  vil- 
lage wearing  a  hostile  appearance, 
the  men  running  from  the  oora 
grounds  and  putting  on  their  qui- 
vers, &c.  The  cause  of  this  tamolt 
was,  as  usual,  the  love  of  money. 
The  villagers  had  heard  that  the 
white  men  were  to  pass  ^  that  tbej^ 
were  very  sickly,  and  unable  to 
make  any  resist  ance>  or  to  defend 
the  immense  wealth  In  tbeir  pos- 
session. Accordingly  when  part  of 
the  coffle  had  passed  (be  village, 
the  people  sallied  out;  and,  under 
piptence  that  the  coffie  should  not 
pass  till  tbe  Dooty  pleased,  insisted 
on  turning  bacjk  the  asses.  One  of 
them  seized  the  serjrtint's  horse  by 
the  bridle  to  lead  it  into  the  village  5 
but  when  the  serjeant  cocked  his 
pistol  and  presented  it,  he  dropped 
tl^e  bridle  5  Qtlrer?  4rovc  ^way  ^ 
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with  their  loads,  and  every 
thing  seemed  going  into  confusion. 
The  soldiers  with  great  coolness 
loaded  their  pieces  with  ball,  and 
fixed  their  bayonets :  on  seeing  this 
the  villagers  hesitated,  and  the  sol- 
diers drove  the  asses  across  the  bed 
of  a  torrent^  and  then  returned, 
leaving  a  sufficient  noniber  to  guard 
the  aistfs. 

*'  The  natives  collected  them- 
selves utider  8  tree  by  the  gale  of 
the  village,  where  I  found  the 
Dooty  and  Isaaoo  at  very  high  words. 
On  enquiring  the  cause  of  the  tu« 
mult,  Isaaco  informed  me  that  the 
villagers  had  attempted  to  take  the 
loB^s  from  the  asses.  I  turned  to 
the  Dooty,  and  asked  him  who  were 
the  persons  that  had  dared  to  make 
such  an  attempt.  He  pointed  to  a- 
bout  thirty  people  armed  with 
bows }  on  which  I  fell  a  langhtng, 
and  asked  him  if  be  really  thought 
that  such  people  conld  fight ;  add- 
ing,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  make  the 
experiment,  they  need  only  go  up 
and  attempt  to  take  off  one  of  the 
]ood^•  They  seemed  by  this  time 
to  be  fully  satisfied  that  they%had 
BMde  a  vaii^  attempt ;  and  the  Doo-« 
ty  desired  me  to  tell  tlie  men  to  go 
forward  with  the  asses.  As  I  did 
not  know  but  perhaps  some  of  the 
sick  might  be  under  the  necessity  of 
letiiroing  this  way,  I  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  part  on  friendly  terms ; 
and  therefore  gave  the  Dooty  four 
bars  of  anbber^  and  told  him  that 
we  did  not  come  to  make  war;  but 
if  any  person  made  war  on  us,  we 
wotfld  defend  ounelves  to  the  last. 

**  Set  forwards,  and  half  a  mile 
to  the  east  descended  into  a  rocky 
valley  :  many  of  the  asses  fell  in  go- 
ing down  the  steep.  About  noon 
reached  SoUo^  an  unwalled  village 
at  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  hill. 
Shortly  after  w^  halted  Lieatenant 


Marty n*s  horse  died.  This  was  a 
God  send  to  the  people  of  Sullo, 
who  cut  him  np  as  if  he  had  been  a 
bullock,  and  bad  almost  come  to 
blows  about  the  division  of  him ; 
so  much  is  horse- fiesh  esteemed  in 
this  place.  Numbers  of  large  moQ^- 
kies  on  the  rocks  over  the  town. 

"  June  24ih. —  Left  Sullo,  and 
travelled  through  a  country  beauti- 
ful beyond  imagination,  with  all 
the  possible  diversities  of  rock, 
sometimes  towering  up  like  ruined 
castles,  spires,  pyramids,  &c.  We 
passed  one  place  so  like  a  ruined 
Gothic  abbey,  that  we  halted  a  lit- 
tle, before  we  could  satisfy  our-* 
selves  that  the  niches,  windowS;^ 
ruined  staircase,  &c.  were  all  nator 
ral  rock.  A  faithful  description  ef 
this  place  would  certainJy  be  deem- 
ed a  fiction.  ,'      . 

"  Passed  a  hill  composed  of  one 
homogeneous  mass  of  solid  reok 
(red  granite)  without  a  detache4 
stone  or  blade  of  grass ;  never  saw 
such  a  hill  in  my  life.  In  the  course 
of  the  march  saw  several  villages 
romantically  situated  in  the  cres- 
cents formed  by  the  rocky  preci- 
pices >  the  medium  height  of  these 
precipices  is  from  one  hundred  to 
five  or  six  hundred  ftct  perpendicu- 
lar. The  whole  country  between  the 
Ba  fing  and  Ba  lee  is  rugged  and 
grand  beyond  any  thing  I  have 
seen. 

•'  We  reached  Secoba  at  noon. 
The  Dooty  of  this  town  is  Fajemt 
mia's  younger  brother.  Presented 
him  with  goods  to  the  amount  of  50 
bars ;  he  was  so  much  pleased  that 
he  said  he  would  go  with  usiill  we' 
had  grossed  the  Ba  fing,  and  see  tha| 
the  canoe  people  did  not  impose  on 
us. 

"  June  25  th.— Halted  at  Secoba» 
in  order  to  refresh  the  sick  I  bought 
plenty  of  fowls  at^d  milk  for  them, 
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^  June  26th.— Departed  from  Se- 
coba,  B'Tompanied  by  the  Dopty  and 
several  people  Hired  three  of  the 
Dof»t  v*s  trii-nds,  as  guides  to  Kandy> 
in  that  district  of  Fooladoo  called 
Gangaran.  About  seven  miles  east 
of  Secoba  came  to  the  village  of 
Konkromc),  where  we  pitched  our 
tents  by  the  river  side.  The  day  was 
too  fir  spept  brfore  we  had  agreed 
with  the  canoe  people^  and»  as  we 
CQuld  n(»t  possibly  carry  all  the  loads 
over,  thought  it  best  to  wait  till 
next  rot'rning. 

*•  June  27th.T-Early  in  the  morn- 
ing p<iid  the  canoe  people  50  bars  to 
carry  over  all  our  baggage  and  cat- 
.  tie,  and  likewise  presented  the  Doo- 
ty  of  Secoba  with  some  beads.  Four 
canoes  sufficic^nt  to  carry  only  an 
ass  load  and  an  half  at  a  time^  were 
•  provided  fi)r  this  purpose.  Sent  over 
Mr.  Anderson  and  six  men  with 
their  arms  to  receive  the  loads  from 
the  canoes  and  carry  them  into  the 
tents.  The  asses  were  wade  to  swim 
over,  one  on  each  side  of  the  canoe^ 
two  boys  sitting  in  Che  canoe  and 
holdmg  them  by  the  ears. 

**  At  this  place!  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  their  mode  of  shidt- 
ing   gold.     Isaaco-  had   purchased 
some  gold  in  coming  through  Kon* 
lu>doo,  and  here  he  had  it  made  into 
a  hfge  ring.     The  smith  made -a 
crucible  of  common  red  clay  and 
dried    it  in  the  sun :    into  this  he 
.put  the  gold,  without  any  flux  or 
'  mixture  whatever ;  he  then  put  char- 
coal under  and  over  it,  and  blowing 
the  fire  with  the  common  double 
bello>K^  of  the  country,  soon   pro- 
duiDrd  such  a  hrat  a<  to  bring  the 
gold  into  a  stale  of  fusion.    He  then 
tnadeasmill  furrow  in  the  ground, 
into  which  ht»   p«;uitd  the  melird 
gold  \  when  it  was  cold  he  took  it 
upj  aitd  heating  it  again,  soon  liam- 
.  picrcd  it  into  a  square  bar.    Thpn 


heating  it  again,  be  twisted  it  by 
means  of  two  pairs  of  pincen  into  a 
sort  of  screw  ;  and  lengthening  oat 
the  ends,  turned  them  up  so  as  to 
form  a  massy  and  precious  ring. 

''  When  the  baggage  and  cattle 
were  all  transported  over,  I  sent 
over  the  men»  and  embarked  mvself 
in  the  last  canoe ;  but  as  one  of  the 
soldiers,  in  the  other  canoe  had  gone 
out  to  purchase  something,  I  made 
the  canoe  in  which  I  was  shove  of, 
telling  the  men  to  come  off  the  mo- 
ment the  man  returned.  I  found  it 
difficult  to  sit  in  the  canoe  so  as  to 
balance  it,  though  it  contained  onlj 
three  people  besides  the  rower.  We 
had  just  landed  on  the  east  lank 
when  we  observed  the  canoe,  in 
which  were  the  three  soldiers,  push« 
ing  off  from  the  opposite  bank.  It 
shortly  after  overset,  and  though  tbe 
.  natives  from  the  shore  swam  in  to 
their  assistance,  yet  J.  Cartwrigbt 
was  unfortunately  drowned.  TTbe 
natives  dived  and  recovered  two  of 
the  muskets,  and  Cartwrigbt's  bo- 
dy 5  they  put  the  body  in  tbe  canoe 
and  brought  it  over.  I  used  tbe 
means  recomdnended  by  tbeHumsDe 
Socir.ty,  but  in  vain.  We  buriedbim 
in  the  evening  on  the  bank  of  tbe 
river. 

"  The  Ba  6ng  is  here  a  large  ri- 
ver quite  navigable ;  it  is  swelled  at 
this  time  about  two  feet,  and  flows 
at  the  rate  of  three  nots  per  boar. 
Tlie  people  here  are  all  thieves: 
they  attempted  to  steal  several  of 
our  loads,  and  we  detected  one  car- 
rying away  the  bundle  in  which  was 
all  our  medicines.  We  could  ikk 
filet- p  with  the  noise  of  the  hippopo- 
tami, which  came  close  to  the  bank 
and  kept  snorting  and  blowing  all 
night  The  night  b<'inij  clear,  ob- 
served the  emersion  of  Jupiter*s  le^ 
cond  satellite  ;  it  emerged. 
«f  June  aSth.—Purchascd  an  9» 
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for  four  mtnkdlis  of  gold,  aod  a 
bone  for  forty-five  bars.  Set  fur- 
wards  aboat  seven  o'clock.  After 
travelling  four  miJes»  the  ass  I  had 
fmrchased  \ay  down,  and  I  found  it 
iffipossiblc  to  raise  htm.  Took  off 
the  load  .and  left  bim.  -  At  ten 
o'clock  came  close  to  the  bottom  of 
a  high  rocky  hill,  which  risei  like 
an  immense  castle  from  the  level 
plain :  it  is  called  Sankaree  -,  and  on 
enquiring  about  a  large  heap  of 
stones  near  the  foot  of  the  preci- 
pice. I  was  told  that  the  town  of 
Madina.  which  was  in  the  vicinity, 
was  some  years  ago  stormed  by  the 
Raartanf,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  fled  towards  (his 
bilL  Some,  however,  were  killed 
00  the  road,  and  these  stones  were 
collected  over  the  grave  of  one  of 
them.  He  said  there  were  five 
more  such  near  the  hill,  and  that 
every  person  m  passing,  if  he  be- 
longs to  the  same  £iroily  or  contong, 
tiilnks  himself  bound  to  throw  a 
stone  on  the  heap  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  iriend.  These 
heaps  are  precisely  what  in  Scotland 
are  called  cairns.  This  hill  Is  acces- 
sible only  by  one  very  narrow  and 
difficult  path.  They  assured  me 
that  there  was  abundance  of  water 
on  the  summit  at  all  seasons,  and 
that  the  huts  built  by  the  Madina 
people  were  still  standing  qn  the 
summit,  though  out  of  repair. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  crossed  a 
stream,  like  a  mill  stream,  running 
north.  We  halted  on  the  east  side 
of  it :  found  that  one  of  the  asses 
with  a  load  of  beads  bad  not  come 
up.  The;  soldier  who  drove  it 
(Bloore),  without  acquainting  any 
person,  returned  to  look  for  it. 
ShortTy  after  the  ass  and  load  were 
found  in  the  woods.  Sent  the  Ser- 
jeant after  Bloore  on  one  of  the 
horses;  he  rode^  back  as  far  as  San* 


karee  without  aeehig  bhn,  and  con-  • 
eluded  he  had  lost  the  path.  He 
found  one  of  the  sick  (Walter)  who 
had  wandered  from  the  iracic  (for 
there  was  no  road) ;  and  had  'laid 
himself  down  among  the  bushes  till 
some  of  the  natives  discovered  him. 
Paid  the  natives  ten  bars  of  amber, 
and  desired  1  hem  to  look  for  Bloore. 

"  In  the  afternoon  collected  the 
asses  for  marching.  Had  great  dif* 
ficuly  in  finding  the  horses,  one  of 
which,  (the  Serjeant's),  after  ali 
our  search,  could  not  be  found.  As 
it  was  in  vain  to  wait  for  Bloore, 
put  on  the  loads  and  departed.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no 
path- way  in  these  woods,  and  wc 
found  much  difficulty  in  keeping  to- 
gether :  fired  muskets  frequently  to 
give  intimation  of  our  lineof  mprcfa. 
After  travelling  about  four  miles, 
Shaddy  Walter,  the  sick  man  be- 
fore mentioned,  became  so  exhaust- 
ed that  he  could  not  sit  on  the  asa. 
He  was  fastened  on  it,  and  held  up- 
right ',  he  became  more  and  more 
faint,  and  shortly  after  died.  He 
was  brought  .forwards  to  a  place* 
where  the  front  of  the  cofBe  had 
halted,  to  allow  the  rear  to  come 
up.  Here,  when  the  coffle  had  set 
forwards,  two  of  the  soldiers  with 
their  bayonets,  and  myself  with  my 
sword,  dug  his  grave  in  the  wild 
desert;  and  a  few  branches  were 
the  only  laurels  which  covered  the 
tomb  of  the  brave. 

*'  We  did  not  come  up  to  the 
coffle  till  they  had  halted  for  the 
night  near  a  pool  of  water  shaded 
with  ground  palm*trees.  Here  I 
was  informed  that  two  of  the  sol- 
diers were  not  come  up  5  one  (Ba»* 
ron)  was  seen  about  a  mile  from 
the  halting-place  i  the  other  (Hill) 
was  supposed  to  be  three  or  four 
miles  behind.  Fired  two  muskets 
every  quarter  of  an  hour;  one  to 
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call  their  atteetiois,  4ih1  the  other 
about  half  a  cninute  after  to  give  the 
directioD.  At  half  past  scTen  Hill 
came  up»  being  direcied  entirely  by 
tbe  sound  of  the  muftkets.  At  ele- 
ven o'clock  saw  some  lights  in  the 
woods,  and  heard  people  holla:  in 
^.  Httle  time  five  people  came, 
bringing  with  them  B\6oTe,  the 
man  wh®  had  gone  in  quest  of  the 
as8«  He  bad  gone  back  as  far  as 
the  Black  river,  crossed  it,  and 
made  signs  to  the  people  about  the 
ais  and  the  load.  As  they  did  dot 
rightly  understand  him,  they  thought . 
that  some  party  bad  fallen  on  the 
cofBe^  and  that  this  soldier  had  run 
away.  They  therefore  came  with 
bim  to  see  if  they  could  come  in  for 
their  share,  or  at  least  receive  some 
reward  for  coming  along  with  the 
man.  Paid  ihem  ten  bars  of  amber, 
and  desired  them  to  look  for  fiaron, 
and  I  would  give  them  ten  bars 
ra6xt  if  they  found  him. 

«<,  June  a9th.— At  day-break  fired 
tttuskets  for  fiaron;  and  as  it  Was 
evident  he  must  have  wandered 
frotn  the  track  made  by  the  asses, 
and  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  him  in 
sO  extensive  a  wilderness,  at  half 
)>ast  six  o*c1ock  loaded  tlie  asses  and 
set  out.  Two  more  of  the  soldiers 
a^cted  itrith  the  fever ^  Route  in- 
the  morning  rocky.  Travelled  twelve 
miles  without  halting^  in  order  to 
i«ach  a  watering  place.  About  two 
miles  before  we  came  to  the  water- 
ing place,  Bloore,  the  soldier  who 
bad  come  up  during  the  night,  sat 
down  under  the  shade  of  a  tree ; 
and  when  I  desired  him  to  proceed, 
he  said  he  was  rather  fatigued,  and 
when  he  bad  cooled  himself,  he 
would  follow.  I  assured  him  that 
thehalting  place  was  onlya  very  little 
way  off,  and  advised  him  by  all 
tneans  not  to  fall  asleep.  We  halted 
ou  an  elevated  table  land  :  the  wa» 


ter  was  only  rain  collected  Io  ih% 
hollow  places  of  the  rock.  Ai  half 
past  four  o clock,  as  Bloore  had  tioc 
oome  up,  I  sent  tbe  sefjeant  on 
one' of  the  hones  to  bring  him  forv 
ward  'y  be  returned  at  sun-set,  hav^ 
ing  seen  nothing  of  him,  and  hav* 
ing  rode  several  miles  past  tbe  place. 
I  suspected  that  the  serjeant  might 
have  rode  past  him  asleep  under 
the  tree  j  I  therefore  got  three  ▼©* 
lunteers  to  go  with  me,  and  laok 
for  him.  It  was  now  quite  datk. 
We  collected  a  large  bundle  of  dry 
grass,  and  taking  out  a  handful  at 
a  time,  kept  up  a  constant  light/ 
in  order  to  frighten  the  Honti 
Which  are  very  numerous  in  tbesd 
woods.  When  we  reached  the  tree 
under  which  he  lay  down,  we  made 
a  fire.  Saw  tbe  place  where  he 
had  pressed  down  the  grass,  and  the 
marks  of  his  feet :  went  to  the  west 
along  the  pathway,  and  examined 
for  the*marks  of  his  feet^  thinkiog 
he  might  possibly  have  mistaken 
the  direction.  Found  none:  fired 
several  muskets.  Hollowed,  and  set 
fire  to. the  grass.  Returned  ta  the 
tree  and  examined  all  round ;  saw 
no  blood,  nor  the  foot  marks  of  any 
wild  beasts.  Fired  six  musketa 
more.  As  any  further  search  wat 
likely  to  be  fruitless,  (for  we  did 
not  dare  to  walk  far  from  the  track 
for  fear  of  losing  ourselves),  we  re-» 
turned  to. tbe  tents.  Oneof  Isaaco'i 
people  shot  an  antelope  in  theeven^ 
ing,  which  more  than  supplied  u# 
all  with  meat.  Much  troubled  ie 
the  night  with  wolves. 

**  June  3oth,— Early  io  the  naom« 
ing  set  forwards,  and  descended 
firom  the  table  land  into  a  more  fer- 
tile plain.  Vast  numbers  of  moa^ 
kies  on  tbe  rocks.  Reacbed  Kandf 
after  a  march  of  ten  miles,  all  very 
much  fatigued.  This  is  but  a  aoudi 
town;  tbe  lai^e  town  hanng  l)«aa 
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tnken  and  burtit  by  Daisy's  son 
about  two  years  ago,  and  all  the 
people  carried  away.  Mr.  Auder- 
ton  and  Mr.  Scott  sick  of  the  fe- 
ver. 

"  July  ist.— Covered  a  load  of 
beadft-  with  the  skin  of  the  antelope. 
One  of  the  bnndles,  containing  all 
oar  small  seed  beads,  stolen  duriiig 
the  night;  made  all  the  search  1 
eould,  but  in  vain  :  I  could  not  re- 
cover it.  As'we  were  short  of  rice, 
and  none  could  be  purchased  here, 
determined  to  push  on  as  quick  as 
possible ;  but  the  men  were  so  very 
l||ckly,  that  {  judged  it  imprudent 
to  trust  the  baggage  and  asses  with-* 
out  proper  drivers.  Employed  in  di- 
viding the  asses  amongst  the  healthy 
men. 

*'  July  2d.— Set  forwards.  Two 
more  of  the  soldiers  sick  of  the  fe- 
ver. When  we  had. travelled  about 
three  miles,  one  of  the  soldiers 
(Roger  M'Millan)  became  so  deli- 
rious, that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  carry  him  forwards.  Left  him 
at  a  village  called  Sanjeekotta.  I 
regretted  much  being  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  bim  in  the  hour 
of  sickness  and'Bistress,  a  man  who 
hi^d  grown  old  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  had  been  thirty-one 
years  a  soldier,  twelve  times  a  cor- 
poral, nine  times  a  seijeant  >  but 
an  unfortunate  attachment  to  the 
bottle  always  returned  him  into  the 
ranks. 

*'  We  reached  JCoeena  '  about 
three  o'clock,  all  very  much  fa- 
tigued. I  felt  myself  very  sickly, 
having  lifted  up  atid  reloaded  a 
great  many  asses  on  the  road.  The 
village  of  Koeena  is  walled  round, 
tnd  is  sarrounded  on  three  sides 
"With  rocky  precipices.  Had  a  se- 
vere tornado  at  seven  o'clock,  which 
P^t  out  the  watch->fire,  and  made 
us  all  cr»wid  into  th^  tents.'  When 


the  violence  of  the  squall  was  over, 
we  heard  a  particular  sort  of  roar* 
ing  or  growling,  not  unlike  tfatf 
noise  of  a  wild  boar;  there  seemed 
to  be  more  than  one  of  them,  and 
they  went  all  round  our  cattle. 
Fired  two  muskets  to  make  them 
keep  at  a  distance ;  but  as  they  still 
kept  prowling  round  us,  we  col- 
lected a  bunch  of  withered  gras9^ 
and  went  with  Lieutenant  Martyn 
in  search  of  the  animals,  sQspect< 
ing  them  to  be  wild  boars.  We  got 
near  one  of  them,  4nd  fired  several 
shots  into  the  bush,  and  one  at  bim 
as  he  went  off  among  the  long 
grass.  When  we  returned  to  the 
tents,  I  learned  by  enquiring  of  the 
natives  that  the  animals  we  had 
been  in  search  of  were  not  boars, 
but  young  lions ;  and  they  assured 
me,  that  imless  we  kept  a  very  good 
look  out  they  would  probably  kiH 
some  of  our  cattle  during  the  night*^ 
About  midnight  these  young  liona 
attempted  to  seize  one  of  the  asses/ 
which  so  much  alarmed  the  rest^ 
that  they  broke  their  ropes,  and 
came  at  full  gallop  in  amongst  the 
tent  ropes.  Two  of  the  lions  foU 
lowed  them,  and  came  so  close  to 
US  that  the  sentry  cut  at  oneof  themE 
with  his  sword,  but  did  not  dare 
to  fire  for  fear  of  killing  the  asses^ 
Neglected  to  wind  up  the  watch, 

'*  July  3d — ^Departed  from  Ko- 
eefia,  and  halted  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  at  Koombandi,  distant  six 
miles.  Here  the  guides  t^at  I  had 
hired  from  Kanda,  were  to  return.; 
aiid  I  had  agreed  with  them  to 
carry  back  McMillan's  knapsack, 
and  some  amber  and  beads  to  pur- 
chase ))rovisions  for  him  ;  but  three 
people  came  up  to  us  with  two  asses 
for  sale,  and  they  infotmed  me  tliat 
they  left  Sanjeekotta  early  in  the 
morning ;  that  the  soldier  who  was 
left  there  had  died  during  the  night, 
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and  the  natives  bad  boned  him  in  a 

corn  field  ncjjr  the  town.  Purchas- 
ed the  asses  in  order  to  carry  for- 
wards the  sick. 

"  About  three  o'clock  left  Koom- 
bandi.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Scott 
iR^reso  sick,  that  they  wished  to 
fcmain  ,  here  for  the  night :  with 
much  entreating,  persuaded  them  to  . 
moo  at  their  horses  and  go  on. 
Three  miles  east  of  the  village,  Wil- 
liam Alston,  one  of  the  seamen 
whom  1  received  from  his  majesty's 
•hip  Squirrel,  became  so  faint  thai 
ke  fell  from  his  ass^  and  allowed 
the  ass  to  run  away.  Set  him  on 
my  horse,  but  found  he  could  not . 
At  without  holding  him.  Replaced 
him  on  the  ass,  but  he  still  tumbled 
off:  put  him  again  on  the  horse, 
and  made  one  man  keep  him  up- 
right, while  I  led  the  horse.  But 
as  he  made  no  exertiouto  keep  him- 
self erect,  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
ium  on  the  horse,  and  after  repeat- 
ed tumbles  I\e  begged  to  be  left  in 
the  woods  till  morning.  I  left  a 
loaded  pistol  with  him,  and  put 
some  cartridges  into  the  crown  of 
his  hat.  At  sun-set  reached  Fo- 
uilla,  a  small  walled  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wonda,  which  is  here 
called  Ba  Woolima  (Red  river),  and 
towards  its  source  it  has  the  namp 
of  fia  qui  (White  river),  the  mid- 
dle part  of  its  course  being  called 
Wonda.  It  bad  swelled  two  feet 
perpendicular  by  the  rains  which 
had  fallen  to  the  southward,  •  and 
"vras  very  muddy ;  but  cannot  even 
]n  its  present  state  be  reckoned  a 
large  river. 

*'  July  4th. — Agreed  with  the 
canoe  people  tb  carry  over  our  bag- 
l^ge  and  cattle  for  sixty  bars. 
There  bein^;  but  onr  canof,  it  was 
Bear  noon  bc'fo:c  a!)  thr  bundles 
were  carried  over.  I'he  transporting 
0f  the  as^  was  \eery  difficult.  The 


rifer' being   shallow    and  rodtf^ 

whenever  their  feet  touched  the 
bottom  tbey  generally  stood  still. 
Our  guide,  Isaaco»  was  very  active 
in  pushing  the  asses  into  the  water^ 
and  shoving  along  the  canoe ;  hot 
as  he  was  afraid  that  we  could  not 
have  them  all  earned  over  io  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  attempted  to 
drive  six  of  the  asses  across  the  river 
farther  down  where  the  water  wm 
shallower.  When  he  bad  reached 
the  middle  of  the«rivcr,  a  crucodik 
rose  close  to  him»  and  in«tandjr 
seiung  him  by  the  l«f  t  thigh,  puU* 
ed  him  under  water.  With  wynder* 
ful  presence  of  mind  he  felt  tbt 
head  of  the  animal,  and  thrust  iw 
finger  into  its  eye;  on  which  it 
quitted  its  hold,  and  Isaaco  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  further  shore, 
calling  out-  for  a  knife.  But  the 
crocodile:  nnurned  and  seized  him 
by  the  other  thigh,  and  again  poll- 
ed him  under  water;  he  had  re- 
cOurse^to  the  same  expedient,  sod 
thrust  his  fingers  inio  its  eyes  with 
such  violence  that  it  aj^aio  qaitted 
hkn;  and  when  it  rose  floaooed 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  if  st\ipid,  and  then  swam  down 
the  middle  of  the  river.  Isaaco  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  side,  bleediog 
very  much.  As  soon  as  the  caooe 
returned  I  went  over,  and  Ibuod 
him  very  much  lacerated.  The 
wound  on  the  left  thigh  was  four 
inches  in  length  :  that  on  the  light 
not  quite  so  large,  but  very  deep, 
besides  several  singh^  teerh  wounds 
on  his  back.  .  Drew  thr  lips  o(  the 
wounds  to^  ether  with  slips  of  adbe* 
sive  plaister  secured  with  a  roller | 
and  as  we  were  not  far  from  a  vil* 
lage,  he  thought  it  best  for  him 
to  go  forwards  betoie  his  woundi 
had  become  very  painful.  He  acr 
cordingly  rode  fbr^^ards  to  the  vil- 
lage ot  fioolinkoomboo  on  one  of 
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our  horses.  Foand  myself  yery  sick, 
and  iinable  to  stand  etect  without 
ftidmg  a  tendency  to  faint ;  the 
people  so  sickly^  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  we  got  the  loads  put 
into  the  tents,  though  it  threatened 
rain.  To  my  great  astonishment, 
Ashten,  the  sailor  whom  I  had  left 
in  the  woods  ihe  evening  before, 
canae  up  quite  naked,  having  been 
fttHppcd  of  his  clothes  by  three* of 
rhe  Datives  during  the  night.  Found 
his  fever  much  abated. 

«  July  5tb.— With  great  diffi- 
culty got  the  asses  loaded,  but  had 
not  a  sufficient  nutnber  of  spare  asses 
for  the  sick.  Set  one  of  them  on 
tny  hor«ie,  and  walked,  feeling  a 
remission  of  the  fever,  though  still 
very  widdy  atid  unwell.  We  soon 
teached  Boolihkoomboo,  it  being 
only  two  miies  from  the  landing 
place.  This  village  is  sometimes 
called  Moiaharra ;  it  does  not  con- 
tain above  one  hundred  people.  On 
Collecting  the  asses,  found  that  three 


were  missing,  besides  a  sickly  one, 
which  was  too  weak  to  cross  tRe 
river,  and  was  eaten  by  the  people 
6f  Fonilla.  All  this  diminished  out 
means  of  carrying  forward  the  sick^ 
"  I  ndw  found  my  situation  Very 
perplexing.  To  go  forward  with- 
out Isaaco  to  Keminoom  I  knew 
would  involve  us  in  difficulties,  as 
Keminoom's  Sons  are  reckoned  thd 
greatest  thieves  and  blackguards  oti 
the  whole  route.  To  stop  till 
Isaaco >  recovered  (an  event  which 
seemed  very  doubtful),  would  t  )row 
US  into  the  violence  of  the  rains. 
There  was  no  other  person  that  I 
could  ttust  I  and,  what  was  worst 
of  all,  we  had  only  two  days  rice, 
and  a  great  scarcity  prevailed  in  the 
country.  I  determined  to  wait 
three  days,  lo  see  how  Isaaco's 
wounds  looked,  and.  in  the  mean 
time  sent  two  of  his  peopje  away  to 
Serracorra  with  an  ass  and  three 
strings  of  No.  5.  amber  to  purchase 
rice;" 
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*'  A  UGUStiSth.— Having  hired 
jlV  two  more  ass  drivers  at  drie 
6ar  and  their  victuals  per  day,  we 
left  Kbolihora  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  travelled  with  considerable 
dispatch  till  three  o'clock  j  at  which 
time  wft  reached  Ganitarra,  a  small 
beggarly  village.  In  the  course  of 
this  march^  L.  Gahill  and  J.  Bird, 
two  of  the  -soldiers,  and  William 
Cox,  one  of  the  seamen,  fell  be- 
hind, and  laid  down.  As  soon  as 
the  front  of  tjie  coffle  had  reached 
Ganifarra,  it  came  on  a  ytry  heavy 


rain.  Being  in  the  fear,  I  was 
completely  drenched  j  and  two  of 
the  asses  carrying  four  trunks,  in 
which  were  the  gun-stocks,  pistols, 
looking-glasses,  &c.  fell  down  in  a 
stream  of  water  near  the  towi),  and 
all  the  contents  were  completely 
wet.  1  could  purchase  nothing 
here,  not  so  much  as  a  fowl.  Served 
out  a  short  allowance  of  rice,  being 
very  short  df  that  article. 

"  August  7th. — During  the  night 
some  person  had  stolen  one  of  our 
best  asses ;  and  as  the  load  must 
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h%  left  if  we  could  not  recover  it, 
Isaaco*8  people  liaving  traced  the 
foot  marks  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, agreed  to  go  in  search  of  it 
Isaaco  gave  them  the  strictest  or- 
ders, if  they  came  up  to  the  thief 
iti  the  woods,  to  shoot  him  ;  and  if 
not,  to  follow  him  to  a  towu  and 
demand  the  ass  from  the  Dooty ;  if 
he  refused  to  give  it  up>  to  return  as 
soon  ^  possible. 

**  Spent  the  day  in  drying  such 
thin^  as  were  wet ;  cleaned  and 
greased  with  Shea  butter  all  the  or- 
namei!kted  pistols,  ten  pair.  Dried 
the  looking-glasses,  which  were 
quite  spoiled.  In  the  afternoon  sent 
two  of  the  natives  away  with  goods 
to  a  neighbouring  town  to 'purchase 
rice  and  com.  At  sun-set  Bird 
came  up,  but  had  seen  nothing  of 
Cox  nor  Cahill. 

"  August  8th.-7-PeopIe  not  yet 
returned.  Opened  the  trunk  which 
contained  the  double  barrelled  gun- 
stocks;  cleaned  and  greased  them. 
About  noon  people  returned  with 
the  rice  and  corn,  but  not  quite 
sufficient  for  one  day.  Nearly  at 
the  same  time  Isaaco's  people  came 
up  with  the  ass;  they  had  traced 
his  foot  marks  past  Koolihori,  and 
found  him  at  Balandoo.  Did  not 
see  the  thief,  but  learned  bis  name ; 
which  Isaaco  promised  to  write  to 
his  friend  at  Baogassi,  to  inform 
Serinummo  of  him.  In  the  after- 
noon agreed  with  the  Dooty  for 
thirty-five  bars  to  carry  every  thing 
over.  Rained  heavily  all  the  even- 
ing. ' 

•'  August  9th. — Michael  *May,  a 
soldier,  having  died  during  the  night, 
.  buried  him  dt  day-l>reak.  Had  all 
the  loads  taken  to  the  crossing-place 
by  eight  o'clock.  The  Ba  Woolli 
is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the 
one  we  formerly  crossed  of  that 
uame ;  it  appeared  to  be  exceeding- 


Iv  deed,  and  flowed  at  the  rate  of 
tour  or  five  miles  per  hour.  There 
is  a  very  good  canoe  here,  which 
can  carry  over  four  ass  loads  at 
once.  As  it  threatened  rain»  sent 
over  three  men  with  one  of  the 
tents,  and  pitched  it  on  the  east 
side  about  half  a  mile  ffom  the  river, 
the  ground  near  the  bank  being 
marshy.  Hired  people  to  carry 
down  the  bundles,  and  pot  them 
into  the  canoe  3  and  others  to^  re^ 
ceive  them  on  the  other  side,  and 
cary  them  up  the  bank ;  so  that  the 
soldiers  had  nothing  to  move,  being 
all  weak  and  sickly. 

**  By  one  o'clock  all  the  hagg^ 
was  over,  but  we  found  some  dim- 
culty  in  transporting  the  asses  ^  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream  swept  the  ca- 
noe and  the  €rst  sii^past  the  laod« 
ing-place;   and  ther  went  so  hi 
down  the  river,  that  J  really  thought 
the  asses  must  have  beendrowoed* 
which  would  have  been  an  invpa- 
rable  loss  in  oat  situation.    How- 
ever, by  the  exertions  of  the  Ne- 
groes, \yho  swam  in  with  ropes  to 
the  canoe,  the  asses  were  landed  on 
the  other  side,  where  they  stood  by 
the  water* s  edge  until  the  Negroes 
with  their  torn  hoes  tnade  a  path 
for  them  up  tlie  steep  bank.    To 
prevent  such  an  accident,  we  took 
the  ropes  from  several  of  our  loads, 
and  fastened  thetn  together,  so  as  to 
reach  liCro^s  the  river:  with  ibis  we 
hauled  over  the  loaded  canoe,  and 
the  Negroes  paddled  it  back  \^hea 
empty.    In  this  manner  all  the  asses 
and  horses  were  swutn  orer  with- 
out ahy  Ibss^ 

'*  When  the  bundles  Were  all  cit* 
ried  up  to  the  tebt,  we  found  that 
we  had  not  kkiore  rice  than  was 
barely  sufficient  fbr  the  pftSeot  dqr; 
and  as  no  more  eould  be  porchssed, 
we  had  no  altt^maiive  but  to  march 
early  in  the  morning  fbr ftadMbarra; 

the 
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the  distsmce  ]3j  all  accooots  wo^ild 
not   exceed    fourteen    or   fifteen 

VAogost  loth.— Waiiam  Aih- 
ton  declared  ibat  he  was  unable  to 
travel ;  bat  as  t^ere  was  no  place  to 
leave  him  at,  I  advised  him  to  make 
an  exertion  and  come  on,  though 
alowly,  till  be  should  reach  a  place 
where  be  conld  have  food.  At 
eiffht  o'clock  set  forwards,  and  tra- 
▼dkd  ycry  expeditiously  without 
faahtng  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  time  the  front  of  the  cc^e 
reached  Dababoo,  a  village  of  Bam- 
barra.  Being  in  the  rear,  I  found 
many  of  the  men  very  much  fa- 
tigued with  the  length  of  the  jour- 
ney and  the  heat  of  the  day.  At 
half  past  four  I  aririved  with  the 
ass  I  drove  at  a  stream  flowing  to 
the  westwards. 

*'  Herel  found  many  of  the  sol- 

.  diers  sitdog,  and  Mr.  Anderson  ly* 
log  nnder  a  bush,  apparently  dying. 
Took  him  on  my  back,  and  carried 
him  across  the  stream,  which  came 
np  to  my  middle.  Carried  over  the 
load  of  the  ass  which  I  drove»  got 
over  the  ass,  Mr.  Anderson's  horse, 
6cc.  Found  myself  much  fatigued, 
having  crossed  the  stream  sixteen 
times.  Left  here  four  soldiers  with 
their  asses^  being  unable  to  carry 
over  their  loads.  Having  loaded 
my  ass,  and  put  Mr.  Anden^on  on 
bis  horse,  we  went  on  to  the  vil- 
lage ;  but  was  sorry  to  find  that  no 
tice  CQiild  be  had,  and  I  was  only 
able  to  buy  one  solitary  fowl. 

"  August  nth. — Bought  a  small 
bullock  of  the  Moorish  breed  for 
one  barraloolo,  and  having  purchas- 

'  ed  some  com,  had  it  cleaned  and 
dressed  fbr  the  people  instead  of 
rice.  This  morning  hired  Isaaco's 
people  to  go  bade,  and  bring  up  the 
KMids  of  the  soldiers  who  had  halted 
by  die  side  of  the  stream.    In  the 


course  of  the  day  all  the  loads  ar« 
rived  i  but  waf  sbrry  to  find  that  in 
the  course  of  th^  last  two  marches 
we  had  lost  four  men,  viz.  Cox, 
Cahil,  Bird,  and  Ashton.  Mr.  An* 
derson  still  in  a  very  dangerous 
way,  being  unable  to  walk  or  ait 
upright.  Sir.  Scott  much  recover* 
ed.  I  found  that  I  muse  here  leave 
one  load,  one  of  the  horses  being 
quite  finished.  Left  the  seine  neti 
in  charge  of  the  Dooty,  till  I  shovdd 
send  for  them. 

"August  13th.— Rained  all  the 
morning.  About  eleven  o'clock^ 
the  sky  being  elear,  loaded  the 
asses.  None  of  the  Europeans  be* 
ing  able  to  lift  a  load,  Isaaco  made 
the  Negroes  load  the  whole.  Sad- 
dled Mr.  Anderson's  horse,  and  hav« 
ing  put  a  sick  soldier  on  mine,  took 
Mr.  Anderson's  horse  by  the  bridle, 
that  he  might  have  no  trouble  but 
sitting  upright  on  the  saddle.  We 
had  not  gone  far  before  I  found  one 
of  the  asses  with  a  loadof  gunpow- 
der, the  driver  (Dickinson)  being 
un9ble  to  proceed  (I  never  heard  of 
him  afterwards)  i  and  shortly  afler 
^the  sick  man  dismounted  from  my 
horse,  and  laid  down  by  a  small 
pool  of  water,  refusing^  to  rise. 
Drove  the  ass  and  horse  on  before 
me.  Passed  a  number  of  sick.  At 
half  past  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  An- 
derson declared  he  could  ride  no  farl 
ther.  Took  him  down,  and  laid 
him  in  the  shade  of  a  bush,  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  At  past  two 
o'clock  he  made  another  attempt  to 
proceed  j  but  had  not  rode  above  an 
hundred  yards  before  1  had  to  take 
him  down  from  the  saddle,  and  lay 
him  again  in  the  shade.  I  now  gnve 
op  all  thoughts  of  being  able  to 
carry  him  forwards  till  the  cool  of 
the  evening  j  and  having  turned  the 
horsefs  and  ass  to  feed,  I  sst  down 
to  watch  the  pulsations  of  my  dying 
H  3  friend. 
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fiiepd,  'At  fbttr  o'clock  four  of 
ike  sick  came  up ;  three  of  them 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  ass 
ivitb  the  gunpowder;  and  I  put  a 
fourth,  who  had  a  sore  leg,  on  my 
faorse,  telling  him  if  he  saw  Mr< 
Soott  on  the  road  to  give  him  the 
horse. 

•«  At  half  past  five  o'clock,  there 
being  a  fine  breeze  from  the  south- 
west, Mr.  Anderson  agreed  to  make 
another  attempt  i  and  having  <ig^if^ 
placed  him  on  the  saddle,  I  led  tire 
horse  on  pretty  smartly  in  hopes  of 
reaching  Koomikoomi  before  dark. 
We  had  not  proceeded  above  a 
mile,  before  we  heard  on  our  left  a 
noise  very  much  like  the  (farking  of 
a  large  mastiff,  but  ending  in  a  hiss 
like  the  fuf  of  a  cat.  I  thought  it 
^ust  be'  some  large  monkey  5  and 
was  observing  to  Mr.  Anderson 
**  wbat  a  bouncing  fellow  that  must 
be,"  when  we  heard  another  bark 
nearer  to  us,  and  presently  a  third 
atill  nearer,  accompanied  wiih  'a 
growl.  I  now  suspected  that  some 
wild  animal  meant  to  attack  us, 
but  could  not  conjecture  of  what 
species  it  was  Ifketly  to  be.  We  bad 
not  proceeded  a  hundred  yards 
farther,  when  coming  to  an  opening 
in  the  bushes,  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  three ^  lions  com- 
ing towards  us.  They  were  not 
so  red  as  the  lion  I  formerly  saw  in 
Bambarra,  but  of  a  tfusky  colour, 
like  the  colour  of  an  ass.  They  were 
ycry  large,  and  came  bounding 
over .  the  long  grass,  not  /one  after 
another,  but  all  abreast  of  each 
other.  I  was  afraid,  if  I  allowed 
them  to  come  too  near  us,  and 
my  piece  should  miss  fire,  that  we 
should  be  all  devoured  by  them.  I 
,  therefore  let  go  the  bridle,  and 
walked  forwards  to  meet  them.  As 
•obn  as  they  were  within  a  long 
shot  of  me,  I  fired  at  the  centre 


one.  I  do  not  think  I  hit  hun} 
but  they  all  stopt,  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then  bounded  away  a 
few  paces,  when  one  of  them  stopi, 
and  looked  back  at  me.  I  was  too 
busy  in  loading  my  piece  to  observe 
their  motions  as  they  went  away, 
and  was  very  happy  to  see  the  last 
of  them  march  slowly  c^  amongst 
the  bushes.  We  had  not  proceed- 
ed above  half  a  mile  farther,  when 
we  heard  another  bark  and  growl 
close  to  us  amongst  the  bushes* 
This  was  doubtless  one  of  the  liona 
before  seen,  and  I  was  afraid  they 
would  follow  us  till  dark,  when 
they  would  have  too  many  oppor- 
tunities of  springing  00  us  una- 
wares.  I  therefore  got  Mr.  Ander- 
son*s  call,  and  made  as  loud  a 
whistling  and  noise  as  possible.  We 
heard  no  more  of  them. 

**  Just  at  dark  we  descended  into 
a  valley  where  was  a  small  stream 
of  water  j  but  the  ascent  on  the  op« 
posite  side  was  through  a  species  of 
broken  ground,  which  I  have  never 
seen  any  Where  but  in  Atrica.  It  is 
of  the  following  nature.  A  stratum 
of  stiff  yellow  clay  fourteen  or 
twenty  feet  thick,  (which,  unless 
when  it  rains,  is  a.s  hard  as  rock)  is 
washed  by  the  annual  rains  into 
fissures  of  a  depth  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum.  There  is 
no  vegetation  on  these  places,  ex- 
cept on  the  summit  or  original  le- 
vel. Amongst  these  horrid  gullies 
I  unfortunately  lost  sight  of  the 
footmarks  of  the  asses  which  bad 
gone  before;  and  finding  no  way 
to  get  out,  led  the  horse  up  a  very 
steep  place  in  order  to  gain  the  m- 
ginal  level,  hoping  there  to  find 
the  foot-path.  But  unluckily  the 
ground  was  all  broken  as  far  as  I 
could  see  -,  and  after  travelling  some 
little  way,  we  came  to  a  gulley 
which  we  could  not  cross  &  and 
fiinding 
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findini^  no  possibility  of  moTiDjr 
without  the  danger  of  being  killed 
bj  failing  into  some  of  these  ra- 
▼ines»  or  over  some  precipice,  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  halt  till  the 
morning.  On  this  ruggid  summit 
we  fell  in  with  Jonas  Catkins,  one 
of  the  sick,  and  with  his  assistance 
I  lighted  a  fire.  Wrapped  Mr. 
Anderson  in  his  cloak,  and  laid  him 
down  beside  it.  Watched  all  night 
to  keep  the  iire  burning,  and  pre- 
vent our  being  surprized  by  the 
lions,  which  we  koew  were  at  no 
great  distance.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  two  more  of  the 
sick  joined  us.  Mr.  Anderson  slept 
well  during  the  night,  and  as  soon 
as  day  dawned, 

"  August  13th, — having  found 
the  footmarks  of  the  asses,  and  hav- 
ing with  difficulty  even  in  daylight 
traced  our  way  through  this 'laby- 
rinth, we  found  Mr.  Scott  and  three 
more  of  the  sick.  They  too  had  lost 
their  way,  and  had  slept  about  half 
a  miJe  to  the  east  of  us.  We  reach- 
ed Koomikoomi  at  ten  o'clock. 
This  is  an  un walled  village,  bHt  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  com  fields. 

*' August  13th. — Halted  5  rested 
sit  Koomikoomi. 

"  August  14th. — Jonas  Watkins 
died  this  morning;  buried  him. 
Halted  here  to-day  to  see  which 
way  Mr.  Anderson's  fever  was  like- 
ly to  terminate ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  sent  two  loaded  asses  forward 
to  Doombila,  the  asses  to  return  in 
the  evening,  and  carry  loads  to- 
morrow morning. 

**  It  is  a  common  observation  of 
the  Negroes,  that  when  the  Indian 
com  is  in  blossom,  the  rain  stops 
for  eleven  days.  The  stopping  of 
the  rain  evidently  depends  on  the 
snn  approaching  the  zenith  of  the 
place;  the  sun  by  this  day's  ob- 
servation   being  only  seventy-one 


miles  north  of  us ;  and  it  is  a  won- 
derful institution  of  Providence,  that 
at  this  time  the  maize  here  is  all 
in  full  blossom;  and  on  passing 
through  the  fields,  one  is  like  to  be 
blinded  with  the  pollen  of  the  male 
flowers. 

"  August  i5th.»Havingslung  % 
cloak  like  a  hammock  under  a 
straight  stick,  had  Mr.  Anderson 
put  into  it,  and  earned  on  two 
men's  heads;  two  more  foUowing 
to  relieve  them.  Mr.  Scott  com- 
plained this  mprning  of  sickness  and 
head-ach.  Made  one  of  the  sol-* 
diers  saddle  Mr.  Anderson's  horse 
for  him  I  and  having  seen  him. 
mount,  and  given  him  his  canteen 
with  water,  I  rode  forwards  to  look 
after  four  Negroes  whom  I  had 
hired  to  carry  loads  on  their  heads ; 
but  being  strangers,  I  was  appre- 
hensive they  might  ran  away  with 
them.  Found  every  thing  going  on 
well ;  and  we  travelled  with  such 
expedition,  that  we  reached  Doom- 
bila in  four  hours  and  a  half,  though 
the  distance  cannot  be  less  than  six- 
teen t>r  eighteen  miles,  nearly  south. 
It  rained  hard  all  the  afternoon,  and 
it  was  not  till  dark  that  all  the  sick 
soldiers  came  up.  Only  three  of 
the  soldiers  were  able  to  drive  their 
asses  to  day. 

*'  When  I  entered  the  town,  I 
was  happy  to  meet  Karfa  Tanra. 
the  worthy  Negro  mentioned  in  my 
former  travels ;  he  heard  a  report 
at  Boori  (where  he  now  resides) 
that  a  coffie  of  white  people  were 
passing  through  Fooladoo  for  Bam- 
barra,  and  that  they  were  conduct- 
ed by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Park, 
who  spoke  Mandingo.  He  heard 
this  report  in  the  evening;  and  in 
the  morning  he  left  his  house,  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  meet  me 
at  Bamlrakoo,  a  distance  of  sIk 
days  travel.    He  came  to  Bamba- 

koo 
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koo  with  three  of  hig  slaves  to  as- 
sist roe  in  going  forward  to  Scgo« 
but  when  be  found  I  had  not  come 
up,  he  caine  forwards  to  meet  me. 
-lie  instantly  recognized  me,  and 
jou  may  judge  of  the  pleasure  I 
jelt  on  seeing  my  old  benefactor. 

.  "  At  four  o'clock,  as  Mr.  Scott 
had  not  come  up,  and  the  people  in 
the  riear  had  not  seen  him  lately,  I 
sent  one  of  Isaaco's  people  back  on 
my  horse  as  far  as  the  next  village, 
suspecting  that  be  might  have  halt- 
ed there  when  the  rain  came  on. 
The  man  returned  after  dark,  hav- 
ing been  nearly  at  Koomikoomi 
without  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing 
of  Mr.  Scott,  We  all  concluded 
that  he  had  returned  to  Koomi- 
koomi* 

'*  August  17th.— Halted  at  Do- 
ombila  in  order  to  dry  the  baggage, 
and  in  hoj>es  of  Mr.  'Scolt  coming 
up.  Told  the  four  Negroes,  who 
carried  Mr.  Anderson,  and  who 
returned  to  Koomikoomi  this  morn- 
ipg,  to  make  every  possible  enquiry 
concerning  Mr.  ScoU,  and  if  he 
was  able  to  ride,  1  would  pay 
them  handsomely  for  coming  with 
him.  If  he  had  returned  to  Koo- 
mikoomi, I  desired  them  to  assure 
the  Dooty  that  I  would  pay  for 
every  expence  he  might  incur,  and 

Sy  for  a  guide  to  conduct  him  to 
arraboo.  Re^ceived  from  the 
X)ooty  of  Doombila  a  small  bul- 
lock and  a  sheep.  Paid  him  a  bar« 
xaloolo,  five  bars  of  amber,  and  $fty 
gun  flints. 

''  August  1 8th.— -Hearing  no  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Scott,  concluded  he 
was  siiil  at  Koomikoomi,  but  un-r 
able  to  travel.  At  seven  o'clock 
left  Doombila,  and  as  the  assea 
were  now  very  weak,  it  was  not 
loBg  before  I  had  to  dismount  and 
put  a  load  on  my  l^orse.  Only  pne^ 
of  the  suldlers  able  to  drive  an  as$. 


Road  very  bad  j  did  not  reach  T#- 
niba  till  sun-set,  bemg  a  distance  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  ^.  E.  bjr 
S«  Mr.  Anderson's  bearers  halted 
with  him  at  a  Village  on  the  road^ 
where  there  was  some  good  beer. 
As  soon  as  we  had  pitched  the  teiit» 
it  began  to  rain,  and  rained  aU 
nighty  the  soldiers  ran  all  into  (he 
viilt^e.  I  passed  a  very  disagree* 
able  night,  having  to  keep  oaf 
asses  from  eating  the  people's  com» 
which  caused  me  to  keep  walking 
about  almost  the  whole  night. 

"In  case  it  should  escape  my 
memory^  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing,  that  the  standard  law  of 
Africa  runs  thus  :  If  an  ass  should 
break  a  single  stem  of  corn»  the 
proprietor  of  the  corn  has  right  tQ 
seize  the  ass  -,  and  if  the  owner  of 
the  ass  will  not  satisfy  him  for  tbo 
damage  he  thinks  he  has  su&tain« 
ed>  he  can  retain  the  ass.  He  can^ 
not  sell  or  work  him,  but  he  can 
k,ill  him^  and  as  the  Bambarraai 
esteem  ass-flesh  as  a  great  kumry^ 
this  part  of  the  law  Is  often  pot  la 
force. 

"  August  19th. — Mr.  Anderson'^ 
bearers  having  brought  him  forward 
early  In  the  morning,  we  immedi- 
ately loaded  the  asses^  and  departed 
from  Toniba  (Serjeant  M'Keal  ap^ 
pean  to  be  slightly  delirious).  We 
kept  ascending  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Toniba  till  three  o'clock^ 
at  which  time'  having  gained  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  whidi  set»anitei^ 
the  Niger  from  the  remote  branchet 
of  the  Senegal,  I  went  on  a  little 
before ;  and  coming  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  I  once  inore  saw  the  N^^ 
rolling  its  immense  stream  akwg 
the  plain ! 

"  Ader  the.  fati^^ulng  march 
which  we  bad  eipeirlenced,  th« 
sight  of  this  river  was  no  doubt 
pleasantj  as  it  promised  an  end  tOj^ 
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"or  to  be  at  le^st  an  alleviation  of 
oar  toils.  Bat  when  I  reflected 
tllflt  three-fourths  of  the  soldiers 
liad  died  on  their  inarch, .  and  that 
ia  addition  to  our  weakly  state  we 
had  no  carpenters  to  build  the  boats, 
in  which  we  proposed  to  prosecute 
our  dtacoveries,  the  prospect  ap- 
peared somewhat  gloomy.  It  how- 
ever aftbrded  me  peculiar  pleasure, 
when  I  reflected  that  in  conduct- 
ing a  party  of  Europeans,  with  ira-  . 
iQ0nse  baggage^  through  an  extent 
of  more  than  five  hundred  miles, 
2  had  always  t3een  able  to  pre- 
serve the  most  friendly  terms  with 
the  Qatlvcs.  In  tact,  this  joqrney 
plainly  demonstrates,,  first,  that 
with  common  prude nc/-,  any  quan- 
"tityof  merchandize  may  be  trans- 
^porled  fr(jm  the  Gambia  to  the 
Niger,  without  danger  of  being 
robbetl  by  the  natives  j  secondly, 
that  it  this  journey  be  performed  in 
the  dry  season,  one  may  calculate 
on  losing  not  more  than  three,  or  at 
most  four  n>en  out  of  fifty. 

"  But  to  rettirn  to  the  Niger. 
The  river  was  much  swelled  by  the 
rains,  but  did  not  appear  to  over- 
flow its  banks.  It  certainly  is  larger 
even  here  than  either  the  Senegal 
or  the  Gambia.  We  descended 
with  difficulty  down  the  steep  side 
of  the  hill  towards  Bambakoo, 
which  place  we  reached  at  half  past 
s'u  o'clock^  and  pitched  our  tents 
under  a  tree  near  the  town.  Of 
thirty-four  soldiers  and  four  car- 
penters who  left  the  Gambia,  only 
$ix  soldiers  and  one  carpenter  reach- 
ed the  Niger. 

**  During  the  night  the  wolves 
carried  away  two  large  cloth  bun- 
dles from  the  tent  door  to  a  consi« 
derable  distance,  where  they  eat  off 
the  skins  with  which  they  were  co- 
vered^ and  left  them. 

"  August  20th.— Heceived  a  bul- 


lock from  the  Dooty  as  a  present. 
It  was  in  the  afiernoon^  and  >v'e 
fiistened  it  to  the  tree  close  the  tent, 
where  all  the  asses  were  tied.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  the  wolves  tore 
its  bowels  out,  tljiough  within  ten 
yards. of  the  tent  door  where  we 
were  all  sitting.  The  wolves  here 
are  the  largest  and  most  ferocio\is 
we  have  yet  ^een. 

"  Aug.  2ist. — Dried  a  bundle  of 
beads,  the  strings  of  which  were  all 
rotten  with  the  rain.  Opened  a 
leather  bag  which  contained  about 
thirty  pounds  of  gunpowder  for 
present  use.  Found  it  all  wet  and 
damaged.  Spread  .it  out  in  the  sun, 
resolved  to  make  something  of  it. 
Spoke  for  a  cmoe  to  carry  down 
the  baggage  to  Marraboo,  the  river 
being  navigable  over  the  rapids  at 
this  season.  In  the  course  of  our 
march  from  Toniba  to  Bambakoo, 
we  lost  Sergeant  IVrKcil,  Purvey, 
and  Samuel  HiH. 

"  August  i2d.  —  Early  in  the 
morning  had  all  the  bundles  put  on 
the  asses,  and  carried  to  the  ■  place 
of  embarkation,  which  is  a  village 
called  Bo.ssrndoo,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  cast  of  Bambakoo.  It  rain- 
ed hard  all  the  forenoon.  I'he 
canoes  could  not  carry  any  of  the 
soldiers,  or  any  per&on  except  two 
to  look  after  the  goods.  1  resolved 
to  go  down  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
leaving  Mr.  Marty n  to  come  *down 
with  the  men  by  land.  They  rode 
on  the  asses. 

*'  We  embflrked  at  ten  minutes 
past  three  o'clock.  The  current, 
which  is  nearly  fiv^  knots  per  hour, 
set  us  along  without  the  trouble  of 
rowing  any  more  than  was  uecei* 
sary  to  keep  the  canoe  in  the'  pro- 
per course.  The  river  is  full  an 
English  mile  over,  and  at  the  ra- 
pids it  is  spread  out  to  nearly  twice 
that  breadth.    The  rapids  seem  to 
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|}e  formed  by  the  river  passing 
through  a  ridge  of  hills  in  a  soath- 
castcrJy  direction  :  they  are  very 
Bumerous^  and  correspond  with  the 
jetting  angles  of  the  hills.  There 
tre  three  principal  ones,  where  the  ' 
water  breaks  with  considerable  noise 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  j  but  thd 
canoe  men  easily  avoided  them  by 
paddling  down  one  of  the  branches 
ne^r  the  shore.  Even  in  this  man- 
ner the  velocity  was  such  as  to 
'make  me/sigh. 

"  We  passed  two  of  the  principal 
rapids,  and  three  smaller  ones,  in 
|he  course  of  the  afternoon.  We 
saw  on  one  of  the  islands,  in  the 
,  middle  of  the  iiypx,  a  large  elephant : 
It  was  of  a  red  clay  colour,  with 
black  legs.  1  was  very  unwell  of 
^he  dysentery,  otherwise  I  woul0 


liave  had  a  shot  9t  liim,  for  he  was 
quite  near  us.  We  saw  thr^-e  hippo- 
potami close  to  another  of  these  is- 
lands. The  canne  men  were  afraid 
they  might  follow  us  and  oversel 
the  canoes.  The  report  of-  a  roos- 
ket  will  in  all  ca^et  frighten  them 
away-  They  bl<»w  up  thr  water  ex- 
actly like  a  whale.  As  we  were 
gliding  along  sliure,  one  of  the  ca- 
noe men  spei^red  a  fine  turtle,  of 
the  s.'ime  species  as  the  one  1  for- 
merly saw,  and  made  a  drawing  of 
in  Gambia.  At  sun-srt  we  rowed 
to  the  shore,  landrd  on  some  fiat 
rocks,  and  set  about  cooking  the 
turtle  and  rice  for  our  supper;  but 
before  this  aldermanio  i^past  was 
half  dressed,  the  rain  came  on  us, 
^nd  continued  with  great  violence 
all  night." 
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«f  T^EPARTED  early,  passed 
\^J  .Scgobougou,  Segocoora, 
and  Douabougou,  and  arrived  about 
eight  A.  M.  at  Sego-chicorro,  the 
residence  of  Dacha  King  of  the 
fiambarras,  on  Monday  nth  of  the 
moon.  This  town  was  built  by 
Dacha*^  grandfather,  who  rebelled 
against  the  lawful  king;  being  cho- 
sen leader  at  the  head  of  his  party, 
drove  the  king  from  his  dominions, 
who  retired  to  the  west,  and  was 
proclaimed  king  himself.  Bring  a 
great  warrior,  he  maintained  him- 
self on  the  usurped  throne,  and  left 
it  to  his  posterity,  who  enjoy  it 
peaceably  now. 

"  I  lodged  wi^  Guiawe,  ^  man 


attached  to  the  king.  Next  morn- 
ing the  king  hearing  of  my  arri- 
val, sent  to  tell  me  he  was  going  to 
Douabougou,  and  wished  I  would 
go  and  see  him  there.  He  had  got 
on  his  horse  and  was  proceeding, 
when  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  came 
on  'y  he  dismounted,  and  went  back 
to  his  house.  After  the  rain,  be 
ordered  me  to  come  to  him,  and 
bring  him  the  hogs  in  the  manner 
I  had  tied  them  for  travelling.  On 
my  entrance  in  the  first  yard  I 
found  a  guard  of  forty  men,  young, 
strong,  and  without  beards.  On  en- 
tering another  yard  I  met  another 
guard,  well  armed  and  very  nunie. 
rous,  lying  in  the  shade.     A  little 
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farther  oh  I  found  the  king  sitting; 
there  were  four  broad  swords  stud( 
in  the  gronad,  ou  each  side  and 
behind  him,  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  Mr.  Park.  He  had  on 
his  nailitarjr  coat,  which  he  is  oblig- 
ed to  wear  when  he  sends  out  an 
army,  and  cannot  leave  off  until  the 
army  returns.  He  commonly  wears 
dresses  of  white  or  blue  cotor,  or 
silk,  with  a  great  many  grisgris, 
covered  with  plates  oi  gold  or  sil- 
ver, sewed  about  his.  dresses.  I  sat 
down  on  one  side  of  him,  and  my 
landlord  on  the  other  side.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  I  laid  before 
him  the  drum,  the  two  blunder* 
bosses,  the  bed,  the  two  hogs^  the 
scarlet  cloth^  &c.  and  one  dog.  I 
aaid  to  him,  '*  Maxwell,  governor 
of  Senegal,  .salutes  you,  and  sends 
his.  compliments  to  you ;  here  is  the 
present  which  Mancbong  (or  Man-  , 
song)  your  father  asked  of  Mr. 
Park,  and  which  he  promised  to 
send  him.'*  He  said,  *'  Is  the  go- 
vernor well  ?'•  I  j^aid,  •*  Yes,  he  is 
well,  and  desired  me  to  beg  your 
assistance  in  his  endeavours  \o  dis- 
cover what  is  become  of  Mr.  Park, 
and  asccrtafn  whether  he  is  dead  or 
alive  'y  and  that  you  would  give  me 
a  vessel  to  facilitate  my  voyage, 
and  the  governor  will  reward  you 
for  so  doing.*'  He  replied,  "  What 
does,  the  governor  mean  te  give 
me  ?"  I  said,  *'  If  >ou. render  me 
all  the  assistance  in  your  power,  the 
governor  will  give  you  two  hun- 
dred bars."  JBe  asked  me,  how  the 
governor  could  give  him  that  sum, 
being  so  far  from  him  /  I  told 
him,  the  governor,  it  was  true, . 
was  far  from  him ;  but  that  I  'WBS 
there  to  represent  and  jinswer  for 
him.  He  then  accepted  my  offer, 
and  promised  roe  his  assistance. 
Jhe  kipg  ordered  a  bullock  to  be 


killed  for  me.    I  staid  to  the  end 
of  that  moon. 

*'  The  first  of.  the  following 
moon,  being  the  day  i  intended  to 
departs  a  prince  of  Tombuqtoo 
came  to  Sego,  to  demand  a  wifo 
who  bad  been  promised  him.  The 
king  went  out  to  meet  him  with  a 
guard  of  six  hundred  men,  almost 
naked  and  well  armed.  The  prince 
said,  that  being  a  friend  of  bis  fa- 
ther (Mancbong),  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come  and  let  him  know  of 
his  coming  to  take  the  wife  pro* 
mised  him;  the  king  replic;d, "  Why 
have  you  permitted  the  people  oli 
your  country  to  plunder  one  of  mj 
caravans,  and  why  did  you  not  pre- 
vent it,  and  why  did  you  yourself 
plunder  another,  belonging  also  to 
me?*'  The  king  left  the  prince 
out,  and  relumed  to  his  house  with 
the  guards,  atter  unloading  their 
muskets.  The  prince  went  to  his 
lodging.  He  reflected  how  crltU 
cally  he  was  situated,  and  that  by 
his  bad  behaviour,  the  wife  which 
he  had  once  been  promised  had  been 
given  to  another;  and  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  caravan  he  had  plundered 
had  been  before  the  king,  and  there 
had  denounced  him>  and  that  h\a 
life  was  at  stake.  He  immediately 
sent  three  horses  to  the  king,  and 
half  a  piece  of  ootor  to  all  the  chiefs 
present. 

*'  Next  day  the  ambassadors  of 
Gioclia  came  together  ^iih  the  am- 
bassadors of  Tiguing-coro.  The 
day  after  the  king  went  tp  Impeba- 
ra.  I  next  day  went  to  meet  him 
there.  Afier  staying  there  nine 
days,  and  hearing  nothing,  I  was 
much  displeased  3  some  one  went  to 
the  king,  and  told  him  that  I  was 
angry,  and  was  about  to  depart. 
He  sent  to  tell  me  he  was  going 
(o  £anangcoro,  and  that  I  should 
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go  witd  him;  he  did  depart  from 
saDangcoro^  but  I  staid;  he  sent 
me  a  courier  to  order  me  near  him. 
I  went  to  fianangcoroj  and  kxlged 
^  with  Inche,  the  kiog's  slave  and 
GODfide&r.  The  motive  of  the  king's 
jouroej  was  to  see  one  of  bis  chil* 
dren.  He  has  sisr  now  living :  and 
three  he  had  destroyed.  The  cus- 
tom is  when  a  male  child  of  the 
king's  wives  is  born  on  a  Friday, 
that  the  throat  should  be  eut; 
which  is  done  immediately.  The 
king  sent  for  me.  I  went  to  him 
at  ten  A.  M. ;  he  ordered  part  of  the 
presents  to  be  brought  before  him  ; 
which  was  done,  and  among  which 
were  the  hogs.  They  were  left 
loose  before  him  and  pleased  him 
much. 

"  On  the  next  day  (Friday)  he 

?;ave  me  a  canoe  with  three  hands 
fishermen),  and  I  departed  on  my 
voyage  after  Mr.  Park  the  follow- 
ing  tide;  we  passed  ten  villages, 
and  arrived  at  supper  time  at  San- 
sanding,  where  we  slept ;  departed 
by  land  at  three  P.  M.  and  arrived 
"  at  sunset  at  Madina,  and  lodged 
with  Alihou.  -  I  found  there  Amadi 
fatouma,  the  very  guide  I  had  re- 
commended to  Mr.  Park,  and  who 
went  with  him  on  bis  voyage  from 
Sansanding.  1  sent  for  him ;  he 
catQe  immediately.  I  demanded  of 
him  a  faithful  account  of  what  had 
happened  to  Mr.  Park.  '  On  seeing 
me,  and  hearing  me  mention  Mr. 
Park,  be  began  to  weep ;  and  his 
first  words  ^cre,  *^  Tbcy  are  all 
dead."  I  said,  "  I  am  come  to  see 
aOer  you,  and  intended  to  look 
every  way  for  you,  to  know  the 
truth  from  your  own  moutb,  how 
they  died.**  He  said  that  they  were 
lost  for  ever,  and  it  was  useless  to 
make  any  further  enquiry  after 
them;  for  to  lodk'  after  what  was 
irrecoverably  lost^  was  losing  time 


to  no  purpose.  I  told  him  I 
going  back  to  Sansan<tiag,  and  re- 
guested  he  would  come  the  oext 
At^y  there  to  meet  me,  to  which  he 
agreed.  I  went  to  Sansanding  and 
slept  there ;  next  day  I  sent  back 
the  canoe  to  Impebera.  Amedt 
fatouma  came  at  the  appointed  time 
to  meet  me,  being  the  21st  day  of 
the  moon.  I  desired  he  would  let 
me  know  what  passed  to  his  know- 
ledge. coBcemiog  Mr.  Park. 


Amadi  fatovma*s  Journai.. 

"  We  departed  firom  Sansanding 
in  a  canoe  the  ayth  day  of  the 
moon,  and  went  in  two  days  to 
Sellee,  where  Mr.  Park  ended  bis 
first  voyage.  Mr.  Park  bought  a 
slave  to  help  him  in  the  navigation 
of  the  canoe.  There  was  Mr. 
Park,  Marty n,  three  other  white 
men,  thiee  slaves  and  myself  as 
guide  and  interpreter;,  nine  in  nom* 
ber,  to  navigate  the  canoe :  without 
landing  we  bought  the  slave.  We 
went  in  two  da3r8  to  Ginne.  We 
gave  the  chief  one  piece  of  baft 
and  went  on.  In  passing  Sibby, 
three  canoes  oame  after  us,  armed 
with  pikes,  lancet,  bows  and  arrows, 
&c.  but  no  fire-arms.  Being  sure 
of  their  hostile  intentions,  we  or* 
dered  them  to  go  back ;  but  to  no 
effect ;  and  were  obliged  to  repulse 
them  by  force.  Passed  on;  we 
passed  Rakbara;  three  came  up  to 
stop  our  passage,  which  we  repelled 
by  force.  On  passing  Tombuctoo 
we  were  again  attacked  by  three 
canoes ;  which  we  beat  ofi^,  always 
killing  many  of  the  natives.  On 
passing  Gouroomo  seven  canoes 
came  after  us ;  which  we  likewise 
beat  off.  We  lost  one  white  man 
by  sickness ;  we  were  reduced  to 
~  eight 
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ekjbt  haodi)  having  each  of  qs 
^ceo  muskets,  always  in  order  and 
ready  for  action.  Passed  by  a  y'lU . 
If^  (of  which  I  ba^c  forgotten  the 
nasne),  the  residence  of  king  Go- 
toijege;  after  passing  which  we 
count^  sixty  canoes  coming  after 
x»,  which  we  repulsed,  and  killed 
a  great  number  of  men.  Seeing  so 
many  men  killed,  and  our  superior 
rity  over  them,  I  took  hold  of  Mar- 
tyn's  hand,  saying,  "  Martyn,  let 
us  cease  firing  -,  for  we  have  killed 
too  many  already  ,**  on  which  Mar- 
^n  wanted  to  kill  me,  had  not  Mr. 
Park  interfered.  After  passing  Go- 
toijege  a  long  way,  we  met  a  very 
strong  army  on  one  side  of  the 
river ;  composed  of  the  Foul  na- 
tion ;  they  had  no  beasts  of  any 
kind.  Wc  passed  on*  the  other 
side  and  went  on  without  hostili- 
ties. 

"  On  going  along  we  strack  on 
the  rocks.  An  hippopotamus  rose 
near  us,  and  had  nearly  overset  the 
canoe  -,  we  fired  on  the  animal  and 
drove  it  away.  After  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  we  got  off  the  canoe 
without  any  material  danger.  We 
came  to  an  anchor  before  Kaffo, 
and  passed  the  day  there.  We  had 
in  the  canoe  before  we  departed 
from  Sansanding,  a  very  large 
stock  of  provisions,  salted  and  fresh 
of  all  kinds  3  whiph  enabled  us  to 
go  along  without  stopping  at  any 
place,  tor  fear  of  accident.  The 
canoe  was  large  enough  to  contain 
with  ease  one  hundred  and  twenty 
people.  In  the  evening  we  started 
and  came  to  before  an  Island ;  we 
aaw  on  shore  a  great  quantity  of 
hippopotami ;  on  our  approach  they 
went  into  the  water  in  such  confu- 
sion, that  they  almost  upset  our 
capoe.  We  passed  the  island  and 
failed.  In  the  morning  three  ca« 
Qpei  feom  Kaffo  came  after  us. 


which  we  beat  off.  We  came  to 
near  a  small  island,  and  saw  some 
of  the  natives  4  I  was  sent  oh 
shore  to  buy  some  milk.  When  I 
got  among  them  I  saw  two  caooea 
go  on  board  to  sell  fresh  provisions, 
such  as  fowlsj  rice,  ice.  One  of 
the  natives  wanted  to  kill  me  3  at 
last  he  took  hold  of  me,  and  said  I 
was  his  prisoner.  Mr.  Park  seeing 
what  was  passing  on  sbore^  sus- 
pected the  truth.  He  stopped  the 
two  canoes  and  people,  telling  the 
people  belonging  to  them,  that  if 
they  should  kill  me,  or  keep  me 
prisoner  on  shore,  he  would  kill 
them  all  and  carry  their  canoes 
away  with  him.  Those  on  shore 
suspecting  Mr.  Park's  intentioos, 
sent  me  oflf  in  another  canoe  on 
board)  they  were  then  released* 
After  which  we  bought  some  pro- 
visions from  them,  and  made  them* 
some  presents. 

•'  A  short  time  after  our  depar- 
ture^ twenty  canoes  came  afler  ua 
from  the  same  places  on  comin£ 
near,  they  hailed  and  said,  "  Amam 
fatouma,  how  can  you  pass  through 
our  country  without  giving  us  any 
thing?"  I  mentioned  what  they 
had  said  to  Mr.  Park  ;  and  he  gave 
them  a  few  grains  of  amber  and 
some  trinkets,  and  they  went  back 
peaceably.  Oncoming  to  a  shal-i 
low  part  of  the  river,  we  saw  on 
the  shore  a  great  many  men  sitting 
down  3  coming  nearer  to  them  the]^ 
stood  up  i  we  presented  our  muskets 
to  them,  which  made  them  run  off 
lo  the  interior.  (A  little  farther  oi; 
we  came  to  a  very  difficult  passagev 
The  rocks  had  t>arred  the  river  ^ 
but  three  passages  were  still  open 
between  them.  On  coming  near 
one  of  them^  we  discovered  the 
same  people  again,  standing  on  the 
top  of  a  large  rock;  which  caused 
great  uncasineia  to  us,  espedally  to 

me. 
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mc,  and  I  seriously  promised  never 
to  pass  there  again  without  making 
con^iderabl eschar  i tabic  doi  ations  to 
the  poor.  We  returned  and  went 
to  a  pass  of  less  danger,  where  we 
passed  unmolested. 

*^  We  came  to  before  Carmasse, 
and  gave  the  chief  one  piece  of 
baft.  We  went  on  and  anchored 
before  Gourroon.  Mr.  Park  sent 
lyie  on  shore  with  forty  thousand 
cowries  to  buy  provisions.  I  ^tent 
and  bought  rice,  onions,  fowls, 
milk,  &c,  and  departed  late  in  the 
evening.  Ihe  chief  of  the  village 
acnt  a  canoe  after  us,  to  let  us  know 
of  a  large  army  encamped  on  the 
top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  wait- 
ing for  us ;  and  that  we  had  better 
return,'  or  be  on  our  guard.  We 
Immediately  came  to  an  « anchor, 
and  spent  there  the  rest  of  tlic  day, 
and  all  the  night.  We  started  in 
the  morning  ;  on  passing  the  above« 
mentioned  mountain,  we  saw  the 
army,  composed  of  Moors,  with 
horses  and  camels  j  but  without 
any  fire-arms.  As  they  said  no- 
thing to  us,  we  passed  on  quietly, 
and  entered  the  country  of  Haoussa, 
and  came  to  .an  anchor.  Mr.  Park 
•aid  to  mc,  •*  Now,  Amadi,  you 
are  at  the  end  of  your  journey  j 
I  engaged  you  to  conduct  roe 
herfe  5  you  arc  going  to  leave  me, 
but  before  you  go,  you  must  give 
nic  the  names  ot  the  necessaries  of 
life,  &c.  in  the  language  of  the 
countries  through  which  lam'gping 
to  pass}^"  to  which  I  agreed,  and 
we  spent  two  days  together  about 
it,  without  landing.  During  our 
voyage  I  was  ihe  only  one  who  had 
landed.  We  departed  and  arrived 
at  Yaour. 

"I  was  sent  on  shore  the  next 
morning  with  a  musket  and  a  sabre, 
to  carry  the  chief  of  the  village, 
alse  with  three  pieces  of  white  bait 


for  distribution.  I  went  and  gave 
the  chict*  his  present :  I  also  gavs 
one  piece  to  Alhagi,  one  to  Alhagi- 
biron,  and  the  other  to  a*  prison 
whose  name  I  forget/ all  Marabous. 
The  chief  gave  us  a  bullock,  a 
sheep,  three  jars  of  honey,  and  foar 
nien*s  loads  of  rice.  Mr.  Park  garc 
me  seven  thousand  cowries,  and  or- 
dered me  to  buy  provisions,  which 
I  did  5  he  told  me  to  go  to  the 
chief  and  give  him  five  silver  rings, 
some  powder  and  flints,  and  tetl 
him  that  these  presents  were  gi»en 
to  the  king  by  the  white  men,  who 
were  taking  leave  of  him  before 
they  went  away.  After  the  chief 
bad  received  ifecse  things,  be  en- 
quired if  the  white  men  intended 
to  come  back.  Mr.  Park  being  in- 
formed of  this  enquiry,  replied  thit 
he  could  not  return  any  more.  Mr. 
Park  had  paid  me  for  roy  voyage 
before  we  left  Sansanding:  Itti<J 
to  him,  *•  I  agreed  to  car7  yoo 
into  the  kingdom  of  Haoussa  j  we 
are  now  in  Haoussa.  I  bare  ful- 
filled my  engagcnjents  with  jcfid  ',  I 
am  therefore  going  to  Icarc  yon 
here  and  return." 

**  Next  day  (Saturday)  Mr.  Park 
departed,  and  1  slept  in  tbe  village 
(Yaour).  Next  morning,  I  went 
to  the  king  to  pay  my  rc«pcct$  to 
him  5  on  entering  the  boose  I  foand 
two  men  who  came  on  horseback; 
they  were  sent  by  the  chief  a 
Yaour.  They  said  to  the  king,  *'  ▼« 
are  sent  by  the  chief  of  Y»o(a 
to  let  you  know  that  the  white  rocn 
went  away,  without  giving  you  ^ 
him  (the  chief)  any  thing,-  ih? 
have  a  great  many  things  with 
them,  and  we  have  received  nothing 
from  them ;  and  this  Anladou  »• 
touma  now  before  you  is  a  bad  m«D, 
and  has  likewise  made  a  fool  ot 
you  both."  The  king  immediately 
ordered  mo   to  be  put  in  ''•.^ 
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wbich   was  accordingly  done,  and 
every  thing  I  bad  taken  from  me; 
fionae  were  for  killing  me^  and  some 
for  preserving  my  life.     The  next 
OQorntng    early  tbet  king  Sent  an 
arm/  to  a  village  called  Boussa  near 
the  rrver  side.     There  is  brfore  this 
village    a    roc)^   across    the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river.     One  part  of 
the  rocks  is  very  high ;  there  is  a 
large  opening  in  that  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  door,  which  is  the  only 
passage  for  the  water  to  pass  through ; 
the  tfde  current  i«  here  very  strong. 
This  army  went  and  took  possession 
of  the  top  sOf  this  opening.    Mr. 
Park  came  there  after  the  army  had 
pothfd   itself;    he  nevertheless  at- 
tpoopted  to  pass.    The  people  began 
to    attack   bim,    throwing    lances, 
pikes,  arrows  aiid  stones.    Mr.  Park 
defended  himself  for  a  long  time; 
two  of  his  slaves  at  the  stern  of  tbe 
canoe   were    killed ;     they    threw 
every  thing  they  had  in  the  canoe 
into  the  river,  and  kept  firing ;  but 
being  overpowered  by  numbers  and 
fatigue,  and  unable  to  keep  up  the 
canoe  against  the  current,  and  no 
probability  of  escaping,  Mr.  Park 
took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men, 
and  jumped  into  the  water ;  Mar- 
ty n  did  the  same,  and  they  were 
drowned  in  the  stream  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape.     The  only  «»lave  re- 
maining in   the  boat,   seeing   the 
natives  persist  in  throwing  weapons 
at  the  canoe  without  ceasing,  stood 
up  and  said  to  them,  *'  Stop  throw- 
ing now,  you  see  nothing  in  tbe 
canoe,    and    nobody    but    myself, 
therefore  cease.     Take  me  and  the 
canoe,  bat  don't  kill    me."     Tbey 
took   posses>iion  of  the   canoe  and 
the  man,  and  carried  tbem  to  the 
kinz. 

"I  was  kept  in  irons  three 
months;  the  king  released  me  and 
gave  me  k  flave  (woman).    I  im- 


mediately went  to  the  slave  taken 
in  the  canoe,  who  told  me  in  what 
manner  Mr.  Park  and  all  of  them 
had  died,  and  what  I  have  related 
above.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  sijre 
nothing  had  been  found  in  the 
canoe  after  its  capture;  he  said 
that  nothing  remained  in  the  canoe 
but  himself  and  a  sword-belt.  I 
asked  him  where  the  sword-belt 
wds  ;  he  said  the  king  took  it,  and 
had  made  a  girth  for  his  horse 
with  it.'* 
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"  I  immediately  sent  a  Poule  to 
Yaour  to  get  me  the  belt  by  any 
means  and  at  any  price,  and  any 
thing  else  he  could  discover  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Park.  1  left  Madina  and 
went  to  Sansanding,  and  from 
thence  to  Sego.  On  my  arrival  I 
went  to  Dacha,  the  king,  and  re- 
lated to  him  the  aboVe  facts.  He 
said  he  would  have  gone  himself  to 
destroy  that  country,  if  it  had  not 
been  so  far.  He  g:Uhered  an  army 
and  went  with  it  to  Banangcoro.  ,  I 
followed  him  there.  He  ordered 
the  army  to  go  and  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  Haoussa.  The  army 
went  away,  pa§sed  Tombuctoo  a 
long  way,  and  made  a  halt  at 
Sacha;  and  dispatched  a  courier 
back  to  the  king,  to  let  him  know 
where  tbey  were,  and  that  Haoussa 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  for  an 
army  to  go,  without  running  maily 
dangers  of  all  kinds.  The  king 
ordered  tbem  to  go  to  Massioa,  a 
small  country  belonging  to  the 
Poule  nation,  to  take  away  all  the 
Poules*  cattle,  and  return.  .  They 
did  so,  and  brought  with  them  a 
great  many  cattle.    The  vanguard 
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catBG  ynth  the  cattle  after  a  vojrage 
of  three  montbs;  and  the  army 
oame  one  month  afler^  which  made 
/our  months  they  had  been  oat. 
The  king  was  much  displeased  with 
the  chiefs*  conduct,  and  wanted  to 
punish  them  for  not  going  where 
fae  sent  them^  but  they  obserred 
Chat  they  went  as  far  as  they  pos- 
sibly codd  3  that  the  distance  was 
too  great  and  would  have  destroyed 
an  army;  and  that  prudence  and 
the  hardships  they  had  already  sus- 
tained, had  dictated  the  necessity 
of  returning^  though  very  contrary 
to  their  iadinalions.  We  all  re- 
turned to  Sego. 

''  I  went  back  to  Sanianding  and 
staid  there,  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Poule  I  had  sent  to  Yaour. 
Four  months  after  he  came  back, 
having  been  eight  months  on  his 
voyage,  and  having  suffered  greatly. 
He  brought  me  the  belt ;  and  said 
that  be  had  bribed  a  young  slave 
girl  belonging  to  the  king,  who  had 
stolen  it  from  him  3  and  that  be 
could  not  get  any  thing  m6re,  as 
nothing  else  was  to  be  found  which 
had  belonged  to  Itfr.  Park  or  his 
companions. 

**  I  went  to  Sego  and  informed 
(he  king  of  what  I  had  got  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Park,  and  that  I  was 
l^oing  to  Senegal  immediately.  The 
"king  was  desirous  that  I  Should 
spend  the  rainy  season  with  him. 
1  said  I  could  not  stay  3  as  the  ob- 
ject of  my  mission  was  attained,  I 
wished  to  go  as  soon  as  possible. 
Amadi  fotouma  being  a^good,  ho« 
nest,  and  uprtgbt  man,  I  had  placed 
him  with  Mr.  Park  3  what  he  re- 


lated to  me  being  on  Ms  iMtii, 
having  no  interest,  nor  any  hopetf 
of  reward  whalster :  nothing  fe- 
maining  of  Mr.  Park  or  his  erods  1 
the  relatioas  of  several  traydkn 
who  had  passed  the  same  coantry, 
agreeing  with  Amadou's  JoPiiraali 
being  certmn  cf  the  truth  of  wlHt 
he  had  said,  and  of  the  daogers  I 
should  have  nm  to  no  purpose  in 
such  a  distant  part  3  all  these  lea* 
sons  induced  me  to  proceed' no  hr^ 
ther.  After  obtaining  the  bdt,  I 
drought  it  best  to  return  to  Se« 
negal. 

Further  IntelHgmee  fr^m  hnan. 

"  Isaaco  says  that  Mr.  Parle  give 
him  his  papers  to  carry  to  Gambia 
to  Robert  Amsley,  with  an  orte 
on  Robert  Ainsley  for  ten  ban. 
That  Mr.  P^rk  went  away  from 
Sansanding  with  AmacHfatoama,  in 
his  presence  3  that  he  camsot  t^ 

Precisely  the  date,  hat  that  Mr. 
ark  died  four  months  after  kts  de- 
parture from  Sansanding,  which 
date  may  be  nearly  tslken  from  the 
date  of  Mr.  Park*s  papen  brought 
by  him  (Isaaco)  to  Robert  Ain£y. 
That  Mr.  Park  had  lost  all  bis 
companions  but  four  men.  He  ar- 
rived at  Foolah  Dougou  with  thhty- 
three  white  men,  8M  from  FoolSh 
Dougou  to  Sego  (which  was  eigkt 
days  march,  but  which  is  generdly 
performed  in  three  days  by  a  aegie) 
tliey  lost  twenty-six  men  tiy  rains, 
the  damps,  &c.  Mr.  Park  went 
away  from  Sansanding,  with  fottr 
men,  and  he  himself  mdung^fe.** 
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DsstKlfTIOir   OP  TOAKNIKA. 

[From  Dr.  Hollakd's  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Islands.^ 


•*TOANNINA  thoagh  an  inland 
X  city>  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, has  long  had  much  commercial 
Importance  $  and  the  traveller  will 
be  surprised  to  find  here,  merchants 
vrho  have  large  connections,  not 


tlie  latter,  extending  their  concernft 
tnnch  more  variously  than  could  be 
done  in  Turkey  alone. 

*^  This  description  is  entirely  ap« 
piicable  to  the  commerce  of  loan* 
nina.    Many  of  the  merchants  htvt 


only  with  the  different   parts  of  "liave  extensive  continental  contxec- 
Turkey,  but  alsowith  Germany,    tions,  which  are  often  family  ones 


'Italy,  and  Rassia.  The  direct  traffic, 
indeed,  through  loannina  is  small, 
compared  with  that  in  which  the 
Orfceks  of  tbe  place  are  engaged, 
through  therr connections  in  foieign 
countries.     The  general  origin  and 
nature  of  these  connections  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The?  ac- 
tive spirit  of  the  Greeks,  deprived 
in  great  measure  of  political  or  na- 
tional objects,  has  taken  a  general 
direcfion  towards  commerce.    But, 
fettered  in  this  respect  also,  by  their 
condition  on  the  continentof  Greece, 
they  emigrate  in  considerable  num- 
Yttn     to    the    adjacent    countries, 
where  their  activity  can  have  more 
scope  in  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment.   Some  branches  of  the  mi- 
grating families,  however,  are  al- 
ways left  in  Turkey,  either  from 
necessity,   firom  the  possession  of 
property  in  the  country  j  or  from 
the  convenience  to  both  parties  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view.    Thus 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  exte- 
rior trade  of  Turkey,  in  {he  ex- 
change of  o^mmodities,  is  carried 
on  by  Greek  houses,  which  have  re- 
sidents at  home,  and  branches  in 
naridtls  cities  of  Europe,  mutually 
aiding  each  other  ^  and  by  means  of 


likewise.  An  instance  at  this  time 
occurs  to  me  of  a  Greek  family, 
with  which  I  was  intimate,  where, 
of  four  brothers,  one  was  settled  at 
loannina,  another  at  Mosopw,  a 
third  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
fourth  in  some  part  of  Germany  ; 
all  connected  together  in  their  con- 
cerns. Many  other  example!  of  tbe 
aame  kind  incidentally  came  to  itly 
knowledge.  A  circumstance  tend- 
ing to  maintain  this  foreign  relation, 
besides  tbe  interests  which  are  often 
answered  by  it,  is  the  system  of  Ali 
Pasha,  never  to  allow  a  family  to 
quit  his  territory,  unless  leaving  be- 
hind some  principal  members  of  it, 
and  their  property  also,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  iheir  final  return.  This 
method  of  preventing  emigration 
has  the  effect  of  retaining  in  loan- 
nina branches  of  all  the  ancient  fa- 
milies of  the  place,  and  thereby  of 
keeping  up  commercial  connections, 
whicli  otherwise  might  be  trans/ej:- 
red  elsewhere. 

"  Most  of  the  merchants  here 
are  men  who  have  travelled  much 
in  Europe,  are  well  instructed  In 
European  habits,  and  speak  several 
of  the  continental  languages.  Their 
principal  connections  arc  with  Ger- 
many 
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waanj  and  Russiii,  tn  iatercourse 
which  has  been  maintained  for  a 
long  period.  The  port  of  Trieste 
has  generally  been  a  great  channel 
of  Greek  trade^  and  many  Greek 
houses  are  established  there,  with 
relation  to  other  houses  in  Viennai 
Letpsic,  and  various  places  in  the 
interior  of  Germany.  The  connec- 
tion with  Russia  depends  partly  up- 
Qn  the  relative  situation  of  Greece; 
in  some  degree  perhaps  on  the  si- 
milarity of  religion,  and  the  political 
relation  which  Riissia  has  had  at 
times  with  this  people.  The  principal 
branches  of  several  loannina  houses 
resided  ^t  Moscow  previously  to  the 
.destruction  of  that  capital,  and  pro* 
bably  have  since  resumed  their  si- 
tuation. A  large  amount  of  Greek 
property  was  lodged  in  the  bank 
there,  including  the  funds  of  seve- 
ral public  institutions,  schools,  &c. 
We  were  in  loannina  at  the  time 
the  news  of  the  burning  of  Moscow 
arrived ;  and  living  chiefly  among 
merchants,  could  judge  of  the  great 
sensation  this  event  excited  among 
them.  The  losses  sustained  by  some 
individuals  in  the  destruction  of 
thci,r  magazines  were  very  great ; 
and  loannes  Mela,  the  young  Greek 
already  mentioned,  estimated  his  at 
some  thousand  pounds.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  afterwards  learning 
that  it  was  less  than  he  at  (irst  sup- 
posed. 

*'  A  considerable  part  of  the  cot- 
tons and  cotton  yarns  of  Thessaly, 
as  well  as  the  coarse  woollen  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  have  gene- 
rally been  transmitted  through  loan- 
nina for  exportation  to  Italy  and 
Germany.  Of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  impediments  to  trade  on  this 
side,  a  large  proportion  of  these  cot- 
tons has  b^o  forwarded  by  overland 
carriage,  froxn  Salonica  and  other 
places. 


"  Albani,  and  tBe  neigbboarinf 
districts,  are  in  great  measure  so{>« 
plied  with  articles  of  commercial 
demand  through  the  merchants  of 
loannina  >  this  city  therefore  form- 
ing a  depot  of  much  importance  in 
the  country.  The  commerce,  a- 
dapted  to  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lationi  is  of  course  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous kind.  Each  merchant 
pursues  his  trade  in  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles, which  he-obtains  through  his 
connections  in  Germany  and  Italy  } 
or  latterly,  to  a  greater  extent  per- 
haps from  the  island  of  Malta.  Tht 
nature  of  these  imports  I  have  de- 
tailed in  speaking  of  the  commerce 
of  the  gulph.of  Arta,  which  is  in 
fact  intermediate  to  that  of  Tbanoi- 
na.  There  is  a  sort  of  fair  held  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  cvcnr 
autumn,  which  collects  many  people 
from  the  different  districts  of  the 
country ;  and  here  the  various  im- 
ported goods,  which  pass  through 
the  merchants  of  loannina,  are  dis- 
posed of  in  retail  to  a  large  amount. 
-  The  general  export  trade  of  Al- 
bania, consisting  of  grain,  limber, 
tobacco,  wool,  oil,  &c.  is  conducted 
in  part  by  the  loannina  merchants, 
in  connection  with  their^  import 
trade.  Of  grain  the  vizier  himself 
is  the  greatest  monopolist  for  expor- 
tation. The  plains,  adjoining  the 
city,  are  rich  in  their  produce  of 
wheat  and  maize,  which  are  sent 
down  to  bjs  shipped  at  Salaora.  Tfce 
tobacco  grown  in  this  and  other  dis- 
tricts further  to  the  north,  is  chiefiy 
collected  at  loannina  for  export,  and 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  forms 
a  commercial  article  of  some  va- 
lue. 

"The  Greeks  of  loannina  are  ce- 
lebrated among  their  country nacn 
for  their  literary  habits,  and  uti^rs- 
tionably  merit  the  repute  they  have 
obtained  from  this  sooree.  The  It- 
teratdre 
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leratare  of  the  place  is  intimately 
connected  with,  and  depending  up- 
on its  commercial  character.     The 
wealth  acquired  by  many  of  the  in- 
habitants gives  them  the  means  of 
adopting  such  pursuits  themselves, 
or    encouraging    them    in    others. 
Thfcir  connections  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  frequent  residence  in  these 
countries,  lend  further  to  create  ha- 
bits of  this  kind,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  those  materials  for  li- 
terary progress,  which  ^would   be 
wanting  in  their  own  country.     At 
the  present  time,  nearly  two  thirds 
of  tne  modern  Greek  publications 
are  translations  of  European  works  j 
and  whatever  may   be  said  of  the 
powers  of  undirected  genius,  it  is 
certainly  better  that  for  some  time 
it  should  continue  to  be  so.     Such 
translations  are  often  both  suggested 
and  executed  abroad,  and  the  presses 
at  Venice,  Vienna,    Leipsic,    Mos- 
cow, and  Paris,  are  all  made  sub- 
servient to  the  active   industry  of 
these  people  in  forwarding  the  lite- 
rature of  their  country.  The  exten- 
sive traffic  of  the  Greeks  of  loan- 
nina  is  further  a  means  of  rendering 
this  city  a  sort  of  mart  for  books, 
which  are  brought  hither  from  the 
continent  when  printed;  and  from 
this  point  diffused  over  other  parts 
of  Greece.    At  the  dogana  of  Area, 
I  have  seen  numerous  packages  of 
books  on  their  way  to  loannina,  and 
in  the  city  itself  there  are  several 
shops,  which  have  long  been  known 
for  tlieir  extensive  dealings  in  this 
branch  of  business. 
^  "  There  arc  two  academies  in  the 
city;  at  which,  in  sequel  to  each 
other,  the  greater  part  of  the  young 
Greeks  at  loannina  are  instructed. 
The  Gymnasium,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  of  Athanasias  Psalida,  ranks 
as  the  first  of  these  j  and  has  ac- 
quired some  reputation  from    the 
1815. 


character  of  the  master  himself,  who 
IS  considered  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  literature  of  modern  Greece.    It 
is  true'  that  there  are  others  who 
have   written   more;     but    Psalidn 
has  travelled   much,    is   master  of 
many   languages,  a   good  classical 
scholar,    a   sharp  sighted   critic,    a 
poet,   and  versed  besides  in  various 
parts  of  the  literature  and  science 
of  European  nations.     His  only  a- 
vowed  work,  as  far  as  I  know,  ts 
one  intitled,  "True  Happiness,  or 
the  Basis  of  all  Religious  Worship," 
in  which  a  general  (one  of  sceptical 
opinion  is  the  predominant  feature. 
He  is  the  author  also,  but  anony- 
mously,  of  a  singular  ^rompoand  of 
pro«e    and    poetry,    called   *E^(vlOf 
AiroTsXBc-iLxra,,  printed  at  Vienna  m 
1 792  ;   and  probably  may  hate  par- 
taken iir  oth6r  works  with  which  I 
am  unacquainted.    The~  funds  of  the 
academy  which  Psalida  superintends, 
are"  lodged  in  the  bank  of  Moscow. 
He  has  a  great  number  of  public 
pupils,  whom  he  instructs  not  only 
in  the  languages,  but  also  in  histo- 
^y*  geography,  and  various  branches 
of  general  philosophy.     He  has  one 
or  two  assistants  in  his  labours;  but 
it  is  the  reputation  of  his  own  name 
which  maiiilains  the  character  of  the 
school. 

*'  The  other  academy  of  loannina 
is  one  of  tower  stamp,  and  devoted 
to  a  younger  class  of  scholars.  It 
is  conducted  at  present  by  an  elder- 
ly Greek,  of  the  name  of  Valano, 
very  respectable  and  industrious, 
but  with  le^s  learning  than  Psalida. 
The  father  of  Valano,  who  preceded 
him  in  this  office,  is  the  author  of 
one  or  two  mathematical  works  of 
some  eminence  in  the  country.  The 
school  is  supported  in  grrat  part  b^ 
the  noble  benefactions  of  the  Zosi- 
mades,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
wealthy  of  the  modern  Greek  fami- 
/  lies. 
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liesi  Two  of  ihe  brothers  of  2kwi-F 
ma  are  resident  ia'ltaly,  a  third  to 
Russia.  I  have  learnt  that  the  sums 
they  annually  transmit  to  [onnntna, 
in  the  form  of  books,  or  lunds  for 
the  school,  and  of  other  literary  be- 
ncfactiou9,do  not  fall  short  of  20.000 
piastres.  This  is  a  splendid  instance 
of  genuine  and  well-directed  pa- 
triotism: 

"  Among  the  principal  Greek 
families  of  loannina,  there  are  some 
which  have  do  immediate  connec- 
tion with  trade,  but  live  upon  the 
property  they  inherit  from  their  an- 
chors* or  what  has  been  more  re- 
cently derived  from  commerce.  This 
was  the  case  with  oqr  host  Metzou^ 
who  has  an  independent  property, 
chieHy  iu  land,  amounting  in  £n- 

flish  money  to  about  1,000/.  a-year. 
»veo  without  the  exterior  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, family  antiquity  and  con- 
nections have  n  good  deal  of  weight 
here,  and  procure  respect  independ- 
ently of  mere  wealth. 

"  The  manner  of  living  among 
the  Greeks  of  loannioa  is  on  the 
whole  very  uniform,  and  rendered 
.more  so  than  it  might  otherwise  be, 
by  the  political  pressure  under  which 
tfaeyaU  bend.  Though  the  same 
circumstance  has  its  efiect  in  limit- 
ing ^the  extent  and  enjoyments  of 
society,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that 
in  this  city  there  is  much  social  in- 
tercourse of  a  pleasant  kind,  at  least 
.equal  in  its  merits  to  any  that  I  have 
found  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Sicily  ; 
and  superior  certainly  to  what  will 
be  met  with  elsewhere  in  Greece. 
The  vivacity  of  the  Greeks  always 
gives  character  to  their  soqiety ;  and 
in  loannitia  this  is  aided  by  the  in- 
telligence and  acquirements  they 
have' derived  from  European  inter- 
course. There  will  be  found  here, 
however,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
a  great  disparity  in  this  respect  be- 


tween the  sexes,  whidi  .indeed  may 
be.  easily  explained  by  the  relative 
circumstances  of  each.  Even  in  the 
ancient  times  of  the  country,  this 
disparity  appears  to  have  existed  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
have  been  maintained  or  increased 
by  the  influence  of  Turkish  usages, 
operating  opon  a  subjected  people. 
The  Grecian  females  *of  the  higher 
class  can  scarcely  be  said  to  receive 
aiYy  education,  except  such  as  may  . 
casually  be  derived  firom  their   do- 
mestic associates  of  the  other  ^ex. 
They  have  none  of  the  advantages 
which  the  men  obtain  from  travel, 
but  are  secluded  in  great  measaie 
from  admixture    with  the  world, 
and  seldom  leave  the  galleries  or 
apartments  of  their  own  houses,  bat 
when  going  to  attend  the  services  of 
the  church,  or  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  the  warm  baths.    Custom  has 
gone  yet  further,  in  denying  to  a 
betrothed  couple  the  privilege  of 
seeing  each  other  till  the  moment 
of  marriage, — a  usage  which  may 
be    supposed    peculiarly   iojarious 
to  the  female  party  ;'  and  which, 
though  often  infringed  opon,  yet, 
generally  speaking,    is  maintained 
with  strictness  by  all  the  orthodox 
Greek  families.    I  have  known  an 
instance  where  an  excellent  young 
man,  who  had  travelled  much  and 
gained  many  accomplishments^  was 
ardently  desirous  of  seeing  and  in- 
structing  himself  the  young  girl  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed  from  laait- 
ly  considerations.   The  thing,  bow- 
ever,  was  impossible.    Her  family 
warmly   opposed  the  desire;    and 
the  moment  the  lover  was  known 
to  be  approaching  the  house,  she 
was  hurried  away  to  an  apartment 
where  she  might  be  secluded  from 
his  sight.    In  another  instance  I  was 
present  at  a  Greek  marriage,  where 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  actu- 
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ally  noivtr  met  b^oret    The  lady 
indeed  *'  tliougbt  she  had  seen  her 
liii&hand  once  in  the  church,  but  was 
not  certain  if  it  were  really  the  same  • 
person.** 

*'  The  Greek  women  are  [parried 
-when  Very  young,  a  circumstance 
-which  further  intercepts  any  thing 
like  education  ^in  earJy  life.  I  have 
known  girls  betrothed  when  not 
more  than  ten  or  eleven  ;  and  they 
are  frequently  married  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  these  coun- 
tries, as  is  well  known,  human  life 
n  some  steps  before-hand  in  its  pro- 
gress to  maturity  $  is  earlier  also  in 
the  commencement  of  decay.  Little 
cause  have  we  to  envy  a  clithate 
which  shortens  the  bloom  of  youth, 
^nd  the  beauty  of  adult  a^e^  takes 
from  the  period  of  mental  educa- 
tion, and  thereby  renders  the  long 
latter  stage 'of  life  more  burdensome 
in  itself,  and  less  graceful  and  dig- 
nified in  the  eyes  of  others.  The 
dependence  and  inferiority  of  wo- 
men in  the  east,  whatever  are  its 
other  causes,  may  certainly  be  at- 
tributed in  great  part  to  that  diffe- 
rent proportion  in  the  stages  of  life, 
whicfr  makes  them  for  a  few  years 
t4ie  play-tbing)s  of  mao,  afterwards 
the  subjects  of  his  contempt  and 
disregard. 

*^  The  effect  of  these  circum- 
stances is  distinctly  marked  in  the 
Greek  women,  notwithstanding  a 
grace,  or  even  refinement  of  man- 
ner, which  gires  for  the  \\me  a 
sanction  to  the  want  of  other  accom- 
plishments. Their  conversation, 
though  generally  lively,  yet  is  defi- 
cient-m  variety;  they  read  bnt  lit- 
tle, and  are  affected  with  many  su- 
perstitious feelings  and  practic^s. 
There  is  an  air  of  indolence  in  the 
carriage  of  a  Greeki  lady,  which, 
thongn  alluring  perhaps  to  the 
ftraujger  kom  attitude,  dress,  and  a 


reference  to  orifentai  caitom»  would 
soon  lose  its  charm' in  theiatigiie 
of  aniformity.  All  the  movements 
are  slow  and  languid,  and  the  oc* 
cupations  which  occur  are  performed 
with  a  sort  of  listlessness.  that  seems 
ever  passipg  again  into  a  state  of 
inaction.  Yet  it. roust  be  allowed, 
that  there  is  in  these  women  a  femi>>. 
nine  softness  of  manner,  which  wins 
adnairation  ;  as  there  is  also  in  their 
habit  and  style  of  dref s,  something 
which  gains  upon  the  fancy,  in  its 
relation  to  the  costume  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  east.  Their  address 
is  usually  graceful  and  engaging; 
and  both  in  the  course  of  medical 
practice  and  otherwise,  I  have  met 
with  Greek  females  of  the  higher 
class  at  loannina,  whose  propriety 
of  demeanour  might  have  fitted 
them  for  most  European  circles. 

"  Repressed,  however,  by  the 
customs  and  necessities  already  al« 
luded  to,  they  take  little  more  than 
an  inactive  or  negative  part  in  so- 
ciety.  Though  not  secluded  from 
intercourse  with  the  men  who  visit 
theit  houses,  whether  Greeks  oi;  fo- 
reigners, they  seldom  exchange  vi- 
sits .with  other  families,  or  partake 
in  any  common  social  amusements. 
iTheir  female  friends  they  chiefly  see 
when  at  the  baths  ;  and  this  pro- 
bably forms  an  inducement  to.|Mifts 
more  time  there  than  is  desirable  for 
health,  or  even  for  personal  beauty, 
which  suffers  materially  in  most  in- 
stances from  the  general  relaxation 
of  habit  thus  brought  on.  At  home 
they  are  occupied  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  their  domestic  concerns, 
a  task  rendered  little  laborious  from 
the  greater  simplicity  which  belongs 
to  the  Greek  manner  of  living,  as 
well  as  from  the  numerous  female 
domestics  attached  toaGreek  family . 
In  the  number  of  female  attendant, 
aiidalso  in  the  familiarity  they  main* 
/  3  tain 
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tuin  with  their  tnUtcesses,  maybe 
r^ognized  a  feature  of  the  customs 
of  aocient  Greece,  as  we  have  them 
from  the  dramatic  and  other  writ- 
er. The  nurse,  in  particular,  al- 
ways forms  a  principal  penon  in 
the  household  ;  and  obtains  a  vene- 
ration from  the  family,  which  like- 
wise belonged  to  tbe  ancient  cns- 
tdms  of  the  country.  The  Greek 
Iddyi  with  s«me  of  those  servants  in 
her  tfain,  may  be  seen  at  times 
walking  up  and  down  the  shaded 
galleries  of  the  house;  her  most 
frequent  occupation  that  of  twisting 
silk  thread  5  her  movement  taking 
ab  air  of  indolence  from  the  drag- 
ging walk  which  is  rendered  neces- 
silry  by  the  loose  slippers  she  wears. 
At  other  times,  her  slippers  thrown 
off,  she  is  seen  reclining,  in  the 
manner  of  the  country,  on  the 
c&uches  of  an  inner  apartment ;  the 
rreh  and  ample  drapery  of  her  dress 
il6wing  loosely  around ;  her  com- 
mon employment)  if  she  has  any, 
the  working  of  embroidery,  or 
t'tvisting  of  silk  thread.  Here  she 
generally  receives  any  visitors  who 
may  arrive,  the  master  of  the  house 
at  tbe  same  time  smoking  with  his 
frietods  on  the  adjoining  couches. 

*'  l*he  traveller  who  merely  re- 
side^ at  Athens  may  object  to  this 
picture  of  the  Grecian  women,  as 
eichibtting  greater  social  restraint 
than  that  to  which  they  are  actually 
exposed.  But  it  mnst  be  remarked, 
that  in  Athens  their  situation  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  owitog  in  part 
to  the  predominance  of  the  Greeks 
over  the  Turks  in  this  city;  strlt 
more  to  the  frequent  intercourse 
with  European  travellers  who  visit, 
or  are  resident  in  the  place.  The 
situation  of  the  Athenian  females  is 
one  of  greater  freedom }  and  they 
indulge  in  various  forms  of  amuse- 
ment, which  are  utmost  unknoiva 


in  the  more  ngid  society  of  loan- 

nina. 

*'  A  slight  sketch  of  the  nxanoer 
in  whiph  we  lived,  during  our  resi- 
dence in  the  latter  place,  may  af- 
ford the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the 
domestic  and  social  usages  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  than  could  be  gi- 
ven by  any  general  remarks  on  this 
subject.    Our  host  has  already  beeo 
mentioned  as  a  rban  of  independent 
property,  and  ancient  family .Thongh 
seemingly  fortunate,    however,   in 
external  condition,  a  cast  of  ooelan- 
choly  had  been  given  to  a  miod 
naturally  gentle  and  timid,  by  vari- 
ous occurrences  of  life.     His  father 
had  been  killed  by  tbe  hands  of  a 
Turk ;  he  himself  at  one  time  bad 
felt  his  life  in  danger,  and*  there 
was  obviously  a  sense  of  constant 
apprehension  hanoing  upon  his  spi- 
rits, less  perhaps  for  his  own,  than 
for  the  safety  of  his  family,  t  speak 
it  from  the  experience  of  macb  in- 
tercourse with  him,  when  1  say  that 
I  have  seldom  known  so  generoiis 
and  afiectionate  a  temper,  oc  one 
that  bore  with  such  meekness  the 
burden  that  weighed  upon  his  mind. 
His  wife,  with  more  vivacity  and 
\n\xch  beauty,  had  the  same  excel- 
lent qualities    of  hearty  and  their 
domestic  relations  were  evidently  of 
the  most  exemplary  kind.    Their 
family  consisted  of  two  sons, '  two 
daughters,  and  an  elderly  lady  near- 
ly related  to  our  host.    The  eldest 
daughter,  at  this  time  eleven  years 
old,  was  a  pretty  and  etigaging  girl  $ 
the  boys,  Alexius  and  Stephanos, 
sail  younger,  and  the  most  perfect 
models  of  juvenile  beauty  I  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen  $  the  Grecian 
style  of  countenance  already  formed 
in  both,  and  set  ofi  by  the  open 
f<Mrehead,   and.  by  the    long    hais 
flowing  down  behind  fmoi  under 
the  small  red  cap,  which  is  worn 
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on  the  top  of  tke  bead.  Tbisous- 
torn  of  «baving  tbe  hair  from  the 
forehead'  has  been  ooticed  as  com- 
mon among  all  tbe  Albanian  sol- 
dfers>  and  it  is  in  fact  general  with 
erery  class  throughout  this  country. 
It  may^  I  believe^  be  recognized  as 
the  remnant  of  a  usage  which  was 
not  unknown  in  the  ancient  times 
of  Greece. 

**  The  habitation  of  onr  host  re- 
sembled those  which  are  common 
in  the  country.  Externally  to  the 
street,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  high 
atone  wall,  with  the  summit  of  a 
amall  part  of  the  inner  building. 
Large  double  gates  conduct  you  into 
sin  outer  area,  from  which  you  pass 
through  other  gates  into  an  inner 
sqoare,  snrrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  buildings  of  the  house;  The 
basement  story  is  constructed  of 
stone,  the  upper  part  of  the  struc- 
ture almost  entirely  of  wood.  A 
broad  gallery  passes  along  two  sides 
of  the  area,  open  in  front,  and 
shaded  over-head  by  tbe  roof  of  the 
building.  To  this  gallery  you  as- 
cend by  a  flight  of  stairs ;  the  doors 
which  ponduct  to  the  different  liv-' 
ing  rooms  of  the  house  all  going 
from  it.  In  this  country  it  is  un- 
common, except  with  tbe  lower 
classes,  to  live  upon  the  ground- 
floor,  which  is  tlierefore  generally 
Qccopied  as  out-buildings ;  the  first 
floor  bdng  that  always  inhabited  by 
the  family.  In  the  house  of  our 
host  tb«re  were  four  or  five  which 
might  be  called  living  rooms,  fur- 
nished with  conches,  carpets,  an4 
looking-glasses,  which,  with  the  de- 
coratioiis  of  the  ceiling  and  walls, 
xDay  be  considered  as  almost  the 
only  appendages  to  a  Greciaiv  apart- 
ment. The  principal  room  (or  what 
with  us  would  be  the  drawing- 
room)  was  hrge,  lofty^  and  deco- 


rated, with  much  richness.  Its  height 
was  sufficient  for  a  double  row  of 
windows  along  three  sides  of  the  a- 
partment  5  all  these  wiodoivs,  faow«- 
ever,  being  small,  and  so  situated  ap 
merely  to  admit  light,  without  al- 
lowing any  external  vi<iw.  The 
ceiling  was  profinsety.  ornaousntsd 
with  painting  and  gilding  upoA 
carved  wood,  the  walls  dividtd  iiolD 
pannels,  and  decorated  in  the  laiBe 
way  with  the  addition  of  seVefal 
fner-glasses.  A  oouch  or  divHA,  like 
those  described  in  the  Seraglio, 
passed  along  three  sides  of  the  «^ 
partment,  ^nd  superseded  rqualljr 
the  use  of  chairs  and  tables,  wlricL 
are  but  rarely  tound  in  a  Greek 
house.. 

**  The  dining-room  ^as  also 
large,  but  furnished  with  less  deco- 
ration, and  the  same  with  the  other 
living  apartments.  The  kitchen  apd 
servants'  rooms  were  connected  by 
a  passage  with  the  great  gallery; 
but  this  gallery  itself  formed  a  pri- 
vileged place  to  ^11  the  members  of 
the  family,  and  it  was  seldom  that 
some  of  the  domestics  migh^  pot  be 
seen  here  partaking  in  the  sports  of 
the  children,  and  using  a  familiari^ 
with  their  superiors,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently common  in  tbe  south  of  Eu- 
rope, but  very  unusual  in  England. 
Bed-chambers  are  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  Greek  or  Turkish  habitations. 
The  sofas  of  their  living  apartments 
are  the  place  of  nightly  repose  with 
the  higher  classes  ^  the  ^r  with 
those  of  inferior  rank.  Upon  tbe 
sofas  are  spread  their  cotton  or 
woollen  mattrasses,  cotton  sheets,* 
sometimes  with  worked  muslin 
trimmings,  and  ornamented  ouilts. 
Neither  men  nor  women  take  off 
more  tban  a  small  part  of'  ibeir 
dress ;  and  the  lower  classes  seldom 
n^ake  any  cheage  whatever  before 
throwing 
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throwiog  themselves  down  among 
the  coarse  woollen  cloak  which 
fotm  their  nightly  covering.  In  this 
point,  the  Oriental  customs  are 
greatly  more  simple  than  those  of 
ciirilized  £arope. 

''  The  separate  oommanication  of 
the  itx)ni6  with  an  open  gallery  ren- 
.ders  the  Greek  houses  very  cold  in 
winteri  of  which  I  had  reason  to  be 
convinced  daring  both  my  residences 
at  loannino..  The  higher  class  of 
Greeks  seldom  use  any  other  cpeans 
of  artificial  warmth  than  a  brazier 
of  charcoal  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment,  trusting  to  their  pe- 
lisses and  thick  clothing  for  the  rest. 
Sometimes  the  brazier  is  set  under 
a  table,  covered  with  a  thick  rug 
doth,  which  fells  down  nearly  to 
the  floor.  The  heat  is  thus  con- 
fined, and  the  feet  of  thotp  sitting 
round  the  Uble,  acquire  soon  an 
agreeable  warmth,  which  is  diffused 
to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

*'  The  family  of  Metzou  gene- 
rally rose  before  eight  o'clock.  Their 
breakfast  consisted  simply  of  one  or 
two  cops  of  coflfee,  served  up  with 
a  salver  of  sweet-meats,  but  with- 
€fut  any  more  substantial  food.  In 
consideration  to  our  grosser  morn- 
ing appetites,  bread,  honey,  and 
rioe  milk  were  added  to  the  repast 
which  was  set  before  us.  Our  host, 
who  was  alwHys  addressed  with  the 
epithet  of  Affendi  by  his  children 
and  domestics,  passed  much  of  the 
morning  in  smoking,  in  walking 
up  and  down  the  gallery,  or  in  talk- 
ing with  his  friends  who  called 
upon  him.  Not  being  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  influenced  perhaps 
by  his  natural  timidity,  he  rarely 
quitted  the  house  %  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  seen  him  more  than 
five  or  six  times  beyond  the  gates 
q(  th^  area,  of  l^is  dweUiQg.    His 


lady  meanwhile  wasoDgaged  either 
in  directing  her  household  afiairs,  la 
working  embroidery,  or  in  weavio|^ 
silk  thread.  The  boys  were  oc- 
cupied during  a  part  of  the  morning 
in  learning  to  read  and  write  the 
Romaic  with  a  young  man  who  of- 
ficiated as  a  pedagogue ;  the  mode 
of  instraciion  not  differing  rooc& 
from  that  common  elsewhere. 

'*  The  dinner  hour  of  the  family 
wasusi^lly  between  twelve  and  one, 
but  from  compliance  to  us,  .they  de- 
layed it  till  two  o'clock.  Summoned 
to  the  dining-room,  a  female  dop 
roestic,  in  the  usage  of  -the  east, 
presented  to  each  person  in  succes- 
sion a  large  bason  with  soap,  and 
poured  tepid  water  upon  the  bands 
from  a  brazen  ewer.  This  ^nished, 
we  seated  Ourselves  at  the  table, 
which  was  simply  a  circular  pewter 
tray,  still  called  Trapeza,  placed 
upon  a  stool,  and  without  cloth  or 
other  appendage.  The  dinner  con- 
sisted generally  of  ten  or  twelve 
dishes,  presented  singly  at  the  fable 
by  an  Albanian  servant,  clad  in 
his  national  costume.  The  dishes 
'  afforded  some,  though  not  great  va- 
riety ;  and  the  enumeration  of  those 
at  one  dinner  may  sufHce  as  a  gene- 
ral example  of  the  common  style  of 
this  repast  in  a  Greek  family  of  tbe 
higher  class  :— Fir&t»  a  diiib  of  boil- 
ed rice  flavoured  with  lemon  juice  ^ 
then  a  plate  of  mutton  boiled  to 
rags)  another  plate  of  mutlon 
cooked  with  spinach  or  onions,  and 
rich  sauces;  a  Turkish  dish  con> 
posed  of  force  meat  with  vegetables, 
made  into  balls;  another  TurkUh 
dish,  which  appears  as  a  large  flat 
cake,  the  outside  of  a  rich  and 
greasy  paste,  the  inside  composed 
of  eggs,:  vegetables,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  meat:  following  this, 
a  plate  of  balked  R\utton«  with  rai- 
sing 
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fl»ii\s  and  fllmonds,  boiled  rice  with 
tA,  omelet  balls,  a  dish  of  thin 
cakes  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  ho- 
ney ;  or  sometimes  in  lieu  of  these, 
amail  cakes  made  of  flour,  coffee, 
and. eggs;  and  the  repaU  finished 
by  a  desert  of  grapes,  raisins,  and 
fhesnuts.  But  for  the  presence  of 
strangers,  the  family  would  have  eat 
in  common  from  the  dishes  succes- 
sively brought  to  the  table;  and 
even  with  separate  plates  before 
them,  this  was  frequently  done. 
The  thin  wine  of  the  country  was 
drunk  during  the  repast ;  but  nei- 
ther in  eating  or  drinking  is  it 
common  for  the  Greeks  io  indulge 
in  eicess. 

'*  The  dinner  tray  removed,  the 
basin  and  ewer  were  again  carried 
round,— a  practice  which  is  seldom 
omitted  even  among  the  inferior 
classes  in  this  country.  After  an 
interval  of  a  few  minutes,  a  glass  of 
liquor  and  coffee  was  handed'  to  us, 
and  a  Turkish  pipe  presented  to  any 
one  who  desired  it.  In  summer  a 
abort  siesta  is  generally  taken  at 
this  hour,  but  now  it  was  not  con- 
siderect  necessary.  After  passing  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  couches  of  the 
a{>artment,  some  visitors  generally 
arrived,  and  the  family  moved  to 
the  larger  room  before  described. 
Tliese  visitors  were  Greeks  of  the 
city,  wcat  of  them  relations,  others 
friends  of  the  family,  who  did  not 
come  on  formal  invitation,  but  in 
ail  unreserved  way,  to  pass  some 
part  of  the  evening  in  conversation. 
Tbis^ode  of  society  is  common  in 
loannina,  and,  but  that  the  women 
take  little  pafrt  in  it,  might  be  con-f 
sidered  extremely  pleasant.  When 
a  visitor  enters  the  apartment  he 
salutes,  ind  is  saluted,  by  the  right 
he  nd  placed  oh  the  heart,  a  method 
of  "address  at  once  simple  and  dig- 
pified.    Seated  on  the  cpucb«  yweet* 


meats,  coffee",  and  a  pipe  are  pps- 
sented  to  him ;  and  these  form  in 
fact  the  only  requisitions  of  the 
visitors  from  their  hosts.  The  Greeks 
are  scarcely  less  fond  of  smoking 
than  the  Turks  :  the  chibouki,,  or 
long  Turkish  {)ipe,  is  indispensable 
as  one  of  their  daily  luxuries ;  and 
almost  every  individual^rries about 
with  him  a  small  bag  of  tobacco, 
from  which  to  draw  its  supplies.  It 
must  be  noticed  that  the  Turkish 
tobacco  in  general,  and  particularly 
that  of  Syria,  is  much  less  harsh 
than  the  American,  probably  less 
narcotic  also;  and  in  this,  as  well 
as  ID  the  greater  elegance  and  pom- 
fort  of  the  pipe,  there  arc  motives 
to  the  usage  of  smoking  which 
we  do  not  in  England^  equally  pos? 
sess. 

**Tbis  evening  society  at  the 
house  of  our  host  was  a  source  both 
of  pleasure  and  information^  to  us. 
The  lively  and  social  temper  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  eagerness  for  in- 
tercourse with  European  travellers, 
brought  a  great  number  to  see  us, 
and  we  formed  acquaintance  here 
with  many  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants, and  most  of  the  literary 
characters  of  the  city.  At  the 
head  of  the  latter  class  wa<t  Atha- 
nasius  Psalida,  the  master  of  the  . 
academy  of  loannin^.  The  writ- 
ings and  repute  of  this  Greek  haye 
before  been  mentioned,  and  he 
does  not  allow  his  talents  to  be 
hidden  from  those  around  him.  In 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man,  or  Russ,  he  is  continually 
pouring  out  a  flood  of  conversation 
on  every  topic  that  can  come  before 
him,  but  with  an  obvious  predilec- 
tion for  such  topics  as  have  relation 
to  the  arts,  the  literature,  and  the 
glory  of  his  own  country,  which  he 
never  fails  to  identify  with  the  an- 
cient Greece.      His  bias  on    this 
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point  is  openly^  and  at  once  dis-: 
played.  Scarcely  bad  1  been  ^ve 
nunytes  with  him  before  be  began 
to  .complain  of  the  ingratitude  of 
European  nations,  in  not  repaying 
to  the  Greeks  of  tbis  day  the  bener 
fits  they  had  derived  from  their  an- 
cestors. '*  What  should  we  bave 
be<nbutfor  the  arts,  the  instruc- 
tion, the  example  of  the  Grecian 
worthies }  The  modern  descendants 
of  these  men  bad  the  same  capa- 
cily  for  becoming  great,  and  oppor- 
tunity and  some  slight  aid  alone 
were  wanting  to  enable  them  to 
shew  their  qualities,  'and  to  take 
their  place  among  nations.  It 
might  happen  (ami  he  spoke  this 
with  some  sarcastic  asperity)  that 
they  ^ould  one  day  come  to  re> 
claim  what  had  been  plundered 
from  them  of  their  ancient  ti:ea- 
sures."  This  topic  of  the  ingrar 
titude  of  civilized  Europe  towards 
their  country  is  a  favourite  one  with 
every  Greek,  and  thtry  dwell  upon 
it  even  to  tediousness  with  every 
stranger  who  >\ ill  afford  bis  ear  to 
them.  Notwithstanding  their  poli- 
tical degradation,  there  is  a  hig^> 
tone  of  national  vanity  among  the 
Greeks ;  in  part  that  of  ancestry, 
partly  derived  from  a  sense  of  their 
own  active  talent  and  intellectual 
i>uperiority  to  the  Turks  who  sur- 
ipuod  them.  In  conversation  they 
ure  inclined  to  be  sententious  and 
argumentative.  They  have  a  num- 
ber of  proverbs  in  their  language, 
many  of  them  pointed  and  well 
conceived,  and  these  they  are  much 
ii)  the  habit  of  using.  Tlie  ambi< 
liorj  of  shewing  themselves  enlight- 
ened and  free  from  prejudice  is 
ytry  common  ;  and  to  this  cause  in 
part,  bpt  si  ill  mpre  to  the  super- 
stitious observances  with  which 
their  <  national  religion  abounds, 
n^ay   b|e   attributed '  the  frequent 


scepticism  that  preyatis  amoiig  tha 
literary  class  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
Psalida  has  considerable  infonna?- 
tion  in  modern  science,  which  he 
has  acquired  in  Germany  and  else* 
where  j  but  his  mind  seems  more 
engaged  by  those  studies  which 
savour  a  little  of  the  ancient  pl%- 
losphy  of  the  schools.  He  has  a 
laudable  zeal  for  the  progress  of 
modern  Greek  literature,  and  ranch 
enthusiasm  for  the  poetry  of  this 
language.  I  have  heard  him  recite 
and  expound  for  an  hour  together 
the  Lyric  verses  of  Athanasios 
Christopulo,  which,  in  common 
with  many  other  Greeks,  he  con- 
siders as  the  finest  of  their  modem 
poetry,  and  little  inferior  in  merit 
to  that  of  Anacreoi>  himself. 

'*  Another  of  oor  visitors  at  the 
house  of  MetZQU,  was  the  physiciatt 
George  Sakallarius,  one  of  the 
medical  attendants  on  the  Vizier. 
This  Greek*  now  about  fifty  3rears 
of  age,  was  educated  al  the  medical 
school  of  Vienna,  and  for  a  Jong 
period  has  practised  bis  profession 
at  loannina.  He,  as  well  as  Pm« 
lida,  enjoys  considerable  reputa- 
tion among  his  countrymen,  and 
has  deserved  it  by  his  zeal  for  their 
literature  and  improvement.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  workSj  ori- 
'ginal  ns  well  as  translated.  His 
''  Greek  Archseology"  was  pnb? 
lished  at  Vienna  in  1795,  and  two 
years  afterwards  a  translation  of  tfao 
first  volume  of  the  Travels  of  Ana- 
chai^is^  a  work  he  has  not  yet 
completed.  At  the  name  place  ha 
published  two  Romaic  melo-dra» 
mas,  entitled,  ''  Orpheus  and  Euf 
rydice,"  and  *'  Ulysses  ahd  Ca» 
lypso."  He  was  at  this  time  eo« 
gaged  in  translating  Cousin  d*£<- 
preux's  history '  of  Greece,  a  work 
in  sixteen  volumes,  of  which  he  had 
already  completed  ten.    SakaUariui 
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H,  I  bdieve>  Ac  onlj  one  among 
his  onmUymen  who  has  interested 
bimtelf  in  tlie  collection  of  Greoian 
ceios;  and  hu  own  assiduity,  aided 
by  the  facilities  of  a  residenct  on 
tbe  spot^  liave  enabled  him  to  form 
a  cali^net  of  no  tnean  value.  This 
cabinet  I  examined,  wben  a  second 
tiaie  at  loanoina,  and  foand  it  par- 
ticularly rich  in  the  rare  coins  of 
Epirus,  Acamenta,  and  the  difierent 
cities  and  isles  on  this  coat  of  Greece^ 
When  at  Vienna/  Sakallarius  had 
studied  .medicine  under  Franck ; 
9od  together  with  much  veneration 
for  his  master,  I  found  a  strong  bias« 
both  in  opinion  and  practice,  to- 
wards  the  doctrines  of  that  eminent 
physician. 

"  Another  medical  man,  who 
very  often  visited  us,  was  Signore 
Metaisf,  a  Cephalooiote  by  birth, 
who  had  stiKiied  some  time  at  Parts, 
and  a  year  or  two  before  our  arrival 
at  loannina,  had  been  appointsd  one 
of  the  physicians  of  the  v izier.  H is 
edocation  had  given  him  very  dtfFe« 
root  opinions  from  those  of  his  col- 
league, but  his  medical  knowledge 
was  exfromely  accurate,  and  from 
his  residence  in  France  he  had  de- 
rived mueh  knowledge  both  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  modem 
]£arope» 

"  The  third  physician  of  the  vi- 
zier was  at  this  time  absent,  in  at. 
tendance  upon  V^li  Pasha  at  Laris- 
sa'.  These  three  medical  attendants 
have  each  6000  piastres,  or  some- 
what more  than  300/.  per  annum, 
with  the  privilege  of  practtslng  to 
any  extent  in  the  city,  which  pt-o. 
bably  may  nearly  double  their  in- 
come. .  Considering  the  mode  of  life 
among  the  Greeks,  these  professional 
gains  are  su£5cient  both  for  re- 
spectability ahd  comfort.  There  are 
several  other  medical  men  in  loan- 
p^jof  whom  those  io  most  repute 


are  Kolett^  and  C%ipfiis]f;  both  tiH** 
tives  of  the  Country.  The  forttier, 
who  is  a  physician  to  Mouctat 
Pasha,  I  did  not  see  until  my  se« 
oond  visit  to  loannina.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  pretty  little  chemical 
treatise  in  the  Romaic  ianguage, 
chiefly  occupied  in  an  ingenious 
discussion  of  the  modern  doctrines 
of  heat,  an. I  has  prepared  also  for 
publication,  translations  of  Jobn^ 
son's  Rassclas,  of  the  Geometry  of 
Legendre,  and  the  Arithmetic  of 
Biot. 

"  The  medical  character  is  held 
in  much  repute  throughout  Greece  i 
and  as  the  Greek  physicians  hav* 
generally  travelled  and  studied  at 
foreign  universities,  there  is  some 
cause  for  this  comparative  reputa- 
tion. I  have  generally  found  them 
acute  and  well-informed  men;  tta- 
lous  in  their  profrssion^  and^  the 
department  of  surgery  excepted, 
probably  not  inferior  to  qny  of  their 
brethren  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Their  education  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  pertirularly  in  the  latter  of 
these  countries^  has  had  the  e&ct 
of  infusing  into  many  of  them  the 
Brunonian  tloctrhl^,  in  M)me  one  or 
other  of  it 8  modifications,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  physician  in  Greece 
with  whom  the  names  of  Brown 
and  Darwin  are  not  familiar;  or 
who  will  not  make  it  an  early  ob- 
ject of  inqniry,  what  reputation  the 
men  and  doctrines  have  acquired  in 
their  own  country.  During  my  two 
residences  in  Albania,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  attend  sercFal  patients,  both 
Greeks  and  Turks,  together  with 
the  physicians  of  loannina;  and  ( 
recollect  one  instance,  where  I  met 
four  of  them  in  con^iu'tation  upoa 
the  case  of  an  interfsnt.g  young 
man,  named  Tassula,  a  native  of 
one  of  the  Macedonian  cantons,  and 
secretary  to  the  vizier.    There  waa 
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always  a  perfect  oportesy  in  these 
ooniultations,  and  a  carefol  consU 
deration  of  the  s^mptoms^  with 
more  tendency  however  to  system 
and  theory  than  are  usoal  in  mo- 
dem English  practice. 

''  Even  the  dejected  political  state 
of  the  Greeks  has  not  precluded  the 
use  of  certain  titles^  applied  as  dis- 
tinctions to  particular  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Those  who  have  the  situa- 
tion of  Archons^  or  other  roagiste* 
rial  office,  are  generally  spoken  of 
and  addressed  with  the  epithet  of 
Bugenestatos  or  fintimotatos  $  a  mer-  ^ 
chant  with  that  of  Timiotatos;  a 
physician  as  Exochotatosj  and  a 
schoolmaster  with  the  long  prefuL- 
ture  of  Sophologistatos.  Even  the 
ordinaiy  singer  in  the  churches  has 
his  title  of  Musikologiotatos^  which 
is  given  with  all  due  forms  of  usage. 
However  the  question  of  such  dis- 
•  Unctions  may  stand  elsewhere,  one 
is  here  almost  tempted  to  apply  the 
saying  of  Longinus;  Tw  xotvuJ  /Sicc? 
ihv  ihcLqx^^  [My a  a  ro  xaraf  ^oveTv 
sn  luya.  In  common  life,  nothing 
is  great  which  it  is  great  to  despise. 

°  The  evening  parties  at  the  house 
of  our  host  made  us  acquainted  with 
aeveral  of  the  principal  merchants  of 
loannina ;  and  the  medical  practice 
I  had,  both  now  and  on  my  return 
to  the  city,  greatly  extended  this  in* 
timacy.  We  found  them  for  the 
most  part  wtlUinformed  men, 
,  shrewd  in  their  remarks,  and  shew- 
ing a  degree  of  civility  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  us. 
~  *<  There  is  something  highly  sat! s- 
fsctory  indeed  to  national  febling  in 
the  reception  an  Englishman  finds, 
as  well  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  It  is  true  that  the  present 
politics  of  Ali  Pasha  have  contri- 
buted in  Albania  to  this  effect;  but 
this  influence  is  only  a  partial  cause  j 
and  the  more  priticipal  reasons  arc 


to  be  fonnd  in  the  member  of  £og« 
lish  trarellers  who  fieqoent  the 
country;  in  the  character  of  thieir 
pursuits,  and  in  tiie  entbouasm  tiiey^ 
testify  for  the  memoriab  of  andent 
Greece,  a  point  that  is  nsore  or  less 
interesting  to  jlhe  feelings  of  every 
modem  Greek.  Something,  too,  of 
this  national  respect  for  the  English 
may  be  attributed  to  political  causes ; 
to  the  knowledge  they  all  have  <^ 
the  relation  of  England  to  the  rest 
of  Europe ;  and  espedaliy  of  our 
growbg  influence  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  an  influence  which  ooe 
party  in  Greece  hope  may  some  time 
be  directed  to  their  own  liberation. 
Another  and  more  ordinary  cause  is 
the  disposition  of  an  Englishaian  to 
spend  or  give  his  money,  which  of 
course  never  fails  in  procuring  ad* 
vocates  or  friends.  In  this  ooontry, 
as  well  as  in  Spain  and  Sidly,  1 
have  often  been  assiduously  qoes-r 
tioned  ay  to  the  sources  of  our 
wealth,  whldh  the  enquirers  them- 
selves are  usually  disposed  to  ooosi* 
der  as  coming  altogether  from  oisr 
Oriental  possessions.  The  Greeks, 
however,  are  less  liable  to  this  mis- 
take than  others ;  their  own  roer-. 
chants,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
blands,  having  well  ascertained  the 
influence  of  an  acti\'e  commerce  in 
promoting  wealth.  Mahj  also  of 
the  ioannina  merchants  have  ac- 
quired a  large  property;  and  in 
their  habitations,  as  well  as  mode 
of  living,  there  is  a  display  of  this 
on  a  very  considerable  scale.  Tlie 
houses  of  Stavro,  of  Demetrius 
Athanasius,  ieind  several  others,  are 
of  great  extent,  and  furnished  in  a 
style  of  much  luxury.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  iu  general,  that 
the  current  expencrs  of  a  Givek  5iy 
mlly  are  not  large,  and  their  long 
and  repeated  fasts,  as  well  as  the 
oomparslive  simplicity  of  their  diet, 
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wcmM  reddoe  these  exp^ccs  below 
tbe  level  common  to  miost  nations, 
even  without  reference  to  the  ordi- 
nary prices  of  the  country.  It  will 
be  seen«  too,  that  their  forms  of  so* 
dety  are  attended  with  little  expen* 
diture,  and  their  public  arouseroenrs 
rare,  and  of  the  most  limited  kind. 

"  Among  the  Greek  merchants 
whom  i^e  knew  at  loannina,  one 
of  tbe  most  agreeable  was  Joannes 
Mela,  whose  name  has  been  more 
than  once  n  entioned  in  the  forego- 
ing narrative.  We  found  in  this 
young  man  great  intelligence  and 
propriety  of  judgment ;  and  more 
accurate  views,  1  think,  regarding 
the  present  state  and  future  pros* 
pects  of  Greece,  than  I  met  with 
elsewhere.  The  education  he  had 
received  in  travelling,  he  continued 
CO  himself  by  his  own  exertions  at 
home.  Residing  in  a  large  family 
mansion,  with  an  aged  mother,  he 
had  built  in  his  gardens  a  small  li- 
brary, neatly  furnished,  provided 
with  a  piano-forte,  and  a  good  col- 
lection of  books,  as  well  Romaic  as 
German  and  French.  Among  those 
of  the  first  class,  I  observed  a  mo- 
dern Green  translation  of  Laplace's 
Systeme  du  Monde,  a  book  1  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any 
other  place. 

'*  Two  or  three  Greek  priests  en-  . 
tercd  occasionally  into  tbe  society  at 
our  host's,  but  they  bore  an  inferior 
part  in  it*  This  class  of  men  la- 
bours under  disadvantages  through- 
out every  part  of  Greece,  which  do 
not  equally  belong  to  medicine  nor 
to  trade*  The  general  smallness  of 
tlieir  stipends  brings  most  of  them 
from  an  inferior  class  of  society  j 
their  means  of  education  are  limit- 
ed both  l>y  habit  and  necessity ; 
and  they  but  seldom  enjoy  the  op- 
portunities of  travelling  obtained  by 


other  Greeks,  lliere  are  numy  ex- 
ceptions to  the  statement^  yet  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  tbe  literature  of.  the 
country  has  come  from  the  Greek 
eleigy,  than  from  other  classes  of 
the  conununity. 

"  Cards  are  sometimes  intro* 
duced  into  our  evening  parties,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen 
a  chess-board.  The  national  and 
pleasing  dance  of  the  Romaika,  ap- 
pears to  be  less  common  in  Albania 
than  in  the  Morea  and  other  parts 
of  Greece  -,  perhaps  an  effcpt  of  the 
more  frequent  use  of  the  Albanitikoj 
or  Albanian  dance,  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  There  is  an  extreme 
difference  in  the  character  of  the 
two  dances  -,  the  latter,  wild,  un- 
couth, and  abounding  in  strapge 
gestures;  the  Romaika,  graceful, 
though  sometimes  lively,  and  wejl 
fitted  to  display  the  beauty  of  atti- 
tude in  the  humao  form.  Both  are 
supposed  to  have  bc'en  derived,  with 
more  or  less  of  change,  from  the 
ancient  times  of  Greece;  and  the 
claim  of  the  Romaika  in  particular 
to  a  classical  origin  appeara  to  have 
some  reality.  Its  history  has  been 
connected  with  tbe  dance  invented 
at  Delos,  when  Theseus  came  hi- 
ther from  CretCj  to  commemorate 
the  adventure  of  Ariadne  and  the 
Cretan  Labyrinth  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  its  movements  has  much  cor* 
respondence  witli  those  described 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus. 
The  Ariadne  of  the  dance  is  selected 
either  in  rotation,  or  from  some  ha- 
bitual deference  to  youth  and  beau- 
ty. She  holds  in  her  left  hand  a 
white  handkerchief,  the  clue  to 
Theseus,  who  follows  next  in  the 
dance  ;  having  the  other  end  of  the  - 
handkerchief  in  his  right  hand,  and 
giving  his  left  to  a  second  feqiale. 

The 
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Tbe  alternation  of  (ho  sexes,  hand 
ID  haod>  then  goes  on  to  any  nom* 
ber.  The  chief  action  of  the  dance 
devolves  upon  the  two  leaders^  iht 
others  merely  foUowtng  their  more- 
ments»  generally  in  a  sort  of  circu- 
lar outline^  and  with  a  step  alter- 
nately advancing  and  receding  to 
tbe  measures  of  the  music.  The 
leading  female,  with  an  action  of 
the  arnos  and  figure  directed  by  her 
own  choice^  conducts  her  lover,  as 
he  may  be  supposed,  in  a  winding 
end  labyrinthic  course,  each  of 
them  constantly  varying  their  move- 
ments, partly  in  obedience  to  the 
music,  which  is  either  slow  and 
measured,  or  more  lively  and  im- 
petuous ;  partly  from  tbe  spirit  of 
the  moment,  and  the  suggestion  of 
their  own  taste.  This  rapid  and  fre- 
€)uent  change  of  iigure,  together 
with  the  power  of  giving  expression, 
and  creating  novelty,  renders  the 
ilomaika  a  very  pleasing  dance ;  and 
perhaps  among  the  best  of  those 
vf\i\ch  have  become  national,  since 
the  plan  of  its  movement  allows 
scope  both  to  the  learned  and  un- 
learned in  tbe  art.  In  a  ball-room 
at  Athens,  I  have  seen  it  performed 
with  great  effect.  Still  more  I  have 
enjoyed  its  exhibition  iji  some  Ar- 
.cadian  villages  3  where  in  tbe  spring 
.of  the  year,  and  when  tbe  whole 
country  was  glowing  vfhih  beauty, 
grobpesof  youth.of  both  sexes  were 
assembled  amidst  their  habitations, 
jcircling  round  iu  the  niazes  of  this 
4ance)  with  flowing  hair,  and  ,a 
/dress  picturesque  enough,  even  for 
|he  outline  which  fancy  frames  of 
^r^dian  scenery.  It  is  impossible 
^o  look  upon  the  Romaika  without 
the  suggestion  of  antiquity;  as  well 
^n  the  representation  we  have  upon 
marbles  and  vases,  as  in  the  descrip- 
piou  of  similar  movements  by  the 
^U  of  that  a^e. 


'^  In  exterior  habits  and  diess,  tbe 
Greeks  of  higher  class  at  loaonina, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Albania, 
exhibit  little  peculiarity  from  their 
countrymen  elsewhere.  In  tbe  casa 
of  the  men,  the  head,  from  which 
the  hair  is  entirely  removed  in  the 
front,  is  covered  with  tbe  calpacj  a 
tall  white  felt  cap,  without  brim, 
and  sometimes  surmounted  by  s 
square  tablet  of  cloth  stuffed  with 
wool.  The  rest  of  the  dress  resem- 
bles a  good  deal  that  of  the  Turks; 
small  yellow  leather  boots  are  ge- 
nerally worn,  and  therq  is  a  prettjr 
general  license  as  to  the  colours  of 
the  dress,  except  in  the  instance  of 
green,  which  is  presumed  to  be 
worn  only  by  the  Turkish  Emirs, 
or  those  who  claim  a  place  in  the 
descent  from  the  Prophet. 

**  The  female  dress  among  tbs 
Greeks  is  characterized  by  a  Joxu- 
riance  of  ornament,  which  I  think 
I  have  observed  in  greater  degree 
at  loannina  than  elsewhere.  A 
Greek  lady  puts  nature  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  ait ;  and  though 
in  the  hair,  the  veil,  and  the  zone, 
there  are  many  resemblances  to  an* 
ticnt  costume,  yet  the  comparative 
lightness  of  the  antient  drapery,  as 
we  have  it  in  statues,  &c.  will  not 
be  recognized  in  the  more  cumbrous 
and  richly  decorated  robes  of  the 
modern  females.  The  cultivation 
and  ornament  of  the  hair  is  a  mst- 
ter  of  the  first  moment  j  «nd  what- 
ever be  thought  of  the  artificial  co- 
lour they  give  it,  k  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  frequently 
much  gracefulness  in  the  long  twist- 
ed ringlets,  or  loose  flowing  masses 
in  which  it  is  disposed.  This  arti- 
ficial tint  19^  procured  by  the  use  oi 
a  vegetable  powder,  brought  from 
Africa,  and  sold  by  retail  in  thcsbopf 
of  the  country.  The  powder,  vi'bidi 
is  of  ^  greyisb-j;reen  colour,  I  believe 
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to  be  obtaintsd  from  the  LawsonU 
IneroiiB.  The  stain  it  gives  to  the 
hair  will  scarcely  ^idmit  of  the  epi- 
thet gQlden,  bat  has  a  more  strict 
lesemblaoce  (however  ttoolassical 
the  comparison  may  be)  to  that  of 
mahogany  wood ;  varying  in  deep- 
ness of  colour  either  from  the  more 
profuse  employment  of  the  powder, 
or  from  some  difference  in  the  ori- 
ginal colouring  matter  of  the  hair. 
The  practice  ci  giving  this  tint  as 
begun  at  an  early  age ;  the  jouiigcsc- 
daughter  of  our  host,  scarcely  ten 
years  old,  had  already  long  stained 
ringlets,  which  hung  far  down  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders.  When 
married,  however,  the  women  dis- 
miss this  colour,  and  take  in  lieu 
of  it,  ardeep  black,  a  tiut  unques- 
tionably more  pleasing,  though  less 
gaudy.  Numerous  other  ornaments 
are  added  to  the  head  dress  ;  peails, 
gold-wire,  gold  and  silver  coins, 
&c.  The  girls  even  of  higher  rank 
frequently  wear  a  small  circular 
piece  of  red  cloth  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  to  which  are  attached  suc- 
cessive rows  of  such  coins,  with 
pearls  and  other  decorations;  and 
this  practice  of  carrying  the  current 
money  of  the  country  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  person,  is  still  more 
frequent  among  the  lower  classes 
both  of  Greek  and  AltMinian  fe- 
males. 

*'  The  full  dress  of  a  Grecian  lady 
requires  yet  further  violations  of 
nature.  As  in  the  ancient  times  of 
Greece,  they  use  a  variety  of  paints 
ibr  their  complexions ;  they  colour 
and  thicken  their  eye-brows,  fre- 
quently also  joining  the  (;wo  toge^ 
iher ;  they  blacken  the  eye-lashes  j 
and  gtve  ii  pink  stain  to  the  nails. 
All  mese  decorations  are  employed 
more  profusely,  and  with  greater 
infnogement  upon  good  fasle,  in 
She  itistaQce  of  the  niarrihg^  cere- 


mony, and  other  feligious  festivals. 
A  Greek  bride  is  ornamented  with 
a  sort  of  luxurious  'artifiee,  which 
even  fatigues  the  eye  by  its  com- 
plication and  incongruity.  Herat- 
.tendants  partake  in  some  degree  of 
the  same  gaudy  attire,  and  Hiave 
seen  a  young  girl  just  come  from  a 
bridal  feast,  with  the  appendage  of 
a  round  spot  of  gold  leaf  underneath 
each  eye,  the  cheeks  at  the  same 
time^olourad  to  excess.  It  would 
be  tedious,  nor  should  I  be  able,  to 
emer  into  all  the  details  of  tl>e  cos-* 
melic  arts,  which  the  Grecian  wo- 
men employ.  The  other  parts  of 
their  dress  may  more  easily  be  de- 
scribed ;  —  an  open  and  flowing 
gown  with  full  sleeves,  frequently 
made  of  silk  and  richly  embroider- 
ed 5  an  inner  ve-it  also  richly  work- 
ed :  their  muslin  drawers  covered 
by  the  gown  5  coloured  stockings 
and  shoes ;  in  cold  weather  a  satin 
furred  pelisse ;  a  long  and  rich  Tcil, 
which  i<J  di«iposed  by  the  Greek 
won>en  with  a  singular  gracefulness; 
and  the  zone;  resting  upon  the  hips, 
with  an  obliquity  corresponding  in 
some  degree  to  the  natural  form ; 
and  held  down  in  front  by  two 
massive  silver  bosses,  which  connect 
its  two  extremities*  This  zone  is 
distinct  from  the  wai«>t,  which  is 
formed  by  the  folds  of  the  dress 
below  the  bosom,  and  might  be ' 
unpleasant  to  the  eye  in  giving  the 
effect  of  a  second  waist,  were  not 
the  fancy  called  in  by  the  image  of 
the  ancient  Cestui,  to  whidi  in  va- 
rious respects  it  has  a  strong  resenir 
blance. 

"  Comparing  the  Greeks  general- 
ly with  other  people  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  they  have,  I  think,  a  ma- 
nifest superiority  both  in  counte- 
nance and  form.  Making  every  al- 
lowance for  dress,  there  is  a  breadth 
and  a  manliness  of  figure,  which 

may. 
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may  be  considered,  I  believe,  as 
national  3  and  an  outline  of  coun- 
tenance which  is  equally  national, 
and  which  sh-on^ly  brings  to  mind 
the  models  afforded  by  the  sculp* 
ture  of  ancient  Greece.  The  facial 
aiigle  is  larger  than  in  most  other 
communities ;  the  features  are  usu- 
ally broad^    open,   and  animated. 


The  Turkish  pfaysibghoixiy/thoogli 
itself  handsome,  is  widdy  diffismic 
from  the  Greek  ;  and  it  is  nogolar 
to  the  traveller,  to  see  on  one  soil 
an  intermixture  of  two  people  so 
striking,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
distinct  in  their  respective  charac- 
ters, physical  and  moral. 


Dbsgriptioit  of  tbb  Ioniah  IsLAiros. 
[From  the  same.] 


"  rr^HE  rapid  decay  of  the  east- 
X  cni  empire,  and  the  active 
policy  of  the  Venetians,  during  the 
period  of  the  Crusades,  threw  the 
islands,  together  with  various  por- 
tions of  the  adjoining  continent^ 
Into  the  hands  of  this  rnterprizing 
people,  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Some  parts  of  those  acquisir 
tions  were  att«*rwards  permanently 
taken,  and  others  occupied  for  a 
time  by  the  Turks,  when  that  na- 
tion was  in  the  height  of  conquest 
and  military  powrer;  but  they  did 
not  long  retain  any  of  the  Ionian 
Jsles^  and  the  dominion  of  the  Ve- 
netians continued  in  this  sea,  with 
little  interruption,  for  more  than 
joo  years.  In  later  times,  the  poli- 
tical 'situation  of  the  isles  has  been 
much  more  fluctuating.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  in  Italy,  in  the 
campaign  of  1797,  gave  them,  by 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  this 
possession,  together  with  ot!  ers  of 
the  Venetian  colonies.  The  various 
events  succeeding  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, rendered  the  situMion  of  the 
isles  for  two  or  three  years  very  pre- 
cariooaand  dtstuibed^  and  it  was 


not  till  March  180T,  that  a  settled 
form'  was  given  to  their  government, 
by  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  in  which  these  powers  agree 
to  guarantee  their  existence  as  a 
distinct  state,  paying,  however,  a 
certain  tribute  to  the  Porte,  ander 
the  name  of  "  The  Kepublic  of  the 
Seven  Isles.**  Tlie  integrity  of  this 
Republic,  consisting  of.  the  Islea  of 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa- 
Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo, 
was  further  made  an  article  between 
England  and  France  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  The  small  common- 
wealth, so  constituted,  had  a  popu* 
lation  of  about  200,000  souls ;  al- 
lied, indeed,  by  origin,  langoagr, 
and  habits,  but  so  divided  from 
their  insular  situation,  that  they 
could  have  no  political  efficiency, 
even  under  circumstances  more  &- 
vourable  than  the  present  ond'tioo 
of  European  politics  and  wai^re. 
At  the  head  of  the  republic,  the 
government  of  which  was  fixed  at 
Corfu,  was  placed  the  prince  CoiDr 
mulo,  a  Zantii>te  oobkman,  whose 
rank  and  integrity  recommended 
him  to  a  utuation,  which  he  filled 

with 
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Vrhh  bohour  and  piopriety.  The 
pnnce^  now  advaoced  in  years^  re- 
sides at  present  in  Zante,  where  his 
estates  are  situated,  and  maintains 
in  private  life  the  respect  which 
iforoierly  was  given  to  bis  public 
situation, 

'*  The  renewal  of  the  war  did 
not  directly  a^ect  the  Ionian  Isles, 
bnt  they  could  not  long  escape,  in 
a  contest  which  successively  involv- 
ed ^ery  part  of  Europe.  The  na- 
val forces  of  Russia,  with  a  few  land 
troops,  afforded  them  protection 
daring  the  war,  which  terminated 
in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  j  but  by  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  they  were  con- 
signed over  to  the  French  empire, 
and  immediately  garrisoned  by 
French  troops.  The  government  es- 
tablished in  Corfu  affected  to  give 
a  certain  degree  of  legislative  free- 
dom to  the  people,  and  to  restore 
various  usages  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
The  rrckoning  by  Olympiads  was 
to  be  renewed ;  Olympic  games 
wcrc'to  be  celebrated  at  each  period 
of  four  years;  and  iron  medals  to 
be  distributed  as  prizes.  These  pro- 
jects had  a  mighty  aspect  in  the 
columns  of  the  Moniteur,  but  this 
was  all ;  and  if  thtfy  were  designed 
to  influence  the  minds  of  tlie  con- 
tinental Greeks,  their  effect  was 
speedily  lost  in  the  train  of  succeed* 
ing  events. 

*^  £arly  in  1810,  a  small  English 
expedition  left  Sicily,  under  the 
command  of  General  Oswald,  des- 
tined to  acfagainst  the  Ionian  Isles. 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Ce- 
rigo  were  taken  almost  without  op- 
position. In  Santa-Maura,  the 
French  garrison  made  a  lenger  re- 
.  sistance,  but  was  finally  compelled 
to  surrender.  Corfu,  and  the  small 
adjoining  Isle  of  Paxo,  alone  re-' 
mained  in  the  French  power ;  the 
garrison  of  the  former  being  much 


stronger  than  the  whole  dbpoia. 
able.iorce  in  the  captured  isles,  and 
our  only  offensive  means  therefor* 
being  a  maritime  blockade.  In  this  . 
state  the  affairs  of  the  Ionian  Islet 
continued  from  1810  to  the  late 
peace ;  two  islands  being  subject  to 
the  French,  under  the  imnoediate 
command  of  Geueral  Denzelot ;  the . 
remaining  five,  which  contain  a 
population  of  nearly  140,000  souls, 
being  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  with  the  title  of  "  The 
Liberated  Ionian  Isles.'^  At  the 
time!  am  now  writings  it'  is  still 
uncer&in  how  this  little  community 
will  be  disposed  of,  under  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  An  independ- 
ence, under  the  common  guarantee 
of  England,  Russia,  France,  and 
Austria,  would  probably,  on  the 
whole,  be  the  condliion  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

*'  While  the  islands  continued 
under  British  government,  consi- 
derable, perhaps  too  great,  defer- 
ence was  paid  to  their  ancient, in- 
stitutions. The  Venetian  lawc  were 
maintained,  and  their  execution 
committed  in  each  isle  to  four  ot 
the  principal  inhabitants,  with  a 
president,  or  Capo  del  governo^ 
which  office  was  always  filled  by  the 
chief  English  military  ofificer  in  the 
island.  Corfu  being  possessed  by 
the  French,  the  seat  of  tlie  general 
government,  civil  and  military,  was 
established  at  Zante  5  and  hither 
were  brought  all  appeals  from  the 
other  isles,  with  a  further  reference 
to  our  authorities  in  Sicily,  to  which 
the  command  was  still  subordinate. 
At  the  time  I  was  in  the  Ionian 
Isles,  Major-general  Airey  held  this 
command,  and  so  fulfilled  its  dir- 
ties as  to  merit  and  obtain  the  at«- 
tachooent  of  the  population  com- 
mitted. 
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mitted  to  his  charge :  hn  was  snc- 
ceeded  in  the  spring  of  1813  by 
GenersI  Campbell^ '  who  has  re- 
mained in  the  islands  since  this  pe- 
riod. 

**  The  EngKsb  government,  short 
is  was  itH  dtiration,  has  certainly 
been  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
isles :    their  commerce  has  experi- 
enced some  increase ;  and  the  re- 
▼ennes,  whidi  were  formerly  abased 
to  party  purposfs,  have,  during  this 
time,  been  drrotcd  to  the  internal 
improvement  6f  the  country,   the 
repair  of  the  fortifications,  and  the 
construction    or     improvement    of 
roads,      t  he  police  of  the  towns,  in 
the  difTeri^nt  i^cs,  has  also  been  a- 
mended :  assassinations,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  rendered  very  un- 
common ;  and  the  influence  of  fac- 
tious parties  much  repressed.  These 
evils  may  po8«*ibly  again  occur  5  but 
^  it  rs  something  to  have  shewn  the 
possibility   and  advantage  of  their 
removal.      It  might   perhaps  have 
been  u  el),  while  retaining  authority 
in  the  isles,  hnd  we  done  more,  >  in 
establishing  a  college  here,  for  the 
general  education  both  of  the  insu- 
lar and  continental  Greeks.     Such 
an   institution,  the  latter  the  scale 
of  which  the  better,  would  have 
been  honourable  to  ourselves,  emi- 
nently Useful  to  the  Greeks,  and  of 
very  beneficial  influence  to  all  our 
6iture   relations    with  this   people. 
The  idea,  however,  has  not  been 
wholly  neglected ;  a  young  Greek, 
who  resided  some  years  in  London, 
and  was    well    known    under   the 
name  of   ?\b\o,  having   been  sent 
out  by  government  some  time  since, 
for  the   purpose  of  establishing   a 
school  in  Zanie.     It  may  be  appre- 
hended, howe\«er,  that  the  scale  of 
their  design  is  too  smalt  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  that  might  be  ef- 
fected in  this  valuable  object. 


''  An  Italian  newspaper  formerly 
existed  in  Zanie.  While  tnaintain* 
Ing  this,  another  was  set  on  foot 
about  two  years  ago,  in  the  Romaic 
language,  under  the  title  of'EfrM^)^ 
twr  luhftxtioy  KXtuie^tffJ^yoov  NiyTsw, 
protected  by  the  English,  and  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  an  intel- 
ligent young  man,  of  the  name  of 
Zervh,  a  native  of  Corfu  :  this  pa- 
per is  printed  once  or  twice  a-week, 
according  to  the  supply  of  intelli- 
gence. The  types,  which  were  pro- 
cured from  Venice,  are  suffideotly 
good ;  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  paper  neater  and  more  cor- 
rect than  the  Corfiotte  Gazette;  un- 
der the  French  influence,  to'  which 
It  was  opposed.  The  style  of  the 
leadmg  article,  to  employ  an  Eng- 
lish phrase,  is  usually  very  good» 
and  less  corrupted  by  foreign  idi- 
oms than  is  common  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Romaic  to  modem 
European  topics.  By  the  suggestioa 
of  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  scheme  of  the 
paper  has  been  extended  to  the  re- 
port of  intelligence  from  continen- 
tal Greece;  and  a  direct  correspond- 
ence established  with  Athens,  to 
supply  information  astotheptusnits 
of  travellers  and  progress  of  disco- 
very ;  thus  giving  t^  publication 
'some  value  beyond  that  of  a  mere 
journal  of  passing  events. 

'*  One  of  the  principal  Zantiotes 
of  later  times,  is  George  Veototi, 
who  has  given  bis  countrymen,  mad 
(he  Greeks  at  large,  a  very  valuable 
work,  in  his  Asj^txoy  T^iyXwfrv^y, 
a  dictionary  of  the  Romaic,  Italian, 
and  French  languages,  in  three  vo- 
lumes 4to.^  published  at  VienoA  in 
1790.  He  has  also  published  a  Ro- 
maic and  French  Grammar,  and  a 
History  of  America  in  four  volomea* 
Ventoti,  I  believe,  now  residea  in 
some  situation  at  Vienna.  Deme- 
trius Gtttseli^  another  ^ntictte, 
Uanskted 
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tramlated  the  Jerusalem  DeH^rered, 
which  translatioai  was  publisiied  at 
Vieooa  in  1807. 

*^  The  British  garrison  at  Zante> 
when  I  was  there,  consisted  of  a 
few  CQOipanies  of  the  35tli  regi- 
ment^ companies  of  the  Corsican 
rangers,  and  Calabrese  corps,  and 
the    Greek   light  infantry.     The 
35th  bad  remained  in  the  islands 
since   they  were  taken,  from  the 
French ;,  a  fine  regiment,  and  one 
that,  from  its  long  continuance  in 
the  Mediterranean,    bad    acquired 
much  adaptation  to  the  manners  of 
the  south  of  Europe.     Most  of  the 
children  of  the  soldiers  spoke  Ita- 
lian fluently ;    and   many  of   the 
younger  .ones,  the  Greek  dialect  of 
the    Zantiotes.      The  sitaation  of 
this  regiment  in  Zante  was  easy, 
and  even  luxurious ;    the  climate 
fine;    provisions^  wine,  fruit,  &c. 
extremely  cheapo  and  much  good 
will  existing,  between   the  soldiers 
and  the  natives.     Their  only  extra 
service  was  the  easy  one  of  bearing 
a  part  in  the  religious  processions 
of  the  Greek  church.    Besides  the 
band  of  the  regiment,  two  files  of 
English  soldiers  might  generally  be 
seen  with  these  processions;    each 
n)ao  carrying  in  his  hand  a  lighted 
taper,  and  fulfilling  their  parts  with 
|>ropriety  and  decency  of  manner. 
The  contrast  was  striking  in  such 
cases   between  the  open  and  full 
countenance    of    the  Englishmen, 
and  the  more  contracted,  darker, 
and  broader  visages  of  the  Greek 
religious  functionaries.    The  ofti« 
.  cers  of  the  regiment  partook  in  tUe 
aame  comforts  as  the  men,  cotn- 
plainiog  chiefly  of  the  want  of  ^to" 
inotion,  which  was  a  consequence 
of  their  easy  and  unvarying  life. 
"  They  had  not,  however,  much  inii- 
inate  society  with  the  native  fami- 
lies pf  Zante;    the    difference  of 
1815. 


manpers  precluding  in  a  great  degree 
any  other  intercourse  than  that.cf' 
general  civility. 

**  The  Greek  regiment  afforded  a 
singular  spectadq  at  the  time  I'first  > 
visiteci  Zaote.    Nearly  a  tboiisand 
men,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Mormi^ 
and  Albania,  many  of  them  i^oni 
the  district  of  the  ancient  Lacede- 
mon,   were  assembled  together  la 
their  native  dresses,  ^somewhat  such 
as    I    shall  hereafter  de^cribe^    \fi ; 
speaking  of.  the  Albanian  soldiers* 
They  weie  marshalled  and  disci* 
plined    according    to  our  cact^ j 
and,  though  ntjt  sfpeaking  a  word  of  . 
English,  received  the  word  of  cemr 
mand  in   this  unknown  langaa^e. 
Their     officers,     three-foartba    pf 
which  were  Albanians  or  Moriotesi  ; 
the  remainder  English,  were  already 
habited  in  a  superb  dress,  copied  ia 
various  parts  from  ancient  costnnie^ 
The  men  did  not  receive  their  uni- 
form till  some  time  afterward<i,  nor 
did  their  appearance  gain  much  by 
the  intermixture  it  afforded  between  . 
the  English  and  their  own  national 
dress.     It  is  true  indeed,   that  red 
was  the  military  garb  of  the  Spar-^ 
fans  in  old  times,  but  the  resem- 
blance went  little  fiirther  than  td 
the  coloor  of  the  iU-^made  jackets^ 
which  came  out  from  England  foi* 
this  modern  Greek  reginoeiit.     Thd 
discipline  of  the  men,  ^heil  I  aai^ 
them,  was  little  advanced,  and  t hero 
seemed  a  singular  inaptitude  to  ac- 
quire  it;     their    appearance    and 
movements  were  in  all  respects  cu- 
riously rude    and  uncouth.      The 
band   bad,  made  greater  advanced 
than  their  coniurymen  in  tlie  ranka^ 
and  alrrady  performed  otir  English 
airs  with  some  degree  of  skill.    The 
progress  of  the  reginricnt  was  ceji'-* 
tainlf  much  retarded  1  by  it»  vicinity 
to  the  Morea  \  which  easily  eiiab)e4 
those  to  desert  who  became  weary 
A'  of 
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of  the  service,  an^i  of  a  more  correct 
drscipline  than  was  accordant  with 
their  former  habits*.  Such  deser- 
tions frequently  occurred,  and 
though  the  ranks  were  much  re- 
plenished from  the  same  source^  yet 
the  effect  was  obviously  adverse  to 
the  welfare  of  the  regiment.  Soon 
after  this  time,  Acbmet  Pasha,  suc- 
cessor to  Veli  Pteha  in  the  Morea, 
did  something,  though  from  other 
motives,' to  check  this  evil,  by  exe- 
cuting eleven  men  who  had  de- 
serted from  iSante>  atid  been  taken 
by  bis  soldiers  iu  the  Morea.  Still 
it  was  thought  desirable  on  various 
accounts  to  transfi^r  the  Greek  regi- 
ment to  Sicily^  and  they  sa«led 
Irom  the. isles  with  that  destination 
in  February  1813.^  It  was  siipposed 
that  there  might  be  much  reluc- 
tance to  this  measure;  but  the  men 
were  embarked  without  difficulty, 
aifd  even  testified  some  enthusiasm 
on  the  pccasioo. 

**  It  has  since  been  attempted  to 
raise  another  Greek  regiment  on 
the  same  footing  3  and  had  the  war 
continued,  this  would  have  been 
effscted.  There  was  certainly  some 
national  policy  in  the  measure,  as 
connecting  us  more  intimately  with 
H  people  and  country,  which  of  late 
have  again  been  brought  within  the 
compass  of  European  politics  3  and 
to  which  future  events  may  give 
niuch  greater  iiAportance  in  the 
balance  of  European  power. 

**  From  Zante  I  made  a  short 
excursion  to  the  neighbouring  isle 
of  Cephaionia,  the  largest  of  those 
in  the  Ionian  sea.  From  the  bay 
of  Zante  to  the  harbour  of  Argos- 
toli,  the  capital  of  Cephalonia,  is  a 
distance  of  30  miles.  This  port 
bmnches  deeplv  into  the  island ; 
and  Argostoli,  from  its  situation,  is 
enf're^v  shut  out  from  the  sea, 
fotnitDg  a  secure  haitour^  but  diffi- 


cult of  egress  when  the  wiod  is 
from  any  west  or  south  quartfr.  On 
the  same  arm  of  the  sea,  hot  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  nearer  to  its 
mouth  than  Argostoii,  stands  (be 
town  of  Lexouri,  containing  about 
5,000  people.  Argostoii  itself  is 
somewhat  less  populous,  but  is 
better  built,  and  has  been  the  8(*at 
of  the  insular  government.  The 
town  stretches  about  a  n^ile  along 
the  shore,  a  low  ridge  of  hills  rising 
behind,  which  intervene  behind  this 
branch  of  the  gulph  and  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island  ;  and  derive  a 

.  luxuriant  aspect  from  the  villages, 
olive-groves,  and  vineyards  cover- 
ing their  decKvlty.  The  shore  of 
the  gulph  opposite  the  town  affords 
a  different  character;  the  ground 
ascending  rapidly,  or  in  some  places 
even  precipitously,  towards  the 
lofty  chain  of  hills  in  the  centre  of 
the  isle.  The  acclivity  of  these 
hills  is  scantily  covered  with  soil, 
except  in  the  hollows,  or  on  the 
ledges  they  form  in'  their  wsccnx,. 
where  a  village  may  here  and  there 
be  seen  in  very  singular  situations; 
surrounded  generally  by  vineyards 
and  olive-trejes.  The  remainder  of 
the  mountain  surface  is  much  ex- 
posed, and  presents  a  peculiar  as- 
pect from  the  whitepess  of  the 
limestone  of  which  it  is  conoposed. 
On  the  whole,  the  scenery  about 
the  gulph  of  Argostoii  is  of  a  vcrjr 
pleasing  and  remarkable  kind. 

"  Letters  with  which  1  had  hern 
favoured  by  genrral  Airey  and  Mr. 
Forest! ,  procured  me  a  very  polite 
reception  from  major  do  Bossct, 
who  then  resided  at  Argostelr,  a^ 
governor  of  the  island.  This  gcn^ 
tleroan  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
but  has  been  long  attached  to  the 
British  service  in  different  situa- 
tions, and  is  now  major  in  the  regi- 

'  ment  of  dc  Rolle.    At  this  timf 
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ht  had  filled  the  office  of  com- 
inandatlt  in  Cephalonia  for  about 
two  years,  iind  had  shewn  remark- 
able atiivity  in  forwarding  various 
schemes  of  internal  improvement ; 
some  of  wbicii  I  shall  speedily 
notice.  ,  By  his  assistance,  I  pro- 
cured an  excellent  lodging  in  the 
family  of  Signore  Metax^,  an  avo- 
cato  or  lawyer  by  profession  3  who 
gave  up  to  my  use  two  large  rooms, 
fiimisbed  in  the  Venetian  style,  and 
treated  me  with  that  profuse  civility 
of  manner,  that  exuberance  of 
courteous  phraseology,  which  can 
only  be  well  apprehended  by  those 
who  have  travelled  in  Italy,  or  the 
Italian  appendages  in  the  south'  of 
Europe. 

**  Cephalonia  is  about  a  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  general  as-  ' 
pect  of  the  island,  is  the  great 
ridge  called  the  Black  Moantain; 
the  height  of  which  I  should  judge, 
from  the  distance  at  whic^  it  is 
s»en,  to  be  little  less  than  4^000 
feet  It  is  the  mount  ^tnos  of 
antk)uity,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as 
the  loftiest  point  in  the  isle ;  and 
en  its  summit  once  stood  an  altar, 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  ^nesius.  I 
was  assured  in  Cephalonia  that 
some  of  the  stones  of  this  altar 
are  yet  to  be  found  there;  and^ 
together  with  them«  the  bones  of 
animals/  which  are  supposed  to 
have  be^n  the  victims  sacrificed  on 
the'  spot.  The  name  of  the  Black 
Mountain  was  obtained  from  the 
large  pine  forests  which  once  co- 
vered its  acclivities;  but  during 
the  disurbed  state  of  the  islands 
fifteen  years  ago,  these  forests,  as  it 
is  said,  were  wantonly  set  on  fire, 
and  in  great  part  destroyed;  so 
that,  now  the  appearance  of  the 
monntaio  entirely  contradicts  its 
lume.    This  is  especially  th^  case 


on  its  southern  side;  where  the 
precipitous  point,  which  rises  by  a 
single  majestic  elevation  from  the 
base  to  the  summit,  is  broken  by 
numerous  deep  guUies>  displaying 
the  white  limestone  rock  of  which 
the  mountain  is  composed.  The 
other  hills^  which  stretch  across  the 
centre  of  the  isle  and  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  are  all 
connected  in  the  same  groupe  with 
the  Black  Mountain.  On  a  conical* 
insulated  hill  to  the  south  of  this 
mountain,  and  ^ye  miles  from  Ar- 
gostoli,  stands  the  castle  of  St.- 
George,  of  Venetian  origin,  and 
the  strongest  fortified  point  in  the 
island :  it  was  at  this  time  garrisoned 
by  three  hundred  Greek  troops'in 
our  pay,  forming  the  body  called 
the  Ionian  Greek  infantry.  The 
town  of  St.  George  is  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  below  the 
castle. 

"  The  island,  in  its  present  state, 
contains  from  55,000  to  60,000 
inhabitants.  The  most  populous 
portion  of  it  is  that  surrounding  the 
gulpb  of  Argostoli,  and  forming 
the  boundary  of  the  southern  coast,, 
underneath  the  Black  Mountain : 
there  is  also  a  considerable  popu- 
lation on  the  north-east  coasts  op- 
posed to  Ithaca;  the  district  in 
which  stood  the  ancient  city  of 
Samos.  Though  the  extent  of  the 
island  greatly  exceeds  that  of  Zante, 
its  general  fertility  is  much  less, 
the  soil  being  for  the  most  part 
scantily  spread  over  the  limestone 
rock  of  which  the  country  consists. 
The  property  in  land,  too,  is  more 
divided  than  in  the  latter  jsle;  th6 
largest  proprietor  in  Cephalonia 
not  having  a  revenue  of  more  than 
800/.  or  900/.  per  annuib ;  while 
in  Zante  there  are  estates,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  more  than  double 
this  value.  The  tenure  of  the  land 
K2  is 
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u  for.  the  most  pari  oDnualf  the  tc- 
i^ant^  by.  his  agreement,  paying  to 
tbe  landlord  one  half  of  the  pro* 
doce.  The  commerce  of  the  island 
is  considerable,  though  much  leas 
in  proportion  than  that  of  Zante^ 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
currants,  wine,  and  oil  5  the  annual 
produce  of  currants  being  estimated 
at  from  5,000,000  to  6,ooo,ooolbs« ; 
that  of  oil  at  a  larger  proportional 
aiBOont.  A  considerable  number  of 
abeep  and  goats  feed  upon  the  high 
grounds  of.  the  island;  but  I  heard 
nothing  to  corroborate  the  strange 
aAory  c7  ^EUian,  that  in  Cephalonia 
the  goats  do  not  drink  during  six 
months  of  tbe  year* 

**  Argostoli  lias  already  been  no* 
ticed  as  the  seat  of  government } 
but.  aa  its  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed 4,000,  the  town  possesses  no 
peculiar  importance  in.  the  isle^  Its 
appearance  has  been  improved,  since 
tW  occupation  of  Cephslonia  by  the 
English;  and  the  police  greatly  a* 
mended,  so  that  the  assaasinations, 
vrhich  were  before  very  frequent 
here,  now  scarcely  ever  occur.  The 
peAiosiMarsiteof  ArgostoU,  between 
the  gulph  and  the  sea,^  was  until 
iaiely  a ,  source  of  much  inconveni- 
enoei  the  popple  cominf  to  the 
i9wn  froaa  other  pairts  of  tho  isle 
feeinc  cUiged , either  to. cross  the 
gmlph  by  an  iU-reg^ted  ferry,  or 
to^Bfliceka  circuJEt  rouad  the  ahallpw 
lagoona  which  forpa  its  \ipper.  ex^ 
treo^ity.  Under,  the.  direction  of 
lyjb^..  Do  fiosseti  a .  causeway  haa. 
been  tbrowa  ^^r^s^  thj^  arm  of  the 
8ea»  ju^t  aWe  thie  towsr  of  soflK 
cietkt  brea^hto«dmijt  a  carriage  tfi 
p^as^  am)  firmly,  constructed  d 
Ui9^ks  of  sdlid  atone^  wiiluv^.  cei- 
meht*  ThM  was  a  ^gt^t  undert^ki- 
iagi  the.  length  gf  the  cavaeway 
exceeding  700  yacds  s  andtbi^wa^r 
i^.paapy  ports  of  the  channel heiog 


six  feet  in  depth.  By  a  oeitaia  psr* 
ty  in  theJaland,  the  iMMrk  has  been 
regarded  aa  ode  of  doubtful  utUil|r  $ 
it  being  alleged  that  the  upper  end 
of  the  gulph  will  now  becoms  a 
stagnant  pool,  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  ArgoatoU. 
Intermittent  and  remittetn  aotaoKi- 
al  fevers  were  previously  fieqnent 
in  the  place,  depending,  it  is  pro- 
bable,  upon  the  vicinity  of  theao  la- 
goons; but  as  there  are  noaoyardiea 
in  the  new  causeway,  for  the  pa^ 
sage  of  the  waters^  it  doeanot  awm 
that  there  is  much  groupd  for  this 
acidilional  alarm. 

'*  The  roads  in  Cephalonia  were 
formerly  very  bad :  most  of  d^oi 
little  better  than  rugged  moaDt^ 
paths*  The  same  active  spirit  in 
Major  Dn  Bosset  has  led  him  tx> 
employ  a  certMd  part  of  the  labov 
and  revenue  of  the  island  in  the 
cpastrcKtion  of  new  roach  $  and  this 
measure  hashqen  carried  into«Act 
with  sing^larf|romptitadea9d  a«c« 
cess.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  aiir« 
face  has  given  facility  to  the  wock» 
by  providing  a  fimi  aobstrataniJHid 
an  excellent  mafieriaL  The  pcaamits 
by  degvees  became  seaaihk  t»  the 
advaotago.  of  these  improfepMMsi 
a^. in  several  iastanoes  came  fix- 
war4  to  volunteer- their  labou»»MHl 
to  s^icit  an  «xlewon  -  of  the  roadi 
tootfaier  disiFicupfcottntiy.  These 
wprlop:^  thjarefore  haye.  drawBh  leas 
upon  the -revenue  of  .<the'islaod  tiiia 
flight  be  exgtdjsi^fom  thek^ac|ie 
and  compleieiMBSk  Tlierroad-bafjia- 
nii^  from  the  new  caaaenpy-at  Ar* 
^toli>  and  tFaveiaii|g.the*!0>Q«n« 
taifiaia  the  cantre -of  ibfti^s*  to 
tbe  opposile  coaat  near  tenoab  is 
tho:  greatest  undestakiag  of  tbe 
kind^  It-hadlibeeA  execH^,  .wfa^ 
/I^S'io  Gophal^/sevfaBf^toJbe 
every«4Miie  pQsfeqCl^MaaaUii}6r  m 
oasfiagef .ifld.ih0>joiMffy  from 
Argostoli 
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ArgCfBtdi  to  this  cxMnt,  whicii  for- 
nierly  required  eight  or  ten  bours^ 
aaigbt  now  be  performed  in  little 
more  than  half  Che  time.  The  road 
carried  along  the  popnlous  district 
of  the  southern  coast  might  almost 
be  compared  with  those  of  England, 
and  is  greatly  superior  to  any  I  have 
seen  in  Portugal  or  Sicily. 

**  It  has  been  doubted,  or  rather 
indeed  asserted,  that  these  schemes 
of  improvement  in  Cephalonia  were 
too  hasty  in  their  origin  -,  and  on  a 
acale  disproportionate  to  the  small 
reveaoes  of  the  country.  Such  ob- 
jections, however,  are  common  in 
all  similar  cases]  and  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  own 
belid;  that  the  general  efiect  of  the 
plfloay  so  actively  carried  forward 
here,  will  be  greatly  and  perma- 
ABOtly  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of 
the  island. 

**  Major  Dn  fiosset  has  farther 
been  industrious  in  eaploring  the 
amtiquities  of  Cephalonia,  and  has 
soceeeded  in  bringing  to  li^ht  many 
curious  facts  on  this  subject.  In 
at)tient  times  the  iJabd  contained 
^Hir  principal  cities,  Samos,  Pali 
(which  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon 
unsuccessfully  besieged),  Krani,  and 
Pronoa.  The  site  of  Samos,  a  place 
often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
pertainiog  to  the  kingdom  of  Ulys- 
ses, exhibits  still  very  extensive 
walls  f  and  excavations  among  its 
•ruins  have  afforded  various  speci- 
mens of  mdent  ornaments,  medals, 
vases,  and  fragmeats  of  statues.  The 
city  of  Krani  stood  on  an  eminence 
^t  the  upper  end  of  the  gnlph  of 
-  Argostoli;  and  its  walls  may  yet 
be  traced  nearly  in  their  whole  cir- 
cumference, which,  from  the  obser- 
vations I  made,  I  conceive  to  be 
aljQQost  two  miles.  On  the  north- 
east aide^   whore  they  follow  the 


bommit  of  a  steep  ascent,  they  are 
built  with  the  greatest  r^ularity, 
and  shew  the  renraios  of  a  gateway, 
and  several  towers.    The  structure 
is   that   usuaHy  called  Cyclopian, 
and  which  was  employed  !n   the 
earliest  titnes  of  Greece  >  vast  ob- 
long blocks'  of  stone  set  upon  each 
othet-,   and  nicely  fitted    togeth^er 
without  cement.  '  In  a  road  which 
leads  from  the  eminences  of  Krani 
to  the  plain,  at  the  bead  of  the  gulph, 
I  observed  the  deep  traces  of  wheel- 
carriages    worn   in  the  rock,  like 
those' near  to  the  Latomies  at  Sy- 
racuse. In  a  cliff,  which  bounds  the 
same  road,  is  au  excavation,  proba- 
bly intended  as  a  sepulchre,  and 
surmounted  by  a  Greek  inscription 
on  the  i^k,  now  legible  only  in  a 
few  of  its  letters  :  other  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  population  occur  in  this 
vicinity.    Between  the  castle  of  St. 
George  and  the  village  of  Metaxata, 
fiv6  miles  firom  Argostoli,  there  are 
large  catacombs,   nine   or    ten  of 
which  have  lately  been  opened,  so 
as  to  display  the  curious  excavatioii 
of  tombs   in  the  loose  calcareous 
rock  which  occurs    at   this  place* 
Some  of  the  caverns  are  distinct, 
other  connected  together.    There  is 
likewise  mtiich  variety  in  the  num- 
ber and  arrangement  of  the  tombs 
on  each ;  some  containing  only>  six, 
others  as  many  as  sixteen,  regulariy 
disposed.    Major  Du  Bosset  has  a 
considerable  collection  of  sepulchral 
urns,  &c.  found  as  wdl^  in  these  ca- 
taconibs  as  in  other  parts  of  Cepha- 
lonia.    This  gentleman  has  also  ex- 
plored the  remains  of  Pronos,  and 
ascertained  various  facts  regarding 
an  ancient  temple  which  stood  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  near 
to  the  se9,  and  which  until  this 
time  had  never  been  examined.  An 
account  of  this    observation  was 
published 
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in  the  Zante  Epherocris,  an  extract 
of  which  I  have  gi\'cn  in  th«  Ap- 
pendix. The  coins  of  all  the  four 
cities  of  Cephalouia  are  well  known, 
and  may  be  found  in  various  cabi-  ' 
nets  of  medals. 

*  '* '  The  more  modern  history  of 
Cepbalonia  i^early  corresponds  with 
that  of  Zante ;  and  \\%  population, 
as  might  be  expected,  presents  roost 
of  the  same  general  features.     In 
some    points,    however,  there  are 
shades  of  difF^prence.    The  Cepba- 
Joniotes  being  less  wealthy,  are  more 
enterprizmg  than    the     natives  of 
Zante;  and  by  their  quicknesa and 
activity  have  long  obtained  distinc- 
tion among  the  other  people  of  the 
Levant.     The  young  men  of   the 
island,  wherever  means  can  be  af- 
forded, are  sent  to  Italy,  generally 
with  a  view  of  studying  law  or 
.physic,    the    professions  to   which 
they  principally  at^ch  themselves. 
Only  a  certain  number  return  to 
settle  in  Cepbalonia  ;  the  remainder 
either  procuring  situations  in  Italy, 
or  migrating  to  various  parts  of  the 
Levant  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
employment.     Medicine  is  .on  tbe 
vhole  tbe  favourite  object  of  pur- 
suit i  and  it  is  pro^bable  that  from 
no  eqoal  amount  of  population  in 
the  world,  are  so  many  physicians 
produced  as    from  that  upon  the 
bmail  isle  of  Cepbalonia,    There  is 
scarcely  ai  larg^  town  in  European 
Turkey,  where  one  or  more  Cepha- 
loniotcs  may  not  be  found  engaged 
in  medical  practice,  and   pursuing 
•  their   fortunes  with   an   assiduity, 
which  is  generally  successful  in  as 
f^r  as  circumstances  render  it  possi- 
ble ]  it  is  said  to  be  a  common  pray- 
er of  the  sages  femmes  of  the  island^ 
when  a  female  child  is  born,  *^  that 
she  may  be  happy  and  have  a  phy- 
sician for  ber  husband/'    There  is 


a  similarity  among  all  thase  ul^nA^ 
ers,in  whatsoever  situation  tfaey  are 
found,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  They 
afe  generally  quick  and  ingenious 
in  their  conceptions  j  adroit,  as  well 
as  active^  in  their  affairs;  in  their 
manner^  bustl.ag,  loquacioos,   and 
verbose ;  and  with  a  temper  dis- 
posed to  litigation    and    intrigue. 
When  you  talk  to  a  Crpbaloniote, 
yoQ  find  him  iirgumentative,  yet  in- 
sinuating, dealing  much  in  moral 
truisms  \  which,  though  given  with 
form  and  gravity,  obviously  naean 
very  little  from  tl>e  mind.     As  a 
natural  effect  of  their  character,  pet- 
ty feuds  are  very  common  in  the  is- 
land ;    and  an  ample  .  provision    is 
made  at  home  for  most  of  tbe  young 
lawyers  who  come  from  the  Italiaii 
schools.  In  Cephabnia,  as  in  Zante, 
the  corrupt  feebleness  of  the  Vene- 
tian government  allowed  the  form- 
ation of  parties^  which  asuaify  bad 
their  origip  in  personal  broils  sod 
were  prosecuted  with  eitrenie  as- 
perity, and  with  manifest  ill  effect 
on  the  condition  of  the  people.  Tbe 
petty    aristocracy   of  Cephaloniote 
Counts,  who  are  the  chief  proprie- 
tors in  the  island,  were  also  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  these  fends.  Most  of 
these  men  have  been  educated  in 
Italy;  but   coming   home  without 
profession  or  employment,  their  tri- 
fling rank  becomes  hurtful  to  their 
future  character,  and  they  waste  in 
the  form  of  intrigoe  that  active  ta- 
lent which  is  habitual  to  the  natives 
'of  the  island.    This  party  spirit  in 
the  higher  classes,  and  the  evils  it 
entailed  upon  their  dependents,  have 
been  checked  by  tbe  £nglish  go- 
vernment in  Ceohalonia ;  but  it  VMkj 
be  feared  that  tne  inflnence  will  be 
one  of  short  duration  only. 
"  The  society  at  Argos^oli^  ipde- 
pendently 
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pendcntly  of  these  feuds^  is  not 
wirbout  Us  merits ;  coippi'ixing  ma- 
ny persons  who  aie  agreeable^  both 
from  their  manners  and  acqairp- 
menU.  I  w^s  introduced  by  Major 
Du  Bosset  to  the  two  principal  pby- 
ticians  of  the  placej  whom  I  found 
intelligent  men,  both  of  them  edu- 
cated in  Italy ^  and  well-informed 
in  their  profession.  At  the  house 
of  my  host  Metax^«  I  saw  some 
specimens  of  the  Cephaloniote  law- 
yers, which  did  not  equally  interest 
me  in  their  favour.  The  priests  in 
the  island^  though  very  numerous, 
are  inferior  in  respectability  to  boih 
the  former  classes.  They  are  gene- 
rally taken  fropi  a  low^r  rank  in 
society,  and  their  education  is  of  a 
very  limited  kind  j  a  circumstance 
not  peculiar  to  this  i&land,  but  com- 
rnon  to  the  other  isles,  and  to  the 
continent  of  Greece.  In  Cephalo- 
nia,  two  papas  or  priests  were  for 
some  time  very  active  in  opposing 
the  schemes  of  improvement  which 
have  lately  been  carried  on  there.  It 
IS  a  curious  instance  of  their  ten- 
dency to  resist  innovation,  that 
when  Major  Du  Bosset  wished  to 
introduce  tLe  culture  of  the  potaioe, 
many  of  these  meq  laboured  to  con- 
'  vince  tbe  peasants^  thac^this  was  the 
very  apple  with  which  the  serpent 
seduced  Adam  and  £ve  in  Faradiiie. 
Unfortuniately  the  potatoe  experi- 
enced a  more  serious  obstacle  in  two 
successive  bad  seasons,  and  in  the 
necessity  which  was  found  for  re- 
newing 4  he  sets  from  England  at 
tbe  expiration  of  this  period. 

'*  The  only  Cephaloniote  priest 
with  whom  I  had  much  intercourse, 
was  a  deacon  of  the  island,  a  re- 
spectable man,  and  a  grt-at  profici- 
ent in  music.  He  is  very  solicitous 
to  be  qn  agent  in  reforming  the  mu- 
sic of  the  modern  Greeks,  and  gave 
me  some  compositions  of  his  own^ 


chiefly  sacred ;  in  whidi,  though  re- 
taining the  notation  of  his  countiy, 
he  asserted  that  he  had  made  cbnsi- 
derable  improvement  in  the  style. 

**  Cephalonia  b^s  produced  seve- 
ral  authors  in  the  Romaic  language. 
The  IIsTfa  Sxav^o^tf,  a  curious 
treatise  on  the  schism  of  the  eastern 
and  western  churches,  was  written 
by  the  Bishop  Maniati  of  this  island. 
Among  the  modern  Greek  writers^ 
may  be  mentioned  Spiridion  Asana 
of  Cephalonia;  whose  principal 
work  is  a  translation  of  Father 
Grandi*s  Synopsis  of  Conic  Sections; 
published  at  Vienna  in  1802, 

*'  The  government  in  Cephalo- 
nia, during  our  possession  of  it,  was 
constituted  as  in  Zante,  by  a  council 
of  $ve  persons,  of  which  the  British 
comma|idant  was  the  president  3 
and  by  an  administrative  body,  oofl- 
sisting«bere  of  sixty  persons.  AH 
appeals  from  the  insular,  authorities 
were  transfcrrrcd  to  the  general  go- 
vernment at  Zante. 
.  ''  The  hills  about  the  gulph  pf 
Argostoli,  and  probably  the  rootin- 
tains  in  general  of  Cephalonia,  are 
composed  of  a  calcareous  rocie; 
which  in  seme  places  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  primitive  limestone,  but 
which  I  take  rather  to  be  one  of 
those  varieties  of  coralline  limestone, 
that  often  present  a  semi-crystalline 
aspect.  I  did  not  observe,  however^ 
any  distinct  vestiges  of  organic  re- 
mains, except  in  some  strata,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  ridge  to  tbe  south 
of  Argostoli,  on  which  stands  the 
picturesque  village  of  Lachitra.Tbis 
limestone,  which  contains  a  consi- 
derable abundance  of  shells,  ap- 
pears to  lie  upon  the  rock  before- 
mentioned.  .  I  learn  that  it  is  found 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Major  Du  Bosset  spoke  to  me  of  a 
sandstone  occurring  to  the  south  of 
Argostoli ;  which  1  did  not  see,  but 
conjecture 
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conjectarefto  be  the  same  at  that 
k^^^  t»  the  Qorth  of  the  city  of 

.  ff  C^{»halotita  afiords  considera- 
ble materials  for  the  botanist/  and 
19  the  Appendix  will  be  foond  a 
ea^Iogue  •£  most  of  the  officinal 
plants  which  aro  met  with  in  the 
Mand*  That  species  of  oak  (the 
<)uerfcus  segilops)  which  psoduces 
the  Valani,  or  Valcnja,  grows  to 
aome  extent  here,  as  well  as  in  Qth«Hr 
|>art8  of  Greece,  aiwl  'lie  isles.  l"he 
lase  of  this  acorn  in  dying  is  kupwn, 
^%  well  in  the  east  as  in  our  own 
country. 

"  While  in  Zante,  after  my  re- 
turn from  Greece,  I  was  6n  the 
point  of  visiting  Cerigo,  the  most  * 
portlterly  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  srnd 
separated  frpm  the  rest  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Morea  \  but  was 
pr^ented  by  the  long  continuance 
€>f  80Uth-caU  winds,  which  make  it 
idlifficoit  pr  impossible  to  get  round 
Cape  Matapan.  A  few  statistical 
facts,  however,  which  I  obtained  rc-^ 
apeding  this  isle,  may  not  be  unac- 
40cptable  tq  the  reader. 

*'  The  circumference  of  Cerigo  is 
between  50  and  60  miles.  Though 
celebrated  aa  the  ancient  Cythera, 
and  the  birth-place  of  Helen,  its 
present  aspect  is  rocky  and  sterile ; 
^nd  the  number  of  inhabitants  does 
UPt  exceed  nine  thousand.  Of  this 
number,  16^  are  priests,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  not  fewer  than  260 
churches  or  chapeU  of  different  de- 
scriptions ip  the  islapd.  The  slate 
ef  education  among  the  natives  is 
pn  a  very  low  footing :  there  is  in- 
deed on^  school^  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds,  and  others  of  private  ea- 
iabli^ment,  but  they  are  ill  con- 
'  fjtictedj  and,  a$  a  proof  of  this,  it 
is  said,  tliat  the  inspector  of  the 
pubiip  school  c^n  neithpr  read  nor 


write/  The  chief  products  ot  Ccflgfi 
are  corn,  oil,  wine,  raisins,  hopejr^ 
and  wax  ;  aome  cotton  and  flax  are 
alsogrownupon  the  island  5  and  there 
is  a  considerable  produce  of  cbeeie 
from  the  milk  of  the  go^tSj  which. 
feed  over  its  rocky  surrace.  It  is  es- 
timated that,  in  the  year  181 1,  there 
were  16,000  sheep  and  goats  in  the 
island,  about  1,300  horses,  and  2,509 
oxen.  The  number  of  beehives  the 
same  year  was  reckoned  at  1,2804 
producing  a  honey  of  very  good  qua- 
lity. 

'*  The  only  modem  literary  cha* 
racter  from  Cerigo,  of  whom  1  have 
heard,  is  Spiridion  Vapdie,  the  au- 
thor of  a'  translation  of  Cornelius 
»  y^epos  into  the  Romaic  ;  of  a  prose 
translation  of  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses; 
of  an  Italian  and  Boipaic  Lexicoo^ 
published  in  410.  at  Venice  in  1806] 
and  of  a  translation  of  the  Magazin 
de  £nfans,  which  has  already  gone 
thiy)ugh  some  editions.     I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  twq  or  three  au- 
thors, natives  of  Zantp  or  Cepba^ 
Ionia  ;  and  may  mention  as  another 
eminent  literary  Greek  of  the  Ioni« 
an  Isles,  the  archbishop  Nicephorui 
Theotoki,  who  ^as  bifn  in  Corfu, 
and  died  14  years. ago.     His  princi- 
pal work  was  the  ^roiyeia  Mafijua- 
Ifxa;    the  materials  collected  ^om 
ancient  and  modern  aut}iors,   and 
published  at  Moscow  in  1799*  tinder 
the  patronage  and  at  the  expenceoC 
the  Greek  nmily  of  the  Zosiraades^ 
He  wrote  also  a  work  on  Natural 
Philosppby,  published  at  Leipfiio  in 
1766;    a  book    of-  geography   for 
schools  ;  an  answer  to  Voltaire,  in 
defence  of  revcfaled  religion  }  with 
several  other  pu)>]ication8  of  smaller 
importance.   A  valuable  Uti)e  worl^ 
was  printed  at  Corfu  four  years  agq^ 
containing  a  general  scheme  oif  ta« 
struciion  for  the  youth  of  Gri;ecc, 
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wkb  referenco  to  oiapy  Qf  tbi?  nacre 
Taiuable  works  in  the  modjera  Greek 
language. 

"  Soipe  writers  hafe  described 
Cerigo  as  a  volcanic  country,  with 
many  extinct  craters.  I  stvould  vea-* 
ture  to  douht  the  accuracy  of  this ; 
as  all  tlie  other  accounts  1  have  re- 
ceived, concur  in  speakhig  of  the 
linckestone  rock  of  the  isls^nd ;  which 
is  stated  to  be  worn  into  large  caves, 
and  to  exhibit  very  beautiful  stalac- 
titic  appearances.  If  it  should  be  the 
case  that  any  part  of  Cerigo  is  vol- 
canic, its  productions  would  pro- 
bably have  some  analogy  to  those  of 
the  vol  panic  isle  of  San  tor  in',  from 
which  it  is  not  far  distaut.  I  never 
heiard  of  any  obsidian   being  found 


here ;  a  sobltaiice  which  is  likely  to 
attract  attention  by  its  aspect. 

"  Cctrigp,  while  ii>  our  possession, 
WM  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  x\ic 
35th  regioient.  It  was  a  solitary 
station,  and  perhaps  the  individuals 
of  this  little  band  might  think  it  a 
poor  recompense,  that  they  had  on 
one  side  of  them  the  mountains  of 
Lacedcmon  ;  on  the  other,  iliough 
at  a  greater  distance,  the  shores  of 
the  ancient  Crete.  Unfortunately, 
the  piratical  character  of  the  Maiii^- 
otes,  who  inhabit  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  Morea,  prevented  any  free, 
communicalion  with  the  continent ; 
and  the  garrison  of  Cerigo  saw  but 
a^an  object  of  landscape,  that  ground 
which  lay  before  them,  so  venerable 
from  the  history  of  former  ages. 
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*'  4  T  one  of  my  interviews  with 
XJL  All  Pasha,  two  of  his  gr^nd- 
tojQS  were  present  for  a  short  time  $ 
jthe  eldi^st  son  of  Mouctar  Pasha,  a 
youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  and  the 
second  son  of  Veil,  apparently  ten 
'  years  of  age.  The  vizier  caressed 
and  spoke  to  them  with  nuich  kind* 
ncss  as  they  stood  before  him.  They 
were  both  richly  dressed  in  the  Al- 
banian costume  $  and  the  sop  of 
Veil  in  particular  shewed  a  fine  and 
spirited  coontenance.  I  saw  this 
boy  approaching  the  Seraglio  on 
horseback,  his  horse  sorrouxuied  by 
Albanian  soldiers  on  foot.  He  was 
I  ifted  off  by  one  of  them  $  and  made 
bis  way  through  the  crowd  of  rug- 
ged soldiers  with  an  air  of  loftiness 
on  bis  little  features,  which  shewed 
that^  young  aybe^fTM,  he  had  not 


unavailingly  studied  in  the  school 
of  despotic  power.  Unhappily  for 
Turkey,  this  is  the  only  school  in 
which  her  rulers  are  instructed. 

•'  The  most  frequent  topics  in- 
troduced by  the  vizier  in  conversa< 
tion,  were  those  relating  to  general 
politics  j  and  in  these  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  more  interested 
than  in  any  other.  The  conversation 
was  usually  carried  on  by  question 
and  reply  -,  and  his  inquiries,  though 
often  shewing  the  characteristic  i^^ 
norance  of  the  Turks  hi  matters  of 
pommon  knowledge,  yet'  often  also 
were  pertinent' and  well  conceived, 
and  made  up  by  acuteness  what  they 
*  wanted  of  instruction.  Some  of  these 
questions,  which  1  noted  dowii, 
iDay  serve  as  specimens  of  their 
usuri  style.  We  were  talking  about 
Enghmd. 
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England.  He  inquired  the  popu- 
lation of  the  countiy  ;  and  whether 
J  thought  it  as  populous  as  those 
parts  of' Albania  I  had  seen.  Th^ 
answer  to  this  question  led  him  to 
describe  briefly  the  northern  parts 
of  Albania,,  as  being  much  better 
inhabited  than  those  to  the  south  of 
Xoannina.  He  then  pursued  the 
former  subject ;  asked  >(^hat  was  the 
ai^e  and  population  of  London^  and 
expressed  surprise  when  informed 
of  its  magnitude.  He  inquired' the 
number  of  our  ships  of  war ;  the 
comparison  of  their  size  with  tlie 
frigates  he  had  seen  on  his  coast ; 
and  where  they  were  all  employed. 
The  latter  question  led  me  to  men- 
tion the  American  war;  and  I 
stated  to  him  the  singular  fact  that 
a* people  in  Ameiica,  speaking  the 
French  language,  were  fightiug  for 
England,  against  another  people 
descended  from  the  English,  and 
speaking  our  own  language.  It  ,was 
unfortunate  that  I  put  the  matter  in 
tliis  paradoxical  light :  for  as  was 
natural,  I  had  much  difficulty  in 
making  him  comprehend  the  matter. 
*'  The  conversation,  however, 
■proceeded  upon  America  :  a  subject 
on  which  he  had  before  s|)oken  to 
me,  and  seemed  much  interested. 
He  now^  as  on  several  other  occa- 
sions, expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  pevcr  had  the  opportunity  of 
travelling ;  and  his  intention  that 
this  benefit,  wliich  had  been  want* 
ing  to  him,  should  be  given  to  Sail 
Bey,  his  youngest  son.  He  inquired 
the  distance  of  America  from  £ng> 
land  and  France  $  its  extent;  and 
\o  whom  it  belonged.  He  a&ked  re- 
specting, its  population  and  the  lon- 
gevHy  oi  its  inhabitants,  and  dwelt 
jispecially  on  the  latter  point,  to 
which  I  observed  him  always  to  at- 
tiach  a  peculiar  interest.  He  re- 
foarked  that  he  had  beard  that  the 


Indians  and  Chinese  Ityd  to  a  great 
age,  and  asked  whether  i  knew  this 
to  be  the  case,  or  was^^cqoainted 
with  any  particular  means  they  used 
for  the  purpose.  Seeing  him  incKacd 
to  follo^x^  this  topic,  I  stated  the  re? 
markable  instances  of  longevity  in 
our  own  countrymen.  Parr  sad 
Jenkins  j  at  which  he  expmsed  sur- 
prize, and  much  desire  to  know  if 
there  were  any  means  in  nature  bj 
which  this  end  might  be  obtained. 
It  was  evident  that  in  this  que^tioa 
he  had  reference  to  himself;  and  1 
took  the  opportunity  of  enforcing 
upon  him  some  of  the  medical  ad- 
vice I  bad  before  given.  He  gave 
assent' to  what  I  said;  but  at  the 
%ame  time  pursued  the  questioo, 
whether  there  were  not  some  more 
direct  means  of  procuring  long  life. 
T  mentioned  to  him  generally  the 
attempts  that  had  been  made  some 
centuries  ago,  to  discover  the  Eliiir 
Vltae :  and  stated  that  this  was  a 
project  which  had  now  been  aban- 
doned by  all  men  of  refiectioa.  Al- 
luding accidentally,  at  the  saiqe 
time,  to  the  search  after  the  pWo- 
sopher*s  stone,  he  eagerly  followed 
this  subject,  and  wished  to  kaov 
whether  there  were  not  some  secret 
methods  of  discovering  gold,  which 
gave  their  possessor  the  power  oi 
procuring  any  amount  of  this  metal 
There  was  a  strong  and  signtficaot 
interest  in  his  manner  of  asking  this 
question,  which  greatly  struck  mc; 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  look 
toward  myself,  seeming  to  search 
into  the  truth  of  my  reply*  I  >>>' 
swerejd,  of  course,  that  there  were 
no  means  of  making  gold  and  silver ; 
that  these  metals  were  obtained  only 
from  the  earth  j  and  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  philosophy  was  un  being 
able  to  employ  the  best  means  ^ 
raising  them  from  mines,  and  pori- 
fying  them  (or  use.    I  doubt  ^'ha* 
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thtfr  he  wa^  iatis6ed  with  this  reply, 
or  did  not  still  belieye  in  farther 
mysteries  of  the  alchemic  art.  The 
desire  of  gold  and  longevity  are 
natural  to  a  despot ;  and  especially 
to  one  who,  like  All  Pasha,  has 
been  ever  pursuing  a  scheme  of 
ambitious  progress. 

**  This  was  the  usual  style  of 
conversation  with  the. Vizier,  and 
the  common  character  of  the  ques- 
tions he  proposed.  At  an  inter- 
view sncreeding  to  that,  of  which 
I  have  gives  a  sketch,  he  shewed 
ine  several  mineral  specimens,  with 
a  view  to  inquire  what,  metals  they 
contained.  Some  of  these  were 
merely  iroo-stones;  one  or  two, 
which  bad  the  appearance  of  being 
from  veins,  contained  crystals  of 
copper  pyrites  5  another  thode  of 
galena.  He  seemed  disappointed 
at  being  told  that  none  of  those 
•wete  the  ores  of  the  precibus 
rr^eXals;  yet  would  nor,  or  cou)d 
not,  give  me  the  names  of  the 
places  whence  they  came.  , 

*'  He  possesses  a  small  number 
pf  philosophical  instruments,  ob- 
tained from  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope; and  shews  an  interest  in  their 
construction  and  uses.  Some  of  the 
.  telescopes  he  has  received  -  from 
England  are  very  good;  and  he 
has  one  of  Dolland*s  microscopes,  ^ 
which  however  he  bad  hitherto 
been  upable  to  arrange  for  obser* 
ration.  This  I  did  for  him  one 
morning  when  at  the  Seraglio,  and 
shewed  him  its  application  in  dif- 
ferent instances.  At  another  time 
be  produced  for  my  examination 
two  air-gnns  of  English  manufac- 
ture; one  of  which  had  been  ren- 
dered useless,  as  I  found,  by  the 
valve  being  out  of  order.  After  I 
had  charged  the  air-condenser  of 
,  the  other,  he  took  it  from  my  bind,, 
loaded  it   with    bullets,    and  dis- 


charged it  upwards,  without  any 
regard  to  the  splendid  decorations 
of  the  ceiling.  As  there  were 
many  persons  present,  I  confess  i 
thought  it  well  that  no  other  di- 
rection had  been  given.  His  fond- 
ness for  arms  of  every  kind,  and 
especially  if  they  be  of  curious 
structure,  is  very  remarkable.  Fu- 
sils, pistols,  and  sabres  of  singular 
and  beaqiiful  workmanship,  are  to 
be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Se- 
raglio 3  and  frequently  when  sitting 
with  him,  I  have  seen  large  colli  o- 
tions  of  such  arms  brought  for  Uh 
inspectioti.  A  story  has  been  (old 
me  of  his  somrtimes  trying  a  snbre 
by  taking  off  himself  the  head. of  a 
person  whom  he  had  condemned  to 
die ;  but  I  have  no  assurance  that 
this  statement  is  true.  I  described 
to  him  the  new  patent  gun,  which 
receives  at  once  its  priming  for 
twenty  or  thirty  discharges.  He 
expressed  much  desire  to  obtain  it, 
and  his  wish  was  gratified  a  few 
months  afterwards  by  receiving  one 
from  General  Airey,  when  that 
officer  visited  loannina.  I  found 
on  inquiry,  that  he  had  seen  some 
electrical  experiments ;  Psalida  bav* 
ing  an  electrical  machine,  which 
served  for  this  exhibition.  His  in- 
terest in  such  subjects  is  of  course 
of  a  transient  nature,  and  obviously 
depending  in  part  on  the  supposed 
connection  they  may  have  with  the 
means  of  forwarding  his  power. 

'<  It  has  been  said  that  AH  Pasha 
is  unable  either  to  read  or  Write. 
I  can  testify  from  my  own  obser- 
vation that  be  can  read  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve both  in  the  Romaic  and  Turk- 
ish hnguages.  Though  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  him  write, 
yet  I  cannot  doubt  his  ability  in  tbia 
also,  from  the  information  I  have 
received. 

A  comparative  freedom  from 
Turkisb 
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Turkbh  prejadlces  was  one  of  Ihe 
most  obvious  and  striking  circonsi- 
frtances  in  the  conversation  of  this 
iki«ii>;  an  exemption  doubtless  ow- 
Isg  to  hiii  birth   and  the  circam- 
itances  of  bis  early  life,  as  well  as 
to  hi^   sound    understaoding    aod 
jadgmenf.     I  have  seldom  known 
ti  Turk  allow    superiority  to  Eu- 
fopcans,  even  in*  points  where  the 
itjtiofjal  deliciency  on  his  own  side 
was  most  notorious.    This  temper  I 
lievcr  observed  in  AH  Pasha  3  but, 
^4»n  tlie  04 her  hand,  a  sense  and  con- 
cession of  inferioriry,  with  a  con- 
»tai>t    seeking    after     information, 
which  might  enable  him  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  uixler  which  he  la- 
boured.    It  must  be^wned  that  his 
inf^uiries  had  little  reference  to  the 
principles  of  government,  education, 
«>r  other    moral    institutioas;    and 
were  often  directed  to  the  mere  out- 
line of  national  power,  or  to  the  art 
»nd  inventions  of  war.    But  there 
were  many  questions  also   which 
had   relation  to    the  internal   tm- 
provcment  of  bis  teriitory  :  to  the 
«x>nstruciion  of  roads  and  bridges; 
the  discovery  of  mines;   the   im- 

•  provemcnt  of  agriculture  5  ainJ  other 
points  which,  in  a  country  like  Al- 
i^nia,  are  of  no  mean  importance  to 

•  llxe  future  interests  of  the  people. 

•«  Our  conversation  had  often  a 
jcfercnce  to  the  politics  of  the  day, 
on  ijvhich  I  found  hjim  well  and  ac- 
curately informed.  It  was  at  this 
■  ^ime  that  Bonaparte*  was  pursuing 
his  memorable  campaign  in  Russia  \ 
in  all  the  eventsof  which  Ali  Pasha 
lelt  a  lively  interest,  naturally  arising 
put  pf  bis  relation  to  the  two  great 
powers  concerned.  It  was  obviously 
for  his  advantage,  that  ibey  should 
mniually  wear  out  their  strength, 
without  either  of,  them  obtaining 
f  he  preponderance.  While  at  peace, 
"   ^hej  phecked  (sach  othj^  as  to  Tur* 


key ;  Krhea  at  war,  if  either  mm 
eminently    luccessfol,  ^tbere    was 
eventual  danger  to  him.    The  vici- 
nity of  the  French  in  the  Illfma 
provinces  would  speedily  giveeficct 
to  any  designs  they  might  adopt  in 
that  q darter,  either  from  views  of 
general  ambition,  or  firom  motives 
of  personal    hostility    to   himself, 
which  he  might  be  well  aware  tbat 
he  had  created  by  his  condoa  at 
Prcvcsa,  his  recent  connection  with 
the  English,  and  by  other  circnm- 
stances  of  less  notoriety;    Of  tbe 
power  of  Russia,  and  the  altiaute 
danger  to  the  Turkish  empire  from 
this  source,  he  was  well  informed; 
and  he,  as  well  as  his  sons,  had  felt 
and  known  the  weight  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  pressing  npon  the  Dao- 
ubc.     He  understood,  too,  tbat  all 
foreign  attempts  at  the  restoration 
of  Greece,  whether  withselfiihcr 
honourable  motives,  most  of  neces- 
sity imply  a  previous  attack  upon 
his  power;  and  I  believe  ho  was 
fully  sensible  of  his  incapacity  of  it- 
sisiing  permanently  theeflbrts  of  a 
regular  European  army.  At  varkws 
times  I  have  heard  him  coorerse, 
more  or    less    directly,  on   these 
lopics  ;  and  in  general  there  was  an 
air  of  sound  judgment  in  his  re- 
n)arks,  wh'ch  implied  as  well  saga- 
city, as  freedom  from  the  prejodicci 
of  his  nation. 

"  I  b^tppened  to  be  with  hhn  at 
the  Seraglio  on  the  evening  of  jl»« 
day  when  he  received  infennation 
of  the  French  having  entered  Mos- 
cow. He  was  evidently  in  low  ipi- 
rits,  and  discomposed  by  the  iottl- 
ligenc>.  I  spoke  to  bim  of  tbe  per- 
severance and  resources  of  f/m^i 
and  of  the  evils  that  might  arise  to 
the  French  army  frorti  tlie  bortJiDg 
of  Moscow  aod  the  approacb  o^ 
winter.    He  waa  not  satisW  by 

these  argttcneMs^  bot  ^IMti  ib  ^ 
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pif  to  the  pncific  temper  of  Alex- 
aaJer,  to  the  mistakes  which  had 
hpcn  committed  in  the  last-  Poli<ih 
cgmpaigOy  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsir, 
and  above  all  to  the  character  of 
Bonaparte^  which  he  justly  charac- 
terised   as   **  one    that    the  world 
Iiad  oever  before, seen/*     He  spoke 
also  of  the  errors  the  governments 
of  Europe  had  committed,  in  not 
uniting  their    strength^   instead  of 
coming  singly  to  the  contest  \  and 
in  reference  to  this,  told  the  story 
of  the  father  who>  on  his  death-bed, 
couAselled  his  sons  to  unioo>    by 
•hewing    them   that   their   united 
stresigth  could  break  a  staff,  which 
withstood   the    single  strength  of 
each<     He  was  animated  and  im- 
pressive on  this  sobfect ;   and  spoke 
with  little  disguise  of  the  probable 
designs,  of  Napoleon,  alluding  to 
Turkey  as  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
bis^ future  career.    A  story  has  been 
told  of  8on)iparte  having  offered  to 
make  Ali  Pasha  king  of  Greece,  if 
he  would  engage  to  secoad  the  de- 
signs of  France  in  this  quarter.    I 
camot  say  what  troth  there  may 
be  in  this,  but  for  various  reasons  I 
tbitik  it  not  impossible  that  some 
sach  offer  may  have  been  made. 
Con«deru>g]tbe  changes  in  the  state 
of  Europe,  it  is  useless  now  to  spe- 
culate «»poo  the. causes  which  led 
btm  to  slight  the  French  <  overtures* 
epd  to  maintain  bis  connection  with 
t^ttgland.  during  the  critical  period 
of  the  last  few  years.    The  most 
obvious  reasons  were,    his  know* 
ledge  rb^t.  we  did  not  act  upon  a 
principle  of  conquest  -,  the  security 
of  his  trade;  and  perhaps  theeven- 
tpAir  seesrity  of  his  pernxi  and  trea- 
wuf9»9   should   there    be.  any  soc- 
ctfstffol    inyfiitoa  c^   the   couotry. 
.   Mere  than. once  he  has  a^edme 
what  wouM   be  his    reception  iii 
.Bn^land,  if  ciiicutQaancts  ever  led 


him  thitlier :  and  thoagli  this  was  • 
s^d  with  a  jbcose  air,  yet  it  iTHgitt 
have  reference  to  the  possibk  co»- 
ti-ngency  of  his  being  obliged  to  quit 
Albania.  This  passed,  however,  ia 
a  moment  of  some  alarm :  and  ihe 
progress  of  events  soon  after  turned 
the  tide  into  a  new  channt). 

**  Once  or  twice  I  happened  t« 
be  present  when  Ali  Pa^ha  was 
listening  to  different  petitioners* 
who  SQCoessively  came  before  him* 
Thi9  war  an  interesting  spectade^ 
each  petitioner,  as  he  approacliod* 
knelt,  kissed  his.garment^  and  then 
proffered  the  maUer  of  his  request 
or  complaint.  The  manner  of  Alt 
Pasha  on  these  occasiana  was  rapid 
and  decisive.  It  was  evident  that 
he  speedily  formed  a  judgment,  and 
was  not  easily  turned  aside  from  it* 
He  spoke  frequently  and  rapidly 
himself,  but  obviously  with  a  closar 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  desiro 
of  obtaining  truth;  This  promptitude' 
is  absolutely  necessary,  considering 
the  multitude  of  affairs  that  come 
before  him.  He  may  be  considered 
almost  as  the  sole  judge  of  his  do- 
minions ;  and  though  theab^enoeof 
written  law  and  precedent  reduoes 
all  cases  to  the  simple  consfderatioit 
of  equity,  yet  it  cannot  be  wondei«d 
that  business  should  be  retarded  bf 
its  being  committed  so  entirely  up 
th^  labour  and  judgment  of  one 
man.  It  frequently  happens  thM  pe- 
titioners are  detained  several  week» 
in  loannina,  without  being  able  r# 
procure  an  audience,  each  day  pre^ 
seating  themselves  in  ihe  outer 
apartments  of  the  Seraglio*  andeacJi* 
day  compelled  to  retire  unsatisfied^ 
1  have  several  times  been  applied  to, 
espefiaUy  during  my  last  residence 
at  leannina,  to  interest  the  visier  on 
bekatfof  different  individuals;  but 
nfiy  uftwifllingnefls  to  appear  taking 
afiy  part  in  such  aliairsj  aiKl  the  cer- 
tainty 
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imnty  that  if  I  assisted  one,  it  mpst 
be  at  the  expence  of  another,  obHged 
me  to  decline  any  interference  in 
these  cases. 

*'  This  disposition  to  manage  per- 
sonally all  his  affairs,  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  Alt 
Pasha,  and  influences  all  the  con- 
cerns of  his  government.  From  it 
is  derived  that  unity  of  system  which 
extends  through  his  dominions, 
which  renders  him  individually  an 
object  of  almost  mysteriouii'  dread 
to  his  subjects,  and  makes  his  power 
formidable  to  his  neighbours,  and  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
His  nHnitters  are  such  in  the  hum- 
blest sense  of  the  word.  In  his  re- 
lation with  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, it  does  nbt  appear  that  he 
depends  on  any  counsel  but  his 
o^n  ;  and  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  the  country,  it  seems  as  if  there 
vrere  no  will,  impulse,  or  action, 
btit  from  him.  The  physician  Me- 
taxa  well  illustrated  this  by  saying 
that  there  was  a  cord  tied  round 
every  individual  in  his  dominions, 
longer  or  shorter,  more  or  less  fine  j 
but  every  one  of  which  cords  went 
to  him,  and  were  held  in  his  hand. 
He  added,  what  I' knew  from  my 
own  observation  to  be  true,  that  the 
rudest  peasant  of  Albania,  or  the 
meanest  page  iti  his  Seraglio,  would 
better  obtain  either  fevours  or  jus*- 
ticc,  by  coming  directly  to  Ali 
Pasha  himself,  than  through  any  cir- 
cuitous channel  of  ministers  or  fa- 
vonrites. 

"  It  may  be  further  noticed,  that 
not  an  individual  about  him  knows 
er]ually  well  fiS  Ali,  all  the  localities 
of  his  dominionn,  the  habits,  or 
even  persons  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
other  circumstances  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  execution  of  justice. 
Bom  in  Albania,  and  having  scarcely 
quitted  this  couiitry,  in  which  never 


vertheless  he  has  been  exerdied  by' 
a  thousand  various  fbrtanes,  bis 
knowledge  od  these  inbjects  is  mt- 
nately  accurate.  Almtwt  every  Al- ' 
banian  has  been  ia  his  presence, 
either  as  A  soldier,  or  in  some  other 
capacity ;  and  there  are  few  of  ma- 
ture age  whose  namM  or  persons  do 
not  come  within  his  recoUcctioD. 
I  have  had  various  opportunities  of 
r^inarking  thrs  fact.  Out  day  I  was 
present  when  he  was  giving  a  sort 
of  open  audience  to  all  classes  of 
petitioners.  I  noticed  several  cases 
in  which  his  local  knowledge  evi- 
dently directed  the  decision,  and 
probably  was  the  means  of  arriving 
at  the  truth..  Where  his  own  in- 
terests or  passions  wereunconccrnedr 
it  is  probable  that  the  judgments  of 
Ali  Pasha  were  generally  impartial, 
and  for  the  most  part  correct.  It 
is  doubtless  an  evil,  4hat  by  uoder^ 
taking  every  thing  himself  many 
things  are  neglected  or  delayed; 
but  it  is  likewise  a  good  that  be 
should  thus  extend  his  personal 
authority,  since  the  subordinate  mi-' 
nisters  of  a  despotic  system  are  ge' 
nerally  tyrannical  or  corrupt. 

«•  The  assidoity  with  which  be 
applies  himself  to  all  this  business  is 
very  great.  He  rises  commonly 
before  six,  and  his  officers  and  se-* 
cretaries  are  expected  to  be  with 
him  at  this  hour:  There  are  no 
pauses  in  business  during  the  day, 
except  at  1 2  o'clock,  when  he  tak« 
his  dinner,  sleej>ing  aflerwards  for 
an  hour ;  and  again  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  which'  is  his  boor  of 
supper. .  J  have  found  him  as  late 
as  nine  o'clock,, with  three  secre- 
taries on  the  ground  before  him, 
listening  to  the  most  minute  details 
of  that  branch  of  expenditure  which 
relates  to  the  post*boases;  each 
article  of  which  siccoonts  ^^^^' 
lately  approved.  His  boors  of- 
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pleasure  are  also  in  part  subservient 
to  the  furtherance  of  business.  I 
have  seen  him  in  the  gardens  of  his 
pavil)ion  surrounded  by  petitioners, 
and  giving  judgment  on  cases  that 
were  brought  before  hi m.  Even 
when  retiring  to  the  Haram,  he  still 
preserves  his  public  capacity  5  and 
in  the  petty  discords  of  300  women 
secluded  from  the  world,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  his  occupation  and 
authority  as  a  judge  should  still  be 
required, 

''  In  his  habits  at  table  Ali  Pasha 
is  temperate,  though  by  no  means 
so  strict  a  Mussulman  as  to  refuse 
himself  wine.  He  almost  always 
eats  alone,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Turks  of  high  ranl^,  and  at  the 
hours  already  mentioned.  His  dinner 
usually  consists  of  twelve  or  sixteen 
covers,  which  are  separately  placed 
on  a  tray  before  him.  The  dishes 
are  chiefly  those  of  Turkish  cook- 
ery ;  in  addition  to  which  a  whole 
lamb,  provided  by  his  sheplienis,  is 
served  up  at  his  table  every  day  in 
the  year.  His  appetite  is  not  at  all 
fastidious,  and  T  have  been  told  that 
his  cooks,  in  providing  for  him,  take 
liberties  which,  under  a  luxurious 
despot,  would  infallibly  cost  them 
their  beads. 

"  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in 
the  habits  of  the  man,  that  while 
exercising  themost  despotic  tyranny^ 
and  exciting  dread  In  all  who  sur- 
round him,  he  frequently  descends 
to  a  801 1  of  convivial  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Turks 
of  his  capital,  and  accepts  of  invi- 
tations to  dinner,  or  evening  en- 
tertainments, when  these  are  prof- 
fered to  him.  Two  .or  three  such 
instances  occurred  during  my  latter 
stay  at  Toannina,  one  of  them 
at  a  Greek  house,  where  I  had  the 
means  of  witnessing  a  part  of  the 
fcene.    It  was  an  evening  enter- 


tainment, at  which  seventy  or 
eighty  people  were  assembled ;  the 
vizier  bringing  those  of  his  minis- 
ters and  attendants,  whom  he  de- 
sired to  be  with  him ;  land  the  master 
of  the  house  inviting  many  of  his 
own  friends.  The  dinner  or  supper 
00  these  occasions  is  set  odt  in  the 
manner  of  the  country;  its  merit 
being  estimated  in  part  :  by  the 
number  of  dishes  presented.  The 
vizier  eats  and  sits  alone,  the  rest 
of  the  company  standing  at  a  dist- 
ance 5  but  the  master  and  ihe  mis- 
tress of  the  house  are  generally  in* 
vited  to  take  seats  near  hixn.  Music 
and  dancing  are  in  most  cases  pro- 
vided for  his  entertainment.  The 
music  is  Tqrki>h  or  Albanese,  per-  • 
formed  with  tabors,  guitars,  and  the 
tambourine,  and  often  accompanied 
by  the  wild  .songs  of  the  country  ; 
the  dances  also  in  general  Albaneie; 
and  performed  by  youth  of  both 
sexesj  dressed  with  all  the  richness 
that  belongs  to  the  national  cos- 
tume. When  I  last,  quitted  loan- 
nina,  my  friend  Mela  was  preparing 
to  give  such  an  entertainment  .to 
the  vizier,  and  had  erected  a  new 
apartment  in  his  gardens  for  this 
purpose. 

The  haram  of  A.li  Pasha  forms 
a  distinct  and  very  extensive  part  ■ 
of  his  Seraglio,  closed  in  exteriorly  * 
by  lofty  stone-walls,  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  fortress  ;  but 
within,  liaving  terraces  »nd  other  > 
open  places  for  the  oonvenieoce  of 
'  its  numerous  inhabitants.  Though 
my  medical  situation  with  the 
vizier,  especially  during  my  last  re- 
sidence at  loaunina,  instructed  me 
in  many  angular  facts  regarding  the 
interior  of  the  Haram,  and  though 
]  had  two  female  patients  from 
within  ixk  walls,  yet  the  rigid  usage 
of  Turkey  prevented  me  from  ever 
entering  these  penetralia  domus.and 
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I  can  speak  of  their  ap|^»rar»ce  but 
from  report.    The  apartments  are 
said  to  be  furnished  in  a  style  of 
gorgeoQs  luxuiy ;  and  having  after- 
wards seen  a  vacant  building  with 
a  similar  destination^  in  the  new 
Seraglio  at  Argyro  Kasiro,  I  can 
readily  believe  this  statement.    The 
nmnber  of  females  in  the  Haram  is 
reported  to  exceed  three  hundred, 
bot  among  these  are  included  the 
i^arious   attendants;  dancing  girls^ 
&c.  who  minister  to  the  luxuries  ojf 
the  place.     They  are  oi  various  na- 
tions,  Greeks^   Turks,    Albanians, 
Circassians,  &c.  and  for  the  most 
part  have  been  purchased  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  east.    The  oc- 
cupations of  a  Turkish  Haram  have 
of^n  been  described,  and  need  little 
repetition.    The  bath,  music,  danc- 
ing, tales,  embroidery,  and  dress, 
give  the  chief  empl^ment  to'tim^ : 
the  ekbrbitron  of  idi^tcy,  or  of  tiie 
frantic  acts  of  women  drugged  with 
opiom  or  wine,  aivd  the  talk   of 
otliers  %hocometo  the  Har^m  with 
philtres,  charms,  and  the  various 
arts   addressed  to  credulity;   these 
are  among  ths  occasional  amuse- 
ments of  the  piace.     When  the  Vi- 
Kier  moves  his  residence  for  a  time, 
tbe^smales  taketrwith  him  are  con- 
veyed in  close  carriages,  so  as  to 
cotitifiue    their   confinement  even 
dtiring  this  interval.   Habit  and  the 
want  of  education  may  some^hnt 
alleviate  this  physical  and  moral 
captivity,  but  to  vindicate  it  to  ge- 
neral reason  is  impossible,  though  it 
has  been  attempted. 

"  The  first  wife  of  All  PashSi, 
...the  daughter  of  Coul  Pasha,  and 
mother  of  Mouciar  and  Veli,  has 
long  been  dead.  His  only  wife  at 
present  is  the  mother  of  Sali  Bey, 
his  third  and  youngest  son,  bom  af-« 
ter  an  Interval  of  more  than  twetii y 
years  without  children.    This  lady^ 


who  is  said  to  have  been  originslhr 
a  ■  slave,   resides  at    present  with 
raoeh  state  in  the  Se^raglio  at  Te- 
pefrai.    Her  son*,   Sali   ^j,  now 
about  twelve  years  old,  is  separated 
from  his  mother,  and  has  noraioally 
the  government  of  the  large  city  of 
Argyro  Kastro.    The  favourite  of 
All  Pasha  at  this  time  was  an  Alba- 
nian girl,  young,  and  of  great  beau- 
ty.    Her  pre-emincnee  In  the  Ha- 
ram was  marked  by  a  more  somp- 
tuous  dress,  but  did  not  entitle  bt: 
to  refuse  a  profound  obeisance  to 
the  wives  of  Mouctar  or  Veli  Pasfta, 
whenever  these"  ladies  visited  tbc 
Haram  of  their  father-in-law.  Sncli 
visits  appear  to  have  been  fiequcnlly 
made,   and,  as  might  be  eipected 
from  the  Turkish  usage,  without 
any  sense  of  indecorum.     It  is  a 
common   thing  for  the  Vizier  to 
make  a  present  to  any  favourite 
officer  of  a  wife  from  his  Haranl^ 
and  it  seems  that  in  such  cases  the 
gift  must  of  necessity   be  acccpfed. 
A  friend  ol  mine,  the  DivaoErfendi 
or  Turkish  secretary  of  iheViiieT, 
received  in  this  way  a  Circassian 
female  while  I  was  in  loaanina.   1 
have  heard  him  express  himself  in 
rapturous  terms  about  his  wife;  but 
I  have  known  one  or  two  other  in- 
stances of  Albanians,  who  have  has- 
tened to  betroth  themselves  else- 
where, lest  such  a  gift  slioold  be 
forced  upon  their  acceptance. 

"  The  adherence  of  Ali  Pisha  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Maboraedan  reli- 
gion is  by  no  means  rigid,  and  pro- 
bably depending  more  on  a  sense 
of  interest,  than,tipon  any  «cal  or 
affection  for  these  tenets.  He  has 
few  of  the  prejudices  of  a  Mussul- 
man :  and  tn  regarding  those  around 
htm,  his  consideration  obvioosly  «i 
not  the  fcHgioo  of  the  man,  but 
whether  he  cati  be  of  service  iot^J 
of  his  views.  I  have  seen  a  Christian. 
aTurkiJ^P' 
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a  IVirktsh,  and  a  Jewish  sectAary^ 
iiulhg  on  the  ground  before  hhn  at 
the  same  moment, — an  instance  of 
the  principle  which  is  carried 
thtoQghout  every  branch  of  his  go- 
\'vrnment.  In  Albania  especially, 
the  Christian  stnd  Mussulman  popu- 
Idtton  are  virtually  on  the  same 
fooling  as  to  political  liberty;  all 
indeed  slaves,  but  the  former  not 
oppressed,  as  dsewhcre  in  Turkey, 
by  those  subordinate  agencies  of  ty- 
ranny, which  render  more  grating 
the  ch;un  that  bipds  them.  It  may 
fairly  be'  said  that  under  this  go- 
vernment all  religions  find  an  am- 
ple toleration.  I  have  even  known 
instancrs  whercr  AH  Pasha  has  di- 
rected Grcfk  churches  to  be  built 
for  the  use  of  the  peasants,  as  is  the 
caje  in  on^  or  two  of  the  villages  on 
the  plain  of  Arta* 

«V  Though  without  religious  bi- 
gotry, however*  (or  perhaps  religi- 
ous feeling,)[  Alt  Pa^ha  exhibits  cer- 
tain superstitions,  which  possibly 
may. have  beeni  engrafted  on  his 
early  youth.  He  hav  his  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  and  is  said  to  have 
shewii  belief  at  times  in  the  magic 
arta  of  charm  and  conjuration. 
'  Mtned  with  the  good  sense  of  his 
conversation,  i  have  now  and  then 
noticed  a  tone  of  credulity,  which 
perhaps,  however,  could  not  be  con- 
strued int(^  more  than  a  belief,  that 
hnman  art  went  further  into  the 
mysteries  of  nature  than  it  really 
does, — a  natural  mistake  in  a  man 
of  talent,  partially  instructed,  I 
Jiave  onoe  or  twice  seen  a  Oerveish 
wrth  him,  one  of  those  strange  ap- 
pendages of  eastern  state  which 
combine'  the  repote  6f  sanctity  with 
buffoonery,  or  even  idiotcy  of  man- 
ner. It  did  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  paid  any  attention  to  the 
gesticulations  of  this  man,  or  thought 


of  him  t}therwiue  than  merely  as  ati 
adjunct  to  this  court. 

*'  1  have  hitherto  spoken  chiefly 
of  the  better  parts  of  Ali  Paslia'i 
character.  Truth  compels  the  addi- 
tion of  other  features  of  a  less  pleas- 
ing kind  •  and  to  the  general  picture 
of  eastern  despotism  must  be  an- 
nexed some  traits  peculiar  to  tlie 
man.     The  most  striking  of  these 
are,  a  habit   of  perpetual  artifice^ 
shewn  in  every  circumstanccof  his 
life ;     and  a  degree  of  vindictive 
feeling,  producing  aces  of  the  mo^^ 
unqualified  ferocity.    Tlie  most  le-i 
gitimate  form  his  cunning  assume^, 
is  in  political  matters,  where,  ac- 
cording to  frequent  usage,  it  might 
perhaps  have  the  nanrie  of  sagacity 
and    adroitness.     He  is  eminently 
skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  intrigue, 
and  his  agents  or  spies  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  Turkish 
empire,   doing  the  work  of  their 
master  with  a  degree  of  zeal  which 
testifies  at  once  his  own  talent  in 
their  selection,  and  the  comma^iding 
injBuence  of  his  powers  over  the 
minds  of  all  that  surround  htm.  His 
political  information,  derived  fron^ 
these  sources,  and  fVom  the  ample 
use  of  bribery,  is  of  the  best  kind : 
and  it  may,  I  believe^  be  affirmed 
as  a  fact,  that  not  a  single  event  of 
importance  can  occur  at  Constanti- 
nople, even  in  the  most  secret  recess 
of  the  Divan,  which  is  not  known 
within  eight  d^ys  at  the  Seraglio  of 
loannina. 

"  The  personal  artifice  of  Ali*s 
character,  however,  is  the  trait 
vhich  most  impresses  thpse  around 
him  with  alarm.  Wh'atevbf  be  the 
external  testimony  of  the  moment, 
no  nian  feels  secufe  beneath .  h7s 
power ;  or  even  it  may  b6  said,  (  wh^c 
I  know/rom  my  own  observation,) 
that  an  unusual  fainiess  of  aspect  U 
L  often 
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often  the  source  of  the  greatest 
terror  to  those  conccpned.  To 
cozen  with  a  form  of  fair  words 
seems  at  once  the  habit  and  delight 
of  the  man.  It  is  said  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple with  him  never  to  allow  any 
one  to  go  discontented  from  his 
presence,  and  I  have  heard  in  illus- 
tration of  this,  that  it  is  not  un- 
coromon'for  him  to  adopt  a  peculiar 
liindness  of  manner  to  those  whom 
be  has  determined  to  sacrifice;  the 
unhappy  victim  quits  him,  satisfied 
and  secure,  apd  a  few  minutes  after 
his  head  is  severed  from  his  body. 
With  the  same  temprr  of  mind, 
and  with  the  same  artifice  of  man* 
ner,  he  is  enabled  often  to  allure  into 
his  power,  those   of  his  enemies, 


who  for  the  momtnt,  have  escaped 
his  vengeance.  In  such  cases,  no 
pledge  arrests  his  hand,  or  can  save 
the  offender  from  destrpction.  I 
ha^e  known  many  striking  instances 
of  the  eftect  of  this  character*  espe- 
cially among  the  Greek  funilies  of 
lotfnnina;  a  sort  of  undefined 
terror  ever  hanging  over  them ;  a 
perpetual  sense  of  insecurity,  and  a 
tearfulness  of  committing  even  to 
the  walls  the  sound  of  the  voice,  on 
any  subject  connected  with  their 
despoiic  master.  Xo  one,  who  has 
lived  but  under  the  shield  of  a  fiea 
government,  the  picture  of  the 
moral  influence  of  tyranny  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressive,  and  ought  to 
be  instructive  also/' 


[Tbuflb  and  Relioxon  of  the  Mongols.] 

[From  M.  StioBERL*s  Translation  of  Klaproth's  Travela  in  (be 
Caucasus.] 


"  A  CCORDING  to  a  Mongol 
jf\  original  work  entitled  Spring 
of  the  Heart,  the  earliest  traces  of 
the  Lama  religion  anxong  the  Mon- 
gols are  met  with  at  the  time  of 
Dsbingischan.  After  this  conqueror 
had  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  his 
Dew  monarchy,  -ho  penetrated  in 
the  year  1209  into  the  north  of 
China,  which  was  then  subject  to 
the  Tungusian  nation  of  the  Niur 
dschi,  and  in  1215  made  himself 
master  of  their  capital  Yan-ginn, 
the  modern  Pe-king.  fiefore  his 
armies  entered  Tibet,  he  sent  an 
etm>assy  to  Bogdo  sott-nam  Dsim- 
no,  a  Lama  hlghrpriest,  with  a 
letter  Jo  this  effect :  "  I  have 
chosen  thee  as  high-priest  for  my- 


self and  my  empire  j  repair  then  I9 
me,  and  promote  the  present  and 
future  happiness  of  men.  I  will  be 
the  supporter  and  protector }  let  us 
establish  a  system  of  religion,  and 
unite  it  with  the  monarchy,*'  te* 
The  high-priest  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  the  Mongol  history  lite- 
rally terms  this  step,  the  penod  of 
the  first  respect  for  religion,  because 
the  ufonarch,  by  his  public  profes- 
sion, made  it  the  reiigtou  of  the 
state^ 

**  The  propagation  of  this  new 
religion  therefore  occasioned  the 
erection  of  numrrous  templet  and 
other  religious  places  in  Moogplta^ 
The  history  of  that  country  relates 
that  the  first  temples  in  tbe^npire 
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built  on  the  ,river^  and  in  the 
protrixice  of  Scbarrai-Gol,  that  is  to 
saf^  without  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Chinese  wall,  aod  in  the  like  direc- 
tion from.  Liao-duDn>  and  that  con- 
vents and  schools  were  founded  at 
the  same  time. 

"They call  their  temples  Daz- 
2ang,  Kiet^  and  Siimme.  They  are 
built  of  stone  and  wood.  Among 
the  roving  tribes  they  are  ordinary 
fell-hats,  but  of  superior  dimen- 
sions^ and  more  solid  and  handsome 
than  those  which  are  used  for  habi- 
tations. It  is  in  very  few  places  in 
Mongolia  that  you  meet  with  tem- 
ples of  stone,  and  that  only  in  such 
•ettlements  as  have  a  large  popula- 
tion and  considerable  markets. 
Numberless  small  temples  are  to  be 
found  in  the  great  and  small  hordes; 
for  every  tribe  and  disttict  has  for 
each  of  its  divisions  a  particular, 
temple,  to  which  and  to  no  other 
it  belongs,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions established  among  them. 

'^The  internal  arrangement  of 
all  the  temples  is  essentially  alike. 
At  Gendun  Dardshaling,  described 
above,  the  inner  walls  and  ceiling 
are  completely  covered  with  paper 
made  by  the  Lamas  themselves. 
The  ground  was  orange,  and  upon 
it  -  appeared  many  great  Lu  or 
dragons  impressed  with  Chinese 
paint  and  stamps,  which  also  they 
bad  themselves  very  ingenieusly  cut 
out, 

"  Immediately  on  entering  the 
door  you  perceive  opposite  to  you, 
at  the  north  wall,  a  lofty  throne 
wUh  nine  stages  of  very  curious 
carved  work.  Before  it  stands  a 
small  i)igh  table;  and  on  the  east 
side  are  step^  by  which  the  chief 
priest  ascends  to  perform  public 
worship.  On  the  table  are  hud 
books,  a  bell  and  other  instruments. 
Abqfe  the  throne  is  a  splendid  silk 


canopy    adorf;ied     with     beautifur 
fringe  and  tassels.     Behind  ai%  very 
neat    cushions.    No  person  is  al- 
lowed to  mount  this  throne  but  the 
snperior  Lama,  who  falls  upon  his 
knees,  and  in  this  attitude  performs 
divine  worship.     On  the  right  hand 
is  another  still  larger  and   higher 
throne   of   a  similar  construction, 
but  supported  at  the.  base  by  lions ' 
and  other  carved  and  pain  ted  figures, 
and  decorated  with  much  greater 
magnificence :  this  is  never  ascend-' 
ed  by  any  one,  nor  even  touched 
with  the  hands;  because  it  is  con*< 
sidered  as  the  symbolical  throne  of' 
the  invisible  presence  of  God.'    His 
worshippers   merely  touch  it  with' 
the  forehead  to  receive  the  bene- 
diction, which  the  Lama  imparts  to-' 
the  people  by  imposition  of  hands.- 
Still  further  to  the  right  of  th6se 
two  thrones  is  an  altar  for  sacrifice/ 
provided  with  all  the  requisite  uten- 
sils ;  and  on  the  wall  behind  it  are 
suspended    magnificent   allegorical 
pictures    of  the  saints.      On   the 
eastern  or  left  side  of  this  altar  and 
the  two  thrones  are  some  elevated 
seats  for  the  principal  Lamas  who 
assist  their  superior  in  his  functions. 
The  whole  north  wall  in  general  is 
full  of  pictures  of  the  most  distin- 
guished saints,  and   all  the  other 
sides  are  hung  with  neat  allegorical 
paintings.    By  the  twenty-four  piU 
lars  of  this  temple,  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  avenue,  are  long'rangrs 
of  benches,  provided  with  cushionsi 
and  small  low  tables  placed  before 
them  for  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
arc  so  numerous  that  when  seated 
in  rows  they  occupy  the  whole  area 
of   the  temple    excepting  a    few 
narrow  passages.     All   the  i^st  of 
the  congregation  are"  obliged  to Ije 
content  to  sit  or  stand  in  the  galleiy 
and  halls  with  doors  and  window^ 
open ;  and  when  the  ben'i:diction  is 
L  2  &iveo, 
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gif  ni»  tb^  >M^^  scarcel/  room  to 
cater  by  all  tHo  xbree  doors»  and  go 
tiMldij  again  through  the  narrow  va- 
oincies  between  the  priests.  In 
l^e  chief  aimi  centre  temple  (heie 
are  likwi^,  >*st  on  the  right  and 
scft  of  the  entrance*,  two  raised 
leat»  for  the  Gebgii  or  temple- 
gardens,  wbo»  .during  divine  ser- 
Tfce,  mostly  stand  at  their  posts  or 
walk  up  and  down,  as  well  among 
the  inferior  pricats  as  among  the 
people^'  to  enforce  the  strictest 
ilrder.  Between  the  pillars  of  the 
av.cDue  m  tUe  o^iddla  are  suspended 
Itiws  of  prodigious  drums,  which 
»ie  beaten  by  the  sitting,  priests  to 
certain  psalms  and  prayers  of  thanks-f 
"  giving  aocompaaied  .  with  other 
music>  and  also  bmss  trumpets  a 
fathom  in  length. 

"The  inteciof  arrangcmcnta  of 
Ibe  smaller  temple^  are  only  more 
simple,'  but  in  other  respects  the 
aamc,  and  consist  of  a  high-altar ». 
double  rows  of  cushions,  symbolical 
decoralions,  and  musical  instru- 
ments: but  as  the  chief  Lama  sel* 
don;  p^r^ms  divine  service  in 
these  smajl  chapels,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular throne  ercctied  for  hini. 
They  are  merely  designed  toatford 
the  people  the  convenience  of  at« 
tending  the  prayers  addressed  to 
different  saints  and  the  solemnities 
0n  tho  prayer-days,  in  several  places 
«t  the  same  time«  without  bein^ 
disturbed  by  the  diiSSurence  of  these 
dbvotions. 

'5  To  tho.  mpit  sacred  objects  of 
.Iba  temples  belong  likewise  the 
mtmerous  symboIicaJL  ligoies  of  the 
gods  and  spiriu>  and  other  things 
telative  to  religion,  a»  also  the  aU 
tan.  They  are  of  different  dimen- 
ttons^  but  always  curiously  wrougbL 
Tte  altars  Tapzang  or  Schirah  of 


which  is  two  or  three  eOsi^  l^Xtfr, 
the  aame  to  heig)it»  and  oocjett  Jkr 
breadth.    Each  stage  of  the  altar 
is   raised  two   or  three   weischiok 
above  the  other,  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  construction.  *  On  the 
uppermost   stage   always  stands  » 
long  narrow  and  rather  high  box  of 
neat  workmanship,  which  U  exacdy 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  high- 
est stage,  and  in  which  are  depc^ 
sited  all  the  books,  troages  of  godsr 
and  other  sacred  things ;.  these  are 
takenouton  solemn  occasions  aIone» 
a^  which  times  this  highest  step  of 
the  altar  serves  to  hold  the  books, 
which    are   most  superbly  bound. 
The  middle  stage  of  the  altar  is  for 
the  imaged  of  the  gods  and  other 
painted   ngpres,   and   utensils   for 
sacridce,.  coniistinr  of  soiail  metal 
bbwW  these,  £&d  with  veseta* 
blcp,  ariK*.aet  out   ia  rows.     The 
lowest  sta^e  is  £31;  the  .seven  smalf 
bowls  calleci,  Zogip^ii,  all  coataining^ 
pure  water,  and  between  which  is 
placed  an  eighth*  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  Tamp.    Pastils  alx>  are 
aet  out  in  partkokr,  small  vessds. 
In  the  private  temples  of  people  of 
rank  and  £>rtune  a  large  case  wiik 
glass  doors,  or  a  splendid  canofw 
with  curtains,  is  provided  for  such 
an  altar,  to  protect  these  sacred  ar- 
tlclea  from,  dust  and  smoke.    A)f 
the  wood-work  of  the  altars  and 
'  thetr  dillerent  stages  is  moreqivet 
decorated  with  peculiar  carving  and 
painting    of   good   design^     *tlie 
ground    is  always    ciqaabar    ped; 
the  edges  are  either  painted  yellow 
or  gilt,  and  the  wnuie  is  coif^ce^ 
with  the  durable  Chioeiie  lacker. 
The  fore-pant  of  the  altar  and  its 
stages  b  painted  with  floviei's  onJy^ 
and  supported  by  lions  ^  all  this  ia 
not  arbitrary,  but  a  rrgular  allegoryv 


the  iraiall  temples  are  composed  of   In  front  of  tlie  altar  there:  is  alw^yt 
akini  of  tabia  vtitk  three  aUfics^   k  8op|kr  audlower  taUeW ei^ 
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4«>ftgtli  whh  it,  «nd  lUo^wiBc  paiMcd 
and  vimkbed.  On  tins  tiAiIe  Is 
•pl4ce&  n  v«Hse]>  in  wbidi  li^^Qed 
fMUdU^rre  daily  set  up,  ^od  a  bri6s 
'ewer,  which  is. erery  morning  lie* 
l:nenrshed  with  fresh  water, /or  tlie 
^porpose  of  'tilling  up  the  sbovlb- 
•fhentioned  Zogoii'i,  and  «prinki*fig 
4he  akar  and  the  offeric^.  On 
this  table  also  is  convnonlir  kept  a 
amall  cefl«ier»  &c.  Before  tiie  «ha«B 
4ire  various  costly  .curtaias  adorned 
^kh  jeweb. 

**  Thongh  the  decomtioo  of  the 
altttfs  is  go^rned  by  one  general 
^rifidple,  yet  in  this  particular 
there  n  a  great  difference,  becaose 
Yery  different  'pr83rers  and  equipage 
for  the  ahar  are. prescribed  for  tlie 
'service  of  the  vanoas  saints :  this* 
Itowever,  iias  no  ^rciaiion  to  any 
-difference  in  the  object  of  the  doc« 
%rine,  but  rather  to  the  fundamental 
prindplekoffiiith. 

^'  To  the  sacred  fnmitore  of  tJbe 
«l!tars  belong  several  other  articles. 
A  -round,  highly  poiii^ed  tnetal 
mhrnor  (Tolli)  of  various  dlnien. 
iions,  proTMed'befamd  With  a-small 
lian^e,  to  whhdi  is  tied  a  white  silk 
ribband  (Cheddak),  ^nd  a  high 
tnetal  jug  with  a  neck  of  regular 
wot^maoship  (Bumba),  always 
form  part  c^f  a  complete  equipage 
Ibr  "the  altar.  In  ibis  vessel,  in 
whieh  Is  ke^ttbe  conseoatxtd .water, 
is  pat  a  stalk  of  Indism  *rocd -grass 
d#d -up) together  wHh  two  M  the 
4tobst  beautiful  peacock's  feathers. 
1t%ese<fta*l)«f8  ace  daily  dipped  in 
the  consecrated  water,  and  the 
illir  at/d  other  ^ings  belonging  to 
Ihe  olfelittg  aie  sprinkled  with 
4he^.  TKis  bumbaako'is  oovered 
on  the  munlde  »\xb  a  wiiite  silk 
HbbaiMd.  To  this  vessel  belongs 
tU^witfe  the  «3B»ial,  a  imrioosly 
>MVMgtit  bash)  for  the  most  sacied 


|ip<|n  the  holy  image,  aEi4  ^h^  H 
runs  dowjD  is  caqght  in  thi^  ta^ 
lo  l^^if tributCfl  ^ong  l^  f^^- 
Clpse  io  the  pnpc^l  altar^  and 
on  t(ie  right  side  of  them,  stand  as 
many  as  jMic^e  smaUer   on.«^,  on 
whidi  tl|e«)^mero^s*s^pred  jirlicka, 
consisting  of  diQtea^  musli^  m* 
strumems,  ace  pla(^  between  tfaja 
■otlKT    utfiqfils    belioDgk^    (o    tb)l 
altar :  fotwon  certain  oc^ipi^'s  the. 
bowby  to  the  aomber  ^t  least  ^ 
^«^e  x^y  lifuge  .aqd  sevea  .flcpaUiir- 
ones,  ace  failed  in  .fro^i  j^Wh  to 
nine  di^jercnt  ways  \n  royrs,    !l7p 
Ahe  requisites  for  the  aliar  belqng 
also  the  Scbalsa  or  Borma,   the 
meat-ofierings  to  the  g<7d9.    Tl^py 
are  made  of  dpuglij  of  a  pyrpipidal' 
ibrm,  great  and  small  according  to 
•different  ordinances,  yery  cur^opMy 
decorated   with  4pwers  of  snow- 
white  fat,   likewisd  we|]  p^nVat, 
and  plac«l  in  rows  of' seven  eficki, 
and   sometimes   in   dqubl'e    llnei* 
These  meat-ofiferaqgs  serve. only  for 
•«  certain  time,  after  which   :bey 
<are  comrnonly  thrown  ayray  for  tk^ 
f beasts  in  some  clean  iin frequented 
^rt  of  the  ^teppc^  ;iod  £resh  onca 
are  provided. 

*'  BaiQtii^gsof  t^jgoids,.  of  every 
dMe,  af e  naet  wi(h  on  all  )(inds  of 
'Siilu  and  other  stu^.  Tl^cir  exe- 
•cnqpn  hi  various^  apd  the  .rarest  fi^ 
^account  >of  their  excellence  are  of 
the  highest  value.  Vou  likewise 
iiml  someof  carious  xitf  die- work;; 
€/f$e  of  these  which  1 .82^^,  azni 
^hkh  wfw  «eqr  la^B^  pott  the 
Af (A9gnls»  wba  made  It  t{teip$clves, 
upfWfsrda  of  a  thousand  rubles. 
Tiifdy  worship  ^also  fij;ttrcs  that  are 
eiiheir  printed  black  upon  paper,  or 
Juerely,  jn  ^^tline;  but  these  ^ 
,wellas  all  others  must  be  conse- 
crated. 

'' Their  religioui  works  belong 


tefknige  (ThiiUKl)^  which  isipottve4  ^sotoU^e  moH  facred  articles  of 
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their  temples.  They  are  cither 
written  or  printed.  Now  that  the 
Tibetian  Lama  religion  has  been 
for  some  centuries  propagated  in 
Mongolia^  and  high  schools  are 
founded^  all  the  works  of  India  and 
.  Tibet  are  not  only  translated  into 
the  Mongol  language,  but  likewise 
cut  in  the  neatest  manner  in  wood 
^aiid  printed  ;  so  that  these  nations  -, 
after  th^  example  of  several  Chi- 
liese  Mongolian  provinces, '  perform 
the  whole  of  their  religious  wor- 
stifp  in  their  mother  tongue.  Their 
chai*actJr3  are  always  long  and 
narrow,  .sometimes  small,  and  at 
others  of  prodigious  size.  •  The 
large  hand  is  always  very  neatly 
viritten,  with  flourished  capitals, 
'and  read,  like  the  European,  from 
the  left  to  the  right  and  from  the 
Jop  to  the  bottom'  of  the  page. 
Every  leaf  is  detached,  and  as  the 
volumes  are  never  stitched  it  is 
numbered  on  one  side.  The  cpn- 
tents  of  the  chapters  are  always 
^  placed  in  the  margin,  either  on  the 
right  or  left.  Each  work  has  a 
particular  title,  and  at  the  end  there 
is  generally  an  index  according  to 
the  Tibetian  alphabet.  The  body 
of  the  work  is  divided  into  sections, 
and  the  latter  into  chapters.  No 
preface  or  introduction  is'ever  to  be 
found  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  there 
Is  commonly  a  postscript  by  the. 
translator,  printer'  or  publisher, 
which  terminates  with  good  wishes 
for  the  utility  of  the  work.  Not  only 
the  Mongol  books,  but  likewise  those 
of  Tibet  and  India,  are  of  the  form 
described  above.  Each  volume' has 
a  thin  board  oti  either  side.  When 
you  read,  ybu  place  these  leaves  if 
tliey  are  of  large  =  sisse  on  small 
tables  before  you,  and  by  means  oft 
the  boards  you  may  very  conveni- 
ently gtasp  the'  book,  which  is  cut 
according  to  their  length.  The 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  coloured 


red  or  yellow,  ai  aie  alio  the 
boards,  which  are  moreo?er  var« 
nished  with  the  strongest  Isckcr. 
With  strings  of  immoderate  lengthy, 
either  made  of  silkor  neatly  wrought 
with  other  materials,  the  books  ar^ 
tied  as  tightly  as  possible  between 
their  boards.  They  are  besides 
wrapped  in  a  particular  maoner, 
.according  to  the  importance  of  tbeir 
contents,  in  a  very  Urgs  silken  or 
cotton  cover,  sometimes  doubled 
These  various  envelopes  are  often 
morje  expensive  than  the  book 
itself.  Over  this  covering  a  very 
long,  broadj  wrought  .ribband  is  i 
carried  several  tinies  round,  and  in 
this  state  the  sacred  books  are  ex- 
posed to  view  on  the  uppermost 
stage  of  the  altar.  The  rich  have 
particular  pieces,  such  as  masses  for 
souls, '  penitential  psalms  and  lita- 
nies, written  with  the  finest  goI4 
powder  on  dark  blue  paper.  All 
sacred  printed  works  have  on  the 
right  and  left  side  of  the  title-pages 
neatly  engraved  representations  i^ 
Che  saints  of  whora  they  treat. 
Every  section,  sometiines  even  every 
chapter,  and  the  concladiog  page, 
are  thus  decorated.  The  books  and 
manuscripts  of  a  religions  nature  are 
reverenced  as  divine.  -  A  book  or 
print  must  never  be  tndely  handle^, 
or  laid  in  a  mean  or  dirty  places  it 
must  not  be  stained  in  the  least;  it 
must  not  be  touched  with  the  skirt 
of  the  coat,  the  edge  df  the  shoe, 
or  any  impure  vessel ;  neither  must 
it  be  covered  with  any  thing  of  littk 
value, 

"  Am6ng  the  genuine  Mongols 
of  Aiissia  a  general  prayer-day  is 
held  once  a  naonth.  The  clergy, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
superior  Lamas,  live  scattered  in 
the  coontr>s  assemble  regnUrly  at 
noon  on  the  13th  day  to  prepars 
for  the  prayer-day,  whko.thep 
commences^  and  lasts  the  whole  of 
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4te  fidlewittg  day  till  towards  even- 
lug,  when  they  again  disperie. 
sJfesides  this  monthly  meeting,  the 
, white  month  (Zagan  Ssarran)  is 
celebrated  with  religious  ceremo- 
.sites,  «rhich  last  three  soccessire 
.vreeks,  beginning  with  New  Year's 
day.  Their  Christmas,  or  '  Sulla, 
falls  in  November^ 

*'  In  the  temples  where  all  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  ajl  their  men  of 
xank  and  elders  in  general,  me^ 
monthly  for  the  purpose  of  divi6e 
worship,  public  concerns  and  na- 
tional affairs,  whether  of  a  religions 
or  political  nature,- are  discussed  by 
4  he  whole  assembly  ;  as  on  such 
4ays  the  people  from  all  the  country 
round  repair  by  hundreds,  nay  by 
thoiUAands,  to  these  aolet-initles. 
^Nothing  remarkable  occurs  of  which 
they. do  not  inform  each  other  at 
these  oneetings,  and  on  the  subject 
of  which  they  do  not  hold  political 
conferences  with  their  Lamas.  The 
clergy  and  laity  are  on  the  most 
iami liar  footing.  AH  of  them  are* 
acute  politicians,  who  view  their 
constitution  in  its  true  light,  and 
are  actuated  by  the  purest  patrio*  . 
tjsm.  The  clergy  govern  all  minds, 
and  whether  in  unity  or  discord 
tbey  invariably  guide  the  helm.  In 
all  joint  undertakings  they  are  very 
resolute,  but  at  the  same  time  cir* 
.cumspect  Th^y  are  fond  of  peace, 
and  place  their  whole  happiness  in  i  t, 
as  is  proved  by  their  way  of  think- 
ing and  their  declarations.  Their 
system  of  religion  is  founded  on 
purity  of  mind,  rigid  morality,  and 
the  w/slfare  of  the  suite  'and  of 
mankind  in  general. '  No  solemn 
prayer-day,  no  private  devotions 
conclude  without  the  most  impres- 
sive and  pathetic  litanies  and  peti- 
tions for  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
jyien.  Of  ita  religious  system  its 
votaries  are  extremely  vaio,   and 


their  law  forbids  them  to  compare 
it  with  any  other-  By  religion 
they  understand  a  distinct,  inde- 
pendent, sacred  mpral  code,  which 
b^s  but  one  origin,  one  source,  and 
one  ob)ect.  Thi/i  notion  they  uni- 
versally propagate,  and  pven  be- 
lieve that  the  brutes  and  all  created 
beings  have  a  religion  adapted  to 
their  sphere  of  action.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  various  religions 
ihcy  ascribe  to  the  diiference  of  in- 
dividuals, nations,  and  legislators. 
Never  do  you  hear  of  their  inveigh- 
ing against  any  creed,  ei^en  against 
the  obviously  absurd  Schaman  pa- 
ganism, Chamanism,  or  Samanism, 
as  it  is  more  usually  written.  The 
term  is  found  in  Porphyry,  and  ih. 
the  sacred  language  of  Siam  signi- 
fies solitude,  abstraction.  The  sys- 
tem is  said  to  have  origpnated  in 
the  upper  regions  of  India— and  has 
given  birth  (o  the  religious  notions 
(hat  govern  in  eastern  Siberia,  and 
other  high  northern  latitudes,  or  of 
their  persecuting  others  on  that  ac- 
count. They  themselves,  on  the 
other  hand,  endure  every  hardship 
and  even  persecutions  with  .perfect 
resignation,  and  indulgently  excuse 
the  follies  of  others,  nay,  consider 
them  as  a  motive  for  increased  ar- 
dour in  prayer.  Out  of  respect  for 
other  religions  they  even  venerate 
the  images  of  the  Greek  saints, 
burn  lights  before  them  or  sacrifice 
to  them  unobserved  when  they  are 
travelling  among  the  Russians.  As 
to  the  miracles  of  foreign  saints, 
they  believe  and  declare  thnt  thcflie 
are  an  universal  work  of  God  aris- 
ing from  the  same  source  whence 
their  own  religion  b  derived.  From 
motives  of  genuine  religion  they 
love  all  men,  and  do  all  the  good 
that  lies  in  their  power  ;  they  one 
exhort  the  other  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, from  a  conviction  that  it 
'  behoves 
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behoves  us  to  perform  them  not  so 
much  onjiccount  of  others  as  for 
our  own  sakps.     This  notion  they 
strive  to  propagate,  because  it  Is 
^praiseworthy    and    becoming;    as 
every  fellow-creature  in  distress  has 
.an  equal  right  to  succour.     When 
they  see  untoward  accidents  befll 
my  of  their  own  number,  or  bear 
.of   their    happening    to  strangers^ 
they  are  always  touched  M^ith  pity; 
clergy  and  laity,  old  and  young, 
snnall  and  greats  side  in  preference 
with    the  oppressed,  and  parttcu- 
Jarly  with  the  fair  sex  and  children. 
Vi/iih  this  zeal  for  active   benefi- 
cencCf  they  are  seldom  better  plciased 
'tbtn  witli  opportunities  of  exercis- 
ing   it.     This  universal   religious 
charity  is  not  rare  among  th^  Asiatic 
nations;    I  have  had    occasion   to 
jiemark  iC  not  only  among  the  Mon- 
.jgols    and  •  Calmucks^   but  likewise 
in    my    intercourse    with    various 
Tartar  hordes,  and  even  among  the 
Indians,  Chinesej    Tibetians,   Bu- 
charians,     and     Tunguses.      This 
innate  benevolence    I    found   not 
,on1y  among    the   nomadic    tribes 
that  have  embraced  the  Lama  re- 
ligion,  but  it   is  universal   among 
-even  thep^n  nations  which  ad- 
here to  the  rites  of  the  Schaman 
sorcery.  •   flowevcr  numerous  the 
cere^nonies  of  the  Lama  religion 
may  be,  its  TOtaries  display  unwea- 
j-iod  zeal  in  the  observance  of  them, 
and  neglect  none  of  its  injunctions. 
.At  the  erectinn  of  their  sacnrd  cdi- 
iices  and  the   institution  of  their 
divine  worship,  they  enter  into  a 
VI  it  ten  engagement  with  the  Lamas 
to  keep  up    the    service  of  their 
temples,  to  Bdaintain  their  religious 
ordinances,  and  jointly  to  contri- 
bute   whatever    is    necessary    for 
those  purposes. 

^'  As  the  public  him  very  inatea- 
rate  notions  respecting  the  sobjcct 


«f  (heir  |>riyers«  i^tolt'vntj^n  t 
hw  short  pieces  of  thit'kiBid^lic- 
'ginning  with  their  cf^ed  xMed 
Ittegel,  which  is  their  high'tnta^ 
The  prayers  i^d  in  the  temples  ore 
in  general  coifiposed-  by  the  omt 
emment  Lamas  Bud  Tibetian  i»- 
triarchs^  and  grounded  on  thefcm-r 
damental  doctrines  of  Schigimmiih. 
Some  of  these  pieces  are  of  scch 
length  as  to  be  adapted  not  only  to 
the  prayer-days  but  to  other  reli- 
gious meetings  of  longer  duration. 

The  Creed  Jitigel. 


*  "  To  him  who  appeared  in  the  i 
ten  regions  of  the  universe^  and  in 
all  the  three  ages,  as  the  first  otnse 
of  all  things}  to  htm  who  over- 
came the  84,000  obstacles  to  holi- 
ness by  a  like  number  of 'celestial 
precepts  $  to  this  greatest  of  bi^h- 
priests  and  source  bf  idl  tbe  sunts 
that  ever  appeared,  be  all  booonr 
of  faith! 

"  To  Burchan  (God)  be  all  fco- 
nour  of  faith!  To  the  Nooun 
: (heavenly  doctrines)  be  all  honour 
of  faith  I  To  the  fiuHNittg-Cbu- 
brakgoot  (propagators  of  the  doc- 
trines) be  all  honour  of  faith !"  * 

"  To  the  whole  host  of  imma* 
culate  saints  be  all' honour  6f  faith  i 
To  the  roost  glorioos  ^nd  sublimfc 
protection  of  religion  be  all  bonoor 
offeith!"' 

These  stropbes  Ate  tbrtee  rfr- 
peaced. 

'  *'  To  tbe  most  righteous  IboodiBr 
of  all  religion,  his  precepts  and  bis 
instruments,  be  given  by  me,  tiU'I 
shall  once  attain  my  holy  o^tasatBH 
mat  ion,  all  honour  of  faitb  1  May 
-my  imitation  of  all  wbrkt  pltenng 
to  God  tend  toJhift  ^xnc  gloriteatkn 
in  the  sight  of  all  cfiiatitfes  T'  * 

This  parigiaph  is  ilso  tbri<9ete- 
!peatcd. 

«« To 
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be  glVcn'by  nVe'WI  h6nour  of  faitli  ! 
P6r  'wiclced  flcticWs'l  cdofdss  myself 
to  be  'full  i6f  ^rifilimt  penitence. 
•Ah !  iriify  tnj  sole  cicflight  edhsiit 
'in  zealous  en^ciaVSiifi  to'do  good, 
as  tny  duty  cdnftiottmls,  to  all  crea- 
tures! 'Mny'tliy  dfnne-bnmnn  ex- 
nmple  be  the  gui^e  o^  my  heart*! 
•Not  only  for  the  'honour  of  thy 
threefold  nieritorioti^nete,  but  likc- 
^se  far^  tbe  perfbrtiiance  of  my 
duty,  I  wish  to  ^os^Hs  this  'degree 
of  peHTciction.  By  the  fulfilrorrit 
cf  this  duty  jtray'I  become  an  ex- 
ample for  the  imitadpn  of  all  crea- 
'tdres !  May  the  obje<it  and  way  of 
all  holy  and  meritorioas  exarapl<^s 
be  acknowledged  with  thie  mo^C 
upright  mind,  and  in  the  mo^t 
cbeerfal  manner  I  Tt)r  the  welfare 
of  all  creatures  v^e  will  gloflfy'thls 
in  thee.** ' 

Hsis  part  IS  likewise  thrice  rc- 
peiated. 

'  '*  O  that  d\  creatures  might  Be 
•grounded  in  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness !  O  that  all  may  be  constantly 
kept  3ta  distance  from  all  tribq- 
'lation  and^dhtress)  'May  they  be 
always  undivided -from  felicity,  and 
unassaiied  by  Affliction  !  O  that  all 
cre^ture$  might  remain  severed  from 
tl^e  two  most  dangerous  of  evils, 
lust  and  revenge !"  • 

This    is    also     thrice    repeated. 
'    Whoever  foMows'these  examples  is 
.    outdfall  diinger  from  j^ensoality. 
*  "  To  all  true  expositions,  to  all 
and  each    ^pa^ator  of  salvation, 
and  instrument  of  the  most  holy, 
be^  honour  and  adoration  ! — He,  the 
the  most  perfect  of  beings  himself, 
taught  (his,  and  thus  prayed  to  his 
-  elementary  principle.    Therefore  to 
ibis  primary  system  (which  he  him- 
self adored)  be  At  all  times  honoilr 
and  adoration!  Tb"* him,  who  by 
hi*  glorious,  rcspletfdettt  beams  dis- 


sipates all  doubt-creating  darknes*, 
^o  the  profonnd  sind  Immeasurable 
Sahihinndabadrih,    be^  all    honour 
and  adoration !  Thou  who  art  be- 
come the  faith  of  the  whole  world  | 
thou  who  alone  conqueredst  all  the 
'inexterminable  assailing  hosts,  per- 
fectly gldrifi^d  hoitness  !  be  pleased 
to  descend  info 'this  place.     In  the 
same  manner  as  at  thy  birth  the 
principalities  of  heaven  performed 
thy  first  consecration  and  baptismal 
mass  with  the  purest  celestial  water, 
so  I  venture  to  renew  iht  sacred 
'rite  by, this  representation.    WHii 
a  look  of  pure  faith  at  thy  former  ^ 
existence,  I  perform  this  act  in  ihe  * 
gentlest  manner.    O  that  in  this 
representation  I  may  find  and  con- 
template thee,    once  glorified,  as 
thou  really  art  I  O'that  all  creatures 
in  the  universe,  pursuing  the  flowery 
road  which  leads  to  thy  kingdom, 
where  incense  fills  all  the  atmos- 
phere,  and   the  firmament  is  be* 
decked     with     sun,     moon,    and 
planets,   may  arrive-  in  the  pure 
regions  of  thy  righteousness !"  * 

"  This  principal  portion  of  their 
conf(^8iion  6f  faith  is  repeated  by 
fhe  people  on  all  religious  occasions 
^t  the  commencement  of  their  de- 
votions. 'Not  only  the  pn'ests  but 
also  the  laify  recite  such- 1  ike  prayers 
every  day,  morning  ^d  -eveninig  \ 
at  the  same  time  placing  tnemselve^ 
in  preference  upion  very  clean  9ar- 
pets,  cross-legged  and  bare-headed. 
Even  small  children  of  both  ^exes 
repeat  them  like  the  priests  both  in 
the  Tibetian  and  Mongol  language, 
with  the  greatest  fluency  and  devoV 
'  tion ;  squatting  down  in^  silence^ 
and  previously  putting  incense^ 
upon  burning  coals  tn  a  vessel  kept 
for  the  purpose,  which  thry  set 
before  tbeni.  This  is  probably  de- 
signed to  intijnate  their  hope  that 
their  pra^rers  may,  like  fbis  dgree-' 

able; 
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able  odoiir,  ascend  tbroagh  the 
'  beavens  to  the  Almighty.  Whilst 
at  prayer  their  devotion  is  so  fer- 
venty  that  no  other  matter  can  di- 
vert their  attention.  Their  sacred 
books,  enveloped  in  9U  kinds  of 
•ilk  and  cotton  stufFti»  are  laid  upon 
their  laps,  and  for  their  more  con- 
venient use  a  snojdl  table  stands  be- 

'  fore  them.  When  they  take  up  a 
book  to  pray»  they  first  bless  them- 
selves by  laying  it  upon  their  heads, 
ffid  every  individual  present  re- 
ceives the  same  benediction.  Should 

.  any  one  chance  to  be  present  dur- 
ing prayer,  he  makes  an  ohnsance 
to  the  person  who  is  holding  the 
book,  were  it  even  a  layman,  and 
begs  the  blrssing.  On  pronounc- 
ing the  name  of  a  saint  they  extend 
the  hand  which  is  at  liberty,. and 
r^ise  it  a  little.  Excepting  the 
piayers  used  at  high  mass  and  those 
containing  vpws,  the  laity  may  also, 
in  the  absence  of  ecclesiastics,  per- 
form all  religious  es^rrches  among 
the  people  ip  the  Tibetian  and 
Mongol  language  3  even  the  con- 
secration of  the  second  hallowed 
water  Ar^chahn,  with  which  they 
baptize  their  children  a  few  days 
after  their  birth,  bathe  the  sick,  or, 
from-  devotion  '  seek  to  preserve 
themselves  and  their  families  from 
c-^niamina^ion,  is  not  forbidden  to 
the  laity.  This  act  is  never  omitted 
pn  prayer-day$.  A  capacious  vcsspl, 
filled  with  clear  water  a  little  co- 
loured  with  m'dk,  is  carried  round 
py  one  of  the  servant^  of  the  temple 
9t  a  certain  time,  and  held  before 
each  of  the  priests*  who  repeat  cer- 
l^in  Adjurations,  and,  while  pro- 
nouncing Indian  proverb^,  blow 
several  times  on  the  water.  When 
duly  cpnsecrated  in  this  manner,  it 
is  ready  to  be  used,  under  the  ob- 

^  servanco  of  particular  rules^  for  p^- 
fidcation^  and  filstributed. 


''  As  A  specimen  of  the  saored 
hymns  which  they  address  to  holy 
)>er8ons,  I  shall  give  an  extract  from 
that  to  the  universal  godbeadVmo- 
tber-bood,  or  Danah  Ekke.  This 
godbead*s-motberhood  is  ascribed  to 
the  deceased  saints  of  the  female 
sex,  and  especially  to  the  wives  of 
their  great,  deified,  new-bom 
Chomschinf-Boddisaddo ;  and  each 
of  these  hymns  is  addressed  to  the 
persons  who  are  allegorical ly  poor- 
trayed  in  their  temples.  One  of 
these  deified  females  is  rrprea»€nted 
white,  and  another  sea-green  The 
former  was  an  Indian,  the  Utter  a 
Chines,  princess.  The  first  hyniii 
of  praise  itf  dedicated  to  th^  white 
deified  Oarrah-£kke,  as  she  is 
called,  of  whose  immaculate  piiritj 
and  exalted  merits  whole  volumes 
have  been  written  :  and  it  is  to  the 
following  effect : 

"To  the  holy Darrah-Ekke  be 
honour  and  adoration  !  Saviour  of 
the  worldf  Darrah-£kke,  Saviour 
from  the  eight  evils  of  the  world, 
deliverer  from  all  tribnlation  and 
all  diseases !  To  thee,  holy  aiptber 
and  redeemer,  be .  adoration  and 
praise !  Art  thou  not  seated  on  thy 
lotus-throne,  thou  institntrix  of 
this  holy  sceptre-like  mode  of 
sitting  ? — Td  thee,  the  giver  of  all 
happiness,  be  all  •  adoration  !  To 
thee  like  the  full-orbed  moon  in 
the  serenest  autumnal  season,  re- 
clining on  thy  lunar  throne,  arrayed 
in  ttiy  sumptuous  attire^  with 
blosson^  branches  in  thy  bands ; 
to  thee  be  honour  and  praise  I  Thou 
who  full  of  brightness  and  charms 
resem blest  a  beauteous  .forfn  of 
sixteen  years,  thou  aft  the  source  of 
all  past  and  future  hplinesses.  To 
thee,  yi/ho  accomplishest  all  wishes, 
to  thee,  holy  mother  most  replete 
with  happiness,  most  holy  redeemer, 
be  all  boiiour  and  adoration  !«t- 
Motherbood 
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IMdifaerhood  in  vhite  radiance,  with 
the  white  Kiirda-whceU  on  whose 
eight  spokes  the  inscriptions  of 
eight  emblen^s  are  continually  re- 
volving, arch-motherhood,  to  thee 
he  herewith  all  honour  and  thanks- 
giving I — ^Tp  tbcc,  in  thy  paradi- 
siacal kingdonOf  in  thy  harvest  of 
souls  yonder,  in  the  lovely,  the 
fcnchanting  region  of  spirits^  ah  ! 
most  motherly  parent  of  all  the 
saints  of  the  three  ages  of  the 
world,  motherly  redeemer,  be  thinks 
and  praises !  Holy  mother !  salva- 
tion-giving mother !  mother,  who 
prolon^est  the  years  of  our  lives  in 
prosperity !  ah,  most  exalted  of 
spiritual  iK>wer8,  on  thee  I  call  with 
deep  devotion.  To  ihee  I  pray  to 
divert  from  me  ^nd  to  protect  me 
from  all  the  dangers  that  m^y 
threaten  roe  throughout  my  whole 
life.  Thou  wilt  redeem  and  deliver 
us  ;  thou  wilt  infallibly  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  arm  us  with  super- 
natural energies  against  whatever 
may  befall  us. — Redeeming  mother ! 
defend,  while  I  live,  me  thy  child, 
i^ho  am  constantly  imploring  thy 
succour.  In  my  devotions  to  thee, 
keep  me  firmly  attached  to  thee  by 
the  hook  of  thy  attraction. — Sub- 
lime spirit,  in  thy  majestic,  moon- 
Hke  splendour,  s\h  I  mild  and  serene 
eountenance ;  ^h  I  dt^pora ted  with 
jewels  and  rich  treasures,  amyed 
in  thy  most  pleasing  attire— ^sub- 
lime spirit,  behold  how,  while  1 
live,  I  lie  in  the  dast  before  thee, 
^ad  render  to  (hee  with  ^11  my 
powers  praise  and  thanksgiving  !*' 

"  These  six  great  litpnies  of  the 
Xiama  religion  ^re,  as  1  have  already 
stated,  suDg  every  month  jt^  the 
most  solemn  qianner  in  their  tern- 
pies,  and  were  written  Jown  from 
the  lips  of  Scfaigimunth  by  one  of 
his  first  disciples,  narned  Ananda, 
{tnd  translated  from  the  Indian  into 


the  Tibiecian  language,  and  froan 
the  latter  into  the  Mongol.  Th«t 
which  follows  is  addressed  to  the 
Burchan  MansuscbiH.  ,  It  breathos 
the  Indian  spirit,  and  that  love  of 
all  living  things  which  so  strohgly 
characterizes  the  professors  of  that 
religion. 

'  '*  O  that  all  created  beings.imi- 
tating  my  zeal  in  good  works,  may 
be  found  perfect  in  fuliilling  their 
sacred  duties  1 

'*  May  the  hosts  of  all  living 
creatures  released  in  body  and  mind^ 
from  a]l  afflictions  and  infirmities, 
pursuing  my  steps,  find  the  oceaa 
of  happiness  I 

'*  May  the  whole  world  never 
v/ant  unalterable  felicity  j  so  that 
all  created  beings  may  enjoy  unmo- 
lested the  wish^for  repose  1 

*'  May  all  creatures  not  only  \a 
the  world,  bnt  also  in  the  abysses, 
finally  participate  the  sweets  of 
rest  I 

'^  May  all  that  are  oppressed  by 
the  pain  of  cold  be  comforted  by 
warmth ! 

*'  May  all  creatures  that  are  lan- 
guishing with  heat  receive  refresh- 
ment from  the  cool  currents  of  tbe . 
sacred  cloud ! 

''May  all  the  birds  of  the  waters 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  melodies,  and  from 
the  seas,  so  full  of  the  fragrant 
lotu<t,  may  the  most  grateful  per- 
fume be  difiused  through  the  abysses 
of  the  globe ! 

'^  May  every  fire  become  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  every  place  laid  \vasfe 
by  the  fiames  a  bright  jewel  of  t^ 
earth  ! 

'*  May  every  hill  that  deforms 
the  fertile  plains  become  an  altar 
and  a  residence  of  the  hosts  of  all 
the  saints  that  have  ever  existed  I 

**  May  haiUstorn^  and  all  stones 
that  wound    the  feet  of  the  tra- 
veller 
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Teller  ht  henceforth  changed  into 
flowers  and  showers  of  flowers  f 

*'0  that  all  who  canyon  war 

•with    their'  destructive    weapons^ 

were  transformed  into  merrimakersi 

"■sportively  throwing  flowers  at  one 

"•'another! 

"  May  all  who  are  plunged  into 
"the  depths  of  the  abyss,  become, 
"by  the  performance  of  good  works, 
"spirits  of  heavew,  and  flee  with 
swift  foot  from  hell  ! 

"  May  all  ^ho  afc  covered  with 
'darkness  be  iliOmined  w!tb  joy  and 
•cheerful  light,  and  thus  excited  to^ 
'Wise  their  eyes  to  heaven,  to  the 
resplendent  Darrah-Ekke,  adorned 
''With  the  sceptre,*  on  her  divine 
'sedt;  and,  released  from  all  pain 
by  their  joy  at  tliis  appearance,  to 
continue  dssexAbled  tor  a  long  time 
'4:0  come  I 

*'May  showers  of  flowers  with 
'peifumed  rain  pour  upon  all  the 
unhappy  wretches  languishing  in 
'the  heat  of  hell,  that  they  may  be 
^ea^rilmatedin'd  refreshed,  to  view 
the  bofy  redceming-one  crowned 
'Ivith  the  leaves  6f  the  lotos ! 

'*'Ye  #ho  auB  exposed  to  such 
'torinent,  conte  without  delay  into 
my  kingdom ;  remember  that  from 
*rttypbwer  deliverance  from  tribu- 
lation and  a  happy  redemptibn  may 
'be  cotifidently  expected.  The  roost 
merciful  of  the  incarnate  gods  is 
"lilled  with  affectionate  sorrow ;  re- 
*15}>lcndent  in  his  glory,  he  obviates 
all  danger,  and  before  the  lotus  df 
*|iis  throne  the  crowns  bf  the  most 
'exalted  S{^irit8  are  46posited  a6  of-  ' 
■fcringl. 

''  Thou  whose  mercy  beams  from 
»|he  tdarfui  eyei^  on  whose  head  de- 
scend copious  streams  of  grace ; 

"Seated  on  fhc;\  fwb-staged 
throne,  before  whom  tbousand- 
'fold  hymns  of  praise  of  the  sub- 
titnest  spirits  most  sweetly  resotuod  : 
•^h!m  bcv  jrc  in  mind  !  ' 


^'  May  thisconftlderatkm  of  Man- 
suschiii  mihiculously  decrease  the 
hucnber  of  the  inhabitants  of  bell ! 

**  In  like  manner  may  all  tbe  un- 
happy,  through  uprightness  anfd 
-good  works,  di>«cover  these  focoai- 
pardbty  refreshing  enjo)iiients  and 
wide-sprestd  streams  of  perfonaes, 
and  thereby  obtain  obvioos  relief  ! 

*^  Bless  henceforth  all  the  btitid 
thtit  they  may  see,  and  ail  the  deaf 
that  they  may  hear  the  vwcc ! 

*'  Bless  all  the  pregnant  womea, 
that,  like  the  holy  Machoma,  tbqr 
may  be  happily  delivered  ! 

'*  Bless  all  the  naked  tbat  ib^ 
may  be  clothed,  and  the  hungry 
that  they  may  be  satisfied  ! 

"  May  all  who  sofller  thirst  en* 
yny  the  refreshment  of  codling  be- 
Vcrtgc  I 

"  Bless  the  necessitous,  and  let 
their  wants  be  relieved ! 

'*^  Bless  th.e  mourners,  and  cheer 
them  ^ith  fttlness  <^f  joy  ! 

"May  all  the  afflicted  reeeire 
coinfort  <^  everlasting  duration  f 

'♦  However  great  be  your  imto* 
bcr,  ye  sick,  may  ye  speetilyfe- 
coVer ! 

"*May.all  that  lives  reroaio  tbr 
ever  free  from  the  pains  of  dtseaifle! 

"  Ye  who  are  oppressed  with 
terror,  be  of  good  cheer ! 

"  May  all  prisoners  be  i&t  at 
liberty! 

''  May  all  the  inflrm  be^iTpi^ted 
with  strength,  and  all  uneattneii  of 
mind  t>e  removed ! 

^' Ye  wanderers,  enjoy  peiisn- 
njBOt  prosperity ! 

"  May  all  who  are  striding  after 
^z^y  thing  obtain  the  aocensiiilish- 
ment^of  their  flhn;  aod  itoajrHioae 
who  travtir^the  seas 'happily  reach 
•the  object  df  their  ^i^iies,  fhe'slfe 
*harbour,  to  the  «ew  joy  df  their 
'fi'iends  I 

•<  May^U  who-^baiie  IpH  themT 
selye^  In  dangerous  by-ways  meet 

with 
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with  penoDS  to  protect  them  fVom 
jobbers  axvi  other  perils,  and  to  ao 
company  them  to  the  place  of  their 
destination! 

<<  When  in  desert  places  nnaToid- 
able  danj^n  befall  yoong  children 
or  aged  persons,  and  they  are  re- 
duced to  the  last  eztreipit)^,  may 
exalted  spirits  interpose  iheir  pro- 
tection ! 

''  Avoi4  iK^ting  valuable  time^ 
that  piety»  wisdom^  and  mercy  may. 
b^e  qOQtinoally  encouraged,  apd  in 
the  e^jCfcise  of  mild  virtues  bre^r 
your  feUow- creatures  constantly  in 

9in4« 

*'  Ma]^  all  be  blessed  by  means  of 
cdestiaj     treasures    with    infinite 

Wesiiatf  • 

*'  ]&QJ9y  happiness  without  in-  ^ 
temsption*  and  may  all  your  wiihes 
be  gratified  \ 

*'\^X  SfOiall  and  great  be  ho- 
noured without  distinction. 

<<  May  all  who  have  been  disfi- 
gured through  indigence  and  mi-. 
aery  be  restored  to  personal  beauty  ! 
,  ''May  all  the  women  in  the 
vorld  participate  in  the  purpose  of 
their  existence!  All  ye  desolators, 
attain  complete  greatness,  to  sup-- 
l^ss  pride. 

'•  ^Y  the  performance  6f  meri- 
torious wock$  may  all  crpated  beings 
h^  entirely  weaned  from  bad  ac- 
tionSt  acid  as  long  as  they  live  spend 
tbeir  time  in  the  exercise  of  benefi- 
cence ! 

"  Far  removed  from  criminal 
|bo,ttghM>  grounded  in  holiness  and 
walking  in  the  path  of  virtue,  be 
ye  cop^uerors  of  guilty  actions  ! 

''  May  all  that  breathe  enjoy 
length  of  life! 

*  '*  May  every  one  spend  bis  days 
in  ha^jnes^i  and  the  voice  of  death 
te  no  more  heard  \ 

'<  May  the  tree  Gabaraktscha 
feirpfetgially  blossom  Uke    a    field 


enamelled  with  flowers;  and  you, 
ye  worshippersi  calling  upon  the 
saints,  be  full  of  flourisbingdoc-  ' 
trine  which  shall  fill  all  the  region* 
of  the  world! 

"  May  the  whole  earth  become 
a  perfectly  pure  jewel,  like  a  piain 
forrhed  by  the  hand  of  omoipo* 
tence,  for  him  who  walketh  upos 
it  1 

*'  Ye  spSrita  of  heaven,  dispenao 
the  blessing  of  rain  in  due  seasQP^ 
that  all  fruits  mieiy  prospver ! 

**  Xo  kings,  govern  mildly  lik« 
beneficent  ^s!  , 

*'  May  all  medicines  opecate  wiifit 
full  eiBcacy,  and  accomplish,  tbo 
hope  in  which  they  are  taken  I 

**  May  all  created  beings  without 
excepiiop  be  relieved  from  distress  ^ 
and  not  one  soul  be  annoyed  by 
danger,  oppression,  and  injustice  I 

"  May  the  priesthood  always  hicr 
productive  of  blessing,  and  the.aim 
and  conduct  of  its  members  bs  the 
happiness  of  aU  ! 

<*  Ye  who  perform  the  function* 
of  the  priesthood,  live  odotinualiy 
in  holy  retirement ! 

**  Walk  always  so  as  to  fftve  a 
good  examples  be  of  actiTO  minda 
and  pious  denieanoar  I 

''  Ye  nm>s,fuifil  your  destiaatioo^. 
and  avoid  discord  and  enoiity ! 

*'  By  tbe  strength  of  perfection 
may  the  priesthood  be  supported  I 

''  Priests  who  live  unri^teonsly^ 
may  your  minds  be  disturbed  to 
repentance,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out ! 

'^  May  happy  beings  everywhere 
nnite  and  upbold  the  state  and 
justice ! 

"  May  all  the  wise  be  esteemed 
according  to  their  merits  and  gra- 
tuitously supported  s  may^  the  pre^ 
cepts  of  virtue  be  obeyed,  and  tend 
to  cverlasiing  glory  l"  * 
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"  rpSCHEBKASSK,  the  capital 
Jl  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  is 
tested  ou  the  right  shore  of  the 
Don,  upon  an  island  formed  by  (he 
Akssai  brancb.  We  arrived  at  this 
l^ace  towards  evenitig  of  the  ist  of 
NovisiDber,  and  took  up  our  quar- 
ters in  a  roomy  wooden  bouse>  tbe 
owner  of  which  behaved  with  great 
civHity.  Since  our  departure  from 
St.  Petersburg  we  had  travelled 
1947  wersts  or  297  Grerroan  miles. 
Tacherkassk  differs  from  all  \)tber 
towns  in  tbe  mode  of  building ;  for> 
00  account  of  the  annual  inunda- 
tions, which  commonly  last  from 
April  to  June,  most  of  the  houses  of 
the  town  are  eiiected  upon  high 
poles,  so  that  when  the  inundation 
is  over  there  is  a  space  under  each 
where  cattle  are  frequently  kept 
In  most  of  the  streets  are  lofty 
wooden  bridges  which  run  along 
tbe  middle  of  them,  and  to  which 
a  amaller  bridge  leads  from  the  door 
of  each  house.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case  the  inhabitants  are  obliged, 
daring  the  time  of  the  inundation, 
to  step  immediately  .out  of  their 
liouses  into  a  boat,  when  going 
about  "  tbeir  ordinary  businesa. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  town 
is  by  no  means  adapted  to  riding 
either  in  a  carriage  or  on  horse- 
back. 

•'  On  tbe  Don  itself,  where  the 
ground  is  rather  higher  and  where 
nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  tlie 
water,' are  situated  the  Gymnasium, 
some  other  buildings  belonging  to 


the  government^  and  the  priodp^' 
church.  The  sh(^s  are  very  spa- 
cious and  well  arranged,  andfiir' 
nished  with  all  sorts  of  domestic 
contenodities,  as  also  with  most  of 
the  foreign  productions  that  are 
subservient  to  the  convenience  of 
life.  In  consequence  of  the  proz.i- 
roity  of  Taganrog'and  the  Kxym  tbe 
place  is  in  particular  abundantly 
supplied*^ it h  articles  of  Gh'eek  and 
Turkish  merchandize,  which  are 
sold  at  very  moderate  prices.  I  rc» 
marked  many  shops  with  iron  and 
brass  wares,  woolleu  cloth  of  home 
and  foreign  manufacture,  tea,  si:^r, 
coiiee,  wines  and  other  strong 
liquors. 

**  To  a  stranger  visiting  Tacher- 
kassk for  the  first  tinoe^  it  is  a  strik- 
ing spectacle  to  find  a  city  peopled 
by  Cossacks  alone^  and  where  aU 
the  male  inhabitants  wear  the  sam« 
costume,  which  consists  of  a  bine 
Cossack  coat  turned  up  with  red* 
£ven  great  part  of  the  foreigners 
resident  here  adopt  this  dreaa,  wbicfa 
looks  very  neat.  •  Besides  the  Cos- 
sacks pro{)erIy  so  called,  the  Tar-» 
tars,  who  are  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  Cossacks,  occapy  a 
whole  suburb,  and  have  likewise  a 
wrii -fit ted-up  wooden  messdshet. 

''The  inundations,  which  leare 
behind  in  the  streets  a  great  quan- 
tity of  mud,  and  in  many  places- 
large  standing  pools,  whence  issne 
pernicious  exhalations,  render  the 
situation  of  the  town  extremely  un- 
healthy;  for  which  reason  tsTew 
Tscfacrkassk 
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TacKerkattik  has  been  begun  on  a 
branch  of  the  Don,  a  German  mile 
from  the  present  town,  and  is  said 
to  be  at  this  time  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  inhabitants.  Those  of 
the  old  town^  who  will  be  in  some 
measure  indemnified  for  the  ex- 
pense thus  occasioned,  are  all  to 
remove  to  New  Tscherkassk;  so 
that  in  half  a  century,  perhaps,  no 
vestiges  of  the  present  phce  will 
remain. 

"Tscherkassk  was  founded  in 
T570  by  the  Cossacks,  the  year  af^er 
the  Turks  had  undertaken  their 
fruitless  expedition  from  Asow 
against  Astrachan,  and  the  former 
town  had  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  of  a  pow. 
der-magasine  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning. The  origin  of  the  Cxwsacks 
themselves  is  an  historical  problem 
which  has  hitherto  been  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  solved.  This 
name  fint  occurs  in  Constantine ' 
Porphyrogenneta  (about  A.D.  948), 
who  places  the  province  of  Kasa- 
chia  among  the  countries  lying  be- 
yond the  Ckuban,  as  appears  from 
the  following  passage :— "  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Fftlus  Maeotis 
several  rivers  eoipty  themsdves  into 
it,  as  the  Tanais,  which  comes  from 
Ssarkel;  the  ChorakuU  in  which 
the  Oxian  fishes  (ro  Bs^^r/rixoy)  are 
taken ;  likewise  some  other  rivers, 
as  the  Bal  Burlik,  Chadir,  and  many 
more.  But  the  mouth  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis  is  also  called  Burlik  and 
goes  into  the  Pont  us.-  Here  is  the 
Bosphorus,  on  which  stands  the 
town  named  Tamatarcha.  The 
above-mentioned  mouth  in  eighteen 
miles  broad.  In  the  middle  of  these 
eighteen  mile»  lies  a  large  flat  island 
called  Atech.  The  riifer  Ukruch, 
which  separates  Sicfaia  (ZrfX^oc)  from 
Tamataivha,  is  eighteen  or  twenty 
niles  from  the  latter*    Sicbia  ex« 


tends  about  300  miles  from  the  Uk^ 
ruch  to  the  river  Nikopsis,  on  which 
also  is  situated  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  Beyond  Sichii/lies  the  coun- 
try of  Papagia  beyond  Papagia^  Ka- 
sachia,  beyond  Kasachia  Mount  Cau- 
casus, and  beyond  the  Caucasus  the 
country  of  tlie  Alans/' — ^The  inhabi- 
tants of  Kasachta  were  consequently 
neighbours  of  the  Sichs  or  Eastern 
Tscherkessians,  and  themselv«a 
Tscherkessians ;  ibr  this  nation  is 
still  called  by  its  neighbours,  the 
Ossetes,  Kasach  or  Kessek.  ibn  el 
Vardt,  an  Atabian  geographer,  wBb 
lived  and  wrote  about  1 230,  men- 
tions  a  people  'called  Keschek  ia 
the  Caucasus,  and  cannot  suffici- 
ently extol  the  beamjr  of  their  wo^* 
men,  on  which  subject  he  breaks  ' 
forth  into  the  warmest  praises  of 
the  Almighty.  This  exactly  ap« 
plies  to  the  Tsdierkessian  women, 
who  are  still  accounted  the.  most 
beautiful  in  all  Asia.  Massudi, 
another  Arabian,  who  wrote  near 
two  centuries  earlier,  about  A.D. 
947,  says  that  many  Mohammedan 
merchants  icame  every  year  to  Tie* 
bisonde,  on  the  sea  of  Coqstaiiti** 
nople,  from  Kum  (Anatolia),  Ar- 
menia, and  the  land  of  Kascheir } 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
Tscherkessians  are  here  meant,  as 
he  has  not  more  precisely  <lcscribed 
the  situation  of  .  their  country. 
It  might  be  that  at  this  early  po 
riod  they  carried  their  slaves  thither 
to  market,  as  they  lately  did  to 
Anapa,  Dsugodshuk-Ckala,  and 
other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  so  much  at  least  is 
certain,  that  the  Tscherkessians  fir^t 
bore  the  name  of  Kasach,  and  it  i^ 
very  probable  that  from  theifi  it 
may  hiave  been  transferred  to  other 
neighbouring  nations  who  led  the 
same  kind  of  life  as  they.  Some 
writers  indead  iiave  asserted  that 
Ckasack 
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Ckasack  in  the.  Tarco-Tartar  dia- 
lect s'lgnifieft  a  robber,  bat  tbi^  is 
erroneous  V  a  aledge  indeed  is  calif  d 
C)c4sack>  but  it  will  scarcely  be 
oouieoded  that  the  name  can  be 
tbeoce  derived.  It  is  likewise  re* 
markable  that  in  later  times  tbc 
Russian  Cossacks  were  termed 
Tscherkesiian^»  and  that  both  ap* 
pellatioas  were  indiscriminately  eai- 
ployed. 

*'  Of  all  the  difitsrent  Cossacks 
tliose  of  little  Russia  are  the  most 
andent  i  for  their  origin  dates  from 
1340^  after  the  Poles  had  reduced 
Red  Russia  under  their  dominion. 
It  is  probable  that,  on  this  nent, 
.  many  Russians  emigrated  from  that 
^  country  in  order  to  seek  an  asylum 
Jower  down  the  Dnjeper>  where 
tl^  intermingled  with  the  Tartars 
and  Tscherkessians  ^  for  in  general 
the  Cossacks  are  of  a  much  more 
slender  make  than  the  other  Rus- 
sians>  a)id  their  features  upon  the 
irholemore  htuadsome  and  cypres- 
ttve.  The  invasions  of  Russia  by 
the  Tastars>  am!  in  particular  the 
destruction  of  ILiew:  in  1415^  in- 
creased the  number  of  these  refu- 
gees, who  now  extended  to  the  Bug 
and  the  Dniester.  Those  who  re- 
sided beyoad  the  cataracts  of  the 
Dnjeper  jiow  rec^ved  the  name  of 
Saporogians,  and  these  were  the 
most  power^l  tribe.  Thus,  though 
the  Little  Rassino  Cossacks  had 
lo9g  existed,  it  was  not  till  late  that 
they  were  distinguished  by  this  ap- 
pellation. During  the  rei^n  of  the 
frknd-prince  I  wan  Was^ljewitsch 
.the  Tartar  Cossacks  lirst  made 
their  appearance :  they  were  aftec- 
-wards  divided  into  those  of  Ordinsk 
and  Asow.  There  were  likewise 
Cosi^cks  who  were  in  the  imme- 
diate service  of  certain  Tartar 
^  princes ;  and  it  is  possible  enough 
that  thiy . may  httie  heea  originaUy 


body-gaanko^Tkcherkessaaiil.  TImi 
Wassil^  Iwanowitsdi,  son  off  tJbe 
pri'ace  jusc  roentsooed,  had  id-  bis 
service  Cossacka^  whom  he  ofteo 
efnpk>yed  in  missions  to  the  Krynu 
The  Ordinsk  Cossacks  had  their 
name  from  being  dqiendent  00  the 
Great  Orda,  the  chief  settfemest  of 
the  Tartars  on  the  Wolga,  as  were 
the  A^w  Cossacks,  on  Atow,  eoD«- 
aequently  on  ihe  Tucks»  who  in 
1 47 1  made  themselves  masters  of 
Ihat  towa. 

'*  In  1500  Agas  Tscherkass  and 
Karabai  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Asow 
Cossacks,  who  iuhalnted  the  coun- 
try between  Asow  azKl  the  Russiao 
^iK»)ttersj  and.  these  seem  to  have 
interm4ngled  taoe^  wiiih  their  neigh- 
bours the  Tscherkessians  ;  for.  from 
that  time  the  terms  Tscherkessian 
and  Cossack  became  synonymous. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  ibey  should 
retain  theii;  language  and  religion, 
for  tfa^  Russians  seem  still  to  con- 
stitute the. greater  pert  of  the  na- 
tion. In  later-  timda  we  have  a 
striking  instance  of  a;  nmilar  inters 
mixtuco.;  for  about  isistty  years,  ago 
the  Grebensk  CoBsaekroo  the  Terek 
bad  so  blended  themselves,  with  the 
Tschetschenxes  aiid  other  oioon- 
laineers  as  scarecly.  ta  be.  distio^ 
guisbed  from  thetta.;  but  they  still 
retained  the  Roaaioa  language, 
although  th^  hadr  taketk  lomg^  • 
w^es.  ' 

^  Theongio  of^edate  of  the  Dtm 
Cossacks  dates  not  modi  earlier  tiiaa 
1570,  for  many  relugeea  had  some 
time  before  settled  oft  the  Don  and 
its  branches  $  but  it'  was  not  till  after 
ihebuilding  of  Tscheiicassk  thatthea 
political  cotistitutioQ  was  settied. 
The  Zar  Iwan  Wassiijewitsch,  on 
occasion  of  the  expedition  ,of  the 
Turks  against  Astrachan  ia  1569, 
is  said  to  have  ocdeicd  out  against 
them  5000  SapOKogiaiisAeoa  among 
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"itie  Tscherkessians  fC^oMacks)  re« 
tiding  on  the  Dnjeper^  tinder  the 
t^ondact  of  Prince  Michael  Wysch- 
newetxkiii  who,  in  conjunction  with 
those  established  on  the  Don,  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Turks. 
It  is  related  that  the  greater  part  of 
'  these  5000  men  remained  near  the 
Don,  and  in  concert  with  the  Cos- 
sacks there  founded  the  city  of 
Tscharkassk ;  where,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Saporogians,  they  lived 
a  long  time  without  wives.  Their 
lossies  were  supplied  by  stragglers 
and  unmarried  men  from  the  first 
colonies  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  The 
troubles  which  soon  afterwards 
broke  out  in  Russia  contributed  to 
augment  their  numbers  5  they  ex- 
tended their  possesisions  to"* the 
Donez,  the  Medwediza,  the  Choper 
and  the  Basuluk,  and  made  the 
town  of  Tscherkassk  their  capital. 

**  These  Cossacks  soon  became 
dangerous  to  their  neighbours,  so 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  flatter 
them  and  to  gain  them'  by  presents, 
to  prevent  them  from  committing 
depredations  and  driving  away  the 
flocks  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war 
tp  secure  the  aid  of  such  brave  and 
serviceable  troops.  At  present  all 
the  Cossacks  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  the  crown,  and  are  as  faithful, 
subjects  as  any  in  the  empire.  Con* 
lent  with  little,  they  patiently  en- 
dure every  kind  of  hardship;  but 
they  are  the  first  ia  war  wherever 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  plunder. 
Tbeir  country  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing) a  Russian  province^  bat  has  its 
peculiar  government  and  constitu- 
jtion,  and  is  under  an  Ataman  or 
commander  in  chief,  Who  on  ail  oc- 
casions that  arise  communicates  di- 
rectly with  St.  Petersburg.  This 
has  inspired  them  with  a  manly 
love  of 'freedom  which  unfortu- 
nately is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
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other  Rus<nahSj  but  nevertheless^ 
perfect  Submission  to  the  orders  of 
their  superiors  prevails  among  them; 

"The  fertility  of  thft  couniryy 
and  their  whole  establishment,  ren- 
der them  but  little  disposed  to 
pursue  agriculture  with  assiduity^ 
and  they  grow  only  just  so  much 
com  as  they  require  for  their  owti 
consumption.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  vine  is  largely  cultivated  along 
the  whole  of. the  Don,  and  they 
make  several  truly  excellent  sorra  * 
of  wine,  which  when  not  adul* 
terated  are  equal  to  the  light  French  ^ 
wines.  Here  is  likewise  produced 
a  kind  of  champagne,  which,  unde^ 
the  name  of  Symtianskii,  is  sent  all 
over  Russia;  but  it  is  commonly 
debased  with  potash,  and  produced 
head-ache  and  disorders  of  the  sto- 
mach. I  here  drank  a  light  sort  of 
red  wine,  which  nearly  resembletf  ' 
the  Petit  Bourgogne,  and  was  of 
excellent  flavour.  Of  this  I  took 
with  me  at  my  departure  a"  half- 
anker;  but  it  froze  at  a  tempera* 
ture  of  no  lower  than  ^ve  degrees^ 
so  that  I  could  use  it  no  other  way 
than  mulled. 

*'  The  women  of  Tscherkassk 
may  upon  the  whole  ^c  pronounced 
handsome,  and  appear  very  showy, 
especially  on  holidars,  with  thcif 
half-oriental  costume'.  The  use  of 
paint  is  common  at  this  place,  as  it 
is  all  over  Russia  ;  but  here  I  think 
r  observed  this  disguise  on  the  face* 
of  middle-aged  females  only.  The 
young  women  and  girls  have  a  fresh 
complexion,  and  seem  to  employ 
few  artificial  meaqa  of  improving 
their  natoral  beauty. 

"  The  principal  church  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
town,  not  only  on  account  of  its  '^ 
architecture,  but  for  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels, 
especially  pearls^  which  it  containf . 
M  All 
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AH  these  treasures  formed  part  of 
the  booty  which  the  Cossacks  have 
made  in  different  wars,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Poland.  Besides  a  niul« 
titude  of  images  of  saints  wrought 
in  gold,  or  overlaid  wiih  that  metal, 
which  are  adorned  with  the  largest 
and  most  cosily  stones^  jou  here 
see  an  altar*piece  of  considerable 
height  and  breadth,  studded  all  over 
with  pearls,  many  of  which  are  of 
the  largest  size  and  finest  quality. 
There  is  likewise  more  gold  and 
siker  coin  among  the  Cossacks 
than  any  where  else  in  Kussia. 
Many  of  the  widowi  of  people  of 
distioctiog  have  whole  pots  full  of 
ducats  lying  in  their  houses,  which 
pass  from  father  to  son  undimi- 
nished, and  commonly  without  ever 
being  counted. 

"  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
university  Charkow,  the  Gymna- 
sium at  I'scherkassk  has  been  placed 
on  a  better  footing ;  and  I  must 
own  that  I  scarcely  expected  to  find 
60  good  a  seminary  among  the  Cos- 
sacks. During  my  stay  there  was 
a  public  examination,  which  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  institution  ; 
and  truth  obliges  me  to  declare 
that  it  may  vie  with  any  other  in 
Hussia.  The  Cossacks  are  quick  of 
apprehension  ;  they  have  shrewd 
understandings,  and  are  not  deficient 
in  A^atic  acuteness.  This  circum- 
stance of  itself  evinces  that  they  are 
not  of  pure  Russian  descent.  They 
are  much  addicted  to  intoxication, 
but  are  ashamed  to  sufi'er  its  con- 
sequences to  be  publicly  seen,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  rest  of  Hussia  -, 
for  there,  when  a  man  of  quality 
reels  along  the  streets  after  a  de- 
bauch, no  one  takes  the  least  notice 
of  it,  neither  does  it  cast  the  slight- 
est imputation  on  his  character, 
llie  people  of  Tscherkassk  choose 
lather  to  drink  to  excess  at  home. 


and  the  fair  sex  tnake  no  scruple 
to  partake  in  these  BacchanaBan 
oigies. 

"  The  liClle  town  of  Nacbtachi- 
wan,  built  since  the  year  1780  by 
the  Armenians  who  have  emigrated 
from  the  Krym,  is  only  28  wersta 
from  Tscherkassk.  The  road  thi« 
ther  crosses  tiie  Akssai,  and  then 
leads  on  the  right  side  of  the  Don 
past  dangerous  ravines,  in  wbick 
run  small  streams  that  are  dry  in 
summer.  I  cannot  dcscrit)e  what 
an  agreeable  impression  was  made 
upon  me  by  this  perfectly  regdar 
and  handsome  pla^e,  and  the  great 
order  which  prevails  there  5  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  many  such  Ar- 
menian towns  might  be  fiounded  io 
other. parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Nachtschiwan  signifies  new  aetde- 
ment,  and  has  t>een  thus  named 
after  a  town  of  Armenia,  whefe, 
says  tradition,  Noah,  on  descending 
from  Mount  Ararat,  first  built  him- 
self a  habitation.  The  shops  here 
are  particularly  worthy  of  notice  j 
they  form  a  long  row,  and  are 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  commo- 
dities. In  front  of  them  runs  a 
broad  and  completely  coVered  pas- 
sage, which  is  lighted  from  above 
by  windows,  and  has,  on  account 
of  its  height  and  elegance,  an  im- 
posing appearance.  According  to 
the  Asiatic  custom,  the  mechanici 
work  in  their  shops,  and  all  the 
persons  of  the  same,  trade  live  near 
one  anotlier  3  so  that  you  here  see  a 
row  of  goldsmiths,  there  another 
of  bakers,  tailors,  &c.  Nachtschiwan 
is  moreover  a  very  populous  and 
lively  place. 

"  My  host,  who  was  then  chief 
magistrate  (Golowa),  took  a  plea- 
sure in  conducting  me  about  every 
where,  and  showed  me  in  the  town- 
house  the  license -for  building  tlie 
town  confirmed  by  the  empress 
Catherine 
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Catherine  II. ,  which «  written  in 
the  Armenian  language  and  in  large 
characters,  adorns  the  coart  of  jus- 
tice. Colonel  Awramow,  an  Ar- 
menian by  birth,  has  rendered  great 
services  to  ihe  tpwn,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  founders.  At  his 
faoase  I  met  with  two  Armenian 
archimandntes,  who  were  on  the 
way  to  the  celebrated  convent  of 
Etschmladsin,  near  Eriwan.  At 
night  we  had  a  truly  cheerful  ball, 
at  wl^ich  however  but  few  Arme- 
nian females  were  present,  because 
they  live  very  retired,  and  seldom 
show  themselves  to  strangers. 

*'  I  returned  the  following  day 
from  Nachtschiwan  to  Tscberkassk, 
where  I  staid  but  a  few  hours,  and 


immediately  made  an  excursion, 
ameng  the  Calmucks  settled  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Don.  These, 
like  the  Don  Cossacks,  to  whom 
they  are  accounted  to  belong,  are 
divided  into  regiments  of  500  men, 
each  of  which  is  under  a  colonel 
and  major  (Jessaul).  ^  Only  one 
company  of  these  Calmucks,  under 
a  Ssotnik,  was  encamped  here  in 
their  ordinary  felt-tents  or-jurtei, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  in  indigent 
circumstances.  These  Calxpack  Cos* 
sacks  have  by  right  their  pasturage 
between  the  Don,  the  river  Ssal, 
and  the  great  Manytsch,  and  are 
totally  distinct  fiom  the  Wolga 
Cossacks  in  the  government  of 
Astrachan." 


[Deschiption  OP  Penang  on  the  MxtACCA  Coast.] 
[From  Mr.  Wathen's  Voyage  to  Madras  and  China.] 


"  T)ENANG,  or  Pinang,  is  a 
X  Malay  word,  signifying  the 
brtel  leaf,  or  the  betel  and  areka 
together  j  and  Pulo,  in  the  same 
language,  means  an  Island.  The 
great  quantities  of  betel  and  areka 
produced  in  it,  ga/e  rise  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  Pulo-Penang.  It  lies 
on  the  6fth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  in  longitude  ioo'»  a6"» 
cast,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  from  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
It  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  length, 
and  from  six  to  «ight  in  breadth.- 
Its  shape  is  an  oblong  square,  dis- 
tant between  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  country  of  Queda,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  It  was  a 
royal  present  from  the  king  of 
Ctiieda  to  ^apt.  Light,  and  was  first 
settled  in  1786.    An  irregular  ridge 


of  mountains  runs  from  north  to 
South,  the  whole  length  of  the 
island.  They  rise  in  some  parts  to 
the  height  of  near  3000  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  northern 
extremity  is  the  most  lofty;  and 
here  a  signal-house  has  been  erected, 
and  several  bungalows  built.  The 
whole  of  the  ridge  of  mountains 
is  covered  with  a  forest  of  trees,  of 
an  immense  size.  The  level  ground, 
from  the  base  of  the  mountainous 
ridge  to  the  eastern  coast  opposite 
Qneda,  extends  about  twelve  miles 
in  length,  and  isof  different  breadths, 
from  two  to  four  miles.  This  slip 
of  land  is  in  a  state  of  high  culti- 
vation, producing  abundance  of 
pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-canes, 
betel,  and  areka.  The  whole  is 
interspersed  with  elegant,  ganlen- 
Mz  houhes 
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houses  and  bungalows,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  plantations.  Th«:  roads 
are  lined  with  a  great  variety  of 
fragrant  shrubs  and  trees>  which 
CDJqy  peri>ctual  verdure, 

**  On  the  north-eastern  point  of 
this  little  plain^  Fort  CornwalHs 
and  George  Town  are  situated. 
The  latter  is  called  by  the  natives 
Teiijong  Painaique.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  island  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  ao,ooo,  consisting 
of  Europeans,  Malays,  Sumatrans^ 
Chinese^  Birmans,  &c. 

**  Provfsions  of  all  kinds  are  in 
great  plenty,  and  supplied  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate  from  the  Queda 
shore.    Fruits  are  so  cheap  that  I 

J  purchased  three  dozens  of  oranges 
or  two-pence,  and  beautiful  ripe 
pine-apples  for  two-pence  each. 
Culinary  vegetables  of  all  sorts  were 
also  to  be  ha4  in  abundance.  A 
great  variety  of  the  most  excellent 
fish  is  found  in  shoals  in  every  di- 
rection round  the  island,  which, 
Mr.  Johnson  says,  *'  from  the  sa- 
lubrity of;ts  air,  is  justly  esteemed 
the  Montpelier  of  India."  Coups 
'de  solcil  are  seldom  experienced  in 
this  settlement;  although  the  Eu- 
ropeans walk  and  ride  about  at  all 
times  of  the  day  exposed  to  a  ver- 
tical sun.  ,  ... 
'*  From  the  dawn  of  day  until 
the  sun  has  emerged  above  the 
high  mountains  of  Queda,  and 
even  for  some  time  after  thh  pe- 
riod, Penaug  rivals  any  thing  that 
has  been  fabled  of  the  Eiysian 
l^lds.  The  dews  which  have  fallen 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and,  by 
remaining  on  ihe^trees,  shrubs,  and 
iiowers/  have  become  impregnated 
with  their  odmirs,  early  in  the 
«iornrng  begin  to  exhale,  and  fill 
the  air  with  the  most  deHghtfol 
perfumes  j  while  the  European  in- 
liabilams^  taking  advantage  of  tliis 


pleasant  season  Ux  air  »d  exercise^ 

crowd  "the  roads  In  carriages,  on 
horseback;  and  on  foot,  till  the 
sun,  getting  to  some  height  abore 
the  mountains  of  Queda,  becMoes 
so  powerful  as  to  drive  them  into 
their  bungalows,  to  enjoy  a  good 
breakfast,  with  a  good  appetite. 

"  The  low  lands  of  Penang  being 
liable  to  inundation  in  the  ndny 
season,  the  houses  of  the  £uro^ 
peans  are  all  elevated  firom  the 
ground  eight  or  ten  feet,  on  arches 
or  pillars.  They  seldom  consist  of 
more  than  one  floor,  are  built  of 
wood,  and  thatched  with  leaves  of 
trees." 

'*  In  short,  the  garden-bonuses 
and  bungalows  are  erected  here  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  similar 
materials,  as  they  are  near  Madras, 
with  the  exception  of  their  being 
elevated  here  to  avoid  the  floods.— 
They  are  surrounded  with  gardens 
and  each  has  its  veranda.  The 
land  is  much  better,  and  therefore 
infinilely  more  productive,  hexe  than 
near  Madras.  The  most  luxuriaot 
vegetation  is  every  where  seen  in 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  even  fq, 
and  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
mountains. 

•*  When  we  landed,  a  great  crowd 
of  persons  met  us  at  the  jetty,  or 
pier ;  and  it  was  •with  some  diffi- 
culty we  made  our  way  through 
them' into  the  town. 

**  George  Town  is  near  half  a 
mile  in  lengthy  and  is  inhabited  by 
Malays,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Arabt-. 
an«,  Sumatrans,  Birniaos,  &c.  be- 
sides the  European  settlers.  The 
streets  are  regular,  but  the  booses 
are  detached,  and  are  built  accord- 
ing ta  the  native  custom,  or  the 
taste  of  the  inhabitant. -The 
markets  are  well  supplied  with  fl«h, 
poultry,  rice,  and  vegetables. — 
The  Chinese  here^  as  ev^ry  where 
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^ae  in.  Inte,  are  the  most  indas- 
triom  class ;  and  they  meet  with 
tbaC  eoconn^ement  and  counte- 
nance from  the  government  which 
tbetr  exemf^arf  conduct  deserves. 

"  During  our  first  visit  to  George 
TbwUj  after  our  introduction  to 
several  gentlemen  in  official  situa- 
tions, I  separated  from  the  com^ 
paiiy,  with  a  view  to  see  the  town. 
In  passing  through  a  street,  I  was 
surprized  to  hear  sounds  familiar 
enough  io  London,  butwhichi  by  no 
means  expected  here — "  a«going ! 
-^a-going  I  for  only  six  rupees  !— 

»-gemg !" 

"  I  entered  the  auction-room, 
where  a  Mr.  Perkins  had  just 
knocked  down  a  small  lot  of  £u* 
ropean  ware  to  a  Malay  purchaser, 

**  The  sale  being  ended,  Mr. 
Perkins  very  politely  shewed  me 
the  articles  he  dealt  in,  which  con- 
sisted in  a  great  variety  of  English 
goods,  and  among  the  rest  some 
books  and  pictures.  His  audience, 
collected  fiom  so  many  different 
eastern  nations,  each  in  the  cos- 
tume of  his  own  country,  exhibited 
a  groupe  so  motley — with  counte- 
nances so  whimsically  attentive,  at 
the  same  time  so  perplexed  and 
distracted,  endeavouring  to  catch 
the  meaning  of  the  flippant  auc- 
tioneer— that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  I  refrained  from  laughter. 
Th^  Malays,  I  have  heard,  are 
devoted  to  gambling— therefore  an 
auction  is  very  much  adapted  to 
their  taste.  Mr.  Perkins  will,  no 
doubt,  thrive  among  them. 

"  There  were  many  handsome 
shops  in  the  street  where  Mr.  Per- 
kins resided,  chiefly  kept  by  Chi- 
nejc  tradesmen.  I  made  some  pur- 
chases among  them;  but  it  was 
-with  great  difficulty  we  could  un- 
derstand each  other ;  the  Chinese 
bcrr  not  having  made  such  progress 


in  the  English  lan^age  as  I  after- 
wards found  their  countrymen  to 
have  made  at  Canton. 

"  At  night  I  returned  on-board 
die  Hope.  The  luminous  appear* 
ance  of  the  water  was  much  more 
vivid  in  this  sea  than  any  I  had  be- 
fore obsefved— The  boats  scemedf  < 
to  pass  through  liquid  fire.  "^ 

"  A  house  had  been  prepared  at 
George  Town,  for  the  reception  of 
a  Bfr.  Dfe  Caeof,  who  came  a  pas- 
senger in  the  Hope, from  Madras, 
on  his  return  fo  the  island  of  Banda^ 
then  recently  taken  possession  of 
by  the  English.    Mr.  De  Caeof  bad 
been  secretary  to  the   Dutch   go- 
vernor of  Banda,  and  had  been  at 
Madras  on  business. — I  was  kindly 
invited  by  him  to  make  his  house 
my  rcndezvbus  in  my  visits  to  the 
lownr,  during    my  continuance  in 
the  harbour.    The  house  was  plea* 
sanily   situated,    surrounded    by  a 
large  garden,  fall  of  delicious  fruit, 
and  shaded  by  fine  trees. — I  had 
not  occasion  to  intrude  long  upon 
Mr.  De  Caeof:  indeed  the  kindness 
and    hospitality    of   the    principal 
persons  in  the  island  would   have 
rendered  it   unnecessary,   had   the 
ship  continued  a  much  longer  time 
than  she  did.— I  visited  the  iown 
daily,  and  rambled  about  the  envi- 
rons with  infinite  pleasure,  enrich- 
ing my  portfolio  with   many  new 
and  interesting  sketches.     On  the 
23d  of  September  (the  anniversary 
of  his  majesty's  accession)  an  acci- 
dent   happened,    which   had  fatal 
consequences,   and    thieatencd   to 
delay  our  voyage  considerably. 

"  At  six  D  clock  in  the  morning 
on  the  above  day,  the  three  East 
India  ships  fired  a  royal  salute  of 
eighteen  guns  each,  in  honour  of 
the  day,  according  to  custom.  Soon 
after  the  firing,  we  observed  an  un- 
usual agitation  among  the  people  on 

shore^ 
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8hore>  and  in  a  few  mioates  we 
I9ere  informed  that  one  soldier  was 
killed^  and  that  another  bad  an  arm 
blown  off  by  a  cannon  shot  from 
one  of  the  ships.  These  men  be- 
longed to  a  regiment  of  Sepoys, 
which  was  then  drawn  up  on  the 
parade  before  the  Government* 
bouse.  Providentialiy  no  further 
miacbief  was  done,  though  the  ball 
had  entered  a  house,  and  passed 
through  a  room  in  which  were 
several  children.*-— A  few  days  af- 
ter^'ards,  a  coroner*s  inquest  was 
held,  at  which  the  recorder,  sir 
£dmund  Stanley,  Mr.  Haliburton 
the  sheriff,  and  several  others  of 
the  principal  persons  at  the  settle- 
ment were  present.  I  was  appointed 
one  of  the  jury,  who,  after  a  long 
and  patient  investigation,  brought 
in  their  verdict  of  *'  accidental 
death.*'  The  shot  was  ascertained 
to  have  been  fired  fi-om  the  Taun- 
ton Ca'itle,.the  gunner  having  care- 
lessly left  the  shot  in  some  of  the 
guns,  from  the  time  of  our  alarm 
at  seeing  some  supposed  enemy's 
ships.  Notwithstanding  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Coroner's  jury,  the 
gunner  of  the  Taunton  Castle  was 
detained,  and  afterwards  (on  the  2  ist 
pf  October)  arraigned  in  the  supreme 
court,  for.  the  murder  of  the  Sepoy. 
'  I  was  excused  serving  on  this  jury, 
pn  my  appealing  to  the  court.  A 
great  crowd  of  persons  repaired  to 
the  court-house  at  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  recorder,  with  his  exw 
cellency  the  governor  on  the  bench 
by  him,  opened  the  business  in  an 
impressive  speech.  There  were 
several  prisoners  placed  at  the  bar ; 
aud  among  them  the  gunper  of  the 
Taunton  Castle^  in  irons.  This 
was  a  very  painful  circumstance,  in* 
the  estimation  pf  the  officers  of  the 
indiamen,  most  of  whom  were  pre- 
sent. The  trial  ef  the  gunner 
lasted  for  five  hpurst    W^  defepcc 


was  most  ably  conducted  byflonie 
of  the  officers  of  the  Indiiatiiea,. 
who  cross-examined  the  witnessea 
for^  the  prosect^tion  with  gremt 
acuteness  and  success,  for  the  jurj 
brought  in  a  verdict  of.  not  goAij. 
The  gunner  was  discharged,  and 
went  on-board  his  ship  vath  his 
officers. 

*\  This  disagreeable  business  be- 
ing concluded,  I  return  to  describe 
some  of  my  excursions  in  this  de- 
lightful island. 

'*  On  the  24th  of  September, 
after  breakfasting  w*^th  Mr.  De 
Caeof,  I  pursued  the  road  leadioj^ 
northward  from  the  towiu  aloBg 
the  valley,  with  the  sea  on  my  right 
about  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and 
on  my  left  the  mountains  of  Penang 
rising  from  the  plain,  covered  with 
wood,  and  timber-trees,  chiefly  teak 
and  pines  of  very  large  dimensions, 
to  the  summit.  The  valley  was 
studded  with  handsome  bungalosvs 
and  Malay  cottages,  with  planta- 
tions of  cocoa-trees,  pepper,  areka» 
betel,  and  sugar-canes,  and  abund* 
ance  of  beautiful  shrubs  and  most 
fragrant  flowers.  My  principal  ob- 
ject in  this  excursion  was  to  visit  a 
waterfall  which  had  been  naentioned 
to  me.  I  left  the  road  therefore 
about  four  miles  from  George  Town, 
and  took  an  intricate  path,  which 
led  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ^ 
and  afterwards  took  a  winding  di- 
rection upwards  through  thefore^. 
Ascending  under  the  shade  of  enor- 
mous trees,  I  soon  beard  the  dash^ 
ing  noise  of  the  w'aterfall;  but  I 
could  not  see  any  thing  of  it  until 
I  arrived  at  the  rocky  bason  into 
I  which  the  water  is  precipitated.  It 
IS  said  that  the  fall  is  ^160  feet  The 
stream  was  at  this  time  inconsu 
derable,  but  clear  as  chrystal — it 
fell  over  broken  ledges  of  rock,  and 
formed,  together  with  the  scenery 
which  surrounded  it,  ft  most  besu<r 

Uful, 
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tifcd,  thoagh  gloomy  picture;  the 
luxnriant  foliage  of  tropical  trees 
denied  all  access  to  the  rays  of  the 
son — the  shade  wa&  deep/  which, 
vith'  the  din  of  the  cascade,  invited 
the  mind  to  melancholy  musing. 
After  contemplating  this'  solitary 
glen  for  some  time,  I  began  to  feel 
a  kind  of  super stitioas  horror  creep 
over  my  senses,  and  I  hastened  from 
tlie  spot,  after  having  taken  a  sketch 
of  the  waterfall.— -This  cascade  dif- 
fered from  those  I  have  seen  in 
England  and  in  Wales,  in  having  at 
its  snmmit,  as  well  as  its  sides  and 
base,  immense  trees,  of  great  height, 
whereas  the  British  waterfalls  are 
mostly  in  situations  where  timber 
trees  are  not  found,  or,  if  they  are, 
their  size  is  inconsiderable. — I  make 
no  doubt  that  the  fall  of  water  at 
Penan g  is  tremendous  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  often  prostrates  some 
of  the  gigantic  trees  in  its  way  j  for 
I  perceived  several  large  trunks  of 
teak  and  pine  lie  near  the  bottom, 
torn  up,  and  shivered  by  the  fall. 

"  When  I  returned  to  the  road 
leading  to  George  Town,  I  had  re- 
covered my  spirits ;  and  seeing 
some  Sepoys  going  up  the  hill  side, 
I  was  induced  to  follow  them,  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  the  top 
of  Penang  mountain  ;  but  after 
proceeding  for  about  a  mile,  and 
considering  the  distance  from  the 
town,  1  determined  to  return,  and 
take  another  opportunity  to  visit 
the  mountain.  A  great  number  of 
snakes,  beautiful  lizards,  and  other 
reptiles,  crossed  my  path  in  this 
walk;  but  1  could  now  see  these 
creatures  without  alarm.  I  sat 
down  on  a  bank,  and  enjoyed  a  fine 
view  of  Fort  Cornwallis,  George 
Town,  the  Straits  of  Penang,  .and 
the  coiast  and  mountains  of.  Queda. 

'*  Approaching  the  town,  I  heard 
^  great  noise,  proceeding  from  a 


crowd  of  people,  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  road  opposite  a  house. 
A  gong,  and  other  discordant  music, 
announced  some  entertainment 
about  to  be  performed. — I  soon 
learned  that  a  strolling  party  of  the 
Chinese  sons  of  Thespis  were  to 
perform  their  sing-song,  or  thea- 
trical exhibition.  The  stage  was 
elevated  from  the  ground  to  the 
height  of  one  story  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  was  covered  with' 
green  baize.  A  curtain  was  drawn 
across,  and  anon  the  play  com* 
menced! — The  performei^  dressed 
in  ihe  most  extravagant  costume, 
came  forth  from  behind  the  curtain, 
and  proceeded  to  declaim  with  great 
vehemence,  accompanied  with  pan- 
tomimic gestures.  The  hero,  whoi 
no  doubt,  represented  some  great 
warrior,  was  armed  with  a,  most 
enormous  scimitar,and  "  so  strutted 
and  bellowed,"  that  Hamlet,  had 
he  seen  him,  would  have  a^ain  said 
that  •*  some  of  Nature's  journey- 
men hfld  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well,"  this  player  "  imitated 
humanity  so  abominably.*' — After 
several  murders  and  executions,  the 
p^ay  ended,  and  a  dance  succeeded. 
'  1  confess  that  I  could  Hot  make  out 
the  story,  nor  discover  the  plot.  The 
audience  in  general,  however,  were 
delighted  beyond  measure  with  the 
exhibition. 

"  in  reading  some  late  accounts 
of  voyages  and  travels,  I  have  ob- 
served with  much  surprize,  that 
the  authors  affect*  to  conceal  the 
names  of  persons  in  different  places 
who  they  acknowledge  had  treated 
them  with  the  greatest  hospitality 
and  attention;  and  this  conceal- 
ment is  pretended  to  be  out  of  good 
manners  towards  the  author's  kind*- 
est  friends.  I  can?iot  bring  myself 
to  imitate  this  retinemeut  in  good 
manners:    I  hope,  therefore,   that 
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those  ge;3erQu^  individuals  ^hobave 
so  kindly  entertained  roe  at  the 
several  stations  where  the  ship 
^uched>  wiJI  not  be  ofifended  at  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  thecn  coa- 
f^ped  in  tb;8  lijttle  memorial. 

*'  I  had  received  the  honour  of 
an  invitation  to  dine  on  the  26th  of 
September,  with  a  party  at  Suffolk- 
housci  the  residence-  pi  h\%  excel- 
Jengy  Mr.   Phillips,    at  that  time 
pfficiating  in  the  absence  of  the  go- 
vernor, who  was  gone  to  Batavia 
>ritl)   the  army.    Mr.    Haliburton, 
aheriff  of  Penang,  treated  me  with 
a  ride  in  his  curricle  several  miles 
^n  to  the  country,  in  the  cool  of  the' 
pvening^  when  every  soft  gale  wa§ 
goaded    with    fragrance    from    the 
ever-blooming  shrubs  and  flowers 
pf  this  -climate.     At  seven  o'clock, 
V^e  arrived  at  Suffolk-house,  which 
^s  a  very  splendid  mansion,  built  in 
a  mixed  style  pf£nglish  andjndiaa 
architecture.  The  dinner  was  sump- 
tuous and  elegant,  and  the  desert 
jiuch  as  can  only  be  found  in  a  tro- 
pical climate.    The  wines  were  ex- 
pcUcnt,  the  rooms  were  kept  cool 
by  watered    mats,  and  the  tables 
were  covered  with   a  profusion  of 
the  most  odoriferous  flowers.     The 
pompany  was  numerous,  and   in- 
cluded most  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in   the  bland.     Sir  Edmund 
Stanley  and  his  lady.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
M'Kinnpn,    Mr.  and   Mrs.  Hall, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Munt,  Mr.  Hali- 
)>urtQn,    and  many  others  pf  the 
principal  persont  in  the  island. 
*  f  59011  after  the  ladies  had  re- 
tired from   the    dinner-table,  the 
gentlemen  foUoweii,  and  found  thena 
ni  a  very  clVgant  and  splendid  with- 
flrawii]g-rppm,  engaged  in  examin- 
ing   some     portfolio^,     pontainitig 
drawings  of  figures,  beasts,  biirds, 
insects,  shells,  flowers,  &c.  beau- 
tifully coloured  aftcf  natufc,    Mrs. 


M'Kifinoif,  I  soon  foaod,  was  aa 
artist  herself;  and  it  was  vpry  gra- 
tify ing  to  me  to  receive  an  iavitar 
tioD  from  Dr.  M'Kinnoa,  aod  hia 
amiable  lady  to  pay  them  a  visit  il 
their'  residence  in  the  couatiy. 
About  eleven  .o*clock,  after  tea  an4 
coffee,  the  company  retired,  and  I 
took  my  lodging  at  my  firiead  Mr« 
C^of9  bungalow,  negr  Geocgie 
Tovn. 

"  The  nc?t  day  I  waikfi4  4o  Dr, 
M'Kinnon*s  house,  three  miles  from 
George  Town,  where  I  waa  much 
jsntertained  and  pleasied  with  viewr 
ing  the  siKcessful  exertions  of  hit 
lady's  pencil,  not  only  in  some  neat 
copies  of  the  works  of  some  Eng- 
lish artists,  but  in  some  exquisite 
original  drawings  of  plants,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  which  Penang  pror 
duces,  particularly  pf  the  nutxnesg, 
cinnamon,  and  pepper  plants. 

"  During  my  visit  to  Dr.  M'Kin- 
non,  I  attended  him  and  his  lady 
to  a  small  village  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, inhabited  by  a  colony  of  emi- 
grants from  the  Birman  dominions^ 
a  jecently  established  empire^  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  bay  of 
bengal,  northward  of  Siam.  Ava 
is  the*  capital  of  this  new  empire. 
The  whole  population  is  stated  to 
be  seventeen  millions.  The  coun- 
tries of  Arrakan  and  Ppgu  are  in- 
cluded in  it  I — When  we  arrived  at 
the  village,  the  iilbabitants  were 
preparing  to  celebrate  certain  reli- 
gious cqremonips  observed  by  them 
at  the  change  of  the  pnoon.  A  small 
temple  is  erected,  in  a  thick  grove 
of  cocoa  and  betel  tree$.  This 
building  is  highly  ornamented  with 
carvings  of^no  mea^  workmanship  ; 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  >yal]  five  feet 
high,  ^t  a  short  distance.  The  area 
is  covered  with  fine  white  sand, 
and  in  difl^ereni  parts  of  it  are  fixed 
|tems  of  afeka  trees^  ^ach  sur- 
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rmmded  iaf  %t  least  an  hundred 
smaU  lamps  (sea  shells^  furabhed 
i^itb  cocoa-nut  oil,)  affiled  spirally 
Co  the  trees.  In  each  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  court  is  fixed  a  pole 
tventy  feet  high,  supporting  a  ca« 
nopy  ofcolourc'd  paper,  richly  or-f 
lamented,  with  a  deep  fringe  all 
round  the  edge  or  border,  "^ewere 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  court. 

**  At  eight  o'clock,  the  time  of 
Abe  change  of  the  moon,  a  rodtet 
was  thrown  up.  In  as  instant,  all 
the  little'  lamps  were  lighted,  as 
well  those  i  have  mentioned  as 
iDthers  thickly  placed  on  the  wall, 
all  around  the  area.  The  priests 
then  came  into  the  area,  ^nd  en« 
tcfcd  the  temple,  where  we  could 
see  them  in  a  deep  recess  prostrate 
themselves  before  a  large  idoly  hav- 
ing something  of  the  human  form, 
placet!  on  a  pedestal. ^r»After  pro- 
nouncing a  long  prayer  with  great 
apparent  zeal  and  devotion,  each 
person  placed,  with  profound  hu- 
mility, a  white  flower,  in  the  ex- 
pended hand  of  the  divinity,  and 
retired. — When  this  ceremony  was 
ended,  large  fires  were  lighted  up, 
.and  shouting  and  rejoicing  con-> 
eluded  the  festival. 

*f  Mpst  of  Dr.  M'Kinnon's  ser- 
vants were  Binnans,  and  were  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony. — The  reli- 
gion of  Arrakan,  and  Pegu,  is  said 
to  l>e  the  same,  precisely,  or  at  least 
very  nearly,  as  that  of  Siam ;  and 
it  was  from  Pegu  these  people  had 
emigrated.  Father  Fontenay,  in 
the  account  of  bis  voyage  from 
Siam  to  Mapao,  in  speaking  of  some 
Talopint,  or  Siamese  priests,  whom 
he  had  seen  at  their  devotion,  says, 
?*  They  were  sitting  on  the  ground, 
with  their  hands  joined  together, 
pnd  chaunted  for  the  space  of  an 
hour,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
idol,    ^ut  fjpw  people  in  Europe 


perform  their  devotions  with  ao 
niueb  modesty  and  respect,  e^t* 
cially  when  they  last  so  long.  I 
confess  that  their  example  made  ma 
feel  more  sensibly  than  any  sermoa 
could  have  done,  with  what  ha* 
mility  and  reverence  we  should  be- 
have before  the  majesty  of  Giod^ 
when  we  address  him  in  prayer,  or 
appear  befi^e  him  at  the  altar." 

*'  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought 
impertinent  by  the  reader,  or  charged  , 
with  a  wish  to  extend  these  pages 
with  irrelevant  matter,  if  I  int^. 
here  the  rules  of  the  order  of  Talo«> 
pins,  the  priests  of  Siam,  wKo  live 
in  monasteries  under  vows  of  elna^ 
tity  and  poverty.  I'heir  moral  teiH- 
dency,  as  well  as  singularity.  Invite 
me  to  make  this  transgression,  bf 
copying  Mr.  Craufurd,  who  has 
transcribed  them  from  the  voyagea 
of  the  Jesuits : 

•  '*  The  Talopins  are  enjoFhed  te 
go  to  the  temples,  and  perform  their 
devotions  twice  a  day,  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening :  to  confess  their 
faults  to  each  other :  to  be  watchful 
not  to  encourage  any  wicked  thougb^y 
pr  ever  to  admit  into  their  mind 
any  doubt  with  respect  to  their  re* 
Ugion :  never  to  speak  to  any  of  the 
other  sex  alone,  nor  to  look  sted- 
fastly  upon  any  one  they  may  acci- 
dentally meet :  not  to  prepare  thetr 
own  food,  but  to  eat  what  may  be 
given,  or  set  before  them  ready 
dressed  :  not  to  enter  into  a  house 
to  as)c  alms,  nor  to  wait  for  there 
Ipnger  at  the  door  than  the  time  that 
an  ox  may  take  to  drink  when  he 
is  thirsty :  not  to  afiVct  friendship 
6r  kindness,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
any  thing  :  to  be  siopere  in  all  thefr 
dealings,  and  when  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  afiSrm  or  deny  any  thing, 
to  say  simply,  it  is,  or  it  is  not : 
.  never  to  be  angry,  or  to  strike  any 
pucj   bi)t  to  be   gentle    in    their 
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nanners,  and  cofflpassbnate  to  all : 
not  to  keep  any  weapons  of  war : 
not  to  jadge  any  one  by  saying,  he 
is  good,  or  he  is  bad  :  not  to  look 
at  aayone  with  contempt :  not  to 
laugh  at  any  one,  nor  make  him 
the  sobject  of  ridicule :  not  to  say 
that  any  one  is  wdl  made,  or  ill 
made,  or  handsome^  or  ngly :  not 
to  frighten,  or  alarm  any  one :  not 
to  exciter  people  to  quarrel,  but  to 
endeavour  to  accommodate  their 
disputes:  to  love  all  mankind 
equally:  not  to  boast  either  of 
birth f  or  learning:  not  to  meddle 
in  any  matters  of  government,  that 
do  not  immediately  respect  reli- 
gion :  not  to  be  dejected  at  the 
death  of  any  one :  not  to  kill  any 
one  :  not  to  drink  spirituous  liquors 
of  any  kind:  npt  to  disturb  the 
edrth  by  labouring  in  it :  not  to  cut 
down  any  plant  or  tree:  not  to 
cover  the  head  :  not  to  have  more 
than  one  dress  :  not  to  sleep  out  of 
the  monastery,  nor  to  turn  and  go  to 
sleep  again  when  once  awake  :  not 
to  sleep  after  eating,  until  the  duties 
of  religion  are  performed :  not  to 
eat  out  of  any  vessel  of  silver  or 
gold  :  not  to  play  at  any  game :  not 
lo  accept .  of  money,  but  by  the 
hand  of  the  person  in  the  monastery 
who  may  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
posCj  and  then  to  apply  it  to  cha- 
ritable and  pious  works:  not  to 
envy  any  one  what  he  may  epjoy : 
not  to  be  in  anger  with  any  on9, 
and,  retaining  that  anger,  come 
with  him  to  any  religjous  ceremony, 
or  act  of  devotion :  not  to  sleep  in 
the  same  bed  with  any  one :  not  to 
move  the  eye  while  speaking  j  nor 
make  a  noise  wiih  the  mouth  in 
eating;  nor  speak  with  victuals  in 
the  mouth  ;  nor  pick  the  teeth  be- 
fore company  j  &c:*' 

"  The  Birraan  settlers  live  much 
aftci'  the  manner  of  the  Hindoos^ 


their  prindpal  subsistence  being 
rice,  and  other  vegetables,  and  milk 
when  they  are  able  to  obtain  it. 
The  men  are  chiefly  employed  in 
cutting  wood,  and  in  fishing.  The 
females  are  industrions,  and  make 
good  and  faithful  servants. 

'^  I  had  obtained  governor  Phil- 
lips's permusion  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  Penang  mountains,  and  to 
visit  the  convalescent  bungalow 
erected  there  by  the  government 
for  the  temporary  residence  oi  Eu- 
ropean invalids.  On  the  third  of 
October,  I  set  out  from  Dr.  M'Kin- 
non*s  villa  before  six  oclock  in  the 
morning,  in  his  palanquin,  opoQ 
this .  excursion.  On  -arriving  at  the 
foot  of  the  ascent,  I  dismissed  the 
carriage,  and  proceeded  on  foot. 
The  path  is  not  more  than  ten  feet 
wide,  and  is  cut  with  great  laboor 
through  a  forest  of  majestic  teak 
trees,  whose  branches  uniting  above, 
form  a  shade  impervious  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  renders  the  walk 
pleasant,  and  cool.  At  this  time  in 
the  morning  the  air  was  loaded  with 
perfume,  and  the  birds,  arrayed  in 
the  most  beautiful  plumage,  poured 
forth  a  concert,  though  harsh,  not 
unpleasing.  The  tropical  birds  are 
not  musical.— There  is  in  this  island 
one  exception,  however;  a  small 
bird,  not  larger  than  a  linnet,  sing« 
most  sweetly,  perched  among  the 
branches  of  the  teak. — A  great 
many  small  snakes  crossed  my  path, 
in  my  winding  ascent;  and  myriads 
of  large  black  ant;:,  in  some  places, 
absolutely  covered  the  ground.  It 
was  near  eight  o'clock  when  I 
reached  the  summit.  I  now  s^it 
down  to  rest  myself,  and  to  con  • 
template  tjie  scene  before  tre. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
or  variety  of  the  picture  which 
presented  itself ;  but  as  I  had  some 
inquiries  to  tiiakr,    and  5omedis>- 
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tance  to  walk  to  the  resid^oceof 
najor  Scaly,  to  whom  I  bad  been 
recommeoded,  I  did  not  continue 
long  on  this  spot. 

**  My  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  noise  of  a  great  number  of 
lurkeysj  near  a  neat  cottage  by  the 
road  side.  Here  dwelt  an  invalided 
seijeant  of  the  33d  regiment  of 
footj  with  a  wile  and  family,  com- 
fortably settled,  and  profitably  em« 
ployed  in  breeding  turkeys  for  sale. 
He  that  morning  had  sent  fifteen  to 
George  Town,  for  each  of  which  he 
expected  to  receive  four  or  five  dol- 
lars. He  had  a  handsome  garden, 
well  planted  with  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables,  and  two  large  planta- 
tions of  rice  and  paddy,  to  fatten 
liis  turkeys.  His  greatest  difEculty  in 
rearing'  these  birds  was  the  almost 
impossibility  of  protecting  them 
from  the  depredations  of  the  snakes 
and  foxes.  I  was  directed  by  the 
industrious  Serjeant  (who  does  not 
realize  less  than  300/.  sterling  per 
^nnum  by  the  sale  of  his  turkeys) 
to  major  Sealy*s  bungalow,  which 
was  a  very  commodious  and  elegant 
buUding  of  that  class. 

"  On  delivering  my  letters,  my 
reception  was  cordial  and  friendly. 
I  much  enjoyed  a  luxurious  East 
India  breakfast  with  the  major  ^nd 
his  lady,  consisting  of  tea,  rice,  fish, 
and  fruit,  both  fresh  and  preserved. 
Afterwards,  the  noajor  kindly  at- 
tended me  to  Mr.  Haliburton's  spa- 
cious bungalow,  situated  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  hill,  from 
whence  the  most  extensive  and  in- 
teresting view  could  be  obtained. 
The  eye,  after  passing  over  the  ab- 
rupt side  of  the  mountain,  cloathed 
with  a  ,thick  and  almost  impene- 
trable forest  of  gigantic  trees,  rests 
delighted  on  the  beautiful'  plain, 
stretching  from  its  border  to  the 
iea.  This  charming  valley  is  thickly 


studded  with  handsome,  villas  and 
picturesque  bungalows,  and  inter- 
sected with  pleasant  carriage-roads, 
and    meandering,  streams    issuing 
from  the  mountain,  making  a  re- 
luctant passage  to  the  sea.     The 
whole  is  in  a  state  of  high  cultiva- 
tion.   Gardens,  producing  the  most 
delicious  fruit,  are  kept  in  the  best 
order.    The  pep'^er  plant  is  raised 
with  great  success,  although  it  re« 
quires  much  care  and  skill  in  the 
cultivator.    There  are  in  this  vale 
many  extensive  plantations  of  it, 
as  Well  as  of  rice,  areka,  and  betel* 
and  gproves  of  cocoa-trees.    Turn- 
ing   the    eye    southward,    George 
Town  and  the  harbour  are  seen. 
The  various  styles  of  building  used 
in  the  construction  of  habitations 
in   this  small  town  has  a  strange 
effect— -the  European    house,    the 
Hindoo  bungalow,  the  Malay  cot- 
tage,   the  Chinese  dwelling,  and 
the  Birman  hut,  are  mingled  toge« 
ther  without  regularity,  and  appa- 
rently without  any  plan^  the  first 
settlers  having  each  built  his  resi- 
dence, accordmg  to  the  custom  pf  * 
his  country.     They  have,  however, 
one  feature  in  common,  which  is  a 
garden  surrounding  each  habitation. 
These  various  modes  of  building, 
by  exhibiting   the    strongest  con- 
trasts, add  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  picture.     The  four  Qast  In- 
diameo  riding  at  anchor  (for  the 
Walmer  castle  bad  joined  our  little 
fleej  at  Penang)  in  the  roads,  with 
the    Chinese  junks,  Malay    proas, 
grabs,  and  small  craft,  moving  in  all 
directions,  finished  the  view  south- 
ward.— To  the  northward  lay  the 
great  bay  of  Bengal  3  and  as  far  as 
the  power   of  vision   can  extend, 
small  islands  appear,  with  a  line  of 
coast  to  the  north-eastward,  until 
the, -whole,  vanishes   away  in  the 
utipost  verge  of  the  horizon.—The 
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Malaj  coast  in  front  coDiBistecl  of  a 
large  plain,  covered  with  wood^ 
among  which  several  villages  or 
•mall  towns  appeared,  and  a  navi- 
gal}le  river  winding  through  the 
country  to  the  base  of  the  high 
mountains  of  Queda,  which  ter- 
minated the  view.  Having  corn- 
pleated  my  sketches  of  this  enchant- 
mg  prospect,  I  returned  to  major 
8ealy*8  to  dinner. 

"  When  ihe  sun  had  declined  to- 
.wards  the  west,  the  air  was  cool  and 
delightful.  I  adcompanied  the  raa- 
j<nr  and  his  lady  in  a  pleasant  walk 
toth€  convalescent  bungalow,  erect- 
ed on  the  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, for  the  better  enjoyment  of 
the  sea  breezes  by  tlie  enfeebled 
inhabitants.  ^  The  pros]»ect  hence  is 
the  boundless  ocean,  at  this  time 
nnrufBed  and  serene,  with  the  sun 
about  to  sink  into  its  bosom  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  leaving  the  horizon 
glowing  with  the  deepest  saffron 
tint. 

"  In  returning,  we*  passed  near  a 
handsome  dwelling,  which  Major 
Seatey  informed  me  was  once  the 
residence  of  Colonel  M'Alester,  for- 
merly Governor  of  Penang.  This 
gentleman,  bis  lady,  and  children^ 
and  near  200  other  persons,  were 
lost  in  the  Indiaman^  on  their 

Fetnrn  to  England.  These  anecdotes 
leave  an  unpleasant  impression  oa 
the  mind,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  one  is  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  long  and  dangerous  voy- 
age. 

'*  In  our  way  we  saw  a  great 
many  snakes,  lajrge  centipedes,  and 
scorpions  —  and  when  night  ap- 
proached, bats  of  a  large  size  flew 
about  with  a  singular  noise.  These 
|:>at3  are  sometimes  eaten,  and  are 
said  to  be  very  agreeable  food. 
While  wc  were  taking  our  tea,  a 
l^rgc'  siia^e  crept  iftto  th^  room-^ 


but  being  accustomed  to  the  ap» 
pearance  of  these  reptiles,  no  alann 
was  manifested  or  created  by  its  pre- 
sence—a domestic  took  it  out  in  his 
hands,  but  did  not  attempt  to  destro/ 
it.^  More  danger  is  apprehended 
^m  the  centipedes  and  scotpiona 
than  from  the  snakes. 

^'  As  soon  as  bight  closed,  socft  a 
concert  of  birds  and  insects  arose, 
and  continued  for  several  honra  af* 
ter  I  had  retired  to  rest,  that  it  ef- 
fectually prevented  nae  from  sleep* 
ing.  The  most  surprizing  noise  was 
*  made  by  an  insect  called  the  Trum- 
peter, which  I  afterwards  found  was 
not  more  than  an  inch  in  lengtli. 
The  noise  was  so  lond,  and  so  much 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet^  that  I 
thought  a  troop  of  horse, was  actu- 
ally approaching  the  bungalow. 
When  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining this  little  swaggerer,  I 
could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded 
that  it  had  power  to  produce  so  txe- 
mendous  a  blast. 

''  The  next  morrfing,  after  riew- 
ing  the  governor's  elegant  bunga^ 
low,  surrounded,  and  almost  con- 
cealed, by  fine  trees,  and  shrubs  vi 
the  most  beautiiul  kind,  I  parted 
from  my  kind  entertainers,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  f(>rest,  on  107  re- 
turn to  Dt.  M'Kinnon's  house.  On 
the  way  I  met  a  party  of  twelve 
stout  Malays  carrying  an  invalid  ia 
the  chair,  to  enjoy  the  braclog  air 
of  the  convalescent  bungalow.  Scon 
afterwards,  I  sat  down  to  view  the 
prospect  through  a  glade  made  by 
the  tall  of  some  trees ;  and  my  at- 
tention was  excited  by  a  rustling  I 
heard  among  the  underwood,  occa- 
sioned by  the  motion  of  a  Targe  sw- 
pent,  which  came  into  the  road  a 
tew  steps  from  me.  It  was  xnona 
than  six  feet  long,  and  was  most 
beautifully  adorned  with  -streaks  of 
gevemlcoIourSf  l^l^ck  ^pd  light  bine. 
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It  stopped  in  the  middle  of  tbe  wty, 

and  rose,  id  folds,  near  two  feet 
from  tbe  ground,  and  fixed  its  eyes 
Dpon  rae»  seeming  to  prepare  for 
defence,  or  annoyance.— He 


«  I  towcr'd 

"  Fold  above  (pld,  a  surging  maee,  his  hmA 
**  Crested  alofc«  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 
•*  WTith  burnish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
«  Amidst  his  circling  spires  that  on  the  ms 
^  Floated  redundant ;  fleasingWM  hismape 

**  Aud  lovely ■." 

Par.  Lost,  Book  IX. 

'^  We  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
short  ttme ;  at  length  he  relaxed  his 
folds,  became  "prone,**  and  glided, 
•*  with  indented  wave,**  into  the 
\?ood.  It  was  near  one  o'clock  when 
I  arrived  at  Dr.  M'Kinnon  s  house. 

"  His  Majcsty*i  ship  the  Midden, 
of  64  guns.  Captain  Hoare,  caroe 
into  Penang  Roads  on  the  5th  of 
October,  on  her  return  from  fiata- 
Tia. 

^'  My  time  until  the  loth  was 
yery  agreeably  taken  up  in  visits  to 
Sir  £dmund  Stanley,  Mr.  Halibur- 
ton,  and  my  hospitable  (riend  Dr. 
M'  Kinnon,  at  his  country  bunga- 
low called  Treelough.  On  the  lotb, 
I  accompanied  Dr. and  Mrs.M'Kin- 
non  in  two  palanquins,  on  a  visit 
to  the  corn  mills  of  a  Mr.  Amee, 
a  Chinese,  who  bad  been  resident 
10*  Penang  for  some  years.  They 
were  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  forest,'  about  four  miles 
from  George  1*0 wn.  The  road  along 
which  we  passed  led  through  charm- 
ing plantations  of  rice,  pepper,  co- 
coa, and  areka  trees.  —  Amee's 
dwelling'-house,  and  his  mills  built 
in  the  Chinese  taste,  forn>ed  a  very 
picturesque  groupe  of  buildings.  The 
spot  was  romantic,  and  a  powerful 
stream  of  water  set  his  machinery  in 
motion.  We  were  received  with 
courtesy,  and  met  Sir  Edmund  and 
Ludy  Stanley,  who  bad  just  arrived 
before  las.    We  were  regaled  with  a 


soiaptueos  breakfiut^  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Amee  shewed' us  every  part  of 
his  spacious  premises,  his  machinery^ 
bis  bakehouse  (for  he  is  a  baker  as 
well  as  a  mi^er),  gardens,  &c.  Ht 
employs  about  60  persons  in  hia 
mills  and  bakehouse,  and  soppltea 
not  only  Greorge  Town,  but  also  tha 
India  shipping,  with  bread  and  fleur^ 
As  much  as  possible  of  tbe  labour  ia 
performed  by  the  machinery;  the 
dough  is  kneaded  by  it  in  an  eapedi* 
tious,  effectual,  and  infinitely  more 
cleanly  manner  than  by  the  usual 
way. — Amee  seems  to  be  an  able  eo« 
ginetr )  and  his  machinery,  most  of 
it  his  own  invention,  and  especially 
the  reset  voir  add  water-course  to  the 
mills,  give  proof  of  his  abilities, 

''  He  was  much  gratified  when  h« 
saw  me  prepared  to  take  a  drawing 
of  his  house  and  mills.  He  pro- 
duced a  drawing  of  his  own  of  the 
same  subject,  in  which,  though  the 
outline  was  pretty  correct,  perspec- 
tive was  entirely  wanting,  and  there- 
fore the  effect  was  feeble. 

''  About  noon  the  sky  became 
dark  and  cloudy,  and  the  rain  soon 
descended  in  torrents.  Our  host 
made  us  perfectly  comfortable,  and 
insisted  on  our  partaking  of  an  early 
dinner,  to  which,  at  three  o'clock, 
we  were  summoned.  We  found  a 
sumptuous  repast,  consifiting  of  a 
variety  o^isbes  dressed  both  in  the 
English  and  Chinese  manner.  Se- 
veral sons  of  sea  and  tircsh  water 
fish,  ham,  turkeys,  fowls,  &c.  with 
excellent  wines,  and  i  desert  of  the 
most  delicious  tropical  fruit. 

"  It  \ras  near  six  o'clock  before 
we  left  the  mills,  and  took  a  cordial 
leave  oi  the  generous  and  friendly 
Chinese  miller,  who,  on  his  part,  felt 
himself  highly  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  persons  of  such  consequence  a» 
Sir  Edmund  Stanley  and  Dr.  M'  Kin- 
non.—Sir    Edmund   proceeded .  to 
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George  Town,  and  I  accompanied 
the  Doctor  and  his  lady  to  Trce- 
lougb. 

"  I  continued  my  excantons 
through  the  charming  vale  of  Pe- 
naag  daily,  sometimes  in  Sir  £d- 
ttnind  Stanley's  or  Dr.  M'  Kinnon's 
palanquin^  ofiener  >  on  foot ;  and  in 
the  evenings  enjoyed  the  most  agree- 
able society. 

•'  Oo  the  17th,  a  christening  was 
celebrated  at  Treelough,  of  an  in- 
fent  daughter  of  the  Doctor's. — ^The 
most  remarkable  object  at  this  ce- 
remony was  an  ancient  Hindoo 
nurse,  who  bad  lived  many  years 
in  the  family — She  was  dressed  in 
a  style  so  youthful  and  gay,  and  so 
bedizened  with  mock  jewels,  in  her 
ears,  nose,  hair,  &c.  and  was  «o  full 
of  consequence  upon  this  grand  oc- 
casion,'that  the  doctor,  in  making 
me  c^serve  her  airs,  thought  it 
proper  to  say,  that  though  this 
vanity  of  finery  was  ridiculous  in 
so  old  a  duenna,  yet  it  was  a  venial 
fault,  and  pardonable,  as  she  was 
an  excellent  servant,  .careful,  and 
faithful — aflfectionate  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  devoted  to  her  mistress. 

"  Monday  the  2tst  of  October. 
As  I  Viras  this  morning  taking  some 
sketches  in  'the  cemetry  of  Penang, 
near  the* end  of  George  Town,  a 
silent  procession  of  English  sailors 
entered  the  ground,  bearing  the  . 
'  bodies  of  two  of  their  comrades  to 
be  "  compounded  with  dust**  in 
this  spot,  so  far  distant  from  their 
native  soil.  The  graves  were  soon 
dug^  and  the  poor  deceased  tars, 
inclosed  in  a  few  boards^  were  de- 
posited in  them.  No  bell  was 
tilled— no  requiem  was  sung— no 
service  read !  but  grief  and  regret 
were  visible  in  the  countenances  of 
some,  and  decent  sorrow  in  those  of 
a)l  the  survivors. —When  the  earth 
of  Penapg  had  covered  the  cold  re- 


mains of  the  gallant  British  teamen, 
the  procession  left  the  barying- 
ground,  except  two  ancient  sona  of 
Neptune,  who  remained,  one  at 
each  grave,  leaning  on  their  sticks 
in  deep  contemplation  ;  '<  meagre 
were  their  looks,  and  pale."  Some 
baleful  disease  had  seized  their 
vitals.— They  regarded  the  last 
abode  of  their  friends  with  pro- 
found  attention. — Roused'  at  last, 
they  looked  at  each  other,  passed 
the  backs  of  their  hatids  across  their 
eyes,  and  with  feeble  steps  followed 
their  companions. 
•  ^'  I  was  engaged  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  day  in  the  painful 
duty  of  taking  leave  of  those  kind 
friends  whose  hospitality  had  been 
so  generously  extended  to  me— and 
in  attending  the  trial  of  the  gumier 
of  the  Taunton  castle  as  before  re^ 
lated.  The  Indiamen  were  pre- 
paring to  sail,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  repair  on-board. 

'*  Before  I  quit  this  beaotifol 
island  (where  in  my  early  morn- 
ing's walk  I  frequently  visited  the 
lafies  at  Mount  Olivia  and  near  the 
Birman  village,  that  afforded  roe 
excellent  subjects  to  draw ;  among, 
which,  the  handsome  and  spacious 
hospital  for  invalid  soldiers  was  aa 
object  well  worthy  of  notice;  as 
was  the  neatness,  as  well  as  the 
luxuriance  of  many  of  the  gardens 
adjoining  the  bungalows,  and  pic- 
turesque cottages,  a  few  miles  from 
George  Town)  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  something  of  its  produce. 
No  ferocious  animals  inhabit  it; 
and  it  was  formerly  much  mote  free 
from  reptiles,  snakes,  scorpions,  and 
centipedes,  than  it  is  at  present* 
The  Serjeant  who  bred  turkeys  on 
the  mountain  told  me  there  were 
foxes  in  the  forest  $  and  it  is  said 
that  a  beautiful  species  of  deer  is 
sometimes    seen    in    the    woods. 
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Bir<U>  of  the  noost  gaudy  plumage^ 
are  seen  on  every  bough ;  and  among 
them  the  superb  Argus  pheasant  is 
not  uncommon.  The  horses  are 
small^.but  .«trong  and  sure  footed^ 
and  are  imported  from  Achen^in 
the  island  of  Sumatra :  the  buffa- 
loes are  brought  from  Queda  ;  and 
thcsherp  from  Bengal. 

"  The  method  of  bringing  the 
buffaloes  from  the  opposite  shore 
is  curious.  They  pass  thongs  of 
leather  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
noses  of  about  half  a  dozen  of  them, 
then  make  them  fast  to  the  stern 
and  sides  of  one  of  the  boats,  which 
is  pushed  off  from  shore,  and  the 
beasts  driven  into  the  water  along 
with  it;  the  thongs  help  to  keep 
their  noses  above  water,  and  assist 
them  in  swimming,  until  they  gain 
the  shore  of  Penang.  The  distance 
ib  not  quite  three  miles.  They  are 
sornetimes  seized  by  the  alligators, 
which  are  frKquently  seen  near  the 
shore.  The  buffalo  is  a  very  nseful 
animal^  patient  in  labour,  but  if 
enraged  or  tormented,  becomes  fu- 
rious  and  dangerous.  His  flesh  is 
good ;  the  excrescence,  or  hump 
upon  his  back,  when  properly  salted 
and  preserved,  is  esteemed  a  deli- 
cacy at  the  best  tables. 

"  Baihing  near  the  shore  is  very 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  alli- 
gators, which  are  of  a  very  large 
size.  Snakes  of  an  'enormous  length 
are  found  in  the  woods.  A  species 
of  large  rats,  called  bandicotes, 
were'  formerly  nuroerousy  and  did 
considerable  mischief,  but  they  are 
now  much  reduced  in  their  num- 
bers. The  white  ants  are  also 
here,  and  are  still  more  mischievous 
than  the  rais,  as  it  is  more  difficult 
to  guard  against  tbcir  depredations. 

"  Among  the  useful  trees  and 
shrubs,  this  itlapd  is  famous  for 
producing  the  b^tel  leaf,  and  the 


areka  nut,  fnoro  which  circamstance 
it  was  named  Penang^or  Finang;-*- 
The  use  of  the  betel  by  both  sexes» 
and  all  .ranks,  is  universal  all  over 
India  ; .  and  is,  with  the  areka^  an 
object  of  commerce  to  China,  and 
other  countries  i»stward.  It  is  con- 
stantly presented  to  visitors,  pre- 
pared in  small  parcels,  of  a  ^t  size 
to  bQ  put  into  the  mouth,  consist* 
ing  of  two  or  more  leaves^  spread 
with  a  small  quantity  of  chunam, 
or  shell  lime,  and  folded  neatly 
round  a  small  piece  of  the  areka 
nut.  Sometimes  a  bit  of  clove  is 
added.  The  flavour  is  agreeable, 
but  it  gives  the  mouth  a  disgusting 
appearance,  rendering  the  teeth 
black,  and  hastening  them  to  decay. 

'•  The  tree  which  bears  the  areka 
nut  is  tall,  and  perfectly  straighfL 
and  makes  a  very  handsocne  ap- 
pearance; its  branches  are  slender, 
but  the  leaves  are  beautiful,  form* 
ing  a  coronet  at/  the  top  of  the 
trunk.  The  masts  ^nd  yards  of  the 
small  vessels  of  the  natives  are 
formed  of  this  tree. — ^The  nut  ban 
no  shell  \  and  when  divested  of  the 
iBkin  or  husk,  aod  dried,  it  resem- 
bles the  nutmeg  both  in  size  and 
colour. 

*'  The  betel  is  a  parasitical  plant, 
having  props  placed  for  it  to  run 
and  climb  upon.  In  general,  it  is 
planted  at  the  foot  of  an  areka  tree, 
for  the  purpose  of  its  winding 
round  its  stem  for  support.  The 
leaf,  which  is  the  only  part  used,  is 
of  a  hot  aromatic  quality  j  it  re- 
sembles that  of  the  citron,  but  it  is 
longer,  and  narrower  at  the  extre- 
mit} .  The  plant  grows  in  all  parts 
of  India;  it  affects  a  poist  soil, 
where  it  best  thrives. 

"  The  pepper-plant  is  also  a 
creeper,  and  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported. Its  wood  has  the  same 
kind  .of  knots  as  the  vine,  and  when 
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^drj  exactly  resembles  a  ?i&e*branch. 
The  leaves  have  a  strong  spicy 
BOEielU  and  a  pungent  taste;  the 
fidwors  are  white,  leaving,  when 
they  drop>  small  berries^  something 
iittembliDg  those  of  the  currant 
tice>  producing  from  twenty  to 
thirty  corns  of  pepper  at  each  bunch  i 
tiMy  are  gathered  Lix  October^  and 
eiposed  to  the  son  for  seven  or 
eight  days.  The  firuit  is  at  first 
green.;  it  then  changes  to  red)  and 
lastly  assumes  the  appearance  it  has 
when  we  see  it :  it  is  not  sown,  but 
planted  i  a  great  nicety  is  required 
in  the  choice  of  the  shoots  :  it  pro- 
daces  no  fruit  till  the  end  of  three 
years/  but  bears  plentifully  the 
throe  succeeding  years.  The  bark 
begins  then  to  shrink,  and  in  twelve 
years'  it  ceases  bearing.  The  pepper 
mast  be  planted  in  a  rich  soil^  and 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds.  As 
the  siHi  is  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  this  plant,  the  trees  which  sup- 
port it  are  lopped,  to  prevent  their 
shade  from  injufmg  the  fruit. 
*'  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  in 


this  island  with  coniidcff^bfe  sue-* 
cess.  The  most  delieioos  firnits  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  abuodaocre. 
Pine-apples  grow  wild  i  while  shad- 
docks, plantains^  jack-froit,  oranges, 
lemons>  &c.  are  reared  if'iihvetj 
little  attention  or  labour. 

"  The  principal  object  in  settling 
this  beautiful  island^  was  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  China 
fleets  with  wood  aJld  water.  The 
latter,  which  is  of  the  most  e&cel^ 
lent  quality,  is  conducted  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  in  pipes  to  the 
wharf,  where  boats  have  their  caaka 
filled  by  a  hose  which  loads  from  a 
cpck  into  their  bung-holes. 

"  It  is  with  regret  I  quit  this 
most  delightful  spot,  emulating  ia 
beauty  and  produce  the  seat  of 
Paradise  itself.  I  shall  ever  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  the  kindness  I 
receive  from  those  ^miliea  in  it 
with  whom  I  had  the  hooonr  of 
being  acquainted;  and  1  request 
that  they  will  accept  my  thanks^ 
esteem  and  gratitude.** 


[PiCTuaBsauE  jScbnebx  and  Customs  at  Cantov.] 


[From  Mr,  Wathen*s  Voyage  to  China.] 


"  r\^  the  nth  of  January  I 
\J  wa«  introduced  to  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  factory.  The  chief, 
Mr.  £lpfainstone,  to  whose  liberal 
kindoess  I  shall  ever  consider  my- 
self deeply  indebted,  gave  me  a 
cordial  welcome]  and,  to  prove  his 
desire  of  rendering  my  stay  as  agree- 
able as  possible,  be  placed  an  ele- 
gant boat  ai  my  disposal,  for  my 


sole   use  in  trips  along  the  rirer 
Tigris. 

'^  Monday  the  13th,  I  tpok  pos- 
session of  my  boat }  and  the  first 
use  I  made  of  it  was  to  visit  a  large 
Josse  temple  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  I  was  attended  by  a 
young  officer  of  the  Amelia,  (Mr. 
Taunton). — After  crossing  a  large 
court  shaded  by  immense  banian 
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treetj  we  ascended  a  flight  of  steps 
^hich  led  to  the  door  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  The  priests  permitted  us 
to  enter.  The  idols  were  very  lurge 
figures  of  bronze,  fifteen  or  twenty 
&et  high.  These  divinities  had 
nothing  very  sublime  or  awful  in 
their  appearance ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  appeared  tt>  us  Europeans^ 
filthy,  disgusting,  and  abominable. 
They  were  adored,  however,  by  a 
great  number  of  prostrate  devotees 
"while  we  were  present,  and  those 
had  no  sooner  withdrawn  but  others 
pressed  forward  to  supply  their 
places  i  so  that  the  worship  seems 
to  be  Continued  all  day.  There 
were  several  noonstrous  idols ;  and 
dltars  were  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  temple>  with  priests  officiate- 
ing  at  them.  These  reverend  fa- 
thers did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  cleanliness^  for  they  wore  *'  mar* 
yelloas  foul  linen  ;**  their  polls  were 
as  closely  shaven  as  any  Bemardin 
monk's,  and  their  long  robes  shewed 
symptoms  of  their  having  been 
once  white.  They,  were  polite 
enough ;  and^  as  a  great  favour, 
they  took  us  to  the  sty,  or  temple 
of  the  holy  pigs.  These  deities 
were  well  attended,  and  were  cer- 
tainly much  cleaner  than  their 
priests.  They  were  very  large  and 
iat  i  and  some  of  them,  we  were 
xinformied^  were  thirty,  and  one 
forty  years  old* «  This  last  was  an 
immense  sow  of  a  very  venerable 
appearance.— Leaving  the  granting 
gods,  we  returned  to  the  large 
temple,  where  X  prepared. to  take  a 
drawing,  of  its  interior.  This  was 
no  sooner  peroeived  by  the.  priests 
and  the  devotees^  than  such  an  out« 
cry  was  raised,,  and  such  dismal 
ydls  and  groans  uttered^  that  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  effect  our 
retreat  as  speedily  aa  pos^ibJe^  not 
without  receiving  some  insults  from 
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the  sacred  priests  and  their  dev^ocft 
penitents.  * 

**  Having  regained  the  street^  Wv 
halted,  to  recognize  our  position!. 
We  discovered  that  our  egress  wai 
through  a  different  gate  than  the 
one  through  which  we  entered; 
and  as  the  enemy  had  Quietly  re« 
tired  into  their  strong-boMI,  we  bad 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  exterior 
of  the  building,  which  is  of  vast 
extent.  It  consists  of  many  tem^ 
pies  inclosed  within  a  wall  of  great 
circuit,  having  several  gateways  for 
entrance.  On  the  outside  of  tfa^ 
one  we  had  just  passed  were  two 
oolosAal  statues  in  niches,  ode  on 
each  side,  placed  on  pedestals  five 
feet  high.  They  were  highly  gilt^ 
and  executed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  Chinese  proportion  which  claimed 
attention.  The  one  on  the  right 
hand  had  a  fierce  aspect,  and  stood 
hi  a  threatening  attitude.  The 
other  had  a  mild  countenance^  and 
a  gentle  demeanour.— We  Were 
told  afterwards  that  these  figure! 
were  emblems  of  war  and  peace* 
After  having  made  some  sketches^ 
ive  re-crossed  the  Tigris,  and  landed 
,at-  the  factory.  Notwithstanding 
Itbe  ill  success  of  this  adventure,  I 
'Vas  determined  to  take  som6  more 
firvourable  opportunity  to  exploie 
the  temples  of  Josse  and  the  sacned 
hogs. 

"I  was  this  day,  January  the 
14th,  introduced  to  Messrs.  Bar- 
rett! at  their  residence  in  the  Ac* 
tory.  They  are  merchants  of  gr^lt 
eminence ;.  and  as  the  roof  of  th« 
building  occupied  by  them  com^ 
manded  a  very  extensive  prospect; 
I  had  their  (iM^rmission  to  ascdnd; 
From  this  elevated  station  ihad  a 
view  of  the  city  of  Canton,  its  IJa^ 
gddtis,  and  temples.  The  extent  is 
vast ;  and  as  the  streets  aiemiroMr; 
the  population  must  be  immense. 
JV^  The 
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The  itreets  nearest  to  me»  and  of 
which,!  had  a  full  view,  were  coun- 
terparts of  those  without  the  wall 
-^bui  I  could  not  help  regretting 
the  policy  which  forbids  all  foreign- 
ers from  entering  the  gates  of  Can- 
ton.— On  the  other  side  of  the  city 
xose  a  hill  or  peak  of  great  altitude.' 
I  lamented  my.  inability  to  obtain 
permissioQ  to  visit  jts  summit.  I 
bad  aa  opportunity  of  sketching, 
where!  was,  a  panorama  of  great 
extent,  including  scenes  equally 
«orel  and  interesting  to  European 
.ejrcs.  But  it  would  be  very  incon- 
vcoieot  to  iutroduce  folded  plates 
into  a  work  of  this  nature,  which 
can  only  contain  detached  views, 
and  representations  of  rare  or  cu- 
rious objects,  either  in  landscape  or 
architectural  subjects. 

*'  In  one  of  the  streets  behind  the 
factory  I  this  morning  met  a  mar- 
.riage  procession.  Six  sedan-chairs 
jiontained  the  married  couple  and 
their  friends.  No  other  mode  of 
street  Anveyaoce  is  used  in  the 
suburbs  of  Canton.  No  wheel  car- 
riage»  or  even  a  horse,  is  seen.  The 
crowd  was  immense,  and  the  pro- 
fession was  almost  endless — I  got 
into  a  shop,  to  avoid  being  thrown 
4owo,  and  trod  to  death.  The  cla- 
numr  of  the  gongs,  and  their  mosi- 
cal  instruments,  resounded  in  my 
'  ears  for  many  hours.afierwards. 

**  Canton,  like  most  of  the  cities 

-  ia  the  east,    classes   the   ^iff^r^tit 

trades    togethet ;   the   apothecanei 

engrossinff  one  street,  the  silk-roer- 

^ars  another  ^  the  cabinet-makers  a 

Uiirdy  and  so  oo.— But  this  mode  ia 

OOta4hered  to  in  China-street;  there 

we  found  the  shops  occupi^  by  per- 

aoos  of  every    profe^ion,  for  the 

.  ebnveniefce,  we  were  told,  of  strao- 

gcra. 

"  I  was  one  -day  introduced  to  a 
hui^  snerchant  (who  is  also  a  Man** 


darin)  of  the  name  of  Con-se-qoa. 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  did  me  the  hp« 
nour  to  conduct  me,  informed  Con« 
se-qua  of  a  fact  which   be  could 
scarcely  credit,  namely^  that  !  had 
voyaged  to  China  without  any  other 
object  than  to  see  the  country,  and 
to  learn  as  muc(i  as  I  could,  in  a 
shore  residence,  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.     Mr,  Bosan- 
quet added  that  it  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  roe  to  be  permitted  to 
make  drawings  of  the  merchants* 
elegant  and  spacious  residence,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  curious  subjects 
in  and  about  the  mansion.  This  was 
readily  granted.     And  after  Jbeing 
regaled  with  wine,  tea^  and  sweet- 
meats, Mr.  Bmanqoet  retired,  leav- 
ing me  to  commence  my  operations 
immediately.    Con-se-qna  spoke  to- 
lerable English,  and  led  me  through 
the  different  apartments,  pointing 
oat  what  he  comidered  as  the  most 
interesting  subiects,  and  explainirg- 
the  pses  of  such   articles  as  were 
new  to  me.    The  house  and  otfices 
form  a  quadrangle.     In  the  cexitre 
is  seen  a  fountain  of  water  as  dear 
as  crystal,  contained  in  a  capaclcus 
tnarble  bason,  which  may  probably 
serve  for  a  bath  for  aome  of  the 
males  of  the  family.     The  area  a- 
round  it  was  planted  with  betiutiful 
shrubs  and  flowers',   exhalinjg  the 
richest  odour.  Arches  of  rock- work, 
excellently  executed^  supported  the 
building ;  and  the  whole  >vas  gniVid 
and  solid.    The  appearance  towards 
the  street  gave  no  reason  to  expect 
so  much  magnttioence  ^»ithin. 

'*  A  tenople  was  included  within 
the  walls,  fin'ished  with  a  frighfol 
Josse,  and  some  curious  and  costly 
vessels  and  instruments  were  placed 
upon  his  altar.  The  furniture  of 
the  house  conreiponded  widi  the 
grandeur  of  the  edifice,  and  every 
thtfig  iodtcatod  wealth  Imd  happi- 
ness. 
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h^4.  A  great  maDj.chlldreD  came 
to  mc  whUe  t  was  employed,  and  a 
great  number  of  domestics, passed 
aod  re-passed,  but  no  female  of  any 
description  appeared,  t  .Continued 
iriy  visits  for  several  mornings,  and 
was  always  presented  with  swejet- 
xzieats,  and  tea  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  tea  was  brought  in  ejegant  oval 
China  basons  with  covers  to  them, 
without  sugar  oi^  milk.  The  tea  is 
'  tnacfe  in  these  basons>  and  the  leaves 
Are  left  in  the  Uq^id. 

^'  As  tea  is  a.  favourite  beverage 
with  me,  I  was  very  desirous  to  see 
^ome  plantations  of  it.  On  .  the 
/^^Sih  or  January,  I  was  grati find. 
Four  gentlemen  of  the  factory  ac-, 
Com'panied  me  across  the  Tigris, 
and,  after  walking  a  Uvt  miles  into 
the  country,  we  came  to  a  planta- 
tion of  fea  of  about  two  acres.  We 
^cre  conducted  to  it  by  the  servants 
of  the  proprietor.  Thej)i90ts  were 
then  in.  blossom.  Tile  xhost  per- 
fect neatniess  had  been  observed  in 
their  cultivation;  not  a  weed,  or 
even  a  blade  of  grass,  was  snflTered 
to  rob  the  cherished  plants  of  their 
food.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  a 
sandy  loam,  rich  with  manure;  and 
neveral  persons,  with  hoes  of  sin- 
gular shapes,  were  busy  in  the  act 
of  stirring  the  mould.  The  shrubs 
were  disposed  in  rows  perfectly 
itrait. — In  '  only  picking  ja  few 
leaves  to  taste  the  green  herb,  I 
perceUtd  that  I  offended  oVr  Chi- 
jiese  attendaats,  so  careful  are  they 
of  this  valuable  plant. 

/*  In  the  course  of.our  walk,  we 
passed  through  several  fields  pi  an  ted- 
with  indigo,  another  very  import- 
ant vegetable. — Several  elevated 
pieces  of  ground,  near  the  road, 
were  appropriated  for  the  repose  o£ 
the  dead.  We  saw  a  vast  num.ber 
««f  graves  in  the  form  of  little  bar- 
rows, or  circular  hillocks,  not  un« 


like  ti^e  appeeraace  of  th^groimd 
in  a  new  plantation  of  hopt;in 
England.  A  great  many  were  dis- 
tinguished by  upright  .stones,  witk 
Chinese  characters  cat  in  ihem^ 
placed  on  the  sid»  of  the  hillock. 
.  "  It  was  daring  thii  ezcarsioOi 
accompanied  by  gentlenien  of  to* 
lightened  and  liberal  minds,  I  paid 
my  second  visit  to  the  great  temple 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
Wbethep  the  priests  knew  some  of 
those  gentlemen,  or  that  they  were 
in  a  better  iKimour  than  when  I 
had  the  honour ;  of  visiting  them 
before,  they  suffered  me  to  draw 
some  of  the  statuesi  altars,  kc* 
without  much  interraption.  W0 
t:^in  visited  the  holy  inhabitants 
or  the  sty,  and  tbeir  more  slovenly 
priestft.— Absurd,  however,  as  these 
institutions  appear  to  us,  they  should 
not  be  rashly  condemned,  or  even 
ridiculed,  wilhoot  knowing  the  rea- 
sons, which,  perhaps, may  be  brought 
to  explain  thenp,  by  some  of  the 
intelligent  and  learned  men  who 
hot  only  countenance  a.  mode  of 
woi;ship  which  to  us  uppean  so  ri- 
diculous, but  would'  lay  down  their 
lives. rather  than  abjure  it/ 

"  After  a  most  agreeable  ramblei 
full  of  information  and  amusement, 
we  returned  to  the  factory,  to  a 
dinner  which  would  have  tempted 
the  appetite  of  an  alderman,  and 
gratified  the  taste  of  the  jnost  fasti- 
dious epicure. 

.**  On  the  29th  of  January,  I  had 
.  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  * 
the  Rev.  Mr*  Morrison,  a  Protestant 
missionary  settled  at  Canton.  '  This 
gentleman  has  acquired  such  a  per- 
fect knowl^ge  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, that  he  speaks^ it  with  the 
greatest  fluency,  and  writes  it  oor- 
rectly.  The  ^incipal  hpppo,  or 
comptroller  of  the  customs,/)  at 
Canton,  had  appointed  this  day  to 
N  2  visit 
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irifit  the  Ttpan  (so  the  Chioese 
call  the  chief  officer  of  the  Com- 
{MUif's  tetablishn^nt  at  Caaton)^ 
and  the  other  gentlemen  at  the  iiiic* 
tory>~Mr,  Morrison  attended  lor 
tfaa  purpose  of  maifiitaioiDg  the  con- 
iwaatioa  with  thift  great  man. 

ff  Having  recehed  the  motft  po- 
lite inviliatioD  from  Mr.  William 
Flarry  (lately  deceased),  I  attended; 
iind  at  twelve  o'clock  Mr*  Elphin- 
atene»  the  chief,  and  all  the  super* 
caigM,  }ndia  captains  and  officers, 
aasenibled  in  the  noMe  veranda  ad- 
joining the  gre^t  room,  to  receive 
this  important  personage.  The 
tboaderiog  clangor  of  gonp  an- 
Bocnced  his  approach.  A  band  of 
musieians  also  attended.  Some 
officeni^  in  whimsical  and  fantastic 
dnsMcs,  preceded  the  superb  chair 
of  the  hoppo,  carried  by  sfx  stout 
bearers,  ^x  Mandarins  in  elegant 
chairs  .followed  j  and  near  them, 
the  hoppo*s  principal  attendants  in 
similar  vebidea  \  but  the  crowd  was 
tramenae,  pressing  forward  even  to 
the.  pillars  of  the  veranda.  Mr. 
Elpfamstone,  attended  by  Mr.  Mor- 
rison and  all  the  getitlemeo  of  the 
factoiy,  •  reeeivcd  the  dtstiogvished 
Tisitor  at  the  top  of  the  grand  stairs, 
where  the  proper  ceremonials  were 
observed,  and  doe  compliments  paid 
and  received;  He  was  then  led  to 
a  table,  spread  with  a  profusion  of 
fruit,  sweetmeats,  coffee,  wine^  &c. 
—The  hoppo  sat  on  Mr.  Elphin- 
8tone*8  right  hand ;  and  the  other 
Mandarins  were  placed  according 
to  the  rules  of  precedence,  each  in 
bis  proper  and  relative  station. 

"  There  are  no  people  more  fond 
or  observant  of  ceremony  than  the 
Chinese.  The  rank  of  the  Man- 
darins was  known  and  distinguished 
by  the  large  bead,  or  button,  affixed 
to  the  front  of  their  caps.  I  was 
toU   that   tfaeie  orpaments   were 


formed  of  preciooi  stonea;  bat  1 
could  not  give  credit  to .  this  infor- 
mation, on  account  of  the  large 
size  of  those  pretended  jeweb.  The 
hoppo,  and  each  of  the  other  Man- 
darins, successively  paid  their  com-* 
pliments  to  theTypan,  and  to  every 
other  individual  of  the  establish- 
moot  J  and  then  rose  up,  as  did  the 
whole  company.  Tbe  Rev.  Mr. 
Morrison  now  addressed  himidf  to 
the  hoppo  in  a  long  speech,  wtddi, 
whatever  the  subject  was,  gave  evi- 
dent satisfaction  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed $  who,  when  it  was  con- 
cluded, made  a  reply  with  great 
gravity,  attended  with  very  ntUe 
action  on  the  part  of  the  orator ;  but 
a  stropg  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
some  expressions. 

''  Mr.  Morrison  explained  this 
speech  to  Mr.  Eiphinstone;  who, 
through  Mr.  Morrison,  expressed 
his  satisfection. 

"  Some  refreshment  was  now 
taken;  and  afterwards  the  boppo 
and  his  friends  walked  round  this 
grand  saloon,  and  viewed  some  pic- 
tures with  great  attentbn.  The 
fulKlength  portraits  of  their  ms^es- 
ties,  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  were 
those  of  which  they  took  the  most 
notice.  The  magnificent  cut-glass 
chandelier,  hanging  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  excited  their  admira- 
tion. After  looking  at  the  library, 
and  reading-room,  attended  by  Mr.  ^ 
Mornson,  who  explained  every  sub- 
ject which  seemed  to  attract  their 
attention,  all  the  company  repaired 
to  the  Creek  factory,  where  tbe 
dep6t  of  the  most  curious  and 
costly  productions  of  English  art 
and  ingenuity  is  situated. 

''  Here  the  visitors  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  admiring  the 
perfection  at  which  the  mechanical 
arts  had  arrived  in  England.— Hens 
'  were  to  be  scen^  arranged  in  tha 

most 
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iBOfltcoospicuoQ»ani^  advantageous 
manner^  the  most  superb  jewellery^ 
piock-work»  wdtchesi^  gold  and  silver 
vessels  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manshi|>y  engraved  and  chased  by 
the  first  artists,  fire-arms^  cabinets^ 
boxes  for  snuff,  or  for  betel,  and 
opium;  bpt  what  most  surprized 
And  delighted  the  guests,  especially 
the  younger  part  of  them,  were  the 
automata;  consisting  of  many  won- 
derful pieces  of  mechanism  and 
machinery,  displaying  in  moving 
figures  of  birds  singing  and  flutter- 
ing their  wings,  self-nooving  cha- 
riots, musical  time-pieces,  &c.  &c« 
The  hoppo  examined  several  artf- 
tit%  very  minutely  ;  and  those  with 
which  he  seemed  most  delighted 
were  set  aside,  to  be  presented  to 
Um  from  the  company. 

*^  After  continuing  at  the  reposi- 
tory until  four  o  clock,  the  company 
^departed  with  the  same  ceremony 
*«nd  or4er  as  they  came.  The 
TypaiK,  and  gentlemen  of  the  &c- 
tory,  attended  them  to  the  gates  of 
Canton,  where  they  took  leave. 

''Among  these  visitors,  I  ob- 
served some  young  men  of  a  very 
interesting .  appearance.  We  were 
.informed  that  they  had  but  lately 
come  to  Canton,  and  were  natives 
of  Pekin.  Their,  persons  were 
handsome,  and  their  complexion 
something  fairer  than  that  of  the 
Cantonese.— Pekia  lies  about  a 
thousand  miles  North  of  Canton, 
in  N.  lat.  4o«. 

**  The  hoppo  was  grave  in  .his 
manner^  with  a  shrewd  apd  observ- 
ing, countenance,  and  seemed  to  be 
at  least  sixty  years,  old. 

''.4iter  visiting  the  extensive 
wareiious^  ofi  hoog-.merphat^tand 
man^^iifin  aamed  Hau*qua,  cpq- 
.taintng.amy^s  of  twet?e  tbpnsond 
cbes^  -of^tea^r.t  h^d  th^.j^opiu  of 
()f  ing  Introduced  b^  Mr.  rairy^  of 


the  Canton  establishment,  to  .tl» 
Mandarin  PoD-qaa*qua,  at  hia  resU 
dence  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  riv«n 
This  Mandarin  has,  with  the  per^ 
mission  of  the  en^ieror,  retirB4 
from  all  employment,  and  has  gWta 
op  all  mercantile  concisnis^  Tfat 
gentlemen  of  the  Victory,  witk 
whom  he  is  upon  the  most  frien^y 
terms,  have  given  him  the  £nglMi 
title  of  ''the  'squii'e."  Besides 
Messrs.  Parry,  Bosanquet,  Ball,  am} 
several  other  gentlemen  of  the  fac- 
tory, the  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison  was  of 
this  party.  We  were  sbewn  oa 
our  arrival  into  «  grand  aodiencer 
chamber,  furnished  with  ch^fi  and 
tables  of  elegant  workmanship,  in 
the  English  taste.  When  the  Man^* 
darin  entered,  Mr.  Parry  introdoced 
me  to  him  in  great  form;  at  the  ^ 
same  time  inibrming  him  (hat> « 
strong  desire  to  see  some  'past>  of 
the  immense  empire  of  Chitta,  'and 
its  inhabitants,  arts,  and  antiquities^ 
was  the  sole  mdocement  which 
brought  me  from  my  country,  tia* 
versing  ^nearly  half  toe  globe..  He 
added,  that,  being  entirely  diseo^ 
gaged  from  all  kinds  of  buriocss,  | 
applied  my  leisure  in  the  exercise 
of  the  pencil,  for  my  own  *  gratifi* 
cation,  and  the  amusement  of  floy 
friends.^The  Mandarin,  who  pos- 
sessed a  fine  open  countenance,  disr 
playing,  traits  of  benevolence  aod 
sensibility,  was  surprized  and  pleased 
at  so  unusual  a  circumstance,  and 
received  roe  most  cordially ;  *  in- 
sisting upon  performing  the  ceae-^ 
mony  of  ching-ching  with  me/  to 
Josie.  Thia  was  done  by  fait  taking 
both  my  hands  within  his,  ind 
gently  pressing  theni.  We  were 
.  now  awopn  friends. 

"  Pon<rqua«qoft     conducted  r^  da 

f  throogh  .an  elegaot  suite  txf  rooneis , 

most  •  richly^  furnished  ^  tablet  of 

the  most  costly  WQod^   some  of 
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them  inlaid  with  marble^  cabinets, 
aod  omathents^  couches/and  sbpHas^ 
placed  and  disposed,  with  the  most 
nntihed  tasto^  upon  superb  carpets 
of  the  most  lively  colours,  graced 
every  apartmcnf.'  The  library,  ^i1 
of  Chinese  books,  war  kept  in  (he 
neatest  order.  >  And  ^hat  rendered 
these  fine  rooms  the  more  striking 
t6  a  stranger,  was  an  immen<<e 
banian-tree^,  planted  many  ages 
aioce,  sprieading  Its  huge  branches 
over  the  greatest  part  of  them. — 
This  noble  tree  grew  in  the  garden, 
and  had  seats  beneath  it,  whe^e  the 
K^erous  host  and; his  visitors  gene- 
ndly  sat  to  con  verse,  while  they 
waited  for  dinner.  On  my  express- 
ing ray  admiration  of  this  fine  tree, 
the  Mandarin  told  me  that  it  was 
planted  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  and 
that  he  could  not  take  too  much 
care  of  it  upon  that  account.  Thi^ 
piety  of  the  Chinese  towards  their 
pmgmiitlirB  is  proverbial. 

"  We  were  led  to  an  aviary  filled 
with  the  most  rare  and '  beautiful 
bird^.  We  wepe  also  shewn  a 
•gfeen-^houie  furnished  with  curious 
•and  scarce  plants  and  flowers ;  and 
on  each  side  of-  the  walks  in  the 
garden  J  orange  trees  growing  in 
enormous  porcelain  pots,  were  dis- 
poned In  equi*distant  rows.  Our 
host,  with  a  friendly  frankness^  in- 
rited  me  to  visit  him  often,  and 


hisgrapd  s^lonn,  withs-reprea^nta- 
tibn  ot  h)m«felf  reposing  on  an  ele- 
gant couch,  his  expressions  of  thanka 
and  satisfaction  were  too  flattering 
for  me'to  repeat, 

'*  To  a  dinVier  which  Pon  qua- 
qua  ga\l5'  lo'fhe  gentlrmerrof  the 
factory,  and  sgme  of  his  own  friends^ 
I  had  the  honour  of  an  iiiTitati<}n. 
The  party  were  only  about  thirty  19 
number,  who  sat. down  to  an  ele- 
gant dinner  dressed  m  the  mixed 
style,  English  and  Chinese.     It  was 
here  I  made  my  first  essay  In  the 
use   of  the  chop-sticks,   instead  of 
knives  and  forks.     They  were  too 
long  pieces  of  ivory,  of  about  the 
thickness    of   a    large    quill,    and 
"  tipped  at  the  ends  with  silver.     A 
couple  of  these  are  held  in  the  right 
hand,    between     the    fingers    and 
thumb,  something  like  the  manner 
in  which  we  hold  pens  in  writingj 
and  with  these  the  Chfnese  pick  op 
their  meat  out  of  their  little  tureens 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  quickness. 
— But  it  should  be  remarked  tbnc 
their  dishes  are  all  ragouts  or  hashes, 
where  the    meat    is   divided    into 
small  pieces.     After  a  great  many 
trials,  and  consequent  failure  s,  (to 
the  great  amusement  of  my  Eng- 
lish friends,  and  indeed  I  couM  see 
that  the  Mandarins,  present  could 
scarcely  refrain  from   Lmghing  at 
wj  awkwardness,)  I  gave  up  the 


take  sketches  of  whatever  I  pleased,  chop  sticks,  and  took  to  the  knife 

in  or  about  his  mansion.    I  accepted  and  fork »  with  which  1   pontrived 
his  invitation  with  pleasure ;   and 
alter  a  refresiiment  of  wines,  and 


aeme  rich  conserves^  we  returned 
to  the  factory. 

fMn  one  of  my  viBitt  td  this  kind 
Chinese,  I  presented  him  with  a 
finished  drawing  of  his  own  Bouse. 
This  little  mark  of  attention  gave 
-kirn  '  evident  pleasure  j  bnt  w%en, 
fan  another  occasion,  I  ga^  him  a 


to  make  an  excellent  dinner  on 
some  roast  beef>  and  hacpi.  and 
fpwls. 

•*  Soon  aftfjr  dinner, '  Pon-qoa- 
qua  ordered  the  glasses  to  be  filled  \ 
then,  all  standing,  he  g^ye,  as  a 
toast,  the  king  of  England  !^In 
return  for  this  compHment,  Mir. 
•party,  ^d'represcnted  tbercfiief  of 
the  coUipaliy^s'  est^blfshf^stt-^  gave 


i^lonred  sfcetei^  of  th^  interior  df   the  ei»|f!M^dr  pf  Chiofi  |-^-4)l  s i^^ 
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inc.— Pon-quarqiua.  and  the  other 
^faodarins  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion. Many  other  toasts  succeeded  ; 
and  in  the  intervals  many  sallies  oif 
Chioesewit  escaped  tlie  Mandarins, 
^  intelligible 'only  to  each  other,  and 
Mr.  Morrison,  At  twelve  o'clock, 
tea  and  culTce  were  brought  in ; 
and  soon  afterwards,  we  were  ferried 
over  to  the  factory. 

"  One  day  1  accompanied  cap- 
tain Pendergras!^  and  a  party  to  visU 
a  large  Chinese  junk, /which  lay  in 
the  river  about  a  mile  below  Can- 
tort.  The  naval  gentlemen  exa- 
niinecl  her  with  minute  attention, 
but  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  her 
construction.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  an  opinion  npon 
these  matters.  While  we  were  on 
board,  the  sailors  were  engaged  in 
raising  the  mainmast  by  means  of 
the  windlass.  Thfc  mast  at  the  base 
was  about  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  its  height  tvas  about  eighty. 
When  it  was  elevated  to  the  alti- 
tude of  about  forty-five  degree?, 
the  followtng  Ceremony  was  per- 
formed :  a  sailor,  with  a  lighted 
paper  match  in  his  hand,  walked 
along  the  reclining  roast,  nearly  to 
the  top ;  here  he  waved  the  lighted 
paper  three  times,  describing  a 
circle  each  time  -,  having  done  this,' 
k  and    pronounced  sonde    words,   be 

descepded.     The    mast    was   then 
raised  to  its  proper  station. 

"  Mr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the 
cr^ft  on  tliis  river,  says,  that  the 
Chinese  work  their  junks  jand  other 
boats  with  astoninhing  adroitness, 
tliat  they  actually  seem  to  -  fly 
through  the  water ;  outstripping 
the  European  vessels  in  velocity, 
though  thfy  tall  more  to  leeward 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  con- 
jtrnction.  **  The  sails  arc  all  made 
of  inat.s.  and  are  narrow,  but  vpry 
)ottv.     Slit  pieces  of  bamboo  cro:»s 


these  sails  horizontally,  at  short 
distances  -,  and  to  one  end  of  these 
is  attached  a  bow-line  leading  for- 
ward, to  the  other  a  sheet  leading 
aft,  by  which  means  their  sails 
stand  better,  and  lie  nearer  the 
wind,  than  any  European  sails  pos- 
sibly can  do.  On  each  bow  of  their 
junks  there  is  always  painted  a  large 
eye  5  and  they  are,  or  pretend  to  b«,^ 
astonished  that  our  vessels  can  £nd 
their  w^y  through  immense  oceani 
without  eyes.** 

*'  While  I  was  engaged  in  mak* 
ing  some  sketches  from  the  river- 
side one  morning  early,  twelve  tea- 
bo.its  came  down  the  river  from  the 
interior  of  the  country,  laden  eacli 
with  600  chests  of  tea,  to  be  stowed 
ill  the  Company's  warehouses  at  the 
factory.  As  soon  as  they  came 
alongside  the  wharf,  they  proceeded 
to  unlade  the  cargoes,  which  were 
witfai  surprizing  quickness  and  dex- 
terity conveyed  by  the  coolies  xk  • 
porters  to  the  warehouses.  Each 
porter  carried  two  chests,  one  de- 
pending from  each  end  of  a  baa>(>oo 
slung  across  his  shoolder.  ' 

'*  The  feast  of  the  new  year  was 
now  approaching.  It  commenced 
on  the  i5tb  of  Vebroary,  and  con^ 
tinued  for  three  days*  During  thoie 
days  all  business  ceases  $  nothiitg 
bat  rejoicing,  visiting,  sailing  on  the  • 
river,  excursions  into  the  country ^ 
theatrical  exhibitions^  &c.  and  the 
most  brilliant  fire-wdrks  at  ntgbt, 
are  attended  to.  Every  one  is  dress- 
ed in  his  best  apparel,  and  yon  see 
in  every  corner  the  ceremony  of 
chiftg^^hing  performed ;  and,  as  I 
am  iuform(»d,  the  most  hyperbolical 
compliments  are  paid  and  received, 
by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  degrees* 
Visits  of  ceremony  are  paid  by  tife 
Mandarins  and  merchants  to  iMe 
.gentlejnen  of  the  factory,  which  am 
returned  with  the  most  precise  punc- 
tuality. 
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tuality.    In  the  absence  of  the  per- 
HODS  called  iipon>    the    Mandarins 
leave  tbeir  names  and  addresses  on 
coloured  cards  highly  omamentt^d. 
Jo  short,  every  thing  announces  fes- 
tivity,   rejoicing,    and    dissipation* 
The  third  day  of  this  festival  is  de- 
voted chiefly  to  aquatic  excursions, 
and  particularly  to  visits  to  the  Par- 
terre gardens.      In  these  parties  the 
ladies  are  allowed  to  accompany  their 
lords.    The  17th  of  February,  be- 
ing the  last  day  of  the  feast,  our 
party,   occupying   two  boats,  em- 
.barked   at   the    factory   at   eleven 
o'clock,  to  proceed  up  the  river  to 
the  Parterre  gardens.   Thousands  of 
boats  of  all    descriptions  were  al-. 
xeady  in  motion,  the  gongs  sound- 
ing on  all  sides,  the  san-pans  and 
smaller  vessels  shooting  swiftly  along, 
while  the  large  Mandarin  and  chop- 
boats  proceeded  regularly  and  ma- 
!)estically  up  the  stream^  all  newly 
painted  and  gilt,  with  gaudy  stream-r 
^i  flaunting  in   the  wind ;    while 
shoots,  laughter,  and  the  clacketing 
of  the  Chines<ft  language,  filled  the 
^ir.    The#  imagination  cannot  con- 
ceive a  more  lively  (ioene.     Several 
picturesque  and   beautifnl  subjects 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  would  at 
^y  Qther  time  have  engaged  our  at- 
li^tion  i  but  at  present  the  mind 
was. entirely  engrossed  by  the  sin- 
4{u]gr  and  animaled  moving  picture 
.before  us* 

^'  The  gardens  are  situated  about 
three  miles  above  Canton,  in  a 
chmning  coQotry,  abounding  with 
trppical  trees,  plants,  and  vegetft- 
'ble9  of  the  most  useful  kind.  Just 
;afler  we  had  landed,  three  farge 
l^aadtuia  boats  came  up  to  the  land- 
i^ig-place,  finely  painted  and  deco- 
.  rated,  from  which  several  ladies 
Ttrpx^  banded  on  shore.  As  these 
.  vf<:r^  the  first  wofnen  of  rapli  I  had 
,jeep  in  China,  I  observed  them 


with  particular  attention.  TUejr'^ 
small,  but  very  elegant  figures,  most 
richlv  dressed ;  their  eyes  ..nd  hair 
black,  (he  latter  ornamented  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stoites} 
.their  coniplexiona  were  fair,  bat 
evidently  aided  by  some  white  paint 
not  very  artificially  laid  on.  I  hey 
hung  on  the  gtntlemen*s  amis,  and 
tottered  along  with  much  pretty 
afiectation;  perhaps  this  might  be 
o^asioned  by  thejr  fi^t  having  t>een 
crippled  in  their  infancy  to  render 
them  small.  They  took  several 
turns  iii  the  gardms  ;  but  ihey  did 
not  continue  there  above  half  an 
hour,  when  they  were  rr-copducted 
to  the  boats,  and  rowed  down  the 
river. 

"  These  gardens  are  laid  out  in 
long  regular  walks,  in  straight  llncsi 
the  sides  of  which,  as  welf  as  the 
compartments,  display  brge  pots 
containing  the  most  beautitul  shrubs 
and  flowers.  On  returning  to  oor 
boats,  we  came  to  several  shops  dis* 
playing  their  goods  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, consisting  of  ornaments, 
articles  of  dress,  and  toys ;  among 
the  latter  were  some  very  curiona 
and  well-executed  fnodels  in  day, 
of  beggars  and  other  grotesque 
figures,  seen  in  the  streets  of  Can- 
ton. They  wfere  so  well  executed, 
'  discriminating  and  marking  the 
characters  they  represented  with  so 
much  truth  and  humour,  that  I 
apprehended  the  price  must  be 
high ;  but  I  found  It  was  very  rea« 
sonable.  I  purchased  a  few,  as  me- 
morials of  the  feast  of  the  new 
year  at  Canton.  After  walking 
among  an  immense  crowd  mitil  we 
were  quite  tired,  we  re-embarked« 
and  sailed  down  the  river.  In  the 
course  of  our  voyage  we  som^iipea 
were  very  near  the  streets  <^  sta- 
tionary boats,  or  boat-bouses; 
when   that   happened^    we   were 
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with  ajbosive  and  ifnidling 

bogoage,  whicb  I  coulxi  easily  coi&p 
preheod  .from  the  meoactng  ges* 
tare*  of  the  speakers.  Ladies  were 
^Iso^eeo  io  these  aqaatic  dweUings, 
miiqilating  Id  manners  and  d^li- 
caqy,  with  thos^  of  our  own  coun- 
txy  daxpscls  whom  we  meet  at  the 
Point  at  Portsmouth;  at  Wapping, 
or  St.  Giles's. 

"  During  our  residence  at  Can- 
ton,  I  took  several  short  excursions 
into  the  country,  wiih  one  or  other 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory^ 
'  and  once  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison. Indigo  seems  to  be  the  ar- 
ticle mostly  cultivated  near  Canton. 
I  observed  that  all  their  plantations* 
"whether  it  was  of  indigo^  tea,  rice, 
paddy,  or  esculent  vegetables,  were 
in  rows ;  and  the  grain  and  seeds 
drilled.  The  neatness  of  the  hus- 
bandry was  admirable ;  not  a  weed 
was  suffered  to  continue.  The 
band-hoe  seemed  to  be  the  instru- 
meat  chiefly  used  for  the  extirpa* 
tion  of  weeds;  it  was  always  in 
requisition.  In  every  piece  of 
ground  or  plantation  we  saw,  there 
was  one,  if  not  two^  labourers  at 
work  with  the  hoe. 

*'  In  one  of  those  excursions  we 
continued  an  hour,  to  observe  a 
party  of  young  men  of  a  rank  evi- 
dently far  above  the  vulgar,  en- 
gaged in  shooting  at  a  target  with 
bows  and  arrows.  They  were  very 
dexterous,  lodging  the  arrow  fre- 
quently near  the  centre,  and  almost 
invariably  in  the  target,  at  the 
tlistance  q£  pighty  yards.  Their 
bows  were  long,  and  required  great 
strength  as  well  as  skill  to  bend 
them.  Their  behaviour  to  us  was 
polite  and  communicative,  as  far  as 
signs  could  supply  the  place  of  con- 
versation. 

*/ On  tbe.2oth  of ' February  we 
ffere  invited  to  a  grand  dinner  at 


the  bouse  of  a  distinguished  liong^ 
merchant,  of  the  nanoe  of  Manl(«' 
qua.  This  persdnage  transactdift  . 
business  with  the  Coiiipany  to  -anf 
hnmense  annual  amount.  The  o^erT 
chant  resided  at  a  splendid  man-* 
sbn,  tiearly  adjoining  the  European 
factories..  His  warehouses  wero 
very  extensive,  and  occupied  at 
Lirge  space  of  ground.    About  six 

0  clock  the  company  began  to  »« 
semble;  it  consisted  of  all  the  gen*^ 
tlemen  of  the  factory,  the  |odiat 
captains  and  their  prinpipal  offio^taj; 
foreign  merchants  and  Mandarins^ 
the  friends  of  Mauk-qua  and  otben, 
in  the  whole  to  the  number  of  eighty 
persons.  We  were  all  received  i4 
a  large  anti-chamber  by  Mank-qtm 
in  person,  to  whom  every  stranger 
was  introduced  in  due  form.  At 
seven  o'clock  we  were  shewn  iato 
the  dining*sak)on,  which  was  light* 
ed  up  with  elegant  lamps;,  and 
here  I  met  again  with  my  pleasant 
fellow-voyager  and  shi]!^mate,  Hom-^ 
magee,  the  Persian  merchant,  aftet 
a  separation  of  many  days.  Tht 
table  was  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  costly  delicacies,  dressed  accord^ 
ing  to  the  mode  of  several  other 
nations  as  well  as  tlie  Chinese.-  Oii 
one  side  of  the  saloon,  the  curtain^ 
opened,  and  discovered  an  elegant 
theatre  richly  decorated.  The  per-* 
formers  entered;  and  a  play,  or 
sing-sang,  commenced.  The  music 
was  lotid  and  harsh ;  bot  the  com« 
pany  in  general  paid  mnch  more. 
aStention  to  the  exquisite  dishes  on 
the  table  than  to  the  play,  although 
the  players  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  to  excite  the  noti^  anc^ 
obtain  the  applause  of  their  audi* 
tors«  I  conless  that  I,  also,  had  s6 
bad  a  taste,  or  was  so  hungry,  thtft 

1  could  not  discover  the  least  beauty 
in  the  poetry^  excellence  in  the 
acting,  or  harmony  io  the  music 
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ualil  I  had  mniewhat  aliay«d  the 
appetite  wbtch  the  ai^t  and  smell 
of  KMtps  made  of  birds'-nests  and 
alUtfks'^fini  had  occasioned. 

''  These  soups  as  well  as  most  of 
the  Chinese  cookery,  were  served 
vpin  ^mall  upright  porcelain  dishes/ 
I  tasted  the  soups,  and  found  them 
palatable  and  highly  seasoned ;  but, 
at  they  are  said  to  be  stimulanti  of 
•.particular  nature,  1  refrained  from 
indulging  my  tast^  and  made  my 
dinner  of  some  fine  fish,  and  the 
aobstantial  English  dishes  of  roast 
beef,  and,. ham  and  fowls.  Some 
c^Lcellent;  pastry  and,  curious'  con- 
ipctionary  succeeded  j  and  the  feast 
was  concluded  with  a  dessert  of 
fruit,  among  wbiC^  were  fine  large 
srapes,  and .  d^ep  coloured  Man- 
Sarin  oranges  of  a  most  exquisite 


the  norsang,''*^  a  tiresome  bore!" 
Music;  Dd#^^,  being  the  uniTcrsal 
language  of  nature,'  is  as  oniversdly 
underst6od.  But  if  the  souoda  we 
heard  were  delightful,  or  even  to- 
lerable, to  the  Chinese,  thdr  aodi- 
torj'  nerves  mufet  have  been  rery 
diffe^ntly  Constructed  from  those 
which.cbmpose  the  European  organs 
of  hearing;  for  nothing  could  be 
more  harsn  and  d&<!brdaiit,  than  the 
noise  proceeding  from  Mauk-qoa's 
orchestra.      •     " 

,  "  The  ftble  of  the  piece  repire- 
sen  ted,  as  I  uuderstood  it  from  the 
action,  and  the  inlbrmation  of  those 
sitting  near  to  me,  as  follows:  a 
governor  of  a  province  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  capital  having  a 
beautiful  daughter,  bestowed  her 
upon  the  son  of  a  Mandarin  in  bis 


flaiTDur*    The  wines  were  Madeira  «^M)vince,  who  was  the  next  in  ao- 


aad claret;,  but  tbeChincjjfe 
mep  preferred  their  own.  aajS^ispo  to 
this  European  wines.     I'he  sW-soql 
is  a  strong  fiery  spirit,  and  is  said' 
10  be  very  unwholesome  to  a^  £u- 
vopean  constitution. 

"  I  bad  now  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  sing-sang,  and  the  exertions  of 
the  sous  of  Thespis— "  the  brief 
abstract  and  chronicles  of  the 
times  $**  but  I  soon  perceived  that 
these  heroes  of  the  stage  had  never 
heard  Iiamlet*s  instructions  to  the 
players,  or,  if  tbey^  had,  they  had 
not  profited,  for  "  they  so  strutted, 
and  bellowed,  as  if  Nature's  jour- 
neymen had  made  them,  and  not 
made  them  well,  they  imitated 
humanity  $o  abominably !"  Yet 
there  was  a  fable,  a  plot,  and  a  ca- 
tastrophe, to  be  disiinguished  even 
by  us,  who  were  totally  unac« 
quainted  with  the  language.  Ooold 
an  intelligent  Chinese  discovef  as 
much  in  pur  most  celebrated  t)leces  \ 
in  our  Hamlets,  our  Oihellos,  ahd 
ourfikhaidi*  I  iam  afraid  he.  would 
be  tempted  to  call  tlfekn,  as  we  did 


thoritji  to  the  governor,  .and  who, 
uader  professions  of  the  utmoi(t<le- 
vqtion  and  friendship  to  his  supe- 
rior, concealed  a  heart  full  of  base- 
ness, env)',  and  avatice.  He  had 
no  sooner  obtained  the  daughter  of 
the  governor  for  his  son,  than  he 
began  to  employ  ajl*  his  art  and 
finesse  to  destroy  the  credit  of  h» 
friend  at  court,  and  to  render  his 
authority  contemptible  in  the  coun- 
try. Foiged  complaints  were  con- 
tinually sent  to  the  empett>r*s  mi* 
nisters  of  the  mal-administration  of 
the  governor,  and  the  oppression  he 
exercised  towards  those  over  whom 
h^  presided.  The  son,  whose  dis- 
posilioii  .was  the  reverse  of  his  h- 
ther  s,  with  the  utmost  hnmilitj, 
endeavoured  to  check  his  schemes 
with  intreaties,  and  even  gentle  re* 
monstrances,  sometimes  hmtiogat 
£he  fatal  consequences  to  bis  fiitber 
and  hin^f  in  case  of  a  discovery ; 
but  without  the  least  effect.  At 
length  the  repeated  complaints 
which  the.  treacherous  Mandarin 
continued  to  send  to  court  reached 
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the  cmperpr's  cars,  who  in  conse* 
quencc   ordered    the    govefroor  to 
come  to  Pekin  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.       Hii    false    friend  now 
threw^ofF  the  mask ,  and  boldly  stood 
forth  as  his  accuser,  accompanied 
by  others  whom  he  had  suborned, 
whose  evidence  bore  down  the  as- 
cercions  of  the  governor,  who  had 
relied  upon  the  aseal  and  integrity 
of  the  Mandaiin,  but  chiefly  upon 
his  own  innocence  for  his  defence. 
He    was  condemned  to'  lose    his 
hea^t   and  the  treacherous   Man-, 
darin  .was'    rewarded    with     his 
his  office.     Hitherto   bis  schemes 
had  succeeded,  and  his  utmost  wish 
wds  obtained  i  for  his  whole  aim 
was  to  succeed  to  the  government 
bj  the  destruction  of  his  friend. 
His  virtuous  son  was,  however,  irt- 
consolable  \    and  though  bis  ^  hli^ 
piety  suppressed,  it  could  not  ex- 
tinguish his  emotions.    There  wa<i 
one  individaal,  a  Mandarin  also  of 
some  consequence  in  the  province, 
who  bad  silently  observed  the  con- 
doct  of  the  false  friend  towards  the 
governor,  bat  not  with  indifference. 
When  this  person  was  told  what 
had  happened  at  Pekin,  and  that 
the  traitor  had  been  appointed  go-, 
vemor,  he  immediately  collected  a 
certain  ^lumber  of  the  most  con- 
siderable men  in  the  province,  and 
repaired  to  court  with  a  petition  in 
favour   of  the    condemned    chief. 
They  arrived  just  in  time;  for  the 
preparations  for  his  execution  were 
^nished,  and  he  on  the  point  of 
being  led  to  the  fatal  spot  where  it 
was  to  take  place.    The  good  Man- 
darin threw  hinlself  at  the  empe- 
ror's .feet,  loudly  asserting  the  in- 
nocence 6t'  the   victim ;    he  pro- 
duce4    l^is   respectable    witnesses, 
many  of  them  known  to  the  minis- 
ters for  men  of  honour  and  probity. 
The  execofipn  was  stayed ;  the  pri- 
soner pardooed,  and -reinstated  In 


his  government;  and  his  vile  ac- 
cuser, who  had  remained  at  Pekin 
to  enjoy  the  destruction  of  his  frien^^ 
was  seized,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
suffer  death. 

•*  It  was  now  that  the  son  dis- 
played' his  tiliai  piety  and  heroic 
virtue  ;  he  found  means  to  visit  his 
father  in  his  dungeon,  change^ 
deaths  with  him,  and  remained  in 
his  place,  .while  the  basest  of  cii- 
minals  left  him  to  his  fate,  and  fled 
to  the  Wilds  of  Tartary.  The  de- 
ception was  not  discovered  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  who  led  the  son 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where  tl^e 
finisher  of  the  law  took  off  l)is 
head  ^th  one  dexterous  stroke  of 
his  scymitar.  The  head  actually 
fell  on  the  stage,  the  body  staggered 
a  few  steps  and  fell  also,  covering 
the  floor  with  blood.  -  How  this 
was  done,  I  was  not  informed ;  biit 
I  was  assured  that  the  performer  re- 
ceived no  damage.  Thus  ended 
I  lie  Chinese  tragedy,  the  pious 
fraud  having  been  discovered  when 
it  was  too  late.  A  kind  of  epilogue 
was  recited  in  praise  of  filial  duty, 
and  inculcating  obedience  to  parents, 
even  to  death. 

"Although  poetical  justice  is 
not  observed  in  this  drama,  the 
moral  it  enforces  is  popular  amoqg 
the  Chinese.  The  passion  of  \ovt  , 
is  seldom  the  subject  of  their  dra« 
matic  pieces ;  but  conjugal  infidelity 
is  often  brought  on  the  stage,  and 
exemplary  punishment  is  inflicted 
on  the  guilty  party. 
-  "  When  the  play  at  the  hong- 
merchant's  was  concluded,  I  ob- 
served that  two  of  his  Mandarin 
guests  were  fast  asleep ;  and  a  young 
Englishman  had^  by  taking  **  pota- 
tions pottle  deep,"  brought  his  spi- 
rits into  such  a  pitch  of  riotous  ele- 
vation, tha^  he  made  moie  noise 
than  the  sing-saiig,  aqfd  waa  moch 
more  trouUesbme. 

The 
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''The  23d;  24th,  and  25th  of 
February  were  employed  in  taking 
leave  of  my  friends  at  the  factoryj 
jOid  of  the  Mandarin  Con-se-qua^ 
and  the  ingenious  artist  Tan-qua«  of 
whom  I  purchased  several  curious 
dravirings ;  and  as  I  was  preparing 
to  cross  the  river  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  kind  and  generous  'squire  Pon- 
qua-qua>  a  iire  broke  out  at  his 
bouse^  which  threatened  the  worst 
consequences.  So  highly  esteemed 
Is  Pdn*qua-qua,  that  not  only  the 
Chinese  of  all  descriptions  ran  to 
])is  assistance,  but  the  gentlemen  at 
the  factory,  without  a  moment^s 
loss  of  time,  sent  over  four  of  i\^ 
Company's  engines,  and  a  great 
pumber  of  labourers,  who  soon  got 
the  fire  under,  but  not  before  it 
bad  destroyed  the  private  .Josse 
'fbapel>  where  it  had  commencedj 


with  its  ornamentSi  aod  th^  ] 
over  it. 

'^  When  the  fire  was  completely 
extinguished,  and  order  and  qoiel 
restored,  I  visited  PoD-qua-qaa^  aa 
well  to  condale  with  him  for  the 
accident,  as  to  take  my  leave  of 
him.  He  did  not  seem  ki  the  leaK 
affected  with  bis  loss ;— spoke  very 
lightly  of  it ;  and  assured  me  that 
three  or  four  thousand  doUan  would 
replace  all  that  was  destroyed. 
The  fire  was  occasioned  by  his  mo- 
ther's performing,  rather  tobcare^ 
lessly,  some  of  the  rites,  of  tbetr 
religion  in  his  .private  teotple,  Tbo 
wonoeo's  apartment  was  at  one 
time  in.  danger  of  the  fames ;  ba| 
the  ladies  were  carefully  convened 
to  a  place  of  safe^j^.i^^  another  part 
of  the  bvtilding/* 


[Descbiption  or  St.  Helena.^ 
[From  the  same.] 


f'  ^^N  the  2  2d  of  May  our  fleet 
V.y  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  of 
St.  Helena.  Here  we  found  nine 
Isomeward-bound  East  India  ships 
under  convoy  of  his  Majesty's  fri- 
gate the  Phaeton,  captain  Fleet- 
yrood  PcUew. 

**  This  solitary,  though  beautiful 
spof,  lies  in  the  great  south  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  latitode  about  15®  south, 
and  longitude  about  5°  west  from 
'  Greenwich.  It  is  distant  froni  the 
African  continent  about  looo  miles, 
and  firom  the  south  Americap, 
1500!  St.  Helena  was  discovered 
i>y  the  Pottttgticse  ip  1508,  oa  the 


a  1st  of  ]^fay,  being  the  festival  of 
St.  Helen.  The  English  settled  m 
it  in  1660;  in  a  few  years  after<c 
wards  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  s 
and  in  1674  it  was  retaken  by  the 
English,  under  captain  Mundens 
and  it  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  possession  of,  the  East  India 
Company.  Its  length  is  no  more 
than  ten  pniles,  and  its  breadth  at  the 
widest  part  about  seven.  The  po- 
pulation is  between  fbnr  and  five 
fhousand  louU*  It  is  so  defisnded 
by  nature  and  art  that  ^t  b  deemed 
inopregnable. 

^'  This  little  hUani  h«|  been  so 
*  ^  often 
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tiEuoi  tad  fo-  well  deicnbed,  that 
nothing  remaioa  for  me  but  to  etr 
press  my  admiration  of  the  sablime 
and  romantic  aceaery  it  contains, 
flome.  part  of  which  I  have  pre- 
suqaed  to  present  to  the  public.  It 
would  require  a  much  more  able 
pen  than  mine  to  describe  the  gi« 
gantic  rocks  which  present  tbcm- 
selves  to  the  curious  traveller  in  his 
ascent  to  the  top  of  Ladder  hill, 
fiome  of  these  rocks,  of  stupendous 
size,  seem  scarcely  attached  to  the 
bi]l,  bpt  appear  almost  in  the  act  df 
tumbling  down  headlong  on  James 
town  seated  in  the  valley  below. 
The  sterile  and  rocky  asoaot  to  the 
summit  of  High'  Knole,  another 
lofty  eminence,  exhibit  scenes  such 
.as  Satvator  Rosa  would  have  chosen 
to  paint ;  while  the  delicious  yal- 
leys  of  Sandy  Bay  contain  the  most 
ddightful  sylvan  retreats,  the  fabled 
haunts  of  fauns  and  satyrs  nymphs 
and  naiads,  and  the  sequestered 
bowers  of  pastoral  innocence  and 
love. 

**  Every  person  on  board,  whose 
connexions  were  in  England,  was  in 
eager  expectation  of  finding  letters 
from  their  friends  waiting  tor  them 
at  St  Helena.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  gratification  the  pe« 
rusal  of  letters  from  those  we  love 
and  esteem  a^ords  the  mind  aftier 
.an  absence  of  eighteen  months  from 
one*s  native  country,  and  still  at  the 
distance  of  many  thousand  miles 
from  it.  Packets  of  newspapers 
were  also  received  as  most  valuable 
presents.  I  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  going  on  shore,  and  hastened 
to  present  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  governor  of  the  island  (go- 
vernor Beatson),  with  which  my 
kind  friends  at  Canton  had  fur- 
nished roe.  I  found  that-  gentle- 
man at  Plantation  house,  his  coun- 
try residence.    After  the  most  pq- 


lite  reception,  the  governor  .sent  an 
intelligent  soldier  to  coodtxst  me  to 
the  roost  remarkable  places,  in  thi 
island. 

"  I  visited  in  succesnon  Ladder 
Hill, .High  Knole^  Diana's  Peak» 
Lot  and  his  daughters,  Sandy  Ridge 
and  Bay,  and  was  charmed  at  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  viewa 
they  presented.  On  the  i4th  I 
break&sted  with  the  governor  by 
appointment,  at  Plantation  house. 
Several  elegantly-dressed  ladies, 
captain  Pellew,  and  the  govemor^s 
aid-de-camp,  were  of  the  oonr- 
pany  $  the  party  was  a  most  agree- 
able one,  all  of  them  conversant 
with  the  fine  arts,  upon  which,  and 
other  interesting  topics,  the  con- 
versa  tion  was  maintained  for  nearly 
two  hours;  while  my  port-folio 
contributed  something  towards  then: 
amusement. 

I  continued  my  rambles,  after 
taking  ray  leave  of  the  governor, 
until  jiear  £ve  o'clock.  P.  M.  when 
I  attended  captain  Pellew  in  James^ 
Town,  and  accompanied  him  in  the 
Phaeton's  boat,  on  board  the  frigate. 
In  our  way  we  saw  a  melancholy 
and  disgusting  sight,  a  contention 
between  two  ravenous  sharks  for  a 
dead  body  which  had  floated  from 
the  town ;  it  being  calm,  and  the 
sea  perfectly  clear,  we  could  plainly 
see  the  horrid  contest.  I  had  the 
honour  of  dining  with  captain  Pel- 
lew,  and  a  large  party ;  and  after  a 
moderate  enjoyment  of  the  boltl^, 
that  gallant  officer  requested  a  lieu- 
tenant to  take  me  round  his  beau- 
tiful frigate  of  thirty-two  guns, 
which  equally  gratified  and  obliged 
me.  The  frigate's  boat  conducted 
me  afterwards  on  board  tl)e  Hope, 
at  seven  o^cIock,  the  signal  for 
sailing  flying;  and  at  eight  the 
fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  sail, 
the  Phaeton  taking  the  lead,  ma- 
jestically 
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jesticalljr  moved  nvAtt  a  fine  broMe 
from  the  roadi  of  St.  Helena,  steer- 
ing homeward.  Adieja  I  sweet  lone- 
ly spot,  where  Solitude  bad  taken 
her  abode  for  thousands  of  years, 
jmtil  restless  man  at  last  accidentally 
discovered  her  retreat,  and  forced 
h^r  to  seek  repose  in  other  regi- 
ons! 

''  This  little  island  was  uninha- 
bited at  the  time  of  its  discovery  3 
the  nearest  land  to  it  iff  the  Isle  of ' 
.Ascension,  at  the  distance  of  about 
800  miles  north.  It  is  demonstra- 
tive of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
wonderful  art  of  navigation  is  ar- 
rived, that  a  single  ship  shall  un- 
erringly sail  to  the  port  of  so  diroi- 
native  a  spot,  situated  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  wide  Atlanticl 

*'  There  arc  some  wild  goats  on 
Ahc  island ;  some  cattle  and  sheep 


are  also  bred  there,'  brit  the  f^stur- 
age  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
number  necessary  for  general  coil- 
•  sumption.  The  soldiers,  servants, 
and  labourers,  are 'therefore  served 
with  fiesh  meat  only  four  times  in 
the  year :  a  few  meals  at  each  pe- 
riod. If  thte  use  of  fresh  provwions 
was  unlimited,  the  island  wohld  not 
answer  the  purpose  for  whidi  it  is 
held  by  the  company  at  a  grtet  ex- 
pence  s  because  it  could  not  in  that 
case,  at  all  times,  furnish  the  com* 
pany*s  homerward-bonnd  ships  with 
the  necessary  refreshments.  The 
sea,  however,  suppltes  the  tiibifbt- 
tants  with  fish  in  abundance  i  and 
the  gardens  prodooe  the  Boest  vege- 
tables, especially  cabbages  and  pota- 
toes, equal  to  any  to  be  found  in  the 
English  markets." 


Pic  Du  Midi. 


[From  Mr.. Gold's  Translation  of  M.  Ramond^s  Travels 
in  the  Pyrennees.] 


NOT  a  step  can  *  be  tnken  in 
any  part  of  the  Pyrenees, 
H»rhich  I  have  just  traversed,  with- 
out continually  turning  to  the  Pic 
du  Midi.  It  commancis  almost  all 
•the  known  part  of  the  country,  and 
every  where  forms  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  landscape.  Its  situa- 
tion, indeed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
plains,  presents  them  with  an  elevsl- 
tion  which  they  rarely  l>rhold  so 
near  them,  and  its  apparent  dimen- 
sions, which  arc  very  deceptive  with 
regard  to  its  height,  appear  to  place 
in  an  inferiot  rank  the  higher  monn- 
tains  which*  are  scattered  behind  it. 


Yet,  however  inaccessible  it  may  be 
on  that  side  where  it  shews  itself  in 
its  greatest  majesty,  it  possesses 
many -winding  avenues,  which  lead 
to  ifs  summit  with  som&ch  facility 
as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  most  ordinary  strength,  so  that 
the  bathers  of  Bareges  and  Bag- 
neres,  who  ascend  thither  to  enjoy 
one  of  those  views  which  nature  re- 
fujfc^  to  the  central  summits  of  the 
chain,  procure  this  advantage  only 
fit  the  ekpence  of  snch  labour  as  is 
requisite  to'  give  it  proper  icst. 
•  *' It  is  therefore  by  more  than 
one  title  t}^at  the  Pic  dn  Midi  is  be- 
come 
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comethe rival  of  the  CanigoUy  u^hicb 
parhapsis  cDnobkd  by.,  tbe  Deigh> 
bourbood  of  Perpignan  as  much  ai 
by  the  labours  of  M.  Cassioi.  Both 
these  mountains  indeed  are  very 
lofty.  Their  summits  are  in  the  re- 
gion of  tbe  clouds>  bu^  they  do  not 
attain  those  uninhabitable  altitudes 
where  existence  is  supported  with 
pain,  where  the  naturalist  lose9  hn 
courage,  and  where  the  cares  of 
preserving  life  must  be  substituted 
for  those  of  contemplation. 

"  It  was  with  tbe  design  of  castr 
inf  a  glance  over  tbe  southern  mpuD'- 
.'is^sTrom  the  top  of  this  obscrva- 
'^  tory  that!  ascended  it  for  tlie  fir.^ 
;imc.  This  general  survey  mighty 
I  ihougjht,  direct  me  in  the  cxcurr 
sions  whicli  I  purposed  to  make/ 
with  a  view  of  comparing  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Pyrenees  with  tbe  cor- 
responding part  of  the  A)p%,  .lodof 
farming  a  just  idea  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  snows  of  the  former. 
I  could  hardly  doubt  but  that  at  the 
summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  I  should 
have  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of 
elevation,  to  enable  me  to  arrange^ 
in  some  degree,  this  chaos  of  rocks, 
and  ascertain  whatever  was  really 
higher  than  the  level  upon  which  I 
stood. 

"  To  ascc^nd  ihc  Pic  du  Midi  from 
Bareges,  the  borders  of  the  Gave  ar«5 
generally  followed  as  far  as  the  Tour-, 
male^t^  and  from  thence  the  way  is 
to  the  north,  along  the  valley,  which 
rises  to  the  base  of  the  cone  of  the 
peak ',  but  in  order  to  quit  the  sooner 
the  melancholy  abyss  in  which 
Bareges  is  buried,  up,  I  preferred  to 
pass  the  Gave  below  the  town,  and 
to '.ascend  directly  towards  the 
heights  which  were  known  to  me  3 
from  thence  a  shepherd,  wh.ose  hu( 
was  sonoetimes  my  asyjum,  hf  d  uo; 
de^ taken  to  point  me  out  a  road  to 


tbosQ  iieg;ioB^  which  wodd  open  to 
my  view  the  whole  extent  of  tbe 
country  which  I  wiifaed  to  notke. 
Two  persons  biit  Kttle  aocuttomed 
to  the  fatigues  of  tbe  mouotatnt, 
were  my  companions.  The  ^rst 
part  of  oar  jonmoy  was  by  no  meads 
the  most  easy. 

"  The  declivities  we  found  her< 
baceous  $  some  meadows  have  been 
formed  upon  their  first  platforms, 
and  a  few  habitations  erected  which 
are  scarcely  visible  from  the  bottom 
of  the .  valley..  In  one  of  these  I 
chose  my  guide.  Higher  up  the  turf 
is  shorter,  and  nothing  to  be  foond 
but  huts  of  shepherds  and  scattered 
flocks;  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  no- 
thing, in  short,  above  the  level  of 
tbe  turf,  excepting  the  Rhododen- 
dron, which  is  first  peroeptibfe  at 
abo|it  300  toises  above  the  level  of 
Bareges,  and  whose  pretty  crimson 
flower  enlivens  the  monotonous  ver* 
dure  of  tins  region.  This  humble 
shrub  is  the  onty  combustible  which 
the  inhabitant  of  these  elevated  pas- 
tures has  within  his  reach  ;  and  in 
the  Pyrenees,  as  well  a&  in  the  Alps, 
its  presence  informs  tbe  naturalist, 
that  he  has  attained  an  elevation  of 
froip  eight  to  nine  hundred  tois^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

*'  We  kept  ourselves  at  about  this 
height,  but  soon  turned  .off  into  tbe 
valley  of  the  Pic  du- Midi,  leaving 
beneath  us  pastures,  in  which  the 
Iris  had  formed  an  entire  carpet  of 
the  most  lively  purple.  The  narrow 
valley  into  which  we  now  had  en- 
tered is  just  as  dull  as  the  declivities 
by  which  we  had  ascended.  lis 
rooks  are>  vertical,  and  the  sides  of 
the.  nlountains  covered  with  frag- 
ments. Here  it  is,  that  terminates 
the  sphere  of  tbe  activity  of  the 
shepherds  of  Bacages,  for  they  are 
not  possessed  of  a  sufficient  extent 
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of  flueaddw  to/nomrUi  (be  eattle 
with  which  in  summer  thty  might 
Gofer  tbeir^hOU^  andar&too  poor 
to  give  themselves  op  in  any  way  to 
commercial  speculations.  They  r- 
baodon  then  the  Kc  du  Midi  to  the 
Bearnese,  who,  encouraged  by  a 
form  of  government  which  affords 
OMfe.  tncttcment  lb  industry^  are  in 
tiie  habit  of  purchasing  the  right  of 
conducting  their  sheep  thither.  In- 
dced»  at  the  very  moment  when  we 
wera  entering  this  valley,  we  bad 
•eeoa  flock  upon  the  heights,  where 
thfiiy  appeared  to  be  in  peaceftil  pos->> 
■eHion  of  the  pastures.  But  the 
abepheid  who  conducted  us  was 
not  a  naan  to  be  mistaken ;  by  the 
disppsidcHi  of  these  flocks  he  soon 
inras  capable  of  guessing  that  tlieir 
qondttctors  were  not  the  lawful  te^* 
nants  of  the  canton  j  and  in  fact  he 
bad  scarcely  mentioned  his  suspi- 
cions,  before  we  saw  the  dogs  col- 
lecting the  sheep,  and  the  shep- 
benla  making  their  appeanince. 
These  were  Bearnese  in  the  act  of 
fraudnlently  traversing  these  high 
vallies.  Oiir  guide,  who  recognised 
them  at  an  incredible  diitance,  was 
very  eager  to  be  up  with  them  5  but 
the  enemy  bad  pot  himself  in  mo- 
tion, and  kept  the  interval  which 
separated  him  firom  us.  All  was  on 
the  watcb,  nothing  strayed ;  the 
di^,  the  very  sheep  themselves, 
appeared  to  be  aware  of  danger; 
aAd>  continaing  to  graze  «a8  they 
|>roceeded,  bad  soon  attained  the 
upper  passes  of  the  mountains. 

«'  We  were  still  discoursing  upeo 
these  remains  of  Tartar-like  man- 
ners, when  we  arrived  upon  the 
borders  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  water 
called  the  Lake  of  Oocet.  This  lake 
lies  very  high,  bekig  scarcely  320 
toises  below  the  summit  of  the  peak. 
Its  lengltb,  aocordang  to  M.  Moisset^ 


ts  350  toises,  its  breadth  i^: 
The  scenery  around  is  grand.  To 
the  south  it  is  enclosed  by  rocka» 
which  are  only  visited  by  the  Izard 
and  the  Hunter.  One  of  their  ra- 
vines, the  deepest  and  EDOst  mgged 
of  them  all,  had  conducted  from 
the  region  of  the  clouds  to  the  level 
of  its  frozen  surface  an  immense 
body  of  snow.  On  the  opposite  ^dc, 
however,  are  small  vallies  and  the 
freshest  verdure.  In  front  the  peak 
rose  rapidly,  meanwhile  to  theaooth 
the  view  extends  as  far  as  the  jMnts 
of  Granite,  whose  bases  form  on 
this  side  the  boundary  of  the  \  alley 
of  Bastatl.— The  place,  indeed,  is 
Ifinedesart;  the  moontaios  wdl 
connected,  the  rocks  of  a  majestic 
Yorm,  the  obtlines  wild,  the  aoaunits 
pointed,  their  precipicea  profound  1 
and  they  that  have  not  suflicienc 
strength  to  seek  the  centre  of  the 
bills,  where  nature  is  more  stiblime, 
and  her  solitudes  more  rode,  may 
here  obtain  at  little  cost  a  very  good 
idea  of  those  aspects  which  are  ex- 
emplified in  momntaina  of  the  first 
order. 

"The  heat  of  the  son  wu  now 
felt  strongly,  and  obliged  us  to  rest 
a  moment.  We  resumed  our  march 
at  a  slower  pace.  Here  it  was  that 
the  flowers  of  a  short  and  vigoroos 
turf,  but  just  forsaken  by  the  aoow, 
which  was  still  apparent  in  patches, 
recalled  to  mv  remembrance  the 
high  vallies  and  the  pastures  of  the 
Alps.  The  air  was  calm  and  loaded 
with  perfumes  I  the  Daphne  Clieo- 
rum  bat  just  m  blossom,  for  the 
dog-days  are  the  spring  of  these' 
high  regions  of  the  earth.  I  bad 
now  bq^n  to  feel  that  chann, 
which  I  have  so  often  known,  so 
often  tasted  upon  the  mooatdm, 
that  vague  content,  that  lightoesa 
of  bodj,  that  agility  of  limb,  and 
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tliat  A^reiiitjr  of  mtm!;  whfch  ftf«  aft 
so  sweet  to  ^x]M5^iehce  bat  so  dffii- 
Mh  to  |MifOt.  Mf' steps  beeainfe 
more"  npit^ :  it  Itsr^  I'coald  nd 
lodger  wditlb^  vAy  eonripsAfOns,  baV, 
leaving  thefn  fod  mr  gtfide,  began 
to  climb  in  a  straight  liif^  towards 
tbesomfoit  of  the  inodnCAin.- 1  bad 
soon  attained  it ;  and  tVoni  the  bfkf k 
of  a  hideoits  prtcipioe  beheld  a  worf^ 
beneath  my  f6et. 

'*  The  coofttied  mass  of  soothem 
rocks,  whleb'tillflowbadeondtted 
my  sight,  and  bewildered  my  coO'^ 
jectilres,  extended  tiefttifd  me  i^  a 
va«t  ftreacOtnii  and  towered  wtth  Ifi. 
Biipertor  eminences  at  a  dts^uic^ 
where  greatness  ceases  to  be  ovai^ 
wbeltniAg.  Placed  ih  tho  apparent 
contrcof  the  curve,  I  coold  see  id 
evtretiiities  die  away  on  either  hand  % 
notMttg  interposed  between  me  and 
the  plains.  Here,  then,  as  from  the 
hetghtof  theclouds,  Igszeddownon 
the  vallies  and  tbt*ir  hiils,  and  with 
t>ne  glance  embraced  all  Bigorre^ 
Beam,  the  Conserafts,  and  even 
Langnedpc  itselt>  to  thst  extrMie 
distance  where  a  light  vapoQr,<x>n* 
fbanding  the  limiia  of  the  boricon 
"with  tbci  iromensf ty  of  tho  heavans, 
assists  the  eye,  and  leaves  K  nothing 
to  regret. 

**  But  what  incessantly  attracted 
nfy  regards,  and  afforded  tb^m  a  de« 
Hctous  repose,  were  the  hiAocks  and 
the  pastures  which  rise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  prrclpjco  towards  the 
steep  d6dtvity  of  th6  peak,  aod 
irom  ft  resting  po'ml  bHwixt  its  sum- 
mit and  its  baae.  There  I  percei«^ed 
the  4iut  of  the  shepherd  surrounded 
with  the  fi«h  and  terdant  heitife 
of  bis  meadow;  the  windings  of  tho 
waters  describ&ig  the  tigore  of  the 
hrightt;  aod  the  rapidity  of  the  tor- 
renu  perceptlt^;  by  ^he  fdaming  of 
their  wavea.  Sbrqfo  points  oapeciM- 
Jy  rivetred  uy  atlSiitioD*     i  fincied 
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tbrt  Icookr^sthigoUha&ek^d 
dfsdeh)  their  shepherd,  who,  por* 
kfis,  was  faxing^from  below  at  A 
tk^,  which  I  tebM  beneath  tm^ 
deicribitig  vast  cireles  in  the  air.    ;. 

^' Tho  spot  itself  on  which  I  st^xl 
wa%  the  last  to  attract  niy  notice,  i 
iifld  already'  eahansied  fibe  litdo 
ktren^h  whieh  mth  is  poaseted  of 
for  coalOnfy{4mlhg  ftieimmensity  of 
nature,  when  I  began  to  consider 
itty  narrow  situation.  1  now  beheld 
thai  even  upon  chit  bamn.  todi 
there  aro  otbMT  things,  td  dxitttlno 
besides  rainay  and  thai  thepeiafed 
plates  €|f  the  Very  hard  scbiatc^ 
which  compoos  it,  protect  a  ver# 
dure  and  dowers  from  tfa**coM  tad 
atorma  of  tbevplflceir  The'Sitetto 
Aoaulis/thcommneoilof  lotfyrdcka^ 
and  two  or  tbi«(^  roota  of  Gendan-^ 
a  plant  which  1  delights  in  sitoa* 
tiohs  for  a  long  time  buried  abd 
moistenM  undarsoow,  wereiourish*- 
ing  here,  eallcd  ^3on  this  .deaert 
summit.-  A  iew  insects  buzzed  abotfc 
me;  even  m  butterfly,  which  had 
arrived  at  this  height  by  asceiidio|^ 
the  soot  hern  declivities,  fluttered 
for  a  moment  from  Hower  to  fldwer^ 
bnt  soon  was  borne  towards  tk» 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  coofided 
ita  frail  existence  to  tlbe  ocean  of  (he  ^ 
air. 

"  Such  however  is  not  the  aspect, 
nor  such  the  decorations  of  the  cen- 
tral mountain^  of  the  oartb.,  Vory 
different  are  those  desolated  hetgiHs, 
under  which  the  vallies  sink' into  aa 
fibyss^  which  the  ey^  dares  not  sound ; 
^r  -  other  ore  those  summits,^,  the 
view  from  whence  shows  only  oth?r 
admmits,  which  seem -to  swim  above 
the*  terrestrial  vapours,  and  tjioso 
disserts  inwhich^  the  oye  finds  no 
nqpose,  where  the  ear  catchiea  not 
aaooad  of  lilc,  nor  the  thoogbtnn 
objeot  of  contemplatioo,  wbk:h  docs 
not  seem  to  overwhelm  it  with  tho 
O  approaching 
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«9|ffCMGldttg  ideH  c£kBomum\^  and 

#f  dicliMiitaUe  worid  vfiira.  i94 
tlMtdMnf  iteteef  miiul  WKsicib 
wUdi  recoilt  ofoii  tte  idai  pf  Ui» 
AotkingotM  ef  tiadf.  H«e  vpom  the 
Picdu  Midi  we  ara  not  bf^folBri  Um 
fiphere o£ the  work! i  weare  abdre 
it  aad  abaerve  h  i  the  dwdUpgi  af 
■urn  aw sttU  beneath  Ml  Ihairagi^ 
tatiooa  fresh  io  the  memory,  and  the 
expaadrng  heart  atiU  treoablea  with 
a  aomevhiat  cfixtmtmng  pasaioB. 

'« I  had  recoUectad»  ^ther  than 

kepeeadf  foajwM,  and  vUh  theair  of 

the  ra|;ton  vaa  iahaUng  peace  of 

iniBd,  when  mj  campanienaamved^ 

and  leeaUed  aajr  atteatkm  to  the  ob* 

3eci  of  mf  jeoney.    While  tb^ 

wpfcdt  in  their  tnm»  thU  view, 

^rhldhoverpjqrausfarallfatigqea,  I 

mn  eiamiaing  th^  loothern  moon- 

taSos.  One  \oA  wa»  sufficient  The 

efaaos  was  unrafeUed^  and'C  had  no 

'  ioager,ilpj  donbt  aa  ta^tbe  relative 

hei||;htt>f  its  various  moantaias^  or 

the  voad  towards  the  principal  ele- 

Talsens.    Many  ranks  of  tnoimtains 

•ilw  in  snccession,  like  a  vast  am- 

phkheatfe»  from  the  Pic  dii  Midi  as 

llr  as  the  irontien  of  Spain.    They 

are  united  in  distinct  gronpes.  One 

sharp  and  sdowy  peak  commands 

the  groupe,  which  Is  neatest  the  Pic 

€q  Midi  vnd  the  Talley  of  Bastan. 

Itia  marked  in  the  great  map  of 

-  the  Pyrenees*  bot  hat  no  name  as* 

aigned  it.    The  iohabltaota  of  the 

eoantty  call  it  Neou-TieUes   (old 

aaews).    Another  peak,  the  name 

of  wfaid)  I  could  not  asoertaia,  cem- 

fiaaads  aaodier  groape,  which  ia^ai- 

aaflBd  to  the  west  of  the  litat,  bat 

"  nearly  In*  the  aame  line,  and  on  the 

aaaae  degree  of  the  general'  anqihi* 

theatre^    Behind  tlMse  are  others 

atili  anore  costttderable,  the  Udbest 

ofiahkh  coaspes^  the  creat  itsdf  of 

.  Jke  Pyrenees^  and  nuke  a  line  of 


aepaiatiootadiot«oUil0to9a.  » 
ia  there  that,  at  the  diatvaca  of 
ifib«9Q  i<iite|»  araasen  ih^tMaciaaf 
Ihe  Varhoi«»  soiroMrtoMolor  Ibdr 
bhMSt  aia4  roooded  tmm^  which 
Ih^  owe  to  the  siagwlardisposiuoo 
ftfibeiastmta.  Tp  the  left  we  ha?^ 
Vigqemalaj  sanoufided  hgr  iai  on* 
meiqaaattendaiiia;  totbeeaslMoiit 
ttaAui  thi^brttermaybecoaaidqrtd 
as  belonging  to  the  Mvbf)ff£»  of 
which  it  fooqa  the  nmi  ^ated 
poJAtj/aod  iiirthereq  may  bedii* 
tiaguished,  ea  a  oon^iiid  ^QPooki- 
latio&j  the  very  oopaidfiaUa  man 
ef  meontaina*  which  are  tcaaened 
hy  the  Poft  of  Pei»  and  acpamatba 
!V«J1^  of  i4ore  finm  Spain. 

'Miaratheii  Va  seq  the  aaoia  ar- 
JVngaoMntB  as  may -be  o^aaraed  la 
theAlpi.  Weaeejthechaip.ofthe 
lyroneea  wanposed  of  aaany  ae^* 
rale  and  distinct  chains  all  of  Ham 
pursuing  one  dira^ion i  low  tawatds 
thc»  plains^  higher  iq  pmportion  to 
their  distaoee  ffooat  than,  and  thus 
by  degrees  or  stages  aarandiay  to 
oampeae  tboctest.  But  brtfaer  atUl 
we  may  obaerte.  that  eadi  of  Iheae 
MOMdler  -bands  ia  oomposed  ia  its 
tuca  of  a  small  mimher  of  priocqial 
rooontaios.  which  leave  haHveen 
their  sommits  so  many  lotenRsU  oc- 
cupied by  their  deptndaaia» 

''  At  the.aarae  time  that  thaae 
obsartatioas  Ifistnicted  ma  on|.te 
aeekbetweeathe  Pic  da  MkU  aad 
the  froDtif^rs  of  the  kingdoaa*  the 
more  elevated  moqntaina  wUch  I 
wished  to  vi«t»  they  gavane  aaidoa 
of  the  bei^kla:  of  (he  fwaanu, 
which  form  the  oast  of  the  obaia.  In 
ibct  I  Gopldmrnpolaqger  doqlit  that 
the  Pic  da  Midi^zoaedad  the  Ca- 
nigea  in  height  i  and  tlv^l  M.  F  a- 
michon,  ii^  aasii^iiig  to^U  an  aleva- 
tion  of  i37J^  t«ima#h9ve  the  falidge 
of  Baow  ^9m\f  approadb^  the 
Isaih.    IcpaW  a|s^  iKWrafar^  that 
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tftif  fide  b  MitMf  idlMof  ib 
hei(l^  to  tbstof  N«oii*vieUeft»  and 
that  M««a-vidta  inelf  it  very  iMieh 
below  tho  prftieipaK  mouoiaiot  of 
X^  acfl.  Tbii  incfOHO  of  dora- 
tieo  ipoold  bavo  appotfbd  indeed 


Koglf  rapid, 
onfytkoiM 


,  If  I  bad  ooDii* 


derod  oafjr'tbotoeraaie  of  aoowt  by 
v»bieb  it  h  oooompafliied,  bat  Imovr- 
iBg  tbat  fbaae  tagnieDt  ia  a  pro- 
fmikMi  nfdi  greater  tbaa  tbat  of 
the  beigbia  wbkb  sepport  ibeoi,  ao 
fluit  tbe  OMmUitit  next  the  pkioa 
hm  the  wmw^  wMob  they  onght  to 
pnaaaavo,  end  Ikoae  which  tire  near 
t!b€  oantm  of  the  chain  pteaenre 
cboae  which  they  onght  to  loie,  i 
ndoeed  tfaia  increaaa  of  elevation 
to  qnafltltiea«  wMch  t  have  aidoe 
fbwd  to  bo  fldfoh  eboot  the  mark ; 
and  from  the-  oebalderable  qoantity 
of  Ae  anoeraof  Uiecteit  had  hopes 
of  indhg  0  atlU  greater  aimilittide 
lictmjaai  te  higlMr  raghni  of  the 
9yMNasab  «id  that  of  Che  Alps,  than 
I  bad  aa  yet  bean  ooaMed  to  anp- 


^  My  eoBBpaaieQf  had  rpated 
itt^aelvea  lor  abont  an  honr  at  the 
aoMnilcf  thepeak.  when  they  prcH 
pcaM  to  qtAt  Ic  We  deaoended 
nfi^  to  the  Honiqae  dea  Cioq 
iOmit  s  nnail  platform  which 
ieaiuialed  I  el  wean  the  top  of  the 
and  the  kke.  It  b  at 
pffnt  tbat  the  valldy  which 
R0a^-  the  batten  of  that  of 
\  ^tbe  a^aunit  of  the  peak 
apnaet  by  that  throagh  which  we 
Md  aaeo^ded :  and  it  waa  at  thia 

rthat  hi  1748  M.  dePlantade^  at 
age  of  70  yeara,  died  suddenly 
by  the  ai^^  hia  qoadrant,  in  the 
annaof  hiagtiidea.  Merawefooiid 
a  boater.  The  Isard  fieqaenta  thia 
rfinon,  and  in  the  wuidioga.  of  iu 
vi&A  avoida  the  heat  of  the  ann, 
which  it  canndt  ondore^  Thelaard 
is  the  chMkipb  of  the  iVieneea.    I 


foond  it  amalter  and  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  tbat  of  the  Alps }  and 
if  I  may  jndge  from  the  iiiforma* 
tiOD  which  I  have  received  from  flio 
banters,  with  respect  to  ita  maoneri» 
and  the  method  of  pnrBoing  fc»  I 
have  reason  also  to  believe  tbat  it  ia 
weaker  and  lesa  active. 

«'  In  less  than  three  qcartert  of 
an  boor  from  the  time  of  our  de*- 
pertnre,  we  were  on  the  bprdera  of 
the  lake.  We  rested  there  a  mo- 
ment. The  brat  was  insofferable* 
The  very  sheep  tbat  here  were  scat- 
tered over  the  pastnres  were  rrpo* 
sing^  some  onder  the  shadow  of  mo 
locks,  othen  on  the  snow;  theilr 
iliepherds  had  thrown  tbemsehrea 
ont  upon  the  top  of  an  enormooa 
fragment  The  sight  was  at  once 
pictoreique  and  pleasing  $  and  thia 
time  nothirig  fled  at  our  approach. 
We  were  *  soon  accosted  by  two 
young  moontaineers,  handsome  and 
wdl  made ;  they  were  walking  bare-' 
footed,  but  with  that  grace  and  agi- 
lity which  so  particatarly  distin-f 
ginsh  the  natives  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Their'  bonnets  were  tastily  orna-' 
medted  with  mountain  flowers  \  and 
aa  air  of  adventure  about  tbena 
interested,  noo  exceedingly.  They 
were  aacending  to  the  peak,  tliey 
a«d,  and  ask&  if  the  plain  were 
vlaible  and  free  from  vapours  5  foiT 
Goriostty  alone  it  seems  had  oon-^ 
ducted  them  thither  from  the  moon* 
tains  of  Beam.  Never  had  I  seen 
in  the  Alps  a  similar  instance  ol 
cnrieaity.  It  supposes  that  inqme* 
tude  of  mind,  those  wants  of  tho 
imagioatioo,  that  love  of  what  ia 
extraordinary  or  fl&noua,  with  wiiioh 
the  peaodbl  felicity  of  the  Swisa 
haa  never  yet  been  troubled  (  but  of 
thia  the  more  romantic  happiness  of 
the  inhabitant  of  tbe  Pyreneea  ia 
compoaed:  lor  independent  of  If-* 
berty^  of  eaae,  or  of  education,  an 
O  2  elevated 
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clerked  train  of  ideas  are  here  dts* 
cernible  in  tbe  language  of  the  ihep- 
•  herd,  whose  appearance  ni^ould  be- 
speak him  the  most  gross  of  men, 
Infiictf  the  true  inliabitant  of  the 
Fyreoees^  tbe  native  shepherd  of 
these  mountains,  however  unculti- 
vated or  poor,  is  lively,  generous,  and 
noble  \  prood  even  in  a  state  of  de- 
gradation, and  undjcr  «very  reverse 
of  fortune;  ever  amiable,  ever- a- 
live  to  the  soft  illusions  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  noble  charms  of  glo- 
ry, and  thus  is  ever  to  be  recog- 
nised by  that  inheritance  which  he 
has  received  from  race,  not  climate, 
a  true  nobility,  from  which  he  has 
never  derogated,  and  which  follows 
him  alike  in  every  condition. 

"  Fram  the  borders  of  the  lake 
we  directed  our  course  towards  those 
heights  to  the  south  of  the  valley  of 
Bastan,  which  we  had  traversed  in 
ascending  to  the  peak,  but  kept  the 
path  a  little  higher.    I  then  con- 


wbich  1«M«  beti^eeD  them  ibter^ 
vals  sufficiently  large  for  the  waters 
to  fimia  passage.  Tlie  Tei8eU,.whea 
plunged  into  the  eunent,  aodsbel- 
tercfi  from  the  sdn  by  tables  .of  stone 
which  cover  the  reservoir,  are  kept 
in  a  temperature  below  the  fremin^ 
point.  They  are  made  of  wood,  of 
a  single  piece  i  and.  laat^  ladles  of 
the  same  substanae,  n^y  mode, 
and  perfectly  similar  tolb(»e  which 
tbe  shepherds  of .  dwiaerland  make 
use  of,  swim  on  the  sorfuce  of  the 
milk,  tos6rve.  as  they  ana  watted. 
The  reservoirs  are  g^iefally  ntoated 
at  a  considerable  distatice  from  the 
huts,  and  aWndoned  to  the  fiiith  of 
the  public,  but  all  is  so  well  ooo- 
cealed  from  the  eye  of  the  straiiger, 
that  he  passes  above  without  even 
suspectik^  its  existeoee* 

''The shepherd  to  whose  hut  I 
led  my  conopanions,  is  one  of  those 
unfortunate  men,  whom  I  Ivive  de- 
scribed as  condemned  ts»  peii^eliial 


ducted  my  companions  to  tbe  mostv  solitude.  .  Alon^  twi^i  ^  horda  on 


elevated  buts-of  the  whole  country. 
As  I  knew  the  shepberd»  I  expected 
to  be  able  to  procure  some  milk 
there.  The  milk  of  the  Pyrenees 
ia  as  inferior  in  quality,  as  it  is  in 
quantity,  to  that  of  the  Alps,  but 
even  what  we  found,  from  its  deli- 
cious freshne9S»rwas.the  most  agree- 
able beverage  that  we  .cQuld  desire.- 
Tbe  shepherds  eover  up  their  milk 
from  the  burnitig  heats,  which  upon 
the  southern  declivii^ies  sije  fclt- 
during  part  of  the  day,  by  plung- 
ing Ahe  vessels  which  cootaiu  il> 
vstxm  '.tiie  nearest  curr^t;  of  water, 
ifoc  this  pnrposd  they  form  a  reser- 
jToir  ia  the  torrent,  dividii^  tbe 
stream  across^a  portion  of  its  widths 
by  two  parallel  layers-  of  stones^ 


tlieir  summer  psstjires,  he  retoins 
with  tiirm,'and  Irves^  i»  f  s  loAely  a 
way  in  their  winter. stables*  Uialoiig 
association  with  his  cows  j|nd  bheep 
has  given  him  so  extensive  a  kaov- 
ledge  of  their  tastes  and  passions,  ao 
perfect  an  acquaintance  with  ihe 
least  of  ^theiff  dcsjim  ip4  aflpctioasl, 
that  he  scarcely  dares  ^int^iir,  ytktk 
regard  to  them«'htt-pre-^mineose 
as  one  of  the  human  v«Ki||c..Ofif  <b]r« 
as  lie  was  compassionattfig  ihclr 
wants,  with  a  sentiment  of  eqqality* 
he  cut  short  tlie  expressibu,,  ^lad 
frankly  avowed  that,  savjjig  -the 
light  of  Christianity,  be  oouU  fiod 
but  ,ycry  little  didference  betwixt 
their  cpndition  and  our  own,** 
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"  T  W4S  again  on  fpot  before 
X  day-break,  and  ander  th^  con- 
duct of  my  guide  of  Oo,  though 
still  aocompan'red  by  my  Bareges 
friend.  This  latter  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mountains  which  I  was 
abodt  to  pass ;  but  bis  agility^  his 
courage,  and  prudence,  bad  deter- 
mined me  to  make  him  the  compa- 
nion of  my  journey,  and  I  had  rea- 
son; more  Ifaao  once,  to  applaud 
myself  for  the  resolution. 

^'  A  narrow  valley,  the  bottom  of 
ivhicb  is  traversed  t^  a  torrent,  rises 
south  ward  from  the  melancholy  tun- 
nel, of  which  the  centre  isoccupied 
br  the  village  of  Oo.  This  valley, 
tnoogh  it  beloDgs  to  that  of  Arboust, 
aaaumes  the  name  of  the  Val  de 
Lasto,  and  its  torrent,  though  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Pique,  changes 
also  its  denomination,  and  is  pro- 
perly called  jthe  Go.  Sometimes, 
faowever,  the  names  of  the  Pique 
and  the  Neste  are  given  it.  These 
are  epithets  which,  in  the  Celtic 
langaage,  design  the  nature  of  the 
bed,  the  waters,  and  the  velpcity  of 
a  torrent,  rather  than  its  googra- 
pbical  situation. 

"  The  part  of  the  valley,  near 
the  village,  is  shaded  by  cherry  trees 
.and  ashes.  From  the  inclining  base  ' 
of  the  mountains,  a  nnmber  of 
beautiful  meadpws  descend  to  the 
borders  of  the  lorrent ;  and  the  fer- 
tile pastures  of  the  crest  of  these 
moQhtains  tyre  peopled)  during  th6 
summ.ery  with  numerous  flocks  of 
cattle^  In  tbe  bottom  are  the  rag- 
f/cd  rockS|  apd  ptpm^  sqows,  which 


a^  this  point  separate  the  two  cot:n- 
tries  of  France  and  Spain.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  cross  them. 

*'  We  now  were  passing  through 
the  rustic  avenues  of  the  port  of 
Oo  :  tiie  sun  was  risen  only  for  the 
summits  which  meet  its  oblique 
rays  in  the  high  region  of  the  at- 
inospherej  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing had  tinged  them  with  a  dear 
•and  celestial  purple-  The  little 
iringrd  carnation,  which  grows  here 
in  tufts  upon  all  the  rocks,  was  ex- 
haling its  perfumes  most  powerfully  ; 
for  flowers,  as  well  as  animated  na- 
ture in  general,  experience  the  re* 
pose  of  night,  the  freshness  of  the 
morning,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
day.  We  wem  slill  ascending  by 
degrees,  when  a  beautiful  cascade, 
to  tbe  right,  extended  like  a  sheet 
on  the  smooth  declivity  of  a  rock« 
attracted  my  regards,  and  occasioned 
me  to  remark  a  mountain  in  which 
is  found  a  vein  of  lead  containing 
silver.  The  mountain  is  called  the 
£squiero.  It  commands  an  elevated 
plot  of  herbage,  rich  in  Alpine 
plants,  and  well  known  to  botanists. 

"  Here,  instead  of  following  the 
road  frequented  by  the  curious  from 
Bagneres  de  Luchon,  who  go  to  see 
the  lake  of  Secdejo,  we  took  a  steep 
and  direct  path  suspended  on  the 
precipice,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
are  heard  the  high  and  thundering 
cataracts  of  the  torrent.  The  Ma* 
pellos,  a  species  of  aconite,  the 
eiserhutli  of  the  SWjss  peasants,' 
bordered  our  path  with  its  beautiful 
tolU  of  blu^  flmvers.  This  plant, 
however^ 
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however^^  is  much  lew  dredded  here 
than  iQ  die  high  AIp^',  and  has  ne« 
▼er  manifested  that  degree  of  viru- 
lence which  renders  it  there  so  fa- 
mous. 

''In  less  than  >  an  hour  we  bad 
ir^cbed  the  roost  elevated  part  of 
the  patb^  and  had  discovered  al- 
ready the  vast  bason  in  which  the 
Seculejo  reposet*  together  with  the 
highest  part  of  a  casi:a4e  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  amphitheatre.  The 
bright  of  the  fall  may  be  estimated 
by  the*  distance  from  which  the 
Upeclator  may  perceive  it,  and  its 
volume  by  that  of  the  torrent  which 
is  fornied  by  the  discharge  of  the 
water  of  the  lake.  A  few  steps  fur- 
ther^ and  we  attain  the  borders  of 
qne  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of 
water  which  it  Is  possible  to  meet 
with  at  such  an  altitude.  Its  form 
is  a  regular  oval,  entirely  surrounded 
with  high  mountains,  excepting  on 
the  side  of  its  entrance :  there  it  is 
retained  only  by  a  natural  dyke,  a 
Ijjttle  raised  above  Its  level,  in  which 
is  hollowed  out  the  narrow  opening 
hy^which  its  superfluity  escapes.  In 
every  other  part  it  is  contained  in 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains^ 
which  are  loftier  and  more  abrupt 
in  proportipn  to  their  distance  from 
the  dyke :  and  so  steep  in  the  part 
vhich  is  oppo^te  to  It,  that  a  cas- ' 
cade  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
feet  high  falls  perpendicularly  into 
the  magnificent  piece  of  water  un- 
derneath. This  cascade  must  en- 
tirely supply  the  lakCi  at  the  few 
small  rivulets  which  flow  into  it 
from  i(9  sides  would  scarcely  furnish 
as  niuvh  as  is  necessarily  absorbed 
biy  the  evaporation  of  a  surf;i|ce 
which  I  should  not  estimate  at  less 
than  two  hundrpd  thousand  square 
toisea. 

^  ''  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of 
^hp  beautiful  bifi  of  Seculqo,  the 


Colego  of  the  map  of  the  acadfaqr^ 
and  an  object  of  curiosify  to  tbeae 
persons  who  pais  ^he  sonimer  aesr 
son  at  Bagneres  de  Lucbon.  Few 
ascend  above  the  lake  |  its  bsiika, 
however,  cannot  fail  to  attract,  ibo 
no^  of  such  as  are  not  eotxrelT  in- 
sensible to  the  savage  beauties  of  na*^ 
turc, 

''  This  lake  contains  Ml  Mj 
guide  inforqped  me  that  a  penon 
who  some  few  years  ago  was  takinc 
the  waters  at  Bagneres,  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  constractin{  a 
small  bark  upon  its  banks,  by  meant 
of  which  his  table  was  supplied 
with  the  beautiful  trout  of  the  lake. 
It  is  not  indeed  possible  that  anj 
vessel  should  resist  the  vicdenocof 
the  weather  in  the  stormy  aeaaons  ^ 
but  if  the  information  of  my  guide 
be  true,  a  small  advance  of  mooejr 
subscribed  each  year  by  the  aociety 
of  the  bathers^  would  furnish  them 
with  flsh  of  a  superior  delicacy  to 
any  that  can  elsewhere  be  pro* 
cured. 

"  Some  rough  wine  in  a  leathern 
bottle,  a  little  rye  bitad^  and  a  few 
onions,  were  a  delicioot  repast  for 
us  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  We 
rested  there  for  a  hiw  roomeoti»  but 
rather  to  husband  than  repaur  our 
strength,  whkh  was  soon  afterwards 
to  be  much  more  severdy  tried,  for 
nature  was  not  in  that  state  of  tsaa- 
quilli^y  which  announces  fayoniable 
weather.  The  heavens,  thoogh  clear« 
were  pregnant  with  tempests,  and 
the  south  wind  fell  in  gusts  upon 
the  surface  of  the  lake»  whose  s^- 
tated  waters  were  breaking  a^pinst 
the  mole  of  rocks  which  sustains  its 
weight,  and  suspends  it  above  the 
Val  de  Lasto.  I  know  not  what  sort 
of  inquietude  was  brooding  in  the 
air,  but  it  was  felt  alike  by  theewA 
and  by  the  waters,  and  acted  not 
on  ^  Qipbility  of  the  folii^  alepo 

which 
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wlucb  .fringed  Ibe  furftce  of  ibe 
Uk%  or  the  floating  herbtge  wbiok 
ooYered  ito  hooks,  and  wavod  in 
tnCts  over  a  sbotl  which  loie  abofo 
icswatciiy  bataeemed  (oaffiKtevwi' 
tho  iionaoveable  cinbdDre  of  the  de- 
tart:  and  that  involunUry  send* 
nAeot  which  makei  no  aitribute  to 
iDaoimale  objects^  the  knowledge  of 
the  prciages  which  thej*  tzaosmtt  to 
13^  ia  the  paleness  of  the  mountains^ 
lllniyiined  as  they  were  by  a'  disco* 
louied  rather  than  by  an  enfeebled 
light,  had  ample  room  for  supposing 
them  to  participate  of  the  secret 
trouble  of  ostufe,  and  sensible  to  a 
presentf  mcnt  of  the  tempest. 

"  Every  thing  was  a  warning  for 
ns  to  lose  no  time,  and  we  soon  set 
oDt  again.  A  path  which  ^xvA^  a- 
boat  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
boundary  of  (be  lake,  is  that  which 
ia  usually  t^ken.  It  passes  over  a 
rock  which  seems  to  have  been 
Iwroken  away  in  steps,  «a  circum- 
ataoce  which  has  obtained  it  the 
same  of  Scala.  This  term,  indeed, 
io  the  higher  part  of  the  Pyrenees, 
ia  oomn^on  to  evefy  path  where  the 
roeks  are  ascended  by  a  sort  of  stair- 


'•'  This  path  is  not  at  all  danger- 
om,  and  leads  above  the  great  canal 
to  a  ravine,  which  opens  into  a  new 
bason  higher  up,  and  hcdlowed  out 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  Espingo. 
This  mountain  rises  tq  the  sou(h, 
Aod  along  it  H'e  had  to  cljmb  to  the 
region  of  the  snows.  Here  are  found* 
two  hikes*  The  first  is  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  great  caicade  of 
the  Secolejo,  and  its  lepgth  about 
a5o  toises.  The  second  is  of  a  less 
extent,  and  situated,  as  I  have  said^ 
at  the  Ibot  of  the  very  rocks  of  the 
fspingOr  Nothing  caq  be  more  dis^ 
nofl  thaA  the  spot.  A  few  knotty 
fiinea  iXMifiqed  to  iu  entrance  i  a 
abort  herbage  which  clothes  its  iuf- 


fade;  Uodksofgmnitecofiredt 
with  moss,  end  stuttered  here  ind 
theie;  the  jteepeat  rodcs  aorremid- 
ingit;  and  the  Espingo  overlookiBg 
it  at  its  extremity,  aiM  divided  into 
its  three  gmt  naked  peaks  of  an 
enormous  height;  such  is  the  |ho- 
ture.  The  temperature  of  the  glen 
besides  is  cold,  and  in  order  to 
reach  it  we  had  already  passed  a 
mass  ^  snow  of  sufficient  hardness 
to  form  an  arch  above  its  torreol. 
Nevertheless  a  few  slierp  are  fed 
here  for  some  few  weeks.  We  soon 
percdved  them,  and  about  the  centre 
of  the  valley  discovered,  in  a  h(rflow 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  the 
solitary  cabin  of  their  shepherd;  We 
entered  it.  I  found  it  very  low  and 
small,  but  prettily  constructed  of 
schists  well  put  together.  In  the 
middle  was  a  great  fir^,  the  smoke 
of  which,  after  having  circulated  in 
the  cabin,  escaped  by  an  opening 
in  the  side.  This  fire,  and  even  Its 
smoke,  was  a  great  comfort  to  me« 
The  smoke  carries  the  heht  into 
every  part  of  the  building,  and 
need  enough  was  there  for  it,  tfa# 
walls  admitting  the  wind  on  i^ 
sides.  Besides^  I  have  often  found 
that  it  relieves  the  lungs,  which 
become  fatigued  with  the  penetrat* 
ing  air  of  so  high  a  region.  The 
shepherd  was  bu^  in  making  hia 
cheese  of  sheep's  milk,  an  aliment 
which  iu  itself  it'  but  little  agreea^ 
ble,  and  becomes  still  less  so  from 
the  iiqperfoctbn  of  the  process  em- 
ployed in  the  f yren^i  for  making 
cheese. 

''  After  having  warmed  qurselvet 
a  little?,  we  cpfitinued  our  journey. 
The  largest  of  these  tirq  l^l^es  if 
named  the  Lake  d'Espingo^  altl^gh 
the  most  distant  from  the  peak  pt 
this  name.  The  small  lake  whici^ 
immediately  bathes  its  base,  ia 
nan^  theitakeof  Saounsai.    The 

first 
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iMi,  Hketbe  lake  crf^  <6oculrjo,  is 
Mi  o£  fifib.  The  second,  being 
IflW  exposed  to  tbe«on  andiiigber 
up,  4&  too  cold  for  fi&h  to  Uire  in  it. 
iHd  tfai^e  exist  io  the  Pyrenees  but 
« Ifttio*  of  that  Industry  which  en- 
^cbes  cvJery  part  of  the  Alps, 
4ho  fish  of  the  lakes  of  £s- 
p'tDgo  and  Seculejo  would  become 
an  object  either  of  consumption  or 
ef  commerce  for  the  poor  inhabi* 
taotsof  thedouutry. 

'«  The  lake  of  Espingo  receives 
the  small  torrent  of  a  ravine  vhich 
•descends  from  thefnoantaias  of  (he 
port  of  Ctarbide,  4nd  indicates  a 
communication  between  tb<jse  two 
port  Ayr  This  communicattoa  is  fne"- 
quented  on  some  ocd^isions  by  the 
snoanfaineers  of  the.  couniry.  We 
appfoMched  thf^  riivine,  and,  (rust- 
irtg  to  our  'ac<(U»intaoce  wiih  the 
iditrpositiofi  pf  rocks  in  genera),  di- 
ircted  6\xr  coui^.  ^mmediatdiy'  to 
thtfanihmitof  the  mountain.  This 
aonnniit,  a«  J  have,  before  said,  is 
divided  into  three  Very  lofty  peaks, 
«^btci»*range  in  a  direction  eait  and 
west,  and  between  the'  middle  one 
and  aha  t  to  the  west  our  path  lay. 
Beidcm  are  .they  approached  in  so 
direct  a  manner,  lo wards  the 
hei^his,  bowel er,  we  found  from 
'  dnttini^  IP  distance  a  numi)er  of 
piles  of  stones,  collected  together ' 
by  some  smuggler  with  a  view  of 
I  heir  serving  hini  as  landmarks  in 
casf<*  of  fogs,  or  at  night. 

'<  I  observed,  with  astonishment, 
'that  thfse  signals  were  necessary 
even  to  my  guide,  and  that  without 
chein  he  would  not  have  been  able 
t>  choose  those  bands  of  rock  which 
^ooid  have  forniftbed  openings ;  a 
'  arcumstance  the  more  i-eoidrkable, 
4s  he  had  worked  for  a  long  time  at 
ii^leadtijine  situated  at  the  sum- 
fnit  of  the  pass,  whence  it  might 
l^liy^  beed  supposed  tfa^t  he  should 


bare  'kaown  as  wdl  as  any  oo« 

those  rocks  which  he  had  cHubed 
avery  day  Ibr  anany  sopoeadiag  iiina* 
mers.  Hovi^rver  this  oaight  be,  tbe 
asoent  was  a  bastoess  of  ibreo  bears 
without  aft  interval  of  repose.  We 
had  fully  as  much  oceasaoo  iaf  oar 
hands  as  for  oor  feet>  apoo  tbe  wbofte 
of  this  declivity  »  but  I  oKt  wuk 
DOthing  really  dangerous,  eacepttog 
the  top  of  a  wall,  of  rocks  entisely 
covered  with  tbkk  tufta  of  soMioth 
and  dry  grass,  which,  with  a  aor- 
face  as  slippery  as  ice,  and  a  veiy 
considerable  degree  of  mditiatioD, 
would  have  raa^  it  impossible  lor 
me  to  aliswer  tor  my  life,  bad  1  ooc 
been  pfbvided  with  long  and  wcU 
^xed  cramp-irons. 

*\  it  was  mid-day  before  we  at- 
tained tbe  ridge  immediately. below 
the  peaks.  Having  arrived  at  this 
height  by  declivities  too  abrepl  to 
sufter  the  snows  to  lodge  uf^a  them, 
I  had  no  idea  of  my  having  reached 
the  region  in  which  ihey  sbooid 
be  permaneot.  J  was  much  aaio- 
ni&hed  tlerefore  to  iiod  myscdf 
above  a  lake  entirely  frozen  over, 
and  Wholly  surrounded  hy.snowa, 
which  were  pierced  by  three  gnaic 
tiands  of  Ice,  lx:luiigiug  apparently 
to  a  stuti;k;  glacier,  the  whole  ex- 
tent oi  which  is  never  perhaps  en* 
tirely  exposed,  and  which  itself  ap»  - 
peared  to  be  a  proloogatioa  of  ano- 
ther immense  band  of  ice,  ob- 
servable among  the  snows  of  the 
opposite  declivity.  This  glacier  ex- 
teuc)s  towards  the  moaiuaioH  of  the 
port  of  Clarbide,  whose  vallies  are 
oovered  with  eternal  snows, 'in  a 
situation  where  it  might  be  sop- 
posed  that  thie  sun  would  most  ef- 
fectually have  opposrd  their  accu- 
muUtion.  These  snows  iodred 
have  invested  almost  all  thebeigbts 
which  here  present  iheiDselves.  It 
was  the  most  beautiful  desart  d^Hut 
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ii'tikl  Ibtft  I  had  seen  in  the  P7- 
veinees.  The  fireche  de  Roland 
itself  had  offered  me  nothing  like 
ir,  either  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
objects,  or  the  boldness  of  tbeir 
forms  f  and  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  this  vast  region  of  ice 
and  snovir,  when  mingled  with  the 
impressron  which  I  felt  from  the 
suddenness  of  mj  view  of  it,  occa- 
sioned a  sort  of  astonishment,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  I  recog- 
nised the  immensity  of  its  extent. 

<^Tbe  name  of  the  Sebl  de  la 
Baqoe  is  given  to  the  &pot  on  which 
we  stood.  The  frozen  lake  is 
known  hy  the  same  denomination, 
and  a  mine  of  lead,  which  Is  situ- 
ated almost  upon  the  level  of  its 
waters,  partakes  of  the  name  as 
well  as  the  lake  and  rock.  This 
mine  is  rich  ;  but  the  working  of  it 
'was  attempted  on  the  very  worst 
of  prtdciples,  and  is  at  present  en- 
tirely abandoned. 

'*'Bbe  storm  which  had  threat- 
ened «is<ever  since  the  morning,  was 
now  at  hand,  and  the  air  of  the 
heights  in  a  stale  of  violent  agita- 
lion.  The  clouds,  which  were  hur- 
ried along  with  an  extreme  rapi- 
dity, ^ere  breaking  against  tl*.e 
ftunamits  before  us,  and  railed  in 
confusion  along  the  declivity  which 
we  bad  ascended.  Tiie  south 
wiod  blew  in  gusts.  Bezvimbed 
with  cdd,  and  threatened  at  every 
moment  with  being  tumbled  into 
tbe  bottoms,  by  the  sudden  blasts 
which  assailed  us,  we  bent  ourselves 
down  under  a  block  of  granite,  and 
might  have  supposed  ourselves  in 
the  desarts  of  the  frozen  zone.  My 
guide  from  Bareges  had  seen  no- 
thinglike it  in  bis  country.  His 
lively  surprize,  and  the  rustic  but 
Strong  expression  of  his  admiration, 
was  an  interesting  'episode  in  the 


refleetioi^s  which  our  situation  sug- 
gested. 

**  I  was  now  reminded  of  the  idea 
which  the  Alps  had  given  me  of 
the  polar  countries,  and  of  the  rU 
gor  of  their  winters,  and  this,  in 
the  very  midst  of  summer.  Why 
might  not  an  observer  be  a  witness 
in  these  mountains  to  the  frosts  and 
to  the  storms  of  December  ?  Why 
might  he  not  construct,  upon  a  de- 
clivity sufficiently  steep  to  prevent 
the  snows  from  accumulating,  or 
under  tLe  shelter  of  a  rock  wheic  . 
nothing  might  be  feared  fromthetx* 
fall,  a  solid »  warm,  and  well  provi- 
sioned dwelling,  where  he  might  bt 
present  at  those  revolutions,  froi»i 
tbe  sight  of  which  10  this  day  have* 
been  banibbed  all  that  breathe  ? 
Why  might  he  not  subj«;ctto  calcu- 
lations and  to  measurements  the 
combats  of  the  elements^  the  swift-  . 
ness  of  the  winds,  tbe  power  of  the 
avalanches,  the  convulsions  of  the 
air  and  earth  ?  To  what  unknown 
and  unheard  of  events  would  he 
liot  be  a  witness ;  what  spectacle 
would  he  not  behold,  when  thb 
tempests  of  Autumn  should  have 
seized  upon  these  spots  as  tbeir  do- 
main ;  when  the  active  izard  and 
the  cpelancholy  raven,  the  sole  in- 
habitants of  tbe  place,  should  have 
fled  their  heights  j  when  a  light  and 
sustained  snow,  continually  drifting 
under  the  blasts  from  rock  to  rock, 
should  have  burird  up  their  barren 
surfaces ;  and  when  the  sommit4, 
robed  in  clotads,  should  long  have 
been  swallowed  up  from  the  sight 
of  man  ?  What  combats,  what 
whirlwinds,  what  whistlings  in  the 
air,  what  mnrmurs  in  the  entrails 
of  the,  mountains  would  there  not 
succeed  \  and '  then  what  silencr, 
when  the  heavens  should  at  last  be 
at  pcacCj  and  the  winter  vi«toriou»'j 
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when  tbe  Bao»  etifeeblad  in  tiie 
dbrk  prafoodit/  of  the  ikiet,  thoald 
9mfy  re«appear  to  cut  an  ohitqcie 
nijud  onKommiti  of  kej  and 
when,  in  the  long  obscqrity  of  the 
BigbUy  the  moon  should  tficok  to 
approach  theoi  only  as  if  to  shed 
qpoa  them  wiib  her  light  the  pierc- 
lagcokl  ^the^etherial  r^ons,  and 
in  eonsonanoe  with  so  tranquil  a 
ragbn  of  peace  and  death  to  pass 
tllea  over^  as  o?er  the  tomb  of  na- 
itue.  Bat  the  sun  resumes  his  power. 
▲l  the  approach  of  May,  already 
scigning  oirer  onr  plains,  he  comes 
to  pursue  the  winter  in  his  last  re- 
treats. Capridons  at  firsts  and  veil- 
ing his  .£ice  with  light  and  fleecy 
donds,  he  dissolves  them  in  gentle 
nios»  which  open  the  earth  to  the 
influenoe  of  spring,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  attack  the  frosts  with  all 
the  power  of  his  rays.  The  atmo- 
sphere  becomes  inflamed,  the  earth 
mvives ;  the  masses  of  the  snows  of 
December  continually  disappear} 
^t  his  ^inmpb  is  imperfect,  and 
•till  piore  terrible  than  that  of  win- 
ter itself.  Not  a  moment  does  he 
aUow  6f  silence  and  repose ;  ava- 
landies  roll  and  break  on  all  sides ; 
toneat%  loiig  confined,  escape  and 
spring  upon  the  vallies ;  rocks,  which 
baveburrt,  Ml  and  cover  their  de- 
clivities with  ruins  $  the  wwid  it- 
self appean  to  be  dissolving  i  and 
the  rasn  obterveri  who  the  momeot 
before  was  convening  with  nature, 
ayid  surpriang  her  in  her  most  se- 

r  operations,  dismayed,  and  at 
brink  of  aonibilatioo,  most 
doubt  the  safety  of  the  rock  which 
supports  hi«  dwelling,  and  tremble 
for  the  very  moontaiii  of  which  it 
makes  a  part. 

'^  The  hurricane  VMU  a  little 
libeled,  but  the  cold  had  beeotne 
insuppart;able.    We  set  out,  and 


coasted  nMind  the  maier  part  of 
the  tunnel  of  Uie  lake,  to  Aada 
rock  by  wbk:h  there  a  a  poisibiUiy 
of  gaining  the  valley  of  snow  in 
which  it  is  situated.  -  On  our  arnval 
at  the  bottom  of  this  vallcf,  I  haA- 
ened  towards  its  icei^  but  found  the 
three  bands  which  border  on  the 
lake  entirely  inaccessible.  The  bi|^- 
est  band,  however^  I  could  easily 
reach ;  and  here  I  perceived  that 
all  of  them  were  parts  only  of  a 
single  glacier  of  a  very  great  eitcnt, 
the  whole  of  which  would  not  be 
exposed  this  present  year,  the  spovs 
having  &llen  during  the  ^ring  in 
a  very  unusual  quantity.  The  kor- 
hcc  of  the  great  band  was  cntirel|r 
drenched  with  water  in  those  parts 
where  it  was  not  entiiidy  laid  baiei 
and  the  layer  of  snow,  thus  pene- 
trated, was  of  such  a  thwkness^  and 
extended  so  far,  as  tg  have  added 
very  considerably  to  the  mass  of  the 
glacier  itself.  Ii^^^eoeml  the  situa- 
tion of  this  glacier  fiivoun  .its  ex- 
tension. It  is  commanded  by  very 
considgnsble  masses  finom  above; 
its  inclination  is  not  so  great  u  to 
suffer  its  waters  of  dissolutioo  to 
escape  with  facility ;  and  its  mass 
of  ice  being  tranquilly  seated  upon 
a  declivity,  so  gentle  as  not  to  al- 
low its  diMcent,  has  not  contracted 
those  fissures  which  are  always  the 
consequence  of  motion  in  aU  gla- 
ciers, and  which  accelerate  the  eva- 
cuation of  their  wMers.  The  win- 
ter, therefore,  must  find  in  it  nmdi 
to  freeae  i  and  its  rapid  usurpatioos 
will  only  be  represKd  by  its  aspect, 
which,  though  north,  admits  the 
rays  of  the  stm  even  at  mid  day. 

"  Meanwhile  thte  wind  continued 
to  blow  with  violence,  and  the  sky 
was  fiir  from  cfearlog  op.  My 
guide,  therefore^  who  knew  wiiat 
risks  are  run  in  these  moontaios 
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ffom  bad  iraattar,  was  learfol  fell 
t]»t  mcMir  slioold  aorprico  ui  npop 
flw  baigbla.  We  therefore  cooti- 
ooed  oar  wajr,  feaving  to  tbe  right 
the  two  Talltea  of  snow  which  ood*- 
oect  the  raperior  gorges  of  the  port 
of  Clarbide,  and  ascended  at  fir  at 
a  abarp  rid|^,  which  forms  the 
levthern  bouu<kiry  of  the  great  ba- 
fon»  a  part  of  which  is  occupied  hf 
tbe  Sehl  de  la  fiaqoe.  This  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  pa^s.  In  front, 
we  have  a  bason  similar  to  that 
which  we  had  been  traversing,  but 
extending  in  an  oppoiite  direction. 
This  last,  however,  has  no  lake, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  waters 
which  it  once  contained  have  es- 
caped to  tbe  aoath.  In  this  point 
the  Umits  of  France  should  be 
placed ;  and  I  know  not  what  ccm* 
sidaration  has  poshed  them  to  the 
soathem  border  of  the  bason,  which 
forms  a  mach  less  elevated  crest 
than  that  on  which  we  stood. 

'^What  stupendous  degiees  are 
those  whith  we  had  mounted !  The 
avenues  of  tbe  towers  of  the  Mar- 
bor6  are  cocAposed  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  bttions,  a  little  raised 
above  each  other,  and  nroltiplying 
the  stages  of  the  mountains,  accord- 
ing to  the  facilitf  which  the  tor- 
rents have  found  in  overturning 
here  and  there  a  wall  of  rock,  pos- 
sessmg  little  coherence,  and  no 
great  solidity;  but  here,  in  the 
mountains  of  Oo,  the  hardest  rock 
of  the  gbbe  has  refused  to  open  it* 
self  to  the  shock  of  its  waters.  Its 
original  inclination  has  mastered 
their  course,  its  platforms  measured 
their  falls.  Poured  in  full  stream 
from  the  bason  of  tbe  Sehl  de  Baqiie 
upon  that  of  the  Espingo,  and  boil* 
ing  under  this  frightful  cataract, 
ilience  in  enormous  volumes  hur- 
ried dowii  upon  tbe  lake  of  Se- 
jcaJeJQ,  which  at  that  time  impetu- 


oiialf  paand  its  actual  djrlBe>  a»4 
was  digging  out  the  precipice  of  the 
Val  de  Lasto,  they  made  but  thsae 
gieat  steps  to  descend  fVom  theia 
highest  reservoir  to  tbe  infevior 
masses  of  softer  matter,  whenea 
their  course  incKned  towards  the 
common  level,  without  eneeunter* ' 
ing  any  further  obstacle  which  they 
could  not  overpower.  But  with 
what  solidity  must  not  tbe  roch 
have  been  endowed,  which,  in  iOH 
pressing  such  violence  upon  its  wa^ 
ters,  has  not  been  shaken  to  the 
very  foundations  ?  At  the  saa^ 
time,  from  whst  an  altitude  mtost 
not  these  summits  have  descended^ 
which  at  present  can  furnish  only 
an  inconsiderable  stream  of  watev 
to  tbose  vallies,  ravines,  and  abysses, 
which  once  were  digged  out  and 
filled  by  the  deluge  from  above. 
.  ^'  Tliis  region  b  all  composed  of 
enormous  masses  oi  granite.  Tba 
peaks  of  the  Espingo  seem  to  be 
acddentally  laid  down  upon  it  i  but 
the  granite  of  these  mountains  ia 
distinguishable  from  ever  other  sort 
of  granite,  by  crystals  of  feld-spath 
of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  confusedly  intenpened  through^ 
Out  the  whole  of  its  substance. 
These  crystals,  being  Httle  destruct* 
able  by  the  air,  prqect  from  M 
surface,  and  repder  many  rocks  ac« 
cessible,  upon  whose  declivities  thd 
foot  would  otberwise  have  been 
unsupported*  The  granite  formi  a 
calotte  of  very  great  extent,  the 
port  d*0  traversing  it  in  the  moil 
elevated  point  of  its  cdnvexity.  It 
extends  towards  the  valley  of  CUir- 
bide  and  the  port  of  that  name>  and 
afterwards  plunges  under  the  o^s 
of  slaty  rocks  which  it  crosses  by 
the  pass  of  PeZ)  hence  it  happens 
that  on  the  one  side  the  Go,  or  the 
pigoeof  Arbomt^  ctirrles  its  frag- 
ipcnts  to  the  environs  of  LVigncres 
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4e  Ludioo,  where  I  bave.mnarked 
iheni,  and  on  the  oiher  side  the  tor- 
rent of  Clarbide  brings  donvn  -con- 
siderable roasies  of  the  same  sub** 
SUID€B«  which  (he  Neste  de  Louron 
seizes  upon,  and  transports  as  far 
es  tbe  environs  of  Genos  and  Vida, 
ivhere  a)so  I  have  traced  them ;  so 
tliat  the  curious  may  examine  this 
remarkable  rock  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  fatigues  and  dau* 
gers  inseparable  from  any  journiea 
which  might  be  undertaken  to  seek 
i(  in  the  mountait)s  of  which  it 
forms  the  mass. 

"  We  Wjcrc  now  arrived  upon  the 
limits  of  Spain.  Here  we  had  no 
more  snow,  t bough  I  saw.  it  all 
about  us.  The  peaks  under  which 
I  had  passed,  and  which  I  now  was 
leaving  behind  me,  were  loaded 
with  it  in  those  parts,  whose  incli- 
nation was  such  as  to  suffer  it  to 
iccnniulate.  A  vtry  remarkable 
summit  here  attracted  my  attention. 
It  was  the  Spijo)e,  sometimes  called 
(he  Portilion.  I  saw  it  to  tbe  east 
beyond  the  three  peaks  of  the  £s- 
pingo,  and  upon  a  line  with  them, 
sustaining  two  great  masses  of  ice 
upon  it  to  the  north. 

'^  Another  ba^on  here  succeeded, 
and  we  passed  it :  it  extends  still 
iartbcr«lo  the  south,  its  boundary 
on  thai  side  being  overturned  by  the 
waters  which  it  once  contained.  In 
this  way  it  forms,  like  the  Breche 
^e  Roland,  a  vast  crescent,  the 
horns  of  which  are  turned  towards 
Spain^  and  are  accompanied  by  two 
fine  promontories.  In  front  we  had 
a  magnificent  mountain  separated 
from  us  by  a  large  and  steep  valley, 
the  direction  of  which  is  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  the  chain.  .  The 
mountain  is  loaded  with  an  amphi* 
theatre  of  four  beautiful  SernellR's, 
and  is  called  the  Astos  de  Venasque. 
fo  the  )}ottom  of  the  valley,  wh:(:l^ 


separated  us  "^m  it,  osr  reed  lay  $ 
and  if  the  degrees  by  which  we  lad 
ascended  were  abrupt,  those  vbicfa 
were  to  bring  os  to  the  level  of  tbe 
plains  of  Spain  appeared  to  be  still 

so. 

'^  Thus  far  we  had  been  goided 
by  piles  of  stones,  the  sole  traces 
indeed  which  man  could  liare  left 
of  his  passage  in  such  a  region,  and 
we  had  charitably  paid  our  tribute 
to  each  heap,  but  at  last  these  signals 
failed  us,  and  our  guide  'was  modi 
in  need  of  them.  He  kept  to  the 
left,  and  kept  top  high. .  We  were 
marching  obliquely,  neither  asceod- 
ing  nor  descending  but  with  extreme 
peri)  and  fatigue,  upon  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  inasses  of  granite  which 
form  the  body  of  the  mountain,  an 
inclination  really  frightfol,  where 
sometimes,  slight  depressions,^  and 
sometimes  slighter  emtoences,  ibnn* 
ed  of  feld-spalh,  were  tbe  sole  sop- 
port  of  our  steps.  We  might  have 
been  precipitated  at  an  instant  from 
it,  as  from  the  top  of  a  wall 

"  My  guide  from  Eareges,  honest 
Simon,  was  the  first  who  suspected 
tlvit  rocks  of  such  a  disposition 
cpuld  not  be  those  of  a  pass ;  in 
fact  he  took  advantage  of  the  nearest 
ravine,  to  descend  directly  towards 
the  vallies  which  we  overlooked. 
He  was  soon  at  a  distance  from  ns; 
bat  scarcely  had  he  continued  half 
an  hour  in  this  direction,  before  he 
found  himself  in  a  worse  sitoauoo 
(ban  ourselves.  I  saw  him  pbligcd 
to  def cend  a  rock  of  a  frightful  in- 
clination :  I  could  perceive  his  in* 
certitude,  could  distinguish-  bis  vain 
attempts^  and  only  encourage  him 
by  my  cries,  which  scarcely  could 
he  hear.  At  last  he  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ropk,  when  I  sup* 
posed  him  to  be  out  of  danger  $  but 
what  was  my  surprize  when  I  saw 
hi^  besitat^  still  vgoi^  than  ever. 
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and  afrtid  to  put  his  foot  npon  the 
valleyof  snow  which  lay  before  h(m. 
I  atlribiited  his  enibarrasBment  to 
an  interval  which  I  observed  be- 
tween hvM  and  the  snow,  perhaps 
it  was  a  tissare,  perhaps  the.  bor*. 
ders  of  the  iheet  of  snoW  very 
likely  to  give.  way.  My  anxiety 
redonbled  at  every  instant.  It  bo« 
came  extreme,  when  I  pftcteived. 
hira  eniircly  renounce  theisaue.  .1 
then  beheld  hitn  turn  his  eyes  on 
a^  sides,  examine,  climb  the  fatal 
rock  again,  again  descend,  and 
climb  it  ag.i!n.  I  trembled.  His 
patience  and  address  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  was  somewhat  snr* 
prized  (o  learn  that  what  had  ter« 
rifled  lum  was  the  inclination  of 
the.  valljey*of  snow.  ;  Tbiii  msn  is 
one  of  It  He  hardiest  mountaisicers 
of  the  Pyrenees;  and  bis  pastor 
has  more  than  once  made  it  a  ca$e 
of  conscience  to  absolve  him  from 
the  boldness  of  his  enterprizb^; 
but  whether  I  judged  ill  frqai  siurh 
a  distance,  or  whether  the  inbabi-^ 
tants  of  these  mountains  zrt.  Irss 
familiarize<i  than  those  of  the  Alps 
witJi  SQows  and  ices,  and  exagge- 
rate theh-  diinger!!,  I  know  not, 
but  I  could  not  but  set  it  down  as 
a  faet,  that  it  is  only  on.  rocks 
tbatlhey  like  to  exercise  their  agi- 
lity, and  display  their  oetirage,  and 
that  they  drd  accustomed  to  regard 
situatioBs  among  the  nnows  as  dan- 
geit>us,  which,  to  n^e  wiould  he  in- 
different. 

.'  *•:  The  unfortunate  attempt-  of 
my  Qonniede  of  Bareges  bad  the  iU- 
isoavenience  ef  givin^  confidence 
to  my  guide  of  .CK>,  ii^ho,  proud  of, 
the  ejrror  of.  the  '(ithjer,  persisted 
ftrnsly  that  he.:w«s  keeping  the 
^  r^4  rpa4^  becaus&pobr  Simon  bad 
)sfift  a .  vrofif  >f)Oe.  He  quUe  fa- 
tif^ied- me  wivh  h4a*tiir»  of  imforft 
«9Ge«  b«Ait  M^  WHt 'bin  tCiru  :tQ 


b^  humbled;  for  he  led  us  in  fult 
confiden4:e  to  the  brink  of  a  preci-* 
pice  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  and  absolutely  perpendicu- 
lar, so  as  to  leave  no  resource  \<i 
our  address,  and  no  excuse  for  bia 
ignorance. 

1  .**  We  were  now  obliged  to  Idok' 
out  for|»9assage.  This  was  our 
business;"  Discovery  did  .not  seehx 
the  fort  of  eur! guide  of  Oo ;  and 
in  fact  *8o  little  saoeess  attended 
him,  tn  Uwo  attempts  wtiicbr  be 
made  to  recover  the.  dignity  ftaai 
which  he  had  an  disgracefully  fal- 
len, that  he  was  at  last <oti ten tt« 
fo\ low  ns  humbly .  We  sacoeeded 
in  descending  the  precipice  t^ 
means  of  a  crevtce,  but  here  we 
met  with  a  second  precipice,  wbicli 
occasioned  us  fresh  doubts,  and 
fresh  researches ;  at  length,  bf 
keeping  along*  it,  aUd  following  up 
some  traces  of  the  passage  of  thff 
izard,  we  found  a  place  in  wbicK 
it  was  practicable,  and  again  do* 
scended.  No  sooner  had  we  got 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  however,  t&fi 
we  perceived  a  third  precipice  \  and 
if  our  courage  increased  in  propor* 
lion  with  our  success,  our  impa* 
tie  nee  w??s  increasing  also,  as  the 
storm  apprr^ached  us.  This  last  cost 
us  many  a  vain  attempt,  and.gav*; 
us  no  small  trouble.  A  little  stream 
of  water  at  length  assisted  us,  by 
means  of  'the  holes'  which  it  bad 
worn  in  its  fall.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  rock  we  foond  ourselves  whbin 
the  sphere  of 'the  kiio«le%e  of 
o\if  gnideof  Oo,  and  be  retimed 
the  lead. 

**  KVe  were  now  ip  the  valley  *f 
^stos,  the  highest  valky  c^-thls 
region,  however  deep  the  length 
andjabruptnest  of  the  deaoentbed 
made  it  appear  to  us.  It  is  cli^bed^ 
;botffver,.Mpitir  a  thick  and  slu>rt  ber- 
btgeand  grofes(i|U(ly  eraanirnred 

wiUi 


b»2} 


PkMts^$  H^rdn  CduHify  ^ftke  fyrmeei. 


wMi  knotty  fin»  #0  it  t  Hide 
to  rwlieva  tbe  li^t,  wlucb'  lias 
\fet9  wearied  witk  tbe  mdancholy 
Mpect  of  Qointemipted  rocks  aund 
Kiows.  The  precipice  wbksb  we 
kad  just  been  traveniog*  has  here 
a  strange  appearance:  it  seems  to 
be  an  enormous  wall  crowned  wHh 
traes»  and  ita  chain  of  sharp  tocka» 
whieh  rite  almost  yertically  to  the 
eloods>  and  materially  present  to 
Ae  eyea  the  invariable  limits  of  twq 
great  empires*  is  a  gnmdand  mq^* 
sufieent  object 

'^  The  Spijole,  as  seen  from  this 
aaUey,  has  no  loes.  It  is  a  sharp 
and  menadog  peak*  the  base  of 
which  is  the  valley  itself.  From 
the  middle  of  its  height  there  £dls 
a  torrent*  which  is  spread  out  over 
a  rock  into  a  beantifal  sheet  of 
water*  and  rushes  down  to  mjngle 
wit{i  another  torrent^  which  rises 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  valley. 
These  two  torrents  when  united 
are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  Essera*  a  river  which  flbwa  by 
Venasqoe*  and  swells  the  waters  of 
Ihe  Ebro  with  the  produce  of  the 
snows  whtqh  are  melted  in  this 
liigh  region  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  Spijole  that  the 
union  takes  place :  they  pass  un* 
der  a  rock  there  which  has  only  the 
neoessary  width  for  forming  a 
bridge.  Tbia  bridge  has  been  built 
by  natdre  only^  and  is  one  of  the 
taost  riognlar  objects  of  tbe  kind 
that  I  hi^  ever  met  with. 

''  From  bence  the  descent  into 
the  lower  valUes*  which  are  en- 
tirely covered  with  forests,  is  rapid. 
The  tovreaKy  however*  plunges 
down  more  mpidiy  then  the  patjh* 
and,  rolls  the  bottom  of  a  precipice* 
overgrown  wHh  fiirs  and  Urch 
.woeiw 

"  The  storm  had  now  overtAen 
uts  it  waa  terrible:  and  sot  ifce 


smaHest  shdier  eon^  ^^^  ^^ 
cordlngly  we  were  obliged  to  es^ 
dure  with  patieaice  one  of  dnae 
rains  which  aie  known  only  aasong 
the  mountains*  where  the  deods^ 
as  they  come  in  contactwitb  them, 
aie  snddenly  deprived  of  tbear  etas- 
tidty  by  the  summits  which  abaaeb 
its  cause*  and  fall  at  once  opoBthB 
earth  in  torrents.    Thsa  rsin  ooMft^ 
mied  for  an  hoorj  and  wbM^'it 
cemed*  we  had  reached  a  low  v^ 
ley*  akneston  a  level  with  tbe  foB* 
rent*  the  cowse  of  which  wai  borjr 
dered  by  meadow-hmd.    Tbe  mK 
ley*  however*  eoon  agria  beeame 
contracted*  and  i^  imBM  were  so 
high  and  steepi  that  an  avalatiche 
v^idi  bad  Men  between  Aem 
and  about  m  months  ago  bad  net 
as  j^k  'hetn   meHed*   and   abso- 
hitdy  barred  die  wwf*  We  paased 
it*  and  at  a  Httle  distance  entered 
the  valley  of  Ventaqoe,  Ukat  of  As* 
tos  being  only^a  bnAcb  ef  it.  Here 
we  meet  the  Bsseni,  pvoperiy  so 
called.    It  was  swoln  \>f  the  waters 
of  the  torrent*  along  whidi  we  had 
been  coasting*  and*  together  with 
this  river*   having  turned  to  the 
south*  after  about  a  fourteen  hooia 
walk*  we  arrived  at  Vemisqne.  Tbe 
entrance  of  the  town  is  command* 
ed  by  an  old  castle*  the  abode  of  ^ 
an  officer  who  has  the  title  cf  go- 
vernor.   It  is  guarded  abo  by  two 
companies  of  aoldieiy*  bot  ita  nt» 
pect  was  moie  pictmnaqiie  tlmn 
menadng. 

''  I  have  Mid  ineomeoldcm- 
ties  of  gaograplqr»  diet  Venaaqse 
Is  a  large  and  beantilfal  tUf^  wA 
fortified*  rich  and  flomishliig.  Ju 
present  tiusis  the  oootraiy  of  the 
tmth.  Its  appearanoe  Is  aa  dteaaiA 
asitaaituatiottlswiUL  Mtbtwai^ 
\6y  it  covered  with  Ihs  vmuu  ns 
«he  neigl^onte  aBemHine>  md 
He  iUrtnat  hs<sii  Imfn  *»  ala  €f 


PiciurHqnf  B^rdir  Couniry  rf  iht  Pyreneef, 
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baloiigtetotlKwradi.  ThetUle 
«if  CoflBt«ii  all  fehttt now  reniaim  to 
tUft  ^^iiUiet,  of  tlie  honour  whidli 
it  aacientlx  cmoyed  of  Ibnning 
ihclihiSdomofRihflSorgas  a  king- 
do«i,  wiMW  mooarcb  in  the  dajs  of 
liii  vialh*  might  with  much  exor- 
Hoo  put  on  ioot  perhaps  an  anny 
flf  ttere  Qg  ioQX  bandied  men,  and 
ditpafte  the  palm  of  iaapefceptibiltqr 
nHth  thosa^  kii^  of  Norlhurobep- 
land  who  ea)ojed  for  some  time 
the  advaota^B  o^  pcesenting  in  a 
aingb  movlnGe  of  England  more 
crowned  beads  than  all  Earope  at 
tjam  present  day  cao  leckon. 

*'  I. did  not  forget  that  I  was  in  a 
amall  town  of  Spain*  but  was  not 
irtr  the  tronble  of  seeking  out  an  itm, 
lOr  of  deciding  whefbcr  it  might  be 
40  the  class  of  the  Fanda,  the 
VenUt  or  the  Poserda  that  it  be- 


longed. I  went  divecdy  to  the 
alcado  of  the  plae^  who  not  being 
able  to  give  me  a  lodging*  for  re»> 
aona  whidi  he  mentioaed  with  a 
htmk  and  oblif^Bg  politeness,  in- 
fomed  me  of  a  good  -citizen  who 
woold  receive  nae  wdL  In  this 
he  was  by  no  means  deceived. ,  I 
never  had  a  better  bed  or  a  better 
host.  Fpr  a  moment^  indeed,  my 
repose  was 'interrupted  by  two  fine 
menin  the  ancient  costume  of  Ar« 
lagon,  whom  I  recogniaed  to  be 
guards,  but  I  made  them  my  friend^.; 
and  some  other  neighbours  of  a  dif- 
iBient  class  having  joined  my  host, 
we  all  of  us  sat  down  toge^r, 
being  served  by  the  mbtress  of  the 
house  and  her  daughter,  and  ccde- 
brated  one  of  those  saturnalta^  at 
which  only  the  tfraveller  on  foot 


ViBW  OP  Chamouny  oh  Moht  Blanc. 
[Frqm  Mr.  Bernard's  Tour  through  Switierland.] 


''  TJ  AVING  made  the  necessary 
X  1  arrangements  in  the  even- 
ing, oar  carriage  was  in  readiness 
at  an  early  hour  next  morning.  It 
.y(A  aooaething  like  an  £ngii2i  io- 
ciaUa,  .hut  had  a  leathar  cover 
"Which  could  occasionally  be  dmwn 
•veroilr  heads»  and  of  winch  we 
OKira  than  once  etperienoed  the 
utility,  in  protectiog  us  fifom  the 
very  sudden  and  violent  showers 
which  we.  sometimes  met  with^ 
.  jU  iocxa  as  the  rain  was  over  we 
dlipew.back  theoover,  and  enjoyed 
dia«einafitac  oraspects  which  sor- 
n^n^ed.ui.  sFroiBi  Geoevn  wens- 
€eii4ed€0OtifMal(r  Ihroiigh.  a.vrtkl 


but  not  uninteresting  country  tp 
Bonneville,  a  distance  of  about  five 
leagues  $  here  we  breakfasted,  ahd 
remained  two  or  three  hours  to 
allow  our  horses  to  repose  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  road.  This  little 
town  has  nothing  particularly  wor- 
thy of  remarkj  and  Its  appearance 
is  dull,  although  it  is  the  chief  place 
of  one  of  the  three  divisions  which 
are  formed  of.  Savoy.  Here  is  a 
bridge  of  stone  (which  is  not  usual 
in  this  countiy,  where  timber 
abounds,  and  where  many  of  the 
rivers  are  so  rapid,  as  to  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  remove  the  bridges, 
at  the  codunencement  of  ifutama) 


.C"4l 


npu*  pf  Chcmowny  fan  Mvnt  Stand, 


•overtlie  tXvet  Atvt,  the  codrae  of 
'iffhich  «re  fnlUnred  for,  several 
iexgtics  tbrimgh  the  valley^  of  Ctaue, 
fio  GHikd  from  the  little  town  of 
thEtttuime.  Ihis  lon^  ahd  itarronr 
idbrrict  is  surronnided  bf  lofty  moan- 
taitis,  and  the  traveller  it  often  at  a 
los9  to -guess  which  way  he  can 
proceed,  tMitil  some  audden  tomiog 
discovers  an  outlet^  barely  toffieient 
to  admit  the  paviage  of  a  carriage, 
•add  by  varioos  windings  he  arrivea 
in  the  valley  of  Maglan,  which 
preaents  a  jtill  more  interesting 
rarieiy  of  objects^  aanongst  others 
the  cascade  of  Nant  d'Arpennaa 
and  many  other  infierior  one*,  which 
tnuihied  from  the  mountliinH,  and 
-increase  the  rapidity  of  the  Arvc 
Ahont  a  league  t>eyond  (he  fall 
d'Arpennas  is  an  excellent  view  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  crowned  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  perpetual  winter^ 
presents  one  of'  the  most  sublime, 
iiod  majesiic  ape(^.tacles,  which  it  is 
I  possible  to  conceive.  To  describe 
the  contrast  between  its  snowy 
summit,  and  the  cultivated  valley 
beneath,  so  as  to  convey  any  just 
idea  of  the  scene,  to  those  who 
have  not  tbemselvrs  seen  it,  would 
require  ail  the  de«criptive  , powers 
of  a  RadcliffeJ  We  arrived  n>  a 
latb.diooer  at  the  hotel  de  Mont 
Blanc*  at  St.  Martin,  which  is  a 
•  large  niggle  house  sitoated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  Irom  the  little 
town. of  Salenche,  ot^  which  I  do 
not  recollect  hauug  heard  any 
thing  remarkable,  except  that  the 
right'  jnf  bureership  may  be  pur-> 
eiiased  for  forty- five  hvrfs.  The 
windows  of  our  hotel  commanded 
a  ny^st  asiouisbiog  extent  of  moon-, 
tarn  *  scenery  du«rsiBed  l^  the 
winding  of  -the  ^rve  thniugh  a 
wr  II  cultivated  valley.  «  The  hotel 
was'  suflficiently  comfertaMe,  bot 
\l)ii  bill  was  extravagant  beyond  any 


precedent  in-  the-  onhaW  of  extor^ 
tion.  We  had  eccaaion  to  remoa* 
strote  with  oar  iiost  oa  the  tal^ect. 
and  onr  Frenoh  oompaniba  twened 
himself  so  nnieh  on  the  oecasioa* 
that  at  last  -we  anoeeeded  to  per- 
soading  the  landlord  to  make  a  ceo* 
siderable  reduction  in  his  charge*^ 
which  were  out  of  all  reaMV, 
making  every  allowaooiB  that  hk 
house  was  so  sitoated,  a4  not  to-be 
aooasstble  during  the  whole  year. 
We  were  afterwards  tok}  tl^it  be 
would  have*  considered  hfnoself 
amply  paid  byfcceivini^  the  half  of 
his  first  demand,  and  I  fobnd  it  is 
often  the  practice  to  «sk  of  the 
English  at  least  double  of  what  is 
chargf-d  to  traveHers  of  any  orber 
nation.  Appearances  were  so  mnf  k 
against  our  landlord;  that  one  niigkt 
say  to  him  in  the  woi^s  of  theepi- 
gram,  "  if  thou  art  lionest  thoa'rt 
a  wondrous  cheat." 

''  The  carriage  road  ends  at  9a* 
lenche ;  and  we/  therefore,  reacie 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  pro- 
ceed on  males«  and  sent  back  onr 
carriage  to  Geneva.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had- travelled  in  a  coon* 
try  only  accessible  on  foot  or  by 
mules,  and  r  cannot  bot  add  my 
testinu>ny  to  that  of  all  those  who 
have  ever  made  exeursioaa  into 
these  moontains,  respecting  the  verv 
Extraordinary  hnd  almost  incredible 
safety  with  ^hich  the  nrale  coo- 
vcys'  his  rider  over  tracH,  .whick 
were  any  one  to  see  suddenly,  coat- 
ing out  of  o  eiviliaeil  cbontiy^  lie 
would  think  ii  the.  height  of  Mir 
to  atteoipt  to  paas  e^km  oa.  foot. 
Tliere  arc,  however,  pkieea  w^moi^  h 
ia  expedient  to  dknb  fofooef^  self; 
bot  as  long  as*  one  recnaicfs  oo  tke 
back  of  the.mnlo^  it  i#  advisAle 
not  to.atiedspt  todirdci  his  tamw^ 
bot  to  aobmit  mt%  reaaoo  fo  tte 
time  t0  tke  ioatiiioc  df  tke  aoknal. 

Go 
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Oar  guides  asiored  me  that  tbay 
bad  never  known  a  single  iottance 
of  any  one't  baviog  bad  reason  to 
r^et  having  placed  ibts  con6dence 
in  theoi ;  and^  indeed^  it  is  by  bav- 
lag  the  command  of  bis  head  that 
the  mole  is  enal^Ted  to  carry  his 
rider  in  safety  .over  passes,  whioh 
one  is  often  afraid  to  recall  to  one*8 
memory.  Several  of  the  mules  in 
Savoy  are  handsome,  but  one  of  our 
partjf,  who  bad  crossed  ^be  Pyre- 
nean  mountains,  thought  the  Spa« 
nish  mules  were  much  more  so; 
tbe  (tfdinary  price  of  a  male  here, 
is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  Louis 
dOrs. 

•♦  Tl¥B  disrance  between  St.  Mar- 
tin and  Cliamouny,  is  little  more 
than  six  leagues,  but  from  the  ex<- 
treme  inequality  of  the  ground  and 
the  intricacy  of  the  paths,  occupied 
a  very  long  space  of  time  in  passing. 
We  still  coocinued  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  Arvc,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  some  writers, 
is  (relieved  to  have,  at  one  period, 
forrped  a  lake  between  the  nioun- 
tains  which  enoompass  this  valley:} 
a  conjecture  which  the  macsby  ap- 
pearance of  the  ground  seems  (o 
render  probable. 

^'  These  mountains  abound  with 
an  animal  which  Is  mostly  an  inba- 
bitatii'  of  the  Alps,  the  marmot, 
and. there  are  a  vast  abundance  of 
wild  strawberries.  The  rirer  is 
moat,  considerable  at  this  Rtason  of 
the  .yt'^r,  being  supplied  with  the 
meltings  of  the  snr)w  and  ice. 
About  two  hours  after  our  depar- 
ture ^from  St..  Merlin  we  passed 
over  t)ie  Pont  des  Chdvrcs,  which, 
from  the  extreme  sli^htnfss  of  its 
comtriiction,  seems  hardly  secure 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a 
goflt;  ,an4  it  is  rendered  more  for- 
mtdable  to  the.  nervous  traveller 
by  itf  vast  height  from  the  bed  of 
18J5.     . 


thp  rocky  torrent  ov^  which    i^ 
(Mttses. 

^  We  w«nt  a  littk  Way  out  of  ihb 
regular  track  to  see  the  beautifbl 
cascade  ofChede,  which  isbyM.    . 
Bourritc    ascertained  to   be  %\xij^ 
seven  feet  in  height.    A  number  of 
peasants  attended  us  from  a  cottage, 
where  we  left  our  mules,  and  one 
of  them  cariied  a  plank  to  serve  at 
a  bridge  over  a  neighboaring  stream, 
and  levied  toll  on  us  for  permissibft 
to  pass  over  it.     We  returned'  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
cottage,  and  paid,  as  we,  thooght, 
very,  liberally  for    the  trouble  the 
pea^iants  had  in  holding  the  molea 
during  that  short  time  $  bat  where 
expectations  are  unreasonable  it  is 
impossible  to  satisfy  them ;  and  that 
was  the  case  here.    One  old  wo- 
man, in  particular,  exclaimed  against 
us.     Slie  said,  *'  We  were  English, 
and  ought  to  give  gold.*'     Siich  is 
the  idea  entertained,  even  in  these 
secluded  mountains,  of  the  richea 
of  the  English,  that  a  sum,  which 
would  be  received  with  thanks  from 
the  travellers  of  alnK)st  any  other 
country,  would  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  complaint  if  given  by  an 
Englishman  ;    and  the  thoughtles 
profits  on  of  some  English  travellefs 
is  a  subject  of  regret  to  many  per- 
sons, who,  although  less  opulent, 
are  still  de^rous  of  visiting  foreign 
countries,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
continent,  in  general,  ^ceive  from 
..some  of  our  fellow  subjects  such  an 
idea  of  the  opulence  of  their  couii« 
try,   that  they  think  it  impossible 
to"  charge    all  who  come   tbenoe 
too  extravagantly. ^  We  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lake  of  Cbede,  which 
is  not  far  distant.    It  was  firki  dis- 
covered by  M.  Bourritt,  when  bijrit- 
ing  a  wolf  amongst  these  nioun- 
tains,  as  be  mentions  in  bis-itineraTy, 
which  contains  much  uscftU  infor- 
•  P  .    f  raation. 
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iBatidiW  and  w  a'  necetsaYy  apt>en« 
dage  to  thb  traveller  in  theae  wild 
diltrfoOk  Tbk  kke,  comideriiig 
Itai  Kmited  exteot,  ia  a  bandtotne 
oUect*  Here  ia  a  curioos  «|itooies  > 
otmmB  ivhich  givet  the  batnka  a 
lingular  appearance.  We  stopped 
to  bPcaitfeat,  as  well  ai  id  refresh 
•or  fenidef,  at  a  lUtle  cottage-Inn 
aeartbe*  tillage,  of  Senroy,  in  the 
imefabomrhiMxl  of  wfaicfa  are  tninea 
ef^ead.and  copper,  together  with 
mahy  large  buildings  and  fumac^fc 
for  the  preparation  of  the  or^.  We 
here  met  another  party  also  going 
to  Cbamoany.  They  had  preferred 
MivelUng  in  little  carnages  dr^iwn 
4iy  Chutes,  which  they  were  obi  tgi^d  to 
i^uit  continually,  by  the  uneven  na- 
ture of  the  road  ;  and  they  did  not 
•arrive  till  some  time  after  us«  We 
liere  fiinnd  that  one  of  orrrfariy 
t^as  monnted  on  the  mule  which 
^ad  lately  had  the  honour  of  carrj* 
SBg  the'£x*empress  Maria  Louisa^ 
wbo'pafkd  this  way  on  her  toor  to 
Chamouny.  She  ig  said  to  have 
aqvpeared  very  thonghtfui }  bat  the 

Eide^  praited  both  her  courage  tind 
rbdavQr. 

''  We  breakfasted  with  the  other 
travellers,  under  the  shade  of  an 
<ifehaFd,  near  the  inn;  and  the  re- 
•fnatwas  much  more  luxurious  than 
we  could  have  supposed  from  the 
subtle  appearance  of  the  place.  As 
adon  as  the  guides  informed  us  that 
they  were  ready  to  attend  us^  we 
«OD«tiniied  oor  journey  tb  Cba- 
-oiovny,  tnaking  another  little  de* 
lnnr  to  visit  the  glacier' des  Bos. 
mniM.  Here  we  were  astonished  at 
tBe  fliogular  appearance  which  was 
teKbiblted  by  a  vast  nuoiber  of  py- 
ramidi  and  towers  of  ice,  m^by  of 
Ifaeiiifurtvardft  of  tbo  Sset  in  h«ght« 
and  which  Teamioed  at  this  teason 
almoat  in  the  oentm  of  a  valley 
richly  etdtivated  and  weli  inhabited. 
Th5  definition  of  the  word  Racier 


basVii^efiriite  tostvemti  ^ 
I  sbail  theielbte  nitert  ibat  gll^&u  by 
the  teelebraied  iff.  de  Saoisilie,  an 
biB  Toor  ansoogsc  tbe  Alpa,  of 
wiiieh  he  trab  one  of  tbe  fine  Mnd 
aaOflit  able  eafilorets.  He  iaya, 
«<  The  ¥PorA  glacier  deslgnatas  any 
one  of  tbose  cevitiea^  nattlra^  or 
artfificial,  whieh  pteaerve  Che  i€e; 
or  ^tmtd  ft  from  the  rayt  of  tiie 
stm"  This  glacier  is*  otAj  tbirtt 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Cha- 
mouny or  tbe  priory,  where  we  aooa 
arrived.  The  valley  6f  CbanHMmy 
is  aboot  eighteen  Eogtisb  mifes  long, 
and  hardly  oee  in  bceadlh  .*  It  k  ai 
varied  a  scene  as  can  poasildybe 
imi^ined }  and-  no  where  can  the 
contrast  between  nature  in  Its  «M 
and  m  its  cultivated  state,  mAt  a 
more  forcible  itnpretsioii  ott  tfifc 
mind. 

"  Many  of  tlie  farms  hen  ^ft 
vrry  neat.  They  sow  the  grain  ht 
May,  and  reap  in  August. 

"  Wfr  remarked  several  smaB 
chapels  and  crosi^es  where  promiaO 
of  indulgence  for  thirty  dayt  are 
lield  oiTt  to  those  persons  who  dhall 
l^epeat  there  a  certain  traeaber  lif 
prayers.  One  of  thr^  ifliapek, 
more  spacious  than  tl^  rrrt,  was 
constructed  by  a  bishop  of  ^oa. 
The  village  of  Chamouny  is  bo* 
large,  but '  contains  actual  ex- 
tremely good  inns,  which,  since  tht 
Opening  of  the  continent,  have  bad 
their  full  shareof  English  travdlen, 
whose  names,  in  the  books  of  the 
h6tel  Where  we  lodged,  more^thao 
doubled  those  of  all  other  natiotis 
who  had  visited  the  various  grand 
scenes  with  which  tins  coontiy 
iA>ounds;  and  the  most  locrrti^ 
etnploymeot  here  is  that  of  a  guide. 
Stran^srs  ilns  often  much  fti^Msed 
bn  bythetti,  and  siioold"^ck<toe 
be  cardful  to  get  recommended  io 
fodi  as  wiH  ootidaot  tbem  ialMy  io 
all  that  if  carious.    We  Baet1i|Mirty 

who 


Pietl^  of  Ciam^uiiy  oii  i&ni  BhMi 
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i»bo  ImiI  incta-  deoeired  by  either 
tfa^  igooraoce  or*  latioMs  of  thcit 
guides  >  afHl  who»  we  foUod^  after 
spehdkig  (WO  or  three  dajg  in  exr 
pforfng  this  fleigilb^rhood^  bad 
aeea  bat  a  seaall  portion  of  what  is 
wefthy  of  atieotieo.  The  air  here 
is  of  a  very  wintry  temperatore. 
This,  hewevefi  is  not  astonifthing, 
when  we  consider  that  this  place 
is  9ituat0d  500  toises,  or  2^040  feet 
above  the*  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
3^168.  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea>  >at  ii>55«  f«et  beiow  the 
suininrt  of  Mont  Blanc. 

'  *'  Chamouny  is  the  chief  place  in 
•the  ciHDorane  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  a 
renaarfcably  hardy  and  intelligent 
peasantry.  I  was  infornoed  that 
the  Aostrians  oWiged  this  district  tt> 
fornish  100  cows,  a  vast  quantity 
of  cheese,  butter,  &:c.  &c. ;  but  the 
inhabitants  were  so  much  rejoiced 
at  being  released  ftom  the  Prencii 
yoke,  that  they  did  not  complain  of 
these  exactions.  As  far  as  1  could 
judge,  the  wish  of  tiie  young  men 
here  seems  to  be,  that  Savoy  should 
form  a  canton  of  Switzerland  \  but 
the  old  men,  who  formerly  lived 
nnder  the  government  uf  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  wish  for  the  restoration 
of  the  order'  of  things  to  which 
they  were  long  accustomed;  and  it 
B^ems  most  probable  that  the  king 
of  Sardinia  will  be  restored  to  that 
(Ktrt  of  this  ancietit  patrimony  of  His 
family  Which  has  not  been  ceded  to 
Frftoce.  The  Siivo^^ards  complain 
of  this  division  of  thci'r^  country. 
The  •part  assigned  to  France  is  the 
most  valuable  district,  and  forms 
above  a  third  of  the  duchy :  in  it  is 
(iti&ted  its  ancient  capital,  Ghani- 
beiy.  It  is,  however,  not  probable 
that  tiie  wishes  of  the  Savoyards 
•wlUbecQlMuhed  as  to  Chesepoititt, 
wMdi  Vdl  be  deteriainod  by  the 


Allied  poweiv  on  th6  groaMs  elf  poft 
Ikital  eitpedien<7. 

''  I  also  mftde  iaqaifiet  conoeili^ 
iiig  the  stote  of  ttestion  in  Savvfi 
and  fbnndi  that  under  France  the 
inhabitants  were  .  obliged,  to -pajf 
tnore  than  three  timet  the  aunt 
whieh  they  hUd  paid  to  :8atdtDia. 
The  imposca  were  here  the  aame  9$ 
in  the  rest  of  France,  no  diatUMlioil 
having  .been  made  between^  tbts 
nnottniainoos  eountry  and  the  other 
more  productive  d^rtifients,  Doora 
and  windows  are  amongst  tli6 
articles  taxed,  and  the  ttamp^dtide^ 
are  very  heavy. 

<^  Having  refresiiedoonelveasnil* 
ciently  to  encounter  fresh  diiHctil* 
ties,  we  determined  to  visit  Moo^ 
tanverti  and  the  Mer  de  Oiace,  tw«f 
of  the  most  distinguished  objects  of 
curiosity  which  this  place  boasti  of. 
Having  provided  ourselves  with 
guides  and  mules>  we  «^  ont  a«* 
cordingty  %  ami,  after  quiddy  pasl« 
ing  the  n.irrow  valley,  befgan  4d 
ascend  motuitains  which  aboond 
with  chamois,  and  winch,  by  tliail^ 
height  and  irregularity^  seemed  to 
render  our  arrival  on  their  smnnn^t 
an  event  not  speedily  to  be  expected* 
We  had  mote  reason  than  tnn  lo 
be  astonished  at  the  extniordifiary 
security  with  which  otir  mules  cttf* 
ried  us  up  such  abrupt  ascents, 
which  in  many  places  more  cesaiq- 
bled  a  flight  of  steps,  hewn  roughlr 
in  a  rock,  than  a  practicable  rood, 
and  there  were  in  many  peaces 
hardly  any  marks  to  shew  which 
was  the  preferable  way. 

*'  After  a  continual  ascent  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours,  we 
were  advised  to  send  b^ck  our  mvles 
to  wait  our  return  in  the  valley, 
and  to  continue  our  way  on  foot, 
which  we  did  accordiogl/j  ^^utig 
provided  with  long  sticks,  poiuted 
wii&-iroD,  to  assist  na  in  eHmbing 
Pi  the 
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t)»  tcoiaioder  of  tbe  ascent.  ^Oar 
arrival  on  tbe  tumQiitainpiy  repaid 
oa  for  the  toil  which  it  bad  cost 
.tia :  tbe  view  is  not  to  be  dcacfjbed  % 
—^before  us  lajr  tbe  Mer  de  Glace 
(sea^if  ioe)  e&tending  to  tbe  length 
•of  fbor  leagues,  aod  being  about 
three  quarters  <^  a  league  iu  width  s 
.which  is  one  of  the  ount  sublime 
apcjctades  in  uature.— -Around  us 
wefe  mountains  much  mon^  elevated 
than  those  which  cost  us  so  much 
trouble  in  ascending,  which  ton- 
aistiog  of  granite,  dispersed  in  the 

•  niost  majestic  forms,  and  being  the 
perprtual  abode  of  frosts,  storms, 
aod  tempests,  Jeave  a  most  awful 
impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  im- 
possible to  behold  these  stupcndutis 

i  scenes  without,  in  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  '  ascribing  unto  the 
Lord  worship  and  power.* 

''  iUthough  we  had  ascendeii  not 
less  than  3000  feet,  yet,  to  our  as- 

•  tonishment,  Mont  Blanc  appeared 
oearly  as  elevated  as  when  we 
▼iewed  it  from*  the  valley.  It  is 
Unquestionably  the  highest  moun- 
tlitn  in  the  three  old  quarters  of 
the  world  (being  exceeded  in  height 
ooiy  by  the  Andes)  ;  and  I  shall 

.  insert  here  tbe  oaltulations  of  its 
elevation,  and  of  that  of  some  other 
mpon  tains: 

English  fe<^t. 

Chimboraco,  the  highest 
of  the  Cordilleras  -    -   20,608 

M^t  Blatic,  above  the 

level  of  the  Mcditerra-  , 

nean,  according  to  Sip 

6.  Shttckburgb     -     -  15,66a 

Dit^o,  according  to  M. 

deLuc*    -    -    -    -  15,3024 

Mount  Caucasus      -    -   15,000 

Ettia,  according  to  M.  de 

SausBorc    -    .    •    -   10,700 

Teoeri^ .    •    .    -    -  10,954 

''.The  higheit  mountaio  in  Scot- 


land is  Ben-Nevis»  4,3^7  feet  la 
Wales,.  Soowaon,  3,555.  lo  Eng- 
land^ Ingleborougb,  3,200  feet. 
In  Ireland,  Croagh  Patrick,  2,666. 
"  Mont  Blanc  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  amongst  tbe  other 
mountains  (of  which  Moot  finet,  ^f 
.9984  fb^t  in  height,  approaches  the 
nearest  to.  it)  when  >een  on  this 
side,  by  the  astonishing  altitude  to 
which  it  rises,  and  by  the  vast  body 
of  snow  with  which  its  top  and 
sides  are  covered  to  ibe  perpendi- 
cular height  of  above  4000  leet, 
without  the  intervention  of  viy 
rock,  to  takeoff  from  that  extnaoie 
whiteness  that  gives  name  to  this 
.mountain,  uniting  in  the  circular 
form  of  its  summit  all  the  majesty 
that  can  possibly  be  im^ioed.  We 
partook  of  some  refireshment  in  an 
apartment  on  the  summit  of  Mon- 
tanvert,  which  the.  extreme  cold  of 
the  atnioftphere  rendered  very  ac- 
ceptable. Hnving  enrolled  oor 
names  in  a  book  kept  here  lor  that 
purpose,  which  abounds  with  the 
praises  of  all  travellers  who  have 
viewed  these  scrnes,  we  descendrd 
to  tbe  Mer  de  Glace,  which  is  ap- 
pnjpriately  so  named,  from  the 
striking  .  lescmblance  which  iis 
broken  mabsrs  of  ice  bear  to  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  and  the  resem- 
blance is  still  further  heightened  by 
tbe  blue  appearance  which  tbe  nu- 
merous cavities  piesent  to  the  e>e. 
—We  walked  a  little  way  qd  this 
frozen  ocean,  tbe  better  to  cootnn- 
plate  its  vast  extent,  as  w^laa  to 
have  it  ill  our  power  to  boaat  of 
having  walked  on  a  mass  of  ice  im 
the  month  of  August.  The  depth 
of  the  ice  is  calculated  to  be  finom 
three  to  jour  hundred  feet,  and  the 
solemnity  of  this  scene  of  deaola- 
tion  is  increased  by  the  sound  of 
several  torrents  tumbliQ|;  from  the 
surrooadiug  rocks.    We  ^dn  le- 

tnraed 
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tmned  to  tbe  sammit  of  Montan- 
tert,  and  were  dgain  lost  in  asto- 
nishment at  tbe  scene ;  which  did 
not  fail  to  recall  to  my  recollection 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Pope,  in  bis 
on  criticism : 


S6  plras'd  at  firti  the  low'HnK  A\ps  we  try. 
Mount  o'er  Cht  vales,  and  teem  to  trcsd  tbe  iky, 
Tb'  eternul  »iic»wt  appear  already  pa<t, 
And  th«  first  clouitt  and  tnoantains  aecm  the  lati. 
But,  tboac  an^in'd,  «f«  tremble  fo  rarTey 
The  growing  laboiirt  of  tbe  Irngihcn'd  way, 
'til*  tricreafinf  pro«pert  tirea  our  wand'ring  eyes, 
HUla  peep  o'er  hiili,  and  Al^  on  Alpi  arite. 

"  Having  sufficiently  contem- 
plated the  view,  we  began  to  think 
of  returning  to  the  valley^  which 
pfesented  a  most  enlivening  ap]>ear- 
ance  after  the  chaos  we  bad  left. 
The  descent  was  much  easier  than 
the  ascent,  and  we  were  not  long 
before  me  met  our  mules,  and  re- 
tamed  to  our  inn  in  great  prospe- 
rity, although  we  had,  most  of  us, 
occasional  falls  during  so  difficult  a 
progfess. 

"  We  had  great  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  our  expeditioo,  and 
^vere  most  fortunate  in  the  clear- 
ness of  tbe  day,  without  which  our 
labour  would  have  been  lost.  The 
vaUey  is,  of  course,  much  more 
mild  in  its  atmosphere  than  the 
mountain^  but  the  weather  was  au- 
tumnal, and  a  fire  was  quite  indis- 
pensable to  our  comfort.  There 
are  no  less  than  five  glaciers  in  this 
valley,  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  forests  and  by  cultivated 
lands,  and-  this  intermixture  pre- 
sents an  appearance  which^  from  its 
singularity,  cannot  fail  to  astonish 
the  beholder.     These  glaciers  all 


lie  at  the  foot  of  that  vast  chain  of 
mountains,  which  suf^ly  the  sources 
of  many  of  the  greatest  rivers  in 
Europe.  I  observed  that  tbe  moun* 
tains  in  this  vicinity  were  the  first 
I  had  seen  enlivened  by  the  mia- 
ture  of  tbe  larch  with  the  fir,  which 
produces  a  very  pleasing  efiect,  and 
continues  afterwards  to  be  often 
seen .  The  vast  quantities  of  Alpine' 
strawberries  that  every  where. 
abound  on  these  mountains,  fa^ve 
a  most  excellent  flavoui^,  and  num- 
bers of  children  employed  in  ga- 
thering them  find  ready  sale  amon^ 
the  numerous  strangers,  attracted  by 
the  wonders  of  the  neighbourhooa, 
These  Alps  possess  great  attractions 
for  the  botanist,  who  is  surrounded 
by  saxifrage,  rhododendrons,  and  a 
variety  of  other  plants,  which  he 
must  highly  value,  but'  which  I 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  science  to  distinguish,  particu- 
larly. Nor  would  the  mineralogist 
find  fewer  attractions  in  the  rooks 
tbemsrlves,  than  the  botanist  in 
the  plants  which  they  jproduce. 
We  did  not  witness  any  of  those 
avalanches  which  are  said  to  fall  so 
frequently  from  the  mountains^  and 
of  the  dreadful  effects  of  which 
such  interesting  statements  have 
been  published.  The  whole  of  this 
valley,  however,  appears  to  be  con- 
tinually threatened,  by  the' enor 
mous  masses  which  hang  over  it, 
and  seem  to  need  the  application  of 
but  a  trifiing  force,  to  move  them 
from  situations,  to  which  they  are 
to  all  appearance  so  slightly  ^U 
tached." 
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IDufPtiFYioir  Of  Tsp  NtaruBftUiipt.} 
[From  the  taioe.^ 


f  A  LtHOUGHlbeprctentpo- 
.  jHL  pulttioD  of  ihc  Netherlands 
}>ean  np  proportioa  to  that  which 
}i  formerly  ipaint^ined,  yet  it  is  still 
▼erjr  cQDsider^ble,  ^d  expei^is  that 
q(  any  country  in  £urope>  Holland 
IMily  excepted  j  being  252  persons 
to  each  square  paUei  The  decfeasp 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
these  provinces  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
boted  to  the  religioqs  perseputipos 

Jbich  compelled  thousands  pf  in? 
istrioos  families  to-emi|jrate. 
**  This  depopulation  is  very  per? 
peptible  in  many  of  the  cities  1 
fmed  through*  vbich  are  capable 
^f  containing  double  their  pres^n^ 
nuosber  of  inhabitants,  ao4  it  no* 
where  more  striking  than  at  Lou- 
yain»  where  the  present  populatiop 
^oes  not  exceed  25»ooo,  and  where 
formerly  there  were  4X)oo  m^nafac- 
tpries  of  cloth*  whiph  supported 
l5»ooo  labourers.  This  city  is  sik- 
foonded  with  an  ancient  wall  of 
brick*  whiph,  as  well  as  itsnumeroiu 
towerSf  presents  a  half  rujnefl  ap- 

Carance.  M^ny  of  the  publip 
ilntingf  of  Louyain  indicate  its 
""  Iprmrr  ppoleace.  The  towpbousp 
is  Gonsidrred  as  a  model  of  Gothip 
ilfchiiecture,  apd  the  cathedral  of 
8L  Pf-ter  is  a  stately  building.  The 
portal  of  the  Collegium  Falconis 
prasepts  a  itpeciipen  of  Grepian  ar- 
chitecture, which  is  much  admired 
,  fprits  simpMcity.  The  IJnivcrsity 
of  Louvain  wiis  formerly  of  great 
celebrity,  and  no  person  could  exer- 
pise  9jpy  public  authority  in  the  Au- 


strian Netherlands,  without  baring 
graduated  here.  This  regulation, 
however  beneficially  intended,  only 
produped  the  effect  of  raising  exr 
tremely  the  expencc  of  the  di&rect 
diplomas,  without  being  attended 
with  any  advantage,  except  to  the 
funds  of  the  university.  In  the 
presc)it  unsettled  state  of  the  Ne- 
therlaods,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  seats  c/f  learning  shoakl  be 
as  much  frequented,  as  they  proba- 
bly will  be  when  their  new  sovereign 
shall  have  had  leisure  to  torn  hl^ 
attention  to  the  importanr  snbjcct 
of  public  edupalipn  -,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  regulations  he  Las  pro* 
mulgated,  pn  other  matters  i^  ge- 
nei^  interest  (particularly  that 
which  enforces  the  more  solemn  ob* 
sprvation  of  Sunday)  leaves  little 
room  to  doubt  that  this  point  wilt, 
in  its  turn,  be  doly  and  sucoessfoUy 
Uttended'  to.  Those  who  have  re- 
sided at  Louvain  have  observed, 
that  its  inhabitaoa  are  in  genenl 
more  polite  than  in  most  of  the 
tomrns  in  these  proviocesi  but  wj 
stay  was  pos  safficiently  long  to 
enable  me  to  Iprm  any  opinion  on 
the  sntgect.  Tbe  manners  of  tbe 
people  dp  pot  seeni  to  sse  yerj  dis- 
similar  from  those  of  the  t^iench, 
butxKhcrs  thin|L  they  papst  reaemble 
the  Dutch.  In  ^cf,  the  Nether- 
landers  have  no  veiy  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics, but  partake,  in  many 
respects,  of  those  which  distinguish 
the  varioQS  nations  from  whom  they 
^e    dpscended.     lliey  have  been 
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aiuch  and  often  abused  by  various 
^itcrR,.  who  have  attribiUed  to 
tb^ni  the  faults  of  almost  all  the 
U9tioos  of  £urqpe,  without  allour. 
ij3g  tliat  they  possess  auy  of  the 
good  qualities  by  which  those  faults 
are  palJiated  in  the  oilier  natious. 
Tboae,  however,  who  are  of  a  can- 
di4  dispo»itiou  will  not  feel  incjiued 
to  ^s^ent  to  the  truth  of  statemeuts 
so  evidently  dictated  by  enmity  or 
spleen.  But  whilst  1  would  not 
bsty^  the  Flemish  considen-d  as  a 
OQcnpound  of  all  that  is  exceptional 
Ue  in  the-  human  character,  I  do 
not  consider  them  as  meriting  any 
parttcuJar  praise;  nor  can  I  vin- 
ilicate  them  from  the  charge  of 
dishonesty,  which  has  been  so  often 
alleged  against  them.     In  general 

00  the  gontinent,  where  the  Eng-^ 
Uab  are  the  subjects  of  extortion, 
the  fraud  is  considered  as  trivial, 
pnA  the  French  often  boast  in  con- 
venation  bow  John  Ball. is  pillaged 
at  Paris.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
Flemish  character,  it  is  allowed  by 
all  that  they  follow  the  French  cus- 
toms in  their  domestic  arrangement, 
but  are  in  general  more  cleanly. 
Tbeir  kitchens  are  kept  very  neat, 
and  the  cooking  apparatus  is  ranged 
in  order  round  the  stove,  which,  in 
m^ny  of  the  kitchens  that  I  saw  in 
tlie  small  inns,  projects  considerably 
into  the  room.  * 

/'Many  of  the  inhabitsnts  of 
these  provinces  are  below  the  nitddle 
size ;  they  are  extremely  intelligent 
and  active,  and  in  general  civil  to 
strangers.    Before  I  quit  Louvain, 

1  nitist  not  omit  to  notice  that  it  is 
faoKw^s  for  its  beer,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  1  have  tasted  on  the 
CQOlinent.  The  number  of  brew-  • 
CfieB  is  said  to  exceed  twenty,  and 
the  consumption  is  astonislungly 
great  in  the  neighbourhood,  besides 
#  Qoasiderable  export  trade. 


"  I  continued  my  jovirney*  tia 
Brussels  along  ap  exceUeat  tqacU 
the  centre  of  which  was  pav^  ai^ 
from  the  natuje  of  the  soil^  it  5fou)4 
be  otherwise  iiiipassable  in  wioi^r* 
The  roads  in  this  country  rua^.for 
niany  miles  together,  in  9  stca'igh^ 
line  between  rows  of  trees;  and  I 
must  confess  I  thought  it  very  nn^ 
interesting  to  travel  through.  Tbfl 
flatue.'is  of  its  surface  is  but  rareljr 
interrupted  by  any  epinenqei  which 
atfords  a  prospect  cnlcuUted  t9  ' 
make  any  impressriop  on  the  mM^ 
There  are  many  neat  villagen,  •ai)4 
occasionally  one  sees  country  aoatft 
decorated  in  that  formal  style  of 
gardening  which  was  originaUy  in^ 
trbduccd  from  this  country  into 
England,  but  which  has  there  Jong 
since  yielded  to  a  xpore  natum 
taste.  The  farming  leems  very 
neatly  managed  j  the  numerous 
canals,  althoogl>  they  add  notUag 
to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  are  m 
great  iitility  to  th^  &rfpef|  ^aiHl 
travelling  in  very  cheap  in  the  bcfllH 
which  pais  between  ^tbe  chief 
towns* 

*'  It  woold  requlvei  sceoery  like 
that  of  the  Bhine,  tainduceme  to 
adopt  this  conveyance;  but  nadnj 
of  these  canals  pass  between  bankf 
which  exclude  all  view  of  the  iu»r 
rounding  country.  I  found  tba 
Netheflanders  generally  ifnpatieait 
to  be  relieved  from  the  great  mttti» 
tary  expences  incident  to  their  prG» 
sent  situation.  There  -is,  I  think, 
little  reason  to  doubt,'  that  whta 
some  of  the  existing  taxes  cin  Ka 
removed,  the  Orange  faoiity  will^ 
become  popular.  The  stamp  duliss 
are  varjp  heavy ;  there  are  land  aa4 
house  taxes,  and  a  personal  tax.  ^It 
is  to  ba  expected,  that  the  peqdf 
should  wish  for  a  diminntMn  ef 
jlieir  bi^rdens,  but  L^e  is  thepnlj 
place  I  have  visited  in  the  countries 
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lafelf  reUnquished  hj  France, 
ivhere  the  separation  seems  to  be 
generally  regretted.  I  fpand  that 
the  Prussian  government  was  bj 
no  means  popular  on  the  left  bank 
pf  the  Rhine^  and  that  an  union 
ttrith  either  Austria  or  Bavaria,  was 
much  wished  for  in  those  provinces, 
whose  future  destiny  remains  to  b^ 
decided  at  the  congress  pf  Vienna. 
**  Having  met  with  but  few  Eng- 
lish travellers  since  I  had  quitted 
Switzerland,  I  was  much  struck  on 
entering  Brussels  with  the  vast 
numbers  of  my  fellow  subjects, 
moving  in  all  directions.  Tlie  gar- 
rison was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  English  troops,  so  that  I  felt 
here  quite  at  home.  I  found  that 
there  was  an  English  theatre,  as 
well  as  a  French  one,  and  that 
halts,  and  entertainments  of  all  dc- 
acriptions,  ^  TAngJaise,  were  in 
abundance.  Indeed  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  differed  little  in  appear- 
anoe  froin  an  English  watering 
place. 

"  Brussels  is  a  city  of  great  ex- 
tent,   built    partlyvon    the    river 
Senne  (natuially   a   very  inconsi- 
derate stream,  but  which,   being 
fofroed  here  into  a  canal,  becomes 
of  much  advantage),  and  partly  on 
a  hill,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  rich  and  fertile  plain  by. 
which-  it  is  surrounded;  much. of 
which    resembles    a   vast    kitchen 
garden.     It  is,  like  Lonvain,  sur- 
roundeil  hy  a  ruined  wall  of  brifrk, 
as  formcrty'all  the  towns  6i  Flan- 
ders were  fortified.     This  was  the 
capital  .of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and   latitly  thp  cjiicf  place  of  the 
French  departmrnt  of  the  Dyle:  it 
-  will^  p-sbaWy,  ntw  become,  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  ref»idence  of 
its  new  sovereign,  whose  i^ons  are 
.  at  present  amongst  its  inl)abitaniB. 


The  inhabitants  of  Brussels  are 
calculated  at  701O00,  and  its  envi- 
rons give  the  traveller  an  idea  of  ita 
importance,  as  they  h^ve  an  appear- 
ance of  much  traffic  and.  are  deco^ 
rated  with  many  villas  which  an- 
nounce the  opulence,  but  not  al- 
ways the  good  taste  of  their  owners. 
The  city  is,  in  general,  irregularly 
built,  and  the  lower  part  does  not 
deserve  commendation'*;  bat  the 
place  royale  is  fine:  the  park  is 
surrounded  by  many  handsome  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  by  a  number ^^ 
private  houses,  which  would  orna- 
ment any  capital  in  Europe.  The 
park  is  of  ponsiderable  extent,  and 
forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  Its 
avenues  are  kept  in  excellent  otdcr ; 
they  abound  with  statues  and  other 
formal  decorations,  which  are,  bow* 
ever,  more  admissible  in  a  city  pro- 
menade than  in  the  retirement  of 
the  country.  A  fountain  here  was 
celebrated  by  Peter  the  Great's 
having  fallen  into  itj  as  that  oio- 
narch,  like  (Jalo,  was  said, 

'*  Ssepe  mero  caluisse  virtus.** 

**  His  virtue  oft  vith  wine  to  warm.** 

The  circumstance  was  recorded 
by  the  following  inscription  :  - 

'VPetru^  Alexowitz,  Czar  Mocco- 
vae,  magnus  dux,  margini  hujus 
fontis  insidiens,  illius  aquam  uo- 
biiitavit  libato  vino  horik  post  me- 
ridiam  terii^,  die  16  Aprilis, 
1717."  ^ 

"That  renowned  Genptal  P.  A., 
Czar  of  Moscovy,  having  poarcd 
forth  ample  libations  of  wioe, 
whilst  sitting  oh  the  brink  of  this 
fountain  fell  into,  and  ennobled 
its  watrrs  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of 
April,  ^717.'* 
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'*  The  towQ-I)ouse  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  public 
buildings  at  Brussels,  although  it  is 
sithated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
town,  its  steeple  rising  to  the  height 
of  364  feet ;  it  is  a  very  fine  piece . 
of  Gothic  architecture.  The  eques- 
trian statue,  noticrd  by  M.  Dutens, 
as  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
bouse  in  the  square  before  the  town- 
hotise  has  disappeared ;  the  horse 
and  his  rider  having  been  removed 
to  a  more  suitable  situation.  The 
church  of  St.  Gudule  presents  a 
Venerable  'and  interesting  appear- 
ance ;  it  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings, and  windows  of  stained  glaiss. 
There  are  many  ancient  tombs  of 
the  old  dukfs  of  Brabant.  The 
church  of  St.  James  is  also  worthy 
of  notice,  and  its  fumade  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  is  an  elegant  and 
uniform  piece  of  architecture,  which 
dofs  honour  to  the  taste  of  the 
builder. 

*'  Brussels  contains  many  fine 
collections  of  paintings,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  enumerate  j  but  I 
was  much  pleased  with  some  pic- 
tures of  M,  Danoots,  to  whom  I 
had  a  letter.  They  are  not  very 
nomerous,  but  are  undoubted  ori- 
ginals of  S.  Rosa,  Teniers,  Rem- 
brandt, Mytens,  and  of  J.  Bassano, 
who  is  remarkable  for  having  at* 
tained  a  greater  age  (82)  than  most 
of  the  great  painters,  he  has  ac- 
cordingly left  behind  him  a  greater 
number  of  pictures  than  almost 
any  other  master.  He  is  said  to 
l>ave  expressed  great  regret  en  his 
death- be«l,  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  quit  the  world  at  thp  moment 
when  he  had  begun  to  make  some 
little  progress  in  hi^art.  A  shorter 
iifc  than  Bassano's,  is,  hdwever, 
KufFicient  to  establish  the  rej^utation 
^  of  an  artist.  Raphael  died  in  his 
37th  yeafi  but  public  opinion  has 


plated  him  at  the  bead  of  liis  art 
for  general  proficiency. 

*•  There  are  several  excellent 
hotels  in  Bru<isels  which  command 
a  view  of  the  park.  1  was  at  on^ 
of  these,  the  hotel  ife  Bellevue,  and 
found  the  hour  of  the  table  d'hote 
had  been  changed  to  accommodate 
the  English,  to  four  o'clock,  at  least 
two  hours  later  than  the  usual  time ; 
but  as  the  company  consisted  al- 
ways entirely  of  English  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  they  should  fix  the 
hour.  The  dinner  here  more  re- 
sembled an  English  one  than  any  1 
had  hitherto  seen  on  the  continent; 
and  reminded  me  of  the  public 
tables  at  Cheltenham. 

Brussels  was  some  months  since 
»  very  cheap  residence,  but  I  have 
been  ^assured,  that  the  price*  of 
most  articles  have  more  than  doubled 
since  our  troops  first  arrived  here. 
Living  at  an  hotel  here  is  nearly  as 
expensive  as  in  London  ;  but  no 
doiibt  there  is  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  expences  of  a  family  who 
are  recommended  to  honest  trades- 
people. There  are  still  a  number 
of  good  houses  to  be  let,  notwith- 
standing the  great  influx  of  Eng- 
lish, many  of  whom  have  engaged 
houses  for  four  or  five  years,  00 
terms  which  seem  very  reasonable 
to  those  accustomed  to  the  London 
prices. 

"  The  c6uutry  round  Brussels 
presents  severnl  excursions  which 
would  probably  have  better  an- 
swered my  ex'pectations  had  the 
weather  been  more  ^vourable.  The 
Abbey  of  Jurourin,  was  a  country 
seat  of  the  princes  of  the  AustriaD 
family,  and  was  formerly  faiuous 
for  its  menagerie.  The  forest  of 
Sogne  is  of  great  extent  j  and  its 
numerous  avenues,  which  now  had 
a  sombre  appearance,  are,  no  doubt^ 
in  summer^  much  frequented  by 
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tbB  mbfbitaa(s  of  Brusseli.  TbU 
forest  was  the  property  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany^  and  is  said  to 
P4ve  produced  an  annual  revenue 
Qf  ope  million  of  florins. 

"  I'he  prisoOx  or  house  of  cor- 
Ifction,  at  Vilvorde,  is  worthy  of 
gttention,  from  the  excellent  raan- 
per  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
Those  who  wit»h  for  the  iotioduc- 
tionof  some  improvements  into  our 
wqrkkottses^  might  surely  derive 
ipany  tiseful  hints  from  the  manner 
ID  which  similar  estayishments  are 
conducted  abroad ;  and  ahboiigh  I 
oave  never  thought  much  on  the 
ftflbject,  yet  I  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mark the.  cleanliness,  regularity, 
9X)d  industry^  which  prevailed  here 
;iad  in  another  place  of  the  samp 
kind  near  Berne. 

"  Brussels  is  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage from  the  ancient  ramparts 
which  surround  it.  I  went  entirely  ' 
round  the  city  in  about  two  hours, 
and  afterwards  attended  divine  ser- 
vice^ which  was  performed  in  Eng- 
lish, to  a  congregation  which  prov^ 
the  great  number  of  English  now 
ijere.  "^here  are  at  present  but  few 
very  strongfly  fortified  cities. in  Bel- 
gium, compared  with  the  vast  num- 
ber which  it  formerly  contained, 
^he  pe&'iod  is  past,  when,  after  the 
ablest  engineers  had  eiierted  iheir 
utmost  skill  in  the  construction  of 
fbrlifications  around  its  cities,  ge- 
nerals, not  less  distinguished,  com- 
mended for  the  honour  of  reducing 
tjiein.  Amongst  numberless  other 
instances,  the  siege  of  Ostend  sufH- 
ciently  attests  how  successful  the 
eoginecrs  iiave  been  in  rendering 
those  places  strong ;  and  also  bears 
9mp\e  testimony  to  the  perseverance 
pf  the  cooomanders  who  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  them.  Ambrotie 
2>ioola  entered  Ostond  in  1604, 
ter  a  siege  of  above  three  yeais> 


diu-ing    whTcb   tb#   ^esie|;ed  lost 

50,000  and  the  besiegers,  80,000 
ipen.  The  siege  ^nd  captuse  of 
Valencienqes  might  also  be  ad- 
duced, if  testimony  were  uantini^ 
of  the  «eal  and  bravery  of  British 
armies  and  commanders.  But  how- 
ever justly  these  sieges  are  cele-> 
brated  in  modern  times,  the  anti- 
quarian who  contends  for  the  su- 
premacy of  past  ages  over  the  pre- 
sent, will  not  fail  to  instance  the 
siege  of  Troy  and  the  exploits  of 
AcbiJIes.  and  Agamemnon,  as  a 
more  distinguished  instance  of  per- 
severance than  any  to  be  met  with 
in  these  degenerate  days,* and  if  he 
should  meet  with  some  sceptic  who 
insists  that  the  heroes  of  Honler 
owe  their  existence  only  to  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  although 
he  can  assent  to  no  such  hypothesis, 
ycv  he  will  also  instance  the  siege  of 
Azcnus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Egyi^ 
which  Psamroeticus,  medttatixig  ex- 
tensive conquests,  and.  thinking  It 
beneath  him  to  leave  so  strong  a 
fortress  unsubdued*  is  related  to 
have  spent  29  years  of  his  reign  ia 
reducing. 

''  As  I  was  desirous  of  visiting 
Antwerp  and  Ghent>  and  as  the 
period  allotted  for  my  tour  was 
drawing  to  a  close  (a  circumstance 
which  the  advanced  season  of  the 
year  gave  me  but  little  reason  to 
regret)  I  left  Brussels,  enveloped  in 
a  fog,  whicii  might  remind  the 
Etiglish  fashionables  of  those  so 
prevalent  in  London  daring  the 
gloomy  season  of  November,  and 
proceeded  to  Malioes,  14  piiles  dis- 
tant, fornoerly  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  3elgiumj  but  now  like  toe 
many  other  once,  celebrated  places 
in  that  country,  afibrdipg  a  melan- 
choly contrast  to  its  former  spleil- 
doiir,  and  proving  that  in  the  vi- 
cissitude pf  |dl  fu))lupfuj  affairs, 
*  ciiips. 
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gitkty  a*  wett  as  tfaeiir  inhabkantii 
arv  Kibject  to  dcc^. 

laoB  imdigneniar  mortalta  corpon  sotvi 
CflNnmas  ezempiis  oppida  pon<  mori. 

**  Here  are  several  manolacto- 
net  of  excdlent  lace  and  many 
krewertet,  but  the  beer  is  considered 
as  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Lou* 
vain.  ^Tbe.  houses  are  spacioos, 
and  exhibit  siogolar  specimens  of 
apcient  taste;  the  roofs  rise  to  a 
great  height  and  ternoinate  in  a 
•harp  point.  Their  walls  are  gene- 
rally  of  an  excessive  whiteness* 
The  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  highly 
fiaished^  and  rises  to  a  vast  height. 
Tliere  '•  being  little  to  detain  tot 
here,  Malinrs  being  more  remark- 
able for  what  it  once  was,  than  for 
what  it  now  is,  I  continued  my  way 
Co  Antwerp  along  an  excellent 
paved  road,  lined  by  avenues  of 
trees,  which  are  often  to  cut  (the 
Dutch  differing  from  the  Minor- 
quins,  who  never  prune  a  tree,  sayr 
iof,  that  nature  knows  best  bow 
it  should  groMT)  as  not  to  be  at  all 
oraaroental,  and  in  rane  places 
cannot  be  said  to*  afford  either 
'*  from  storms  a  shelter^  or  from 
beat  a  shade.*'  in  that  state>  how- 
ever unnatural,  they  answer  the 
intention  of  their  planters,  by  mark- 
ing the  course  of  the  road  in  the 
'  snowy  season,  without  excluding 
the  air  from  it  in  the  wet  weather 
prevalent  in  autumn. 

**  Antwerp  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  of  Europe,  and 
although  its  present  situation  is  far 
from  comparable  with  its  former 
celebrity,  yet  it  has  revived  greatly 
of  late  years ;  and  the  events  which 
have  restored  to  these  provinces 
their  independence,  will,  no  doubt, 
fill  with  tJie  vessel$  of  all  trading 
pationa   thgap  dqc)Ls   whiph  yytve 


cooatratted  by  the  Frepcb  9a«ern«i 
noent  at  aoeh  incredible  txjpukcc, 
and  vitb  f«r  different  views  than 
the  encouragement  of  cominarcial 
speculations,  llie  eanab  by  which 
these  docks  -  comiminicate  with 
Bruges  and  Ostend,  that  the  tmrf 
of  Napoleon  might  run  no  risks  bf 
passing  on  tlie  high  sess,  are  vast 
works,  which  roost  have  coat  enor* 
mous  suBM  of  money.  The  Schaid* 
is  here  about  half  the  width  of  tha 
I'haroes  at  Westminster  $  but  Anir 
werp  is  above  fifty  nailes  from  it| 
month.  Its  depth  is  very  onnsU 
d'erable ;  and  such  was  at  one  pe* 
riod  the  cooanoerce  of  Antwcap, 
that  not  lets  than  2500  vessels  an* 
nually  entered  its  port.  The  pro* 
sent  population  of  this  city  is  stated 
at  60,000.  There  are  manuAcr 
tures  of  laoe,  silk,  chocolate,  and 
extensive  establishments  lor  refining 
sugars.  The  export  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  fruitful  district  which 
surrounds  the  city  is  very  comU 
derable.  Nothing  proves-,  more 
•tRongiy  the  riches  of  these  pro* 
vinces,  than  the  short  period  in 
which  they  recover  the  evits  of  a 
compaign  5  and  it  was  t^eir  fertikity 
in  grain  which  principally  ren- 
dered them  of  such  importance  to 
the  French  government.  During 
the  late  scarcity  in  France,  the  crops 
succeeded  tolerably  well  here  1  and 
Buonaparte  obliged  the  inhabitants 
of  Belgium  to  supply  France  'at  a 
price  which  he  fixed  himself,  and 
by  which  they  lost  considerably. 

"  There  are  many  buildings  at 
Antwerp,  which  are  justly  admired 
for  their  magnificence,  particularty 
the  cathedral,  which,  like  many 
other  churches  here,  was  decorated 
by  the  pencil  of  Rubens  The 
tower  of  the  cathedral  is  a  rich 
specimen  of  Gothic.  The  general 
efifect  of  this  building  is  lessened  b^ 
a  number 
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a  Bomber  of  mean  booses  -which 
tarrooDd  it.  The  church  of  St. 
Alidr6  contains  a  monament  to  the 
memoiy  of  Maiy  queen  of  Scot- 
land. The  town- house  is  a  large  . 
boildings  its  fiigade  is  250  feet  in 
leoglh,  and  is  composed  of  all  the 
orders  of  architecture.  Many  of 
the  8t;reets  at  Antwerp  are  tolerably 
well  built.  I  was  informed  *  that 
*  many  individuals  have  good  coUec- 
ttORS  of  paintings^  by  the  chief 
pmAters  which  this  country  has 
produced.  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
through  Flanders  without  being 
itrock  with  the  exactness  with  which 
its  painters  have  represented  the  face 
of  their  country^  and  the  persons  of 
its  inhabitants.  Antwerp,  on  the 
whole,  has  a  tolerably  cheerful  ap« 
pearande.  The  promenade  of  Peni- 
piere  is  pleasant;  and  much  fre- 
quented by  the  citizens. 

'*  The  country  between  Antwerp 
and  Gand>  presents,  like  the  rest  of 
naoders,  a  level  surface,  highly 
cultivated,  traversed  by  excellelit 
roads,  running  in  straight  lines 
from  one  town  to  another.  I  must, 
however,  own  that  I  have  seldom 
traversed  a  more  uninteresting 
country.    But  as  -the  reign  of  a 


prince,  which  laffbrds  tba  fewest 
incidents  for  the  commemoratioo 
of  the  historian,  is  thought  to  be 
often  the  most  fortunate  for  the  is- 
teiesls  of  his  subjects,  so  a  coon* 
try,  M'hich  is  passed  over  in  silcDOc 
by  the  tourist,  as  devoid  of  those 
natural  beauties  which  fix  bis  at* 
tention,  often  contains  the  most 
land  susceptible  of  cnltivation, 
which  best  repays  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman,  and  is  ti)C  most 
valuable  to  the  possessor.  Many  of 
the  Flemish  inns  are  very  neat; 
but  the  traveller  who  has  recently  • 
quitted  Germany,  is  struck  with 
their  inferiority  in  point  of  deco- 
ration (although,  perhaps,  in  no 
other  respect)  to  those  of  that 
countr)',  which  abound  with  gild- 
ing, trophies,  and  armorial  bear- 
ings, to  invite  the  stranger,  who 
here  has  a  less  shewy  intimation  of 
the  entertainment  he  seeks  for. 
The  peasants  here  commonly  wear 
wooden  shoes;  and  they  who  do 
not  consider  how  powerful  is  the 
force  01  custom,  are  surprised  how 
they  contrive  to  walk  so  well,  in 
such  awkward  and  clumiy  aaa* 
chines.'* 
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CI*ASSICAL  AND  POLfTE  CRITICISM. 


SiTB    OP  THB  OhACLB   9F  'DoDOM^* 

[From  Dr.  Holland's  Travels,] 


^«' rnpHE  question  regarding  the 
\  situation  of  Dodona^  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Greek  oracles, 
has  generally  been  connected,  more 
or  le»s  directly,  >^ith  the  country 
surrounding  loannina  j  and  various 
travellers  and  scholars  have  exer- 
cised themselveH  in  conjectures  on 
this  subject,  interesting  doubtless 
from  itii  relation  to.  Grecian  history. 
''  Almost  all  the  authors  of  an- 
tiquity, from  Hesiod  dtid  Homer 
down  to  much  later  writers,  refer 
to  the  temple,  the  oracle  and  the 
woods  of  Dodona  3  and  this  refer- 
ence Is  generally  in  terms  which 
express  the  opinion  entertained  of 
the  peculiar  antiquity  and  sanctity 
of  the  place.  Aristotle  mentions 
the  deluge,  of  which  a  distinct  tra- 
dition prevailed  in  every  age  of 
Greece,  as  having  occiHred  parti- 
cularly in  the  country  about  Do- 
dona and  the  river  Achelous ;  and 
in  the  same  passage  he  speaks  of 
Jtbis  region  as  the  ancient  Hellas, 
innabited  by  the  Selloi,  and  by 
those  who  were  then  called  Graeci, 
buc  now  Hellenes.  Our  learned 
couDtrynoan^  Bryant,  ha*^  sought  to 


explain  tlie  histories  of  the  deluge 
and  of  Deucalk)n»  as  they  stand 
connected  in  ancient  writings  with 
the  situation  and  oracular  fame  of 
Dodona,  by  supposing  that  the 
Ai*kite  worship,  originating  in  the 
scriptural  record  of  the  flood,  was 
first  brought  to  this  place  from  ■ 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  formed  the 
foundation  of  its  mysteries,  and  of 
the  future  sanctity  of  tlie  spot.  For 
this  opinion  he  derives  arguments 
from  Herodotus,  who  gives  the 
story  of  two  female  priests,  re* 
presented  •  allegorically  .  as  black 
doves,  that!  were  carried  siwav  from 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes ; 
one  of  whom  was  transported  ipto 
Libya,  while  the  other  came  to 
Dodona,  where  she  established  the 
oracle  and  tbe^  worship  of  Jupiter. 
In  n-ferehce  to  this  origin,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  priests  of^the  temple 
of  Dodona  continued  to  be  called 
Peleiades  or  doves  y  and  under  this 
metaphorical  character,  (derived,  as 
Bryant  conceives,  from  the  tradition 
of  the  Ark  and  doves  of  Noah,) 
they  are  alluded  to  by  various  wri^* 
crs  of  antiquity,  TTheir  oracular 
•  '  -  '  responses 
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retponiet  were  held  in  great  vene- 
ration tbrongbout  Greece,  and  it 
may  eanly  be  conceived  that  the 
comparative  remotenew  of  the  ora- 
cle, its  situation  in  a  inoantalnons 
region,  aorrodnded  hj  forests,  and 
the  fountain  of  fire  in  its  vicinity, 
woald  afford  many  circumstances 
deeply  and  peculiarly  impressive  to 
the  feelings  of  a  superstitious  age. 
We   do  not  possess  many  details 

/  respecting  the  temple  of  Jupitisr  at 
this  place ;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that  it  was  large  and  splendid,  and 
enriched  by  numerous  votive  offer- 
ings. 

"  The  modern  inquiry  respecting 
the  situation  of  Dodona  has  been 
perplexed,  by  the  different  position 
assigiied  to  it  in  ancient  authors ; 
some  placing  the  seat  of  thc'bracle 
in  Thesprotia,  others  in  Molossia '-, 
others  again  in. the  district  of  Cba- 
onia.  This  diderence  is  explained 
hy  constdcrtng^  the  irregularity  and 
freqtient  cbE^nge  in  the  divisions  of 
!Epims>  parUculariy  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  border  on  the  chain  of 
'Pindus.  Strabo  himself  informs  us, 
thftt  Podona,  which  by  the  more 
ancient  writers  was  placed  in  Tbes- 
protia,  was  afterwards  Considered 
as  in  the  country  of  the  Molbssi ; 
and  thelimitfrof  Chaoni^.were  too 
vagoehr  ascertained,  to    render  it 

'  surprising  that  this  region  also 
ihoofil  be  mentioned  as  the  seat  of 
the  oracle.  The  speculations  of 
modem  travellers  have  in  general 
fixed  iu  situation  in  the  country 
to  the  north  of  loannina  $  and  by  a 
gifie  of  research,  perhaps  more  mi- 
|)ute  than  reasonable,  any  large  as- 
semblage of  osTks  in  this  district 
has  been  interpreted  into  a  vestige 
of  the  ancient  fcvest  of  Dodona. 
'86r^£ttii,  an  Italian  traveller  who 
visited  Joanaioa,  speaks  of  Oodona 
as  one  or  two  days*  joomey  north 


of  the  city ;  but  in  so  loose  and 
uncertain  a  way,  as  to  afford  no 
weight  to  his  opinion.  M.  Barbie 
du  Socage  has  fixed  the  sitoatioa 
of  the  oracle  at  Protopapas,  a  vU« 
Jage  at  some  distance  to  tlie  north 
of  the  lake  of  loannii^a ;  and  M. 
Pouqueville  appears  to  entertain  the 
sanie  general  idea.  1  confess  that 
these  opinions  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  confirmed  by  any  evidence ; 
nor  can  I  regard  as  more  accnrata 
that  of  a  literary  Greek,  who  placea 
Dodon;i  in  the  country  to  the  east 
of  loannina,  and  north  of  the  river 
Kalama.  A  careful  reference  to  all 
the  passages  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  has  led 
me  to  believe,  that  its  real  sitiiadoq 
was  to  the  south  or  south*east  oif 
loannina, jind  underneath  the  great 
mountain^  of  Tzumerka.  This 
mountain,  the  position  of  which 
has  already  been  referred  to,  I  con^ 
sider  to  have  been  the  Tomaros  of 
antiquity  5  below  which,  accnrding 
to  Strabo,  stood  the  temple  of  Do- 
dona. I  have  not  myself  been  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  l)ctween 
the  river  of  Arta  and  the  Aspropo- 
tami,  the  ancient  Achelons :  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
remains  in  this  district  which  could 
be  Interpreted  as  the  vestiges  of  the 
oracle.  Perhaps  indeed,  the  evi- 
dence of  Strabo,  Poly  bins,  and  Dion 
Cassius  may  suffice  to  prove,  that 
little,  if  any  thing,  can  now  remain 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona. 
Nevertheless,  I  consider  it  probaUe 
that  the  situation  might  yet  be  as- 
certained :  and  I  should  .  recom- 
mend, as  one  object  in  directii^ 
the  research,  the  fountain  of  fiie, 
which  gave  sanctify  to  the  seat  of 
the  oracle.  A  succreding  part  ^ 
my  narrative  will  shew  that  ainuhir 
phenomena  of  naturk  comin  e  ip 
existence^  while  the  wondcn  of  aft, 
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which  were  employed  to  consecrate 
them  to  the  veneration  of  tt^e  an- 
cient world,  have  long  since  been 
consigned  to  oblivion  and  decay. 

The  circam9tan<^  of  Dodona  be- 
ing successively  included  by  the 
ancients  in  Tbesprotia  and  Molos- 
s\a,  pbints  oat  its  situation  near  the 
common  boundary  of  these  two  re- 
gfon^,  which  we  know  to  have 
-been  in  the  vtciuity  of  the  Arae« 
tbcii;  peiliapt  at  one  lime  actuaUy 
IWmed  by  this  river.  The  passage 
of  Homer,  (Iliad,  ii.  74^.) 
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tnttf  be  oontidered  as  a  further 
proof  of  iti  position  in  or  near  the 
valey  of  the  Araetbas,  if,  as  apf)eflrs 
most  probable,  the  Perraebri  inha- 
bited the  upper  >part  of  tbi:i  valley. 
Aristotle,  in  a  passage  already 
qadird,  describes  the  ancient  Hel- 
las, Bs"  that  region  which  is  about 
Dodooa  and  the  Acbetons  :"  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  with  pro- 
bability that  Dodona  was  on  the 
cistern  pida  of  the  Afaethus,  and 
between  that  river  and  the  Ache- 
lous.  .The  situation  of  the  great 
and  remarlcable  mountain  of  T2u- 
jxierka  in  this  particular  district  is 
a  further  confirmation  of  the  opi- 
nidh,  as  pointing  out  the  ancient 
ToiDaru9»  underneath  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  stood  the  teni- 
plei ,  and  around  the  roots  of  which 
were  a  hundred  fountains.  (Plin. 
Hirt.  Kat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.)  The 
apijthettof  ^t;rp^cf/xffpo;  and  Mvvmog 
wdiieh  Homer  and  .^Ischylus  seve- 
rrriiy  apply  toDodona,  (ProraiVinct. 
V*  8jo.)  tboQgh  certainly  applicable 


to  many  other  parts  of  Epirosj  yat 
unquestionably  well  accord  with 
the  situation  just  pointed  out.  He- 
siod  indeed  has  described  Hell  pia, 
in  the  et,trchia  part  t}f  which  be 
aays  Dodona  was  built,  aa  a  dis- 
trict of  wdXuXcM^  1}^  f uXaifuvy ;  and 
ApoUodorus  has  spoken  of  the 
mai^shes  surrounding  the  teiiiplej 
but  perhafa  nectber  of  thoK'nte* 
scripiiooa,  admittiog  them  to  bd 
minutely  aocuratf,  are  amKcaWa' 
to  •  the  character  of  the  vaUloa  'fa ' 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Epiiiir. 
I  cannot  venture  to  seek  a  Airthar 
testiiDonyin  the  foitsts  which  ara 
now  so  luxuriant  la  (he.vaUey  af 
the  river  Arta»  heii^  iTwaca  hoar 
little  value  such  an  argumeDtwaaU 
have,  after  a  lapse  of  more  •thao 
twenty  ages  from  the  periodjof  4l» 
ancient  Dodona.  , 

*'  On  the  whole  thenj  tho^ 
without  the  evidence  'pf  actual  ob« 
servatiou,  1  am. disposed  to  beNeva; 
that  Dodona  was  situated  in  the 
country,  between  the  river  of  Arta 
and  the  Aspropotami,  and  under-- 
neatli  the  mountain  of  Tzomerka. 
I  would  nbt  give  this  opinion  .With 
perfect  conhdence^  hot  1  oerteiniy 
think  it  'more  )>robable  than  the 
other  situations  which  have  h6ta 
assighed'tb  the ofacle.  -x 

''  The  editoirs  of. the  FrcBch -Stra- 
bo (tom.  iii.  p.  r.16.  It 70  seen  to 
agree  with  the  SuidasmentionecTby 
Sirabo,  and  with  otte  of  ihecam- 
mentators  upon'  Uotaier>  in  thinking 
that  there  w<i8  a  Dodona  on  Thet- 
saly  as  well  as  oife  in  Epirua.  Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  proved^  it  d«es 
not  interfere  with  the  question  t«- 
specting  the  situation- of  the  JatMr. 
See  the  Commientary  of  Eustat^ins 
on^the  second  book^f  (lie  Iliad.  T 
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^  XTITE  left  Zetton  on  the mofn- 
VV  ing  of  the  a3d,  directing 
'oor  coane  towards  the  pass  of 
Tbermopyle,  which  formed  the 
prlocipal  object  of  the  day's  jour- 
ney. Tnvetning  the  brofid  twampy 
plains  which  form  the  ralley  of  tb^ 
Spercfaias  or  Helieda,  we  crossed 
this  rtver  by  a  good  bridge  of  mo- 
daro  ooDstroction  i  at  00  great  dis- 
tance, probably,  from  the  site  of 
the  ancieot  town  of  Aotycria.  ^  The 
stream  of  the  Helleda  is  inferior  in 
size  to  that  of  the  Salympria  at  La- 
riisa,  though  at  thb  time  much 
swelled  by  the  rains  which  had 
Mien  incessantly  for  some  days  past. 
It  enters  I  he  bay  three  or  four  miles 
before  ihe  bridge,  flowing  entirely 
throogh  morasses,  and  divided  into 
different  channels,  so  as  to  corres- 
pond well  with  the  description  Pau- 
santas  gives  of  ^his  point  of  its 
course.  U  appears  certain,  howe- 
ver, that  since  th6  time  of  Hero- 
dotus the  alluvial  depositions  of  the 
Snerchitis  have  encroached  a>nsi- 
derably  on  the  bay,  so  that  this  ri- 
ver now  enters  the  sea  much  lower 
down  than  at  the  period  when 
Thermopylie  was  signalized  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Persians.  From  the 
iowoess  of  the  level  it  is  probable 
that  some  saline  impregnation  may 
be  g^ven  to  these  marshy  plaids, 
rendering  tbejn  more  gratieful '  as 
pasture  to  the  nuroeroiis  hetds  of 
cattle  which  feed  on  their  surfiice. 

.^  We  now  entered  opon  that 
narrow  portion  of  the  plain  which 


which  lies  to  the  sooth  of  the  Hel-> 
leda,  intervening  between  this  rWer 
and  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  C£ca. 
It  was  in  this  district,  which  had 
the  name  of  Trachina,  that  the  vast 
army  of  Xeraes  was  eocam}ied, 
while  the  passage  of  TbermopylK 
wasdif^puted  with  him  by  the  Ore* 
cian  army.  Lookingover  the  giound, 
and  recollecting  the  estikiate  whicli 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  number  of 
the  Persians,  it  is  diffictilt  not  to 
beHeve  from  this  observation  akMie, 
that  the  historian  has  greatly  exag- 
gerated their  amouiK,  unless  indeed 
we  suppose  that  a  large  portioo  of 
the  army  was  left  on  the  nortbem 
side  of  the  Sperchins,  or  that  rite 
multitude  exterided  far.  to  the  wc&t 
up  the  valley  of  the  river.  Prestrnt- 
iog,  what  is  probable  fpom  the  aea« 
son  of  the  year,  that  there  bad  beesi 
a  long  continaance.of  dry  weather, 
we  may  believe  tliat  much  of  the 
i^arshy  ground  at  the  mouth  of  tbo 
Spcfcbiua  was  qipable  of  bearing 
the  march  or  encampment  oi  an 
army;  but  with  all  these  allow- 
ances, a  presumption  still  ariars 
from  the  appearance  of  the  grouad 
against  tlie  accuracy  of  the  histori- 
an's statement. 

'<  Fiifmi  theliridge  over  the  river, 
we  proSeeded  in  a  soath-aast  diree- 
tton  towards  Thermopyla,  havia^ 
on  our  right-hand  the  Trachioian 
cliflsof  (£ta,  which  rise  above  into, 
the  lofty  summits  anciently  caUerf' 
Kallidromos  and  Tichius,  impend- 
iiig  over  the  pass.    We  were  made 
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aware  of  our  approach  to  this  me- 
momble  spot,  as  well  by  the  con« 
tracting  interval  between  the  cliffii 
and  the  sea,  as  by  the  columns  of 
vapour  rising  from  the  hot  springs, 
which  have  given  origin  to  the 
name  of  the  strait.  We  hasiened  ra- 
pidly towards  these  springs,  which 
arc  scarcely  two  miles  distant  from 
the  bridge.  We  observed  immedi- 
ately before  ^s  the  sacred  eminence 
of  Antheia,  whprc  the  council  of 
die  Amphictyons  was  first  assem- 
bled ;  and  in  the  contracted  pass  in 
M'hich  we  now  stood,  saw  the  ob- 
stacle that  prevented  the  Persians 
from  bursting  at  once  into  Greece, 
— thai  produeed  the  bailie  and  the 
glory  of  Thermopylae. 

/'  The  lapse  of  2300  years  has 
Indeed  made  certain  changes  in  the 
character  of  this  spot  j  yet,  never- 
theless, its  more  remarkable  fea- 
tures still  remain  to  attest  the  inte- 
grity of  history,  and  the  valour  of 
those  who  here  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  their  country.  The  ira- 
veUer  must  not,  it  is  true,  expect  to 
see  the  waves  washing  against  the 
narrow  road  which  winds  under  the 
rocks  of  CEca.  A  low  swampy 
plain,  or  what,  when  I  saw  it, 
might  well  be  termed  .a  morass, 
every  where  intervenes  between  the 
cliffs  and  the  seas  and  the  alluvial 
depMitions  of  the  Spcrchius  appear 
to  have  been  greatest  on  this  side 
the  bay^  the  river  now  flowing  for 
some  distance  opposite  and  parallel - 
to  the  pass,  before  it  loses  itself  in 
the  sea.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, a  morass  formed  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  pass  even  in  its 
narrowest  part ;  and  it  appears,  from 
bis  account,  that  the  Phocians 
had  artificially  increased  this, 
by  allowing  the  water  from  the 
1^5 


hot  springs  to  spread  itself  ofv: 
thesurfiice  with  a  view  of  rendering 
the  passage  yet  more  impractical 
to  their  restless  neighbours,  tba 
Thessalians.  From  the  description 
of  lat^  events  by  Llvy  and  Panss- 
uias,  it  is  probable,  that  before  that  . 
time  this  swampy  plain  had  ck* 
tended  itself  and  become  more 
nearly  resembling  its  present  state. 

"  The  hot  springs  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
topography  of  the  place ;  the  same 
in  situation,  the  same  probably  in 
their  phenomena,  as  they  were  at 
the  remote  period  of  time  whep 
Leonidas   fought    in    the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae.    These  springs  issue 
at  four  or  five  different  places  at  the    , 
base  of  the  cliifs,  and  from  their 
locality,  as  well  from  the  general 
outline  of  the  pass,  it  becomes  easy 
to  trace  other  positions  which  are 
iraportapt  in  the  history  of  the  spot. 
The  small    plain    of  Anthela,  in 
front  of  the  springs,  and  interven- 
ing between  two  contractions  of  the 
pass,  is  still  an  obvious  feature  ^  and 
equally  so,   the  eminence    already 
mentioned  adjoining  to  Antbela,  on 
which,  in  a  temple   dedicated  to 
Ceres,  the  meetings  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council  were  held,  long 
before  their  establishment  at  Del- 
phi.   At  a  short  distance  from  this 
spot  we  noticed  the  broken  frag- 
ments  of   a    wall    traversing   the 
marsh  near  the  foot  of  ihe  cliffs — 
an  interesting  feature,  inasmuch  as 
these  remains  indicate  the  site  of 
the    wall  originally,  built  by   the 
Phocians,  to  oppose  the  incursions 
of  the  Thessalians ;  afterwards  re- 
paired by  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion  ;  at  a  later  pe- 
riod renewed  and  strengthened  bv 
Antiochus,  when  defending  hin^s^f 
in    the  Pass  against  the  ilomantf } 

Q  and,    ' 
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and,  last  of  all,  rcslorcd  by  Justi- 
nian when  that  monarch   was  la- 
'bonring  to  secure  the  tottering  em- 
pire by  fbrtresscs  and  walls.    This 
point  is  the  most  important  in  the 
topography  and  history  of  Thermo- 
]^he.    It   may  be    considered   as 
forming  the  noithern  entrance  to 
the  strait/ and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  that  part  where  the  passage  h 
most  oontracted  by  the  projection 
of  the  rocks  towards  the  sea.    It 
^oald  be  ditficuU  to  compare  toge- 
ther ancient  and  modern  dtmen- 
atons,  where  on  one  side  the  Pass 
gradually  declines  into  ah  impervi- 
OQS  morass;  but  it  jnust  be  con« 
fessed,  that  there  is*' now  noplace 
vhereit  will  only  admit  a  single 
ciiariot  to^pass  at  a  time,  unless  we 
suppose  that  Herodotus   meant  to 
allude  merely  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  road  or  track  which  eren  yet  is 
in  many  places  extremely  limited 
by- the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
under  the  cliffs.     Livy,  speaking  of 
this  as  a  militaiy  passage,  states  its 
breadth  at  sixty  paces.     I  visited 
Thermopylae  during  the  wet  season, 
•nd  after  a  continuance  'of  heavy 
rains  for  several  days,  and  there- ' 
fore  my  observation  does  not  ap- 
^ly  to  the  general  character  of  the 
apot,  but  I  can  venture  to  assert, 
that  when  I  was  there,  the  distance 
between  the  rocks  and  the  more 
impassable  part  of  the  morass  did 
not  in  some   places  exceed  three 
hundred  feet.    On  the  whole,  the 
changes  at  this  spot  appear  to  be 
lefs  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  situation, 
and  the  length  of  time  that  belongs 
to  the  history  of  the  place. 

The  Trachinian  cliffs,  or  those 

which  overhang  the  Pass,  may  be 

from  four  to  six  hondred  feet  in 

'  height  at  this  point,  but  they  de- 


cline iti  elevation  towards  the  sooth. 
The  rock  is  entirely  an  ash-coloured 
lime-stone»  and  presents  externally 
a  rude  and  broken  surface  of  rocky 
masses,  with  the  wild  olive,  the 
prickly  oak,  and  other  shrubs  grow- 
ing in  the  intervals  betwixt  them. 
At  some  distance  to  the  north -west 
of  the  hot-springs,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Pass,  there  is  a 
break  in  the  cliffs,  forming  the  steep 
and  rugged  valley  of  a  stream  which 
descends  from  the  mountains.  From 
the  description  of  Herodotus,  tbete 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  this 
stream  is  the  Asopus,  and  the  open- 
ing in  the  inountains  that  called 
Anopaea.  The  ruins  of  an  anciciit 
Greek  fortress  are  seen  upon  a  sum- 
mit of  rock  overhang^ing  this  place, 
probably  one  of  those  castles  men- 
tioned by  LiVy  in  his  description  of 
the  P^ss. 

"  Tn  diTS  part  of  Themopyrse, 
(for  the  whole  length  of  the  Pass 
may  be  considered  to  exceed  five 
teiles,)  those  events  occurred  which 
have  given  a  lasting  celebrity  to  the 
spot.  At  the  time  when  Xerxes 
advanced  with  his  army  to  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  strait,  the 
Greeks  were  stationed  within  the 
wall,  and  between  this  barrier  ao4 
Antbela,  the  Spartans  alone,  nndrr 
Leonidas,  placing  themselves  in 
front  of  the  wall.  It  was  here  that 
the  Persian  horsemen  sent  forward 
by  Xerxes  saw  these  men  oocopied 
in  combing  their  hair,  or  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises  of  thdr  cooa- 
try  \  and  it  was  in  this  singuUo'  po- 
sition that  the  two  armies  re- 
mained for  four  days  in  expec- 
tation of  the  event.  The  oooibat, 
which  coinmenced  on  the  fifth, 
and  continued  during  this  and  the 
following  dar,  took  place  on  the 
same  ipc^  of  ground ;  the  Greeks 
adtandng 
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advancing  bqrond  their  wall  k>  meet 
the  Persians  in  the  most  contracted 
part  of  the  Pass.  It  is  needless  to 
speak  minutely  of  the  events  which 
are  so  amply  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus and  Plutarch,  and  so  well  known 
to  all  who  feel  interest  in  the  re- 
cord of  former  times.  The  Greeks 
perceiving  themselves  circumvented 
by  the  path  over  the  mountains, 
which  Ephialtes  discovered  to  the 
Persian  king,  retired  from  the  Pass, 
leaving  only  Leonidas  with  his 
Spartans  and  the  Thespians  to  sa- 
crifice themselves  for  their  country. 
The  scene  of  combat  was  still  the 
same,  except  that  now  having  the 
certainty  of  death,  Leonidas  car- 
ried his  companions  forward  be* 
yond  the  wall  and  the  contracted 
part  of  the  Pass,  and,  as  Diodorus 
relates,  even  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  Persian  camp.  Here  the  Spar- 
tan king  fell ;  his  body  was  the 
object  of  glorious  but  destructive 
.contention  to  the  Greeks  surviving 
him,  who  seeing  at  length  the  Per- 
aians-  advancing  in  their  rear  re- 
tired through  the  entrenchments  of 
the  ^z\\,  and  posted  themselves  on 
ibe  eaunence  of  Anthela  already 
described.  The  combat  now  spee- 
dily came  to  a  close,  but  not  be- 
fore every  Spartan  had  perished  on 
the  spot.  The  inscrit^ed  memorials 
which  Greece  erected  here  to  com- 
memorate theiir  devotion  to  their 
country  have  now  disappeared,  but 
the  natural  features  of  Thermopylae 
remain  and  form  a  still  more  inte- 
resting record  of  the  event. 

"This  Pass  was  a  second  time 
lUastrated  by  the  bravery  of  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  of  the 
Athenians,  in  defending  themselves 
agahist  the  numerous  army  of  Gauls, 
under  Brennus,  when  these  barba- 
rians wer&  seeking  to  penetrate  into 


the  interior  of  Greece.  A  third 
tlmeThermopylae  was  the  scene  of 
of  battle,  between  the  Romans  and 
the  army  of  Antiochus  \  tjie  latter 
statiobed  in  the  place  of  the  Greeks 
within  tlie  pass,  and  behind  the 
Pbocian  wallf  (be  Rooians  undet 
their  consul  Acilius,  attacking  them 
from  the  position  once  occupied  by 
Xerxes  and  the  Persians.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  (hatpin  each  of 
these  instances,  the  event  was 
brought  about  bv  the  same  means 
as  in  the  Persian  mvasion ;  the  dis-  . 
covery  to  Brennus  of  a  path  through 
the  mountains,  obliged  the  Greeks 
to  retreat,  to  prevent  their  being 
surrounded;  and  Antiochus  was 
compelled  to  fly  with  precipitation 
and  loss,  on  seeing  the  heights  " 
above  the  Pass  occupied  by  Roman 
soldiers,  who  under  the  command 
of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  had  been  se- 
cretly sent  round  to  seize  these  po-^ 
sitions.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
the  army  of  the  Huns  advanced  to 
Thermopylae,  and  discovered  the 
path  over  the  mountains.  When  the 
Sultan  Bajazet  entered  Greece,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, thece  appears  to  have  beeti 
little  need  of  these  artifices  to  force 
a  way  through  Thermopylae}  a 
Greek  bishop,  it  is  said,  conduct- 
ing the  Mahommedan  conquerors 
through  the  pass,  to  enslave  the  li- 
berties of  his  country. 

"  The  mountain  route,  by  which 
the  defences  of  Thermopylae' hava 
thus  been  rendered  vain,  cannot,  | 
believe,  be  considered  as  a  single 
path  ;  but  probably  includes  two  or 
three  tracks  over  the  rocks  above 
the  Pass,  which  are  described  by 
ancient  writers.  There  perhaps  may 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the  actual  one 
by  which  Ephialtes  conducted  the 
Persiars;  but  the  general  outline 
Q  a  of 
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of  the  route,  and  its  importance  to 
ihe  issue  of  the  contest,  are  obvious 
on  the  first  inspection  of  the  spot. 

**  I  examined  with .  some  atten* 
tfon  the  hot  springs  of  Thermopj- 
Iflb.  The  water  breaks  out  in  difiv- 
rent  places  at  tlie  foot  of  the  rocks ; 
but  two  spots  are  more  jeroarkable 
than  the  rest,  frx>m  its  appearing  in 
greater  quantity,  and  forming  small 
baaon^  at  its  source.  These  basons 
are  lobrusted  round  with  depositions 
from  the  springs  )  and  similar  de- 
positions cover  a  large  extent  of 
iur&ce,  over  which  the  water  flows 
towards  the  marshes.  I  brought 
away  some  specimens  of  this  in* 
crustation,  which  is  composed  of 
carbonate  oi  lime,  and  does  not 
appear  to  contain  any  sensible  quan- 
tity of  any  other  earthy  substance. 
In  approaching  the  springs,  the 
smell  of  sulphurated  hydrogen  is 
very  perceptible.  The  water  is  ex- 
tremely plear,  but  hard  and  dis- 
tinctly saline  to  the  taste.  It  comes 
from  various  openings  iri  the  rock, 
or  in  the  basons  which  the  springs 
have  formed;  at  the  mouth  of  these 
fissures  I  found  the  temperature  to 
be  pretty  uniformly  103*  or  104® 
Fahrenheit.  J  From  two  of  the 
ftpringfr  tl>e  water  is  collected  toge- 
ther, forming  a  considerable  stream, 
which  after  turning  the  wheel  of  a 
intll  erected  within  the  Pass^  is  dis« 
}>ersed  over  the  tnarshes  below. 

''  Half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 

Siill,  the  Pa99  is  again  contracted 
y  some  rugged  eminences  to  the 


left  of  the  road,  iuterventng  be- 
tween  the  cliffs  and  the  sea  ;  vbksb 
eminences,  as  well  as  the  clifiii,  are 
^covered  with  shrubs  and  brush- 
wood, giving  a  wild,  yet  ^ctaresqne 
character  to  the  scenery.  On  the 
highest  of  them  stands  a  Derveni, 
or  guard  house,  in  which  there  are 
a  few  Albanian  soldiers,  ttaticmed 
here  for  the  security  of  the  Fasa. 
Beyond  this  spot,  there  is  a  tdmn* 
lus,  which  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  spot  where  the 
Greeks  who  fell  at  Tfaermopyl^ 
were  buried  by  their  coontrymttai* 
The  Pass  still  continues  towards 
the  South,  in  some  places  eztrome- 
ly  contracted  by  the  approach  of 
the  sea,  till  beyond  the  village  of 
Mola,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Alpenus,  it  expands  out  into  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  shores,  which 
line  the  Eubccan  strait. 

"  We  were  singularly  unfortu- 
nate in  the  day,  .when  we  surveyed 
Thermopylae.  From  the  time  we 
crossed  the  ETellada,  the  rain  UXHtk 
torrents  upon  us,  and  the  boriaon 
was  so  thick,  that  we  were  unable 
to  see  the  opposite'coast  of  Eubocfi, ' 
or  even  the  summits  of  the  diflb 
immediately  above  us»  The  state 
of  the  weather  prevented  an  exa- 
mination of  the  Pass,  as  minute  as 
1  could  have  desired  to  make.  In 
any  other  spot,  it  might  have  re- 
pressed all  .feeling  connected  with 
the  memory  of  former  evenfis'i  but 
it  was  impossible  that  thia  ahoald 
happen  in  the  Pass  of  ThetmopylaB." 
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{From  the  Same.] 


«  rpHOUGH  it  was  a  part  of  our 
J  projected  day's  journey  to 
pass  the  Vale  of  Tcmjic,  yet  we 
w«re  compelled  to  set  out  under 
the  obscurity  of  a  sniall  rain ;  con- 
soling ourselves  with  the  possibility 
that  we  might  be  more  foifuoate  in 
returning  towards  Larissa.  From 
the  heights  of  Ampbilochia  we  de- 
scended slowly  in  the  valley,  reach- 
ing the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
it  enten  the  deep  ravine,  which 
conducts  it  towards  the  sea.  Look- 
ing generally  at  the  narrowness  and 
abruptness  of  this  mountain-chan- 
nel, and  contrasting  it  with  the 
coarse  of  the' Peneus,  through  the 
plains  of  Thessa]y>  the  imagination 
instantly  recurs  to  the  tradition, 
that  these  plains  were  once  covered 
with  wateo  for  which  some  con- 
Tulsions  of  nature  bad  subsequently 
opened  this  narrow  passage.  The 
term  vale,  in  our  language,  is  usual- 
ly employed  to  describe  scenery,  in 
which  the  predominant 'features  are 
breadth,  beauty,  and  repose.  The 
reader  has  already  perceived  that 
the  term  b  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  scenery  at  this  spot  *,  and  that 
the  phrase  of  Vale  of  Tempo  is 
one  that  depends  on  poetic  fiction, 
ignorantly  selecting  the  materials  of 
descriptive  allusion,  and  conveying 
an  innocent  error  to  the  imBgina- 
tion  of  the  modern  reader.  The 
real  character  of  Terape,  though  it 
perhaps  be  less  beautiful,  yet  pos- 
sesses more  of  magnificence  than  is 
implied  in  the  epithet  glv^n  to  it. 
Tlie  features  of  nature  arc  often 


best  described  by  comparison ;  and 
to  those  who  have  visited  St.  Vin- 
cent's  Rocks  below  Bristol,  I  can- 
not convey  a  more  sufficient  idea 
of  Tempe,  than  by  saying  that  its 
scenery  resembles,  though  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  that  ot  tho  for- 
mer place.  The  Pcnens  indeed,  as 
it  flows  through  the  valley,  is\ 
not  greatly  wider  than  the  Avon  }' 
and  the  channel  between  the  cliffs 
is  equally  contracted  in  its  <tim«in- 
stons;  but  these  cliffs  themselves 
are  much  loftier  and  more^recipi- 
tous  $  and  project  their  vast  masses 
of  rock  with  still  more  extraordl* 
nary  abrupmess  over  the  hollow 
oeneath. 

'*  The  length  of  this  remarkably 
gulph  from  west  to  east  is  nearly 
five  miles ;  its  direction  in  this  dfo- 
tance  varying  but  little  firom  a 
straight  line.  Its  breadth  is  varied 
by  the  projection  or  recession  of 
the  clifis ;  but  there  are  places  in 
which  the  bed  of  the  river  occupien 
the  whole  space  between  the  rocks ', 
and  where  the  interval  from  the 
base  of  one  cliff  to  that  on  the  other 
side  cannot  exceed  200  feet,  and 
possibly  may  be  still  less.  In  these 
places,  and  indeed  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  extent  of  Tempe» 
the  rttad  is  carried  over  and  along 
the  ledges  of  t{ie  <i\]ffii  j  sometimes 
seeming  to  overhang  the  river ;  then 
receding  (p  seek  a  passage  across 
the  ravines  which  descend  from  the 
moqptain.  Livy  well  describes  this 
singular  jroute,—"  Hupes  utrinque 
iu  abscissae  sun^^  ut  despici  vix  sine 
verti|;inB 
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irertigine  quadam  simul  oculorum 
animique  possit.  Tenet  et  sonitua 
etaltitudo  per  medium  vallem  Jfia- 
cntis  Pcnci  uranis/   , 

'' On  the  height  of  the  ellffs  of 
Tempe,  I  canoet  speak  otherwise 
than  from  surmise.  .  X^^ose  on  the 
north  side,  about  the  middle  of  the 
pass^  are  undoubtedly  the  highest  j 
and  here  they  appear  to  rise  from 
aix  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
level   of    the  river ;   passing  tnore 
gradually  afterwards  into  the  moun- 
tain heights  to  the  south  of  Olym- 
pus, of  wh  \ch  they  may  be  consi- 
dered to  for  m  the  base.    Towards 
the   lower  part  of  Tcrppc,    these 
cliffs  are  peaked  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  and  form  projrcting  angles 
on .  the  vast  perpendicular  faces  of 
tl^e  rock,,  which   they  present  to- 
wards the  chasm.    Where  the  sur- 
face renders  it  possible,  the  summits 
and  ledges  of  the  rocks  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  small  wood, 
chiefly  oak^  with  the  arbutus  and 
other  shrubs.    On  the  banks  of  the 
■  river,  wherever  there  is  a  small  in- 
terval between  the  water  and  the 
clifTs/.itis  covered  by  the  rich  and 
^idely-spreading    foliage    of    the 
plane^   the  oak,  and  other  forest- 
trees^  which  in  these  situations  have 
attained  a  remarkable  size,  and  in 
vaViPUS  places  extend  their  shade 
far  over  the  channel  of  the  stream. 
The  ivy  winding  round   many  of 
them  n\ay  bting  to  the  mind  of  the 
travoUer  the.  beautiful  and  accurate 
description  of  iEliin,  who  has  done 
tn«re   justice    to    the    scenery   of 
Tempe  than  any    other  writer  of 
antiquity. 

'^  The  Peneus,  thus  secluded  alike 
by  the  vast  cliffs  which  overhang 
the  valley,  and  by  the  trees  border- 
ing on  its  waters,  pursues  its  course 
through  Tempe,  a  full  and  rapid 
kream^  little  interrupted  in  its  pro* 


gress^  though  flowing  between  rocks 
io  rude  and  precipitovs  in  their 
forms.  Ovid's  deacription  of  it,  in 
his  story  of  Io,  is  well  known. 


Kija  vohritar 


DcjrrtiMioe  gravt  itMmn  agittntu  Immm 
KitbilaconducitctaramaiqiicupcrgiiK  lihrw 
Imptaii,  ct  lonUo  plotqnafli  vlclaa  Cttigat.* 

At  the  time  I  was  in  Tempe,  thomfa 
the  river  had  been  somewhat  sw^l* 
ed  by  rains,  there  was  little  of  thh 
impetuous  violence,  but  a  deep  and 
steady  current,  capable  (as  was  the 
case  also  in  tqrmer  time^)  of  bctog 
safely    navigated     throughout    the 
whole  extent  of  the  defile*     At  tkis 
period  of  wintry  fioods,  the  water 
of  the  river  did  not  shew  that  clear- 
ness'for  which  the  Peneus  was  cele- 
brated   by    the  ancients,   but  the 
streams. descending  to  it  fmm  rsr 
vines  of  the  mountains,  or  brrakiog 
but  suddenly  from  natural  t>asiD$  in 
the  rock,  had  a  purity  which  might 
well     suggest    the     metaphor    of 
nymphs  presiding  over  their  waters. 
''  About  the  middle  of  the  pass 
on  its    southern  side,  and  to  the 
rigl)t  of  the  road,  are  some  high 
ruined  walls,  composed  in  part  of 
Roman  bricks )  and  on  a  dtff  whick 
impends  over. this  spot,  stand  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle»  one 
of  those  fortresses  by  which  art  as- 
sisted nature  in  defending  this  im- 
portant passage.    Just  below  these 
ruins  a  stream,  enters  the  Beoeos 
from    the    heights   of  Ossa^    the 
scenery  near  the  junction  of  which 
is  very  .extraordinary ;  a  vast  seosi* 
circular  bason  being  formed  by  the 
cliffs  surrounding  it,  which  are  eve- 
rywhere perpendioilar  as  walls,  and 
of  great  height.    Looking  upwards 
among  the  mountain  precipices  on 
this  side,  it  is  difficult  to  coDcdvo 
the  possibility  of  that  march«  by 
which  Alcx^der  conveyed  his  amy 
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from  Macedonia  int6Theasaly»  skirt- 
ing along  the  acclivities  of  Ossa  to 
avoid  the  impediments  wl^ich  the 
Thessalians  opposed  to  his  passage^ 
through  Tempe.  At  the  tiitie  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  the  Greeks  sexit  a 
body  of  10,000  men,  under  Eva- 
netes  and  Themistocles^  to  defend 
this  entrance  into  Thessaly  ;  but  on 
the  saggeslion  that  another  route 
was  open  to  Xerxes, -over  ihe  moun- 
tains adjoining  Olympus,  these  ge- 
nerals quitted  their  ppst,  and  retired 
Boath wards.  Had  they  remained 
kere,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Tempo 
might  have  been  another  Thermo- 
pyla  in  the  page  of  history. 

*•  The  rocks  on  each  side  the  Vale 
of  Tetnpe  are  evidently  the  same  j 
what  may  be  called,  I  believe,  a 
coarse  bluelsh   grey  marble,    with 
veins  and  portions  of  the  rock,  in 
which  the  marble  is  of  finer  quality . 
Tlie  front  of  the  cliffs  has  a  general 
aspect  to  which  the  term  shattered 
might  best  be  applied;  long  fissures, 
both  horizontal  and  perpendicular, 
traversing  the  rock,  so  as  to  give  it 
frequently  the  appearance  of  being 
brpken  into  detached  masses.    In 
many  places  large  hollows  and  caves 
'  have  been  formed  ^   and  here  the 
surface  is  generally   najicb    tinged 
with  the  oxide  of  irop.    Though  it 
would  be  too  much  to  alHrm  from 
the  character  of  the  cliffs  of  Tempe, 
thryl  there  is  a  proof  of  this  denle 
having  been  formed  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  natural  convulsion,  yet  their 
general  appearances,  as  I  have  al- 
ready   remarked,    might    crtainly 
warrant  some  belief  in  the  tradition- 
ary record  of  this  event,  which  we 
KaVe  from  so  many  ancient  writers. 
'Herodotus,  In  relating  the  excursion 
of  Xerxes  to  survey  the  pass  of 
"Tempe,  notices  the  belief  common 
amon|;  the  Thessalians,  that  Neptune 
bad  (^ded  this  pssage  to'earrjr  off 


frhe  waters  from  their  country,  and 
stales  his  own  opinion  th&t  the  sepa*. 
ration  of  the  mountains  bad  becA , 
effected  by  an  earthquake.  It  H 
certainly  not  Impossible  that  the. 
latter  Kurniise  may  be  well  foupided.. 
The  nature  of  the  tradition  points  at 
the  event  as  occurring  suddenly ;. 
and  though  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  the  whole  depth  of  the  defile 
was  thus  opened,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived not  unlikely  that  the  convul- 
sion of  an  earthquake  had  the  effect 
of  deepening  the  channel,  and  therc^ 
by  of  carrj'ing'the  waters  from  off 
the  plain. 

"  The  memory  of  the  event,  how- 
ever accomplished,  was  preserved 
by  an  annual  festival  of  the  ancient 
towns  and  villages  at  the  western 
entrance  of  Tcmpe;  of  which  we 
have  an  interesting  description  by 
i^lian.  The  fijic  allusion  of  Lucan 
to  this  subject  is  well  known  to  the 
classical  reader. 

*'  We  were  extr^ely  unfortupate 
in   the    day    which    conducted    ug 
through  the  scenery  of  Tcmp<j.  The  . 
rain  of  the  morning  had  ceased*  but 
the  clouds  .siill  hung  heavily  upon 
the  mountains,  and  here  and  theris 
descended  bflpw  the  summit  of  the 
cliffs  which  bound  the  valley.     The 
foliage  too,  though  yet  exhibiting 
its  aul^umnal  tints^  had  now  lost  in 
part   that    richness    and  profusion 
which  belong   to  a  jess  advanced 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  approach 
of  winter  shewed  itself  in  all  the 
features  of  the  landscape.     While 
our  cavalcade  was  slowly  proceeding 
down  the  defile,  the  Dervisli  who 
travelled  with  us,  entertained  the 
party  by    his    vociferous  Turkish 
songs,  which,  in  various  parts  of  the 
pass,  were  echoed  hack  with  singu- 
lar  distinctness^  from  the  opposing 
clifTs.    The  fptrospective   view  of 
Tempe  from  its  eastern  extremity  is 
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yerj  ttriking,  and  scarcely  les^  so 
the  landscape  in  froot,  bnering  to 
the  ejre  a  sudden  change  from  thU 
contracted  mountain  scenery  to  a 
wide  surface  of  plain,  richly  wood- 
ed, luxuriant  in  its  cnltivation,  and 
terminated  in  front  by  the  sea  of 
the  Axchipelago,  upon  whiph  we 
now  looked  (ot  the  first  time.  H^d 


the  weather  been  clear^  the  penin* 
silla  of  Mount  Achos  might  have 
been  seen  from  this  pohn }  but  at 
this  time  we  pould  not  even  discern 
the  district  of  the  ancient  Pallen^ 
which  lay  itnmediately  opposite  to 
us,  forming  the  en^tern  boundary  of 
Che  gulph  of  SaJoniga.*^ 


(Idbsttitt  of  th£  Amazoits  op  Ancient,  avx>  tbb  CifiCASsiAv* 
OF  Moi>ERN  Times.] 

[From  Mr.  ShoberFs  Translation  of  M.  Von  Kbproth*s 
Tray^ls  in  the  Caucasus.] 


''AS  the  tradition  respecting 
XjL  the  Amazons  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Caucasus,  I  shall  htre 
quote  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  * 
\i»  accounts  of  these  warlike  fe- 
males given  by  the  ancients^  and 
Herodotus  in  particular. — When 
the  Greeks,  says  the  father  of 
history,  had  fought  against  the 
Amazons,  whom  the  Scyibians  call 
Ayor-Pata,  which  name  is  rendered 
by  the  Greeks  in  their  language 
AndrochtoncS;;  (mcnkillers,)  for 
Ayor  in  Scythian  signifies  a  man, 
9nd  Fata  to  kill — when,  I  say,  they 
had  engaged  and  defeated  these 
people  on  the  banks  of  the  Ther- 
inodon,  it  is  related  that  they  carr 
ried  away  with  them  in  three  ships 
all  such  as  they  had  made  prisoners. 
When  they  had  got  out  to  sea, 
the^  rose  upon  their  conquerors 
and  cut  them  all  in  pieces  $  but  ig- 
norant of  navigation  and  unskilled 
in  th«  use  of  the  helm,  the  sails  and 
the  oars,  they  suffered  the  ships, 
afler  they  had  killed  the  men  to 
drive  at  the  will  of  the  winds  and 


waves,  and  landed  at  Kremnes  on 
the  Mai^otian  sea.  Cremnes  ivaa 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  inde- 
pendent Scythians.  '1  he  Amazons, 
having  here  quitted  their  ships  and 
penetrated  into  the  inhabited  dis- 
tricts, seized  the  first  herd  of  horses 
which  they  met  with  in  their  way, 
mounted  them,  and  plundered  ihe 
country  of  the  Scythians.  The 
latter  could  not  conceive  who  were 
these  enemies  with  whofe  language 
and  dress  they  were  unacquainted. 
They  knew  not  of  course  lo  what 
nation  they  belonged,  and  in  their 
surprise  were  totally  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  whence  they  came.  Tbcy 
took  them  at  first  for  young  men  of 
the  same  age,  and  came  to  an  en- 
gagement with  them,  after  which 
they  discovered  from  the  slain  that 
the  intruders  were  women.  They 
resolved  in  a  council  held  on  the 
snbject  to  kill  no  more  of  them, 
but  sent  a  body  of  their  youngest 
men,  equal  in  number  as  nearly  as 
they  could  guess  to  these  female 
varr^rs,  with  directions  to  pitch 
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thrir  camp  closie  to  that  of  the  Aina* 
zoDs^  and  to  do  whatever  they  saw 
them  do  i  not  to  fight  them,  even 
in  case  thej  should  be  attacked, 
bnt  to  approach  nearer  to  them 
when  they  deusted  from  hostilities. 
The  Scythians  took  this  resolution, 
because  they  wished  to  have  chil- 
dren by  those  martial  females. 

*'  The  yoang  men  obeyed  these 
orders^  and  the  Amazons  finding 
that  they  had  not  come  to  do  them 
any  injury,  left  them  unmolested, 
and  the  two  camps  kept  daily  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  one  another,. 
The  young  Scythians,  as  well  as 
the  Amazons,  had  nothing  but  their 
arms  and  their  horses,  and  subsisted 
like  them  by  the  chifse  and  what 
booty  they  were  able  to  make. 
About  noon  the  Amazons  quitted 
their  camp  singly  or  in  pairs.  The 
Scythians  observing  this  did  the 
same,  and  one  of  their  number 
approached  a  solitary  Amazon,  who 
peither  repulsed  him  nor  withheld 
her  favours.  As  she  could  not 
apeak  to  him,  because  neither  of 
them  understood  the  other,  she 
intimated  to  him  by  signs  to  mret 
her  at  thp  same  place  the  following 
day  with  one  of  his  comrades,  and 
she  would  also  brmg  a  companion 
along  with  her.  The  young  man, 
on  his  return  to  the  camp,  related 
the  adventure^  and  returned  the 
next  day  with  another  Scythian  to 
the  same  spot,  where  he  found  the 
Amazon  waiting  for  him  with  her 
companion. 

*'  The  other  young  men  hearing 
of  this  circumstance,  in  like  manner 
tamed  the  other  Amazons,  and, 
having  united  both  catiip^,  dwelt 
.together  with  them,  and  each  took 
to  wife  her  whose  favours  he  had 
first  fiijoycd.  The  young,  people 
pould  opt  learn  the  language  of  tl)e 
Amazons,  but  these  soon  acquired 


that  of  their  husbands ;  and  when 
they  began  to  understand  one  ano* 
th^r,  the  Scythians  thus  addressed 
tnem :  '  We  have  parents  and  poa- 
sessions,  and  should  like  to  lead  a 
different  kind  of  life.  Let  ng  re^ 
join  pur  countrymen  and  live  with 
them;  but  we  promise  not  to  take 
any  other  wives  than  you/-— The 
Aitiazons  replied  :^'  We  cannot 
live  in  bommunity'with  the  women 
of  your  country,  because  their' cus- 
toms are  totally  different  from  ours: 
we  bend  the  bow,  we  throw  the 
javelin,  we  ride  on  horseback^  and 
have  not  learned  any  of  the  manual 
employments  of  our  sex.  Your 
women  do  none  of  these  things, 
but  are  engaged  only  in  female  avo- 
cations. They  never  leave  their 
carriages,  nor  go  out  a-hunting.  We 
should  therefore  not  agree  at  ail  to* 
getber.  Butif  you  will  keep  your 
promise  and  have  us  for  wives,  go 
to  your  parents,  demand  your  por- 
tion of  their  property,  and  then  re» 
turn,  and  let  us  continue  to  live 
apart.* 

"  The  young  Scythians,  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  these  repre- 
sentations, complied  with  the  desire 
of  their  wives,  and,  when  they  hid 
received  their  share  of  the  patri* 
mony,  went  back  to  them.  The 
Amazons  then  said  to  theni :  ^  nhtr 
separating  you  from  y-^ur  fathers 
and  doing  so  much  mischief  to  yoor 
country,  we  should  be  afraid  -to  £x 
our  residence  here.  As  therefore 
you  have  taken  us  for  your  wives^ 
let  us  remove  from  this  place  and 
dwell  on  the  other  side  of  ih^ 
Tanais.*  The  young  Scythians 
agreed  to  this  proposal :  tbey  crossed 
the  Tanais  ,*  and  having  proceeded 
three  days  to  the  east,  and  as  many 
towards  the  north  from  the  Maeotis, 
ihey  came  to  the  conntxy  where 
they  fixed  their  abode  and  which 
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thej  jef  inhabit;  '  Hence  tbe  wives 
of  the  Sannatians  still  retain  their 
enciest  custcftns.  Tbej  ride  on 
horseback,  and  hunt  -  sonnetimcs 
alone  and  at  others  in  the  companj 
oF  thetr  husbands.  They  also  at- 
tend the  latter  in  war,  and  wear  the 
same  dress  with  the  men. 

**  The  Sauromaiians  use  the  Scy- 
thian lanfl;uagej  but  corrupted  from 
the  beginning,  because  the  Ama- 
cons  nerer  learned  to  speak  it  cor- 
rectly. In  regard  to  their  mar- 
riages, it  is  decreed  that  no  virgin 
shall  be  permitted^  to  take  a  hus- 
band till  she  has  killed  an  enemy  in 
the  field:,  but  there  are  among 
Ihero  some  who  are  unable  .to  qua- 
lify themselves  as  the  law  requires, 
and  therefore  continue  unmarried 
as  toi>g  as  they  live. 

•*  To  this  narrative  of  Herodotus 
I  shall  subjoin  some  other  accounts 


Greeks;  add  part  of  them  Kled  te- 
yond  the  sea,  not  into  their  ow« 
country,  but  to  the  westward  of  thre 
Tanais  into  the  country  of  tb«  Scy- 
tbians.  Th^  thence  removed  trim 
their  new  husbands  to  the  east  side 
ef  that  nver,  where  they  oootinoed 
to  reside  under  the  name  of  Mseo- 
tians. 

'*  There  is  a  tribe  ef  Scythians, 
says  Hippocrates,  inhabiting  tjie 
coasts  of  the  Paius  Maeotis^  who 
differ  widely  from  the  other  tribes 
and  are  called  Sauroraatiaos.  Their 
women  ride,  use  the  bow  oo  hone- 
back,  and  whilst  unmarried  fo  out 
to  battle  against  the  enemy :  nei- 
ther is  it  lawful  for  them  to  cease 
to  be  virgins  till  they  have  killed 
three  of  their  foes.  Their  husbs^ds 
before  they  marry  fulfil  the  sacred 
duties  which  the  customs  of  their 
country  impose  on  them.     Such  of 


of  the  ancients  respecting  the  origin  ,  them  as  marry  are  not  obliged  to 


of  the  Amasons,  who  became  the 
wives  o»f  the  Scythians,  and  with 
them  founded  the  nation  of  the 
Saoromatians  or  Sarroatians. — Tt> 
the  north  of  the  Caucasus  dwelt  in 
the  remotest  times  the  nation  of  the 
Mseotians,  from  which  according 
toSkymnos  of  Chio  the  Sarmatians 
were  descended.  A  colony  of  the 
same  people  went  under  Ilinus  and 
Skolopitus  to  Asia  Mmor,  settled 
on  the  Coast  of  Cappadocia  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Thermodon,  and  in- 
habited the  plains  of  Th'emiskire. 
There  they  for  many  years  com- 
mitted all  sorts  of  depredations  upon 
tiie  neighbouring  nations;  ti)l  at 
length  they  united  against  these 
freet>ooters  and  cut  them  all  in 
pieces.  Their  ^ives  then  flew  to 
arms  and  defended  themselves. 
They  carried  on  the  war  for  some 
time  with  success,  but  were  at  length 
conquered    and   dispersed  by   the 


mount  on  horseback  apd  to  attend 
expeditions,  unless  necessity  re- 
quires all  without  distinction  co  fly 
to  arms.  They  want  the  rij^t 
breast,  for  when  they  are  very 
young  their  mothers  bum  it  by  the 
application  of  a  hot  brazen  instm- 
menl  expressly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. This  precaution  augments 
the  strength  of  the  right  shoulder 
ahd  the  right  arm. 

Skylax  of  Cariandria  gives  in  his 
Periplui  the  following  account  of 
the  Sauromatians  -.—Beyond  tbc 
Tanais  is  the  commencement  of 
Asia,  and  the  first  nation  you  come 
to  there  on  the  sea-coast  il  that  of 
the  Sauromatians.  The  Gynaiko- 
Kratumenoi  (that  is,  people  ruled 
by  women)  are  a  tribe  of  the  Sau- 
romatians. The  Mseotians  border 
on  the  Gynalko-Kraturaenoi.  The 
Sintiaiis  conoe  next  to  tlte  Mco- 
tians^  zxA  extend  beyond  the  Pains : 
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a^obog .  tbem  are  the  Mowing 
Greek  towns— Phanagori»Kq>i|  the 
port  of  Ssind  and  Patha, 

**  No  writer  is  so  explicit  on  the 
subject  of  the  identity  of  the  Sau« 
lomatians  with  the  hasbands  of  tbe 
Azoazons^  as  Skymnos  of  Chio» 
who  says  : — Tbe  Palus  Msotis  re- 
cadved  iu  name  frooi  tbe  nation  of  * 
the  Meoiiaos,  next  to  the  Sau- 
romatians  come  the  Maeotians,  and 
then  the  Jaxamates.  Demetrius 
observes  that  they  gave  their  name 
tcF-the  Pains  Meotis ;  and  Ephoras 
says  that  they  were  the  same  as 
the  Sauromatians.  It  \*  con- 
jectured that  after  the  battle  on 
the  Thermodon  tbe  Amazons  in- 
corporated themselves  with  these 
Sauromatians,  and  that  tbe  latter 
hence  received  the  name  of  Gy- 
oaiko-Kratomenoi,  or  people  ru  ed 
by  women. 

'^  Sprabo's  account  is  as  follows : 
— It  is  said  that  the  Amazons  for- 
merly dwelt  od  the  mountains  be^ 
jond  Albania  Theophaoes,  who 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  eiLpe- 
dition  to  Albania,  at  least  asserts 
that  the  Albanians  were  separated 
by  the  Amazons  from  tbe  Scythian 
tribes  of  the  Legi  and  Gelt,  and 
t^at  the  river  Mermadalis  formed 
the  boundary  between  those  two 
tribes.  But  Skassiqs,  Metrodotus, 
Hipsicrates  and  others  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
asserted  that  the  Amazons  were 
neighbours  of  tf^e  Gargarssans,  who 
inhabit  the  northern  foot  of  tbe 
Keraunian  mountains. 

f'  These  two  opinions  mentioned 
.  by  Strabo  come  after  all  to  the  same 
point;  for  theLegi  are  the  modern 
Leq^s,  and  the  Geli  the  Ingus- 
chian  tribe  Galgai,  and  the  Kerau- 
Ixian  mountains  are  the  northern 
ranges  of  the  Caucasus  as  far  as 
the  fiesch-tau.  It  is  obvious  then 
that  the  Aaiazons  and  their  hus- 


bands must  bava  redded  in  ikm 
Kabardah  and  the  steppe  of  the 
Kuma,  and  have  been  separated  bf 
tbe  Terek  (Mermadalis)  from  the 
Lesgian  and  Kistian  tribes^  Aa 
they  were  Sauromatians  from  whom 
in  all  probability  ane  descended  tha 
Ossetes,  who  likewise  formerly  re- 
sided further  northward  and  are  the 
Alanesof  the  middle  ages,  it  plainlf 
appears  that  the  Amazons,  Mseo- 
tians,  Sauromatians,  Alanes  and 
Ossetcs  belonged  to  one  and  the 
same  race  of  the  descendants  of 
Japbet,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
render  still  cpore  evident  in  the  next 
volume. 

*'  It  is  impossible,  I  admit,  that 
tbe  Amazons  could  have  existed 
loQg  as  a  nation  ^  bul*  thrir  history 
as  related  by  Fferodotus  has  nothing 
incredible.      Several  parallel  cases 
are  upon  record*  Thus  it  was  found 
that    among  tbe  Caribs  the  mea 
spoke  one  language  and  the  womea 
another.      According   to    the  oral 
traditions  of  that  nation,  the  mea 
are  descended  from  tbe  Galibes  oa 
the  continent,  who  were  neighbours 
and  enemies  of  the  Alonages,  anil 
who,  having  exterminated  another 
tribe  resident  in  the  -islands/  after- 
wards intermarried  with  their  we* ' 
men.    A  similar  difference  between 
the  language  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men still  exists  among  some  of  the 
nations  of  northern  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica.   In  the  latter  also  the  woinen 
formerly  accompanied    their   hos- 
bands  to  war.    This  custom  is  still 
retained  by  many  of  the  Caucdsiaiis. 
Thus,  for  instance.  Father  Lamberti 
tells  us,  in  his  relation  da  la  MiQ- 
gr61ie,  that  wbUe  he  resided  in  that  , 
country  the  prince  of  it  received  a 
letter,  informing  him  that  a  nation 
issuing  from  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains bad  divided  into  tluree  bodies, 
the  strongest  of  which  had  attachid 
tbe   country   of  the    Moscovites, 
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while  the  two  othera  had  fallen 
upon  the  aettlements  of  tbe  S«uanes, 
^ratichioli  and  other  tribes  of  tbe 
Caucanis  i  but  that  tbey  bad  been 
repulsed,  and  many  women  found 
among  tbeir  dead.  The  armour  of 
these  Amazons,  which  was  vexy 
elegant  and  adorned  after  tbe  female 
iitthion,  was  even  brongbt  to  the 
Dadian.  It  consisted  of  helmets, 
cuirasses  and  cuisses,  composed  of 
numerous  small  iron  plates  laid 
ever  one  Another.  Those  of  the 
coiravses  and  cuisaes  were  so  con- 
trived as  not  to  impede  tbe  motions 
of  rbe  body.  To  tbe  cuirass  was 
attached  a  female  garment  which 
reached  to  the  waist,  and  was  made 
ef  a  woollen  stuff  of  so  beautiful  a 
red  that  it  might  have  been  taken 
for  scarlet.  Their  half  boots  were  . 
decorated  with  spangles  not  of  gold 
bet  of  brus,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  by  which  tbey  were  strung 
upon  cords  of  goats*  hair  verr 
atroogly  and  curiously  plaited. 
Their  arrows  were  four  spans  in 
lengthy  gilt,  and  armed  with  a 
piece  of  tbe  finest  steel,  which  did 
not  terminate  in  a  sharp  point,  but 
was  three  or  four  lines  broad  at  the 
eed,  like  the  edge  of  a  pair  of 
adssars.  Such  wene  all  tbe  particu- 
lars that  be  could  learn  respecting 
theae  Aniazons,  who  according  to 
the  report  of  the  natives  were  en- 

aed  in  irrquent  wars  with  the 
mucks.  The  prince  Dadian  pro- 
mised the  .Ssuanet  and  Karatschioli 
Seat  rewards  if  tbey  could  bring 
m  one  nf  these  females  alive. 
**  Reineggs  was  the  first  who 
discovered  tbe  story  of  the  Ama- 
aoos  among  the  Tscberkessians  in 
tbe  Caurasus.  "  The  old  people 
among  the  Tscberkessians/*  says  be,. 
«' relate  a  fabulous  story  of  their 
migration,  from  wbidi  1  ^hall  draw 
a  particnlar  inference  and  submit  it 


to  tbe  judgment  of  my  \ 
When  our  anoesion,  say  they,  still 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Bla<^ 
Sea,  they  bad  frequent  wars  with 
tbe  Emmetscb.  These  were  wo- 
men who  inhabit  the  moantainmia 
region  at  present  belonging  to  the 
Tscherkessians  and  Soanea,  and 
likewise  possessed  tbe  whole  plain 
to  Aghlo-Ckaback.  Tbey  reodved 
no  men  among  them,  but,  full  of 
military  ardour,  associated  with 
themselves  every  femde  who  was 
desirous  to  take  part  in  their  excor- 
sions,  and  to  be  admitted  into  this 
community  of  heroines.  At  Irst, 
after  lon^  wars  carried  on  with 
various  success,  both  anniea  within 
sight  of  one  another  were  on  the 
point  of  commencing  a  dedaive  en- 
gagctnent,  when  all  at  once  the 
le^crofthe  Emmetscb,  who  bad 
the  reputation  of  an  extraordinary 
propheteas,  requested  an  interview 
with  Thulme,  the  commander  of 
the  Tscherkessians,  who  also  poa- 
sessed  a  spirit  of  prophecy  A  Icot 
was  immediately  pitdied  betwecu 
both  armies,  and  thither  the  pro- 
phet and  prophetess  repaired.  After 
an  interval  of  some  boon  the 
former  came  out  and  assured  ber 
female  army,  that  convinced  by  the 
stronger  arguments  of  Thulme  she 
had  yielded  to  them,  and  adopted 
them  instead  of  their  own;  that 
she  had  therefore  chosen  tbe  pip- 
phet  for  her  husband,  but  upoo 
condition  that  all  hostilities  ahotild 
cease,  and  both  armies  follow  the 
example  of  their  leaders.  This  was 
agreed  to.  Tbe  women  imnae* 
diately  desisted  from  military  c^iera- 
tions,  kept  the  Tscherkessians  with 
them  as  their  husbands;  and  the 
latter,  content  with  their  wives, 
dispersed  over  tbe  country  which 
they  now  inhabit.** 
"  All  my  endcavoun  to  verify 
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this  tradition  among  the  Tscher- 
k^sians  proved  unsuccessful;  In 
this  respect  Count  Jobn  Potocki 
was  more  fortunate,  as  he  met 
with  it  among  ihe  bards  of  the 
Tscherkessians,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference^ that  tb0  Emmetsch  are 
said  to  have  ,been  at  war  with  the 
No^ys,  whose  prince  was  named 
TuL  That  this  is  the  Thulme  of 
Reip^s  cannot  be  doubted;  and 
thus  ms  Tscberkessians  are  trans- 
formed into  Tartars. 

f  What  Herodotus  relates  con* 
ceming  the  Amazons  is  so  far  from 
impro&ble,  that  I  shall  even  ven- 
ture to  explain  the  Scythian  appel- 
lation   of  Ayor-Pata     (men  mur- 
derers) assigned  by  him  to  ihcm. 
Several  historical  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  derive  this  term  from 
the  Tartar  Tupkish ;   but  none   of 
them   could    proceed    any  further 
than  er,  which  in  that  dialect  sig- 
nifies man.     On  the  other  band 
they  were  obliged  to  consider  Pata, 
.  to  kill^  as  an  onomatopoeia.    Even 
though  that  word  cannot  be  per- 
fectly explained    from  these    lan- 
guages, yet  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  Armenian  tongue,  which  was 
formerly  far  more  widely  extended 
than  at  present.  Air  signifies  a  man, 
and  Sboan  or  Sbanogh,  a  murderer, 
forming   in   one   compound  word 
Ariousban  or  Ariousbanogh,  men- 
murderers.    I  shall  not  offer  this 
derivation  as  any  thing  else   than 
what  it  really  is,  an  hypothesis ; 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  improbable 
that  Herodotus  received  his  account 


of  the  Saaromatians  i&om'  the  lips 
of  an  Armenian,  and  that  he  misr 
took  the  only  barbarous  term  which 
occurs  in  this  narrative  for  Scy- 
thian. 

''  The  name  of  Thermodon  itself 
might  possibly  have  originated  with 
the  Amazons;  for  I  have  already 
observed  that  in  the  Sarmatiati 
language,  as  likewise  among  the 
modem  Ossetes,  who  belong  to 
that  race,  Don  signifies  water  and 
•river,  in  which  acceptation  it  auy 
have  formed  part  of  the  word 
Thermodon.  Thus  we  find  among 
the  Ossetes  the  following  names 
for  rivers:  Arredon,  Ursdon,  Fai- 
nagidon,  Dugordon,  Iskati-Komi-> 
don,  &c. 

"  Schober  also  informs  us  in  hia 
Memorabilh  Russico-Asiatica,  that 
in  Daghestan  he  heard  the  story  of 
the  Amazons ;  which  however 
seems  to  be  fabulous.  •  Here,* 
says  he,  *  besides  other  tribes,  for- 
merly dwelt  the  intrepid  Amazons. 
To  be  sure  na  traces  of  them  are' 
now  to  be  met  with ;  but  the  Ar- 
menian and  Tartar  traders  relate 
that  they  have  met  with  relics  of 
these  people  on  certain  mountains 
in  Great  Tartary,  and  that  they 
still  bear  the  name  of  Emazuhn. 
It  is  said  that  they  yet  hold  the 
men  in  complete  subjection,  keep- 
ing them  merely  for  the  meanest 
domestic  services,  and  as  bed-fel- 
lows. They  are  no  longer  addicted 
to  military  pursuits,  but  are  pas- 
sionately fond  x>f  the  chase." ' 
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[Comparison  of  Rhyme  and  Blank  Vcssv.] 
[From  Mr.  £ltom*8  Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets.] 


HAVE  seen  po  arguments 
_  sufficiently  powerful  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  unfitness  of  blank 
measure  to  represent  the  language 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  Johnson- 
iim,  which  still  to  a  great  extent 
pervades  the  regions  of  literature 
and  criticism^  ^oald  fain  persuade 
us  that  the  public  voice  has  pe- 
remptorily expressed  Itself  in  favour 
of  rhyme  to  the  rxdusioD  of  blank 
verse.  That  it  requires  a  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
metre,  to  perceive  and  relish  the 
complicated  melody  of,unrhymed 
versification,  may  be  admitted :  and 
it  is  therefore  natural  that  the 
greater  number  of  readers  should 
be  more  quickly  struck,  and  in  con- 
sequence more  readily  pleased,  with 
the  obvious  music  of  uniform 
rhymes.  But  there  are  still  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  public,  who 
rrad  Milton,  and  Akenside,  and 
Young,  and  Thomson,  and  Cow- 
per;  who  are  not  offended  by  their 
metre,  and  who  probably  would 
find  it  difficult  to  imderstand  why 
that  metre  should  lose  it  properties 
of  conveying  poetical  pleasure,  when 
applied  to  clothe  the  diction  «nd  the 
thoughts  of  Homer  and  of  Lucan. 

"  The  prejudiced  notion,  ^hich 
has  been  embraced  by  Mk:kle  in  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Lusiad  of  Camoens,  and  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  in  his  **  Design  of  an 
Epic  Poem,'*  that  blank  verse  r6« 
quires  obsolete  and  foreign  idiocns. 


inversions,  and  swelling  q>itbet8  to 
distinguish  it  as  poetry^  if  it  be 
countenanced  by  the  erroneous  prac- 
tice of  some  few  poets,  is  refuted 
by  the  example  of  the  best  blank 
versifiers:  by  Milton  In  his  most 
pathetic  passages  -,  by  Akenside,  in 
his  "  Pleasures  of  ImagtoatioQ/* 
and  his  *'  Inscriptions ;'  and  by 
Armstrong,  in  the  most  elegant 
didactic  poem  which,  perhaps,  was 
ever  written.  Yet  has  Dr.  Johnson 
dogmatically  pronounced^  in  his 
"Life  of  Somerville,"  that  •*  if 
blank  verse  be  not  tamid  and  gor- 
geous, it  b  crippled, prose." 

*'  Why  the  arranging  of  language 
into  regular  cadences  of  £set  and 
reciprocations  of  pause  shoold  b* 
said  to  cripple  it,  is  not  very  easy 
to  say.  That  it  is  noeasurcd  prose 
may  be  said  of  blank  verse,  and 
may  be  said  of  all  verse  whatever. 
When  we  call  verse  prosaic,  we 
imply  that  it  assimilates  with  bald, 
or  trite,  or  familiar  prose:  as  where 
Cowper,  in  bis  Homer,  says  of  a 
dying  warrior,  that  he  thupiped 
the  ground  with  his  heeQs  $  for  t» 
affirm,  generally,  of  the  diction  of 
verse,  that  it  is  prose,  is  to  state  that 
the  language  'of  verse  is  language* 
Poetry,  indeed,  like  other  acieooes, 
has  its  peculiar  modes  of  exDramoQ  ,- 
but  the  general  body  of  language 
must  be  the  same  in  poetry  and 
prose:  the  distinction  is  the  me- 
trical form.  The  objection  should 
havebeeti,  not  that  Uank  vetse  re- 
sembled prose^  but  that  it  was  not 
distinguishable 
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;4]ttinguisbable  as  metre.  Now  the 
Common  accidcDl  of  a  prose  sen- 
tence running  into  decasyllabic 
nieasure,  and  striking  discordantly 
on  the  ear,  is  a  proof  that  the  syl- 
lable division  of  heroic  verses  with- 
DQt  rhyme  makes  itself  sufficiently 
felt :  without  insisting  oti  the  float- 
.  ing  pauses  which,  if  it  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a'  source  of  true  poetip 
harmony  in  the  metre  of  the  ari- 
cients»  mast  equally  be  so  acknow- 
ledged in  English  blank  rhythm : 
of  which  it  forms  the  marked  cha- 
racteristic 

'  '*  Let  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Jobn- 
toQ  be  tried  by  the  test  of  Milton. 
The  speeches  in  •'  Paradise  Lost," 
vbich  express  the  despair  of  Adam 
and  the  contrition  of  Eve,  are  ac- 
knowledged  to  rank    among  the 
finest  passages  of  that  noble  poem. 
They  have  pathos:   they   breathe 
the   language  of  the  heart;    but 
they   have    neither    tumour,    nor 
glitter ;  neither  obsolete  idiom,  nor 
transposition,  nof  gorgeous  meta- 
phor, nor  stilted  epithet :  the  words 
are  scarcely  removed  from  common 
life:    but  they  ai'e  so  disposed  as 
that  the  pauses  fall  with  a  perfect 
(echo  to  the  sense :    with  such   a 
latthfu!  respondence  to  the  various 
tarns  of  passion,  and  such  a  resem- 
'  i>lance  to  the  broken  exclamation 
^  'o(  uncontroulable  sorrow,  as   no 
*  possible  arrangement  of  prose  could 
1)e  made    to  prodace:    while  the 
aflfecting  naturalness  of  expression 
"Would  be  marred  and  sophisticated 
t>jr  the  palpable  artifice  of  rhyme. 

**  This  Miltonic  harmony  displays 
tbe  power  of  metrical  arrangement 
independent  of  rhyme.  They,  who 
crittd^  blank  i^rse  as  requiring 
h^lps  to  prevent  it  from  lapsing  into 
proae,  or  losing  its  distinction  of 
ineasare,  are  not  aware  of  the 
power  of  simple  metrioial  divisions 


and  uncertain  pauses.  Tbey  look 
at  blank^metre  with  an  eye  confined 
to  the  simple  and  unconnected 
lines;  and  fail  to  perceive -that  U 
is  not  m  single  lines,  but  in  a  sweep 
of  concatenated  periods,  that  tho 
harmony  of  blank  versificatioti  gqo- 
sisfs. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Pye,  whose  judg- 
ment and  taste,  as  well  as  learninf^ 
are  sufHciently  evinced  in  his  traosr* 
lation  of  **  Aristotle*8  Poetics,  with 
illustrations     from     the     Modern 
Drama,**  had,  like  Mickle,  an  ear 
habitually  tuned  tb  the  mechanical 
music  of  couplet  rhymes.     In  ooo- 
sidering  these  diSerent    forms   of 
verse,  as  appropriate  to  translation^ 
he  has  dexterously  turned  the  en- 
croachment of  one  verse  upon  ano- 
ther against  the  advocates  of  blank 
measure,   as  a  vehicle  for  the  an- 
cient  hexameter;    and    has    con* 
tended   that  the  full  close  of  the 
Grecian  hexameter  is   more  accc^ 
ratcly  represented  by  the  rounding 
rhyme  of  couplet  verse*    The  ar» 
gument  is  specious,  but  it  is  falla- 
cious in  its  general  application.    It 
is  applicable  only  to  single  verses.. 
'Whoever  recites  a  page  of  Homer, 
or  Virgil,  must  be  sensible  that  he 
is    not    detained    by   the    closing 
adonic;  that   he  is  carried  by  the 
sense  from  line  to  line  ;  that  the 
break,  or  pause,  continually  arrests  ' 
l)im  at  unce^ain  feet  of  the  second 
verse;  and  that  the  second  verse 
flows   into    the    third.    In    blank 
measure    therefore,    although   the 
single  verses  be  not  so  strongly  de- 
fined as  in  the  ancient  hexameter 
and  the  rhymed  heroiq  couplet,  the 
connected  succession  of  verses  more 
closely  corresponds  with  that  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  hexameters,  than 
the  succession  of  verses  in  couplets* 
which  have  not  this  continuity  of 
sense;   bat  stand,  severally,  coiq. 
s'^^  pkte 
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plete  in  tfaemielvesy  witboat  a  ne- 
cessary dependence  on  those  which 
Allow. 

''  It  was  indeed  maintained  bj 
Mlckle,  that  the  breaks  in  the 
sense^  and  the  rolling  pause  from 
line  to  line,  could  be  attained  with 
equal  facility  by  rhymed  metre: 
land  if  this  were  so,  the  advocates 
«f  rhyme  woold  have  a  dear  supe- 
liority  in  the  argument  -,  as  rhymed 
measures,  al]o>^ing  for  the  substi- 
tntion  of  emphasis  for  quantity^ 
would  then  form  a  very  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  ancient  versification  -, 
and  woold  resemble  it  both  in  its 
•ingleness,  and  in  its  connexion  ;  in 
the  particular  harmony  of  the  linesj, 
and  the  general  melody  of  the  sen- 
tences. But  Mickle  himself  did 
not  attempt  to  realize  his  own 
theory  ;  and,  after  jealbusly  assert- 
^'ng  the  liberty  of  rhymed  numbers, 
was  content  to  drag  the  burnished 
chain  of  his  brethren  of  the  couplet 
•ong. 

•  *•  Successive  experiment  has  in 
fiict  proved  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  snpcrior  sensibility  to 
harmony  in  the  elder  English  poets, 
the  moderns  are  right.  It  was  the 
'refinement  of  an  improved  ear  that 
led  Denham>  and,  still  more,  Dry- 
Sen,  to  compress  the  straggling 
eouplet  of  the  early  rhymers.  If  we 
look  at  the  old  translation  of  Lucan 
by  May,  though  there  may  be  occa- 
sional instances  of  verses  intermixed 
with  good  effect,  we  shall  find  that 
^e  general  result  is  a  jangled  and 
interrupted  melody  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  n[K)re  compact  version 
•  of  Howe  conveys  to  the  ear  more 
of  the  pomp  and  vigour  of  the  ori- 
ginal numbers.  In  these  free  or 
broken  couplets,  the  eye  stops  at 
the  rhyme,  while  tlie  sense  requires 
it  to  pass  dn  :  the  rhyme  is  felt  as 
in   impediment  3   and   the   verses 


have  not  t{ie  smooth  easy  flow  of 
ancient  metre,  or  of  pore  blaak 
verse.  The  public  ear  has  been  re- 
peatedly lured  back  to  tht'  haltii^ 
rhythm  of  our  old  rhymers;  but  it 
has  always  listened  with  renewed 
pleasure  to  that  poet,  who  with  a 
Campbell,  a  Crabbe,  or  a  Montgo- 
mery, shall  have  caught  the  tone  of 
"  The  Deserted  Village,-  or  '*  The 
Essay  on  Man.** 

''  In  objecting  to  the  general 
Ifitness  of  blank  verse,  that  it  is  of 
the  same  character  as  the  ancient 
Iambic,  and,  .like  that,  is  adapted 
only  to  the  drama,  Mr.  Pye  has 
suffered  it  to  escape  his  attention* 
that  of  blank  verse  there  are  two 
species  -,  and  that  his  remark  is 
just  only  as  it  applies  to  one.  The 
Epic  and  Dramatic  measure  have 
little  more  in  common  than  the 
absence  of  rhyme  :  the  one  break- 
ing its  harmony  into  periods,  with 
an  almost  lyrical  freedom,  yet  with 
the  viiible  method  of  science  ',  the 
other  less  studious  of  arrangement ; 
more  even  in  its  structure  i  and 
often  admitting  a  syllabic  redun- 
dancy at  the  close  of  the  line.  Of 
this  difference  the  reader  will  be 
sensible,  if  the  experiment  be  made 
of  reading  aloud  in  succession  a 
scene  of  PLetchcr  or  Massinger, 
with  an  equal  portion  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost  or  Regained. 

*'  The  same  difference  of  rhyth- 
mical style  will  appear  in  a-compa- 
r  json  of  some  of  the  more  exalted 
passages  in  Akenside^s  philosophi- 
cal poem,  with  some  of  the  con- 
versation pieces  and  domestic  pic*^ 
tures  of  Cowperj  and  it  is  this 
flexibility  of  blank  verse,  which  is 
either  stately  or  ^uniliar,  as  the  in- 
volutions of  its  rhythm  are  simple 
or  complex,  that  excellently  adapts 
it  to  translation.  If  the  flowing 
numcrottsness  of  its  tnore  scientific 
arrangeoMOt 
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atrangemetit  enable  it,  by  a  srmilar 
sucoessli)n  of  barr^/jnical  pauses,  to 
re&ect  ihc  varied  and  prolonged 
melody  of  Homeric  verse,  its  looser 
form  corresponds  very  happily  ^itb 
subject'^  of  moral  reasoning,  such  as 
are  disciisse'd,  witb  a  carelf-ss  free- 
dom of  manner, ''in  the  Horatian 
epistles. 

"  To  the  merits  of  tiiymfc  I  am 
not  inseiuible.  In  dldnrtic  verse, 
when  8(  ience  is  to  be  familiarized, 
or  rfcoridite  philosophy  unfolded 
and  illustrated,  the  writer;  whb  dis- 
cards rhyme,  will  forego  the  valua- 
ble advantage  of  condensing  and 
iUuminating  bis  matter,  by  that 
ccMicise,  perspicuous^  and  antithetic 
arrangenoent  of  language,  which 
ift  fivourable  to  the  deductions  of 


argument.  Tbe  ters^  empkAdcal 
character  of  rhymed  measure ;  tbe 
point  of  its  close,  and  the  unifor- 
mity of  its  structure,  adapt  it  to . 
round  a  period  of  sententious  mo- 
rality with  impressive  cflfectj  to 
place  words  and  sentiments  in  that 
contrast  of  opposition,  which  con- 
sists with  turns  of  wit,  and  strokes 
pf  Satire  ;  and  to  dress  up  a  thought 
with  neatness  in  short  e£Fusions  of 
the  elegiac  or  epigrammatic  kind. 
Tbe  minute  elegance^  of  rhyme  is 
also  in  unison  with  whatever  is  de«* 
licately  re£ned,  elaborately  po- 
Jisbed,  or  effeminately  tender.  The 
patriot  may  breathe  the  ardour  of 
liberty  in  blank  verse/but  tbe  lover 
must  sigh  in  rtiyme.'* 


O*  Traijslatidn*. 


[From  the  same.] 


'  JlTX  on  the  subject  of  transla- 
tion, I  know  not,  even  yet,  thslt 
its  true  principles  have  been  accu- 
rately defined }  or  that  the  line  has 
been  drawn,  with  suffi<:ient  rigour 
and  exactness,  between  verbal  me- 
taphrase and  paraphrastical  licence. 
Some  critics,  even  in  the  present 
day,  appear  to  tbinJc  that  a  trans- 
lator ha«  only  to  render  the  letter 
of  bis  author,  without  adding  or' 
omitting;  while  others  allow  the 
jacitude,  liot  merely  of  consulting 
the  genius  of  a  modem  language  by 
nFOonknous  or  circuitous  expre?- 
sionsy  but  of  running  a  sort  of  ri- 
viiiry  with  the  original :  improving 
the  author  ^here  he  is  judged  sus- 
1815.  ^ 


cepttble  of  inlprovement,  atkl  mo* 
difyiog  his  faults,  and  supplying  his 
deficiencies;  where  be  is  judged 
faulty  or  deficient.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  shall  offer  some  remaVks : 
both  that  the  reader  may  be  in 
possession  of  the  principles  by  wbiclx 
i  have  endeavoured  to  regulate  my 
owh  practice,  and  that  be  may  be 
enabled  to  jiidge,  for  himself,  whe* 
thdr  thfse  principles  be,  or  be  not, 
.  founded  on  reason. 

«'  In  DenlYam's  prefiace  to  h^ 
"  D^^uction  of  Troy/'  or  •♦  Aa 
Essay  upon  the  Second  Book  .of 
Virgil's  iEocid,**  it  the  following 
paragraph  :  t'  I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
vulgar  error  in  translating  poets,  to 
affect  being  fidas  intcrpres.  "liet 
R  that 
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that  cire  be  with  them  who  deal 
in  malters  of  fact,  or  matters  of 
faith,  but  whosoever  aims  at  it  in 
poetry,  as  hb  attempts  at  what  is' 
not  required ;^^  so  shall  he  never  per- 
ibrm  what  he  attempts:  for  it  is 
not  his  business  alone  to  translate 
language  into  language*  but  poesie 
into  poesie ;  and  poesie  is  of  so 
subtle  a  spirit,  that,  io  pouring  out 
of  one  language  into  another,  it 
will  all  evaporate  $  and,  if  a  new 
spirit  be  not  added  in  the  transfu- 
sion, there  will  rcniain  nothiug  but 
a  caput  mortuum  :  there  beij»g  cer- 
tain graces  and  happinesses  peculiar 
10  evf ry  language,  which  give  life 
mid  energy  10  the  words." 

*'  This,  in  the  general  statement, 
is  true  3  but  there  is  something 
vague  and  metaphysical  in  the  idea 
of  poesy  abstracted  from  language : 
the  one  b  often  inherent  in  the 
other;  and  if  you  transfuse  the 
language,  you  transfuse  the  poesy. 
This  indefinite  notion  ol  "  a  new 
spirit"  has,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  led  to  unwarrantable  li- 
berties in  translation.  The  true 
principle,  on  which  a  cerfain  dis- 
cretionary power  is  vested  in  a 
translator,  has  been  overlooked. 
This  principle  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  sustaining  the  -spirit  of  an 
author,  but  by  no  means  presup- 
|M)ses  the  licence  of  surpassing  it. 
'  The  freedom,  thak  dilates  an  au- 
thor's text  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing his  nopaning,  placing  his  senti- 
ments in  a  full  and  clear  light,  and 
dra^ving  out  his  images,  consists 
properly  with  translation:  all  be- 
;jroad  this,  is  mere  imitation.  Taste 
IS  a  capricious  and  variable,  stand-  . 
«rd :  the  fit  standard  of  a  translator 
is  fidelity.  The  tr<axim  of  Roscom- , 
inon  in  iiis  ^'  Essay  on  translated 
Verse/ 


Yoar  author  «f  wtys  win  the  bett  wMm ; 
PaII  wiMie  lic^pU,  and,  where  be  rite*,  rue« 

alt  hough  con  troverted  by  lord  Wbod- 
houselee,  in  his  elegant  ^*  Es^iy  oa 
the  Principles  of  Translation,"  most 
be  admitted  to  rest  on  the  fbon- 
da  t ion  of  common  sense :  ooless, 
in  speaking  of  translation,  we 
change  its  nature,  and  retain  only 
its  name. 

**  Much  of  the  notion,  that  to 
please  is  a  translatoi^s  first  object, 
has  arisen  from  that  superciliousness 
with  which  men  of  classical  erudi- 
tion are  accustomed  to  look  down 
on  those  whom  they  coostdcr  as 
unlearned.  It  is  however  a  mis- 
take^ that  the  readers  of  transla- 
tions read  for  amusement  onlj :  or 
that  Homer  and  Juvenal  ^nd .  Sal- 
lust  are  inspected  only  by  QDlettercd 
persons.  Translations  are  roost  in 
request  with  persons  of  cultivated 
understandings:  with  literary  wo- 
men, and  with  men  of  active  in- 
quiring minds,  and  an  appetite  for 
letters;  but  whose  occuparions  io 
busy  professional  life  have  pie- 
cliided  them  from  the  advantage  of 
studying  the  classics  in  the  origiQal 
languages.  Such  persons  do  not 
read  merely  to  amuse  their  fancy ; 
they  read  fo^  the  purpose  of  placing 
themselves  on  a  level,  in  point  (2 
literary  taste  and  information,  with 
fioislied  scholars.  To. these  per- 
sons a  faithful  version  of  a  classic 
posseisses  a  value,  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  gratification  arising  from 
elegant  language,  or  polished  sen- 
titiient }  and,  with  respect  to  them, 
the  translator  who  improves  bis 
author,  improves,  not  to  delight, 
but  to  mislead. 

"  The  author  oi  the  "  Essay" 
has  laid  down  an  iocontrov^ftiblo' 
posit idta,  that  *'  the  style  and  man- 
ner, of  wfHiug  should  be  of  the 
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same  character  with  that  of  the 
original  :'*  but^  in  limhing  this-  by 
a  second^  that*  ''  the  translation 
«heuld  have  all  the  ease  of  original 
oomposition^*'  he  has  allowed  the 
latter  to  exxrroach  upon  the  former  $ 
and,  in  several  of  his  illustrations, 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  has  pal- 
liated, and  even  commended,  a 
total  departure  fi'om  the  principles 
of  his  first  rule :  so  that  the  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  an  aurhor's 
style  are  given  np  without  an  effort 
to  retain  them,  on  the  assumed  im- 
possibility of  transferring  theai into 
a  modern  language,  and  on  the 
loose  and,  hazardous  grounds  of 
rendering  the  original  pleasing. 

'*  The  poetical  exaipplesfor  these 
observations     are    chiefly    selected 
firom  Pope.    The  English  Homer 
undoubtedly,  considered  as  a  poem, 
with  reference  to  the  Jucid  vigour 
of  the  numbers  and  the  vehemence 
of  the  passion,  must  be  regarded 
DOt  only  as  a   decisive  proof  that 
the  ^friter' possessed  the  genios  of  a 
poet,    but  as   a  magnificent   and 
durable  monument  of  the  national 
poetry  itself.    Jf»  however,  the  im- 
plied contract  between  the  trans- 
lator and  the  reader  be  not  imagi-  , 
nary,  that  a  faithful  transcript  shall 
be  given,  of  the  matter  and  n^anner 
of  the  original,    no    model  more 
unsafe  can  well  be  proposed  for  the 
study  of  a  translator  than  the  ver- 
sion  of  Pope.    But  the  author  of 
the  "  Essay,'*  so  far  from  pointing 
but,  as  worthy  of  emulation,  pas- 
sages  in    which  the  translator  of 
Homer  '/  worships<the  prints  of  his 
steps,"  for  such  may  occasionally  be 
found,  has  chosen  to  challenge  ad- 
miration for  tho^  precise  instances 
iajBvhich  he  deserts  his  leader.   The 
interests  of  literatyire  surely  require 
that  against  this  enforcement  of  a 
'splendvi  fault  as  an  imiiable  virtue. 


some  stand,  however  leeble,  should 
be  made. 

"  The    Essayist    remarks    that 
'^  Homer  has  been  judged  by  the 
best. critics  to  fall,  at  times,  beneath 
himself ;  acid  to  offend  by  intro* 
dticing  low  images  and  puerile  allu- 
sions." .    Homer  certainly  did  not 
belong  to  that  artificial  school  of 
poetry,    which    xeqoires  one   var- 
nishedglare  of  indiscriminate  polish, 
and  rejects  what  is  natural  on  the 
pretence  that  it  is  low.     He  was 
of  the  same  school  with  Shakspeare. 
But  if  the  validity  of  this  censur6 
be  allowed,  in  as  far  as  these  de- 
fects, to  use  the  language  of  the 
Essay,  *'  are  veiled  over,  or  alto- 
gether removed"  by  Pope,  in  so  far 
has  he  departed  from  his  implied 
pledge,  ^s  a  translator  of  Homer. 
On  this  subject  also  there  will  pro- 
bably arise  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
.attempted  improvement.    The  au- 
thor of  the  Essay  commends  Pope 
for  tlie  rejection  of  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance;;,  which  is  supposed  to 
offend  good  taste,  in  the  simile  of  a 
mountain  mist,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad :  "  When 
a  man,  looking  straight  before  him, 
can  see  no  further  than  one  might 
cast  a  stone."    This  circumstance, 
so  appropriate  to  rustic  life,  so  dis- 
tinct,  and  so  true  to  nature,  is  to 
be  discarded  as  mean  j  and  in  place 
of  this  measurement  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  fog,  we  have  a  general 
con  fused  ness  of  vapour,  without  tbo 
hollow  interval  of  prospect  s 

While  ccarce  ifa«  fwaiiu  their  feeding  flocks  lurvcf. 
Lost  dnd  c«nfuicd  amidst  the  thickcn'd  day^ 

''  The  latter  may  possibly  be  in 
better  taste}    but  the  one  is  evi- 
dently painted  by  an  observer  of  na- 
tural phenomena,  who  had  watthed 
Sa  ihc 
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tbe  tSkck  of  ft  fBML  aoQoag  tbe 
mountaids :  the  other  might  hava 
been  deaorib^  hf  a  aoaii  who  had 
seen  no  more  of  couhtiry  aoaoery 
than  the  maU  in  Sr.  James*t  Park : 
and  when  alt  htA  been  taid>  the  one 
»  of  Ptope»  tbe  other  of  Homer. 
«'  Of  the  moonlight  ioene^  b  the 


eighth  boek>  the  EsmjisI  raoaiH 
•^  how  noUy  ii  tbe  pictnre  raiaed 
and  improred  by  Mr.  F^pe!*'  Of 
this  elevation  and  improviement  the 
raider  will  be  enabled  lo  jn^ 
for  himself  by  amparing  with  the- 
puraphraBe  of  Pope  a  mora  fidlhM 
renton. 


At  wlKn,  aroand  tbe  dear,  bright  moan,  the  ilaia 
flfaine  la  IbQ  spIendDur,  and  the  winda  am  hosh'd  j 
The  groves,  tbe  mountain  top»>  the  headland  heighia 
Stand  all  apparent :  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue ;  but  ether,  open'd  wide, 
AU  glitten^  and  the  shepherd's  hmrt  is  ehefirVl.    Cowpam. 

As  wheo  the  moon,  refiilgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  acred  lighf ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  tbe  deep  serene, 

.  And  not  a  cloud  overcasts  the  solemn  scene : 
Around  her  Uirone  the  ^rid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumber'd'gild  the  glowing  pole  t 

.  O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verduxe  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  : 
Then  shine  the  vales :  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise : 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  eonseious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sigbt> 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blfss  the  use&il  light    Pofb. 


'*  Of  this  passage,  when  it  has 
%een  conceded  that  the  cadence  is 
harmonious,  and  that  the  fourth 
eoopletispictnresque,  what  is  there 
left  that  can  challenge  ptahe  ?  In 
the  first  line  we  are  informed,  that 
the  moon  is  the  **  rof\ii]gent  lamp  of 
night :  sacred,  in  the  second,  is  a 
codd  make-weight  epithet,  and  adds 
no  sensible  image :  the  solemn 
acene  is  general,  when  all  should 
be  local  and  particnlar :  the  simple 
reality  of  moonlight  is  impaired  by 
the  metaphor  and  personification  in 
the  words  "  around  her  throne :" 
ATfioed  of  glory  not  only  verges  on 
bombast,  but  conveys  nothing  dis- 
tinct :  we  receive  no  clear  impres- 
aioQ  of  the  boundless  finsiament 


openif^  od  the  vision  by  the  toak« 
ing  of  the  miit  overhead^  nor  of 
the  multitude  of  twinkling  steia 
that  are  taken  in  at  once  by  the 
scope  <}f  nght:  apd  the  moontam 
shepherd,  looking  up  at  the  mooa 
from  anaoog  his  fiocks,  with  a 
sudden  sensation  of  cheeriness  in 
his  solitude,  is  displaced  by  a  vnlgar 
Company  of  swains,  eyeing  the  bioa 
vault>  and  blessing  the  light,  be- 
cause it  is  osefnl :  and  it  is  thus 
that  Homer  is  mised  and  im- 
proved ! 

''  Roscommon  has  said,  perhaps 
without  sufficient  regsfd  to  the 
conciseness  and  precisioD  <^  the 
IVencb  knguage, 

TW 


0«  tVanslation* 

Tte  Meriiog  buRioii  of  one  English  line, 

Drewa  Co  Vtcnch  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  shine. 
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The  figure  may  wkh  more  juslioe 
be  applied  to  our  translatorg,  if  an 
Autbor'a  cfaamcteristic  peculiaritiea 
Hre  tbui  to  he  nuelted  down  in  the 
emcible  of  modern  taste :  and  the 
varied  aud  prominent  originality  of 
the  classic  agents  will  in  vafn  be 
sought  in  the  I'angoid  or  verbose 
generalities  of  what  is  called  free 
imitation.  Such  writers  please  them- 
fiOlvea  with  their  own  facility,  and 


forget  that,  if  to  cotnbiae  closenesi 
with  a  luminous  fbrpe  be  a  task  of 
arduous  attainment,  it  is  not  by  es- 
caping from  it  that  they  can  lay  a 
claim  to  the  honours  of  industrv 
or  genius.  ''8ivous6te£  la  di^ 
cult6,*'  said  Voltau-e,  speaking  er- 
ioneously  with  respect  to  the  metre 
of  Shakspearie,  but  justly  on  the 
general  principle,  **  Si  vous  oiez  U 
difficult6  vous  6tez  le  m6rite/' 


Oh  Epitaphs. 


(FromMr«  Wokdswokth's  Excursion.] 


^  A  S  soon  as  nations  had  learned 
Xjl  the  use  of  lettcrt.  Epi- 
taphs were  inscribed  upon  monu- 
ments i  ia  order  that  their  intention 
might  be  more  surely  and  ade- 
quately fulfilled.  I  hare  derived 
monuments  aad  epitaphs  from  two 
sources  of  feeling :  but  these  do  in 
fact  resolve  tliemselves  into  one. 
The  invention  of  epitaphs,  Wcevcr, 
in  his  discourse  cf  funeral  monu- 
ttients,  says  rightly,  '^  proceeded 
from  the  presage  or  fore-feeling  of 
inomortality,  implanted  in  all  men 
naturally,  and  is  referred  to  the 
acholars  of  Linus  the  Theban  poet, 
-who  flourished  about  the  year  of 
the  world  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred J  who  first  bewailed  this  Li- 
nus their  master,  when  he  was  slain, 
in  doleful  verses  then  called  of  him 
CBIina,  afterwards  Epitaph  ia,  for 
thht  they  were  first  sutlg  at  burials, 
sifter  engreved  upou  the  sepulchres.** 


"  And,  verily,  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  principle  of  immor- 
tality in  the  human  soul,  man  could 
never  have  had  awakened  in  him 
the  desire  to  live  in^the  remeto- 
brance  of  his  fellows ;  iheie  love, 
or  the  yearning  of  kind  .towards 
kind,  could  not  have  produced  it. 
The  dog  or  horse  perishes  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  stall,  by  the  side  of 
his  companions,  and  is  incapable  of 
anticipating  the  sorrow  with  which 
hiff  surrounding  associates  shall  be* 
moan  his  death,  or  pine  for  his  loss  $ 
he  cannot  pre^conceive  his  regret, 
he  can  form  no  thought  of  it|  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  have  a  de- 
sire to  leave  such  regret  or  remem- 
brance behind  him.  Add  to  the 
principle  of  love,  which  exists  in 
the  inferior  animals,  the&cutty  of 
reason  which  exists  in  man  alone; 
will  the  conjunction  of  these  ac- 
cciunt  for  the  desire  >  Doubtless  it 
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is  a  necessary  consequence  of  ibis 
conjunction :  yet  not  I  think  as  a 
direct  rc«u1t,  but  only  to  be  come 
at  through  an  intermediate  thought, 
viz.  that  of  an  intimation  or  assur- 
ance within  us^  that  some  part  of 
our  nature  is  imperishable.  At 
least  the  precedence,  in  order  of 
birth,  of  one  feeling  to  the  other, 
is  unquestionable.  If  we  look  back 
upon  the  daysofchildhooJ,  we  shall 
find  that  ibc  time  is  not  in  remem- 
brance when,  with  respect  to  our 
own  individual  being,  the  mind  was 
without  this  assurance;  whereas, 
the  wish  to  be  remembered  by  our 
friends  or  kindred  after  death,  or 
even  in  absence,  is,  as  we  shall  dis- 
cover, a  sensation  that  does  not 
form  itself  till  the  social  feelings 
have  been  developed,  and  the  rea- 
aon  has  connected  itself  with  A  wide 
range  of  objects.  Forlorn,  and  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the 
best  part  pf  his  nature,  must  that 
man  be,  who  should  derive  the 
sense  of  immortality,  as  it  exists  in 
the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  same 
until  inking  gaiety  or  liveliness  of 
animal  spirits  with  which  the  Iamb 
in  the  meadow,  or  any  other  irra- 
tional creature,  is  endowed;  who 
should  ascribe  it,  in  short,  to  blank 
ignorance  in  the  child  ;  to  an  ina- 
bility arising  from  the  imperfect 
state  of  his  faculties  to  come,  in 
any  point  of  his  being,  into  con- 
tact with  a  notion  of  death  3  or  (0 
an  unreflecting  acquiescence  in 
what  had  been  instilled  into  him  ! 
Has  such  an  un folder  of  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,  though  he  niay 
have  forgotten  his  former  self,  ever 
lioticed  the  early,  obstinate,  and 
unappeaseable  .  inqui^ilivenes?  of 
children  upon  the  subject  of  origi- 
nation ?  This  single  fact  proves 
outwardly  the  monstrousness  of 
those  suppositions :  for,  if  we  bad 


no  direct  external  testimony  that 
the  minds  of  very  young  .children 
meditate  feelingly  upon  death  and 
immortality,  these  ioquiries,  which 
we  all  know  they  are  perpetually 
making  concerning  the  whence,  ^o 
necessarily   include    correspondent 
habits  of  interrogation  concerning 
the  whither.    Origin  and  tendency 
are  notions  inseparably  co- relative. 
Kever  did  a  child  stand  by-  the  aide 
of  a   running  stream,    pondering 
within  himself  what  power  was  ibe 
feeder  of  the    perpetual    current, 
from   what  never-^vearied  sources 
the  body  of  water  was  supplied,  but 
he  must  have  been  inevitably  pro- 
pelled (o  follow  this  question    br 
another :  *'  towards  what  abyss  is 
it  in  progress  ?  what  receptacle  can 
contain  the  mighty  influx  V*     And 
the  spirit  of  the  answer  must  have 
been,  though  the  word   might  be 
Sea  or  Ocean,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  an   image  gathered   from    a 
map,  or  from  the  real  object  io  na« 
tore — these  might  have  been   the 
letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  ans>wer 
must  have  been  as  inevitably, — a 
receptacle  without  bounds  or    di- 
mensions ;— nothing  le^s  than  in- 
finity.    We  may»  then,  be  justified 
in  asserting  that  the  sense  of  iro« 
mortality,  if  not  a  co-existent  and 
twin  birth  with  reason,  is  -among 
the  earliest  of  her  offspring:  and 
we  may  further  assert^  that  from 
these  conjoined,  and  under  their 
countenance,  the  human  affections 
are  gradually  formed  and  opened 
out.    I'his  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  the  recesses  of  these  investi- 
gations ;    but  the  subject  requires 
.me  here  to  make  a  plain  avowal 
that,  for  my  own  part,  it  is  to  me 
inconceivable,  that  the .  sympathies 
of  love  towards  each  othcr^  which 
grow  with  our  strength,  could  ever 
attain  any  new  strength,  or  even 
preserve 
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preserve  the  old,  after  we  had  re- 
oeived  from  the  outward  senses  the 
impression  of  death,  and  were  in 
'the  habit  of  having  that  impression 
daily  renewed  and  its  accompanying 
ieelihg  brought  home  to  ourselves, 
and  to  those  we  love ;  if  the  same 
-were   not    counteracted  by    those 
communications  with  €\\r  internal 
being,   which   are   anterior  to  all 
these  experi^nces,  and  with  which 
revelation     coincides^      and     has 
through  that  coincidence  alone  (for 
otherwise  it  could  not  possess  it)  a 
power  to  affect  us.     I  confess,  with 
me  the  conviction  is  absolute,  that, 
if  the  impression  and  sense  of  death 
were    not    thus   counterbalanced, 
Bucb  a  hoUowneas  would  pervade 
the  whole  system  of  things,  such  a 
want  of  correspondence  and   con- 
sistency, a  disproportion  so  astound* 
ing  betwixt  means  and  ends,  that 
there  could  be  no  repose,  no  joy. 
Were  we  to  grow  up  unfostered  by 
this  genial  warmth,  a  frost  would 
chill  the  spirit,  so  penetrating  arid 
powerful,  that  there  could   be  no 
motions  of  the  life  of  love ;  and  in- 
finitely less  could  we  have  any  wish 
to    be  remembered  after  we  had 
passed  away  from  a  world  in  which 
each  roan  had  moved  about  like  a 
shadow. — If,  then,  in    a    creature 
endowed  with  the  faculties  of  fore- 
sight and  reason,  the  social  affec- 
tions could  not  have  unfolded  them- 
selves oncountenanced  by  the  faith 
tha^  man   is,  an   immortal   being ; 
and  if,  consequently,  neither  could 
the  individual  dying  have   had  a 
desire  to  survive  in  the  remembrance 
of  his  fellows,  nor  on  their  side 
could  they  have  frit  a  wish  to  pre- 
serve for  future  titnes  vestiges  of 
the  departed ;  it  follows,  as  a  final 
inference,  that  without-  the  belief 
in  ironoortaHty,  wherein  these  seve- 
ral desires  originate,  neither  monu* 


ments  nor  ^epitaphs,  in  affectionate 
or  laudatory  commemoration  of  the  * 
daceased,  could  have  existed  in  the 
world. 

*'  Simonides,  it  is  related,  upop 
landing  in  a  strange  country,  found 
the  corse  of  an  unknown  person, 
lying  by  the  sea-side  -,  he  buried  it, 
and     was     honoured     throughout 
Greece  for  the  piety  of  that  act; 
Another  ancient  philosopher,  chanc- 
ing to  fix  his  eyes  upon    a  dead 
body,  regarded  the  same  with  slight, 
if  not  with  contempt ;  saying,  V  see 
the  shell  of  the  flown  bird  *"     But 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
moral   and    tender-hearted    Simo- 
nides was  incapable   of  the   lofty 
movements  of  thought,  to  which 
that  other  sage  gave  way  at  the 
moment  while  his  soul  was  intent 
only  upon  the  indestructible  being  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he,  in  ^ 
whose  sight  a  lifeless  human  body 
was  of  no  more  value  than  the  worth* 
less   shell   from   which  the    living 
fowl  had  departed,  would  not,  in  a 
different  mood  of  mind,  have  been 
affected  by  those  earthly  considera* 
tions  which  had  incited  the  philo- 
sophic poet  to  the  performance  of 
that  pious  duty.     And  with  regard 
to  this  latter,  we  may  be  assured 
that,  if  he  had  been  dectituie  of  the 
capability  of  communing  with  the 
more  exalted  thoughts  that  apper- 
tain  to  *huQ}an   nature,  he  would 
have  cared  no  more  for  the  corse  of 
the  stranger  than  for  the  dead  body 
of  a  seal  or  porpoise  which  might    ' 
have  been  cast  up  by  the  waves.  W« 
respect  the  corporeal  frame  of  man, 
not  merely  because  it   is  the  habi- 
tation of  a  rational,  but  of  an  im- 
mortal soul.     Kacli  of  these  sagei 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  best  fceU 
ings  of  our  nature  ;  feelings  whichj 
though  they  seem  opposite  to  each 
Ojtber^  hava  another  and  a  finer  con- 
nection 
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ncdioa  tban  that  of  contrast.**-! t  is 
a  conneciioQ  forcned  through^  tbe 
•abie  progresa  by  which,  both  in 
this  natural  and  the  moral  worlds 
qualities  pass  insensibly  into  their 
contraries,  and  things  revolve  upon 
each  other.   At,,  in  Bailings  upon  the 

^  orb  of  this  planet,  a  vojage,  toward^ 
the  fegiooa  where  the .  lun  sets> 
conducta  gradoaUj  to  the  quarter 
where  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
behold  it  come  forth  at  its  rising  ; 
and,  io  like  manner,  a  voyage  to- 
wards the  ea.<t,  the  birth-place  in 
our  imagination  of  the  morning, 
leads  finally  \o  the  quarter  where 
the  aun  is  last  seen  when  he  de« 
parts  from  our  eyes ;  so,  the  cpo- 
<  templative  soul,  travelling  in  the  di- 
avctioD  of  mortality,  advances  to 
,  the  country  of  everlasting  life ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  may  ahe  continue 
to  explore  those  c&eerful  tracts,  till 
9he  is  brought  back,  for  her  ad  van* 
tagef  and  benefit,  to  the  land  of  iran« 
aitory  things— of'  aorrow  and  of 
tears. 

*'  On  a  midway  point,  tl)erefore, 
which  commands  the  thoughts  and 

/  feelings  of  the  two  aages  whom  we 
have  represented  in  contrast,  does 
ibe  author  of  that  species  of  com- 
position^  the  laws  of  which  it  is 
our  present  purpose  to  explain,  take 
bia  stand.  Accordingly,  recurring  to 
the  twofold  desire  of  guarding  the 
remains  of  the  deceased  and  pre- 
serving their  memory;  it  may  be 
aaid^  that  a  sepulpbral  monument 
is  a  tribute  to  a  man  >8s  a  human 
being  :  and  that' an  epitaph,  (in  the 
ordinary  meaning  attached  to  tl:^ 
word)  includes  this  general  leeliog 
and  something  more  ;  and  is  a, re* 
card  to  preserve  the  memory  of  tfie 
dead,  as  a  tribute  due  to  bis  indivi- 
ilual  worth,  for  a  satisfaction  to  the 
sorrowing  hearts  of  the  survivors, 
and  for  the  coipmoa  benefit  of  the 


living ;  which  record  H  to  be  ac* 
complished,  not  in  a  general  man- 
ner, but,  where  it  can,  in  dose 
connection  with  the  bodily  remaina 
c^the  deceasecl:  and  these,  it  may 
be  addedy  among  the  modern  nation^ 
of  £arope  are  deposited  within,  or 
contiguous  ta  their  places  of  wor- 
ship. Iry  ancient  tinMB>  at  is  well 
knqwn,  it  waa  the  cuatom  to  bury 
the  dead  beyon4  ^^  walls  of  towns 
and  cities ;  and  among  tiie  Greeks 
and  Romans  they  were  frequently 
interred  by  the  way-sidea. 

'*  I  could  here  pause  with  plea^ 
sure,  and  invite  the  reader  to  in- 
dulge with  me  in  conten^plation  of 
the  advantages  which  must  have  at- 
tended such  a  practice.    I  cootd  ro- 
mtuate  npon  the  beauty  which  the 
monuments,  thus  placed,  mutt  have 
borrowed    from    the    turroimdinf 
imaget  of  nature — from  the  trees, 
the  wild  flowers,  from    a   strean^ 
ronning  perhaps  within    atghc   or 
bearing,    from    the    beaten    road 
stretching  its  weary  lengfb  bard  bf. 
.  Many  tender  staoilitudes  most  tbese 
objects  have  present(>d  to  the  mind 
of  the  traveller,  leaning  upon  one 
of  the  tombs,  or  reposing  in   the 
coolness  of  it^  shade,  wl^ther  be 
had  baited  from   weariness  or  in 
compliance    with    the    invitation, 
"  P&iMe  Traveller !"  so  often  found 
upon  the  monuments.     And  to  its 
,  epitaph  also  must  have  been  sup- 
plied strong  appeals  to  visible  ap- 
pearances or  immediate  impressions, 
lively  and  afiecting  analogiea  of  life 
as  a  journej — death  as  a  sleep  over- 
coming the  tired  wayfirer — of  mis- 
foriune  as  a  storm  that  falls  sudden- 
ly npon  hirfi— of  beauty  as  a  flower 
that  passeth  away,  or  of  innocent 
l^sore  af  one  that  may  be  gather- 
ed—of virtue  that  standeth  firm  at 
8  rock  against  the  be ating  waves  j— 
of  hope  *'  undennioed  insensibly 
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like  the  poplar  by  the  tide  of  the 
rirer  that  has  fed  it/*  or  blasted  in 
a  moment  like  a  pifie-tree,  by  the 
•troke  of  lightoing  npon  the  moan* 
tain  top— of  admonitions  and  heart- 
ftirring  remfmbi^Dces,  like  a  re* 
freshing  breeze  that  comes  without 
vamingj  or  the  taste  of  the  waters 
of  an  unexpected  fountain.  These, 
and  iimiiar  suggestions  must  have 
given,  formerly,  to  the  language  of 
the  senseless  slone  a  voice  enforced 
and  endeared  by  the  benignity  of 
that  nature,  with  which  it  was  in 
imison. — We,  in  modem  timea^ 
bave  lost  much  of  these  advantages : 
and  tbey  are  but  in  a  small  degree 
oonnterbalaneed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  large  towns  and  cities^  by  the 
custom  of  depositing  the  de»d  with- 
in^ or  contiguous  to^  their  places  of 
worship ;  however  splendid  or  hn- 
posing  may  be  the  appearances  of 
those  edifices,  or  however  interest- 
ing or  salutary  the  recollections  as- 
aoci^ated  with  them.  Even  were  it 
pot  true  that  the  tombs  lose  their 
xnonitory  virtue  when  thus  obtruded 
upon  the  notice  of  men  occupied 
^th  the  cares  of  the  worlds  and 
^  often  sullied  and  defiled  by  those 


caies,  yet  still,,  when  death  is  in  our 
thoughts,  nothing  can  make  amends 
for  the  want  of  the  soothing  influ- 
ences of  nature,  and  for  the  absence 
of  those  types  of  renovation  and  de-. 
cay,  whidi  the  fields  and  woods  offer 
to  the  notice  of  the  serious  and  con- 
templative mind. 

*'  A  village  church-yard,  lying  as 
it  does  in  the  lap  of  nature^  may  in- 
deed be  most  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  a  town  of  crowded  po- 
pulation 1  and  sepulture  thordn 
combines  many  of  the  best  tenden- 
cies which  belong  to  the  mode  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients,  with  others 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  sensations  o£ 
pious  cheerfulness^  which  attend 
the  celebration  of  the  sabbath-day 
in  rural  places,  are  profitably  cfaai- 
tised  bv  the  sight  of  the  graves  of 
kindred  and  friends^  gathered  toge- 
ther in  that  general  home  toWMs 
which  the  thoughtful  yet  happy 
spectators  themselves  are  joumev- 
ihg.  Hence  a  parish  church,  in  me 
stillness  of  the  country,  is  a  visible 
centre  of  a  community  of  the  liviuf 
and  the  dead;  a  point  to  which  are 
habitually  refened  the  nearest  coQr 
cems  of  both**^ 
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On  ak*bbbing  and  plowino  stream  in  Bridlington  Harbova. 
[By  Dr.  Storbr.    From  the  Philosophical  Transactions.] 


"  npiHE  following  account  of  ccr- 
X  tain  peculiariiies  attending 
a  spring  of  fresh  water,  'which  was 
tapped  in  boring  within  the  harbour 
of  Bridlinglon  quay,  Yorkshire,  is 
given  from  repeated  observations 
made  during  a  residence  of  some 
weeks  there,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  1814.  The  harbour  of 
Bridlington  quay  is  dry  at  low  wa- 
.  ter,  except  for  a  rivuiet  which  tra- 
verses its  bed  :  at  high  water,  it  has 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  of 
water, 

, "  Mr.  Rennie,  civil  engineer,  was 
consulted  in  the  year  i8ii, respect- 
ing certain  improvements  projected 
in  that  harbour.  At  his  desire,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
stratum  of  clay  in  the  harbour,  the 
boring,  which  terminated  in  form- 
ing the  well  to  bs  described,  was 
begun  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Milne,  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  port.  The  spot  fixed  upon  is 
opposite  to  the  termination  ot  a 
street  leading  to  the  harbour,  and 
has  about  six  feet  of  water,  at  high 
water,  in  ordinary  tides. 

*'  After  the  workmen  had  bored 
through  twenty-eight  feet  of  very 
solid  clay>  and  afterwards  through 


fifteen  feet  of  a  cretaceous  flinty 
gravel,  of  a  very  concrete  texture, 
the  auger  was  perceived  to  strike 
against  the  solid  rock  ;  but  as  they 
were  not  able  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  it,  the  work  was  given 
up' for  that  tide,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  water  from  the  first.  In 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  the  bore 
was  found  filled  to '  the  top  with 
fresh  water.  Of  the  most  limpid  ap- 
pearance :  it  soon  flowed  over,  and 
was  even   projected    some    inches 
above  the  summit  of  the  bore,  in  a 
stream  equal  to  its  calibre.     When 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  water 
was  of  the  purest  quality  and  taste, 
perfectly  fit  for  washing,  and  every 
culinary  purpose,  the  bore  was  pro- 
perly secured  by  an  elm  stocky  ten 
fjpet  long,  and  perforated  with  a 
three  inch  auger,  driven  to  its  full 
length  :  a  copper  tube,  well  tinned 
on  both  sides,  of  a  circumference  to 
admit  its  being  passed  through  tbe 
bore  of  elm  stock,  and  thirty-two 
feet  in  length,  was  then  forced  tO' 
the  bottom  of  the  bore,  so  as  to 
rest  on  tbe  rock.    The  upper  part 
being  properly  puddled  round  the 
elm  stock,  and  the  well  thus  com- 
pleted, the  fdiowing  singular  dr- 
cumstaacei 
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camitances  were  observed «  and  hare 
continaed  with  great  uniformity  ever 
since. 

"  A«  soon  as  the  surface  of  the 
sea  water  in  the  harbour^  during  the 
flowing  tide,  has  arrived  at  a  level 
of  forty-nine  or  fi(\y  inches  lower 
than  the  top  of  the  bore,  the  water 
begins  to  flow  from  if,  in  a  stream 
equal  to  tt^  calibre,  the  impetus  of 
which  is  increased  as  the  tide  ad- 
vances, and  may  be  observed  to  l)C 
propelled  with  much  force  after  the 
bore  is  overflowed  by  the  tide.  The 
discharge  continues  from  four  to 
five  hours^  i.  e.  till  the  tide  in  re- 
turning falls  to  the  same  level  where 
it  began  to  flow  :  at  this  point,  it 
ceases  completely  till  the  next  flood 
shall  have  regained  the  same  level, 
-when  the  same  phenomena  recur, 
in  the  same  succession ;  and  with- 
out any  variation  J  but  what  arises 
from  the  different  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion in  thd  tides.  The  rule  appears 
to  be,  that  the  column  of  spring 
water  in  the  bore,  is  alvinys  sup- 
ported at  a  height  of  forty-nine  or 
fifty  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
tide^  at  any  given  tirne^  This  at 
least  was  the  result  of  every  obser- 
vation I  made  during  several  suc- 
cessive weeks,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August  last  3  and  I  am  as- 
,8ured  by  Mr.  Milne,  on  whose  in- 
genuity and  habit  of  accurate  ob- 
servation I  can  place  the  firmest  re- 
liance, that  his  habitual  experience, 
/for  three  years  past,  goes  to  convince 
him,  that  the  variations  from  the 
rule  stated  above,  are  very  inconsi- 
.derable  during  the  summer  and  au- 
.turonal  months ;  but  that  in  winter^ 
after  any  unusual  fall  of  rain,  be 
has  known  the  column  of  fresh  wa- 
ter raised  eight  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  tide^  and  the  period  of  its 
discharge  proportionally  prolonged. 
.    *^  fox  the  use  of  the  town  and 


shipping,  a  reservoir  of  brick-work, 
capable  of  containing  one  thousand 
gallons,  has  been  constructed  within 
two  or  three  yards,  and  upon  some- 
what a  higher  level  than  the  such- 
mit  of  the  bore,  and  is  made  to 
communicate  with  it  by  a  tube  of 
the  same  diameter,  fitted  with  a 
valve,  to  prevent  any  reflux  into 
the  well.  Two  waste  pipes  are 
placed  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of 
the  reservoir,  for  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  the  water,  and  it  has  also 
been  made  to  communicate  with  a 
pump  adjoining,  by  which  the  re- 
servoir may  be  emptied;  and  as 
the  bore  of  the  well  is  now  closed 
and  secured  at  the  top,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  commencement  of  the 
flow  of  water,  from  the  pipes  of  the 
reservoir,  will  happen  a  few  mK 
nutes  sooner  or  later  at  each  tide, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
it  contained  at  the  time.  Such, 
however,  is  the  known  regularity  of 
the  discharge  from  the  waste  pipes, 
that  at  the  expected  time  of  the  tide 
several  of  the  inhabitants  are  always 
on  the  spot  with  their  vessels,  and 
are  rarely  obliged  to  wait  for  more 
than  five  ipinutes. 

**  Such  is  the  state  of  facts,  and 
it  appears  to  open  a^subject  of  curi- 
ous investigation  to  those  whose 
habits  and  practical  knowledge  qua- 
lify them  for  it.  The  appearances 
seem  not  to  admit  of  afiy  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  without  supposing 
some  mode  of  subterranean  com- 
munication, by  which  the  water  of 
the  sea,  and  that  of  the  spring  in 
question,  are  brought  info  actual 
contact,  so  as  to  exert  a  reciprocal 
action.  This  supposition  receives 
considerable  support  from  a  circum- 
stance which  I  bad  no  opportunity 
to  observe,  but  wHich  Mr.  Milne 
has  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice ; 
and  which  he  describes  by  remark-, 

ing 
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iDgi  that  ftfler  stormy  weftther, 
when  there  is  a  heavy  sea  on  that 
coasts  the  water  is  discharged,  even 
from  the  waste  pipes  of  the  reser- 
voir, with  aQ  evident  undulation: 
which,  of  coarse,  would  bfe  more 
considerable  from  the  original  bore, 

"  Mr.  Milne  has  framed  ao  hy- 
pothesis  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  on 
this  curious  subjecL  He  believet 
the  stratum  of  clay  found  in  the 
fcarbour>  to  extend  over  the  whote 
bay  in  front  of  it,  as  §ax  as  the 
Smith  wick  sand»  which  forms  a^r 
across  the  openlng^of  the  bay,  in  a 
direction  from  flamborough  bead 
towards  the  Spurn  poxnt,  and  about 
four  miles  from  the  quay  in  asouth- 
casterly  direction.  This  bank  is  sup- 
ported by  a  reef  of  rockj  and 
^ugh  there  are  openings,  which 
tre  well  known,  and  admit  vessels 
<Mr  coosklerable  burden  at  all  thnes 
of  the  tide^  there  is  in  general  but  a 
small  draft  of  water  on  this  bjink, 
wlien  the  tide  is  out.  pn  the  out- 
irard  or  east  side,  towards  the 
(pcean,  the  rpck  is  quite  perpendi- 
cular, and  a  great  depth  of  water  is 
immediately  behind  it.  As  the  co- 
pious source  of  water,  which  lias 
)»een  tapped  in  the  harbour,  lies  at 
fuch  a  oepth,  and  under  a  stratum 
pf  day,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  it  can  be  discharged  any  where 
In  the  bay,  till  it  arrives  at  the  ledge 
^  rock  wWe  the  clay  ternunates. 
|)ere,  among  the  fissures  of  the 
roc)c,  it  may  find  its  exit  3  ^nd  this 
IS  the  more  likely,  as  it  is  knowa 
(hat  the  bed  of  the  sea  at  the  hack 
f]f  the  Smithwick  sapd,  is  at  so 
much  a  lower  level. 

*'  Admitting  this  supposition  to 
be  correct,  or  nearly  so,  it  seems  to 
follow,  that  the  issue  of  a  body  of 
fresh  water  through  a  fissure  in 
rock  forining  the  bed  of  tfie  aeaj^ 


wouM  meet  with  raoitt  or  kaa  re» 
slstaoce  at  different  times  of  the 
tide ;  because  the  two  oolumna  of 
fluid  in  meeting;  would  act  opoa 
one  another  in  the  rado  of  the  mlti« 
tude  of  each,  taking  into  the  ac« 
count  the  difierence  of  their  specific 
gravity  |  and  thus^  if  there  Is  nnj 
approach  to  an  equilibrium,  an  ope* 
ration  would  result,  analogous  te 
the  flu  and  reflux  of  the  ti&j  near 
the  mouth  of  rivers.   . 

**  This  hypothesis  ti  spedous^ 
and  accounts /or  the  flax  and  reflux 
of  the  water  from  the  bore,  at  wdl 
as  for  the  singular  undulatioD  of 
the  discharge  in  a  boisterous  stale 
of  the  sea  :  but  the  greater  relative 
aldtnde  to  which  the  oolumo  of 
spring  water  is  elevated  afier  mock 
rain,  and  the  consequent  proleoged 
discbarge  of  it  during  each  tide* 
seems  to  militate  against  its  correct- 
ness $  since,  in  a  case,  where  b]^ 
the  supposition  a  balance  is  neariy 
established,  an  addiiiooal  impttna 
communicated  to  the  cohme  ef 
spring  water»  ought  to  proddce  the 
opposite  effect,  by  enabling  il  to 
overcome  the  re^ance  of  t^  saiie 
column  of  sea  water  during  a  loBgar 
period,  of  edch  tide,' than  under  the 
usqpA  circumstances. 

**  It  is  not  improbable/  that  this 
whole  subject  might  be  elucidated, 
by  a  ox^re  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  peonliaritiea  <3li  the  springs  oe 
this  part  of  the  coast,  provioddly 
termed  gipsies.  The  water  in  this 
district  of  the  east  riding  of  York^ 
shire,  possesses  that  limpidnos 
which  is  usual  in  cretaceous  soUi; 
but  for  many  miles  of  the  WoldB 
behind  Bridllngtoo,  very  little  water 
is  so  be  siyen.  There  ate  few  rfvuklt^ 
and  these  are  very  low  in  the  sua- 
met,  and  roost  ef  them  quite  drjrm 
eiHK^mp.  llie  acpooqt  to  becolfecfed 
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from  ^  iah^bitaota  is^  that  b  two 
or  three  weeks  aft^  (be  comcoiefice- 
Ukmt  of  frosty  the  springa  begio  te 
ran  copiously;  and  in  many,  the 
imtec  is  projected  with  such  ieope- 


toosity,  as  tq  resemUe  a  jet  4*eao  1 
it  is  then  that^.  in  the  langoage  of 
the  counUy^  it  is  sai4»  **  the  gipsies 
are  ap«"  and  the  nTotets  o? eiflw/' 


On  the  Action  of.thb  Hb^at  anb  its  EatATiON  to 

TH£  NbBVOUS   SySTBM. 


[From  the  saiiMf.] 


^rpiLL  die  ticnc  of  Haller,  it 
X    Mem^  to  have  been  the  ge^ 
nerat  opinion,  that  the  rausdes  de- 
rivo  their  power  fipona  the  nervoas 
ifstem.    He  taogbt,  that  the  power 
^  the  muscles  depends  on  their  me* 
chamsni»  that  the  nervous  influence 
is  merely  a  stimolus  which  calls  it 
.  into  action,  and  consequently  that 
those  mosdes,  the  heart  for  exam- 
ple, which  act  only  by  the  applica- 
tion of  one  peculiar  stimuli:^,  on- 
connected  with  the  nervous  system, 
aipe  wholly  hudependent  of  it.  Thi» 
opinion  seemed   confirmed  by  its 
being  generally  admitted,  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  continues  after 
k  is  removed  from  the  body,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  induenced  by  sti- 
flM^ating  the  bratn,  or  spinal  roar- 
jpow,  or  tlie  nerves  which  terminate 
IB  it  Haller  and  bis  followers  matn-^ 
tain,  that  there  are  two  distinct  vi- 
ta! powers,  one  of  the  nervous  and 
another  of  the  sangniferous  system. 

'*  The  supporters  of  Halter'«  doc- 
ina»  however,  fonnd  many  diffieul- 
ties  to  contend  with.  The  evident 
objections  to  it  3re,  that  the  heart 
is  infnencetl  by  affections  of  the 
friind,  and  that  it  is  supplied  with 
nerves.  Various  hjrpotheses  have 
been  framed  to  get  nd  of  these  ob- 


jections, some  of  which  imply  0 
considerable  modification  of  the  ori- 
ginal opinion.    Several  writers  have 
maintained,  that  althongh  the  heart  ^ 
IS  independent  of  the  brain  and  spl^ 
nal  marrow,  it  may  be  subject  to 
some  peculiar   action  of  its  owo 
nerves;   others,  that   the  ganglta 
(hrangh  which  its  nerves  pass  have 
a  power  independent  of  the  senso- 
rium  commune.  Fontana  and  others 
have  maintained,  that  the  nerves  of 
the  heart   are  absolutely  useless; 
others,  that  tiiese  nerves  are  distri- 
buted on  its  vessels,  and  do  not  en- 
ter the    substance  of   the   heart. 
Scarpa,  however,  has  proved,  that, 
nerves  are  distributed  to  the  heart 
in  the  same  way  as  to  other  similar 
parts.    Nothing   can   s)k>w   more 
strikingly  the  imperfection  of  oor 
lcnowle<%e  of  this  important  branch 
of  physiology,    than  that  opinions 
so  diflFerent,   apd  so    destituto  of 
proof,  should  be  maintained  by  the 
best  writers  upon  it. 

'«  An  author  has  lately  appeared, 
who,  among  other  ingenious  and 
important  experitnents,  has  made 
many  relating  to  this  subject,  and 
arrived  at  concUisions  which  have 
surprised  physiologists,  yet  appa- 
rently so  well  supported  as  to  havb, 
obtain  e 
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obtained  tbeir  general  aisent.  M. 
le  Gallois  roauitains*  that  by  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  or  cervical 
pact  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  ac* 
tion  of  the  heart  is  immediately  so 
debilitated^  that  it.  is  no  longer  ca« 
pable  of  supporting  the  circulation  ; 
urhile  by  the  destruction  of  the 
brain,  on  the  contrary,  its  action  is ' 
unimpaired  :  from  which  he  infers, 
that  it  is  from  the  spinal  marrow 
that  the  heart  derives  the  principle 
of  its  life  and  of  its  motions.  Those 
motions  of  the  heart,  says  M.  le 
Gallois,  which  remain  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  spinal  marrow,  or 
the  Interruption  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  heart  in  any  other 
Way,  and  which  misled  Halier  and 
liis  followers,  are  motions  without 
force,  incapable  of  supporting  the 
circulation,  and  analogous  to  the 
motions  of  other  irritable  parts  on 
the  application  of  a  stimulus^  which 
ID  this  case  is  the  arterial  blood 
contained  in  it. 

**  The  experiments,  on  which 
these  opinions  are  founded,  he  re* 
peated  in  the  presence  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Institute  at 
Paris,  which  has  expressed  its  con- 
viction of  their  accuracy;  Notwith- 
atanding  this  high  authority,  I  was 
led,  from  some  experiments  which 
I  made  many  years  ago,  in  which 
both  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
were  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
opium  and  tobacco,  to  doubt  M.  le 
Gallois*  conclusions.  The  reader  will 
judge  how  far  the  following  experi- 
ments tend  to  invalidate  these  con- 
clusions, and  influence  our  opinions 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  rc- 
Jate. 

"  I  cannot  here  omit  to  express 
tny  thanks  to  Mr.  Hastings,  house- 
Airgeon  to  the  Worcester  Infirmary, 
who  assisted  me  in  the  following 
4q^eriment8.  His  expertuess  in  dis- 


section was  often  of  great  uae^ 
where  it  was  necessary  to  be  expe- 
ditious, and  to  ^ose  as  little  blood  as 
possible. 

V  £xp.  I.  A  rabbit  was  depnved 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  power  by 
a  stroke  on  the  occiput  When  the 
rabbit  is  killed  in  this  way,  the  res- 
piration immediately  ceases;  but 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  dr- 
culation  continue^  and  may  be  sup- 
ported for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  by  artihcial  respiratiODy  9i 
practised  first,  I  believe,  by  Foo- 
tana,  and  since  by  Chirac,  Mr.  Bro- 
die,  M.  le  Gallois,  and  ethers.  Hiis 
mode  of  destroying  the  sensibility 
does  hot  influence  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  and  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  preventing  the  animal's 
suflFerings,  and  his  oiotioqs.  Its 
greatest  inconvenience  is,  that  if 
the  blow  is  very  severe,  considera- 
ble vessels  are  sometimes  ruptured, 
and  there  is  always  some  rupture  of 
vessels^  which  of  course  tends  to 
impair  the  vigour  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

*'  lu  the  present  experiment,  the 
circulation  was  supported  by  artifi-< 
cial  riespiration.  The  spinal  marrow 
was  laid  bare'  from  the  occiput  to 
the  beginniDg  of  the  dorsal  verfccr 
brae.  The  chest  was  then  opened, 
and  the  heart  found  beating  regu- 
larly, and  witb  considerable  force* 
The  spinal  marrow,  as  far  as  it  had 
been  laid  bare,  was  now  wholly  re- 
moved, but  without  in  the  least  af- 
fecting the  action  of  the  heart  Af- 
ter this,  the  artificial  respiration  be- 
ing frequently  discontinued,  we  re- 
peatedly saw  the  action  of  the  heart 
become  languid,  and  increase  on 
renewing  it.  The  skull  was  then 
opened,  and  the  whde  of  the  brain 
removed,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
nervous  system  remainred  above  the 
dorsal  vertebrsc;  bat  without  any 
abatement 
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atetement  of  tbe  action  of  the 
hearty  which  still  continaed  to  be 
more  or  less  powerful,  according  as 
we  discontinued  or  renewed  artifi- 
cial respiration.  This  being  for  a 
considerable  time  discontinued,  the 
ventricles  ceased  to  beat  about  bilf ' 
an  hour  after  the  removal  of  the 
brain.  On  renewing  the  respira- 
tion, hov^eyer,  the  action  of  the 
▼B&tricles  was  restored.  The  respi- 
ration was  again  discontinued  and 
.  renewed^  wiih  the  same  effects. 

"  Exp.  2.  A  rabbit  was  made  in- 
senBible  by  removinir  part  of  the 
skull,  and  applying  opium  to  the 
brain.  Tl^  spine  was  then  opened 
between  tne  cervical  and  dorsal 
vertebrsB.  We  then  laid  open  4 he 
tliorax,  and  supported  the  action  of 
the  heart  by  artificial  respiration. 
The  force  with  which  it  beat  was 
carefully  observed,  and  the  spinal 
marrow  destroyed  by  running  a  hot 
wire  np  and  down  the  spine, 
through  the  opening  made  in  it,  by 
which  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
not  at  all  affected. 

*'  Exp.  3.  In  the  foregoing  expc- 
liments,  it  may  be  said,  there  was 
no  direct  proof  of  the  continuance 
of  the  circulation  after  the  spinal 
marrow  was  dttstroyed  or  removed. 
On  this  account  several  of  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  were  made.  A 
rabbit,  previously  exhausted  by  di- 
Tiding  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
was  deprived  of  sensation  by  a  blow 
on  the  occiput,  and  the  circulation 
supported  by  artificial  breathing. 
The  carotids  were  seen  beating  near 
to  the  place  where  the  nerves  had 
been  divided.  The  cervical  part  of 
the  spinal  marrow  was  then  de- 
stroyed by  a  hot  wire,  after  which 
tbe  carotids  were  still  found  beating. 

"  Exp.  4.  In  a  rabbit  rendered  in- 
sensible by  a  blow  on  the  occiput^ 
tfaa  whole  spix^  iparrow  vas.de- 


stroyed  by  a  hot  wire,  and  the 
breathing  artiffbally  supported.  One 
of  the  carotid  arteries  was  then 
laid  bare.  Its  beating  Wds  evident, 
and  on  dividing  it,  flofid  blood* 
flowed  fi'om  it  freely. 

*'  I  have  already  had  occasion  to* 
observe,  th^t  it  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  the  action  of  the  heart  can- 
not be  influenced  by  stimuli  applied 
to  the  nervous  system  :  and  it  seems 
almost  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  it  should,  when  we  see  that  it 
cannot  he  influenced  by  the  total' 
destruction- of  this  system.  There 
were  many  reasons,  however,  wbiclf 
induced  me  to  try  the  effect  on  the 
heart  of  stimuli  so  applied  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  as  not  to 
excite  any  of  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion,  whose  actioA,  either 
by  throwing  more  blood  towards 
the  heart,  or  in  some  other  way  in-' 
fluencing  its  action,  prevents  our 
judging.of  the  effect  of  the  stimu- 
lus. 

•'  Exp.  12.  A  rabbit  was  deprived 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion 
by  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  supported  by  arti- 
ficial respiration,  and  the  brain  and 
cervical  part  of  tbe  spinal  marrow 
laid  bare.  The  thorax  was  now- 
opened,  and  the  action  of  the  heartj 
which  beat  with  strength  and  regu- 
larity, observed.  Spirit  of  wine  was 
then  applied  to  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  a  greatly  increa.sed  actipn  of  the 
heart  was  the  consequence.  £t  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  brain  with 
the  same  effect.  •  "^rhe  increase  of 
motion  was  immediate  and  decided 
jn  both  cases.  We  could  not  per- 
ceive that  it  was  more  in  the  one 
case  than  the  other. 

"  Exp.  13.  The  foregoing  expe- 
riment was  repeated,  with  the  dif- 
ference,  that  the  whole  of  the  spinal 
marrow  was  laid  bare.*  The  motion 
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.  of  the  be«rt  WM  ornxfy,  if  not  qqat«, 
«  much  infliiftnrod  fa§  tb»  applies* 
tion  of  the  aAmviaif^to  the  dotmi, 
as  to  the  cervicu  portioa  of  the 

auoal  raarrewj  but  it  was  rerjr  lit* 
e  ioflaenced  by  its  appUcstioD  to 
the  lumbar  portioo. 

'<£xp.  14-    lo  this  es.periflMBot» 
Qoljr  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
occupies  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ht^  wu  laid  bare.    The  nA>bit  in 
other  respects  was  prepared  io  the 
same  waj  as  in  the  preceding  expe- 
lineots.  The  spirit  of  wine  applied 
to  this  part  of  the  braio^  produced 
aa  decided  aa  effect  oa  the  motioa 
of  the  heart  as  in  those  experimeots. 
Hw  spirit  of  wise  was  washed  off» 
'  and  a  watery  solotioa,  first  of  opi-' 
QOi^  then  of  tobacooj  appliedj  with 
the  eflect  of  an  iociease^  but  a 
much  less  iocreaae  of  the  heart's 
action  than  arose  from  the  spirit  of 
X  wine.    The  increased  action   was 
greater  £rom  the  opium,  than  from 
the  tobacco.  The  first  cfiect  of  both 
was  soon  soccecded  by  a  more  lan- 
guid action  of  the  heart  than  that 
which  preceded  their  applicatioa  t^ 
the  braio.  This  effect  was  greatest, 
and  caoM  on  soooest  when  the  to- 
bacco was  used,  and  we  always,  for 
wefiequently  repeated  theexperi-> 
^  neat,  saw  an  evident  iocrease.  in 
the  action  of  the  -heart,  when  we 
washed  off  the  tobacco.    We  could 
also  perceive  this,  though  io  a  leas 
degree,  when  the  opium  was  washed 
off.    Little  or  none  of  this  deiNli- 
tating  effect  was  observed  when  the 
spirit  of  wine  was  used.    After  its 
stimulating  effect  had  subsided,  the 
acisoGi  of  the  heart  only  returned  to 
about  the  same  degree  as  before  the 
application  of  the  sdmuius. 

<'  £xp.  15.  The  foregoing expe- 
riment  was  repeated  on  an  animal 
of  cold  blood.  Mr.  Hastings  had 
fomdj  that  ImneKSiog  the  hiud  kga 


of  a  fteg  19  iimcbm  ef  opkus,  id 
less  than  a  minute,  deprives  it  ef 
seoribility.  This  does  not  me 
fiom  any  action  of  the  opium}  a 
watery  solution  of  ofdaoBi^  we  found, 
however  strong,  decs  not  pmdoce 
th»  eftct.  It  b  ifloflsediatdy  pro- 
duced  by  stmpb  spirit  of  wine,  and 
arises  firom  the  actioo  of  the  spirit 
on  the  nerves  of  the  pert  to  which 
itisappUed,  for  it  takes  place  qmie 
as  readily  as  ta  the  healthy  lieg, 
after  a  ligature  has  been  thrown 
round  all  the  vessels  attadusd  to  the 
heart.  It  ia  remarkaUe,  that  if  an* 
pie  spirit  of  wine  is  used,  the  ani» 
mal  expresses  sevese  pain,  if  tinc« 
turn  of  opium,  very  little.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  reaaon  wfaf 
it  ia  necessary,  in  order  to  jbdga  oif 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  that 
the  aaimal  should  be  rendered  in« 
sensible.  (£xp.  11.) 

"  Having  thus  deprived  a  firag  of 
seoaibili^,  tre  laid  bare  the  bmisi 
and  spinal  marrow,  and  opened  the 
chest.  The  heart  was  found  caa« 
tracting  with  vigour.  Spirit  of  wine 
was  tfa^n  applied  to  tim  spinal  mar- 
row, with  an  tmmediale  and  evident 
increase  of  the  action  of  the  hearts 
It  was  then  applied  to  the  brain 
with  the  same  efiect.  Watery  ao« 
lutions  of  opium  and  tobacoo  wcs9 
also  applied  to  both,  with  predseif 
the  same  effect  as  in  the  rabbit 
The  incsease  of  action  fironi  die 
opium  and  tobacco  was  mudi  less 
than  firom  the  spirit  of  wioe^  aad 
was  soon  followed  by  a  great  diaai- 
notion  of  actioo.  llie  increase  of 
action  was  least,  and  the<fimimtffop 
greatest  fnam  tobacco.  On  wash* 
iag  off  the  opium  aad  tobacco  with 
a  wet  sponge,  the  heart  knaaediately 
beftt  more  stfongly.  The  different 
parta  of  this  expmment  were  fre- 
quentiy  repealed  with  the  same  r^- 
suit.    It  is   remarkable  that  wd 

could 
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could  afFcct  tlie  motion  of  the  heart 
by  stimaii  applied  to  the  brain  and 
•pinal  marrow,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  produce  any  effect  on  the  mus- 
clei  of  voluntary  motion  through, 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system. 

**E.xp.  16.  This  experimeat  only 
^JifTered  from  the  last  in  the  cervical 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow  «nd  lower 
part  of  the  brain  being  removed, 
and  the  stimuli  applied  only  to  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  lies  be- 
tween the  eyes  of  the  frog.  Spirit 
of  wine,  opium,  and  tobacco,  thus 
^plied,  affected  the  motion  of.  the 
heart  quite  as  much,  and  precisely 
lO  the  same  way,  as  when  they  were 
applied  to  the  entii>e  brain  and  spi- 
nal marrow.  When  opium  and  to- 
bacco wece  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  appeared  to  be 
hardly  at  all  aiSected  by  them.  It 
was  evidently  increased  when  spirit 
of  wine  was  applied  to  the  same  part. 
.  '*  We  found  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments, that  considerable  pres- 
sure, either  on  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow,  produced  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  action  of  the  heart*  its  ac- 
tion could  be  influenced  by  stimuli 
applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row long  after  the  circulation  had 
eeased. 

'«  The  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines,  as  far  as  we  could  judge 
from  the  following  experiments, 
obeys  the  same  laws  ^s  the  action 
of  thf  heart. 

**  Exp.  17.  A  rabbit  was  deprived 
of.  sensibility  by  a  blow  on  the  oc- 
ciput. The  whole  of  the  spinal 
marrow  was  then  destroyed  by  a 
hot  A  '>e.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
we  i.>r.iul  the  peiistaltic  motion  of- 
the  stomach  and  4 mall  and  great  in- 
testine qaitr  as  irtn^n^  as  when  the 
Jiervj'UN  s. stemifi  entire,  as  we  as-  . 
certaJncd  by  exposing  the  abdomi- 
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oal  viscera  ofi  other  rabbits,  l^ 
another  experiment,  the  spinal  mar<* 
row  was  wholly  ^removed,  without 
at  all  affecting  this  motion.  The 
removal  of  the  brain,  we  found,, 
produces  as  little  effect  upon  it,  as 
that  of  the  spinal  marrow.  When 
both  werq  romoved  at  the  samci 
time,  it  remained  unadected.  It 
continiles  till  the  intestines  becoade 
cold,  so  that  when  the  portions  ex-* 
posed  to  the  air  have  lost  their 
powefj  the  motion  of  the  parts  be-^ 
neath  still  remains. 

*'  We  endeavoured  to  asoertahi 
how  fiir  this  motion  is  influenced 
by  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  but  from*  its  nature 
it  is  in  ev<iry  way  so  irregular,  that 
no  certain  result  can  be  obtained. 
It  often  appeared  to  Us,  that  spirit 
of  wine  applied  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  increased  in  it. 

*\  The  admission  of  air  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  throws  the 
bowels  into  strong  spasmodic  ac- 
tion, which  alone  would  obscure  any 
effect  that  can  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  stimulating  the  brain.  To  re- 
move this  caUse  of  failure,  the  ab-^. 
domcn  was  opened  under  tepid  wa- 
ter $  but  this  was  found  to  excite 
evep  stronger  spasms  than  the  air 
had  done. 

"  What  are  the  simple  results  of 
the  foregoing  experiments  ?  The 
first  set  prove,  that  the  power  .of 
the  heart  is  independent  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marroW,  for  wei' 
find  that  it  contimies  to  perform  its 
function  after  they  are  destroyed  or 
removed,  and  that  their  retnoval  is 
not  attended  with  any  immediate 
effect  on  its  motions.  The  second 
set  prove,. that  tlie  action  of  thd 
heart  may  br  inflncncet.!  by  aeenti. 
applied  to  any  cohsiderahlr  portion 
either  of  .the  brain  or  s(>inaJ  mar-,, 
row.  It  is  as  readily  influenced  by 
8  agent! 
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agents  /ipplicd  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  brain,  as  by  those  applied  to 
the  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row. This  is  what  we  should  expect 
when  we  trace  the  various  origins 
of  its  nerves. 

.  "  If  it  be  said  that  the  resalte  of 
these  experiments  imply  a  contra- 
diction/  that  we  cannot  suppose  the 
power  of  the  heart  to  bo  wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  and  yet  influenced  by 
stimuli  applied  to  them,  the  reply 
:h,  that  such  are  the  facts,  of  the 
truth  of  which  any  one  may  ea- 
aily  satisfy  himself.  Daily  occur-* 
rences  correspond  with  these  facts. 
We  rarely  see  the  action  of  the  heart 
destrpyed  by  injuries  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  unless  they  are 
such  a«  interrupt  respiration  5  yet 
its  action  is  constantly  influenced  by 
affections  of  the  mind. 

**  On  a  doscr  examination  of  the 
pbenomcnn  of  the  nervous  system, 
we  shall  find  other  similar  difficul- 
ties. The  experiments  of  M.  Ic 
Gallois  prove,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory msnner,  that  a  principal  func- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow  is  to  ex- 
dte  the  muscles  of  volunlary  mo- 
tion, and  that  it  can  perform  thii 
office  independently  of  the  brain. 
It  performs  it  after  the  brain  is 
wholly  removed,  and  its  powers 
seem  not  at  all  rmmediately  im- 
paired by  the  removal  of  the 
brain  ;  yet  we  constantly  see  in- 
juries of  the  brain  Impairing  the 
iunctions  of  the  spinal  rftarrow.  We 
may  wholly  remove  the  brain,  and 
the  animal  performs  the  various 
motions  of  its  limbs  as  well  as  be- 
fore its  removal.  Yet  an  injury  of 
the  brain  often  produces  complete 
hsemiplegin,  nay  often  instantly  de- 
stroys every  function  of  the  systenfi. 
Of  this  apparent  inconsistency,  M. 
le  Gallois  justly  remarks^  that  two 


facts  well  9icertaioed,  however  in* 
consistent  they  may  seem,  do  not 
overturn  each  Dther,  but  only  prove 
tfle  imperfection  of  our  knowledge. 

"  Whichever  of  the  disputed  opl- 
nlons  respecting  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  we  adopt,  the  forop 
going  phenomena  seem  to  imply  a 
contradiction  $  for  an  explanation 
of  them,  therefore,  we  inast  recur 
to  principles  different  from  those 
hitherto  assumed.  The  following 
experiments  point  out  still  another 
instance  of  this  ap'parent  codtta- 
diction,  and  seem  to  suggest  tbe 
principle  on  which  the  whole  de- 
pends. 

''  Exp.  18.  By  applying  strong 
stimuli  to  the  spinal  marrow  of  a 
frog,  strong  and  repeated  contrac- 
tions were  excited  in  the  muscles  of 
the  hind  limbs,  as  long  s%  tbe  sti- 
muli would  produce  the  effect  On 
examining  the  state  of  the  muscles 
of  these  limbs,  I  found  them  wholly 
deprived  of  their  exdtability.  Now 
it  is  welt  known,  that  although  all 
the  nerves  supplying  the  limbs  of 
a  frog  be  divided,  and  cut  out  doM 
to  the  place  where  they  enter  the 
muscles,  the  latter  still  retain  their 
Excitability,  which  appears  to  be 
not  at  all  less  than  while  the  nerres 
are  entire.  Lest  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  nervous  influence,  wbi(4i 
was  exhausted  in  this  experiment 
by  stimulating  the  spinal  marrow, 
still  remains  in  the  muscles  after 
the  nerves  are  divided,  and  thus  pre- 
serves their  excitability,  the  follow- 
ing experiment  was  made. 

''  £xp.  19.  All  the  nervea  supply- 
ing one  of  the  hind  limbs  of  a  frog 
were  divided,  so  that  it  btrcame 
completely  paralytic,  llie  skin  was 
removed  from  the  muscles  of  tbo 
leg,  and  salt^sprinkled  upon  them* 
whrch,  being  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  excited  contractions  in  them 
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for  twelve  minatei ;  at  the  end  of 
this  time  they.  Mrere  found  no  far- 
ther capable  of  being  excited.  The 
i:orresponding  muscles  of  the  other 
limb,  in  which  the  nerves  were  en- 
tire, and  of  which  consequently  the 
animal  had  a  perfect  command, 
were  then  laid  bare,  and  the  salt 
applied  td  them  in  the  same  way. 
Ii\  ten  minutes  they  ceased  to  pro- 
duce any  contractions,  and  the  ani- 
mal jiad  lost  the  command  of  them. 
The  nerves  of  this  limb  were  now 
divided,  as  those  of  the  other  bad 
been,  bat  the  excitability  of  the 
muscles  to  which  the  salt  bad  been 
applied  was  gone*  Its  application 
'  excited  no  contraction  in  them.  It 
•ometimes  happens,  while  the 
jierves  of  the  limb  are  entire,  that 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  animal 
prevent  the  contractions  usually  ex- 
cited by  the  application  of  salt.  This 
esperiment  was  repeated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  a  similar 
result.  After  the  experiment,  the 
muscles  of  the  thighs  in  both  limbs 
were  found  to  contract  forcibly  on 
the  application  of  salt.  It  excited 
equally  strong  contractions  on  both 
aideff. 

^*  It  is  remarkable^  that  in  rhis 
experiment,  the  excitability  of  the 
xnuscles  whose  nerves  were  entire, 
was  soonest  exhausted^  In  the  re- 
petition  of  the  experiment,  this  was 
the  case  to  a  still  greater  degree, 
4he  ipttscles^  whose  nerve<i  were 
entire,  losing  their  excitability  in 
^^t  one  half  of  the  time  required 
fpr  exhausting  the  other. 

*'  From  this  exfTcrimentit  isevi- 
deBt,  that  the  nervQuS(.influence,  so 
far  from  having  a  power  of  preserv- 
ing the  eiuritability  of  the  muscjes, 
exhausts  it  like  other  stimuli.  The 
excitability  therefore  is  a  property 
of  the  muscle  itself.  Yet  We  have 
just  seen>  tbdt  it  msf  be  IKfhol]^  de- 


stroyed by  changes  induced  oh 
the  nervous  system.  On  the  same 
principle,  we.  explain  the  seeming 
contradiction  respecting  the  action 
of  the  heart.  We  have  seen  that  il$ 
power  exists  as  independeiitly  of  the 
bra  ill  and  spinal  marrow,  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  first  muscles  to  which 
the  salt  was  applied,  whose  nerves 
had  been  divided ;  but,  while  the 
brain  and  spinal  mairrow  retain 
their  functions, .  anU  the  conneetion 
of  nerves  is  entire,  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  >  muscles  of  vpluntary 
motion,  may  be  influenced  by  agenti 
acting  through  the  nervous*  system. 
It  is  no  difficult  to  account  for  the 
latter  being  more  copiously  sup- 
plied with  nerves  than  the  heart, 
because  all  the  stimuli  which  affect 
them,  act  through  their  nerves, 
while  the  heart  is  only  now  and 
then  influenced  through  its  nerves; 
its  usual  stimulus  being  as  immedi- 
ately applied  to  it,  as  the  salt  wif§ 
to  the  muscles  of  the  limb  in  the 
above  e;cperiment,  and  acting  aa 
independently  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. We  do  i\ot  surely  in  all  this 
see  any  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  muscular  power  of  the  heart; 
and  that  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  except  their  being  fitted  to 
«ibey  different  stimuli,  a  difference 
which  we  find  ^n  the  two  sides  of' 
the  heart  itself. 

"  It  may  here  be  objected,  thai 
in  apoplexy  the  power  of  the  mill- 
clef  of  voluntary  motion  is  lost, 
while  that  of  the  heart  is  lirtle  or 
not  at  all  impaired.  Were  such  the 
feet,  t'fis  objection  would  be  unan- 
swerable ;  but  I  have  repeatedly 
examined  the  state  of  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion  iti  apoplexy, 
boih  in  llie  warm  and  cold  tJloodcd 
animals,  and  fou>d  their  excitabi- 
lity unimpaired.  It  >.>  not  flteir 
power,  but  the  sticnulus  whieh  ex* 
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cites  itxem,  that  is  lost  in  apopfeiy. 
la  this  UneBBC,  tbe  heart  continoea 
to  contract,  beeasae  hs  stfrnoltaa  ia 
atill  supplied;  Ihe  muscles  of  voloo-* 
tarj  motion  cease  to  amtr^,  be** 
eaiise  then:  stHnoIna  is  withdrawn* 

"  By  the  foregoing  experitneBta 
we  arrive  at  the  condusion  of  Hal« 
Ibr,  that  tbe  heart  and  other  mus- 
cles possess  an  exdtabilitj  inde- 
pendent ni  tbe  nervoos  system  v  bni 
we  are  carried  a  step  farther,  and 
taught  that  thqr  are  al!  equally  capa- 
ble of  being  sttmukted  through  this 
system,  b^  which  the  great  objec- 
tions to  Haiicrs  doctrine  are  re- 
flnoved.  We  may,  I  think>  tra^ 
the  subject  still  farther.  It  has  bt^ 
abowh  bjr  direct  experiment  by  M. 
le  Gallois^  that  the  spinil  marrow 
k  capable  of  performing  its  func« 
lions  independently  of  the  brain, 
yet,  as  has  jost  been  obserred,  the 
spinal  marrow  nay  be  influenced 
through  the  brain.  Thus  tbe  exci- 
'  tabiiity  of  the  spinal  marrow  beard^ 
the  same  relation  to  the  brain,  which 
that  of  the  rooscles  bears  to  the  spi- 
nal marrow  and  its  nerves^  and  I 
would  add  all  nerres  distributed  to 
muscles,  sdtne  of  which  arise  from 
the  bniin,  but  seem  to  bear  pre- 
cisely the  same  relation  to  tbe  sea- 
soritim  with  those  whieh  arise  from 
the  spinal  marrow.  Even  M.  le 
Gallois,  although  his  experiments 
lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  ob- 
serves, that  the  brain  seems  to  act 
on  the  spinal  marrow  as  the  latter 
docs  on  the  parts  it  animates.  We 
kno^  the  peculiar  office  of  the 
brain,  by  observing  what  futictiofts 
are  lost  by  its  r^movalf  the  senso-  ' 
rial  functions.  The  nervous,  then, 
obeys :  tbe  sensorial  system,  in  thle 
same  way  in  whieh  the  muscular 
obeys  the  nervous  system,  but  as 
tbe  muscular  system  has  an  exist- 
ence independent  of  the  nervous^ 


ao  has  the  ntnrvoiia,  tndependciit  pi 
the  sensorial  systeai. 

"  What  is  here  laid  it  finely  il- 
histnitod  by  rsviewni^  the  vanons 
classes  of  animals.  In  tbe  lowest 
dass  we  find  only  th^  moacnlar  gy^^ 
rem,  which  eiistk  without  ekher 
nervous  ^riteBi  or  sensoriniti*  In 
the  next  class  we  find  the  naoseiilaf 
and  nervoos  systems^  whieh*  caist 
without  sensoriom.  In  the  most 
perfect  atoiftuds,  we  fittd  the  thiee 
vkal  powers  eombined>  eadi  having 
in  existiMK:e  not  nnroediatdy  de- 
pending OB  the  otheM,  bat  all  so 
connected,  that  noikecao  eaiat  keg 
without  the  others.  The  natwe  of 
this  connection  is  obvieiis,  when 
wc  consider  that  all  are  soppocied 
by  the  ciirulation^  ^ieb  depends 
for  its  imtD^diata  sappart  oa  tbe 
muscular  Sjrsteo^,  aad.caHiiOt  iong 
exist  WithOat  respitadMi,  and  that 
this  depends  not  oa  tbe  seaaoriom, 
but,  as  M.  le  Giillois  has  satidacto- 
rily  proved,  oil  the  lierv&as  sy^eta, 
which  system  is  under  the  iaiaiedi- 
ate  influence  of  the  sensoriam,  di- 
recting, but  not  |>rodaciag,  lit  va- 
rious movements  3  and  sndi  is  the 
power  of  the  sensorium  over  t!t» 
nervoos  lystcEn,  that  iia  affections 
mBy,  through  this  sytom,  at  once 
destroy  every  fi&netion  of  lifel  Thus 
joy  and  other  strong  pa^ioas  bav$ 
killed  more  speedily  than  saftea- 
tion  can,  and  tfaeiefere  otherwise 
than  through  the  dettnietieii  of  xes- 
piraribn. 

'«£xp.  20.  All  that  has  beeft  said 
of  the  vital  power  of  the  heart  ii 
strikingly  confirmed  by  tbe  follow- 
ing ex})eriments.  If  the  head  and 
spine  of  a  frog  be  remored^  tbe 
heart  continues  to  perform  it  futie- 
tiou  perfectly  for  many  hours,  noc 
does  it  seem  at  all  i&roedi'ifely  af- 
fected by  their  removal.  But- We 
find  the  eftet  very  diflfeftfit  when 
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^  sMit  sodden  tnd  powerful  agent 
i?  applied  to  them.  If  they  are  de- 
stM^^  by  bd^g  cut  to  piece«>  or 
•even  by  a  hot  wire,  the  heart  after 
<tiieir  deiiructioa  beats  just  as  before 
It:  But  if  either  the  brain  or  8(iinal 
marrow  be  instantly  crashed,  the 
beart  imtnediately  hA%  the  shodk. 

*•  The  ^oraai  of  a  large  ftog  was 
laid  q>eo»  and  the  mot  ion  of  the  heart 
observed,  which  performed  the  or* 
cqlation  perfectly,  and  with  great 
force.  The  brain  was  then  crushed 
by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  The 
beert  inunodiately  performed  a  few 
quick  and  weak  contractions.  It 
then  lay  i^uite  still  for  about  half 
ao  hour.  After  this,  its  beating  re- 
turned, but  it  supported  the  circu- 
lation very  imperfectly.  In  teo  mi- 
nutes its  vigour  was  so  far  restored 
that  it  agaio  performed  the  circula* 
tiott  with  freedom,  but  with  less 
force  than  before  the  destructiou  of 
the  brain.  An  instrument  was  then 
introduced  under  the  heart,  and 
after  ascertaining  thai:  this  had  pro- 
daced  no  change  on  ita  action,  the 
^inal  macTow  was  crashed  by  one 
blow,  as  the  brain  had  been.  The 
heart  again  beat  quickly  and  feebly 
fi>r  a  few  seconds,  and  then  seemed 
wholly  to  have  lost  its  power.  ,  In- 
about  haJf  a  minute  it  again  began 
to  beat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ac- 
•qnired  considerable  power,  and  again 
aapported  the  circulation.  1%  beat 
fbore  feebly,  however,  than  be^e 
the  spinal  marrow  was  destroyed. 
it  oeasod  to  beat  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  brain  had  been 
4)estroyed.  In  another  frog,  after 
the  brain  and  spinel  sparrow  had 
•been  wholly  removed,  the  heart 
beat  nine  hours,  gradually  becoming 
snore  languid. 

'*  hi  this  experiment  we  see  that 
the  heart  not  only  retains  its  power 
long  after  the  brain  and  ipinal  mar- 


row are  remov^  but  tlitt  if  they 
are  destroyed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impair  and  almost  destroy  the  action 
of  the  heart,  it  can  recover  the 
power  of  performing  it  functioo, 
after  they  no  longer  exist ;  precisely 
as  a  muscle  of  voluntary  motion  will 
by  rest  recover  its  excitability,  al«- 
though  all  its  nerves  are  divided,  if 
its  circulation  continues. 

*'  M.  Bicbat  (Eecbcrches  Phys.. 
sur  la  vie  et  la  mort )  has  shown  that 
in  a  frog  the  circulation  continues  ^ 
in  the  capiUanes  after  the  heart  no 
longer  propels  the  blood. 

''  £zp.  31.  The  fopegeing  expe* 
riflEient  cannot  be  performed  in  the 
s^me  way  on  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, but  it  m^y  be  performed  in  a 
way  equally  satisfactory.  In  two 
jabbits  the  brain  was  crashed  by  a 
blew.  In  both  the  heart  immtnii- 
ate)y  beat  with  an  extrenoely  feeble 
and  fluttering  motion.  The  anterior 
part  of  die  brain  only  was  cruslwd 
to  another  rabbit,  with  the  saoMS 
result.  A  strong  ligature  was 
thrown  rooad  the  neck  of  a  fourth 
mbbit,  and  at  the  moment  it  was 
tightened,  the  head  waa  cut  ofi^. . 
The  bleeding  was  restrained  by  tho 
ligature,  except  from  the  .vessels 
defended  by  the  bone.  Geaecal 
spasms  made  the  body  hard  for  the 
space  of  between  one  and  two  mi- 
nutes, so  that  the  beating  of  the 
heart  oould  not  be  felt.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  heart  was  felt 
through  the  side,  both  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings and  my  self,  beat  ing '  regularly , 
and  not  more  quickly  than  tn 
health.  All  the  rabbits  used  in  this 
experiment  were  of  the  same  age* 

**  Exp.  22.  The  following  exper 
Fiment  is  sdll  more  conclusive.  Tho 
anterior  part  of  the  brain  of  a  rabbii 
was  crushed  by  a  blow.  The  side 
was  rendered  hard  by  spasm  fer 
about  half  a  minute.  Neither  dus- 
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ing  tbis>  Dor  after  it,  amid  I  per- 
ceive any  motion  of  the  bean  by 
applying  the  band  to  the  side-  The 
head  was  then  cut  off;  about  three* 
quarters  of  a  minute  after  tbe  brain 
had  been  crushed.  No  blood  spouted 
out,  and  very  liitle  mn  from  the 
veifiels.  A  strong  ligature  vas 
passed  round  the  neck  of  another 
rabbit  of  the  &ame  age.  It  was  sud- 
denly tightened,  and  the  head  cut 
off.  In  this  instance  little  spasm 
took  place,  and  tbe  heart  was  found 
beating  regularly  under  tbe  linger 
for  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute. 
At  the  chd  of  this  lime,  the  ligature 
was  slackened,  and  the  blood  spout- 
ed out  lo  the  dUtance  of  three  feet, 
and  continued  to  spout  out  with 
great  force,  till  nearly  tbe  whole 
blood  was  evacuated. 

•*  Exp.  13.  Fiom  the  strength  of 
the  spine  of  a  rabbit,  dnd  the  situa- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  pans,  it  is 
impossible  to  crush  it,  vinthout  di- 
t9«ctly  influencing  the  >ifate  of  the 
keart  by  the  blow.  We  opened  it 
between  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
^abrtebrae,  and  soddeniy  forced  a 
steel  rod  ibrnugh  the  cervical  partJ 
As  in  (he  ex}>eriment8  of  M.  le 
GaHoi^,  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
immediately  debilitated.  In  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  the  reader  has 
aeen,  we  repeatedly,  slowly  destroy- 
ed, or  removed  entirely,  both  tbe 
crr\'ical  and  other  portions  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  without  at  all  in- 
ikkeucing  the  action  of  the  heart. 

"  These  experiments  point  out  an 
easy  lolotion  of  the  difbcuh  ies  men« 
rioncd  by  M.  le  Gallois  in  the  1  t9tli 
and  following  pages  of  his  Trea-r 
tise.  When  the  u  hole  spinal  mar- 
row was  destroyed  by  small  portions 
at  a  time,  comparatively  little  ciiect 
was  produced  on  the  heart ;  but 
when  ti  considerable  part  of  it  was 
crushed  at  once^  ibe  power  of  the 


heart  was  so  impaired,  that  eincQ* 
lation  ceased.  So  in  oiber  cflses, 
where  the  injury  was  inflicted  slow- 
ly, and  where  It  was  inflicted  sad- 
denly,  the  result  was  found  to  be 
diflferent. 

*<  Thus  he  observes,  that  if  tbo 
spinal  marrow  be  divided  near  the 
occiput,  and  a  certain  part  of  it  im- 
mediately destroyed,  circolatkm 
ceases.  If  some  time  intervene  be* 
tween  tbe  divisiuu  and  tbe  drstrac- 
tion  eff  precisely  tbe  same  part,  tbe 
circulation  is  not  interrupted.  • 

*'  M.  le  Gnllob*s  explanation  of. 
these  facts  cannot  surely  be  admit- 
ted, and  imteed  is  inconsistent  with 
his  own  positions.  He  found,  that 
confining  tbe  circulation  to  a  lest 
extent,  by  throwing  ligatnres  ronod 
the  larpe  vessels  at  some  distance 
from'  the  Iieart,  enables  tbis  orgwi 
to  support  the  circulatioD  under  cir- 
cumsYauces  where  it  would  other- 
wise have  failed.  Writers  on  tnid- 
wifer}-.kave,  on  the  same  principle, 
retbmmended  compressing  tbe  ar- 
teries of  the  limbs  wbea  tbe  powera 
of  the  heart  are  much  weakened  by 
bcmorrhagy.  From  this  experiment 
compared  with  others,  M.  le  Gal- 
lois infers,  that  when  tbe  spinal 
ma  now  is  destroyed  by  small  por-- 
ttoos,  the  circuhation,  in  the  parte 
corresponding  to  tliese  portions,  be- 
ing Impeded,  the  efiect  is  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  ligatures. 
Now,  although  it  were  ascrrtained 
that  the  circulation  is  impeded  ia 
any  part  by  destroying  the  portion 
of  the  spinal  marrow  from  which  it 
'  is  suppHeci  with  nerves,  which  I 
think  may  easily  be  shown  not  to 
be  the  case,  this  explanation  would 
still  be  in  opposition  10  M.  le  GaU 
lots*  fundamental  position  :  "  One 
"  la  quantity,  que  le  contingent  de 
**  forces,  que  cbaque  portion  de 
**  moc^k  feuroh  ^  oci  orgace»  6galo 
"  pour 
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'^  pour  le  cnoios  odlei  dont  il  auroit 
**  strtctement  besoin  pour  entrete- 
**  Xk\x  la  circulation  dans  les  seules 
**  parties  correspoo<lentes  ^  cette 
•*  portion.*'  When  the  ligatures 
were  thrown  around  the  vesseb^  the 
iveart  was  deprived  of  none  of  its 
supposed  nervous  influence.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  portions  of  the 
apinal  noarrow  were  successively 
destroyed,  as  far  as  this  is  supposed 
to  confine  the  circulation,  it  must 
also,  according  to  M.  le  Gallois,  oc- 
casion a  loss  cf  power  in  the  heart. 
He  remarks  that  till  the  above  ex* 
planation  occnrred  to  him^  he  had 
resolved  to  abandon  this  part  of  the 
inquiry.    ^*  Aprds  bien  des  efforts 

y*^  Inutiles  pour  iporter  la  lumiere 
'^  dans  cette  ten6breuse  question,  je 
^*  pris  je  parti  de  Tabandonner,  non 
*^  sans  regK^t  d*y  avoir  sacrifi£  un 
"  grand  oombre  d'animanx^  et 
**  perdu  beaucoup  de  temps."  Just 
before,  he  observes,  ''  £n  un  root, 
"  j'ens  presque  autant  de  r£sultats 
**  diff£rensqued*exp«riences.**  This 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  any  portion  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row is  destroyed,  influences  the  re- 
sult. We  also  see  why  the  sudden 
destruction  of  one  half  of  the  spin.M 
marrow,  after  it  had  been  divided^ 
not  only  brought  death  to  that  part 
•t  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged, 
but  to  the  other  also  ;  a  fact  which 

-  seems  in  direct  opposition  to  M.  le 
Gallois*  explanation  of  that  we  Ivive 
just  been  considering. 

"  In  M.  le  Gallois*  experiments, 
the  spinal  marrow  was  always 
«:rusbed  by  a  stil^t,  of  precisely  the 
same  dimensions  with  the  cavity  of 
the  spine.  In  the  forego'.ng  expe- 
riments, the  spinal  marrow  was 
«ther  removed  or  destroyed  by  a 
comparatively  small  wire  moved 
•bout   in  it   till  all  iti  fuactions 


ceased.  The  reader  will  easily  un- 
dersiand,  from  what  has  been  said^ 
why  this  apparently  slight  circum« 
stance  occasions  so  essential  n  dif- 
ference in  the  result  of  the  expe- 
riments. We  ha<ve  just  seen  the 
difference  of. the  result  wlien  any 
portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  sue-* 
cessively  destroyed  by  parts,  or 
crushed  at  once,  and  when  tlie 
brjin  is  crushed  at  onoe  or  wholly 
removed. 

"  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  experiments  which 
have  been  related,  that  the  peris-' 
taltic  motion  of  the  bowels  obeys 
the  same  laws  as  the  action  of  the 
heart.  It  appears  from  those  expe- 
riments, that  this  motion  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  continues  till  the  parts  beconie 
cold  after  the  brain  and  spinal  mar*' 
row  are  removed.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  our  positively  ascertain- 
ing, whether  it  is  influenced  by 
stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and 
apinal  marrow,  but  wc  know  th^t 
the  action  of  the  bowels  is  fre- 
quently influenced  by  affections  of 
the  mind. 

**  From  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
going experiments  and  obscrxaiions^ 
it  appears, 

1/  "  That  the  muscles  of  invo- 
luntary motion  obey  the  same  laws 
with  those  of  voluntary  motion. 

a.'  *'  That  the  apparent  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  these  muscles, 
arises  from  their  being  under  the 
influence  of  different  stimuli.  ' 

3.  •'  That  they  arc  both  capable 
of  being  stimulat(;d  through  th,Q 
nervous  S3'stem. 

4.  "  That  the  power  ©f  bpjth  is 
independent  of  the  nervous  sy^teqa. 

5.  "  That    what  is    called    the 
nervous    system    conbists    of    two 
parts,  whose  cjiistcnc^  is  not  imme- 
diately 
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diately  dependent  on  each  other  i 
the  one  perfgrmiog  the  seusorial 
^iDctlon;,  the  other  couvej'ln^  im« 
prcssions  to  and  frooi  the  seasonoin^ 
and,  without  bestowing  any  power 
QO  the  muscular  system,  actipg  as  f 
stimulus  to  it. 

6.  "  "JTiat  there  is  therefore  io 
the  most  perfect  aniroals  a  combi- 
nation of  three  distinct  vital  pow* 
ert,  not  immediately  depending  on 
each  other;  one  of  the  muscular 
system,  one  of  the  nervous  ^stera 
properly  so  called,  and  qne  of  the 
sensorial  system. 

7.  *'  That  the  muscular  system, 
though  independent  of  the  UA^rvou^ 
system,  is  so  influenced  by  it,  that 
the  powar  of  the  former  may.  even 


be  desty^f^jFcd  throin^  lbf|  ncrvoqa 
system. 

8.  '' That  both  the  mqaenlar  aQ4 
sf rypus  system^  though  iadepeiidr 
ent  of  the  sens^irial  system^  an  m^ 
influenced  by  it,  that  they  mijr 
oven  bedfsstroyed  through  it, 

9.  <<  That  although  in  the  Um 
perfect  animals  we  find  the  osos-i 
cular  life  existing  alose^  and  tiio 
muscular  and  nervpus  existing  wkh* 
out  the  sensorial  life  3  in  the  ibqio 
perfect  aniroals  they  are  so  cosir 
n^ted,  that  none  can  exiat  ksig 
without  the  others. 

TO.  '*  That  notrition>  diculaliaD* 
and  respiration^  are  the  roeaiH  by 
which  they  are  10  copnecte^-** 


•  Pv  Tn.  Rkyolvtiovs  that  iiavb    takbii  F|.Aca  on  the  Suxpacs 
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[From  Mr.  Kbxe*9  Translation  of  M.  Coyier's  Theory  of  the  Earth.] 


f  \TS  r?^EN  the  traveller  passes 
VV  thropghthosefertileplains 
where  geptly  iflowing  streams  nou- 
rish in  their  course  an  abpndant 
vegetation,  and  where  the  soli,  in« 
habited  by  a  numerous  population^ 
adorned  with  flourishing  villages, 
opulent  cities,  and  superb  n^onu- 
inents,  is  never  disturbed  except 
by  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  op- 
pression of  tyrants,  he  is  pot  led 
to  suspect  that  nature  ^Iso  has  bad 
htr  intestine  wars,  and  thdt  the 
surface  of  the  globe  has  been  mucl]^ 
convulsed  by  successive  revointipns 
and  various  catastrophes.  But  his 
ideas  change  as  soon  as  he  digs  into 
that  soil  which  presented  such  a 
^)eaceful  aspect^  or  ascends  the  hills. 


which  border  the  plain  j  th^  are 
esfpandedy  if  I  may  use  the  expres* 
sion,  in  proportion  to  the  expan* 
sioB  of  his  view  i  and  they  begin  to 
embrace  the  full  extent  and  gran* 
deur  of  those  ancient  events  tq 
which  I  have  alluded,  when  b« 
clinfibs  the  more  elevated  chaini 
whose  base  is  skirted  by  these  first 
hills,  or  when,  by  fcilowing  the 
beds  of  the  descending  torrents,  he 
penetrates  into  their  interior  strqe** 
ture,  which  is  thus  laid  open  to  h4 
inspection. 

"  The  lowest  and  most  level  parti 
of  the  earth,  whtn  penetrated  to  a 
yery  great  depth,  exhibit  nothing 
but  horizontal  strata  composed  of 
various  substances^  and  containing 

almost' 
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aimost  M  of  them  inpufo^rable 
cnarise  productions.  SiaiiJar  strata, 
with  (he  faaic  kind  of  productions, 
compose  ibo  bills  even  to  a  great 
height.  Sonoetimes  the  shells  are 
so  nuQierous  as  to  constitute  th^ 
entire  body  of  the  stratum.  They 
arcf  almost  every  where  in  such  9 
pcrf<|Gt  state  of  preservation,  that 
^ven  the  smallest  of  them  retain 
^heir  most  delicate  parts,  their 
lih^pesi  ridges,  and  their  finest  and 
tenderest  processes.  They  ar<:  found 
10  elevations  far  abbve  the  level  of 
every  part  of  the  ocean,  and  in 
places  tu  which  the  sea  could  not 
be  conveyed  by  any  existing  cause. 
Tbey  are  not  only  inclosed  in  loose 
faod,  but  are  often  incrusted  and 
peoetrated  on  all  sides  by  the  hard- 
est stones.  £very  part  of  the  earth, 
^very  hemisphere,  ^vcry  continent^ 
every  island  of  any  size,  exhibits 
the  same  phenomenon.  We  are 
therefore  forcibly  led  to  believe  not 
only  that  the  sea  has  at  one  period 
or  anotlier  covered  all  our  plains, 
but  that  it  cpust  have  remained 
thfre  for  a  long  time«  and  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity  j  which  circumstance 
was  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
deposits  so  extensive,  so  tf^ick,  ip 
part  so  solid,  and  containing  exuviae 
^  perfectly  preserved. 

**  The  time  is  past  for  igno- 
janco  to  assert  that  these  remains  of 
jDrganized  bodies  are  mere  lusus  na- 
tarie,— productions  generated  in  the 
womb  of  the  earth  by  its  own  cre- 
ative powers.  ^  nice  and  scrupu- 
lous comparison  of  their  forms,  qf 
thehr  contexture,  and  frequently 
even  of  their  composition,  cantK>t 
detect  the  slightest  diiference  h^«> 
tween  thes^e  shells  and  tb^  shelli 
which  still  inhabit  the  sea.  Thay 
have  therefore  once  lived  in  ^he  sea> 
and  beea  deposited  by  it :  the  ^ea 
consequently  must  have  rested  in 


the  places  wbere.the  depositioo  baf 
taken  pl^^.  Hence  it  is  eyldeot 
that  the  brain  or  reservoir  contain- 
ing the  se^  has  undergone  apiat 
chauge  9t  least,  either  ip  extent^  or 
in  situation,  or  in  both.  Such  if 
the  result  of  tlie  very  6rst  Beards 
and  of  the  mojst  superficial  exami- 
nation. 

"  The  traces  of  revolutions  b^ 
come  still  more  apparent  and  deci- 
sive when  we  ascend  a  little  highet, 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  foot  of 
the  great  ^Wj^m  of  mountain^. 
There  are  still  fouQd  niiaoy  beds  qf 
shells;  some  of  these  are  even 
larger  and  more  solid;  the  sbelb 
are  quite  as  numerous  aud  af  en- 
tirely preserved  $  hot  they  are  9ot 
of  the  same  species  witli  those 
which  were  found  in  the  jess  ele- 
vated regions.  The  strata  which 
contain  them  are  not  sp  generally 
horizontal  $  thejr  have  various  de- 
grees of  inclination,  and  are  some- 
tinjbs  situated  vertically.  While  in 
the  plains  and  low  hills  it  was  uit- 
cessary  to  dig  deep  in  order  to  de- 
tect the  svLccession  of  the  strata* 
here  we  perceive  them  by  means  of 
the  vaUle^  which  time  or  violence 
has  produced,  and  which  disclosp 
their  edges  to  the  eye  of  tl^e  ob- 
server. At  the  bottom  of  these 
declivities,  hyge  masses  of  theiv 
debris*  are  collected,  apd  forip 
round  hills,  the  height  of  which  is 
augmented  by  the  operation  of  every 
thaw  and  of  every  stprm- 

"  These  inclined  or  vfrticdl  Btnitg, 
which  ^rm  the  ridges  of  the  se- 
condary mountains,  do  not  rest  pn 
the  hori^optal  strata  of  the  bilk 
which  are  situated  1^  their  base* 
and  serve  as  their  first  ateps;  bi|t> 
on  the  contrary,  are  situated  under- 
neath them*  The  latter  are  place4 
upon  the  deelivities  pf  the  forooer. 
Whep  we  dig  throogh  the  borifoo- 

tal 
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isl  strata  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of 
the  itictined  strata,  the  inclined 
strata  are  invariably  found  below. 
KsLy,  sometimes,  when  the  inclined 
strata  are  not  too  much  elevated, 
their  summit  »  surmounted  by  ho- 
rizontal strata.  The  inclined  strata 
are  therefore  more  ancient  than  the 
horizontal  strata.  And  as  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  formed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  they  have 
been  subsequently  shifted  into  their 
inclined  or  veftical  position,  and 
that  too  before  the  horizontal  strata 
vcrejblaced  above  them. 

i*  Thus  the  sea,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  horizontal  strata, 
had  forrfied  others,  which,  by  some 
means,  have  been  broken,  Htted  up, 
aud  overturned  in  a  thousand  ways, 
•[^here  had  *  therefore  been  also  at 
least  one  change  in  the  basin  of  that 
sea  which  preceded  ours;  it  bad 
also  experienced  at  least  one  revo- 
lution ;  and  as  several  of  these  in- 
clined strata  which  it  had  formed 
first,  are  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  horizontal  strata  which  have 
succeeded  and  which  surround  them, 
this  revolution,  while  it  gave  them 
their  present  inclination,  had  also 
caused  them  to  project  above  the  f 
level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  islands^ 
or  at  least  rooks  and  inequalities; 
and  this  must  have  happened  whe- 
ther one  of  their  edges  was  lifted 
up  above  the  water,  or  the  depres- 
sion of  the  opposite  ed^e  caused 
the  water  to  subside.  This  is  the 
•econd  result,  not  less  obvious,  nor 
Jess  clearly  demonstrated^  than  the 
first,  to  every  one  wlio  will  take 
the  trouble  of  studying  carefully  the 
remains  by  which  it  is  illustrated 
and  proved. 

**  ff  we  institute  a  more  detailed 
comparison  between  the  varioiis 
strata  and  those  remains  of  animals 
which  tiiey  contain^  we  shall  so^in 


disc9ver  still  more  nameroos  dif* 
ferencet  among  them  iodicatiDg  a 
proportionable  number  of  changes 
in  thei;* condition.  Ibe sea  has  not 
always  deposited  stony  substances 
of  the  same  kind.  It  has  observed 
a  regular  succession  as  to  the  na- 
ture' of  its  deposits  j  the  more  aa- 
cient  the  strata  arry  so  much  the 
more  uniform  and  extensive  are « 
they;  and  the  more  recent  they* 
are^  the  more  limited  ttr^  they^  and 
the  more  variation  is  observol  tik 
them  at  small  distances.  Thus  the 
great  catastrophes  which  have  pro- 
duced revolutions  in  the  basin  of 
the  sea,  were  precfdcd,  accompa* 
nied,  and  fallowed  by  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  and  of  the 
'substances  which  it  held  in  solntioQ; 
and  when  the  surface  of  the  aeas 
came  to, be  divided  by  Islands  aod 
projecting  ridges,  different  changrt 
took  place  in  every  separate  basin. 
'*  Amidst  these  changes  of  the 
general  fluid,  it  must  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  the  same  kind 
of  animals  to  continue  to  live: — 
nor  did  they  do  so  in  fact.  Their 
species,  and  even  I  heir  gcntra, 
change  with  the  strata  $  and  al- 
though the  same  species  occasion- 
ally recur  at  small  distances,  it  is 
generally  the  case  that  the  shells  of 
the  ancient  strata  have  forms  pe- 
culiar tp  thc-mselvea ;  that  they  gra* 
dually  disappear,  till  they  are  not  to 
be  seen  at  all  in  the  recent  strata, 
still  less  in  the  existing  s^as,  in 
which,  indeed,  wt  never  discover 
their  corresponding  species,  and 
where  several  evrn  of  their  genera 
are  not  to  be  found;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  shells  of  the  iroent 
strata  resemble,  a^  it  respects  the 
genus,  those  which  still  exist  in  th« 
tea;  and  that  in  the  last-formed 
apd  loosest  of  these  strata  there  are 
some  speoies  which  the  eye  of  tb*- 
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most  elcpert  naturalist  cannot  di9* 
ttngutfth  from  those  which  at  pre- 
sent inha»m  &e  oci*an. 

'*  In  animal  nature^  therefore, 
there  hus  bct  n  a  succession  of 
chai»gr*s  correHpoiiding  to  those 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  che- 
mical Daiurt!  of  thp  Haid;  and 
vheivihe  «>ea  lasr  receded  froth  our 
'eontinei't,  its  inhabitants  were  not 
^▼ery  diifc?reiu  from  those  which  it 
stitl  continues  to  support. 

*'  Finally,  if  we  examine  with 
greater  care  these  remains  of  or- 
ganized bodies,  we  shall  discoveri  in 
the  midst  even  of  the  most  ancient 
secondary  htraia,  other  strata  that 
are  crowded  with  animal  or  vege- 
table productions,  which  belong  to 
the  land  and  10  fresh  water  3  and 
aniongit  the  more  recent  strata, 
that  is,  the  sinua  uhichare  nearest 
the  sulrface,  there  are  some  of  them 
in  whirh  land  aninals  are  buried 
tinder  heaps  of  marine  productions. 
Thus  tie  various  catastrophes  of 
our  planet  have  not  only  caused  the 
dtflerent  parts  of  our  continent  to 
rise  by  degrees  from  the  basin  of 
the  sea,  but  it  has  also  frequently 
bapprnrd,  that  lands  which  had 
been  laid  dry  have  been  again  co- 
vered by  the  water,  in  consequence 
either  of  these  lands  sinking  down 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  of  the 
sea  being  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  lands.  The  particular  por- 
tions of  the  earth  also  which  the 
sea  has  abiindon<:d  by  its  last  retreat, 
had  been  laid  dry  ooce  before,  and 
had  at  th^it  time  produced  quadru- 
peds, birds,'  plants,  and  all  kinds  of 
terrestrial  produtlions;  it  had  then 
been  inundated  by  the  sea,  which 
has  since  retired  frctn  it>  and  left  it 
to  be  occupied  by  its  own  proper 
bbabtiants. 

"  The  changes  which  have  taken 
p^ace   in    the   productions   of  the 


shelly  strata,  have  not,  therejbre, 
been  entirely  owing  to  a  graduat 
and  general  retreat  of  the  waters,  - 
but  to  successive  irruptibos  and  re- 
treats, the  final  result  of  wbicl^ 
however,  has  been  an  universal  de» 
pression  of  the  level  of  the  sea.  » 
"  These  repeated  irruptions  and 
retreats  of  the  sea  have  neither  beta* 
slow  nor  gradual ;  naost  of  the  ca- 
tastrophes which  have  occasioned 
them  have  been  sudden,  and  this  is^ 
easily  proved,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  last  of  them,  the  tracts 
of  which  are  most  conspicuous.  la 
the  northern  regions  il  has  lef^  the 
carcases  <sf  florae  large  quadrupeda 
which  the  ice  had  arrested,  and 
which  are  preserved  even  to  the 
present  day  with  their  .skin,  their 
hair,  and  their  flesh.  If  ^they  had 
not  been  frozen  as  soon  as  Jellied 
they  roust  quickly  have  been  de- 
composed by  putrefaction.  But  Ihia 
eternal  frost  could  not  have  takeft 
possession  of  the  regions  which 
these  animals  inhabited  except  bf 
the  same  cause  which  destroyed 
them;  this  cause,  therefore,  must 
have  been  as  sudden  as  its  effect* 
The  breaking  to  pieces  and  over- 
turnings  of  the  strata,  which  hap- 
pened in  former  catastrophes,  shew 
plainly  enough  that  they  were  snd- 
den  and  violent  like  tlie  last ;  and 
the  heaps  of  debris  and  rounded 
pebbles  which  are  found  in  various 
places  among  the  solid  strata,  de* 
monstrate  the  vast  foroe  of  the  mo- 
tions excited  in  the  mass  of  waters 
by  these  overturnings.  Life,  there- 
fore, has  often  been  disturbed  on 
this  earth  by  terrible  'event8<**-cala- 
milies  which,  at  their  couimence- 
men  have  .  perhaps  motrcd  and 
overt;iimed  to  a  great  depth  the 
entire  outer  crusi  of  the  glebe,  but 
which^  since  these  first  commo- 
Uons,   have  unifonsly  acted  at  a 
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btrloit  iiving  beinga  hs|v«  been  the 
xiotiflM  of  iImmc  catastrophes ;  some 
teve  beao  destrofei  hj  suddon 
imiiiAatiQps^  others  have  been  laid 
drj  m  c^iiscf  aence  of  the  bottom 
of  the  seas  being  instantaneously 
Novated.  Their  races  even  have 
teeeiDe  eKtinct,  and  have  left  no 
Memorial  of  them  except  some 
aaaaU  iragnents  which  the  natural* 
ist  can  scarcely'  recognise. 

*'  Socfa  are  the  conclusions  which 
aeoessariljr  resuh  from  the,  objecis 
that  we  nwet  with  at  every  step  of 
mxB  enquiry,  and  which  we  can  al- 
waya  verify  by  exaoaples  drawn 
iptm  almost  every  country.  Every 
pait  of  the  globe  bears  the  impress 
•f  these  gicat  and  terrible  cvfsnls  sq 
distinctly^  that  they  mast  be  visible 
to  all  who  are  qualified  lo  read  their  ' 
kistory  in  the  remains  which  they 
Iwvie  left  behind. 

ft  "  But  what  is  still  more  asto-> 
fushtng  and  not  lesa  certain^  there 
have  not  been  aiwa}"!  living  crea* 
tores  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  easy  for 
the  observer  to  discover  the  period 
at  wbioh  auimal  productions  began 
^  be  deposited. 

*'  As  we  ascend  to  higher  points 
•f  elevati<m  and  advanae  toward^ 
the  toAy  summits  of  the  anountains, 
ihe  remains  of  marine  animals,  that 
ttmhitude  of.  shell  we  have  spoken 
ef»  bcsgiQ  very  soon  to  grow  rare, 
and  at  length  disappear  altogether. 
We  arrive  at  strata  of  a  d£Serent 
vatisise,  whsG^  contain  no  vestige 
at  all  of  living  creatures.  Never- 
clieless  thetr  erystalliution,  and 
ev«n  iho  nsture  of  their  strata, 
shew  that  they  «lso  have  been 
iormed  in  a  fluid;  their  inclined 
pesition  and  their  slopes  shew  that 
thay  also  have  been  moved  and 
overturned  $  tbe  (xblique  manner  in 
%'hicii  th^fiak  under  the  shelly 


strata  ahewa  that  diey  bive  been 
formed  before  these;  and  the  height 
to  which  their  bare  and  rugged  Cops 
are  elevated  above  all  the  shelly 
fiHata>  shewa  that  their  aamonta 
have  never  ugain  bjeen  coirered  by 
the  sea  since  they  were  raiaed  i:^ 
out  of  its  bosom. 

'^  Such  are  those  priaiitive  or 
primozdial  mountains  which  tca- 
iMrrse  our  continents  in  various  di- 
rections, rising  above  the  clouds, 
asparating  the  basins  of  tbe  riven 
from  one  another,  serving,  by  means 
of  their  eternal  snows,  as  reaervotn 
fbr  Ceding  the  springs,  and  forming 
in  some  naeasure  the  skeletoo,  or^ 
as  it  were,  the  roogh  fsame-woik 
of  the  earth. 

**  The  sbaip  peaks  and  rugged 
indentations  which  mark  their  som- 
mits,  and  strike  the  eye  at  a  great 
dJBtance,  are  so  many  prools  of  the 
violent  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  elevated.  Their  appearance 
in  this  respect  is  ver}*  different  from 
that  of  the  rounded  mouotains  and 
the  hills  with  flat  suifsces,  whose 
reccntly^formed  masses  have  always 
pemabed  in  tbe  situation  in  which 
they  were  quietly  deposited  by  the 
sea  which  l^t  covered  tliem. 

"  These  proofs  become  more  ob* 
vioua  OS  we  approach.  The  vallies 
have  no  longer  those  gently  sloping 
sides,  or  those  alternately  salient 
and  reentrant  angles  opposite  to 
one  another,  whidi  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  beds  of  ancient  streams. 
They  widen  and  contract  u'ithoQt 
any  general  i^ule;  their  laatan 
•onaelimea  expand  into  lakes,  and 
sometimes  desceiKl  in  torrents;  and 
here  and  there  the  rocks»  suddenly 
approaching  from  each  sade,  fbm 
tpqnsverse  dAkes,  over  which  the 
vraters  fall  in  cataracts.  Tbe  shat* 
(eeed  strata  of  these  vallies  expose 
Ihcir  edge^  o^  900  side^  and  pre- 
sent 
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sent  m  Ihfr  ckhtr  side  ]drg;e  poT- 
tknia  of  theTir  surfkce  lying  ob- 
hqntiy  3  they  do  not  correspond  in 
beigbt,  but  tho96  which  on  one 
side  forrti  the  summit  of  the  de- 
clivity, often  dip  so  deep  on  the 
oth^  as  to  be  ^together  con- 
chafed. 

Yet,  amidst  M  thi*  confnsion, 
ftome  i)&turjil2s(s  have  thought  that 
Hiey  perceived  a  certain  degiiee  of 
•txitbr  prevailing,  and  that  among 
tbiae  iniYnense  beds  of  rock,  brokea 
tod  o^rtunied  though  they  be,  a 
regular  succession  is  observed, 
lirhich  is  nearly  the  sazlie  in  all  the 
different  chains  of  mountains.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  tlie  granite  which 
anrmonnts  every  other  rock,  also 
dips  under  every  other  rock ;  and 
k  the  pfiost  ancient  of  atiy  that  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  place 
assigned  it  by  nature.  The  central 
ridges  of  most  of  the  mountain 
chains  are  composed  of  it  5  slaty 
rocks,  such  as  clay  slate,  granular 
quartz,  (gr^,)  and  mica  slate,  rest' 
upon  its  sides  and  fomi  lateral 
chains;  granular,  foliated  lime- 
atone,  or  marble,  and  other  calca- 
reous' rocks  that  do  net  contain 
Ihells,  rest  upon  the  slate,  forming 
the  exterior  ranges,  and  are  the  last 
formations  by  which  this  ancient 
tininhabited  sea  seenis  to  have  pre- 
pared itself  for  the  production  of  its 
beds  of  shells. 

"  On  .all  occasions,  even  in  dis- 
tricts that  lie  at  a  distance  from  the 
great  mountain  chains,  where  the 
tnore  recent  strata  have  been  digged 
through,  and  the  external  covering 
of  the  earth  penetrated  to  a  consi* 
derablc  depth,  nearly  the  same  order 
of  stratification  has  been  found  as 
thai  already  described.  The  crys- 
tallized niarblcs  never  cover  the 
•belly  strata ;  the  granite  in  mass 
never  rests  upon  the    crystallized 


intirBle,  eiteept  In  a  fe#  plac^ 
where  it  seems  to  hav^  bc9en  fohttedl 
of  granites  of  newer  «p<idw.  lit 
one  vtrOrd,  the  fbilegoing  arrahgift^ 
ment  appears  lo  be  gonerai,  ami 
must  therefore  depend  upon  g^^ 
nreral  Causes,  which  bate  on  all  oc« 
casfons  exerted  the  same  infloenoe 
from  one  Extremity  of  the  earth  to 
the  other. 

•  "  Hence,  it  is  hnposstUe  to 
deny,  that  the  waters  of  thfe  tea 
have  formerly,  and  for  a  long  time; 
covered  these  masses  of  mattef 
which  now  constitute  our  highest 
mountains ;  and  farther,  that  these 
Waters,  during  a  long  lime,  did  not 
support  any  living  bodies.  Tht»; 
it  has  not  been  only  since  the  com- 
mencement .  of  animal  life  that 
these  numerous  changes  aed  revo- 
lutions have  taken  place  ki  the  con- 
stitution of  the  external  covering 
of  onr  globe:  for  the  masses 
formed  previous  to  that  event  have 
suffered  changes,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  been  formed  since; 
they  have  also  suffered  vitient 
changes  in  their  positions,  and  a 
part  of  these  assbredly  took  '^Isict 
while  they  existed  alone,  add  be- 
fore they  were  covered  over  by  th^ 
shelly  masses.  The  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  overturniqgs,  the  dis- 
ruptions, and  the  fissures  which 
are  observable  in  their  strata,  a6 
well  as  in  those  of  more  recent 
formation,  which  are  thfcre  even  in 
greater  number  and  better  defined. 
'^  But  these  primitive  masses 
have  also  sufiered  other  revolutions, 
posterior  to  the' formation  of  the 
secondary  strata^  and  have  perhaps 
given  rise  to,  or  at  least  have  par- 
taken of,  some  portion  of  the  re- 
volutions and  changes  which  these 
latter  strata  have  experienced. 
There  are  actually  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  primitive  strata  unco- 
covered. 
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veied,  although  placed  in  lower  a i« 
tuations  than  many  of  the  ac- 
condary  strata,  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  \t  should  have  so  hap- 
pened, unless  the  primitive  strata. 
Id  th^  places,  had  forced  thecn- 
telvas  into*  view,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  those  which  are  secondary. 
In  some  countries,  we  fitid  nu« 
■leroua  and  prodigiously  large 
blocks  of  primitive  substances 
icattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
secondary  strata,  and  separated  by 
4eep  Tallies  from  the  peaks  or 
ndges  whence  these  blocks  must 
kave  been  derived.  It  is  necessary, 
tbeteibre,  either  that  these  blocks 
most  have  been  thrown  into  those 


situations  by  means  of  empCioni, 
or  that  the  vallies,  which  other- 
wise must  have  stopped  their 
course,  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
their  being  transported  to  their  pre- 
sent sites. 

"  Thus  we  have  a  coIlectioB  of 
£icts,  a  scries  of  epochs  anterior  to 
the  present  time,  and  of  which  the 
successive  steps  may  be  ascertained 
with  perfect  certainty,  althoogh  tbo 
periods  which  intervened  caiuiot  be 
deternuned  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
ci.«ion.  These  epochs  form  so  many 
fixed  points,  answering  aa  rules  for 
directing  our  inquiries,  rcspectiog 
this  ancient  chronolo^  of  t^t 
earth." 


On  the  FabuloiTb  Animals  op  the  ANCixatTs. 
[From  the  same.] 


«  nriHE  ancients  were  perfectly 
J[  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  history  of  that  qua- 
druped is  given  more  exactly  by 
Aristotle  than  by  Buffon.  Tbey 
were  not  ignorant  even  of  the  dif- 
^  fercnccs  which  distinguish  the  ele- 
phants of  Africa  from  those  of 
Asia. 

**  Tljey  knew  the  two- horned 
rhinoceros,  which  Domitian  exhi- 
bited in  his  shews  at  Rome,  and 
had  stamped  on  his  medals,  and  of 
which  Pausanias  has  hft  a  very 
good  description.  Even  the  one- 
koiucd  rhinoceros,  although  its 
country  be  Ur  from  Rome,  was 
•qually  known  to  the  Romans; 
Pbropey  shewed  them  one  in  the 
circus,  and  Strabo  has  described 
another  which  he  wv/  at  Alex- 
aadria. 


"  The  hippopotamus  has  not 
been  so  well  described  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  two  foregoing  ani- 
mals ;  yet  very  exact  representa- 
tions of  it  have  been  left  by  the 
Romans  in  their  monuments  rela- 
tive to  Egypt,  such  as'  the  statoe  cf 
the  Nile,  the  Prenestine  pavement, 
and  a  great  number  of  medals,  it 
is  known  that  this  animal  was  fre- 
quently shewn  to  the  Romans, 
having  been  exhibited  in  the  ciroxs 
by  Scauras,  Augustus,  Antoninust 
Commodus,  Hdiogabalnsj  Philip^ 
and  Carinus. 

'^  The  two  species  of  camel,  the 
Bactrian  and  Arabian,  were  both 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
aire  very  well  described  and  cha- 
racterised by  Aristotle. 

"*  The  giraffe,  or  camelopardalis, 
was  likewise  known  to  the  andcnts, 
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•ne  faftving  been  shewn  alive  in  the 
circus  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Julius  Caesar,  io  the* year  of  Rome 
708.  Ten  of  them  wore  shewn  at 
ODce  by  Gordian  UL,  all  of  which 
were  slain  at  the  secular  games  of 
the  emperor  Philip. 

*/  When  we  read  with  attention 
the  descriptions  given  of  the  hippo- 
potamus by  Herodotus  and  Aristo- 
tle, which  are  supposed  to  have- 
been  borrowed  from  Hecat&as  of 
Miletus,  we  cannot  fall  to  penxive 
that  these  must  have  been  taken 
from  two  very  different  animals  5 
mi  of  which  is  the  true  bippope- 
tamus,  and  the  other  the  gnou,  or 
antilope  gnu  of  Gmelin's  editioo  of 
the  Sjrstema  Naturae.  ^ 

**The  apcr  aethiopiais  of  Aga- 
tbarddes,  which  lue  describes  as 
having  horns,  is  precisely  the  Ethi- 
opian hog,  or  engalh),  of  Buffon 
and  other  modem  naturalists,  whose 
enormous  tusks  deserve  the  name  of 
horns,  almost  as  much  as  those  of 
the  elephant. 

"  The  butelos  and  the  nagor  are 
described  by  Pliny ;  the  gazella  by 
Elian;  the  oryx  by  Oppian;  and 
the  axis,  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Ctesias :  all  of  them  species  of  the 
antelope  genus. 

*'  Elian  gives  a  very  good  de- 
acription  of  ihe  bos  gronnicns,  or 
granting  ox,  under  the  name  of  the 
ox«  having  a  tail  which  serves  for  a 
fly-flapper. 

"  The  buffalo  was  not  domes- 
ticated by  the  ancients  -,  but  the  bos 
Indicus,  or  Indian  ox  of  Elian, 
h;iving  horns  sufficiently  large  to 
Contain  three  amphorae,  was  assur- 
edly that  variety  of  the  buffalo 
which  is  now  called  the  arnee. 

"  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  hornless  oxen,  and  with  that 
African  variety  of  the  ox  whose 
horns  are  only  fastened  to  the  skin. 


and  hang  down  dangling  at  the  sides 
of  the  head.  They  also  knew 
those  oxen  of  India  which  could 
ran  as  swift  as  hin-ses,  and  those 
which  are  so  small  as  not  to  exceed 
the  size  of  a  he-goat.  She^  also 
with  broad  tails  were  not  unknown 
to  them,  and  those  other  Indian 
sheep  which  were  as  large  as  asses. 

**  Although  the  accounts  left  us 
by  the  ancients  respecting  the  urus^ 
or  aurochs,  the  rein-deer,  and  the 
elk,  are  all  mingled  with  fable,  they 
are  yet  sufEcieiit  to  prove  that  these 
animals  were  not  unknown  to  them, 
but  that  the  reports  which  had 
reached  them  had  been  communi- 
cated by  ignorant  or  barbaroot 
people,  and  had  not  been  corrected 
by  the  actual  observations  of  men  ^ 
of  learning. 

"  Even  the  white  bear  had  beca 
seen  in  Egypt  while  uckder  the  Pto- 
lemies. 

"  Lions  and  panthers  were  quite 
common  at  Rome,  where  they  were  ' 
presented  by  hundreds  in  the  jgames 
of  the  circus.  Even  tygers  had 
been  seen  there,  together  with  the 
striped  hyena,  and  the  nilotic  cro- 
codile. There  are  still  preserved  in 
Rome  some  ancient  mosaic,  or  tes- 
selated  pavements,  containing  ex- 
cellent delineations  of  the  rarest  of 
these  animals  5  among  which  a 
striped  hyena  is  very  perfectly  re- 
presented in  a  fragment  of  mosaic, 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  While  I 
was  at  Pa^me,  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment, composed  of  natural  stones 
arranged  in  tlie  Florentine  manner, 
was  discovered  in  a  garden  beside 
the  triuni.^hal  arch  of  Galienus, 
which  represented  four  Bengal 
tygers  in  a  most  admirable  manner. 

"The  museum  of  the 'Vatican 
has  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  in 
basalt,  almost  perfectly  represented, 
except  that  it   has  one   claw  tern 
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many  on  tbe  hiod  feet.  Augustus 
at  one  time  pi'esented  tTiirty-six  of 
these  animals  to  the  view  of  the 
people. 

"  It  is  liaraij  to  be  doubted  tiat 
the  hippotign's  was  the  zebra,  which 
is  now  only  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa.  CaracalHEi  killed 
one  of  these  in  the  circus. 

**  H  might  easily  be  shewn  also 
Aat  dmost  all  the  most  remarkable 
species  of  tlie  simiae  olf  the  old 
iirorld  have  been  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  ancient  writers  under  the 
names  of  pitbeci,  sphinges,  satyri, 
cepbi,  cynocephali,  or  cercopi- 
theci. 

"  They  also  knew  and  have  del 
scribed  several  very  small  species  of 
gnawers,  espcciaHy  such  of  that 
order  as  possessed  any  peculiar  con-  * 
formation  or  remarkable  quality; 
as  we  find,  for  instance,  the  jerboa 
represented  upon  the  medals  of 
Cyrene,  an^  indicated  under  the 
ndme  of  mus  bipes,  ^r  two-legged 
idX-  But  the  smaller  species  are 
not  of  much  importance  in  regard 
to  the  object  before  us,  and  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  enquiry  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  to  have 
shewn  that  all  tbe  larger  species  of 
quadrupeds,  which  possess  any  pe- 
culiar or  remarkable  character^  and 
which  we  know  to  inhabit  Europe, 
Asia^  and  Africa,  ajt  the  present 
day,  were  known  to  the  ancients: 
whence  we  may  fairly,  conclude, 
that  their  silence  in  respect  to  tbe 
sraallquadnipeds,  and  their  neglect 
in  distinguishing  tbe  species  which 
\ery  nearly  reseraSle  each  other, 
as  the  various  species  of  antelopes 
and  of  som^  other  genera,  was  oc- 
casioned by  want  of  attention, and 
ignorance  of  methodical  arrange- 
ment, and  not  by  any  difficulties 
pix>cecding   iiom    tbe  climates  or 


distance  of  the  places,  which  these 
animals  Tnhabited.  We  may  abo 
conclude  with  equsd  certainty,  that 
as  eighteen  or  twenty  centuries  at 
the  least,  wilh  the  advantages  of 
circumnavigating  Africa,  and  of 
penetrating  into  alKthe  most  distant 
regions  of  India,  have  added  no- 
thing in  this  portion  of  natural  his- 
tory to  the  information  left  us  by 
the  andents,  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  succeeding  ages  will  add  moch 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  pokteri^. 

**  Perhaps  some  persons  may  be 
disposed  to  employ  an  opposite 
train  of  argument,  and  to  allege 
that  the  ancients  were  not  only  ac- 
quainted with  as  many  large  qua* 
drupeds  as  we  are,  as  has  been  al- 
ready shewn,  but  that  they  actoally 
described  several  others  which  we 
do  not  now  know;  that  we  are 
rash  in  considering  the  acooants  of 
ell  snch  animals  as  fabulous ;  that 
we  ought  to  search,  for  them 'with 
tbe  utmost  care,  before  concluding 
that  we  have  acquired  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  existing  anim^ 
creation ;  and,  in  fine,  that  among 
these  animals  which  we  presume 
to  be  fabulous,  we  may  perbapa 
discover,  when  better  acquainted 
with  them,  the  actual  originals  of 
tbe  bones  of  those  species  which 
arc  now  unknown.  Perhaps  some 
may  even  conceive  that  tbe  various 
monsters,  essential  ornaments  of 
tbe  history  of  the  heroic  ages  cf 
almost  every  nation,  are  precisely 
those  very  specie^  which  it  was  nc* 
cessary  to  destroy,  in  order  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  civilized  so* 
cieties.  Thus  Theseus  and  BeDeio« 
phon  must  have  been  more  fi^rtnnate 
than  all  the  nations  of  more  mo-  • 
dern  days,  who  have  only  been 
able  to  drive  back  tbe  noxious  ani- 
mals into  tbe  deserts  and  iU-peopled 
regions/ 
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regions,  but  have  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded ill  exterminating  a  single 
species. 

"  ti  is  easy  to  reply  to  the  fore- 
going objedion,  by  examining  the 
descriptions  that  are  left  us  by  the 
ancients  of  these  unknown  animals, 
and  by  inquiring  into  their  origins. 
Now  the  greater  number  of  these 
animals  have  an  origin  purely  my- 
thological and  of  this  origin  the 
descriptions  given  of  them  bear  the 
most  unequivocal  marks  ;  as  in 
almost. all  of  them,  we  sec  merely 
the  different  parts  of  known  ani- 
mals united  by  an  unbridled  ima- 
gination, and  in  contradiction  to 
every  established  law  of  nature. 

"  TIiosc  which  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  poetical  fancy  of  \he 
Greeks,^  have  at  least  some  grace 
and  elegance  in  their  composition, 
resembling  the  fantastic  decorations 
which  are  still  observable  on  the 
ruins  of  some  ancient  buildings, 
and  which, have  been  multiplied  by 
the  fertile  genius  of  Raphael  in  his 
paintings.  Like  these,  they  unite 
forms  which  please  the  ©ye  by 
agreeable  contours  and  fanciful 
combinations,  but  which  are  utterly 
repugnanx  to  nature  and  reason; 
being  merely  the  productions  of  in- 
ventive and  playful  genius,  or  per- 
haps meant  as  emblematical  repre- 
sentations of  metaphysical  or  moral 
propositions,  veiled  under  mysiical 
hieroglyphics,  after  the  oriental 
manner.  Learned  men  may  be- 
permitted  to  employ  their  time  and 
fngenuity  in  attempts  to  decypher 
the  mystic  knowledge  concealed 
under  the  forms  of  the  sphynx  of 
Thebes,  the  ^egasus  of  Thessaly, 
the  minotaur  of  Crete,  or  the  chi- 
xnera  of  Epimsj  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  expect  seriously  to  find  such 
raoDsters  in  nature.  We  might  as 
well  endeavour  to  find  the  animals 
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of  Daniel ,%r  the  beasts  of  the 
Apdcalypse,  in  some  hitherto  ww 
ex[)lorcd  recesses  of  the  globe« 
Neither  can  we  look  for  the  my- 
thological animals  of  the  Persians, 
creatures  of  a  still  bolder  imagina- 
tions—such as  the  martichorei  or 
destroyer  of  men,  having  a  human 
head  on  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the 
tail  of  a  scorpion ;  the  griffin,  or 
guardian  of  hidden  treasures,  half 
eagle  and  half  lion;  or  the'cartazo- 
non^  or  wild  ass,  armed  with  along 
horn  00  its  forehead. 

"  Ctesias,  who  reports  these  as 
actual  living  animals,  has  been 
looked  upon  by  some  authors  as  an 
inventor  of  fables ;  whereas  he  only 
attribures  real  existence  to  hiero- 
glyphical  representations.  These 
strange  cotnpositicns  of  fancy  have 
been  seen  in  modern  timtl#on  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis.  It  is  probable 
that  their  hidden  meanings  may 
never  be  ascertained;  but  at  all 
Events  we  are  quite  certain  that 
they  were  never  intended  to  be  re* 
presentations  of  real  animals. 

"  ^gatharcidcs,  another  fabri-^ 
cator  of  animals,  drew  his  informa- 
tion in  all  probability  from  a  similar 
source.  The  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt  iitill  furnish  us  >vith  nu«- 
merous  fantastic  representations,  in 
which  the  p»rts  of  different  kinds 
of  creatures  are  strangely  combined 
— noen  with  the  bea^s  of  animals, 
animals  with  the  heads  of  men  j  which  . 
have  given  risetocynocephaji,  satyrs, 
and  sphinxes.  The  custom  of.  ex- 
hibiting  in  the  sarr.e  sculpture,  iii 
bas-relief,  men  of  very  diflfcrcut 
heights,  of  making  kings  and  con- 
querors gigantic,  while  their  sub- 
jrcts  and  vassals  are  represented  as 
only  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  tlieir 
size,  mu^t  have  given  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  pigmies.  In  some 
corner  of  these  moDument ,  Aga« 
T 
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thfirctdes  rtinst  hayc  discovered  his 
earniTorous  bull^  whose  nooath  ex- 
tending from  ear  to  ear,  devoured 
every  other  anhnal  that  came  in  his 
wsty.  But  no  naturalist  scarcely 
wiU  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
any  sacfa  aniital,  since  nature  has 
never  joined  cloven  hoofs  and  boms 
with .  teeth  adapted  fbr  Cutting,  and 
devouring  animal  food. 

"  There  may  have  been'  many 
other  figures  equally  strange  with. 
Ihese,  either  among  tHose  monu- 
inenti  of  Egypt  which  have  not 
he6n  able  to  resbt  the  ravnges  of 
time,  or  in  th«  Ancient  temples  of 
Ethiopia  and  Arabia>  which  have 
been  destroyed  by  th^  religious 
2eal  of  the  Abyssinians  and  Ma- 
hometans. The  monuments  cnf 
India  teem  with  suchfiguVes;  but 
the  Combinations  in  these  are  so 
ridicQlouriy  extravagant,  that  they 
have  never  imposed  even  upon  the 
knost  credulous.  Monsters  with  an 
hundred  arms,  and  twenty  heads  of 
different  kinds,  ate  far  too  absurd 
to  be  believed. 

**  Nay,  the  inhabitants  of  China 
snd  Japan  have  their  hnaginarjr 
animals,  whidi  they  represent  as 
r^al,  and  that  too  rn  their  religious 
books.  Tiye  Mexicans  had  them. 
In  short,  they  are  to  be  found 
among  eVery  people  whose  idolatry 
has  not  yet  acquired  some  degree 
of  refinement.  But  is  thete  any 
one  who  could  possibly  pretend  to 
discover,  amidst  the  realities  of 
animal  nature,  what  are  thus  so 
plainly  the  productions  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  ?  And  yet 
some  travellers,  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  inake  themselves  famous, 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  that 
they  saw  these  fancied  beings  j  or, 
deceived  by  a  slight  resemblance^ 
into  ^hiclt  they  •  were  but  too 
eareiess  to  inquire;  thry  have  iden- 


tified these  \vith  creatures  that  ^^ 
ttially  txHt.  In  their  eyea,  Ivgc 
baboons,  or  monkeys,  have  beoonfe 
cynocephali,  and  sphinxes,  real  men 
with  bng  tails.  It  it  thus  tBat  St. 
Angustin  imagined  he  had  seen  a 
iatyr. 

*'  Real  animals,  observed  and  de- 
scribed with  tt{Qsi  ioaoeoracy,  may 
have  given  rise  to  some  of  these 
ideal  monsters.  Thns,  we  can  have 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
hyena,  although  the  back  of  thtfr 
animal  be  not  supported  by  a  single 
bone,  and  altboogb  it  does  not 
change  its  sex  yearly ,^ai  all^ed^by 
Pliny,  l^rhaps  the  camivoroos- 
bull  liiay  only  have  been  the  tviro- 
horned  rhinoceros,  falsely  described. 
M.  de  Weltbeim  considers  the  an- 
riferotts  ants  of  Herodotus  as  the 
corsacs  of  modem  ziaturalists. 

'^  The  most  famooS  among  these 
fkbulous  animals  of  the  ancients 
was  the  unicorn.  Its  real  existence 
has  been  obstinately  asserted  even 
in  the  present  day,  or  at  least  proo/s 
of  its  existence  have  been  eagerly 
sdught  for.  Three  several  animals 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  as  having  only  one  horn 

E laced  on  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
ead.  ,The  or}'X  of  Africa  having 
cloven  hoofs,  the  hair  placed  re- 
versel^r  to  that  6f  other  animalt^ 
its  height  equal  to  that  of  the  bull, 
or  even  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  s^d 
,to  resemble  deer  and  goats  in  its 
form  ;  the  Indian  ass^  iuiving  solid 
hoofs;  and  the  monoceroi,  pr<>- 
perly  so  called^  whose  feet  are  some- 
times compared  to  those  of  the 
lion,  jind  sometimes  to  those  of  the 
elephant,  :lnd  is  therefore  consi« 
dered  as  having  divide  feet.  The 
horse-uuicorn  and  the  btill-anicorn 
are  doubtless  both  referable  to  the 
Indian  ass,  fbr  el:en  the  latter  is  de- ' 
scribed  a^  having  solid  Hbctfs.    We 
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itiiy  therefore  be  fully  a'ssurdd  that, 
these  atiitoah  have  neirer  really  ex-  ' 
iited^  as  no  solitary  horns  have  ever 
ifdund  their  way  into  oar  collections^ 
exce{>ting  those  of  the  rhliloccros 
and  narwal. 

"  After  careful  consideration.  It 
is  impossible  that  we  should  give 
any  credit  to  rude  sketches  made 
by  savlages   upon  rocks.    JEutircly 
ignorant  of  perfective,  and  wish- 
ing to  represent^  the  outlines  of  a 
straight-horned  antelope  in  pro^le, 
they  could  only  give  the  figure  one 
horo,  and  thnS  they  produced  an 
bryjc.     The  oryxc4,   too,  that  are 
seen  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
are  nothing  >more,  probably,  than 
productions  of  the  stiff  style,  im- 
posed on  the  sculptors  of  the  coun- 
try, by  religious  prcjucUces.  Several 
of  their  profiles  oJT  quadrupeds  shew 
onty  one  fore  and  one  hinder  Icg^' 
ana  it  is  ptob^lble  that  the  s^Une  rule 
led  tbeiri  also  to  represent  only  one 
horn/    Perhaps  their  figures   may 
hate  been  copied  after  individuals 
that  had  lost  one  of  their  horns  by 
accident,  a  circumstance  that  often 
happens    to  the  chamois  and  thb 
Saiga,  species  of  the  antelope  genus; 
and  this  would  be  quit^  sufficient  to 
establish  the    error.     All  the  au- 
cierits,  however,    have  tiot  repre- 
i^ented  the  oryx  as  having  onlv  one 
horn.    Oppian  expressly  attributes 
two  to  this  animdl,  and  iElian  men- 
tions one  that  had  four.     Finally, 
if  this  animal   was   ruminant  and 
cloven- fdoted,  we  are  quite  certain 
that   its   frontal  bone    must   have 
been    divided    longitudinally    into 
two,  and  that  it  could  not  possibly, 
as  is  Vfci-y  justly  teniarked  by  Cam- 
per, have  had  a  horn  placed  upoii 
the  suture. 

*'  It  may  be  asked,  however, 
What  tUro  horned  animal  could 
have  given  ^idea  of  the  oryx,  in 


the  ibrms  fn  which  it  has  beeti 
transmitted  down  to  m,  even  inde. 
pendent  of  the.  ootioh  of  a  Single 
horn  ?  To  this  t  ansW^er,  as  already 
done  by  Pallas,    that    it  was   the 
s^trsiigbt-hbrned    antelope  oryx    of 
Gmelin,  improperly  named  pasan 
by  Buffon.    This  animal  inhabits 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  must  frc- 
<]uently  approach   the  confines  of 
Egypt,  and  appears  to  be  that  whicli 
is  represented  iii  the  hieroglyphics. 
It  equals  the  ox  in  height,  while  the 
Shape  of  its  body  approacrhes  to  that 
of  a  stag,   and  itS  itraisht  horns 
preseilt  exceedingly  formidable  wea-    ' 
pons,  hard  almost  as  iron  and  sharp- 
pointed  like   javelins.    Its  hair  is 
whitish ;    it  has  black  spbts  and 
streaks  on  its  face,  and  the  hair  oti 
its  back  poiilts  forwards.    Such  is 
the  description  given  by  naturalists  5   ' 
and    the    fkbles    of  the  Egyptiad 
priests,  which  have  ocbasiohed  the 
insertion  of  its  figure  among  their 
hieroglyphics,   do  hot   rec^uire    to 
have  been  foutided  in  nature.   Sup- 
posing that  an   individual  of  thisl 
gpeciei  inay  have  been  seen  which 
had  lost  one  df  its  horns  by  some 
accident,  it  itiay  hitve  been  taken  a;^ 
a  representative  of  the  entire  racci 
and  erroneously  adopted  by  Aris- 
totle to  be  copied  by  all  his  suc- 
cessors.    All  this  is  quite  possible 
and  even  natural,  and  |[lves  not  the 
sthallisst  evidrnce  for  the  existenbd 
of  a  angle-horned  species  of  ante-* 
lope.. 

'•  iii  regard  to  the  Indian  ass,  of 
the  alcxlpharihic  virtues  of  whos^ 
horn  the  ancients  speak,  we  find 
the  eastern  nations  of  the  pr<»ent 
day  attributing  exactly  the  same 
properties  of  counteracting  poison 
to  the  horn  of  the  rhindcerosl 
When,  this  horn  was  first  imperii 
into  Greece,  nothing  probably  was 
known  respecting  the  animal'  to 
T%  which 
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''wbich  it  belonged.;    and  accord • 
>ngly  it  was  not  known  to  Aristotle^ 
Agatharckles  is  the  first  author  by 
whom  ii    is   mentioned.      In  the 
same  manner,  ivory  was  known  to 
-  th&  ancients  long^beibre  the  animal 
from    which  it   is  procared;    and 
perhaps   some    of    their  travellers 
majr  have  ^ven  to  th^  rhinoceros 
the, name  of  Indian   ass,   with  as 
xinucli  pcopriety  as  the  Romans  de- 
nominated the  elephant  the  bull  of 
Cucauia,    Every  thing  which  they 
relate  of  the  strength,  size,  and  te* 
loclty  of  their  wild  ass  of  India,, 
correspond^   sufficiently    with    the 
rhinoceros.      In  succeeding  times,. 
when  the   rhinoceros  came  to   be 
.  better    known   to    the   iiatuFalisis^ 
finding  that  former  authors  men- 
tbned  a  single-homed  animal  under 
the  name  of  Indian  ass,  they  con- 
cluded,  without  any  examination^ 
that  it  must  be  quite  a  distinct  crea- 
tnroy  having  solid  hoofs.    We  have 
remaining  a  detailed  description  of 
tlie  Indian  ass,,  written  by  Ctesias^ 
but,  as  we  .^ave  already  seen  thai 
this  Doust  have  been  taken  from  the 
Tuins  of  Persepolis,  it  should  go  for 
nothing  ij>.  th«  real  history  of  the 
animal » 

"  When  thene  afterwards  ap- 
peared more  exact  deM^riptiops  of  an 
animal  having  several  toes  or  hoofs 
o^i  each  foot,  tlie  ancients  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  third  species  of 
one-horned  animals,  to  which  I  hoy 
gave  the  name  of  monoceros.  These 
Souble,  and  even  triple  references, 
are  more  fre^ient  among  ancient 
writers,  because  most  of  their  works 
which  have  cqme  down  to  us  were 
mere  compilations  $•  because  even 
Aristotle  himself  Las  ofltn  mixed 
borrowed  facts  with  those  which 
hadcDtne  under  his  own  observa* 
lion ;  and  because  the  habit  of  cri- 
lically  iuve&u^atiirig  the  authorities 


of  previous  writers,  was  as-  lUcSs' 
known  among  ancient  naturalists  a* 
among  their  historians. 

"  From  all  these  reasonings  and 
digressions,  it  may  be  fairly  coa^ 
eluded,  that  the  large  animals  of 
the  ancient  continent  with  which 
we  are  now  acquainted,  were  known 
'  to  the  ancients  \  and  that  all  tb& 
anitxvab-  of  which  the  ancfents  have 
left  descriptions^  and  which  are 
now  unknown,  were  merely  fabu- 
lous. It  also  follows^  that  the  large 
animals  ef  the  three  ancientlj 
known  qparters  of  thp  world,  were 
very  soon  known  to  the  people  who 
frequented  their  coasts. 

**  It  may  also  be  concluded,  that 
no  large  species  remain  to  be  dis< 
covered  in  America,  as  there  is  no 
good  reason  that  can  be  assigned 
why  any  such  shooM  exist  in  that 
country  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted,, and  in  fact  none  has  been 
discovered  there  during  the  last 
hundred  and  MK.y  years.  The  upir, 
jaguar,  puma,  cabiai  or  capibara, 
giama>  vicunna,.  red-wolf,  bo&lo» 
or  American  bison,  ant-eaters, 
sloihs,,  and  armadillos,  are  all  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  Margrave 
and  fferaandez,  as  well  described 
as  in  Bufibn  and  even  better,  for 
Bufibn  has  mistaken  and  conned 
the  natural  history  of  the  ant-eaters 
ha$  mixed  the.  description  of  the 
jaguar  with  that  of  the  redrwolf, 
and  has  confounded  the  Americari 
bison  with  the  aurochs,,  or  urusy  of 
Poland.  Pennant,  It  is  true,  was 
the  first  naturalist  who  clearly  dis- 
tinguished the  musk  ox,  but  it  had 
been  long  mentioned  by  travellers. 
The  cfoveh-footcd,  or  Chilese. 
horse  of  MoHna,  has  not  been  de- 
acribrd  by  any  of  the  early  Spanish, 
travellers,  but  its  existence  is  more 
than  doubtful,  and  the  authority  of 
Molina  is  too  suspicious  to  entitle 
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taB  to  believe  that  this  animal  ac- 
tually exists.  The  Miifllon  of  the 
^luc  mountains  is  the  only  Ame- 
rican quadruped  of  any  size  hitherto 
•itnown,  of  which  the  discovery  is 
entirely  modern ;  and  perhaps  it 
'may  only  have  b^en  an  argali,  that 
had  strayed  from  eastern  Siberia 
over  the  ice. 

*'  After  all  that  has  been  said,  it 
it  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  enormous  mastedontes  and  gi- 
gantic megatheria,  whose  bones 
have  been  discovered  under  ground 
in  North  and  South  America,  can 
'  «till  exist  alive  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  They  could  not  fail  to 
-be  observed  by  the  bunting  tribes, 
^hich  continually  warnder  in  all  di- 
Teciions  througl\  the  wilds  of  Ame- 
rica.   Indeed  they  themselves  seem 


to  be  fully  aware  that  these  animals 
no  longer  exist  in  their  country,  as 
they  have  invented  a  fabulous  ac* 
count  of  their  destruction,  alleging 
that  they  were  all  killed  by  the 
Great  Spirit,  to  prevent  them  ^ronl 
extirpating  the  human  race.  It  is 
quite  obvious,  that  this  fable  has 
been  invented  subsequently  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bones;  just  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Siberia  have  con- 
trived one  respecting  the  mammoth, 
whose  bones  have  been  found  in 
that  country,  alleging  that  it.  still 
lives  under  ground  like  the  mole: 
and  just  as  the  ancients  had  their 
fables  about  the-  graves  of  giants, 
who  were  thought  to  have  been 
buried  wherever  the  bones  of  ele- 
phants happened  to  be  dug  up." 


Qk  the  Formation  op  Cohal  Islands* 


(From  the  same.] 


*'  C\^  *^^  ^^^  genera  of  litho- 
xj  phytes,  the  madrepore  is 
the  most  abundant.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  tropical  countries,  and 
decreases  in  number  and  variety  as 
wc  approach  the  jx>les.  Ic  encircles 
in  prodigious  rocks  and  vast  reefs 
many  of  the  basaltic  and  other 
rocky  islands  in  the  South  Sea  and 
Indian  ocean,  and^  by  its  daily 
growth  acids  to  their  magnitude. 
The  coasts  of  the  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  also,  those  of  the 
islands  on  the  ea^t  const  of  Africa, 
and  the  shores  and  shoals  of  the 
Eed  Sea,  are  encircled  and  Lncrusted 
with  rocks  of  coral.  Several  dif- 
ferent species  of  madr^'poce  contri- 


bute to  form  these  coral  reefs  j  but 
by  far  the  most  abundant  is  the  mu- 
ricated  madrepore,  madrepra  muri- 
cata  of  Linnaeus,  These  lithophy^ 
tic  animals  not  only  add  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  land  already  exi&tipg> 
but,  as  Cuvicr  remarks^  they  form 
whole  islands.  Dr.  Forstcr,  in  bis 
observations  made  during  a  voyage 
round  the  worlds  giv<s  the  follow-, 
ing  account  of  the  formation  of 
these  coral  islands  in  the  Sooth  Sea, 
**  All  the  low  isles  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  production  of  the' sea,  or 
rather  its  inhabitants,  the  polype- 
like  animals  forming  the  litho- 
phy  tes.  These  animalcules^  raise 
their  habitation  gradailly  from  a 
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small  base,  a]w9j4  spreading  more 
and  roore^  in  proportion  as  the 
siiTucturd  grows  higher.  The  p>a- 
terials  are  a  kincl  of  lime  piied 
\lrith  some  anitnal  substance.  I 
Lave  seen  these  large  structures  ip 
all  staj^s,  and  or  various  extent. 
Near  Turtle  Island,  we  found,  at  a 
few  miles  distance,  and  to  leeward 
of  it,  a  considerable  large  circular 
reef,  over  which  the  $ca  broke  every 
where,  and  no  part  of  it  was  above 
waters  it  included  a  large  deep 
lagoon.  To  the  east  and  north-east 
ot  the  Society  Isles,  are  ^  great 
hiaoy  isles,  which,  in  some  parts, 
are  above  waters  in  others,  the 
elevated  parts  are  connecte4  by 
Ttc{%,  some  of  which  are  dry  at 
low-water,  and  others  are  cont 
atantly  under  water.  The  elevated 
parts  consist  of  a  soil  formed  by  a 
sand  of  shells  and  coral  rocks, 
mixed  with  a  light  black  mould, 
{>rpduced  from  putrified  vegetables, 
and  the  dung  of  sea-fowls  \  and  are 
commonly  covered  by  cpcoa-nut 
trees  and  other  shrubs,  and  a  few 
antiscorbutic  plants.  The  lower 
parts  have  only  a  few  shrubs,  and 
the  above  plants ;  ^  others  still  lower, 
are  washed  by  the  sea  at  high-water. 
All  these  isles  are  connected,  and 
include  a  lagoon  in  the  middle, 
which  is  full  of  the  finest  fish  \  and 
sometimes  there  is  an  opening,  ad- 
mitting a  boat  or  canoe  in  the  reef, 
but  I  never  saw  or  beard  of  an  open- 
ing that  would  admit  a  ship. 

*'  The  reef,  or  the  first  origin  of 
these  isles,  is  formed  by  the  anim^U 
cules  inhabiting  (he  lithophytes. 
They  raise  their  habitation  within 
a  little  of  the  surface  of  tbe  sea, 
which  gradually  throws  shells. 
Weeds,  sand,  small  bits  pf  corals, 
and  other  things^  on  the  tops  of 
these  coral  rocks,  and  at  last  iairly 
rai&es  them  above   water;    wLer^ 


the  above  things  continue  to  b^  ac^ 
cumulated  by  the  sea,  till  By  a  bird^ 
or  by  the  sea,  a  few  seeds  of  pUnts,' 
that  commonly  grow  on  the  sea 
shore,  are  tbrowp  up,  and  begin  to 
vegetate;  and  by  their  annual  de- 
cay and  reproduction  frppi  seedf, 
create  a  little  mould,  yearly  accu- 
mulated by  the  mixture  with  sand,, 
increasing  the  dry  spot  on  evciy 
§ides  till  another  sea  bappeoa  tp 
carry  a  cocoa-nut  hither,  which 
preserve^  its  vegetative  power  a 
long  time  in  the  sea,  and  therefore 
will  soon  begin  to  grow  on  this  soil, 
especially  as  it  thrives  equally  in  all 
kinds  of  soil;  and  thus  may  all 
these  low  isles  have  become  covered 
with  the  finest  cocoa-nut  trees. 

"  The  animalcules  forming  these 
reefs,  want  to  shelter  their  habita- 
tion from  the  impetuosity  of  the 
winds,  and  the  power  apd  rage  of 
the  ocean ;  but  as,  within  the  tro- 
pics, the  winds  blow  commonly 
from  one  quarter,  they,  by  instinct, 
endeavour  to  stretch  only  a  ledge, 
within  which  is  a  lagoon,  which  is 
certainly  entirely  screened  against 
tbe  power  of  both  :  this  therefore 
might  account  for  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  animalcules  in  build- 
ing only  narrow  ledges  of  coral, 
rocks,  to  secure  in  their  middle  a 
calm  and  sheltered  place :  and  this 
seems  to  i^e  to  be  the  most  probable^ 
cause  of  the  origin  of  all  the  tro- 
pical low  isles,  oyei:  the  whole 
South  Sea." 

'*  That  excellent  navigator,  tbe 
late  captain  Flinders,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  tlie 
formation  of  Coral  Islands,  particu- 
larly of  Half-way  Island  on'  the 
north  coast  of  Terra  Australis  : 

'*  This  little  island^  or  rather  tbe 

surrounding  itef,  which  is  three  or 

four  miles  long,  afiords  shelter  from 

the  south-east  winds  j   and  being  ?t 

a  moderate 
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a  moderate  d^y's  run  from  Marrsj's 
Isles,  it  forms  a  conveoient  aiichor- 
;ige  for  tl)e  night  to  a  ship  passing 
through  Torres*  Strait :  I  naqaed  it 
Half-way  Island.  It  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference, 
but  appears  to  be  increasing  both 
in  elevation  and  extent.  At  no 
rery  distant  period  of  time;  it  was 
one  of  those  banks  produced  by  th6 
washing  up  of  sand  and  broken 
coral,  cf  which  most  reefs  afford 
instances,  and  thoso  of  Torres*  Strait 
a  great  many.  These  banks  are  in 
di£[tBrent  stages  of  progress :  some, 
like  this,  are  become  islands,  but 
not  yet  habitable ;  sonoe  are  above 
iugh-wfitcr  mark,  but  destitute  of 
vegetation  i  whilst  others  areover* 
iflowed  with  every  returning  tide. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the 
animalcules  which  form  the  coraU 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocf^n,  cease  to 
livo>  their  structures  adhere  Do  each 
^ther,  by  virtue  either ^f  the  glutin*- 
OU9  remains  witbm,  or  of  some 
property  in  salt  water;  and  the 
int^rsticcf  being  gradually  filled  up 
wi^  sa^d  and  broken  [Meces  of 
coral  washed  by  the  s^,  ^bich 
also  adhere,  a  mass  of  rock  is  at 
length  forxsed.  Future  races  of 
thefe  animalcules  erect  their  habi- 
tiitions  upon,  the  rising  bqnk^  and 
Uie  in  their  turn  to  increase,  but 
principally  to  elevate,  this  monu- 
ment of  their  woi^derful  labours. 
The  care  taken  to  work  perpendi- 
cularly in  the  early  stages,  would 
mark  a  surprising  instinct  in  the^ 
diminutive  preaiures.  Tfieir  wa)! 
of  coral  for  the  mo«t  part,  in  situa- 
tions where  the  wind^  are  constant, 
being  arrived  at  thp  surface,  affords 
a  shelter,  to  leeward  of  which  their 
infant  colonies  may  be  safely  sent 
forth  \  apd  to  t^is  their  instinctive 
foresight  it  seem^  to  be  owipg,  that 
the  windwardi  side  of  a  re^f  exposed 


to  the  open  sea,  is  gentrilly,  if  not 
always,  the  highest  part^  and  rises 
almost  perpendicular,  sometimeji 
from  the  depth  of  200,  and  pefliapf 
many  more  fathoms.  To  be  con* 
Stan tly  covered  with  water,  seems 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  tho 
animalcules,  for  they  do  not  work, 
except  in  holes  upon  the  reef,  be- 
yond low-water  mark;  but  the 
coral  sand  and  other  broken  rem- 
nants thrown  up  by  the  sea,  adhere 
to  the  rock,  and  form  a  solid  mass 
with  it,  as  high  as  the  common  tides 
reach.  Hiat  elevation,  surpassed 
the  future  remnants,  being  rarely 
covered^  lose  their  adhesive  pro- 
perty; and  rrmaiuing  in  a  loose 
state,  form  what  is  vtsually  called  a 
key,  upon  the  topt)f  the  reef.  This 
new  bank  is  not  longt  la  beii\g 
visited  by  sea  birds;  salt  planu 
take  root  upon  k,  aod  a  soil  begins 
k>  be  formed ;  a  cocoa-nut,  or  the 
drupe  of  a  pandanu^  is  thrown  oa 
shore;  land  buds  vi»it  it,  and  da- 
posit  the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees; 
every  high  tide,  ax^  still  more  every 
gale^  adds  something  to  the  bank  ; 
^e  form  of  an  island  is  gradually 
assumed ;  and  last  of  all  conies  man 
to  take  possession. 

*'  Half-way  hiand  is  nsrell  ad- 
vanced in  the  above  progressive 
state ;  having  been  many  yArs,  pro- 
bably some  4ge8^  above  the  r^ch 
of  the  highest  spring  tides,  or  the 
wash  x)f  the  surf  in  the  l^eavie^ 
gales.  I  dlstinguislied,  however^  ip 
the  rock  .which  forms  its  basis,  tlve 
sand,  coralf  and  shells,  formerly 
thrown  up,  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect state  of  cohesion .  Small  pieces 
pf  wood,  pumice  stone,  and  other 
extraneous  bodies  which  chance  had 
mixed  with  the  calcareous  sub-, 
stances  when  the  cohesion  began, 
were  inclosed  in  the  rock ;  and  in 
some  cases  were  slUI  separable  from 
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It  with  out  much  force.  The  upper 
part  of  the  island  i|  a  mixture  of 
the  same  substances  in  a  loo^e state, 
with  a  little  vegetable  soil ;  and  is 
covered  with  the  casuarina  and  a 
variety  of  other  trees  and  shrubs. 


which  give  food  to  parroqoeis, 
pigeons,  and  some  other  birds  ;  to 
whose  ancestors,  it  is  probable,  the 
island  was  originallj  indebted  lor 
this  vegetation.'* 


Description  of  Salisbury  Catubo&al. 


[From  Britton*8  Cathedral  Antiquities.] 


'•  'Hj  '^HIS  church  is  remarkable  as 
X  being  the  most  uniform, 
regular,  and  systematic  in  its  ar- 
rangement and  archiiectore  of  any 
ancient  cathedrals  in  England ; 
and  in  this  respect  is  also  contra- 
distinguished to  those  on  the  con- 
tinent :  for  whilst  all  the  others 
consist  of  dissimilar'  and  often  he- 
terogeneous parts  and  styles,  that 
of  Salisbury  is  almost  wholly  of  one 
species,  and  of  one  era  of  execution. 
Jt  appears  not  only  to  have  been 
constructed  from  one  original  de- 
sign, but  to  have  'remained  to  the 
prestriit  day,  nearly  in  the  state  it 
was  left  by  its  builders :  at  least  we 
t^o  not  readiJy  perceive  any  very 
discordant  additions,  or  serious  and 
palpable  dilapidations.  Hence  con- 
sistency and  harmony  are  its  cha- 
THCteristics ;  and  from  ihi?  cause 
the  archittciural  antiquary  must 
view  it  with  admiration,  and  in- 
vestigate its  execution  with  satis- 
fi^ction,  and  evtn  with  pleasure. 
Independently  of  I  he  style,  or  class 
of  arihitrctiire,  and  divf  sted  of  all 
prcposKPssioiJS  or  prejudices  in  be* 
half  of  Grecian,  Human,  or  other 
« lassical  examples,  as  certain  edi- 
IKTS  ajT  called,  the  yonng  architect 
ib  palieU  on  to  scrutin2/c  the  pre:ie)it 


cathedral,  for  its  symmetry,  mag- 
nitude, and  construction.  He  uiM 
do  well  to  analyze  hiso^n  emotion, 
alter  first  viewing  this  noble  |Mie, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  amazement,  admiiation, 
or  delight,  as  these  tray  be  jointly 
or  Fep^rately  excited  by  the  object. 
It  is  his  duty  to  store  his  niiod  with 
knowledge,  to  seek  for  useful  infor- 
mal ion  rather  from  example  than 
from  theory  :  and  this  canmit  be 
better  acquired  than  from  an  edi- 
fice that  has  stood  the  test  of.  eight 
centuries,  is  'evidently  scieot'fic  in 
its  design,  and  bold  and  original 
in  execution.  Soch  is  the  church 
we  are  now  surveying  :  and  there- 
fore I  have  thought  it  requisite  to 
represent  its  general  features  by 
perspective  views,  taken  internally 
and  externally  ;  and  by  plans,  sec- 
tions, and  detaila,  to  sl^ow  its  ana- 
tomy, or  members. 

"The  whol«  of  this  cathedral 
mzy  be  said  to  consist  of  six  dis- 
tinct and  separate  portions  or  meni* 
bers: — I.  The  church;  a.  The 
tower  and  spire: — 3.  The  clois- 
ter : — 4.  The  north  porch  :  5.  The 
chapter-house : — and,  6.  Tbecban- 
trif^s  and  monuments.  Each  of 
these  haii  a  peculiar  aud  posidre 
ciiaracter 
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character  and  appropriation,  and 
each  -is  contradistinguished  to  the 
others  by  marked  forms,  and  dls< 
MmiJarity  in  style  and  ornament. 
The  church  consists  internally  of  a 
nave,  with  two  lateral  ailes;  a 
large  transept,  with  an  eastern  aile 
branching  oif  from  the  tower  j  a 
»oaallrr  transept,  with  an  aile  east 
of  ihe  former;  a  choir,  with  la- 
teral ai.es ;  a  space  east  of  the 
choir,  and  a  bdy  chapel  at  the  east 
end.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
church  is  a  large  porch^  with  a  room 
over  It ;  and  rising  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  principal  transept 
with  ihe  nate  is  a  lofty  tower  and 
spire.  South  of  the  church  is  a 
squarr  cloisicr,  with  a  library  over 
half  of  the  eastern  side  ,  a  chapter- 
house ;  a  consistory  court ;  and  an 
octangular  apartment,  called  the 
muniment  room. 

"  Salisbury  cathedral  is  not  only 
peculiar  for  its  uniformity  of  style, 
but  is  also  remarkable  for  its  insu- 
lated and  unencumbered  state  and 
Vitualion  :  for  whilst  most  of  the 
other  great  churches  of  England 
are  obscured  and  almost  enveloped 
■with  houses^  trees,  and  walls,  that 
of  Salisbury  is  detached  from  all 
extraneous  and  disfiguring  objects, 
and  is  thus  laid  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  spectator.  It  is  ihu» 
rendered  easy  of  accrsg  and  of  exa- 
mination from  several  different 
points  of  view  ;  and  hence  may"  be 
studied  by  the  draftsman  and  archi- 
tect., from  such  stations  as  best  dis- 
play the  form  and  effect  of  the 
whole.  '  From  this  circumstance 
Salisbury  cathedral  is  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  finest  church  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  from  the  same  cause,  it 
is  certainfy  peculiarly  imposing  on 
the  eye  and  imagination  of  the 
stranger.  It  is  customary  for  visitors 
to  approach  it  firom  the  east,  and 


having  reached  the  north  east  angle 
of  the  enclosed  cemetery,  where  the 
whole  edifice  is  commanded  at  a 
single  glance,  the  effect  is  pleas- 
ingly sublime;  and  where  it  cou- 
stitules  at  once  a  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque mass.  A  series  and  suc- 
cession of  pediments,  pinnacles, 
buttresses,  windows,  and  bold  pro- 
jections, crowned  with  the  rich 
tower  and  lofty  spire,  are  embraced 
at  ooe  view,  and  fill  the  eye  and 
mind  as  a  homogeneous  whole. 
The  northern  front  however  is  ge- 
nerally monotonous  in  effect,  and 
to  be  seen  to  advantage  should  be 
visited  when  the  morning  snn  lights 
up  one  side  of  the  towrr  and  the 
eastern  sides  of  the  transepts,  as  m 
the  prim  here  referred  to;  or 
when  the  summer  sun  is  declining  - 
in  the  west,  and  tbro>ws  its  goldea 
rays  on  the  northern  faces  of  the 
transepts,  ^nd  tips  the  pinnacles 
and  oth^r  projections  wilh  sparkling 
gleams  of  brightness.  At  this  time 
also  the  recesses  are  dark  and  so- 
lemn, which  enhances  the  grandeur, 
and  augments  the  magnitude  of  the 
edifice.  In  the  twilight  of  even- 
ing, or  when  the  moon  is  about 
fu rty- five  degrees  above  the  west- 
ern horizon,  and  displays  her  demi 
face  amidst  solenui  azure  and  fleecy 
vapours,  then  the  effect  is  still  more 
awful  and  impressive;  the  enthu- 
siastic spectator  is  rivet  ted  to  the 
scene;  his  mind  wanders  in  reve- 
ries of  delight ;  and  his  enraptured 
imagination  "  darts  from  heaveu 
to  earth,  fiom  earth  to  licaven,*'  in 
rapid  and  daring  flights.  Should 
the  deep-toned  organ  sound  at  such 
a  moment,  and  reiterate  its  solemn 
music  through  the  ailes,  the  effect 
would  be  infinitely  augmented. 
Considered  also  with  relation  to 
architectural  and  picturesque  effect, 
ether  points  of  view  may  be  se- 
lected 
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lected  and  examined  as  fine,  beaur 
tifa\,  or  grand.  The  ea^t  end>  is  a 
singuJar  instance  of  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  parts,  and  may  be 
said  to  embrace  an  association .  of 
tbe  beautifaU  picturesque,  and  sub- 
lime. From  tbe  correspondency 
and  harmony  of  members  the  first 
is  produced  i  whilst  the  second  may 
be  said  to  reside  in  the  variety  of 
pinnacles,  pediments,  surface,  end 
parts,  with  the  pyramidiqal  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  i  and  the  mag- 
nitude and  loftiness  of  the  transepts, 
and  end  of  the  church,  with  the 
misty  altitude  ef  the  spire,  cer- 
tainly produce  9  sublime  effect 
The  south  side  of  the  edifice  cor- 
responds ip  elevation  with'the  north, 
but  is  partly  obscured  by  the  chap- 
ter-house, muniment  room,  cloister, 
and  library.  The  wall  of  the  latter, 
indeed,  rising  very  high,  and  being 
liat  and  unornaimentcd,  is  injurious 
to  the  effect  of  that  side,  in  pic- 
turesque and  scenic  features  how- 
ever this  blemish  is  partly  counter* 
acted,  by  various  clumps,  single 
trees,  and  shrubs,  with  which  the 
bishop's  garden  abounds.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  garden,  and  its  park- 
like appearance,  constitute  pleasing 
contrasts  and  variety  to  the  other 
Views  of  the  cathedral. 

"  lo  ttie  western  fronts  of  their 
large  churches,  the  ecclesiastical 
architects  generally  exerted  their 
powers  to  produce  novelty,  variety, 
riegance,  and  grandeur.  Those  of 
Vi^ells,  York,  and  Peterborough* 
are  interesting  exaroples:  each  is 
dissimilar  to  the  other,  but  pach  has 
Its  peculiar  and  eminent  beauty. 
That  of  Salisbury  19  also  generally 
regarded  as  very  fine;  and  I  am 
)ft'uling  to  allow  that  it  has  Bon\e 
pofiitive,  and  some  relative  merits; 
but  the  one  is  to  be  found  in  parts, 
4ucl  the  other  when  compared  with 


many  m^an  .or  formal  facades.  I^s 
buttresses,  \^indow9,  and  bold  niches 
are  so  many  elegant  features ;  bat 
the  square  outline  of  the  wl^le 
fronts  as  seen  in  eleva'ion,  is  far 
froip  being  either  beautiful,  piq. 
turesque,  or  pleasing.  This  ptnot 
was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  true  architectural  de* 
sign  of  the  front.  The  colooriiig 
of  this  elevation,  when  lighted  qp 
by  the  evening  sun,  aqd  the  d^ep 
and  sharp  shadows  bentath  the 
canopies  and  behind  the  buttresses 
combine  to  give  great  richness,  and 
a  brilliant  effect  to  the  whole.  This 
front  consists  of  ^ve  divisions  or 
conipartments,  of  varied  decoratioq, 
in  it$  perpendicular  arraugement; 
with  eight  divisions,  horizontally, 
in  each  of  tbe  angular  staircase 
turrets;  six  in  each  of  the  ncitt 
compartments ;  and  five  in  tbe  cen- 
tral division.  Four  lar^e  buttresses, 
ornamented  wiih  canopied  niches, 
statues,  &:c.  project  from  the  face; 
and  tbe  lower  compartment  between 
these  buttresses  are  filled  by  por* 
ticoes,  or  porches  supported  on  clus- 
tered columns.  £ach  of  these  por- 
ticoes has  three  open  arches  crowned 
with  pediments ;  and  the  centrst 
arch  of  each  has  a  correspondiii^ 
opening  or  door-way  to  the*  interior, 
one  to  the  nave,  and  another  to 
each  aile.  That  of  the  centre  is 
separated  into  two  equal  divisions 
by  a  ckistered  column,  over  which- 
are  three  niches,  originally  intended 
for  statues.  On  the  tight  and  lelt 
of  this  door-way^  are  some  blank 
arches,  supported  by  clustered  co- 
lumns^ the  capitals  of  which  are 
sculptured  to  imitate  Various  foliJige. 
Tbe  renuuning  features  of  the  west 
front,  may  be;  said  to  consist  of  a 
principal  central  window,  divided 
into  three  openingf,  communicat- 
ing light  to  t^  save  5  two  double 
windows 
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windpwa  10  the  pectiment  abore, 
ppening  to  the  space  between  the 
lead  roof  t^nfi  arched  roof  $  a  sin- 
cle  window  of  two  lights,  over  the 
lateral  porches^  and  opening  to  the 
ailcs  i  two  other  windows  of  double 
lights,  commun'cating  (o  the  galle- 
ries over  the  ailcs :  besides  which 
there  is  a  great  nuniber  of  niches 
with  bold  canopies,  a  few  statues, 
pedestals  for  others,  and  a  bslnd  .of 
lozenge-shaped     mouldings,     with 
qua  trefoil  panels,  extending  hoti- 
^qntally  across  two  divisions  of  tb« 
front,  and  returning  round  the  tur- 
rets.   As   the  architect  could  not 
continue  this  ornament  in  a  straight 
line,  through  the  middle  compart- 
|D^Dt,  he  has  |:aised  it  over  the  win- 
dows, and  thus  contrived  to  fill  a 
space  that  would    otherwise  have 
been  blank.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
western  front,  with  its  ground  plan, 
which  also  displays  a  sectional  re- 
presentstion  of  the  form  and  con^ 
struction  of  the  walls  and  buttresses, 
tne  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  ailes, 
the  space  and  timber  wor|(  between 
the  vault  and  roofs,  with  an  eleva-1 
tion  of  the  interior  west  end  of  the 
pave  and  ailes.    The  accompanying 
plan  shows  the  walls,  a  window  on 
the  north  side  with  its  central  rouU 
Jion  and  detached  columns,  the  stair- 
cases, projection  of  the  buttresses, 
proportion  and    situations    of  the 
clustered  columns  of  the  nave,  di- 
rection of  the  groined  ribs  in  the 
vaults,  with  the  door-way,  &c.  to 
the  consistory  couTt^  from  the  south 
aile. 

*'  The  north  porch  projects  from 
the  northern  aile,  ne^r  the  west 
end  ;  and  both  in  the  ground  plan 
and  general  views,  it  appears  a  dis- 
cordant and  e3(tranecus  .object.  It 
neither  assimilates  with  tlie  eleva- 
tion, nor  is  it  supported  by  any  cor- 
respQuding  appendage.    As  a  single 


arcbiceetoral  object  it  is  boweTCT' 
beautiful,  both  internally  and  ei^ter- 
nally  ^  and  is  in  the  samo  istyle  ^ 
the  western  trout. 

'*  The  tower,    rising   from'  the 
roof,  and  near  the  centre  of   the 
church,  cot4sists   of  two  divisions, 
and  its  whule  surface  is  decorated 
with  pilasters,  columns,  arches,  p^ 
nels,  crocketed  pediments,  foliateit 
pinnacles,  and  tluree  different  and 
varied  bands  or  parapets.     Each  ai|- 
gle  of  this  tower  is  crowned  with  an 
octangular  turret  with  a,  spire  hav- 
ing an  embattled  base,  and  oriia^ 
mentcd  wiih  knobs  at  each  angle* 
Connected  with  these,  and  disposed 
to  unite  them  with  the  great  spire, 
are    four     ornamented    members^ 
charged    with     knobs,    pinnacles, 
crockets,  and  finials.  The  octangq- 
lar  spire  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
tower  :  four  of  its  sides  rest  on  the 
walls  of  the  latter,    and  four   on 
arches  raised  at  the  angles.    At  this 
place  the  wall  of  the  tower  is  five 
feet  in  thickness  -,  two  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  base  of  the  spire, 
two  by  a  passage  round,  and  one  by 
the  parapet.    The  wall  of  this  spicA 
gradually  diminishes  in    thicknesa 
for  about  twenty  feet  above   the 
lower,  where  it  is  reduced  to  nine 
inches,  and   is   continued    of  that 
thickness  to  tl)e  sunvnit.    The  tim- 
ber framing  within  is  curiously  and 
ingeniously  contrived.    Extern^ly 
the  spire  is  ornamented  with  ribk 
at  every  angle,  each  of  which  has 
two  rows  of  knobs  attached  to  it. 
The  spire  is  divided  into  four  nearly 
equal,  portions,  by  bands  of  tracery, 
panels,  &c. ;   and  at  the  base  3x6 
four  decorated  door- ways  to  the  pa- 
rapet of  the  tower.    The  tw6  up- 
permost divisions,  or  stories  of  the. 
tower,  and  the  whole  of  the  spire, 
ore  evidently  of  later  erection  than 
tire  church,  or  of  the  lower  story 
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t)f  the  tower;  the  style  of  archttec- 
lore  is  more  enriched  ;  and  in  the 
forms  and  ornaments  of  the  pedi- 
ineDts^pinnacles,  and  open  parapets, it 
resembles  the  much-admired  crosses 
Taised  by  King  Edward  I.  and  other 
'vrorks  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  specimens  of  which 
may  be  found  in  "  the  Architectural 
Anti^ities  of  Great  Britain.")  The 
•pire  of  the  church  of  Old  St  Paul's, 
London,    said  to  have   been  con- 
ttrncted  in  122.1,  was  fi^tt  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  height ;  but  it 
consisted  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  of 
timber  and  lead.  The  height,  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  of  the  presenwlome, 
ft  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 
<Scc  History  and  Description  of  St. 
Panl's    Church,   &c.    by   £dmund 
Aikin,  Architect ;  with  Plans,  Ele- 
vation, Section ,  &c.  4to.  1813).  The 
great  column  of  London,  called  "the 
Monument,"*   is  two  hundred  and 
two  feet  high ;  just  half  the  altitude 
of  the  spire  of  Salisbury.     It  seems 
that  the  aichitect  of  this  spire  was 
iirobitiousof  carrying  its  apex  higher 
than  any  similar  building  ot  stnne 
in  England  ;  and  though  it  is  not-of 
equal  altitude  to  that  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's church  at  Vienna,  or  that  of 
Strasburg  (that  of  Strasburg  is  said 
to  be  four  hundred  and  fifty- six  feet 
in  height ;  and  that  of  Vienna  four 
tiopdred  and  eighty-five);  yet  its 
vast  height  has  rendered  it  an  object 
of  common  wonderment,  as  well  as 
<»f  great  curiosity  and  interest  to  the 
architect.     From  the  ground  to  the 
highest  point  it  is  four  hundred  and 
f«>ur  feet,  as  asctrtained  by  Colonel 
Wynham  in  1684.    Other  accounts 
«taie  it  at  four  hundred,  and  at  four 
hondred  and  ten  feet;  but  the  colo^ 
net  appears  to  have  been  careful  and 
scientific   in    his  operations :    and 
from  the  bright  of  the  objf  ct,  and 
iit  complicated   timber *work   and 


floors,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be 
specific  to  two  or  three  inches.     In 
designing  this  tower  and  spire,  m 
supplementary  to  the  former  work, 
the  architect  evinced    an  original 
and  daring  genius :  he  seems  to  have 
spurned  at  precedent,  and   boldljr 
determined  to  raise  a  lofty  edifice  in 
the   upper   regions^  and  create  a 
foundation  for  it  far  above  the  earth. 
To  Isave  made  plans,  designs,   or 
models,  for  the  whole  tower  and 
spire,  ah  origine;  would  not  have 
been  difEcult  or  surprising  ;  but  to 
determine  on  such  a  thing,  after 
the  tower  had  iieen  built,  and  its 
foundation  had  received  its  destined 
load,  was  an  act  of  enihiisiasm  bor- 
dering on  infatuation*     Such  bow- 
ever  are  the  amazing  powers  of  the 
human  roiud,  when  inspired  by  ge- 
nius and  governed  by  science,  that 
apparent  impossibilities  can  be  sur* 
mounted,  and  prodigies  of  art  ef- 
fected. To  raise  the  tower  and  spire, 
as  now  executed,  it  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  the  o!der 
work  with     numerous    buttresses, 
iron  braces,  and  other  contrivances; 
for  the  old  wall  wcs  light  and  thio» 
as  more  than  half  of  its  thickness 
was  occupied  by  a  corridore,  or  open 
gallery.     It  was  also  perforated  by 
eight  door- ways,  as  many  windo «rs» 
and   four  staircases  at  the  angles. 
Price,  in  his  *«  ObseiTations,^*  says, 
that  "  one  hundred  and  twelve  ad- 
ditional supports,  exdusiveof  ban- 
dages of  iron,  were  introduced  into 
thi«  part  of  tb*  tower.**    The  win- 
dows were  filled  up,  and  three  bunw 
dred  and    eighty-seven   superficial 
feet  of  new  foundation  were  formed. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  presumed^ 
that  the  arches  and  counter-arches 
were  raised  across  the  small  tran* 
sept.    "  All  these  circumstances  to- 
gether,*'    Price    observes,     •*  are 
enough  te  frighten  any  man  in  his 
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Mnses,  rrom  pursuing  so  rash  and 
dangerouf  an  undertaking;**  yec  the 
architect  prosecuted  and  completed 
the  arduous  task.  It  has  now  braved 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  more 
thim  five  centuries,  and  if  carefully 
superintended  may  remain  double 
that  length  of  time.  That  a  struc- 
ture of  such  altitude  and  di men- 
sionft'should  have  swerved  fronfi  the 
perpendicular  is  not  surprising  ;  iind 
we  accordingly  find  that  a  settle- 
ment has  taken  place  at  the  western 
side,  or  rather  m  the  piers  or  clus- 
tered columns  under  the  north- 
western and  south-western  angles 
of  the  tower.  This  was  discovered 
soon  after  the  work  was  completed} 
and  various  methods  have  been 
ewfjloycd,  at  different  times,  to  as- 
certain the  precise  extent  of  the 
declination  and  to  counteract  its 
danger.  By  the  examination  and 
account  of  Price,  we  learn  that  at 
the  top  of  the  parapet  of  the  tower, 
the  wall  declines  nine  inches  to  the 
south,  and  three  and  three  «ighth« 
to  the  west ;  whilst  at  the  captsone 
of    the  spire^     the  declination  is 


twenty-four  inclies  and  a  half  tallie 

south,  and  sixteen  and  a  quarter  to 
the  west.  » 

*'  Although  this  spire  is  an  object 
of  popular  and  scientific  curiosity^ 
it  cannot  be  properly  regarded  a* 
beautiful  or  d'egant,. cither  in  iUelf, 
or  a  member  o(  the  edifice  to  whid* 
it  belongs.  A  mayj}oIe  or  a  poplar 
tree,  ;a  pyramid  or  a  plain  sin^jlc 
column,  can  never  satisfy  the  eje 
of  an  artist,  or  be  viewed  with  plea- 
sure by  the  roan  of  taste.  Either 
may  be  a  beautiful  accessary,  or  ba 
pleasing  in  association  with  other 
forms.  The  tall  thin  spire  is  also 
far  from  being  an  eleg*it  object. 
Divest  it  of  its  ornamental  band^» 
crockets  and  pinnacles,  it  will  be 
tasteless  aiKl  formal^  as  we  may  sfti 
exemplified  in  the  pitiful  obolisk  \\\ 
the  centre  of  Queen  Square,  Baili;. 
but  associate  it  with  proportionate 
pinnacles,  or  other  appropriate 
fornis,  and  like  the  spire  of  Sc* 
Mary's  church  in  Oxford,  'and  tliat 
of  tin •  south-western  tower  at  Pe- 
terborough Cathedral*  we  are  them 
gratified. 
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Journal.] 


''  TJL'NY  distloguii»het  colours 
'  X  3s  colores  austeri  and  colores 
floridi,  /.  e,  colours  of  a  low  value, 
and  brilliant  and  clear  colours :  he 
adds  that  the  latter  were  furnished 
to  the  painter  by  the  person  who 
made  them ;  and  he  places  in  this 
class  miniufl3>    armcnium*  chryso- 


colle»  indicum,  and  purpurissum*. 
The  ochres,  ceruse,  saiidaraque,  and 
black,  are  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion. 

*'  Sinopsb  was  a  red  earth  Willi 
which  minium  was  sophisticated. 

''^Melinum,  according  to  the  cha- 
racters indicated  by  Plii>y«  apptars 
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to  Its  to  bm  been  a  white  clay. 
Nevertheless  the  ancients  also  eni- 
l^oyed  in  tbeir  fresco  paintings  the 
paste  of  Hme^  as  I  have  ascertained 
bjT  analysing  some  colours  used  by 
the  ancients.  These  whites  piro- 
daced  by  Firoe  have  been  presenred 
without  alteration.  The  melinum 
was  brought  from  Melos  and  Sa- 
mos ;  but  the  latter  was  too  fat,  and 
the  painters  made  but  little  use 
of  It." 

"  The  ancients  also  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  ceruse.  That  which 
Pliq/  called  cerussa  crema^a  or  usta, 
seems  to  me  to  be  only  burnt  ochre 
slaked  in  vinegar.  It  was  used  tor 
painting  shadows  I'he  other  kind 
of  €eruse,  which  the  Greeks  called 
psynmythium,  and  the  Latins  ce- 
xussa»  was  obtained  by  the  action  of 
vinegar  on  lead. .  The  ladies  used  it 
for  the  skin  i  the  palntefs  used  it 
also :  but  Pliny  places  it  in  the  third 
rank  only  an^oog  the  white  co- 
lours. 

"  The  black  colour  or  atramen- 
tum  <^  the  ahdent  painters  was 
toccessively  the  ivory  blapk  of 
Apelle8>  the  soot-black  produced  by 
/the  combustion  of  the  resins>  the 
charcoal  of  wood,  and  China  ink. 
In  order  to  make  writing*ink>  gum 
was  added,  and  a  hi  substance 
(glatinom)  in  order  to  paint  oo  the 
walls. 

'*  The  purpurissum  held  the  first 
rank  among  the  fine  colours.  Il 
was  a  lake  which  •  was  prepared  by 
absorbing  the  decoction  of  madder 
by  means  of  the  earth  which  Pliny 
calls  creta  argentaria.  I  presume 
that  this  earth,  which  was  brought 
from 'England,  far  from  being  chalk; 
was  a  very  white  day,  bf  cause  the 
chalk  would  give  a  vinous  Jake, 
and  the  argil,  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  a  viffy  ftic  red.    The  best  pur- 


purissum is  obtained  from  the  first' 
decoction :  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  qualities  were,  of 
course  varied. 

"  The  ancients  formed  porpuris- 
sum  also  by  collecting  the  ftoth 
which  is  formed  on  the  tolatioDa  or 
decoctions  of  purple. 

"The  armentom  was  d  blot^ 
stone,  which  was  long  brought  from 
Armenia  $  but  a  sand  was  found  in 
Spain,  which  rendered  this  colour 
more  plentiful  and  cheaper. 

''The  green  earths  ^^ere  aJsd 
emplored  as  a  colouring  principle, 

"  Pliny  observed  that  all  the  dicfs 
d*(Suvre  of  the  ancient  painters 
were  composed  with  four  coloars; 
isti  The  white  reduced  to  melinom 
alone;  ad.  Ochre;  3d.  The  red 
earth  or  Pontic  sinopis;  4tb4  The 
black  atramentum. — it  xfrzs,  as  be 
says,  with  those  four  colours  that 
Apelles,  Melamho^,  Nicomacbns, 
composed  their  chefs  d'eenvre: 
"  and,  no^-a-days,"  he  adds,  **  that 
(he  purple  covers  our  walls,  and 
that  India  sends  us  the  coloured 
slime  of  her  rivers,  we  have  ^ore 
paint  and  less  of  true  art*' 

''  Hence  we  find  that  the  andentf 
employed  almost  nope  but  natural 
colours  m  paintings  and  these  were 
unalterable  in  air  and  water,  and 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  capable 
of  being  preserved  witliout  altera- 
tion and  without  degradation.  But 
how  does  it  happen  that  these  very 
colours,  most  of  which  are  used  in 
modern  paintings,  change  their  hue 
on  our  canvass }  Wherefore  are  onr 
paintings  incapable  of  preserving; 
their  colour  e\'en  for  a  few  years, 
while  the  picttiret  of  the  andents 
have  not  lost  their  lustre  afber  many 
centuries  >  This  question,  wdicb  is 
very  important  to  the  arts,  dcsetvcs 
great  attention  5  and  I  think  thrK 
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its  solution  can  be  kvXid,  onljr  \tk 
the  different  ways  df  painting  prac- 
the4l  by  the  ancients  and  modern!. 

•*  Pliny  inforoQS  us  that  there  still 
existed  in  his  day,  in  a  temple  of. 
Ardea>  a  town  of  Latium,  paintings 
more  ancient  than  the  city  of  Rome ; 
atid  he  expresses  hiis  a^oni^hment 
that  the  colour^  had  preserved  all 
their  freshness,  althoogh  they  Were 
exposed  to  the  air.  Some  verses 
underneath  these  paintings  an- 
nounccd  that  they  were  the  work 
of  one  Ludius^  a  pointer  of  Etolia. 
He  also  mentions  some  works  of 
the  tome  painter,  such  as  an  Ata- 
lanta  and  a  Helen,  which  were  to 
be  seen  at  Lanuviura,  and  which 
"Were  also  in  good  preservation,  al- 
tboagh  in  the  mins  of  a  temple. 
The  same  author  also  speaks  of  still 
iDore  ancient  paintings  which  were 
to  be  seen  at  Cere,  a  city  of  Etrnria. 

"  We  find,  to  our  admiration,  on 
the  trrappings  of  some  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  on  the  monuments 
of  this  ancient  country  of  the  arts, 
colours  which  have  not  lost  much 
of  their  lostre.  I  have  seen  frag* 
mcnts  of  ancient  paintings  brought 
from  Volsena,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Etruscans;  and  also  from  the 
baths  of  Titus  -.—these  were  in  ad- 
aiiirable  preservation,  and  they  are 
composed  of  coloured  earths  only. 

•*  Jt  remains  to  inquire,  thcte- 
fore,  what  was  the  method  used  by 
the  ancients'  in  painting,  and  to 
compare  it  with  our  present  pro- 
cesses, before  we  can  decide  on  the 
causes  of  the  inalterability  of  the 
ancient  paintings,  and  on  those  of 
the  degradation  of  modern  paint- 
iiigs. 

"Vossinus  informs  us  that  the 
ancients  formed  the  priming  of 
their  picturts  with  a  coat  of  wax, 
and  that  this  wax  was  coloured  ac- 
€wding  to  Che  subject  which  they 


T^shed  to  treat:  he  adds  that  after 
having  applied  this  coating  of  wax, 
they  heated  it  and  spread  it.  The 
pfainters,  as  Varro  informs  us,  kept 
their  coloured  wax  in  boxes  with 
compartments. 

*'  Vitruvius  describes  a  process 
little  different  frotn  that  which  we 
have  described.  He  says  that  the 
coating  was  formed  with  melted/ 
wax,  softened  with  a  little  oil,  and 
applied  with  a  pencil ;  it  Waft  after- 
wards made  to  penetrate  the  wall 
by  means  of  a  stove  heated  ^ith 
charcoal,  and  with  cloths  a  poli^ 
^as  given  to  it,  as  is  practised  with 
marble  figures ;  vessels  were  also 
conted  by  this  process. 

"  Pliny  speais  of  a  third  modi« 
ftcation  on  this  method :  it  consista 
in  melting  wax  and  api^ylng  it 
with  a  pencil.  These  various  pro- 
cesses were  employed  forpamting 
walls,  wood,  &c, 

*'  Athenaens  describes  a  festival 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  which 
were  carried  twenty  amphorae  of 
gold,  fifty  of  silver,  and  300  otherx, 
Which  were  painted  In  wax  of  va«- 
rious  colours,  *'  trecentas  vero  omnia 
generis  cerae  coloribus  pictas." 

♦'  W-jx,  therefore,  was  the  vehi- 
cle of  the  colours  of  the  ancients. 
The  drying  oils  Supplied  its  place, 
four  centuries  ago ;  and  it  is  to 
John  of  Bruges  that  this  discovery- 
has  been  referred,  which  has  been 
since  generally  adopted.  Now  that 
we  know. its  merits  and  ddfects>  we 
must  be  permitted  a  few  reflections 
on  its  just  value. 

"  The  drying  oils  may  of  course 
be  mixed  with  great  facility  with, 
colours,  forming  with  ihtm  a  very 
manageable  article  2  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  tints  may  thus  be 
given  :  the  painting  in  oil  driei 
quickly,  and  the  work  of  the  artist 
2«  never  thereby  suspended;  but  Oa 
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the  other  hand,  the  drying  oils  be- 
come yellow  when  they  come  iu 
obotact  with  the  air,  and  spoil  the 
parest  colours  ;  the  white  becomes 
yellow  ;  the  Hues,  wilh  the  excep- 
tion of  ultra  marine  which  is  al* 
roost  indestructible,  become  green ; 
the  tiuts  hold  out  irregularly^  the 
iransparent  tints  are  obliterated  by 
age.  The  coats  of  paint  superposed, 
act  in  a  different  way;  speedily 
there  is  no  more  harmony  in  the 
tooes,  in  the  shadings,  nor  among 
the  various  parts.  The  oil  which 
it  dried,  progressively  and  constantly 
becomes  resinous,  cracks,  scales  off, 
aod  falls  from  the  canvass  in  conse- 
quence of  shrinking.  All  these  de- 
fects are  inseparable  from  the  use  of 
drying  oils;  and  if  the  works,  of 
some  schools  have  partly  escaped 
these  alterations,  it  is  to  the  use  of 
^  a  stnall  number  of  unalterable  co- 
lours that  we  owe  their  preserva- 
tion. Most  of  the  fine  pictures  of 
our  museums  now  exhibit  nothing 
to  our  admiration  but  correctness 
cf  drawing,  fine  harmony  of  com- 
position,, character  and  expression 
in  the  figures;  for  the  painting, 
properly  speaking,  no  longer  exists, 
and  the  authors  of  some  of  these 
tine  works,  would  not  know  their 
own  pictures,  if  they  saw  them  at 
present. 

*'  We  most  therefore  adopt  some 
other  method  of  painting,  if  we 
are  animated  with  the  noble  ambi- 
tion of  working  for  posterity ;  and 
we  shall  haza.d  a  few  observations 
on  the  use  of  wax,  as  a  method  of 
preparing  canvass,  and  afterwards 
serving  as  a  vehicle  for  colours. 

"  1  be  ancients  prepared  the  base 
i£  their  pictures  with  a  coatio^^  of 
coloored  or  cok)aT!e^s  wax,  which 
tb«y  made  even  b^  applying  beat  to 
it :  they  afterwards  painted  over  it : 
*'  Item  maris  obdocebant  cerx  Io> 


ricam,  in  eaque  pingebaot,"  aya 
Vossius.  It  appears  that  tKey  some* 
times  used  oil  to  soften  the  wax  ; 
which  was  attended  with  the  iocon^ 
veoience  of  making^  the  hitter  run 
when  a  warm  body  was  brought 
close  to  it,  with  a  view  to  unite  and 
polibh  the  coat.  Thus  Vltruvius, 
iu  speaking  of  this  process,  make:» 
use  of  the  words  sudare  cpgat> 
which  proves  that  the  oil  is  .  de- 
tached, and  forms  an  obstacle  to 
the  junction  of  the  wax ;  an  incon- 
venience which  I  have  experienced 
on  repeating  the  process.  Besides, 
this  mixture  of  wax  and  oil  reuius 
a  softness  and  gluey  ness  too  long, 
which  does  not  rtdmit  of  the  cele- 
rity which  is  wanted  in  these  kind? 
of  works.  Pliny  says  that  the  wax 
may  be  melted  by  means  of  heat* 
and  applied  with  a  pencil :  but  as  it 
hardens  in  the  air  with  great  faci- 
lity, it  will  be  difiicult  to  form  in 
this  way  a  very  compact  coating. 

"  We  must  therefore  invent  ano- 
ther method  of  making  wax  ma- 
nisigeable  by  the  pencil,  and  which 
sh^  procure  a  prompt  desiccatk>n, 
without  taking  from  its  whiteness 
or  consistence.  We  m^  fixMl  this 
desideratum,  T  think,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  volatile  oils,  or  tJie 
colouriess  essences.  It  is  sufficient 
in  order  to  melt  the  wax  in  a  vola- 
tile oil  to  employ  it  in  stripes,  as  it 
is  when  bleaclied,  and  to  sprinkle 
it  after  that  with  some  drops  of  oil. 
A  slight  heat  is  then  sufficient  to 
operate  the  solution ;  and  we  thus 
obtain  a  very  transparent  liqtiai  :— 
the  same  result  is  obtained  with  a 
fixed  oil.  I'he  fixed  oils  well  pu- 
rified, or  the  colourless  volatile  oils, 
ought  to  be  emploved  in  this  ope- 
ration. This  comoi nation  may  be 
applied  to  canvass,  wood,  or  mariile, 
in  the  Uqoid  state :  it  then  adhei^a 
strongly  to  those  bodicsj  bocansc  it 
pcoctmes 
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penetrates  Ihem,  and  forms  on  their 
surface  a  White  and  slightly  trans- 
parent coating.  But  the  sohitiori  of 
the  jBirdx  in  the  volatile  oil  is  pre- 
ferable, because,  in  addition  to  it^ 
being  whiter,  a  heat  of  20  or  25 
degtees  is  sufficient  to  evaporate  the 
oil,  add  give  more  consistence  to 
the  coating.  Care  must  at  the 
same  time  be  taken  not  to  heat  too 
strongly,  lest  the  wax  itself  should 
be  evaporated.  We  may  arlso  prime 
canvas  intended  for  paintings  in 
the  following  way : — 

"  When  the  combination  of  vo- 
latile oil  and  of  wax  is  fixed,  it 
forois  a  soft  paste  which  noay  be 
easily  spread  over  canvas,  wood, 
and  marble.  By  means  of  a  polished 
hot  iron,  the  wax  is  made  to  pene- 
trate these  various  substances.  The 
heat  t(ien  evaporates  the  volatile 
oil,  and  a.  coating  of  wax  only  re- 
mains. By  priming  canvas,  in  this 
way  we  may  cover  both  surfaces, 
and  thus  place  thftm  out  of  the 
reach  of  air  and  humidity,  which 
will  render  their  duration  almost 
eternal. 

'*  If  it  be  only  Wanted  to  apply 
one  colour  upon  a  base,  and  to  pro- 
duce what  the  ancients  called  a  mo- 
nochrome painting,  it  is  sufficient 
fornix  the  colour  which  we  wish 
to  use,  with  the  liquid  combination 
of  oil  and  wax,  and  to  stir  until  the 
xnixture  is  hardened.  We  should 
then  apply  the  paste  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  upon  which  we  wish 
to  paint,  and  make  it  penetrate  by 
means  of  an  iron  slightly  heated. 
Spme  drops  of  olive  oil  spread  over 
the  surface  will  facilitate  the  ope- 
ration of  polishing  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  to  the  coat  of  paint- 
ing :  this  slight  coat  of  oil  will  be 
afterwards  removed  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  leather  or  fine  linen.  By 
this  process  the  polish  of  the  mar- 
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ble  statues  of  the  ancients^  or  of 
our  modern  stucco,  is  given  to  the 
painting: 

*''  If  it  is  desired  to  paiint  in  se- 
veral colours  (which  truly  consti- 
tutes painting),  wax  can  be  co- 
loured, and  all  the  different aonea 
requisite  crfn  be  given  to  it.  But 
this  employ  becomes  still  more  diffi- 
cult, because  these  waxes  can  oxUy 
b6  applied  with  a  pencil :  \i  is  there-^ 
fore  nece^ary  to  keep  them  in  a 
soft  state  approaching  to  fluidity, 
where  there  is*  the  advantage  of 
artificial  heat;  or  the  maintenance 
of  a  temperature  kept  up  snffici-* 
ently  in  the  workshop.  It  would 
be  possible,  howeirer,  b^  varying 
the  proportions  of  the  cJil,  to  ob- 
tain coloured  pastes  which  might 
be  touched  and  retouched  by  the 
pencil,  at  the  ordinary  temperature! 
of  the  atmosphere  j  only  the  drying 
up  would  then  be  vcfy  slow,  and  I 
think  that  the  wax,  being  brought  tol 
a  permanent  state  of  fluidity  by  mean9 
of  several  drops  of  alkali  poured  on 
the  melted  wa5f,  would  form  a  pre- 
ferable mixture,  because  the  war 
stil!  remDinft  liquid,  and  a^  white  as 
milk.  It  is  easy  to  incorporate  ort 
the  palettfe  the  Colours  with  this 
milk  of  wax  (lait  decire)  ;  it  give* 
them  a  suitable  coitsistency,  and 
they  are  used  with  a  pencil  like 
those  which  are  prepared  with  dry- 
ing oil.  M.  Bachclicr,  who  sug- 
gested this  vehicle  for  colours  nearly 
forty  years  ago,-  composed  in  this 
way  pictures  which  have  not  sen- 
sibly suffered  in  point  of  colouring. 

"  M,  Castellan  lately  communi* 
carted  to  the  Institute  a  new  method 
of  painting,  which  strongly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  ancients  :  he  be- 
gins by  priming  his  base  with  a 
coat  of  melted  wax,  taking  care 
previously  to  heat  and  dry  the 
stucco  and  plaster :  he  spreads  the 
U  wax 
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wax  with  a  brush,  eqaalizcs  the 
surface  by  passing  a  gilder's  stove  ' 
o?er  it,  or  the  hot  disk  which  the 
ancients  ased  $  pieces  of  new  cloth 
and  coarse  brushes  'passed  ^ver  this  ■ 
surface  terminate  the.  work  of  prion- 
ing.  All  the  modifications  requisite 
for  the  priming  of  wood,  plaster^ 
.and  canvas,  are  detailed  in.M.  Cas- 
tellan's memoir.  He  paints  on  those 
primings  with  colours  ground  with- 
olive  oil  and  not  drying  oil.  The 
painting  is  dried  by  passing  the 
stove  over  the  picture,  or  by  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  workshop 
to  30"  or  40°  of  heat ;  or  lastly,  by 
exposing  the  picture  to  the  sun. 
Painting  on  canvas  requires  for  its 
desiccation  a  heat  of  20©  or  30°  pnly. 
JM.  Castellan  glazes  bis  pictures 
with  a  transparent  varnish  which  is 
made  by  the  solution  of  ii^ax  in  a 
colourless  volatile  oil.- 

*'  Several  paiulings  executed  by 
this  process  have  been  exposed  for 
several  years  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  air,  without  being  sen- 
sibly altered.  Even  the  English 
lake,  which  fades  so  quickly  in  the 
sun,  has  not  lost  any  of  its  intense- 
ness  of  colour. 

*'  The  process  proposed  by  M. 
Castellan  appears  to  possess  the  fol- 
lowing advantages. 

I.  It  incorporates,  by  hieans  of 
heat,  the  painting  with  the  base 
and  priming,  in  such  a  way  that  we 
have  only  one  single  body  *,  whereas 
in  painting  with  drying  oil,  the 
coats  of  priming  and  of  painting 
are  not  melted  together,  but  super- 
posed on  ea<'h  other.  We  may  be 
convinctd  of  this  by  ohserving 
closely  the  operations  resorted  to  in 
giving  a  fresh  canvas  to  aii  old 
paintiog:   every  coat  ci  padot  is 


found  to  be  distinct,^  and  adiiefet 
more  or  less  closely^  according  to 
its  thickness  and  the  prindplet  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  pictnm 
soon  undergoes  a  great  alteration  bj 
this  process. 

''  2.  In  the  substance  which  scHet 
for  priming,  or  preparii^  the  base, 
as  well  as  in  the  vehicles  for  tke 
colours  or  the  varnishing,  thereis no- 
thing capable  of  shrinking  in  ooorse 
of  time,  or  ^m  progressive  desic- 
cation; so  that  the  paindng  can 
neither  warp  nor  crack,  nor  USk  off 
in  scales. . 

*'  3.  The  colours  being  melted  in 
the  wax  and  covered  with  a  coating 
of  the  same  sobstanoe,  are  cooh 
pletely  out  of  the  reach  of  air  and 
humidity,  which  are  the  most  pow- 
erful destroyers  of  paintings. 

**  M.  Castellan's  process  for  palm- 
ing has  this  advantage  over  every 
other  hitherto  practised  for  imitat- 
ing the  encaustic  paintiog  of  the 
ancients ;  namely,  it  does  not  over- 
turn the  Customs  which  obtain  in 
aU  modern  schools  for  painting: 
there  is  in  painting  a  merit  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  nliode  of 
execution,  that  a  sudden  change  in 
this  would  be  repugnant  to  every 
painter,  whose  ideas  are  more  inti-> 
mately  connected  than  is  generally 
supposed  with  the  mode  ci  express- 
ing them*  Several  landscapes  which 
have  been  painted  by  M .  Castellan, 
and  two  large  portraits  by  M.  Tau- 
ney,  exhibit  no  difference  from 
common  oil  paintings :  we  percerre 
in  them  the  same  firedom  of  pen- 
ciling^ the  same  boldness  of  touchy 
clean  execution,  lightness  of  colonr- 
ing,  and  the  same  transparency  af 
tpne." 
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0»  THE  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea. 

[By  M.  Dents  de  Montfoit.    From  the  Bibliotheque  Pbysico* 
ecouomique  and  the  Phil.  Journ.] 


TH£  mountains  in  the  inte- 
ft.rior  of  Africa  contain  in 
their  sides  great  numbers  of  gold 
mines :  they  are  very  seldom 
wrought^  boii^ever,  the  natives  con- 
fining themselves  almost  entirely  to 
collecting  the  gold-dust  which  is 
fovLtid  upon  washing  certain  earths 
which  may  be  termed  auriferous. 
In  many  countries  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent the  earth  is  as  it  were  im- 
pregnated  with  gold  j  and  not  only 
do  we  meet  with  it  in  powder,  but 
in  considerable  masses.  This  gold 
has  formed  and  still  forms  the  ob- 
ject of  a  very  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive commerce  :  the  natives  of  the 
interior  bring  it  down  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast,  and  the  latter 
sell  it  in  their  turn  to  the  Europe- 
ans, who  have  given  it  the  name  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  where  it  most  a- 
bounds*  Sometimes  the  gold-mer- 
chants, who  are  also  slave-dealers, 
treat  directly  with  strangers,  but 
the  latter  moat  frequently  purchase 
gold  which  has  already  passed  from 
nation  to  nation,  and  through  seve- 
ral hands.  In  spite  of  all  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made,  and 
particularly  in  latter  times  by  the 
English,  to  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  this  interior  is  still 
very  little  knqwn  to  us,  and  the 
city^of  Tombuctoo, — that  city  which 
is  said  to  contain  an  immense  popui- 
latiop, — is  still  problematical,  for 
we  have  nothing  on  the  subject  but 


the  vague  and  lying  assertions  of 
some  Moorish  and  African  mer- 
chants. Some  of  the  latter  under- 
take long  voyages,  which  frequently 
last  upwards  of  a  month.  Being  ' 
situated  at  two  or  three  hundred 
leagues  from  the  coast,  they  pene- 
trate as  much  further  into  the  inte* 
rior  in  order  to'procure  gold,  slaves^ 
and  elephants*  teclb,  which  Ihey 
deliver  to  the  EuropeaUi  vessels  or 
establishments.  In  shorty  these  peo- 
ple arc  very  mysterious  in  all  their 
operations^  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  from  Ihejn  the  slightest 
intelligence  :  not  only  their  tacitur- 
nity, their  reserve  and  jealousy,  are  - 
obstacles,  but  their  various  lan- 
guages furnish  others,  for  it  re- 
quires an  interpreter  always  to 
make  oneself  understood.  Africa  is 
so  divided  among  tribes  without 
number,  that  we  presume  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  reckon  more  than 
a  thousand  different  languages, 
without  including  the  numerous 
dialects  which  are  derived  from 
them.  It  is  thus  that  we  see  arrive 
from  the  source  of  the  river  of 
Volta,  the  mouth  of  which  is  si- 
tuated in  5°  55'  north  latitude,  peo-. 
pie  who  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  from 
interpreter  to  interpreter,  at  length 
fall  in.  with  the  great  island  of  Malfi, 
a  kind  of  religions  capital,  which, 
-  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  is 
still  upwards  of  60  leagues  from  the 
coast,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
U  9  almost 
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almost  all  brokers,  and  of  course 
linguists,  cod  by  accompanying  ibega 
to  tbe  sea'shorc. 

"  Whether  it  is  in  small  grains 
cr  in  dust,  tbe  gold  of  Guinea  is  ex- 
tremely pale  in  colour,  although 
very  pure  5  and  it  greatly  resembles 
the  nlings  of  yellow  copper,  with 
which  negroes^r  other  cheats  mix 
it  fraudulently.  When  a  negro  plays 
this  trick,  if  be  is  discovered  (and 
this  is  eauly  done  by  aqua-fortis), 
he  is  instantly  made  a  slave :  a  white 
roan  comestoff  a  little  better.  But 
there  is  still  another  fraud  which  a 
buyer  must  be  upon  bis  guard 
against :  this  is  when  the  gold  has 
not  been  thoroughly  cleaned ;  and 
as  the  snnd  mixed  with  it  is  quartz- 
ous,  the  nitric  acid  has  no  effect 
on  it  i  in  this  case  it  requires  a  keen 
^y^>  a  glass,  or  even  the  crucible  if 
it  be  at  band.  Tbe  gold-dust  is  the 
only  part  of  this  precious  metal 
which  the  blacks  sell  to  Europeans. 
The  lumps,  of  which  thejre  are  some 
so  large  that  the  king  of  Assianti 
possesses  one  requiring  four  men  \(} 
lift  it,  (the  negroes  call  these  pieces 
"  image  gold,*')  are  held  sacred, 
and  when  they  do  not  exceed  aa 
ounce  in  weight  are  bored  to  make 
necklaces  and  bracelets  for  the  arms 
or  legs.  They  know  also  how  to 
work  and  melt  them.  The  principal 
image  or  grand  deity  of  Akra  is  a 
tnan*s  head  of  solid  gold,  or  perhaps 
even  a  naturally  formed  mass  which 
has  assumed  that  form. 

The  black  merchant  is  always 
extremely  skilful  in  this  commerce : 
he  knows  the  price  of  what  he  sells 
with  the  utmost  precision}  and 
that  there  may  be  no  fraud,  he 
Isreighs  It  himself  with  scales  which 
he  always  carries  with  him.  For- 
merly  this  trade  was  much  more 


considerable  than  it  »  now  :-^we 
shall  see  the  reason  presendy. 

*'  Tbe  negroes  have  inoommoD 
with  Europeans  two  ways  of  pro- 
curing gold,  digging  and  washing. 
The  negroes  ef  the  coast  are  wash- 
ers only,  while  those  who  live  a- 
mong  the  mountains  are  essentially 
miners. 

**  The  mountains  of  Guinea,  at 
least  those  which  we  are  acquainted 
with,  are  in  g^eral  granitic  and 
schistous;  thin  masses  of  granite, 
as  their  summits  prove,  have  formed 
by  the  lapse  of  dme,  and  by  their 
detritns  the  gneiss  which  forms 
broad  beds  on  their  lower  flanks. 
In  the  rainy  seasons,  torrents  de- 
scend from  ihese  mountains,  carry- 
ing with  them  stones  and  gravd, 
which  being  torn  firom  the  higher 
rocks  present  the  same  dements. 
These  mountains  arj  filled  with 
mines  of  gold  and  iron.  The  first 
of  these  metals  seems  ro  have  been 
sought  for  by  n^roes  from  tone  im- 
memorial :  as  to  the  latter,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it,  and  it  is 
not  the  interestof  Europeans  to  track 
them :  gold  is  found  in  them  in  a 
primitive  state  in  narrow  stripes, 
and  it  is  found  as  usual  between 
two  layers  of  a  granite,  finer,  more 
compact,  and  more  highly  coloured 
than  the  rest  of  tbe  rock :  the  ne- 
groes have  not  yet  thought  of  work- 
ing tbe  latter,  but  it  is  probable 
that  avarice  will  compel  them  to  do 
so,  now  that  the  slave-trade  is  abo- 
lished, and  that  the  excess  of  popu- 
lation is  forced  to  provide  for  itself: 
for,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
exportation  of  human  beings  being 
stopped,  they  hav^ still  tb<^r  helots: 
these  are  negroes  who  are  slaves  ei- 
,ther  from  being  taken  in  war,  from 
being  insolvent  debtors^  fixxn  hav- 
ing: 
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ing  lost  their  personal  liberty  at  j^fky, 
or  from  their  being  sold  by  their 
parents.  As  to  malefactors  and  re< 
be Is^  they  are  uniformly  told  to  Eu- 
ropeans. 

"  The  negroes,  th/srefore,  work 
only  the  auriferous  sands  ax)d  the 
gneiss  or  schistous  beds  and  banks 
of  granite,  which  constitute  the  base 
of  their  mountains,  and  ul^ch  be- 
ing friable  are  easily  dug  4nta  If 
they  attack  the  sides,  they  dig  a 
fosse  in  the  first  place  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  drplh,  on  an  inde- 
tern:iinate  breadth,  until  they  begin 
to  be  alarmed  for  the  crumbling 
down  of  the  earth ;  the  gold,  as 
being  heavier  jthan  quartz,  $cborl> 
and  feldspar,  the  constifueot  prin- 
ciples of  pnmitif e  granite,  has  been 
deeper  seated  in  their  common  fall : 
they  begin  to  find  it,  however,  at 
the  depth  of  three  feet :  they  had 
90  idea  of  using  props  of  wood  until 
they  were  tanght  by  Europeans,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  could  induce 
them  to  make  a  regular  pit»  or  bury 
themselves  under  ground.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  advance  in  the  work, 
the  lumps  are  put  into  pouches  fixed 
round  their  waists,  and  some  miners 
get  very  rich,  as  they  only  pay  the 
king  a  fixed  and  daily  allowance. 
In  1790,  the  king  of  Assianti  had 
six  hundred  slaves  at  woilc  fDr  Mm, 
ejich  of  whom  engaged  to  supply 
him  with  half  an  ounce  |)er  diem, 
and  some  of  them  had  so  much 
good  sense  as  to  form  a  sort  of  com- 
pany, and  throw  into  a  joint  stock 
the  fruits  of  Ihcir  labours.  Theearth 
thro^vn  up  during  the  digging  is  laid 
;in  heaps  on  the  edges  of  the  fosse, 
where  other  miners,  their  wives  and 
<:hildren,  receive  it  in  bags  and 
carry  it  to  the  nearest  river  on  their 
iieads,  for  the  negro  never  carries 
any  tiling  on  his  back.    They  wade 


into  the  river  up  to  the  middle, ^nd 
then  dexterously  dipping  in  their 
bags,  they  wash  and  shake  its  con- 
tents, so  as  to  make  tiie  gold  fall  to 
the  bottom ;  they  then  pour  ofifthe. 
sand  and  earth,  and  the  gold-dust 
remains. 

*'  As  to  the  gold-finders  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  the  sea-shore, 
they  arc  less  fortunate  in  their  re- 
searches, and  it  is  generally  women 
who  are  thus  employed.  They  con- 
duct themselves  precisdy  like  the 
mountaineers,  who  in  their  turn  are 
more  fortnnate  than  those  on  the 
sea-shore  :  the  latter  collect  in  bags 
the  sand  thrown  np  by  a  tempest, 
and  act  precisely  like  the  former  by 
washing,  &:c:  In  general  the  price 
of  gold  cs  £xed  in  Africa,  and  never 
fluctuates  3  in  Europe  it  is  supposed 
to  yield  25  per  cent,  profit. 

**  But  it  is  not  so  considerable 
now  as  it  has  been;  for  several 
African  princes  more  powerful  than 
others,  and  anxious  to  secure  a  mo- 
nopoly, have  compelled  the  weaker 
to  renounce  all  searching  for  gold. 
Thus  the  sovereign  of  Akim,  who 
has  been  conquered  by  the  king  of 
Assianti,  dares  not  any  longer  work 
his  rich  mines;  they  used  to  furnish 
upwards  of  80  dunces  of  gold  pf^r 
week  to  theeoast,  i.  ^'  nearly  5ooq 
ounces  of  gold  per  annum. 

''•From  what  has  been  s^d,  it  i^ 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  English 
have  attached  much  importance  to 
exploring  the  interior  of  Africa  j 
and  without  admitting  all  the  rer 
ports  on  the  subject  to  be  true,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  precious 
metal  i^  very  abundant,  and  that 
the  mines  may  still  be  conbidered.as 
virgin  mines,  never  having  been  vi- 
sited by  Europeans. 

*'  In  the  year  1800  a  society  was 
formed  in  France  for  exploring  Af- 
rica^ 
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rica,  and  it  soon  consisted  of  300 
persons  :  but  it  receiv-ed  no  encou- 
ragement from  the  government,  and 
MX  to  pieces.  F6r  my  part»  I  bad 
quitted  it  previously,  on  being  ap- 
pointed mineralogist  to  the  voyage 
round  the  world  under  Captain 
Baudin. 

''  Certainly,  if  France  will  con- 
sent to  abandon  for  ever  the  odious 
slave,  trade,  our  august  sovereign 
will  have  it  in  his  power  not  only 
to  promote  greatly  the  welfare  of 
his  own  country,  but  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Africa.  There  ex- 
ists no  country  in  the  world  so  sus- 
ceptible of  general  cultivation  :  we 
know  that  certain  districts  in  Africa 
are  fertile  in  corn,  and  grain  of 
every  kind  grows  there  iniermixed 
wjth  sugar  canes  lately  introduced. 


and  which  protect  the  grain  from 
hail.  The  plants  of  ftidia^  America 
and  Australasia,  or  the  fifth  portion 
of  the  globe,  will  flourish  there  in 
perpetual  spring,  and  the  animals 
of  all  climates  can*  be  easily  natu- 
ralized. The  negroes,  whose  rc- 
sp^t  for  the  whites  is  extreme,  not- 
withstanding what  they  have  suf- 
fered from  them,  will  cheerfully 
give  up  their  fields  to  be  cultivated 
by  us.  Hands,  servants,  and  even 
slaves  wHl  not  be  wanting;  and 
this  will  be  a  true  method  of  pre- 
venting these  nations  from  massa- 
cring their  prisoners  of  war,  as  the 
king  of  Dahomet  does  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  May  our  feeble  voice 
on  this  subject  reach  the  ear  of 
royalty!" 
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fBy  M.  J.  B.  LoNGMiRE,  in  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.] 


"  TiyCANY  opinions  have  been 
JLV JL  entertained  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  inflammable  air  of 
coal-mines.  Some  writers  attribute 
its  existence  in  these  mines  to  the 
agency  of  iron  pyrites :  the  pyrites, 
they  say,  decomposes  the  water, 
unites  with  its  oxygen,  and  becomes 
sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol, 
while  its  hydrogen  is  set  at  liberty 
in  a  gaseous  state.  Other  persons 
assert  that  the  coal  is  undergoing  a 
slow  decomposition,  and  that  the 
inflammable  air  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  are  given  out  by  it  in  conse- 
quence. And  other  persons  main- 
ta^ln  the  opinion  that  it  exhales  froni 


the  putrefying  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matter  in  the  stagnant  water  of 
coal-mines.  But  before  ne  conclude 
as  to  its  origin,*let  us  carefully  ex- 
amine its  mode  of  entry  into  the 
mine.  The  carbureted  hydrogen  gas 
proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  coal, 
and  generally  enters  the  mine  frooi 
the  pores,  somelimes  from  the  scams 
of  distinct  concretions,  and  occa- 
sionally from  small  rents  of  the  coal. 
A  miner  extends  a  common  work- 
ing at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  yarils 
every  week;  and  if  he  is  cutting 
through  the  gas-yielding  parts  of 
the  c^al,  they  generally  discharge 
all   their    gas,    or   as   the    roiner 
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eallt  ir,  ''  bleed  off,"  as  fast  as  he 
advances :  so  that  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  the  gas  always  enters  a 
working  near  its  forehead.  But^ 
although  the  gas  is  exhausted  in 
the  most  of  these  workings  as  fast 
as  they  are  driven,  there  are  many 
places  where  the  coal  continues  to 
yield  gas  inv  several  we^ks,  or 
months,  after  workings  are  driven 
past  them.  This  gas,  besides  en- 
^  tering  the  mine  from  the  conl,  some- 
times proceeds  from  srhiU  cents  in 
$he  incumbent  strata.  In  many  of 
the  coal  formations  these  rents 
are  small,  not  numerous,  and  gene- 
rally only  simply  filled  with  gas ; 
but  id  some  they  are  large,  nume- 
rous, and  filled  with  gas,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  forced  ftito  them 
by  a  compressing  power;  for  on 
ipeeting  with  them,  it  issues  into 
the  mine  with  considerable  velo- 
city. These  gas-yielding  rents  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  coal- 
mines round  Newcastle-on-the- 
Tyne;  and  the  gas  is  often  dis- 
charged into  these  mines  in  such 
streams,  as  to  be  compared,  in  force 
and  quantity,  with  the  air  from 
powerful  blast  furnaces;  but  the 
quantity  of  gas  discharged,  however 
great  at  first,  continually  decreases 
ttl)  the  rents  cease  to  yield  it. 

*'  The  gas-yielding  parts  of  the 
coal  differ  considerably  in  dttnen- 
^  vions  \  they  are  situated  at  variable 
'  distances  from  one  another;  and 
the  quantity  of  gas  varies  v^ry  milch 
in  different  parts,  as  well  as  in  dif- 
ferent kitnalions  in  any  one  part. 
SomeUmes  the  gas-yielding  parts 
have  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  the  common  coal,  but  occa- 
sionally they  are  softer,  in  small 
pieces,  or  dusty  ;  in  some  parts  iron 
pyrites  is  abundant;  in  others  it 
\&  act  found ;  water  sometimes  en- 


ters the  mine  along  with  the  gas, 
but  often  the  gas  comes  off  alone  ; 
but  the  coal  has  its  characteristic 
appearance,  or  is  soft,  in  small 
pieces,  or  dusty,  in  many  parts 
which  give  out  water,  but  not  gas ; 
so  that  the  parts  which  produce  this 
gas,  apparently,  are  not  essc^ntially 
different  to  those  which  do  not  pro- 
duce it. 

"  When  the  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas  leaves  the  coal  alone,  it  comes 
off  silently  ;•  but  when  accompanied 
with  water,  it  always  makes  a. noise. 
When  it  enters  the  mine,  along 
with  water,  from  many  pores,  in 
small  quantities,  and  at  intervals, 
various  sounds  are  produced,  which 
have  some  resemblance  to  those 
expertly  made  on  the  musical 
glasses,  but  which  are  not  so  loud, 
though  more  agreeable.  If  the  gas 
.escape  much  quicker,  the  sounds 
are  considerably  lower,  but  not  so 
various  as  in  the  first  instance  :  this 
is  a  simmering  noise,  and  wotiild 
be  well  imitated  by  the  noise  from 
the  pipes  of  a  few  tea-kettles  when 
boiling  gently.  But  if  the  gas  es- 
cape more  copiously  than  in  the  last 
instance,  it  makes  a  his!:ir>g  noise, 
not  unlike,  but  not  so  loud,  as  that 
made  by  the  steam  escaping  quickly 
from  the  safety  valve  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

"  If  the  gas  is  set  on  fire  as  it 
enters  a  working,  when  the  atmo- 
spheric current  is  traversing  the 
mine,  its  inflammation  is  rarried 
on,  close  to  the  sides  of  the  coal 
wall,  under  different  circumstances. 
Where  the  gas  enters  the  mine 
sparingly,  but  from  many  pores  and 
se^ms,  to  set  it  on  fire,  the  candle 
must  be  moved  in  every  direction 
along  the  sides  or  forehead  of  a 
working ;  then  it  will  inflame  the 
gas  issuing  from  one  pore,  after  it 
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has  done  no  with  that  from  another 
ai  it  moves  forwards  >  and  eaah  in- 
^BunattoD  will  resemble  in  sound 
and  appearance  that  which  is  pro- 
ducccf  by  (he  firing  of  two  or  three 
grains  of  gunpowder.  When  it  en- 
ters more  abundantly  after  the  gas 
from  one  pore  is  fired,  the  burniog 
fas  fires  the  gas  from  many  pores, 
during  which  tbe  fiame  flies  from 
the  first  pore  in  a  very  varying  di- 
fection,  and  in  a  very  fantastic  and 
entertaining  manner  ;  for  sometimes 
jt  runs  horizontally  for  a  sipall  dis- 
tance, then  bends  obliquely  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  then  perhaps  ho- 
irizontally,  and  then  obliquely  a- 
gain,  till  it  ceases.  During  these 
inotions  the  flame  of  tbe  gas  issu- 
ing into  the  mine  from  the  first  pore 
touched  the  g^s  from  an  adjoining 
pore,  and  set  it  on  fire,  u  hich  did 
go  with  the  gas  from  a  third  pore, 
^d  thus  the  motion  of  the  flame 
continued ;  but  as  the  gas  issues 
irom  every  pore  at  intervals,  the 
portion  set  on  fire  at  the  first  pore 
was  cmisumed  before  another  is^ 
sued  froqa  it,  but  not  before  it  in- 
flamed tbe  portion  of  gas  then  cs- 
capius  from  the  second  pore^  which, 
though  consumed  before  another 
portion  left  that  pore,  communi- 
i;ated  with  the  gas  of  a  third  pore, 
^d  50  on.    Id  this  manner    the 


flame's  flitting  motion  was  pror 
duced.  When  the  gas  escapes  ^om 
the  pores  of  the  coil  in  constant 
streams,  or  at  least  in  a  saccc»on 
of  portion^  at  very  small  intervals, 
the  flame  is  stationary  at  every 
pore. 

"  With  the  help  of  these  re- 
marks^ we  may  make  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of 
tbe  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  of  coal* 
mines.  It  is  a  part  of  the  matter  <d 
the  coaly  strata';  but  how  it  is  sepa- 
rated we  cannot  exactly  determine. 
It  may  be  set  at  liberty  by  the 
action  of  the  component '  parts  of 
the  coal  on  one  another;  but  not 
in  the  wajf'of  deoompositioD  by  fer- 
mentaiiofi.  Or  it  may  consist  o£ 
an  original  redundancy  of  Tolatile 
matter  which  has  been  kept  in  by 
pressure,  but  which,  as  soon  as 
hollo wJ  are  made  into  the  coal,  is 
suffered  to  escape..  The  gas,  by 
either  mode  of  formation,  may 
very  well  exist  in  tbe  rents  above 
the  ooal :  for  as  these  rents  were 
forming,  room  was  made  for  the 
gas  to  lodge  in;  and,  to  acconot 
for  its  degree  of  compression,  we 
know  that  it  afterwards  escape^ 
from  the  coal  with  a  great  force» 
and,  if  suffered  to  fill  hollows  like 
these  rents,  would  leave  them  with 
a  similar  velocity." 
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Proposkd  Methods  op  pbbtbntino  the  Explosion  ^f 
Coal  Gas  in  Mikes. 

[From  the  same.] 


5'  A  T  the  second  meeting  of  the 
_/V  Hoya)  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  winter  sessions,  a 
paper  was  read,  br  Dr.  Murray,  on 
a  plan  tor  lighting  mines  so  as  to 
guard  against  explosions  from  the 
kindling  of  fire- damp.  It  had  been 
before  explained  to  several  scien- 
tific gentlemen,  and  announced  in 
the  public  papers ;  and  an  outline 
of  it  had  been  transmitted  to  New- 
ca8tle>  where  a  very  favourable  opi- 
^Bion  had  been  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  it.  The  leading  idea  on 
which  it  is  founded  is,  that  the  in- 
flammable gas  constituting  fire- 
damp accumulates  in  the  roof  of 
the  passages  and  workings  of  the 
mine,  mmgling  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  at  length  forming  a 
mixture,  which  is  exploded  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  candles  or 
lamps  of  the  miners  3  and  that  this 
mixture  can  never  acoimulate  so  as 
tO'  £11  the  whole  space,  at  least 
while  the  mine  is  worked,  for  the 
miner  would  become  affected  by 
breathing  the  carbureted  hydtogen 
ras,  iiKiependent  of  other  appear- 
ances which  would  indicate  its  pre- 
sence. The  simple  means  of  secu- 
rity, therefore,  against  its  explosion, 
is  to  bring  the  air  to  sustain  the 
iflame  of  the  lamp  or  candle  from 
the  floor  of  the  mine ;  and  this  is 
easily  done,  bf  burning  the  lamp 
yrithin  a  glass  case«  having  a  small 
aperture  at  the  top  to  admit,  of  the 
escape  of  the  heated  air  and  smpke^ 


of  such  a  size  (hat  the  current  shall 
always  pass  outwards^  and  thus 
prevent  any  of  the  external  air 
from  entering  by  it,  and  having  at- 
tached to  the  under  part  of  it  a  tube 
reaching  to  the  floor  of  the  mine  to 
convey  the  air  to  the  flame.  In  the 
flxed  lamps  this  tube  may  be  of 
iron  br  copper  j  and  moveable 
lamps,  which  the  miner  can  carry 
in  the  hand,  may  be  constructed 
with  a  flexible  tube  of  prepare^, 
leather,  varnished,  of  such  a  length 
as  to  reach  to  the  floor. 

*'  Besides  the  security  given  bj 
this  apparatus  by  bringing  th^  air  to 
support  the  flame  from  the  floor  of 
the  mine,  it  has  other  means  of 
security  :  one  in  particular.  Dr.  M» 
remarked,  Is  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  within  the  case  3  whence,  if 
even  any  mixtiare  of  inflammable 
air  were  to  enter,  there  is  little  or 
no  pmbability  that  it  would  be  in- 
flamed. He  referred  to  the  expe- 
riments of  Grot  thus,  as  proving  that 
mixtures  of  inflammable  gases  with 
atmospheric  air,  or  even  with  oxygen 
gas  cannot .  be'  inflamed  if  they  are 
in  a  certain  degree  of  rarefaction  : 
and  he  quoted  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Thomson,  that  the  exploding 
power  of  carbureted  hydrogen  ia 
not  considerable,  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  it  with  atmospheric  air 
is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  inflame, 
and  that  no  mixture  of  flre-damp 
with  atmospheric  air  can  be  made 
to  explode  out  of  the  mine.    Jq 
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the  small  quantitj,  therefore,  in 
ivhich  it  must  be  within  the  lamp, 
in  il8  small  state  from  the  heat,  and 
"with  a  diluted  atmosphere,  there  is 
no  probability  whatever  that  it 
would  be  inflamed ':  and  by  pro* 
perly  adjusiirig'  the  size  of  the  ai)er- 
ture,  this  might  even  be  carried  so 
far  that,  instead  of  inflaming,  it 
would  weaken  or  extinguish,  the 
flame  -,  and  still  more,  if  ever  in- 
flammation or  detonation  should 
take  place  within  the  lamp,  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  this  being 
communicated  to  the  air  of  the 
nine.  If,  notwithstanding  all  these 
means  of  security,  danger  should  be 
dreaded  in  any  particular  situation, 
it  might  be  cfFectilally  guarded 
against  by  conveying  pure  air  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  through  an 
Iron  tube,  which  by  upright  tubes 
XQight  communicate  both  with  the 
fhtcd  and  moveable  lamps.  This, 
however,  would  probably  be  seldom 
necessary.  - 

"  The  accumulation .  of  the  fire- 
dai7)p9  when  it  occurred ^would  be 
indicated  by  its  smell,  or  by  its 
effect  on  respiration  5  and  if  it  ever 
proceeded  to  that  extent,  by  its 
cftcct  in  weakening  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  J  and  when  suspected,  could 
be  easily  ascertained  by  more  accu- 
,  rate  trials.  Its  discharge  can  be 
effected  by  opening  a  more  perfect 
ventilation,  or  by  the  application  of 
a  steam-engine,  or  an  exhausting 
machine. 

"  This  method  Dr.  M.  suggested 
might  even  beiipplied  with  safety 
so  as  to  light  the  mines  with  great 
economy  and  advantage  by  ^oal  gas. 
The  same  method  admits  also  of 
being  used  with  equal  effect  to 
^lard  against  choak-dampj  the  other 
deleterious  gas  which  occurs  in. 
mines  and  other  situations." 
•*  pn  the  9th  qX  Npve^nber  tljc 


Society  met  for  the  first  lime  after 
the  long  vacation.     A  paper  by  sir 
H,  Davy  on  the  fire-damp  in  coal- 
mines was  read.     The  author  had 
been  invited  bjr^Dr.  Grey  to  exa- 
mine the  subject,  in  order  to  dis' 
cover,  if  possible,  some  method  of 
preventing  those  explosions  which 
of  late  years  have  proved  so  &tal  to 
the  lives  of  the  colliers.     He  ac- 
cordingly   visited     several    of    the 
mines,  and  analyzed  the  pure  gas 
collected  from  a  blower.     He  states, 
as  Mr.  Longmire  had  done  before 
him  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  vi.  172), 
that  (his  ga^  is  extricated  from  the . 
crevices  of  the  coals;  and  he  foaod 
that  when  a  large  piece  >of  coal  was 
broken  to  pieces  under  water,  in- 
flammable gas  was  given  out.    The 
result  of  his  analysis  of  the  gas  was 
precisely  the  same  with   the    pre- 
vious result  obtained  by  Dr.  Heoij 
(Nich.  Jour.  xix.  149),  that  it  was 
pure  carbureted  hydrogen  gas.     It 
required  twice'  its  bulk   of  oxygea 
gas  to  consume  it,  and  nearjy  its 
own    bulk    of    carbonic    acid   gas. 
This  is  characteristic  of  carbureted 
hydrogen,  as  both  Mr.  Oalton  and 
myself  have  ascertained.     He  found 
the  specific  gravity  to  be  0.639,  ^^^ 
his  specimen  was  mixed  with  com- 
mon air.     I   have  >shown  the  true 
specific  gravity  of  this  gas  to   be 
0.555  (Wenerian  Memoirs,  i.  508). 
**  He  found  it  much  less  conx- 
bustible    than    other    combustible 
gases.     Iron    heated   to    whiteness 
does  not  set  it  on  fire.     It  requires 
actual  flame.     This  fact  has   in- 
duced  him   to   propose  a  lantern 
made  air-tight,  with  a  hole  below 
to  admit  air,  and  one  above  to  act 
as  a  chimney,  as  a  complete  secu** 
rity  against  the    explosion  6(  the 
fire-damp  in  coal-mines.  -  He  found 
that  when  a  mixture  of  commoa 
air  9i)d  carbureted  hydrogen  gas, 
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in  socb  proportions  as  to  explode^ 
is  let  up  into  such  a  lantern,  the 
flame  increases^  so  as  nearly  to  fill 
the  lantern^  and  then  the  lamp  goes 
out.  Ho  conceifes  that  wheneTer 
in  a  coal-mine  the  air  is  mixed  with 
carbureted  hydrogen  to  the  explod- 
ing point,  that  such  lamps  would 
go  out>  and  no  explosion  would  fol- 
low. But  such  an  experiment'would 
be  very  hazardous.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  such  a  case  the  gas  within 
the  lantern  burns,  and  of  course  ex- 
tinguishes the  lamp  j  but  in  all  pro- 
bal^ility  the  gaseous  combustion 
would  extend  itself  through  the 
boles  in  the  lantern,  which  are 
filled  with  gas  at  the  exploding 
point,  and  set  fire  to.  the  whole 
mixture  in  the  mine.  This  would 
certainly  happen  sometimes,  if  not 
always  j  so  that  the  lanternof  Davy 
would  furnish  no  certain  security 
to  ihe.mlners.     The  lamp  of  Dr. 


Clanny,  if  pt-operly  improved,  is  a 
much  safer  contrivance^  and  might 
be  made  equally  cheap. 

'^  1  ascertained  that  the  limits  of 
the  explosion  of  this  gas  were  12 
volumes  of  air  and  one  of  gas,  and 
six  voluqnes  of  air  and  one  of  gas. 
As  far  as  I  could  understand  Sir  H. 
Davy*s  experiments,  tkey  led  nearly 
to  the-  same  result.  He  succeeded 
in  exploding  a  mixture  of.thisga^ 
and  common  air  by  electricity.  I 
could  not  succeed  in  this,  not  hav- 
ing, it  see'ms,  hit  upon  the  explod- 
ing  proportions,  though  I  tried  a 
great  many  between  the  two  limits, 

"  Sir  H.  Davy  constructed  like* 
wise  lanterns  with  valves  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  gas  from  the  lantern 
when  it  explodes.  This  would  cer- 
tainly render  the  lantern  safe,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  constructed  so  as  to 
allow  the  lamp  to  bum.*' 


EvoEMOUs  Diamond  of  the  Rajah  of  Mattan.* 
[From  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society.] 


•'  nr^HE  largest  diamond  hitherto 
X.  found  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rajah  of  Mattan,  in  the  island 
of  Borneo,  in  which  island  it  was 
found  about  80  years  ago.  It  is 
shaped  like  an  egg,  with  an  in- 
dented hollow  near  the  smaller  end. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  (be  finest  water. 
It  weighs  367  carats.  Now  as  156 
carats  are  equal  to  i  oz.  troy,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  diamond  weighs 
a  oa.  169.87  gr.  troy.  Many  years 
ago  the  Governor  of  Batavia  tried 
to  purchase  this  diamond.  He  sent 
a  Mr.  Stuvart  to  the  Rajab^  who 


offered  r5o^oop  dollars,  two  large 
war  brigs  with  their  guns  and  am* 
munition,  together  with  a  certaio 
number  of  great  guns,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  powder  and  shot.  The.Hajah> 
however,  refused  to  deprive  his  fa- 
mily of  BO  valuable  an  hereditary 
possession,  to  which  the  Malays 
attach  the  miraculous  power  of 
coring  all  kinds  of  diseases,  by 
means  of  the  water  in  which  it  is 
dip.pe«l,  and  with  which  they  ima- 
gine that  the  fortv^n^  of  the  family 
is  cpnaepted," 

?J»w 
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New  Mobjb  of  Mavufactukiko  Hemp  akd  Flax. 
[From  Thom80n*s  Annals  of  Pfailosophj.] 


jf\^  Lee  took  oat  a  patent  for 
obtaining  hemp  and  flax  directly 
from  the  plants  by  a  new  method. 
tie  has  established  a  manufactory 
for  the  purpose  at  Old  Bow,  on  the 
river  Lea,  near  London,  where  his 
methods  and  the  result  of  it,  pay 
be  seen.  1  consider  Mr.  Lee's  in- 
vention as  the  greatest  improvement 
ever  introduced  into  the  linen  busi- 
ness, and  as  likely  to  occasion  a 
total  change  in  the  whole  of  our 
bieach-fields.  Hitherto  the  only 
way  of  obtaining  ' hemp  and,  flax, 
has  been  to  steep  the  plants  in  water 
Vli  they  begin  to  rot.  They  are 
then  exposed  for  some  days  to  the 
•up  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  after 
which  the  woody  part,  now  become 
very  brittle,  is  removed  by  the  flax 
mill,  the  nature  of  which  is  too  well 

itnown  to  require  any  description. 
By  these  processes  the  ^bres  of  the 
flax  are  weakened,  and  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  them  is  altogether 
destroyed  and  lost.    The  flax,  too, 

'  ^icqutres  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
«nd  it  is  well  known  that  a  very 
expensive  and  tedious  bleaching 
process  is  necessary  to  render  it 
white.  Mr.  Lee  neither  steeps  his 
flax,  nor  spreads  it  on  the  grass. 
AVhen  the  plant  is  ripe,  it  is  pulled 
in  the  usual  way.  It  is  then  thrashed, 
by  placing  H  between  two  grooved 
wooden  beams  shod  with  iron.  One 
of  these  is  6xed ;  the  other  is  sus- 
pended on  hinges,  and  is  made  to 
impinge  with  some  force  oo  the 
%<ed  beam  -,  the  grooves  in  the  one 


beam  corresponding  with  flaiet  ia 
the  other.  By  a  mechanical  con* 
trivarK:e  almost  exactly  similar,  the 
woody  matter  is  beaten  ofl^,  and  the 
fibres  of  flax  left.  By  passing  these 
through  hackles,  varying  progres* 
sively  in  fineness,  the  flax  is  very 
speedily  dressed,  and  rendetcd 
proper  for  the  use  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  advantages  of  thb 
process  are  manifold.  The  ex- 
pense of  steeping  and  spreading  is 
saved  ;  a  much  greater  produce  of 
flax  is  obtained :  it  is  much  stronger ; 
the  fibres  may  be  divided  into  ipuch 
flner  fibres,  so  as  to  obtain  at  once, 
and  in  any  quantity,  flax  fine  enough 
for  the  manufacture  of  lace.  But 
the  greatest  advantage  of  all  remains 
yet  to  be  stated-.  Flax  manufac- 
tured in  this  manner  requires  only 
to  be  washed  in  pure  water  in  order 
to  become  white.  The  colouring 
matter  is  not  chemically  combined 
with  the  fibre,  and.  therefore  is  re- 
moved at  once  by  water.  It  is  the 
steeping  of  the  flax  and  hemp, 
which  unites  the  colouring  matter 
with  the  fibres,  and  renders  thp 
subsequent  bleaching  process  neces- 
sary. Thus,  by  Mr.  Lee's  process, 
flax  and  hemp  are  obtained  in  much 
greater  quantity,  of  much  stronger 
quality,  and  much  finer  in  the  flbr^ 
than  by  the  common  method,  and 
the  necessity  of  bleaching  is  alto- 
gether superseded.  The  great  im- 
portance of  such  an  improvement 
must  be  at  once  obvjotts  to  eveqr 
one.*' 
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New  Procbss  for  curiitg  HbArings  and  similar  Fitsis^ 
[Prom  ths  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts^  &c.] 


*'  ]0  ESERVOIRS  of  any  re- 
XV  quired  size  are  to  be  pro- 
vided in  form  of  tanners'  pits,  or 
backs,  or  vats,  or  casks,  perfectly 
water-tight,  which  should  be  about 
one-half  filled  with  brine  made 
with  the  said  salt  of  the  spec,  gra- 
vity of  1.206,  water  being  i.ooo, 
by  dissolving  about  28  parts  of  the 
salt  in  72  parts  fresh  water. 

**  The  fish,  as  fresh  as  possible, 
are  to  be  gutted  or  not,  and  without 
delay  plunged  into  this  fully  sa- 
turated brine  in  such  quantity  as 
nearly  to  fill  the  reservoirs,  and 
after  remaining  therein  quite  im- 
mersed for  five  or  six  days,  they 
will  be  effectually  struck,  and  so 
fully  impregnated  with  salt,  as  to 
be  perfectly  fit  to  be  repacked  as 
usual  with  large  grained  "  solid 
salt,"  and  exported  to  the  hottest 
climates. 

**  Bfine  is  known  always  to  be 
weakest  at  the  upper  part.  To  re- 
medy this,  and  in  order  that  the 
brine  be  kept  up  to  a  uniform  sa- 
turation, a  wooden  lattice-work 
ftBLvaej  of  such  size  as  easily  to  be 
let  into  the  inside  of  the  reservoirs, 
is  sunk  an  inch  or  two  under  the 
surface  of  the  brine,  for  the  purpose 
of  suspending  upon  it  lumps  of  1  or 
albs,  or  larger,  of  "  solid  salt," 
which  effectually  saturate  wlmever 
moisture  may  exude  from  the  fish, 
oi  th  us  the  brine  will  be  continued 


of  the  utmost  strength,  and  so  \ovtg 
as  any  part  of  the  lumps  retnaia 
undissolved.  The  solidity  of  the 
lumps  admits  of  their  being  applied 
several  times,  or  whenever  the  re-* 
servoirs  are  replenished  with  fish  ; 
and  the  brine,  although  repeatedly 
used,  does  not  putrify,  nor  do  the 
fish,  if  kept  under  the  surface,  ever 
become,  rancid. 

"  All  provisions  are  best  pre- 
served by  the  above  method,  parti- 
cularly bdcon,  which  when  cured 
by  that  process,  is  not  so  liable  to 
become  rusty,  as  when  done  by  the 
usual  method  of  rubbing  it  with 
salt,  and  yet  is  more  effectually 
cured. 

*^  The  solid  salt  may  be  procured 
in  any  quantity  or  of  any  %\z€  of 
Messrs.  Londons,  at  the  salt  pit, 
Norwich^  Cheshire  3  Messrs.  Smith, 
Marten,  Smith  and  Co«  America 
Square,  London ;  or  Messrs,  White* 
house  and  Galan,  Liverpool. 

*^*  At  the  examination  of  Mr. 
JiOndon*s  pickled  mackerel  before 
the  Committee,  they  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  the 'best  method  of  ren- 
dering them  useful  to  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  would  be  by  pre- 
paring them  with  potatoes  in  the 
following  manner: — ^The  raw  po- 
tatoes to  be  scraped  and  boiled,  and 
when  nearly  boiled  sufficiently,  one 
or  mofe  of  the  pickled  mackerel  to 
be  then  laid  |a  the  pan  upon,  the 

boilinor 
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boilioj^  potatoes,  and  the  boiling 
process  continued  till  the  mackerel 
18  properlj  done,  when  the  mackerel 
and  potatoes  are  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  water  for  use.  On  this  plan, 
the  potatoes  will  be  rendered  ver^ 
palatable  by  the  salt  extricated  from 


the  boiling  mackerel,  the  mackerel 
become  tender  and  nutritious,  and 
the  mixture  form  a  valuable  and 
cheap  diet. 

"  The  sprats  will  also  answer 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  with 
potatoes." 


POETRY 
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POETRY. 


AUTUMW. 

[FxoM  Mr.  W.  ScdTx's  Lord  op  the  Islbi} 

A   UTUMN  departs— but  still. his  manUc's  fold 
XjL    Rests  on  the  gropes  of  noble  Somervillc, 
Beneath  a  shroud  of  russet  dropped  with  gold 

Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still ; 
Hoarser  the  wind^  and  deeper  socmds  the  rill. 

Yet  lingering  notes  of  sylvan  music  swell, 
The  deep'toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill  -, 

And  jet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour  tell  , 
When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettriclj^'s  western  fttk 

Antumn  departs — from  Gala*s  fields  no  more 

Come  rural  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer ) 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o  er. 

No  more  the  distant  reapers  mirth  we  tear. 
The  l9st  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our  ear^ 

And  harvest-home  hath  hush*d  the  clanging  wain^ 
•On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear. 

Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  autumnal  (rain. 
Some  age-struck  wanderer  gleans  few  ears  of  scatter*d  grain. 

I>eem*st  thou  these  saddened  scenes  have  pleasure  still, 
Lovest  thou  through  Autumn*8  fading  realms  to  stray,' 

To  see  the  healh-flower  wither  d  on  the  hill. 
To  listen  to  the  woods'  expiring  lay. 

To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  the  spnij. 

To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain/ 

On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way, 
^     And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  ? 

Q !  if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn  not  the  minstrel  strain  I 

No! 


[3^0]  P    O    K    t    ft    Y^ 

No  I  do  not  fcoro>  althoogh  ite  hooner  nole 

Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  soog  can  vie. 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 

That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn's  evening  sky. 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dxy^ 

When  wild*  November  hath  bis  bugle  wound ; 
Nor  mock  my  toil— a  lonelj  gleaner  I, 

Through  fields  thiie- wasted,  on  sad  inquest  bound. 
Where  happier  bards  of  yore,  have  richer  harvest  found. 

So  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not  unmoved. 

To  a  wild  tale  of  Albyn's  warrior  day } 
In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reproved. 

Still  live  some  reliques  of  the  ancient  lay. 
For,  whcft  on  Coolin's  hills  the  lights  decay. 

With  such  the  Seer  of  Skye  the  eve  beguiles ; 
'Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Reay, 

In  Harries  known,  and  in  lona's  piles. 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  the  Isks. 


Thi  Ikvocatxon* 

[From  the  same.] 

«  TTT AKE,  Maid  of  Lorn  !*•  the  Minstrels  sung. 

VV  .  Thy  rugged  halls,  Artornish  I  rung, 
Attd  the  dark  teas,  thy  towers  that  lave. 
Heaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wave. 
As  mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep, 
liuird  were  the  winds  on  Inninmore, 
And  green  Loch-Alline's  woodland  shore. 
As  if  wild  woods  and  waves  bad  pleasure 
In  listihg  to  the  lovely  measure. 
And  ne'er  to  symphony  more  sweet 
Gave  mountain  echoes  answer  meet, 
Since,  met  from  mainland  and  firom  isle^ 
Boss,  Arran,  Hay,  and  Argyle, 
Eaeh  minstrel's  tributaiy  lay 
Paid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 
Dull  and  dishonour'd  were  the  bard> 
Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard. 
Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fame. 
Or  lady's  smiles,  his  noblest  aim. 
Who  on  that  mom*s  reostless  eiU 
Were  silent  in  Artornith  hall. 


Wake, 
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"  Wake,  Makl^of  Lpm  l"  'twai  thoi  thqr  iung. 

And  yet  more  proad  tbe  detcant  mog^ 

''  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !  high  right  is  oara. 

To  charm  dull  sleep  irom  Beauty's  bowen ; 

Earthy  Oceao,  Air,  have  Dought  so  sbjr 

But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy. 

In  Lettermore  the  timid  deer  • 

Will  paose,  the  harp's  wild  cbime  to  bear ; 

Rude  Heiskar's  seal  through  surges  dark 

Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark ;  ^ 

To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 

Will  poise^him  on  Ben-Calliach*s  dood  > 

Then  let  not  Maiden's  ear  disdain 

The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train. 

But,  while  our  harps  wild  music  make, 

Edith  of  Lorn,  awake^  awake ! 

''  O  wake,  while  Dawn,  with  dewy  shine. 
Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  vie  with  thrne ! 
She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoice 
To  mate  thy  mdody  of  voice  5 
The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes ; 
But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee  !"-— 
"  She  comes  not  yet,"  grey  Ferrand  cried  j 
*'  Brethren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried, 
/       Those  notes  prolon^'d,  that  soothing  theme. 
Which  best  may  mix  with  Beauty's  dream, 
And  whisper,  with  their  silvisry  tone. 
The  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  own."— 
He  spoke,  and  on  the  harp-strings  died  . 
The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride ; 
More  soft;  more  low,  more  tender  ^11 
Tbe  hiy  of  love  he  bade  them  tell. 

'*  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I  the  moments  fly, 

Wliich  yet  that  maiden-Hame  allow } 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake !  the  hour  is  nigh« 

When  Love  shall  claim  a  plighted  vow* 
By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  gaest, 

JBy  Hope,  that  soon  shall  fears  remore. 
We  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest,  ' 

And  walce  thee  at  tbe  call  of  Love  i 

"  Wake,  Sdith,  wake !  in  yonder  bay 
.,   -'     Lies.many  a  galley  gaily  mann'd,        < 
«*..         We  he^r^^the  merry  piorochs  play. 

We  see  tbe  streamers'  silken  band 
1815.  ^  '  What 
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Whtt  crt$t  is  oil  tbcw  tennen  wo^b 
The  harp,  tbc  nuMtid>  dtup  not  teli-*- 
The  riadte  »oit  be  read  by  Lofe.** 


leu  o»  6»^; 
[SromtlieM|iie,l 


A    WHILE  their  route  thejiUeot  I 
xV    "^  "''^^  ^^^  '^^^^  ^  mouttteiti  4eer^ 
Till  the  good  Brace  to  Ronakl  letd, 

''  St.  Mary  !  what  a  scene  is  here  1 
I've  traveried  many  a  monntaiA'itraiid, 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  land. 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led ;        . 
Thusy  o^ny  a  waste  I*ve  wanderM  o*chr^ 
Clbmbe  many  a  cnig>  crossed  many  a  laofi^,. 
liot,  by  my  balidome, 
A  seene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this. 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness, 
Ne^er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press. 
Where'er,  I  happM  lo  roam/' — 

No  iparvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake ; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  aa  that  dread  lake, 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  atone. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake**  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shatter^  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill. 
And  that  each  naked  pr^dpiee. 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  i^a^ 

Tclb  of  the  youtrage  still. 
The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  Adw 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  gemsl^low  ; 
On  high  Bemnore  green  inosaes  gniw. 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Gk^ipfoe,  <  ^' 

And  copse  on  Onichan<'fi«D.>  .  ^  <.«'.. 

Butliere,—* above,  around,  below,'^ 

On  mountain  or  in  gfen, 
NoitKMMorsbrabyW  plant,  ikor^Biwei>     -T 
'    Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power^  ^ 
The  weary  e|iMiuiy2tor«. 


U 
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For  all  Is  rock)  dt  nndom  thnywn. 

Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  ef  ifeoiit^ 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  sammer  sun,  the  spnng*s  sweet  dew. 
That  clothe  with  inaDy  fi  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  moontain-sidt. 

And  wMetf  forward  as  they  woond. 
Were  the  proud  cliA  and  lake  piobmL 
Hage  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rade  and  cnmber'd  track | 

For  from  the  mouotain  hoar, 
Hail'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear. 
When  jrellM  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer. 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er  ; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanc*d,  lay. 
So  that  a  striplinff  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  Cost  could  raise. 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown. 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone  , 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The  evening  mist,  with  ceaseless  change, ' 
Now  clotb^  the  mountains'  lofty  ran^s. 

Now  left  tlieir  foreheads  bare. 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  furfd. 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd. 
Or,  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd. 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower. 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain  stibwer 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down. 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
Whiten'd  with  (ban  a  thousand  streams 

Lefip  from  the  mountain's  crown. 
•• 
'^  This  lake,**  said  Bruce,  '^  whose  barneri  drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer,  ' 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer, 

Sava  the  black  shelves  we  tread  : 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves?  and  how 
Ton  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow. 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread. 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  gnesly  gulphs  and  slaty  rifls. 

Which  seem  ite  shiver'd  head  ?**  ^ 

'I  Cortskin  call  the  dsrk  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim, 
Frou^  old  Cucbnllin,  chief  of  fi^qe. 

Xt  Ittt 
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Bot  bards,  ftmiliar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Natare's  frowns  than  smil^r^ 
Full  oft  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sportive  names  for  scenes  like  these. 
1  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
His  Maidens  with  their  breasts  of  snow^ 
Or  that  mj  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaby  ! 
,  (The  Maidfi— fall  cliffs  with  breakers  white, 
•    The  Nurse«»a  torrent's  roaring  might,) 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  moc^ 
Of  Corryvrckin's  whirlpool  rude. 
When  dons  the  Hag  her  wbiten*d  hood — 
*Tis  thus  our  is)emen*s  fancy  fraoies, 
For  scenes  so  stem,  fantastic  names/*-— 

Aaswer*d  the  Bruce,  ''  And  musing  mind 
Night  here  a  graver  moral  find. 
These  mighty  clifis,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky. 
Indifferent  to  the  «un  or  snow. 
Where  nought  can  fade,  and  nought  can  blow. 
May  they  not  mark  a  Monarch's  fate, — 
Raised  high  'mid  storms  of  strife  and  state,     ^ 
Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed^ 
His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste  V* 


DsSCaiPTIOK  OF  THX   HlOHtlkKDS. 

[From  the  same.] 


STRANGER  I  if  e*er  thine  ardent  step  bath  traced 
The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath  placed. 

By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne ; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hatfi  known. 

Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high. 
Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  thrown 

Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry. 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaning  sky. 

Yos !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad.— The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye  j 

And  strange  and  awad  fears  began  to  press 
Thy  boMm  with  a  stern  solemnity. 
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Then  ha&t  thou  with'd  some  woodman's  cottige  nigfa. 
Something  that  show'd  of  life  though  low  and  mean ; 

Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy, 
6lad  sound,  its  cock's  blithe  carol  would  nave  been^ 

Or  children  whooping  wild  beneath  the  willows  green. 

Such  are  the  scenes^^where;  savage  grandeur  wakes  ■ 

An  awful  thrill' that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannoch's  lakes; 

In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise : 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  the  northern  skies. 

Chides  wiI4  Loch-£ribol  his  cavefns  boar— - 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 

Of  desert  dignity  to  chat  dread  shore. 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise^  and  hears  Corisken  roar. 


Thb  Call  to  Akms. 

[From  the  same.] 

MERRILY,  merrily  bounds  the  bark, 
She  bounds  before  the  gale/ 
The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben-na-darcl) 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail  ! 
With  fluttering  sound  like  laughter  hoarse^. 

The  cords  and  canvass  strain. 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  force. 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  course. 

As  if  they  laugh'd  again. 
Not  down  the  brqeze  more  blithely  flew. 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  sea-mew. 

Than  the  gay  galley  bore 
Her  course  upon  that  favouring  wind, 
And  Coolin*8  crest  has  sunk  t>ebind. 

And  Siapin*s  cavem'd  shore. 
'Twas  then  that  warlike  signals  wake 
Dunscaith's  dark  towers  and  Eisord's  lake. 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarrigh's  bead. 
Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  smoke  were  spread  j   . 
A  summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  clans  of  SJeat  and  Strath, 

And,  ready  at  the  sight, 
Each  warrior  to  his  weapons  sprung, 
And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  flung. 

Impatient  for  the  fight 
Mac-Kinnons  chief,  in  warfiire  grey. 
Had  charge  to  muster  their  array, 
And  guide  their  barks  to  Brodick-Bay. 

Signsrf 
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ffigoal  of  Ronald*!  high  eommaiid, 

A  beacon  gleani*d  o'er  tea  and  land. 

Prom  Canna'8  tower,  that,  steep  and  gref, 

like  faicon-nest  o*ei  bangs  the  bay. 

Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  to  climb. 

To  view  the  turret  scathed  by  time; 

It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 

To  aught  but  goat  or  mountain-deer. 

Bnt  rest  tht*e  on  the  silver  beacb» 

And  let  the  aged  herdsman  teach 

His  tale  ot  former  day ; 
Hii  cur's  wild  clamour  he  shall  jchidej 
And  for  thy  seat  by  ocran's  side. 

His  varied  plaid  display  ; 
Theft  tell,  how  with  their  Chtefcatn  camt. 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 

To  yonder  turret  grey. 
£tem  was  her  lord's  suspicious  nund. 
Who  in  so  rude  a  jail  confined 
So  soft  and  fair  a  thrall ! 
And  oft  when  moon  on  ocean  slept, ' 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Upon  the  castle-wall. 
And  tam*d  her  eye  to  southern  climes. 
And  thought  perchance  of  happier  times. 
And  tonch'd  her  lute  by  fits>  and  sung 
WHd  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  on  the  cliff  and  bay 
Pladd  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play. 

And  every  breeze  is  mute. 
Upon  the  lone  Hebridean*s  ear 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mix*d  with  fear> 
While  from  that  cliiF  he  seems  to  hear 

*  The  murmur  of  a  lute. 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone. 
That  mourns  her  woes  in  tongue  unknown.' 
Strange  is  the  tale— bnt  all  too  long 
Alfeatty  hath  it  staid  the  song— - 
'  Yet  who  may  pass  them  by. 

That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  gr^. 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  sigh ! 

Menrilyj  noerrily,  botinds  the  bark 
0*er  the  broad  ocean  driveo. 

Her  path  by  Renin's  noonntains  dark 
The  fteeriman*s  band  hath  fiv«. 


Am) 
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Aad  Rooin^i  moaotitoidftrk  htv«  tsnt 

Their  banters  to  the  shore^ 
And  each  his  ashen  bow  unbenf^ 
And  gave  his  pastime  o'er. 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  comfnand. 
For  bunting  spear  took  warrior's  brand. . 
On  Scooreigg  next  a  warning  light 
Summon'd  her  warriors  to  the  ^ht  s 
A  noroeroos  race^  ere  slem  Maclebd 
0*er  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance  strodt. 
When  all  in  vain  the  ocean^cave 
Its  refiige  to  his  victims  ^ve. 
The  Chief,  relentless  in  his  wrath> 
With  Maaing  heath  blockades  the  pochj 
In  dease  and  stifling  volnmcs  roU'd, 
'    llie  vaponr  fiird  the  carern'd  Holikl 
The  warrior-threat,  the  infant's  plain. 
The  mother's  screams,  were  heard  in  vaio  | 
The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  his  ^Te$, 
Till  in  the  vault  a  tribe  eipires ! 
The  bones  whidi  st»w  tliat  cavern's  glooo^ 
Too  well  attest  their  dkinal  doofo. 

Merrllft  merrily,  soes  the  bark 

On  a  breese  from  the  northward  £ne. 

So  shoots  throngh  the  morning  sky  the  hirk. 
Or  the  swan  through  the  sunsmer  sea. 

The  shores  of  Mall  on  the  eastward  hiy. 

And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 

An  j  all  the  grotip  of  islets  ga  j 

That  guard  Aimed  8taffii  roadd. 

Then  all  unknown  its  colamns  rMe« 

Where  dark  and  nndistnrb'd  repose 
The  cormorant  had  found. 

And  the  thy  seal  had  quiet  home,  ' 

And  wdter'd  in  that  wond'rpos  dome. 

Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 

Bv  skill  of  earthly  architect. 

Nature  herself,  it  seem'dj  would  raise 

A  Minister  to  her  Maker's  praise ! 

Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 

Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend : 

Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  telJs 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause. 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  dmwSa 
In  varied  tone  prolonged  and  high, 
Xliat  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 
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Nor  dotb  its  entraDce  frcmt  in  v«m 

To  old  lona's  holy  fane« 

That  Nature's  yoice  caight  seem  to  say, 

'<  Well  bast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of  day  ! 

Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  sbriDe 

Task*d  high  and  bard — but  witness  mine  I'*— 

Merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  bark, 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds  $ 
So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark. 

Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
They  leA  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee, 
And  they  wakened  the  men  of  the  wild  Tiree^ 

Ao^  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll  3 
Tliey  paused  not  at  Qolumba*s  isle. 
Though  peal*d  the  bells  firom  the  holy  {>ile 

With  long  and  measured  toll} 
No  time  for  matin  or  for  mass. 
And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons  pass 

Away  m  the  billows*  roll. 
Lochbuie^s  tierce  and  warlike  Lord 
'    Their  signal  saw,  and  grasp*d  his  sword. 
And  verdant  Hay  call'd  her  host. 
And  the  clans  of  Jurats  rugged  coast  ^ 

Lord  Ronaldts  call  obey. 
And  Scarba*s  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Carrievrekeo's  roar. 

And  lonely  Colonsay ; 
— Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no  more ! 
His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o*er. 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains  j,  « 

Quencb'd  is  his  lamp  of  vafried  lore. 
That  loved  ihe  light  of  song  to  pour  j 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 
Has  Leyden*s  cold  remains  I . 

£ver  the  breeze  blows  menily. 
But  the  gall<ry  ploughs  no  more  the  sea. 
Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantire,  they  meet 
The  southrrn  foeroen*a  watchful  fleet. 
They  held  unwonted  way  j— 
,  UpTarbai's  western  lake  they  bore. 

Then  drngg'd  thtrir  bark  the  isthmus  o'er^. 
As  far  ati  Kilmaconnel's  shore^ 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  a  wond>ous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free, 
High  raised  abovp  tfit  greenwood  tree^ 

As 
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At  on  dff  hmd  tke  ga  iky  mores. 
By  cliff  and  copse  and  alder  groret. 
Deep  import  from  that  seicouth  sign. 
Did  many  a  moonrain  Seer  divine. 
For  ancient  Icgendti  told  the  Gael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 
O'er  Kilmacgnnel  moss. 
Old  Albyn  sbduld  in  fight  prsrail. 
And  eveiy  foe  should  hint  and  quail 
Before  her  silver  Cross. 

Now  launch'd  once  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  furrow  with  fair  augury, 
^      And  steer  for  Arran's  islej 
The  sun>  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-ghoil«  ^'  the  Mountain  of  the  Wind,*' 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind, 

And  bade  liOch-Ranza  smile. 
Thither  their  destined  course  they  drew ; 
It  seem*d  the  isle  her  monarch  knew. 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view. 

The  oceap  so  serene  3 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roll'd 
0*er  the  calm  dcrep/where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green. 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 
Glow'd  with  the  tints  of  evening's  hour, 

The  beach  was  silver  sheen, 
The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  Mgh, 
And,  oft  renewed,  seem'd  oft  to  die. 

With  breathless  pause  between. 
Or  who,  with  speech  of  war  and  woes, 
•  Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

Of  such  enchanting  scene  1 


The  Meteor, 
[From  the  Same.] 

NOW  on  the  darkening  main  afloat, 
Kead^  and  mann'd  rocks  every  boat  | 
Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 
Was  dasd  d  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  as  oft  they  bore. 
Their  armour  glanced  ag;*inst  the  shore. 
And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide. 
Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died.--- 

"€o4 
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«r  God  speed  dMoi  r  ttid  Hm  Mm,  ■«  tefc 

On  distant  billows  g^id«  etcb  btA  I 

«'  O  H«aren  !  wkeo  twords  Hor  Imdooi  iimp. 

And  monarch's  right,  the  caaae  is  Ibiae ! 

Sdge  doubly  every  patriot  blow  I 

Beat  down  the  baanera  of  the  fi)el 

And  be  it  to  the  Nations  knoira» 

That  Victory  is  from  God  done  1**^ 

As  up  the  hill  his  pelh  he  draw. 

He  tnrn'd  his  blesshigs  to  sanew^ 

Oft  tnrn'd,  till  on  the  darken'd  coast 

All  traces  of  tl^r  ootine  were  losti 

Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower> 

To  shelter  for  the  ercDitag  hoar. 

In  night  the  fiiity  prospeeta  sink. 
Where  Qumray^  isles  with  verdant  Uok 
Close  the  ftir  entrance  of  the  Clyde; 
The  woods  of  Bote,  no  moie  descried* 
Are  gone — and  on  tlie  placid  aea 
The  rowers  ply  their  task  with  glee. 
While  hands  that  knightly  lances  boae 
Impatient  aid  the  labiwins  oar. 
The  half-iaoed  moon  abene  dim  and  pele> 
And  gUmoed  against  the  whiten'd  sail ; 
But  on  that  ruddy  beacoiHlight 
Eech  steersman  kept  the  hwi  aright. 
And  oft,  M  anch  toe  Kmg*8  commimd. 
That  all  at  once  might  reach  the  aftrani, 
Vrom  boat  to  boat  £>od  about  and  bail 
Wam*d  them  tocrowd  or  aladmn  aail. 
Sooth  andi>y  weat  the  armada  bow. 
And  near  at  length  the  Carrick  ahoie. 
As  less  and  less  the  distance  giow% 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  roae ; 
The  light,  that  aeem'd  a  twinkling  stai^ 
,   Now  biased  portentous,  fierce,  and  faff 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  at  giow*d. 
Dark-red  the  aea  bencaih  it  flow'd, 
*  Red  rose  the  rocks  on  Oceana's  brim. 
In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim  j 
Wild  scream  the  dashed  sea-fowl  gave, 
Dropp'd  tirom  their  crags  on  plasiiing  wave. 
The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew. 
The  black-cock  deem'd  it  day,  and  craw. 
Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame. 
O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 
**  Now,  good  my  Liege,  and  bcother  sage. 
What  think  ye  of  mine  elfin  page  ?"*-* 


Bear 
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'<  Well  ]Mm  tbe  troth  wlMle'«r  M»d*| 
Yet  SUM  tbe  lieadinuin  and  the  child 
Coald  ne'er  hare  waked  that  beaeon  wikU-** 

WK.  that  the  boats  spproach'd  the  laod» 
But  Edward*!  grounded  on  the  nod ; 
The  eager  knight  leap*d  in  tbe  sea 
Waitt-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he. 
Though  every  barge's  hsrdy  band 
Contended  which  should  gain  tlie  land. 
When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  ^far, 
Seem*d  steady  as  the  polar  star. 
Now,  like  a  prophet's  fiety  chair, 
Seetn'd  travelling  tbe  realms  of  air. 
Wide  o*er  the  sky  tbe  splendoar  glows. 
As  that  porenteous  meteor  rose  i 
Helm,  ax^,  and  falchion  glitt^r*d  bright. 

And  in  tue  red  and  dusky  light 

His  comrade'f  face  each  warrior  saw, 
Nor  marvell'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 

Then  high  in  air  the  beams^were  lost, . 

And  darkness  sunk  upon  ibe  coast.*^ 

Itonald  to  Heaven  a  prayer  address*d. 

And  Douglas  crossed  his  dauntless  breast; 

"  Saint  James  protect  us  !'*  Lennox  criad. 

But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 

"  Deem'st  thou,  Kirkparrick,  in  that  flame 

Bed  Comyn's  «ngry  spirit  came. 

Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 

Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure  ?" 

''  Hush  ?*'  said  the  Bruce  i  '« we  soon  shall  know. 

If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show. 

Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 

The  moon  shines  out-^upon  the  sand 

Ibet  everjT' leader  rank  his  band.**-*- 

Faiotly  the  moon*s  pale  beams  supply 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatuml  dye  > 
The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 
On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 
Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 
His  scatter*d  files  to  order  doe. 
Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 
In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 
I'hen  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide. 
That  speecblew  page  was  seen  to  g^ide ; 
He  knelt  hhn  lowly  on  the  sand» 
And  gave  a  scrolktoBobrrt*a(4kand« 

«  A  torch,- 
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''  A  torch/'  the  Moaaroh  criisd,  *'  What,  ha! 

Now  shall  we  Cuthbert't  tidings  knovr."'— 

But  evil  knews  the  leiters  bare. 

The  Clifford's  force  was  strong  and  ware»  . 

Augmented  J  toe,  that,  very  morn. 

By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 

Ldng  harrow'd  by  oppressor's  haod> 

Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land. 

And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep> 

Had  sunk  dejection's  iron  sleep. — 

Cuthbert  had  seen  that  beacon-flame> 

Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came. 

Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 

Edward's  mute  messenger  he  sent, 

If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o'er^ 

To  warn  him  firem  the  fatal  shore* 

Ai  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 
Bruce  read  these  chilling  news  aloud. 
*'  What  council,  nobles,  have  we  now  ?— 
To  ambush  us  in  green -wood  bough. 
And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may  send 
To  bring  our  enterprise  to  end, 
Or  shall  we  turn  us  to  the  main' 
As  exiles,  and  embark  again  ?*' — 
Answer'd  tierce  Edward,  **  Hap  what  may. 
In  Carrick,  Cavrick's  Lord  must  stay. 
I  would  not  minstrels  lold  the  ule,  >^ 

Wild- fire  or  meteor  made  us  quail."— 
s         Answer'd  the  Douglas,  <*  If  my  liege 
May  win  yon  walls  by  storm  or  si^e, 
'then  were  each  brave  and  patriotii^rt 
Kindled  of  new  for  loyal  part."—* 
Answer'd  Lord  Ronald,  <*  Not  for  shame  ■ 
Would  I  that  aged  Torquil  came* 
And  found,  for  all  our  empty  bcNBst, 
Without  a  blow  we  fled  the  coast. 
I  will  not  credit  that  this  land. 
So  filmed  for  .warlike  heart  and  hand. 
The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 
Will  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce.'V- 
•'  Prove  we  our  fate — the  brunt  we'll  bide  T* 
So  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  ciled  i 
So  said,  so.vow'd,  the  leaders  all; 
Su  Bruce  resolved :  *'  And  in  my  hall 
Since  the  bold  Southern  nuike  their  home^ 
The  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  come. 
When  with  a  rough  and  nigged  host 
Cli^ord  may  reckon  to  bis  cost . 

Meantime, 
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Meantimev  through  well-known  boik  and  dell, 
I'U  lead  where  we  may  shelter  well." 

Now  ask  70a  whence  that  wond'rous  light, ' 

Whose  fairy  glow  beguiled  their  sight  ?— . 

It  ne'er  was  known — ^yet  grey-hair'd  eld 

A  superstitious  credence  held. 

That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 

Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrxck  strand ; 

Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 

When  Bruce  cross'd  o'er,  still  gleams  the  light. 

Yearly  it  gleams. o'er  mount  and  nKX>r, 

And  glittering  wave  and  crimson'd  shore — 

But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 

By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King's  descent. 

Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath. 

To  lure  him  to  defeat  and  death. 

Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange. 

Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range. 

Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone, 

I  know  not— 'and  it  ne*er  was  known. 


The  Battlb*  -  .    , 

[From  the  same  ]  » 

TT  was  a  tiight  of  lovely  June, 
High  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  mooit, 
Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray ; 
Old  Stiding*s  towers  arose  in  light. 
And,  twin'd  in  links  of  silver  bright, 
Her  winding  river  lay. 
Ah, jgentle  planet  I  otlier  sight 
Shall  greet  thee,  next  returning  night. 
Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore. 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore. 
And  piles  of  slaugbter'd  men  and  bors<\ 
And  Forth  that  floats  the  frequent  corse. 
And  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  thy  silver  ligb^  in  vaiu  ! 
But  now,  ^om  England's  host,  the  cry 
Thou  hear*st  of  wassail  revelry, 
While  from  the  Scottish  legions  past 
The  raormur'd  prayer»  the  early  ma^  !*— 
Here,  numbers  bad  presumption  given ,   - 
There,  bands  o*cr«inaU:h'd  sought  aid  from  Heayen.. 

On 
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On  GiQk  Vmi},  whose  hoi^t  comoMiid^ 
The  battle-field,  hiv  Edith  itandf^ 
'With  serf  and  pngp  unfit  for  war» 
To  eye  the  cooflict  from  afar* 
O I  with  whet  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  •k7t--r 
Now  oa  the  Ochila  gleams  the  ton^ 
Aod  glisteaa  now  Deosayet  duo ; 

la  it  the  lark  that  carols  shriB^ 
Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum  ? 

Np !— »di6taot»  but  increasing  pHU, 

The  trumpet's  soilnd  sweHsupon  the  hM^ 
With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 
Reapoosive  from  the  Scottish  host^ 
Pipe-clang  and  bogfe-soand  were  toas'd^ 
His  breast  and  brow  each  sddier  crostf  d» 

And  started  from  the  ground ; 
Arm'd  and  arrayed  for  instant  fight* 
Boae  archer,  spearman,  squire  wad  koight. 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 

The  dread  battalia  frown'd. 

Now  onward,  and  in  open,  view. 
The  countless  ranks  of  England  drew. 

Dark  rolliog  like  the  ocean*tide. 
When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  his  pride> 
And  his  deep  roar  sen^s  challenge  wide 

To  all  that  bars  his  way ! 
In  front  the  gaUant  aroheis  trode. 
The  men-at-arms  behind  then  rode> 
And  ffaidmost  of  the  phalaiix  broad 

The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 
Beside  him  many  a  war*  horse  fumes. 
Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plames, 
Whero  many  a  knight  in  battle  known. 
And  some  who  spurs  had  ifirst  braced  on, 
And  deem*d  that  fight  should  see  them  won 

Ring  Edward's  bests  obey. 
"Dp  Aigentine  attends  his  side. 
With  stout  De  Valence,  Pembroke's  pride. 
Selected  champions  from  the  train. 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 
t7pon  the  Scottish  fee  he  gazed 
At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed, 
Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield  j 
Each  weapon-point  is  downward  sent. 

Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent. 

*'  The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent ! 

For  pardon  they  baveknecrd.*'— ^ 

«Aycl 
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'' Afe  I  but  they  bend  to  other  ppiron^ 
And  other  pardoa  sue  than  oars ! 
See  where  yon  bare-foot  Abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands  I 
Upon  the  spot  where  ihej  have  koeefd. 
These  men  will  die^  or  win  the  fieUL*'-^ 
— «'  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  wia  \ 
Bid  Gloster's  Earl  the  fight  begm.**— 

Earl  Gilbert  waved  hi|  tmncheon  bigh> 

Just  as  the  Northern  ^anks  arose^ 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  paor. 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space, 

i^d  raised  his  left  band  high;  % 

To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bringr- 
—At  once  ten  thouiiaud  bow-strings  ring^ 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  ! 
Norpaasedon  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast, 
Forlh  whistling  came  the  grey-goose  wing^^ 
As  the  wild  haiUs^ones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast. 
Nor  moantain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide. 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide } 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  bannered  pride. 

If  tha  fell  shower  may  Jast !  v 

Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood. 
Each  by  his  steed  dismounted^  ato^d 

The  Scottish  chivalry ; — 
— With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane. 
Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train. 
Until  the  archers  gain'd  the  plain  { 

Thru,  '< Mount,  ye gallanti {rccV* 
He  cried ;  and,  vaulting  Srom  the  ground. 
His  saddle  every  horseman  found. 
On  high  their  glittering  crests  they  toss,   . 
Aft  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss;  ^ 
The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast. 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest. 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Brace, — 
''  Forth,  Marshal,  on  the  peasant  foejt 
We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 
And  out  the  bow-string  loose !" — 

Then  spurs  .were  dash*d  in  cbargei%*  flanl^ 
They  rtiah*d  among  the  archer  ranks. 

No 
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No  tpears  were  Ibere  th«  shock  to  let. 

No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set, 

Aod  how  shail  yeonUin's  armour  slight 

Stand  the  loag  lance  and  mace  of  might  ? 

Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail 

*Grainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail  ? 

Amid  their  ranks  the  chatters  sprang. 

High  o*er  their  heads  the  weapons  swupg. 

And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengefiil  shout 

.Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout  I 

Awhtle»  with  stobbom  hardihood. 

Their  English  hearts  the  strife  make  good ; 

Borne  down  at  length  on  everf  side, 

Comp^ll'd  to  flight  they  scatter  wide.— • 

Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee» 

And  boinid  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee ! 

The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 

Shall  in  the  green-wood  ring  no  more ! 

Ilonnd  Wakefield's  merry  may- pole  now, 

The  maids  may  twine  the  summer  bough. 

May  north wani  look  with  longing  glance. 

For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance. 

For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  I 

Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta'en, 

Pierc'd  through,  trode  down,  by  thousands  slain. 

They  cundber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 
"  Arc  these,"  he  said,  **  our  yeomen  wight  ? 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before. 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore ! 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park, 
Than  make  a  manly  foe  their  mark. — 
Fbrward,  each  gentleman  and  knight ! 
Let  genUe  blood  shew  generous  might. 
And  chivalry  redeem  the  fight  l'— 
To  rightward  of  the  wild  affray. 
The  field  shcw'd  fair  and  level  way  5 
But,  in  mid-space,  the  Brace's  care 
Had  bored  the  ground  with  many  a  pit, 
With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet. 

That  form'd  a  ghastly  snare. 
Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came. 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame. 

That  panted  for  the  shock  I 
With  blading  crests  and  banners  spread. 
And  irampot-dang  and  clamour  dread. 
The  wide  plain  thunder  d  to  their  tread. 
As  far  as  Stirling  rock. 


Down! 
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powtk\  down!  in beidloBg overthroWi 
Horseman  and  bor8e>  the  foremost  gOj 

Wild  flounderit)g  on  the  field  ! 
Hie  fint  are  in  destruction's  gorge, 
Tbetr  followers  wildly  o*er  them  urge  ;-^ 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield. 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  ure  useless  here ! 
Loud  from  the  mass  confused  the  cry 
Of  dying  warriors'sweHs  on  high. 
And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony  1 
^  They  came  like  mountain-torfent  red, 
Thdt  thunders  o*er  its  rocky  bed ; 
They  broke  like  that  same  torrents  wave. 
When  swallow'd  by  a  darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil. 
Maintaining  still  the  stern  tutmoil^ 
And  to  their  wild  and. tortured  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own  1 

Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight. 

Her  noblest  all  are  here ; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  nerer  known> 
Bold  Noifolk's  Earl  de  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  famed  De  V^re. 
There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  sword ^ 
And  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hereford, 
Bottetourt  and  Sanzavere,    - 
Ross,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came. 
And  Courtenay'i  pride,  and  Percy's  fame-— 
Names  known  too  well  in  Scotland*s  war, 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years, 
AtCressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  battle-line. 
With  caution  o'er  the  ground  they  tread, 
slippery  with  blood  and  piled  with  dead. 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set. 
The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met. 
And,  closing  dark  on  every  side. 
Raged  the  full  contest  Ur  and  wide. 
Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried. 
Then  proved  was  iUndolph's  generous  pride. 
And  well  did  Stewart's  actions  grace 
The  ure  of  Scotland's  royal  race !    . 
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Firmly  thef  kept  ttjifii^  ground  > 
JiS  firmly  England  6nw2»rd  presa'd, 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crests 
And  rent  was  many  ^a  valiant  breast> 

And  Slau^ter  revell'd  round* 

Unfiinchitig  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set. 
Unceasing  blow  by  blow  was  met  j 

The  groans  of  those  who  fell 

Wete  drown'd  amid  the  shriller  clang, 

-  That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang» 

And  in  the  battle-yell. 
Tet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot. 
Both  Sontfaom  fierce  and  hardy  Scot  -, 
And  O !  amid  that  waste  of  life,    - 
What  various  motives  fired  the  strife  I 
The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame. 
The  Patriot  for  his  country *s  c^m  ;  ^ 
This  Knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prove. 
And  thii  to  win  his  lady's  love ; 
Some  fought  fromr  ruffian  thirst  of  blood. 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stem,  and  soldier  good. 

The  noble  and  the  slave. 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode. 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  Grave  f 

The  tug  of  strife  to  fiag  begins. 
Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins. 
High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dnsi. 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Douglas  leans  on  his  var-sword  now. 
And  Randolph  wipes  hi»  bloody  brow  i 
Nor  less  had  tosl*d  each  Southern  knigbt« 
,  From.morn  till  mid-day  in  the  fight. 
Strong  Egremont  for  air  must  gasp, 
Beaiichamp  undoes  his  visor-dasp. 
And  Montague  must  quit  bis  spear. 
And  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  V^yre  t 
The  blows  of  Berkley  fall  less  fast. 
And  gallant  Pembroke's  bugle-blast . 

Hath  lost  its  lively  tone; 
Sinks,  Argentine*  thy  battle-word, 
/     And  P^rcy  •  shout  was  fainter  heard, 
**  My  mecry-men,  fight  on.r' — 

Bruce,  with  the  pilot's  waxy  eye, 
TheshMkening  of  the  storm  c^d  spy. 


One 
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"  One  effort  more,  and  Scotland's  free  I 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa-rock ; 
Rush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  targe, 
I,  with  cay  Carrick  spearman,  charge  -, 
Now,  fbrward  to  the  shock  T*— 
At  once  the  spears  were  forward  thrown. 
Against  the  sun  the  broadswords  shone  ; 
The  pibroch  Jent  its  maddening  tone. 
And  loud  King  Robert's  vojce  was  known— « 
*'  Carrick,  prcjss  on— the/'feil,  they  fail ! 
Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Inoisgail, 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast !  -   : 

Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife. 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 
The  battle  cannot  last  !"— 

The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more. 
Leaving  their  noblest  ra  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Yfet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield. 
Gathers  the  reliqiies  of  the  field. 
Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel'd. 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce,  his  efforts  raise, 
A  bright  but  momentary  blaze. 
Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southern  shout^ 
Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout. 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent. 
In  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament* 
That  rallying  force,  combined  anew. 
Appeared,  in  her  distracted  view. 

To  hem  the  isles-men  round ; 
"  O  God !  the  combat  they  renew,  ^ 

And  is  no  rescue  found  ! 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on, 
And  see  your  native  land  o*erihrown, 
O  I  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  !**— 

The  multitude  that  watch'd  afar. 
Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war. 
Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight,      * 
When  strove  the  Bruce  for  Scotland's  right ; 
Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spq|ic. 
Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk. 
Bondsman  and  serf  ^  even  female  hand 
Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand  -, 

Y  2  But, 
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^t,  whon  mate  AfQadtoe  they  licftnl 
Gire  to  their  zeal  bt^  signal-word^ 

A  frenty  £red  tlie  throng ; 
''  Portents  and  miracles  impeach 
Onr  sloth — ^the  dumb  our  duties  teach— 
And  he  that  gives  the  oiute  his  speech. 
Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given 
A  native  earth,  a  promised  heaven ; 
To  us,  as  to  oqr  lords,  belongs 
The  vengeanee  for  our  oalion*s  wrongs ; 
The  choice,  *twitt  death  or  freedom,  warms 
Our  breasts  as  theirs— To  arms,  to  arms  !'*-^ 
•  To  arms  they  flew,->axe,  club,  or  spear, — 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear. 
And,  like  a  bannered  host  afar. 
Bear  down  on  £ngland*s  v  earied  wat- 

Already  8catter*d  o'er  the  plain. 
Reproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain. 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain. 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay  ;— 
But  when  thry  marked  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshaird  foe« 
The  boldest  broke  array. 

0  give  their  hapless  prince  his  due ! 
In  vain  thereyal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears, 
Cried  "  Fight!"  to  terror  and  des(xiir^ 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair. 

And  cursed  their  caititf  fears  > 
Till  Pembroke  tum^  his  bridle  rein. 
And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 
^    With  them  rode  Argentine,  until  ' 

They  gained  the  summit  of  the  hilly 
But  quitted  there  the  train  :*- 
**  In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left,~- 

1  must  not  live  of  fame  bereft ; 

I  needs  must  turn  again. 
Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your  trace 
The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chace, 

1  know  his  banner  well. 
God  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bliss. 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  this  I — 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  fsrewell/'T- 

Again  he  faced  the  battlcrfidd,—    > 
Wbdly  tiiey  fly >  me  slain,  or  yield* 
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^  Now  then/'  he  said^  and  coach'd  his  spear^ 
**  My  coarse  is  ran,  the  goal  is  near  j 
One  effort  more,  one  brave  career. 

Must  close  this  race  of  mine/* 
Then  in  his  stimips  rising  high^ 
He  shouted  loud  his  battle-crj, 

*'  Saint  James  for  Argentine!** 
And;  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four 
The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore ; 
But  not  unharm*d — a  lance*s  point 
Has  found  his  breast-p!ate*s  loosened  joint,  ' 

An  axe  has  razed  his  crest ; 
Yet  still  on  Co]onsay*s  fierce  lord. 
Who  press'd  the  chace  with  gory  swonJ, 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest. 
And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored. 

And  through  his  gallant  breast. 
NaiVd  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
'  Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear. 

And  swung  his  broad-sword  round  ! 
— Stirrup,  steeUboot,  and  euish  gave  way. 
Beneath  that  blow's  tremendoqs  sway^ 

The  blood  gush'd  from  the  wound  $ 
And  the  grio^  Lord  of  Colonsay 

Hath  tura'd  him  on  the  ground. 
And  laughed  in  death-pang,  that  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 

Now  totl'd  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done. 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won ; 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  press  the  Southern's  scatter'd  re^^ 
Kor  let  his  broken  force  combine, 
— *When  the  war- cry  of  Argentine 

'  Fell  faintly  on  his  ear  j 
*'  Save,  save  his  life/*  he  cnied,  '*0  ?ave 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave !" — 
The  squadrons  round  {rte  passage  gave. 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near. 
He  falsed  his  rpd-cross  shield  no  more. 
Helm,  cuish,  and  breast-plate  stream'd  with  gore. 
Yet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 
He  strove  even  then  to  conch  his  lance — 

The  effort  was  in  vain  I 
The  spur-stroke  failed  to  rouse  the  horse  f 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 

Then 
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Then  foremost  was  the  geherou$  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose ; — 

«'  Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thioe ! 
M7  Sovereign  s  charge,  and  adverse  fate. 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late : 

Yet  this  may  Argentine, 
At  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 
A  Christia^*s  mass,  a  soldier's  grave."— 

Bruce  pressed  his  dying  handr-4ts  grasp 
Kiadly  replied  5  hot,  in  his  clasp. 

It  stifIeo*d  and  grew  cold — 
"  And,  O  fiirewell !"  the  victor  cried, 
**  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride. 

The  anu  in  battle  bold. 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race. 
The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  fccc ! — 
Bid  NinianV  convent  light  their  shrine. 
For  late-wake  of  De  Arg^tine, 
0*er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid. 
Torch  never  gleam*d  nor  mass  was  said  V* — 

Nor  for  De  Argentine  alone. 

Through  Ninian's  church  these  torches  shone. 

And  rose  the  death-prayer*s  awful  tone. 

That  ydlow  lustre  glimmered  pale. 

On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  mail, 

^ent  crest  and  shattered  coronet. 

Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Banneret ; 

And  the  best  names  that  England  knewj 

CkimM  in  the  death-prayer  disnoal  due. 

Yet  mourn  not^  Land  of  Fame  1 

Though  ne*er  the  leopards  on  thy  shield 

Jtetreated  from  so  sad  a  field. 

Since  Norman  William  came*  ^ 
Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  battles  stern  by  Scotland  Ipst  j 

Grodce  not  her  victoiy. 
When  for  her  free-born  rights 'she  strove  5 
Rights  dear  to  xill  who  freedom  love. 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee  I 


SUMMU 
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SuMMSA  MoRir. 

[From  Mr.  Woedsworth's  Rbclu^b^] 

TTTlWAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high : 

J[    Southward,  the  landscape  indistinclly  glared 
Through  a  pale  steam  ;  btit  all  the  Dorthern  downs. 
In  clearest  air  ascending,  shewed  far  off 
A  surfadb  dappled  o*er  with  shadows,  flung 
From  many  a  brooding  cloud }  far  as  the  sight 
Could  reach,  those  many  shadows  lay  in  spots 
Determined  and  unnQK)yed,  with  steady  beami 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed. 
Pleasant  to  him  who  on  the  soft  cool  ooosa 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  celling  casts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade. 
Where  the  wren  warbles  j  while  the  dreaming  Man^ 
Half  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody. 
With  side-long  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene. 
By  that  impending  covert  made  more  soft. 
More  low  and  distant !    Other  lot  was  mine ; 
Yet  with. good  dope  that  soon  I  should  obtain 
As  grateful  resting-place,  and  livelier  joy. 
Across  a  bare  wide  Common  I  was  toHing 
With  languid  feet,  which  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  baffled ;  npi  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face« 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 


YouNO  Genius, 
[From  the  same.] 

AMONG  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  born : 
There,  on  a  small  hereditary  Farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground,  ^ 

His  Father  dwelt  3  and  died  in  poverty  5 
While  He,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace. 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe^ 
A  litU^  One — unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  had  outgrown  his  infant  days 
His  widowed  Mother,  for  a  second  Mate, 
Espoused  the  Teacher  af  the  Village  School  *; 

Who 
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WtK>  on  ber  offspring  zealoutly  bestowed 
Needfnl  instniction ;  not  alone  in  arts 
Which  to  bis  homble  duties  appertained. 
But  in  the  lore  of  right  and  wrongs  the  rule 
Of  hmnan  kindness,  in  the  peac^!^!  way* 
Of  honesty,  and  holiness  severv. 
A  virtopus  Household  thpogh  exceeding  poor  I 
Fore  Livers  were  they  s\\,  austere  apd  grave. 
And  fearing  God ;  the  very  Children  taught 
Stem  self-respectj  a  reverence  for  Gpd*$  word, 
'  And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcely  knpv^n  on  English  g|XHin4i 

'^  Froqf)  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  speak. 

In  snnlmer,  tended  cattle  on  the  HiUs ; 
But,  throOgh  the  inclement  apd  tbe  perilous  day^ 
Of  ioog-cohtinuiug  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  step-father's  School,  that  stood  alone. 
Sole  Building  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge, 
t$i  from  the  sight  of  City  soire,  or  fonod 
Xk  Minster  clock !    from  that  b)e^  Tenement 
He,  many  an  evening  to  bis  dittant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  Hihs 
Grow  larg|er  in  tbe  darkness,  all  alone 

^  Beheld  the  stars  come  out  tbove  his  bead. 

And  travelled  through  the  wood,  with  no  onenea^ 
To  whom  he  might  confess  tbe  things  he  saw. 
So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid. 
]^n  such  communion,  not  from  terror  freci 
While  yet  a  Child,  and  long  before'bis  tinie^ 
He  had  perceived  tbe  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness;  and  deep  feelings  had  impress'd 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portraiture 
And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind   ^ 
They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemed 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.     He  bad  received 
(Vigorous  in  native  genius  as  be  was) 
A  precious  gift  |  for,  as  he  grew  in  years. 
With  these  impressions  would  he  still  compare 
All  his  remembranpes,  thopghts,  shapeSj,  ami  forms i 
.   And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimn?^  charapter,  he  theoce  attained 
An  active  power  (o  fasten  images 
Upon  bis  brain  ;  and  on  their  [Pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.     Nor  did  he  fail. 
While  yet  a  Child,  with  a  Child's  eagcr^ie^ 
Incessaptly  to  turn  his  ear  ^nd  e^e 

On 
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Oa  aU  ihingu  wfaicb  the  xnovang  leasons  bMf  ht 
To  fted  such  appetite  t  nor  this  alone 
Appeased  his  yearning :— in  the  after  day 
Of  Boyboofli  many  an  boor  in  cavea  forlorn. 
And  *niid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 
He  8atp>  and  even  in  their  fix*d  lineaments. 
Or  from  ihc  power  of  a  peculiar  eye. 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 
Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppress*d. 
Even  in  thrir  fix*d  and  steady  lineainenta 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind^ 
Expression  ever  varying ! 

Thus  informed. 
He  had  small  need  of  books ;  for  many  a  Tale 
Traditionary,  round  the  mountains  bung,    , 
And  many  a  Legend,  peopling  the- dark  woods. 
Nourished  Imagination  in  her  growth. 
And  gave  the  Mind  that  apprehensive  power 
By  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognize 
The  mora!  properties  and  scope  of  things. 
But  eagerly  he  read,  and  read  again, 
Whate>r  the  Minister's  old  Shelf  supplied  ; 
The  life  and  death  of  Martyrs,  who  su^aioed. 
With  will  inflexible,  those  fearfnl  pangs 
Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  left 
Of  Persecution,  and  the  Covenant— Times  , 

Wbpse  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour  I 
And  there  by  lucky  hap  had  been  preserved 
A  straggling  volume,  torn  and  incomplete. 
That  left  half- told  the  preternatural  tale, 
Romance  of  Giants,  chronicle  of  Fienda 
Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
Strange  and  uncouth  ;  dire  faces,  figures  dire, 
Sharp-knee*d,  sbarp-elbowed,  and  leao-ankled  too. 
With  long  and  ghostly  shanks— forms  wfaicb  once  seen 
Could  never  be  forgotten  ! 

In  his  heart 
Where  F^r  ^^^  ^hus,  a  cherished  visitant, 
Was  wanting  yet,  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  sound  diSfused,  or  by  the  breathing  air. 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things. 
Or  flowing  from  the  universal  face 
Of  earth  and  sky.     But  he  bad  fdit  the  power 
Of  Nature,  and  already  was  prepared. 
By  his  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he. 
Whom  nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taugl^t 
To  feel  ipten«cly,' cannot  but  receive. 

CONTEMPLATIV* 
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CONXXBCVLATITB  RbTUBMJSNT: 

[From  the  same.] 

A  HUMMING  Bee-a  liule  tinkling  rUl~ 
A  pair  of  Falcons,  ^rheeling  on  the  wing. 
In  cUmoroQB  agitation,  round  the  crest 
Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  Citadel — ' 
By  each  aod  dl  of  these  the  pensive  ear 
Was  greeted,  in  the  silence  that  ensaed. 
When  through  the  Cotiage-lhresbold  we  had  passed^ 
Andf  deep  within  that  lonesome  Valley,  stood 
Once  more,  beneath  the  concave  of  the  blue 
And  cloudless  sky. — Anon  I  exclaimed  our  Host, 
Triumphantly  dispersing  with  the  taunt 
The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 
Had  gathered. — "  Ye  have  left  my  Cell, — but  see 
'  'How  Natom  hems  you  in  with  friendly  arms ! 
And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  Prisoners  still. 
But  which  way  shall  I  lead  you  ? — ^how  contrive,      ^ 
In  Spot  so  parsimoniously  endowed. 
That  the  brief  hours,  which  yet  remain,  nday  reap 
Soooe  recompence  of  knowledge  or  delight !" 
So  saying,  round  he  looked,  as  if  perplexed ; 
And,  to  remove  those  doubts,  my  greir-haired  Friend 
8aid-^''  Shall  we  take  this  pathway  ior  our  guide?—- 
Upwards  it  winds,  as  if,  in  summer  heats. 
Its  line  had  first  been  fashioned  by  the  flock 
A  place  of  refuge  seeking  at  the  root 
Of  yon  black  yew*tree  $  whose  protruded  bought  ^      * 
Darken  the  silver  bosom  of  the  cng. 
From  which  it  draws  its  meagre  sustenance. 
There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest. 
Or  let  us  trace  this  Streamlet  to  its  source  i 
Feebly  it  tinkles  with  an  earthy  sound. 
And  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot 
Where,  haply,  crowned  with  fldwerets  aod  green  herbs. 
The  mountain  Infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth. 
Like  human  L4fe  from  darkness.*'— At  the  word 
We  followed  where  he  led :— a  sudden  turn 
Through  a  straight  passage  of  encumbered  ground. 
Proved  that  such  hope  was  vain : — for  now  we  stood 
Shot  out  from  prOspect  of  the  open  Vale, 
Aod  saw  tbe  water,  that  (Dompaied  fhis  Rill, 

Descending, 
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DdcenAng,  diiembodied,  and  difibted 

0*ef  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  Crag, 

Lofty^  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  Tower. 

All  farther  progress  here  was  barred  $  And  wlio> 

Thought  I,  if  master  of  a  vacant  boar. 

Here  would  not  linger,  willingly  detained  ? 

Whether  to  such  wild  objects  he  were  led 

When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 

Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  Waterfall, 

Or  introduced  at  this  more  quiet  tioae. 

Upon  a  semicique  of  turf-clad  ground. 
The  hidden  nook  discovered  to  our  view 
A  Mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Right  at  thf^foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  Ship,  with  keel  upturned,— that  rests 
Fearle&s  of  winds  and  waves.    Three  several  Stones 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars  :  and,  from  these 
Some  little  space  disjoined^  a  pair  were  seen, 
Hiat,  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  Fragment,  like  an  Altar,  flat  and  smooth. 
Barren  the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appeared. 
Conspicuously  stationed,  one  fair  Plant, 
A  tall  and  shining  Holly,  which  had  found 
A  hospitable  chink,  and  stood  upright. 
As  if  inserted  by^some  human  band. 
In  mockery,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 

Or  lay  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze,  ^ 

The  first  that  entered.    But  no  breeze  did  now 
Find  entrance ; — high,  or  low,  appeared  no  trace 
Of  motion,  save  the  Water  that  descended. 
Diffused  adown  that  Barrier  of  steep  rock. 
And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air. 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen. 
To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  chrystal  Lake.^ 

''  Behold  a  Cabinet  for  Sages  built, 
Which  Kings  might  envy  !" — Praise  to  this  effect 
Broke  from  the  happy  Old  Man*s  reverend  lip ; 
Who  to  the  Solitary  turned,  and  said, 
"  In  sooth,  with  love's  familiar  privilege. 
Yon  have  decried,  in  no  unseemly  terms 
Of  modesty,  that  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
Among  these  Rocks  and  Stones,  methiiiks,  I  see 
^  More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  belongs 
To  lonely  '^ature*s  casual  work  :  they  bear 
A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent. 
And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away.  .    . 

Boldest 
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Boldest  of  plants  that  erer  faoecl  the  wind; 
How  sracefally  that  slender  Shrub  looks  forth 
Prom  Its  fantastic  birth-place !  And  I  own, 
,  Some  shadowy  intimations  haant  roe  here, 
I  cannot  but  incline  to  a  belief 
That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survires 
Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  Man, 
But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now  prevails. 
— ^Voiceless  the  Stream  descends  into  the  gnlph 
With  dmid  lapse  $— and  lo !  while  in  this  Strait 
I  stand — ^the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 
Is  heaven's  profbundest  azure ;  no  domain 
For  ficUe,  short-lived  clouds  to  occupy^ 
Or  to  pass  through,  but  rather  an  Abyss 
In  which  tlie  everlasting  Stars  abide ; 
And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth,  might  tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
—Hail  Contemplation  !  from  the  stately  towers^ 
Reared  by  the  industrions  hand  of  human  Art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air. 
And  turbulence,  of  murmuring  cities  vast  3 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  Lodge 
To  which  thou  mayest  resort  for  holier  peace,— 
From  whose  calm  centre  Thou,  through  height  or  depthj 
Mayest  penetrate,  wherever  Truth  shall  lead  ; 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  spale 
Of  timie  and  conscious  Nature  disappear^ 
Lost  in  unsearchable  £temity  !" 


Church  akd  State. 
[From  the  same.] 

HAIL  to  the  Crown  by  Freedom  shaped-*to  gird 
An  English  Sovereign's  brow  1  and  to  thp  TbfOD^ 
Whereon  he  sits  I  Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  People's  love. 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
^— Hail  to  the  State  of  £t^g]and  !  And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Made  to  the  spiritual  Fabric  of  her  Church  } 
Founded  in  truth  ;  by  blood  of  Martyrdqm 
Cemented;  byihe  hands  of  Wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  Holiness,  with  ordcr'd  pomp. 
Decent,  and  unreproved.     The  voice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both  j 
Tbat,  mutually  protected  and  sustained^, 

They 
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fhey  may  endoM  lU  loog  a.  «.  suiroond. 

This  favoured  Land«  or  ftunshine  wanns  ber.  ibiL 

«— And,  O,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains  ! 

Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towen. 

And  spires  whose  '^  silent  linger  points  to  Heaven  )** 

Nor  wantingi.  at  wicle  intervals,  the  bulk 

Of  ancient  Minster,  lifted  above  the  cloud 

Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 

To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams^ — may  ne'er 

That  true  succession  fail  of  English  Hearts^ 

That  can  perceive,  not  less  than  heretofore 

Our  Ancestors  did  feelingly  perceive. 

What  in  tliose  holy  Structures  ye  possess 

Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  charm 

Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar. 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 

— ^Thus  never  shall  the  indignities  of  Time 

Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed  j 

Nor  sh^ll  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions  -,  nor  the  blinder  rage 

Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 

And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 

Spare  them>  they  shall  continue  to  bestow— 

Upon  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  Men 

Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 

Exclusively  with  transitory  things) 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 

Of  sweet  civility— on  rustic  wilds. 

— ^The  Poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 

Such  hope,  entreats  that  Servants  may  abound 

Of  those  pure  Altars  worthy ;  ministers 

Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 

Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride. 

And  by  ambition's  longings  undisturbed  i 

Men,  whose  ddight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

Or  fixes  them  5  whose  least  distinguished  day 

Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 

Which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 

Of  blessed  Angels,  pitying  human  cares. 

-—And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  Truth 

To  be  perpetually  attacked  by  foes 

Open  or  covert,  be  that  Priesthood  still. 

For  her  defence,  replenished  with  a  9and 

Of  strenuous  Champions,  in  scholastic  arts  . 

Thoroughly  disciplined  ;  nor  (if  in  course 

Of  the  revolving  World's  disturbances 

Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  Heaven  avert ! 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  Sires 

Degenerate  j  who  constrained  jtQ  wield  the  sword 

Of 
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Of  dispuUtioD^  sbroiik  not,  Aaiigfc  asidled 

With  bostile  din,  and  combtfting  m  ligbt 

Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust. 

And  did,  thereafter,  baihtf  their  hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  contctehoe  satisfied  ; 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release. 

Bat,  blessing  God  and  praising  him,  bequeathed. 

With  their  hist  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering  flaooe^ 

The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  earned^ 

And  through  illuminating  grace  received. 

For  their  dear  Country- men,  and  all  mankind. 

O  high  example,  constancy  divioc  ! 


£l.LBK. 

[From  the  same.] 

THE  Vicar  paused ;  and  towards  a  seat  advanced, 
A  long  stone-seat,  firamed  in  the  Chnrcb^yard  wall ; 
Part  under  shady  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  place  of  rest  in  pleasant  sunshine. 
Even  as  may  suit  the  comers  old  or  young 
Who  seek  the  House  of  worship,  while  the  fielb 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knoll. 
To  this  commodious  resting-place  he  led ; 
Where,  by  his  side,  we  all  sate  down ;  and  them 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

''  As,  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  Lamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  Marcii, 
Screened  by  its  Parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour ;  the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself; — an  Infant  there  doth  rest. 
The  sheltering  Hillock  is  the  Mother's  grave. 
If  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  conferred 
A  natural  dignity  on  homblest  mnk  ; 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks» 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  brauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do ; 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart, 
Gheviner  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gathered  and  distalded 
Tlie  spotless  ether/ of  a  maiden  life ; 
If  these  they  make  a  hallowed  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  Blan ; 
Then,  on  that  mold,  a  sanctity  shall  broody 
Till  the  stare  sicken  at  tile  day  of  dUxxn.    - 

Ah! 
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Ah  !  what  a  warning  for  a  tfaongbtleii  Mm, 

Could  field  or  gro7e>  or  any  spot  of  dirth^ 
Shew  to  the  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs  ' 

Which  it  hath  wiinessed^  render  back  an  echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod  ! 
There,  by  her  innocent  fiaby^s  precious  grave. 
Yea,  doubtless,  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
In  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Now  she  IS  not ;  the  swelling  turf  reports 
Qf  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  £llen*s  tArs 
Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 
Upon  the  pathway,  of  her  mournful  tread  ;         * 
Nor  of  that  pace  with  which  she  once  had  moved 
In  virgin  fearlessness,  a  step 'that  seemed 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 
Upon  the  mountains  wet  with  morning  dew. 
In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetness  scents  and  airs. 
— Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind ;  and  yel, 
.  By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare. 
The  form,  port,  motions  of  this  Cottage-girl 
Were  such  as  might  have  quickened  and  inspired 
A  Titian's  hand,  addressed  to  picture  forth 
Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  tlie  shade 
When  first  the  Hunter's  startling  born  is  heard 
Upon  the  golden  hills.     A  spre^ing  Elm  - 
Stands  in  our  Valley,  called  The  Joyful  Ther  > 
An  Elm  distinguished  by  that  festive  name. 
From  dateless  usage  whi^h  our  Peasants  hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk. — And  if  the  sky* 
Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 
To  the  Twelfth  Night ;  beneath  the  frosty  Stars 
Or  the  clear  Moon.    The  Queen  of  these  gay  sports. 
If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air. 
Was  hapless  Ellen. — No  one  touched  the  ground    - 
So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  Maiden's  locks 
Less  gracefully  were  braided  j  — but  this  praise,. 
Methinks,  would. better  suit  another  place. 

She  loved,— -and  fondly  deemed  herself  beloved. 
The  road  is^dim,  the  current  unperceived. 
The  weakness  painful  and  roost  pitiful, 
By  which  a  virtuous  Woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  delivered  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such  fate  was' hers. — ^The  last  time  Ellen  danced,  . 
Among  her  Equals,  round  Thb  Joyfol  Tbise, 
She  bore  a  secret  burthen  -,  and  full.soon 
Was  lefl  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow,— i 

Then, 
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Theb,  to  tew«U  a  alerDly-broken  vow« 
A.lone>  within  her.  widowed  Mother's  bouae* 
It  was  the  seascm  sweet»  of  badding  leaves^ 
Of  days  advancing  tow*rdi  their  utmost  leogtbj  * 
And  small  birds  singing  to  their  happy  mates^ 
Wild  is  the  music  of  the  autumnal  wind 
Among  the  f^ded  woods ;  but  these  blithe  notet 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart ;  I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
—Beside  the  Cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash-tree »  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  Thrush  rrsorts,  and  annually  chaunts, 
'  At  morn  and  evening,  from  that  naked  perch^ 
While  all  the  undergrov^  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  timp  beguiling  diity,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 
— >«'  Ah  why,'*  said  £llen,  sighing  to  herself, 
'*  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge  ^ 
**  And  nature  that  is  kind  in  Woman  s  breast, 
"  And  reason  that  in  Man  is  wise  and  good, 
"  And'fear  of  him  who  is  a  righteous  Judee, 
''  Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  lifej 
''  To  keep  two  Hearts  together^  that  began 
"  Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 
'*  Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
"  To  grant,  or  be  received,  while  that  poor  Bird, 
"  — O  cotne  and  hear  him  !  Thou  who  hast  to  me 
'/  Been  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  Creatort, 
'*  One  of  God*8  simple  children  that  yet  know  nol  • 
*'  The  universal  Parent  how  he  sings 
**  As  if  he  wished,  the  firmament  of  Heaven 
**  Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 
"  Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 
"  The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  hr 
^  His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickk  light  V* 

Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  roe 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase. 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been . 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen  s  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  Valentiiie, 
Bedroppcd  with  tears.    *Twili  please  you  to  be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  Sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  reaouroe. 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days. 
And  their  long  twilight  l«*friendly  to  that  stealth 
With  which  she  slipped  into  the  Cottage-bam, 
And  fbund  a  secret  oratory  there  j 


Or, 
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Or>  in  the  garden,  pored  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  lingering  help  of  open  $k7. 
Till  the  dark  night  dismissed  her  to  her  bed. 
Thus  did  a  waking  Fancy  sometimes  lose 
The  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 

A.  kindlier  passion  opened  on  her  sonl 

When  that  poor  Cbtkl  was  born.     Upon  its  face 

She  looked  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 

Of  unexpected  promise^  where  a  grief 

Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of-^joy 

Far  sweeter  than  bewildered  Traveller  feels 

Upon  a  perilous  waste,  where  all  night  long 

Through  darkness  be  hath  toiled  and  fearful  storm. 

When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 

Of  day-spring— in  the  gloomy  east  revealed,  • 

And  ^eets  it  with  thanksgiving.    "  Till  this  hour/* 

Thus  in  her  Mother*8  hearing  Ellen  spake, 

'*  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 

**  But  he,  at  whose  command  the  perched  rock 

''  Was  smitten,  and  poured  forth  a- quenching  stream, 

"  Hath  softened  that  obduracy,  and  made 

"  Unlooked-for  gladness  in  the  desart  place, 

**  To  save  the  perishing ;  and,  henceforth,  I  look 

'*  Upon  the  light  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee 

**  My  Infant ;  and  for  that  good  Mother  dear, 

**  Who  bore  me, — and  hath  prayed  for  me  iu  vain  ^^»^ 

'*  Yet  not  in  vain,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain." 

She  spake,  nor  was  the  assurance'  unfulfilled,  ' 

And  if  heart-rending  thoughts  wonid  oft  return 

They  stayed  not  long. — The  blameless  Infent  grew ; 

The  Child  whom  Ellen  and  her  Mother  loved       ^ 
They  soon  were  proud  of;  tended  it  and  nursed, 
A  Soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn  ; 

Like  a  poor  sinking-bird  from  distant  lands ; 

Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he,  who  passes  by' 

Witli  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe  ' 

Fair-flowering  in  a  thinly-peopled  house. 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly  it  adorns. 
—Through  four  months*  space  the  Infant  drew  its  Ibod 
From  the  maternal  bresst ;  then  scruples  rose  j 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and  crossed 
The  sweet  affection.     She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  Jay  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  willingMo  forget 
Their  slender  means,  so,  to  that  parent's  care 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home. 
And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 
A  Fostec-Mother's  office. 
1815.  Z  TIs 
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Tis,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  tbeae  simple  Vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpaired  5 
Yet»  though  such  service  be,  with  us,  removed 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
Thp  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 
To  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  unjust : 
Which  hapless  Ellea  now  was  doomed  to  feel. 

In  selfish  blindness,  for  I  will  not  say 
In  naked  and  deliberate  cruelty. 
The  Piir,  whose  In&nt  she  was  bound  to  nurse. 
Forbad  ^er  all  communion  with  her  own. 
They  argued  that  such  meeting  would  disturb 
The  Mother's  mind,  distract  her  thoughts,  and  thus. 
Unfit  her  for  her  duty — ^in  which  dread. 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  was  enforced. 
-"So  near ! — yet  not  allowed,  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes^alas  !  *twas  hard  to  bear  ! 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne— far  worse ; 
For  ^tis  Heaven's  wiil—tbat,.  after  a  disease 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  days*  space. 
Her  Child  should  die  j  as  Ellen  now  exclaimed. 
Her  own— deserted  Child  1 — Qnce,  only  once. 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady  : 
And,  01^  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reached  the  house— last  of  the  funeral  train  f 
And  some  One,  as  she  entered,  having  chanced 
To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  departure, 
*'  Nay/*  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  spirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 
.  *'  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time  !  and  down  she  sate. 
And, by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her. seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  Child^ 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

You  see  the  Infant's  Grave  f — and  to  this  Spot, 
The  Mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoever  the  errand,  urged  her  stops : 
Hither  she  came  $  and  here  she  stood,  or  knelt 
In  the  broad  day— a  rueful  Magdalene  ! 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewailed 
A  Mother*s  loss,  but  mourned  in  bitterness 
'    Her  own  transgression  j  Penitent  sincere  $ 
As  ever  raised  to  ticaven  a  streaming  eye. 

-At 
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—At  length  the  Parenls  of  tire  Fo#ter^hild 

Kotiog  that  in  despite  a£  their  commands 

Sh&<8till  renewed,  and  eould  not  but  renew. 

Those  vjsitation<t,  ceased  to  send  her  forth  $ 

Or,  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds,  confined. 

I  failed  not  to  remind  them  that  thej  erred : 

For  holy  Nature  might  not  thus  be  crossed. 

Thus  wronged  in  woman's  breast :  in  vain  I  {beaded  : 

But  the  green  stalk  of  £llen*s  life  was  snapped 

Arid  the  flower  drooped  :  as  every  eye  could  see. 

It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languishment.  ' 

—Aided  by  this  appearance  I  at  length 

Prevailed  5  and  from  those  bonds  released,  she  went 

Home  to  her  mother's  house.    The  youth  was  fled  j 

The  rash  Betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 

Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had  caused  j 

And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  given 

Of  a  relenting  soul,  have  now  availed  5    - 

For,  like  a  shadow,  he  was  passed, away  v     *     . 

From  Ellen's  thoughts  j  had  perished  to  hefm'ipd 

For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love,  .        .* 

Save  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame/    "      ^ 

And  to  his  moral  being,  appertained : 

Hope  from  that  quarter  would,  I  know,  have  brought    , 

A  heavenly  comfort :  there  she  recognised 

An  unrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need  -, 

There,  and,  atf  seemed,  there  only. — She  had  raised, 

Her  fond  maternal  Heart  had  built  a  Nest 

In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river*8  edge  5 

That  Work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell ' 

Hpd  swept  away  5  and  now  her  Spirit  longed 

For  itsjast  flight  to  Heaven's  security. 

—The  bodily  frame  was  wasted  day  by  day  5 

Meanwhile,  relinquishing  all  other  cares. 

Her  mind  she  strictly  tutored  to  find  peace 

And  pleasure  in  endurance.    Much  she  thought. 

And  much  she  read  5  and  brooded  feelingly 

Upon  her  own  unworthiness.-^To  me, 

As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend. 

Her  heart  she  opened ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 

To  mitigate,. as  gently  as  I  could. 

The  sting  of  self-reproach,  with  healing  words. 

—Meek  Saint  1  through  patience  glorified  on  earth  I 

In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 

The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 

A  sun-like  beauty,  and  appeared  divine ! 

May  I  not  fhention— that,  within  these  walls. 

In  due  observance  of  her' pious  wish. 
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The  Coogregattdn  joined  with  me  ih  pniyer 
For  her  Sours  good?  Nor  was  that  oflioe  vaia 
— Mach  did  she  sufier :  but,  if  any  Friend, 
Beholding  her  condition^  at  the  sight 
Gave  way/  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint. 
She  stilled  theni  with  a  prompt  reptoof,  and  said* 
"  He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  beir ; 
''  And,  when  I  fail,  and  can  endare  no  more, 
•'  Will  mercifully  take  me  to  himself." 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  Spirit  paitrd . 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  lere. 
Where  injury  cannot  come  i  —  and  here  is  laid 
The  mortal  Body  by  her  Infant's  side/* 


Battls  of  the  GiAKra. 

{  From  HeIiod*s  Thbo«omt.] 

I'fiadated  in  Mr.  Elton's  Specimens  of  the  CUfsie  Bo^is. 

ALL  on  that  day  stirr*d  up  th*  enormoos  strife^ 
Female  and  male ;  Titanic  Gods,  and  sons 
And  daughters  of  old  Saturn  5  and  that  band 
Of  giant  brethren>  whom  from  forth  th*  abyst 
Of  darkness  under  earth  deliverer  Jove 
^nt  up  to  light :  grim  forms  land  strong  with  force 
Gigantic ;  arms  of  bundred*handed  gripe 
Buat  from  their  shoulders  1  fifty  heads  up-sprang 
Cresting  their  muscular  limbs.    They  thus  opposed 
In  dismal  conflict  'gainst  the  Titans  stood. 
In  ail  their  sinewy  hands  wielding  aloft 
Precipitous  rocks.    On  th'  other  side  alert 
The  Titau  phalanx  dosed ;  then  hands  of  strength 
Join'd  prowess  and  showed  forth  the  works  of  war. 
Th*  immeasurable  sea  tremendous  dash'd 
With  roaring,  earth  resounded,  the  broad  Heaves 
Groa«i*d  Shattering  $  huge  Olympus  reel'd  throughout 
Down  to  its  rooted  base  beneath  the  rush 
Of  those  immortals.    The  dark  chasm  of  hell 
Was  shaken  with  the  trembling,  with  the  tramp 
Of  hollow  footstep^  and  strong  battle-strokes^ 
And  measureless  uproar  of  wild  pursuit. 
So  they  against  e^ich  other  throu^  the  air 
Hurl'd  intermix'd  their  weapons,  scattering  giMis 
Where'er  they  fell.    The  voice  of  armies  rose 
With  rallying  shoot  through  tbestirr'd  firmament. 
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Aad  with  i  mighty  war-cry  both  the  boitt 
Encoonteriiig  doted.    Nor  longer  then  did  Jore 
Carb  down  his  force,  but  sudden  in  his  soul 
There  grew  dilated  strength,  and  it  was  was  fiU'd 
With  bis  omnipotence}  his  whole  of  might 
Broke  fmm  binij  and  tbe  i^odbead  i  ush*d  abroad. 
11»e  vaulted  sky,  the  monnt  Olympus,  fiash'd 
With  his  cotitinual  presence,  for  he  passM 
Incessant  forth  and  lighten*d  where  tie  trod. 
Thrown  from  his  nervous  grasp.the  lightnHlgt  flew 
Reiterated  swift,  the  whirling  flash 
Cast  sacred  splendour,  and  the  thunderbolt 
Fell.    Then  on  every  side  the  foodful  earth 
.  Boar'd  in  the  burning  flame,  and  far  and  near 
I'he  trackless  depth  of  forests  crash*d  with  fire. 
Yea,  the  broad  earth  bum*d  red,  the  floods  of  Nilq 
Glow*d,  and  the  desert  waters  of  the  sea. 
Sound  and  around  the  Titans*  earthy  forms 
Ro)l*d  the  hot  vapour,  and  on  fiery  surge 
Stream'd  upward  swathing  in  one  bonndlew  blaze 
The  purer  air  of  Heaven.    Keen  rush'd  the  light 
In  quivering  splendour  firom  fb^  writhen  flaJi ; 
Strong  though  they  were,  intolerable  sinote 
Their  orbs  of  sigh  t»  and  with  bedimming  glar^ 
Scorch*d  gp  their  blasted  vision.    Through  the  gulf 
Of  yawning  Chaos  tbe  supernal  flame 
Spread  mingling  fire  with  darkness.    But  tq  see 
\Vith  human  eye,  and  bear  with  ear  of  man. 
Had  been  as  on  a  time  the  Heaven  and  earth 
Met  hurtling  in  mid-air,  as  nether  earth 
Craah'd  firom  the  centre,  and  tbe  wreck  of  Heavep 
Fell  ruining  fiiom  high.    Not  less,  when  Qods 
Grappled  with  Gods,  the  shout  and  clang  of  arms 
Commingled/ and  the  tumult  roar'd  from  Heaven, 
The  whirlwinds  were  abroad,  and  hollow  arpof'd 
A  shaking  and  a  gathering  dark  of  dust. 
Crushing  the  thunders  from  the  clouds  of  air. 
Hot  thunderbolts  and  flames,  the  fiery  darts 
Of  Jove ;  and  in  the  midst  of  either  host 
They  bore  up6n  their  blast  the  cry  confused 
Of  battle,  and  the  shouting.    For  tbe  din 
Tumultuous  of  that  sight-appalling  strife 
Rose  without  bound.    Stern  strength  of  hardy  f  roo| 
Wreat'd  tbexp  it^  deeds  till  weary  sank  the  war, 
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« 

EauAMmiTr, 
[By  Akghilocaus.  '■  Fioin  the  Same.] 

SPIRIT,  thoa  Spirit,  like  a  troaUed  sea, 
RufSed  with  deep  and  hard  calamitj^ 
Sustain  the  shock :  a  daring  heart  oppose  : 
Stand  firm,  amidst  the  charging  spears  of  foes  : 
If  conqaering,  vaant  not  in  vain-glorioos  show  ; 
If  conqner  d,  stoop  not,  prostrated  in  woe : 
Modecate,  in  joy,  rejoice;  in  sorrow,  mourn  : 
.  Mci>e  OQ  Plan's  lot :  be  thine  discreetly  borne. 


FaAGMBVTS  OF  Sapphq. 

[From  the  same.] 

^MTlHEmoon  hath  sunk  beneath  the  sky : 
X.      The  Pleiad  stars  withdraw  their  light  x 

It  is  the  darkling  noon  of  night : 
The  hoar,  the  hour  hath  glided  by. 
And  yet  alone,  alone  I  lie. 

Mother  1  sweet  mother!  tbinraini 
I  cannot  now  the  shuttle  throw : 
That  youth  is  in  *my  heart  and  brain ; 
And  Venus'  lingering  tires  within  me  glow. 

Did  Jove  a  queen  of  flowers  decree. 
The  rose  the  queen  of  flowers  should  b«. 
Of  flowers  the  eye  3  of  plants  tbe  gem ; 
The  meadow's  blush;  earth's  diadem : 
Glory  of  colours  on  the  gaze 
lightening  in  its  beauty's  blaze : 
It  breathes  of  Love':  it  blooms  the  goes 
6f  Venus'  ever  fragrant  breast : 
In  gaudy  },ojip  its  petals  spread  : 
Light  foliage  trembles  round  its  heaid ; 
With  vermeil  blossoms  firesh  and  fiur . 
ll  laughs  to  the  voluptuous  air. 
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Rbtubhop  Sptivo. 
[By  Anacbeon.    From  the  samo.] 


SEE  the  ^ring  appears  in  view  i 
The  Graces  showers  of  roses  strew ; 
See  how  ocean's  wave  serene 
Smooths  its  limpid^  glassy  greeD  : 
With  oaring  feet  the  sea-duck  swims| 
The  stork  on  airy  journey  skims : 
The  sun  shines  olit  in  open  day  j 
The  shadowy  clouds  are  rolFd  away ; 
The  cultured  $elds  are  smiling  bright 
In  verdant  gaiety  of  light : 
Earth's  gar&n  spreads  its  tender  fruits; 
The  juicy  olive  swelling  shoots ; 
The  grape,  the  fount  of  Bacchus,  twines 
In  dosten,  red  with  embryo  wines : 
Through  leaves,  through  boughs  it  bursts  it  way. 
And  buds,  and  ripens  on  the  day. 


To  A  Paintbk. 
[From  the  fame.] 

B£S|T  of  Painters  I  now  dispense 
All  thy  tinted  eloquence  i 
Master  of  the  roseate  art. 
Paint  the  mistress  of  my  heart  J 
Paint  her,  absent  though  she  be. 
Paint  her,  as  described  by  me. 

Paint  her  bair  in  tresses  flowing :  ,  ^ 

Black  as  jet  its  ringlets  glowing : 
If  the  pallet  soar  so  high. 
Paint  their  humid  fragrancy. 
Let  the  colour  smoothly  show 
The  gentle  proroineoce  of  brow ; 
Smooth  as  ivory  let  it  shine. 
Under  locks  of  glossy  twine. 

Now  her  eyebrows  length'ning  bend ; 
Neither  sever  them,  nor  blend  i 
Imperceptible  the  space 
Of  their  meeting  arches  trace ; 
Be  the  picture  like  the  maid ; 
Her  dark  eye^iids  fringed  with  shade. 

Now 
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Now  tbe  real  glance  inspire } 

Let  it  dart  a  liquid  fire  s 

Let  her  eyes  reflect  the  day. 

Like  Minervii*s,  hazd-gray. 

Like  those  of  Venus,  swimmtng  bnght> 

Brimful  of  moisture  and  of  lighc 

Now  her  faultless  no^e  design 

In  its  flowing  aquiline  : 

Let  lier  cheeks  transoarent  gleam. 

Like  to  roses,  strew*d  in  cream ; 

Let  her  lips  seduce  to  bliss, 

Pouting  to  provoke  the  luss. 

Now  her  chin  minute  express. 
Bounded  into  prettiness : 
There  let  all  the  Graces  play  -, 
In  that  dimpled  circle  stray ; 
Bound  her  bended  neck  delay  :  ' 
Marble  pillar,  on  the  sight 
Shedding  smooth  its  slippery  white.     . 

For  the  rest,  let  drapery  swim 
In  purplish  folds  o*er  every  limb  3 
But,  with  flimsy  texture,  show 
The  shape,  the  skin,  that  partial'glow  : 
£nottgb--^ersclf  appears ;  'tis  done } 
The  picture  breathes  3  the  paint  wiU  speak  anon. 


Gob  all  and  tk  all. 
[By  Aaatus.    From  thtf  same.] 

FBOM  Jove  begin  my  song  1  nor  even  be 
The  name  unutter*d :  all  are  full  of  theei 
The  ways,  and  haunts  of  men  5  the  havens,  and  the  sea. 
On  thee  our  bein|^  hangs  $  in  thee  we  move  ; 
All  are  thy  ofTsprmg,  and  tbe  seed  of  Jove. 
Benevolent,  he  warns  mankind  to  good. 
Urges  to  toil,  and  prompts  the  hope  of  food. 
He  shows  when  best  the  yielding  globe  will  bear 
The  goaded  oxen,  and  the  cleaving  share. 
He  shows  what  seasons  smile,  to  delve  the  plain. 
To  set  the  plant,  or  sow  the  scatter*d  grain. 
*Twas  he,  that  placed  those  glittering  signs  on  h^h. 
Those  stars,  dispersed  throughout  the  circling  sky ; 
From,  these  the  seasons  and  the  times  appear, 
The  labours,  and  the  harvests  of  the  year. 
Hence  men  to  him  their  thankful  homage  raise, 
Hka,  first  and  last^  their  theme  .6f  joy  and  praise. 


Hail, 
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Ha4»  Father  I  wondrous !  whence  all  bktstngf  spring  t 

Thyself  the  source  of  every  living  thing  I 

Oh  of  mdlifluouB  voice !  ye  Muses^  hear ! 

Andy  if  my  prayer  may  win  yoor  gradoos  ear^ 

Your  inspiration^  all  ye  Muses^  bring, 

Atul  aid  my  numbers^  while  the  stan  I  sing. 


Peoonostics  op  Wiatbbb. 
[From  the  same.} 

BE  this  the  sign  of  wind :  with  rcJltng  sweep 
High  swells  the  sea ;  long  roarings  echo  deep 
From  bilk>w-breaking  rocks :  shores  murmur  shrill. 
Though  calm  from  storm,  and  howls  the  topmast  hilU 
The  heron  with  unsteady  motion  flies. 
And  shoreward  hastes,  with  loud  and  piercing  cries ; 
Borne  o'er  the  deep,  his  flapping  pinions  sail. 
While  air  is  ruflled  by  the  rising  gale. 

The  coots,  that  wing  through  air  serene  their  way^  ^ 

'Gainst  coming  winds'condense  their  close  array. 
The  diving  cormorants  and  wild-ducks  stand. 
And  shake  their  dripping  pinions  on  the  sand : 
And  oft,  a  sudden  dpud  is  seen  to  spread. 
With  length'ning  shadow,  o*er  the  mountain's  head. 
Ey  downy-blossom 'd  plants,  disbeveU'd-strown^ 
And  hoary  thistles*  tops,  is  wind  foreshown  : 
When,  those  behind  impellmg  those  before. 
On  the  still  sea  they  slowly  float  to  shore. 
Watch  summer  thunders  break,  or  lightnings  By, 
Wind  threatens  from  that  quarter  of  the  sky; 
And,  where  the  shooting  stars,  in  gloomy  nisht. 
Draw  through  the  heavens  a  track  of  snowy  Tight, 
Expect  the  coming  wind :  but,  if  in  air 
The  meteors  cross,  shot  hea$Uong  here  and  theie> 
From  various  points  observe  the  winds  arise. 
And  thwarting  blasts  blow  diverse  from  the  skies* 
When  lightnings  in  the  North  and  South  appear. 
And  East,  and  West,  the  mariner  shoukl  fear 
Torrents  of  air,  and  foamings  of  the  nuun ; 
These  numerous  lightnings  flash  o'er  floods  of  rain. 
And  oft,  when  showers  are  threat'ning  fh>m  on  high. 
The  clouds,  like  fleeces,  hang  beneath  the  sky  : 
Girding  heaven's  arch,  a  double  rainbow  bendi. 
Or,  round  some  star,  a  black'ning  haze  extends. 
The  birds  of  marsh,  or  sea,  insatiate  lave. 
And  deeply  plunge,  with  longings  for  the  ware* 

Swift 
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Swift  o*er'the  pool  the  flattering  swallows  rove. 

And  beat  their  breasts  the  ruffled  lake  above. 

Hoarse  croak  the  fathers  of  the  reptile  brood. 

Of  gliding  water*sDakes  the  fearful  food  : 

At  break  of  day,  the  desert-haunting  owl 

Lengthens  from  far  her  solitaiy  howl : 

The  clamouring  crow  is  perch'd,  where  high  the  shore 

"With  jutting  cl^o'erhangs  the.  ocean  roar  $ 

Or  with  dipp*d  head  the  river-wave  divides. 

Dives  whole-immers*d,  or  cawing  skims  the  tides. 

Nor  less  the  herds  for  coming  rain  prepare. 

And  skj-ward  look,  and  snun  the  showery  air. 

On  walls  the  sUmy-creeping  snails  abound. 

And  earth-worms  trail  their  length,  the  entrails  of  the  gfoand  ; 

The  cock's  young  brood  ply  oft  the  pluming  biU> 

And  diirp,  as  drops  from  eaves  on  tinkling  drops  distil. 


LOVB   k  FUGITIVB. 

[By  MoscRos.    From  the  same.  J 

V£NUS  aload  prodaim'd  the  truant  Love : 
"  Whoe'er  has  seen  him  in  the  cro»-way&  rove 
He  is  my  run-away :  whoe'er  descries,  ' 
And  straight  infonns,  may.  claim  a  kis^his  prize. 
If,  stranger !  thou  the  fugitive  restore, 
Mot  a  hue  kiss  is  thine,  bat  something  more. 
The  boy  has  many  marks :  that  thou  may*st  tell 
His  form  tem  twenty  others,  heed  them  well: 
Mot  white  his  skin,  but  of  a  fiie-red  hue : 
His  eyes  like  flame  ke«i  sparkling  to  the  view : 
A  mischief-making  mind ;  words  prattling  sweet; 
His  thoughts  belie,  what  sofl  his  lips  repeat : 
His  voice  like  honey ;  but  should  anger  bom. 
Of  temper  fierce,  implacable,  and  stem : 
Still  uttering  falsehoods,  an  impostor  sly ; 
A  treacherous  boy  that  sports  with  cruel^ : 
Fair  curling  ringlets  cluster  round  his  head  ;  - 
Tiny  his  bands ;  but  far  his  darts  are  sped  : 
E'en  to  the  banks  of  Acheron  they  wing 
Their  feather'd  aim,  and  strike  th'  infernal  king. 
Naked  his  body  $  cloak'd  his  secret  mind; 
"Wmg'd  like  a  bird  he  hovers  round  mankind : 
From  these  to  those ;  from  men  to  women  flies  | 
And  perching  in  their  vitals  lurking  lies. 
Small  is  his  bow,  and  small  the  flued  ^ft ; 
But  far  as  heaven  the  winds  its  passage  waft ; 
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Athwart  his  hack  a  qaiyer  bangs  of  gold ; 
And  gall-tipp*d  arrows  !urk  within  it  bold  : 
Naj— oft  their  random  woands  are  tried  on  me  > 
All|  all  is  cruel  that  in  him  you  see  : 
And  more  than  al)^  his  tiny  torch's  glare 
Bums  up  the  sun  :  then  seize  him/  but  beware : 
Lest  with  his  tears  he  to  thy  bosom  creep  | 
Bring  him  fast  bound ;  nor  pity  through  he  weep : 
And  though  lie  laugh  in  sport,  vet  drag  him  stern ; 
Or,  would  he  kiss  thee?  from  hts  kisses  turn  : 
There's  poison  ^  n  his  lips  -.  or  should  he  say, 
**  Take  here  my  weapons  :'*  touch  them  not :  twav ! 
His  gifts  are  frauds  i  evade  his  artful  aim ;  ;    . 

Ah,  all  are  tincturef  with  contagious  flame. 
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DOMESTIC  LITERATURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1815. 


CHAPTER  r.^ 
BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 


Ctmprhing  Biblical  Criticiim,  Application  ^  Ancient  Prophecies  #• 
Modem  Times,  Learning .  and  Authwihf  i>f  the  Fathers^  Scrtmns, 
Single  Sermons,  Polemics, 


WE  are  glad  to  open  tbe  pre- 
sent importaot  department, 
for  the  year  with  a  cbotributionf, 

*  though  a  posthumous  one,  of  a 
prelate  and  a  acholar^.  whose  talentSt 
learniDgj  opinioos  and  productionf , 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  authorita- 
tive .in  tbe  Church  of  England ; 
notwithstanding  tbe  peculiarities 
with  which  they  are  sometimes  in- 
terwoven. We  allude  to  "The 
Book  of  Psalms;  translated  from 
the  Hebrew :  with  notes  explana- 
tory and  critical  By  Samuel  Hors- 
ley,  LL.I>.  F.R.  and   A.S.  late 

'.Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.*'  a  vols. 
8vo.  After  long  expectation  on  the 

'  part  of  tbe  public,,  this  work  is 
at  last  presented  by  the  Reverend 
Heueage  Horsley^  rector  of  Dundee, 
aoD  of  tbe  writer.  For  this,  how-, 
ever,  an  ample  apol<^  is  ^given: 
the  editor  4X)u)d  not  get  the  work 
printed  at  Dundee^  so  as  to  super- 
intend it  himself;  and  it  was  twice 
suspended,  while  printing  at  Edin- 
burgh, by  the   death  first  of  Dn 


Moodie,  and  afterwards  of  Dr. 
Murray,  who  bad  successivdy  un- 
dertaken to  correct  the  press.  Tbe 
task  was  a  third  time  oomnoenced, 
upon  the  o£fer  of  assistance  from 
Dr.  Dickson,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  and 
at  lengtii  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Still,  however,  it  is  greatly  im- 
perfect. It  is  not,  as  the  title  wouU 
hiduce  Us  to  expect,  a  translatiaii 
of  the  Book  of  Ptolms,  but  of  oc- 
casional psalms,  consul  ing  of  less 
than  half  the  entire  number,  and 
consequently  with  various  intervals, 
and  in  some  cases  of  considerable 
length.  Thus  we  have  no  translar 
tioii  between  Psalms  cxviii.  and 
cxxxvii }  nor  any  after  cxl.  Upon 
most  of  these,  however,  we  nave 
a  few  critical  notes,  as  though  the 
writer  had  turned  his  eye  towards 
them  with  an  intention  of  makiog 
the  Series  complete  at  his  Idsure, 
had  his  life  been  sufficiently  ekx^- 
ated.  '  We  are  also  much  m  want 
of  an  otiginal  preface  or  xotrodnc- 

tiooj 
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tio6 1  to  sopply  the  place  of  vhtch 
the  editor  has  ingeniously  prefixed 
a  long  extract  from  a  sermon  of 
the  fiishop^s,  on  Psalm  ii.  i.  con- 
taining observations  on  the  nature 
and  d^ign  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
in  geoeral,  and  of  his  own  views 
as  to  their  concealed  or  allegorical 
meaning.  "  A  very  great,  I  be- 
lieve the  far  greater  part  are  k  sort 
of  dramatic  ode/  consisting  of  dia« 
logues  between  persons  sustaining 
Certain  characters.  In  these  dia- 
l(^gue- psalms,  the  persons  are  fre- 
qoently  the  psalmist  himself,  or  the 
chorus  of  Priests  and  Levites,  or 
the  leader  of  the  Levitical  band, 
opening  the  ode  with  a  proem  de- 
clarative of  the  subject,  and  very 
often  closing  the  wholp  with  a 
solemn  admonition  drawn  from 
what  the  other  peraons  say.  The 
other  persons  are  Jehovah,  some- 
tithes  as  one,  sometimes  as  ano- 
ther of  the  three  persons,  Christ 
in  bis  incarnate  state»  some- 
times before,  sometimes  after  bis 
resurrections  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  as  distinguished  from  the 
divine  essence."  Tluis  far  we  can 
fully  accede  to  the  opinions  of  this 
excellent  critic ;  but  we  occasionally 
perceive  a  tendency  to  press  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the 
Psalms  to  an  extreme  ;  and,  upon 
a  few  isolated  and  highly  disputable 
authorities,  to  allegorize  the  entire 
Book  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end;  and  to  regard  the  whole  as 
one  uniform  and  methodical  trea- 
tise or  drania,  upon  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  Revelation,  without 
reflecting  upon  the  very  diflerent 
periods  in  which  its  various  parts 
were  composed,  tlie  difiereiit 
purposes  for  which  they  were 
written  ',  and  bow  numerous  and 
diverse  in  character,  the  authors 
who    coutributed    to    its    aggre* 


gite.  ''There  is  not  a  jm^  of 
this  book  in  which  the  pkms  reader 
will  not  find  his  Saviour,  if  be 
reads  with  a  view  of  finding  him : 
and  it  was  but  a  just  encomium  of 
it  that  came  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  early  fathers,  that  it  is  a 
complHe  system  4>f  divinity  for  tkt 
use  and  eJ&fiaUum  of  the  CMstiam 
Church  f  p.  x\.  and  again  p.  xvti. 
''  It  is  not  a  bad  notion  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  which  is  given  by  a  ooi^ 
iiderable  .though  neglected  critic : 
it  is  a  notion  which.  If  kept  in  view, 
would  conduce  much  to  the  right 
understanding  of  them,  that  the 
whole  collection  forms  a  sort  of 
heroic  tragedy^.  The  redemption 
of  man,  and  the  destruction  of 
Satan  is  the  plot.  The  persons  of 
the  drama  are  the  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  Christ  united  to  one  oif 
them,  Satan,  Judas,  the  Apostate 
Jews,  the  heathen  persecutors,  the 
apostates  of  latter  times ;  the  at** 
teudants,  believers,  unbelievers, 
angels  j  the  scenes,  heaven,  earth, 
hell ;  the  time  of  the  action,  firom 
the  fall  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  apostate  faction,  and  the  ge- 
neral judgonent.*' 

Generally  speaking,  his.  work .  is 
better  calcubted  for  the  closet  than 
for  vulgar  use;  fi:>r  critical  com- 
parison than  for  public  devotio*. 
Many  of  the  alterations  shew  the 
Author's  strength  and  originality  of 
style  with  great  felicity  and  advan* 
tage  to  the  text;  but  there  Me 
others  that  are  too  deeply  imbued 
with  his  propensity  to  make  critical 
difficulties  where  no  difficulties 
exist ;  and  his  addiction  to  the  oc- 
casional employchent  of  terms, 
.which  though  forcible,  are  harsh, 
homely  and  uncouth,  or  else  un- 
duly scholastic.  Thus  Psalm  x.  4. 
for  "  the  wicked  through  the  pricic 
of  his*  countenance  will  not  seek 
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Thine  lt«i4  shall  be  fuocenf ul  against  sll 

thine  enGrnies* 
Thy  ri£^ht«hand  shall  be  soccessful  against 

all  chat  iiate  thee. 

The  similarity  of  conttructioD  » 
justified  by  a  M.S.  reading  .»* 
teemed  of  high  authority  by  Ken- 
nicott^  which  gives  ns  ytMm  bjb 

Ps.  nxiU  is  also  improved  in  rari- 
0138  parts :  for  for  *'  the  words  of  my 
roaring/'  in  v.  i.  we  have  "the 
burden  of  my  load  complaint*' 
more  circuitous,  but  more  elegant. 
In  V.  2.  for  **:and  am  not  silent/' 
the  author  offers,  *'  but  no  relief 
is  given  me/'  i,  e.  says  he,  "  and 
am  not  silenced  f  literally  "there 
is  no  silencing  for  me  /  nothing  is 
.  done  to  give  me  ease.  Sensus  est* 
nihil  solatii  cum  scntirc,  quod  c^us 
animum  tranquillet  Corcehis,  That 
this  is  the  meaning  we  have  no 
doubt ;  but  it  wanders  too  far  from 
the  words  for  a  strict  translation. 
The  following  is  highly  worthy  of 
praise.  - 

3.  Yet  thou,  inhabiting  holiness,  art  the 
•  -theme  of  JsracVs  praise. 

4.  Our  fathers  placed  ihdr  trust  in  thee 
'      and  were  not  brought  to  shame. 

7.  All  who  tee  me  insult  me  with  gatttra 
qfdttisioTtf 

They  draw  aside  the  lip  and  shake  the 
head, 

8.  "He boasted  confidcndy of  Jehofafa ; 
let  him  deliver  him, 

**  Let  hiia  save  him.   Surely  b«  deligbteth 
in  him!" 

9.  Yes ;   thou  hast  been  my  bringer-«p 
from  the  womb. 

My  confidence  upon  my  mother's  brcaatt. 

10.  I  was  cast  upon  thy  Up  from  the 
birtht 

From  the  womb  of  ray  mother  thou  hast 
been  my  God. 

The  best   version  is  that  of  the    We  do  not.  however,  like  j^w,  in 
Ptaltcr,  'Mhey  are  abominable   in    y-  9;^^'^^f,7^  f5°i^"j  ^^^ 


iifter  G^di  Ood  is  not  in  all  fata 
tfaooghts."    Dr.  Horaley  gives 

Th^  impious*  in  the  swelling  of  his  wrath 

will  not  enquire : 
No  God,  is    the   whole  of  his  Phxlo- 

SOPHT. 

The  division,  aad  the  general  sense 
of  the  verse  is  here  improved ;  but 
the  word  philoiopky  is  somewhat 
too  recondite  for  the  present  pur- 
poae,  though  a  better  expression 
fhan  Madge's,  who  translates  it 
*'  all  his  wicked  politics:*  Ps.  xi.  i. 
«'In  the  LoRB  put  I  ray  trust: 
bow  say  ye  to  ray  soul,  flee  ^s  a 
bird  to  your  mountain."  For  this 
we  have  the  following 

With  Jehovah  I  have  taken  shelter  j  how 

say  yc  to  my  soul 
«*  Flee,  Sparrows,  to  your  hill." 

The  translator  thus  explains  its 
•«  yonr  hill,  that  hill  from  which 
you  say  your  help  cometh  :  a  sneer. 
Repair  to  the  boasted  hill  which 
may  indeed  give  yon  \he  help  it 
gives  the  sparrow^^a  shelter  against 
the  inclemency  of  tlie  stormy  sky, 
nodefence  against  our  power."  The 
word  ''  to  take  shelter**  is  better 
than-"  to  trust**  as  more  congruous 
with  the  general  image-,  but  i\tjf 
rather  loses'  than  gains,  as  well  in 
elegance  as  critical  accuracy  by  the 
'tpecitic  terra  s^parrows  insitAd  of 
th4  generic  term  Hrd.  Nor  docs 
the  plural  sparrows  well  apply  to 
tlie  singular  piy  soul. 

For  Ps.  XIV,  I.  **  they  have  done 
abominable  works,*'  the  present 
veifion  gives  us 

They  are  abominable  in  the>r  FaoLics. 


thdr  doiogsJ 

In  Ps.  iiA.  8.  the  vereioi^  is  ina- 
pioved  gvcndly : 


by  Dr.  "Horslcy  in  other  passagca : 
it  is  too  colloquial :  nor'  do  we 
think  gesttsres  of  demion,    v.  7, 
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equal  to  siiom,  as  in  both  oar  esta- 
blished versions.  This  psalm  is 
supposed  to  be  a  prefiguration  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  garden. 

In  Psalm  Ixviii.  13.  for  "  though 
ye  have  lien  among  the  .pots/*  we 

When  ye  dwell  between  thk  ridoei  of 

HiLLt. 

A^  very  unjusti6able  rendering  of 
C3*nfiV  T^,  though  the  author 
labours  the  construction  at  much 
length  and  with  ingenuity.  We 
suppose  it  to  refer  to  the  brick  and 
potteiy  fields  of  £g3r pt»  forming  a 
perfect  conltast  with  the  ensuing 
passage. 

Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5.  Blessed  is  the  man  whose 

strength  is  in  thee  ; 
Thej  are  bent  upon  elimbins  the  steep 

ascents. 
e*  Passing  throngh  the  vallejr  of  Baca, 

they  made  it  a  fountain, 
The  pools  which  the  rain  hath  filled. 

Literally  ''  the  steep  ascents  axe 
in  their  hearts,'*  t.  e,  the  ascents  of 
the  bills  on  which  the  city  and 
temple  stood.  So  our  author  ex- 
pla?n8  it;  but  the  rendering  is 
circuitous  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
next  verse  he  interprets,  "  they 
quench  their  thirst  with  Uie  rain- 
water of  the  stagnant  pools,  and 
are  as  well  satisfied  with  it  as  with 
the  pure  water  of  a  spring."  We 
feel  confident  that  the  real  meaning 
has  not  been  hit.  We  have  not 
space  however  for  offering  our  own 
conjecture,  though  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  called  so  to  do  in  our  next. 
We  repeat  in  closing,  that  the  pre- 
sent work  will  be  of  considerable 
use  in  the  critic's  retirenient;  but 
is  by  no  means  calculated  for  the 
multitude. 

wmv)n  Kin  a»tD  |a  i^w:  The 
re&toration  of  IsraeL    By  R.  Joseph 


Creole,  teacher  of  the  Hqibrev  laii« 

guage  in  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge,  &c.  and  an  answer  by  Tho- 
mas Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sand- 
ford,  Bucks.  8vo.  I05.— Our  bane 
and  antidote  are  here  before  us| 
but  the  respective  authors  shall  ;ftn« 
swer  for  themselves  in  their  own 
terms.  "  The  real  cause  of  writ- 
ing thisbook^,  says  Rabbi  Croole» 
:was  from  readii^  a  small  tract 
published  by  the  Committee  of  the 
LoTidon  Society  for  froitniing  Ckris-^ 
iidnity  amongst  the  Jews  j  and  here 
I  shall  quote  their  own  words,  **  If 
any  doubts  should  yet  remain  in 
the  mind  of  any  person  sincerely 
enquiring  after  truth  upon  the 
beads  discussed  in  this  address; 
or  if  any  new  difficulties  should 
present  themselves ;  it  would  give 
pleasure  to  any  member-  of  this 
Committee,  to  confer  personally  with 
such  enquirer  on  the  subject.*'  No. 
ii.  p.  I  a.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
paragraph,  continues  Mr.  Creole, 
it  is  said,  that  they  have  answered 
almost  every  thing,  and  that  a  Jew 
has  no  more  to  say  for  himself. 
Considering  these  things,  I  thought 
I  would  search;  and  try  to. find  if 
their  statement  was  sufficient  for  the 
conviction  of  a  Jew.  And  after  I  set 
to  work,  I  found  fresh  difficulties, 
by  which  it  appears  to  me,  that 
they  have  yet  answered  nothing; 
and,  further,  I  think  that  those 
things  which  I  have  advaiifced  in 
this  book,  it  i^  impossible  for  the 
Committee  to  answer." 

The  Committee  were  thus  put 
upon  their  metal.  Mr.  Creole, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
printed  hjs  essay,  but  merely  to 
have  sent  it  to  his  opponents,  in 
answer  to  their  challenge  for  tbem 
to  dispose  of  as  they  might  think 
proper.  Whatever  difficulties  the 
learned  Rabbi  had  laboured  under, 
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the  Committee  seem  hereby  to 
have  been  involved  in  as  many. 
Thetr  challeng^e  was  to  a  ftrstmal 
^Q^ference:  but  the  Hebrew  in- 
atractor  of  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
aity  sends  them  what  he  supposes, 
a  written  refutation.  To  take  no 
notice  of  it,  would  be  apparently  to 
abandon  the  fight :  yet  tn  order  to 
notice  it,  they  must  themselves 
publish  it,  for  the  author  seems  to 
refuse  s  and  to  fight  in  the  presence 
of  the  public,  with  what  is  not 
actually  before  the  public,  is  to 
fight  with  a  phantasm,  and  to  ob* 
tain  a  visionary  conquest.  A  copy 
of  the  book  was,  in  consequence, 
•ent  by  the  Committee  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  to  various  persons,  of 
whose  biblical  knowledge  they  en- 
tertained a  high  opinion  ;  and 
among  the  rest  to  Mr.  Scott  the 
respondent  before  ns,  with  a  re- 
quest that  be  would  answer  it." 
•*  I  understood,  says  Mr.  Scott, 
that  the  work  was  not  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  London  Society  with- 
out an  answer ;  but  it  occurred  to 
roe,  that  if  it  were  not  answered, 
the  author  might  have  to  say  that 
he  had,  in  some  sense,  challenged 
the  Committee  and  the  friends  of 
that  Society  to  answer  his  work, 
but  that  they  were  not  able;  and 
therefore  that  he  at  length  pub- 
lished it  himself,  as  unanswerable ; 
or  at  least,  that  the  substance  of  it 
would  in  one  form  or  other  be  cir- 
culated.** The  general  result  is, 
that  Mr.  Scott  wrote  an  answer  to 
the  objections  of  the  learned  Israel- 
ite ;  and  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  in 
the  volume  before  us  have  pub- 
lisiied  both. 

There  is  unquestionably  libe- 
rality in  this  conduct,  but  in  our 
opinion,  \t  is  somewhat  of  a  Quix- 
otic character.    In  our  view  of  the 


question,  the  path  to  be  pursued 
by  the  Committee  was  dear.  It 
was  to  have  repeated  their  invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Croole  of  a  fersonal 
conference,  which  was  all  they  bar- 
gained fbr ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  added,  that  if  in  preference 
to  this  he  should  chuse,  to  go  with 
his  objections  before  the  public, 
they  should  immediately  follow 
him,  and  dispatch  those  objections 
as  effectually  '  as  they  might  be 
able.  But  we  cannot  see,  thai 
they  were  in  any  way  called  upon 
to  be  the  proprietors  and  venders 
of  Mr.  Croole*s  poison,  al though 
they  should  resolve  ic  the  same 
time  to  extend  their  concern,  aod 
become  proprietors  and  venders  of 
an  ample  alexipharmic.  If  tbev 
found  the  enemy  on  the  field,  %K 
was  their  duty  to  join  in  the  battle, 
and  drive  him  from  bb  posts ;  t>ut 
it  does  not  appear  to  tis  that  it 
behoved  them,  upon  any  principle 
of  duty  or  courage,  to  fiimish  the 
enemy  with  the  means  of  making 
his  appearance,  to  pay  him  fbr  a 
development  of  his  strength,  ia 
order  that  they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  their  prowess 
against  him.  Mr.  Scott  himself 
has  bis  fears,  that  various  Christian 
friends  may  be  of  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  and  be  endeavours  in  con* 
sequence  to  defend  the  expediency^ 
of  the  joint  publication.  Hta  d^^ 
fence,  however,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  apology,  and  a  feeble  apo* 
logy  too )  and  had  his  defence  of 
the  Christian  religbn  against  ihib 
arguments  of  his  opponent  been 
no  stronger,  we  should  have  trem- 
bled for  its  fate. 

We  will  notj  however,  do  him 
this  injustice.  His  defence  upon 
this  last  subject  is  candid,  m{m)y, 
critical,  and  satisfactoiy.  We  wem 
curious  indeed;,  to  see  what  new 
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tnatter  could  be  urged  by  a  learned 
Jew  of  the  present  day,  after  the 
Tolunoes  upon  volumes  whicli  have 
aoteccdeotly  appeared  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  the  threadbare 
state  to  which  it  seemed  to  have 
been  worn.  In  truth  the  present 
is  by  no  means  a  fornnklabie  attack. 
We  have  a  few  new  versions  of 
particular  passages,  a  few  new  ex- 
planations of  admitted  passages  to 
answer  the  author's  purpose  -,  a  few 
feeble  attempts  at  wit ;  a  host  of 
blunders,  and  a  large  portion  of 
undisguised  and  confident  blas- 
phemies : — anst  all  these  strung  to- 
gether without  coiinexion  or  order, 
make  up  the  summary  of  what 
Mr.  Croole  ventures  to  call  proofs 
and  demonstratioTis,  though  we 
should  have  hoped,  that  his  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge  would  have 
given  him  a  little  more  insight 
into  the  real  meaning  of  these 
terms.  The  following  we  select  as 
a  brief  sample  of  his  train  of  rea- 
soning. 

The  Messiah  is  to  be  only  a  itian^ 
£zek.  xxxvii.  24.  Jer.  xxx.  9.  Hos. 
ill.  5.  neither  of  which  texts  con- 
tain an  iota  to  the  point.     He  must 
have    both    father    and    mother: 
Num.  L  18.  just  as  irrelative  as  any 
of  the  preceding.     He   is  not  to 
have  the  power  of  forgiving  sin  : 
*'  for  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee 
that  thou  mayest   be  feared,  and 
no  other,"  Ps.  cxxx.  4.  In  which 
the   phrase    *'  and    no   other,"    is 
foisted   in,    without  any  authority 
-whatever.    The  Messiah  is  not  yet 
coine,  attempted  to  be  proved  by 
various  texts  brought  equally  from 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
those  from   the    last    being  quite 
as  cogent  and  incontrovertible  as 
those  from  the  first.    That  Christ 
was  not  the  Messiah  fftoved  in  like 
manner  from  the  words  of  Christ 
himself.  That  when  Messiah  comes 
1815. 


be  will  be  no  Messiah  for  the  Gen* 
tiles,  whose  kingdom^  shall  be  all 
subverted  with  terrible  havoc  and 
slaughter  in   the    progress  of  his 
career  as  a  great  and  mighty  and 
triumphant  warrior  and    temporal 
potentate,  who  shall  be  called  ike 
conqueror  of  tie  ivor/d,  fighting  ^t 
the   head    of  the   restored    Jews. 
That  the  Jews  are  at  this  moment 
scattered  abroad,  partly  indeed  as  a  . 
punishment    for   the  sins  of  their 
forefathers,  in  not   hearkening  to 
the    voice    of    the  prophets,    but 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  convertinfj 
the  Gentiles,  who,  at  the  dispersion  of 
tongues   were   divided   into ^  sixty 
nine  separate  nations,    the  people 
of  Israel    forming  the   seventieth, 
and   who   will  continue,   till    the 
coming  of -the  Messiah,  when  they 
will  unite  themselves  to  the  Jews. 
That  each  of  these  seventy  nations 
was  allotted  at  the  aforesaid  time 
of  the  division  of  tongues,  to  one 
of  the  seventy  angels  or  holy  San- 
hedrins,  that  at  that  period  held  a 
convocation    in   heaven    upon   the 
general  affairs  of  mankind  ',  "  For 
the  Lord,"  says  our  expositor,  p. 
6j, ''  said  to  his  Sanhedrin,  let  us  go 
down,   and    there   confound    their 
language  :  the  seventy  families  shall 
be  divided  by  lot ;  and  thus  every 
angel  became  a  guardian  angel  to 
that  family,  which  was  afterwards 
a  nation.     Abraham  fell  to  the  lot 
of  God,  as  it  is  written,  "  for  the 
Lord's  portion  is  his  people  -,  Jacob 
is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance."    We 
are  further  told,  p'.  85,  that  every- 
thing is  formed  for    the   sake   of 
Israel ;  not  only  all  other  nations, 
but   *'  that  for  their   sake  hravcn 
and  earth)    son,    moon   and  stars 
arc  created  5    and    if   there   15  re 
Israety  no  world.**     And   hence  it 
seem^,  ^'  Israel   is  called  the  sun, 
Rachel  is  called   the   moon;    the 
twelve  tribes  are  called  the  stars : 
2  A  ''and 
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"  and  if  ihe  falhers,"  continues  Mr. 
Cfooll,   "  are  stars,  of  course  the 
children  also  must  be  stars/'  p.  86. 
And  this  we  are  told  was  the  rea- 
son why  Moses  and  the  prophets 
were  enabled  to  exercise, a  st^ignory 
or  lordly  power  over  the  elements 
And  the  heavenly    bodies   at  their 
pleasure;    dividing  the   sea;  com- 
manding fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven  ;  charging  the  sua  that  he 
should  no  more  go  down,  and  the 
mooD  that  she  should  not  withdraw 
berself  j    despatching  an  order    to 
the  stars  to  fight  in  their  courses 
against  Sisera  ^  and  casting  down 
some  of  the  stars  to  the  ground  and 
stamping  uiH>n  them,  p.  86.    But 
the  visible  creation,  it  serms,  does 
not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  im- 
perial dominion  of  the  present  rag- 
ged race   of  Jews;    for  the  grent 
lords  of  Houndsditch^  and  its  vici- 
nity, we  are  further  told  have  colo- 
nies also  among  the  regions  of  spi- 
rits, and  colonies  obedient  to  their 
commands.     '*  But  still  more,"  ex- 
claimeth  otir  learned  rabbi,  with  a 
sense  of  con.<cious  dignity 5  "still 
more  niay  be  said  in  behalf  of  Israel, 
for  their  title  is  above  ihe  a?jgels  : 
though   the   angels  are  spirits,  yet 
they  are  not  called  the  sous  of  God  : 
but  to  Israel  it  is  said.  Ye  are  the 
children  of*  God.     Again,   we  do 
not  find  that  Israel  ministered  unto 
the  angels,  but  the  angels  minis- 
.tercd  unto  Israel."  p.  86. 

And  this  deponent  further  witness- 
eth,  that  as  the  world  is  divided  into 
seventTf  nations,  so  there  arc  allot- 
ted to  theworld  5ev«a/y  great  jubilees, 
*'from  the  time  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  until  the  coming;  of 
the  Messiah,  and  in  the  end  of  this 
number  will  commence  the  jubilee 
of  Israel."  Immediately  after  which 
passage  we  are  let  into  the  secret,  by 
a  calculation  of  extreme  nicety^  and 


conducted  with  mathematical  pfe« 
cision,  that  *'  the  jubilee  of  the  re- 
storation of  Israel  has  begun  already, 
these  twenty  years  back;  that  is, 
jrut  luken  the  revohaion  begtm  in 
France ;  at  that  very  time  the  se- 
venty jubilees  were  at  an  end.  There 
are  yet  tbirt>-8ix  years  to  the  end 
of  the  jubilee  of  Israel ;  and  bepob^ 

TUB     B^fD    OF    THBSE    THIRTY-SIX 

YEARS  Israel  WILL  be  restored, 
AMD  tub   Messiah    will   take 

POSSESSION  OF  HIS   EUPIRB.*'   p. 66. 

The  shortest  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  refuting  such  mystic,  and 
cabalistic  effusions  under  the  name 
of  arguments  subversive  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  is  to  let  them  speak 
fi^r    themselves:    they  require  no 
other  answer.     Mr.  Scott  howerer 
has  undertaVen  the  drudgery  of  re^ 
plying  to  them  imaitm,  and  in  this 
manner  may  be  said  ''  thrice  to  slay 
the  slain."  From  the  graver  parts  of 
Mr.  CroolKs  work  we  may  select  hb 
explanation  of  the  seventy  weeks  in 
Daniel,    which  he  seems  to    look 
u])on  as  the  most  powerful  hold  the 
Christian  church  has  upon  the  Old 
Testament  in  flavour  of  the  truth  of 
its  origin.     He  first  objects  to  the 
common    rendering    of   the    text 
''  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off,«jKi  tnt 
for  himself r    The  Hebrew  for  the 
last  section   is    "b   \lfi^   (ve-en^ib); 
and    this  our  opponent,  for  very 
obvious  purposes,   translates  **  and 
not  to  hira/'  instead  of  "  yet  not 
for  himself.**  that  is,  continues  he, 
"  he  shall  have  no  successor,"    He 
then   proceeds  to  tell  us  who  this 
Messiah  is  of  whom  it  is  thos  pre- 
tended lo  be  asserted  that  he  shaU 
have  no  successor ;  and  our  English 
readers  will  be  somewhat  surprised 
at  finding,  that,  on  the  interpreta- 
t!on  of  the  present  writer,  "  the 
Messiah  here  alluded  to,  instead  of 
being  our   Saviour,   is  Jgripfo:* 

••And 
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^•And  this  Mrssrah,"  says  Mr.Crooll, 
**  tliat  was  to  be  cut  off  was  king 
Agrippa;  and  so  it  happened*  that  in 
the  \sL8tvueel',  he  and  his  son  Monves 
were  slain  by  the  order  of  Titns." 

In  this  interpretation  of  the  text 
the  wriler  has  committed  so  many 
errors,  historical  and  critical^  that 
a  re^ndent  may  be  almost  excused 
from    pursuing    him   further.     He 
may  assert  critically  that  the  word 
Messiah   (Hteri^lly  one  anQinted)  i^ 
applied  sometimes    to  a    prophet, 
sometimes  to  a    high-  priest,    and 
sometimes  to  a  king.     But  he  ought 
to  have  known  criticnlly  that  it  is 
never  applied  under  cither  of  these 
characters,  Excepting  when  the  pro- 
phet,  priest,  or  king,   is  specially 
selected,  and  metaphorically  ^77;o/w/- 
cd  by  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
to  fulfil  some  divine  commission  in 
their  favour.     And    it    is    in  this 
sense,  and  in  this  'sense  only,  that 
.the  terra  Messiah  or  Anointed  is 
applied  to  Cyrus,  Is.  xlv.   i.  and 
consequently   Mr.  CrooU  ought  to 
Jiave     known    critically ^  .that   the 
term  could  not  be  applied  ip  Agrip- 
pa, to  whom  no  Jew  will  very  rea- 
dily admit  that  his  nation  owes  any 
obligation.     The  period  of  (he  se- 
venty w^eks  in  Daniel,  which  was 
10  take  place  between  *•  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  re- 
store and  rebuild  Jerusalem,**  until 
the    cutting    otf  of  Messiah  ^the 
priest,    Dan.  ix.  25,  26,  is  usually 
referred,  as  to  its  commencement, 
to  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  to  this 
effect  38  given  suc^cessively  to  Ezra 
and   to  Nehemiah :    for  the  small 
difference  of   time   between   that 
given  to.  the  one  and  to  the  other, 
is  acarcely  worth  settling.     But  this 
interpretation  will  by  no  means  suit 
the  "  cutting  off"  of  Mr.  CrooFs 
Messiah,      king     Agrippa  ^      and 
hence  he  prefers  to  date  the  com- 


mencement of  the  seventy  weektf 
from  the  destruction    of  the   first 
temple,  at  which  time  however  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  "  gbing  forth 
of  any  commandment  :**  and  hav- 
ing given  this  gratuitous  construc- 
tion, he  next  finds  that  the  terra  of 
the  seventy  weeks,  which  exactly 
applies  to  our  Saviour  u»x)n  the  ge« 
neral  understanding,  does  not^pply 
to  upon  his   ow7i  by 'a   period  o^ 
•'  about  thirty  seven  years:**   and' 
therefore,  adds  he,  with  great  tri- 
umph, '*  Jesus  could  not  be  the 
Messiah,  but  he  must  mean  some 
other  person.**     Let  the  predicted 
Messiah,  however,  mean  whom  it 
may,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  to  ap- 
pear before  the  destruction  of  the 
second   temple;  for,  says  the  pro-' 
phtt,  ''  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  law-giver  from 
between  his  feet,  till  Shiloh  come  :** 
yet  the  sceptre  has  departed,  and 
the  lawgiver  ceased  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  and   it  is*  in    vain 
therefore  to   look    for  Shiloh,    of 
another  Messiah,  any  longer.  But'we 
have  already  paid  too  much  attention 
to  this  pcrpkxed   and  self-contra- 
dictory attack,  for  which  we  must 
plead  its  publication  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  respectable  public  board* 
Those  who  wish  for  an  entire  refu- 
tation must  consult  Mr.  Scott's  re- 
ply, which  is  composed  with    an  • 
equal  decree  of  force  and  temper. 

*'  An  entire  new  version  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms :  in  which  ,an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  accommodate  them' 
to  the  worship  of  tlie  Christian 
churdi,  in  a  variety  of  measures 
now  in  general  use.  With  original* 
prefaces  and  notes  critical  and  ex- 
planatory. By  the  Rev.  William 
Goode,  M.  A.  rector  of  St.  Andrevi^, 
Wardrobe,  &c.**  2  vols.  8vo.  This 
work  escaped  out  notice  in  ^e 
course  of  last  year.  Its  object  it 
2  A  2  both 
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both  c;r]tical  and  metrical :  that  of 
giving   a    liberal  versicm    of    the 
psalms,   and   of  coDYe^iQ|;   it   in 
rhjoie-staQsas.    Sacb«  m  fact,  was 
the  doable  object  of  the  old  ver- 
a'ioa  of  Sternhc^d  and  Hopkins,  who 
vrote  between  the  two  translationa 
of  the  psalttr  and  of  the  bible.    Ib 
the  liberal  rendering  of  various  pas- 
sages these  earliest  rhymesters  were 
highly  soccessful ;  but  this  is  all  we 
can  tay  in  their  favour,  for  a  more 
•wretched  attempt   at  poetry  is  no 
where  to  be  found  in  English  lite- 
rature; and  yet,  so  differentlj  are 
ire  constituted  in  respect  of  taste^ 
that  there  have  not  been  wanting, 
even  in  our  own  day,  scholars  of 
high  reputation,  who  have  extolled 
the  genius  and  the  learning  of  these 
miserable  versifiers,  above  Uie  talents 
of  almost  all  other  translators  of  tho 
psalms,  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 
**'  It  is,  says  Dr.  Horsley,  an  origi- 
nal translation  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  earlier  by  many  years  than 
the  prose  translation  in  the  bible ; 
^Und  of  all  that  are  in  any  degree 
paraphrastic,  as  all  in  verse  in  some 
degree  must  be,  it  is  the  best  and 
most  exact  we  have,   to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  common  people. 
It  was  a  phange  much   for    the 
wor^e  when  the  pedantry  of  pre- 
tenders to  taste  in  literary  composi- 
tion thrust  out  this  excellent  trans- 
lation from  many  of  our  ohurches, 
to  make  room  for  what  still  goes  by 
the  na?ie  of  the  new  version,  that 
of  Tate  and  Brady,  which  in  many 
places  where  the  old  version  is  juat, 
accurate  and  dignified,  is  careless 
and  inadequate,  and  in  the  poverty 
and  littleness  of  its  style  contempti- 
ble."   X)r.   Horslcy    was  fond    of 
starling  new  oiiinions  upon  old  sub- 
jeotSi  and  he  has  here  marvelously 
liuccecded.    Such,  is  not  the  opinion 
pf  th£  present  writer^  nor  indeed  of 


one  man  m  ten  thoosaod.    There 
are  carelessB^sses  and.  prosaic  ren* 
derings  in  Tate  and    Brady,  bat 
there  are   also  occasional]/    great 
beauties  and  elegancies,  an  admira- 
ble glow  and  animation  of  style. 
The  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  palm 
in  their  version  is  a  noble  example 
of  taste  and  sublimity.    Theve  is  do 
version  that  can  stand  in  competi- 
tion with  it«  Perhaps,  however,  the 
new  version  does  not  in   geoerai 
sufficiently  adhere  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  and  particularly  to  its  pro- 
phetic  meaning,    where   soch    a 
meaning  can  be  fairly  traced  oar. 
And  it  is  upon  this  greond  that 
Mr.  Goode  builds  his  chief  hopes 
of  iucoess  in  the  version  be    has 
now  attempted.    His  great  cauun- 
pie  is  bishop  Home,  and  the  present 
work  may  therefore  be  defined  a 
dose    metrical   translation  of  the 
psalms  upon  the  spiritaaliung  sys- 
tem of  this  elegant  schdar  and  cri- 
tic.   In  describing  the   ^ffieiCDoe 
between  his  own  object  and  that  of 
Dr.  Watts,  whose  merit  he  fredy 
allows,  he  recals  to  our  xecoUectioa 
that  the  latter  in  his  own  langoage 
only  professed  to  give  <*  ao  imita- 
tion   of  the   Psalms  of  David  in 
New  Testament   langus^^**   and 
hence,  says  Mr.  Goode,  *'  it  most 
be' acknowledged  that  we  here  find 
more  frequently    beautiful    kpam 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  psalmi, 
than  a  regular  versw^  of  the  psalms 
themsdves."    In  pursuing  his  plan, 
the  merit  which  he  proposes  and 
aspires  to  is  of  no  very  high  cba* 
racier,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
awarding  it  to  him;  he  aims  at 
neither  great  poetical  genios,  nor 
originality  of  invention,  bat  only  a 
clear  discernment  oi  the  true  sense, 
*^  and  some  facility  in  Barmonizuig 
numbers."    In  a  few  cases  we  think 
the  author  has  pressed  a  simile  oc- 
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curring  in  the  original  a  little  top 
far  for  a  literal  version,  and  has 
introduced  ideas  not  exactly  war- 
ranted by  the  text.  The  fourth 
verse  of  the  first  psalm  will  afford 
us  an  example :  the  translator  thus, 
renders  it — 

With  full  supplies  to  bless  his  roou 

His  veKiurc  never  dies  ; 
Laden  .with  leaves  and  timety  fruitSy 

Be  rifensfar  tkt  skie$. 

Abstractedly  contemplated^ we  do 
not  object  to  the  fourth  line,  but  as 
a  translation  the  passage  is  some- 
what superfruGtified.    The  passage 
Ps.  Ixviii.  13,    "  though  ye   have 
lien  among  the  pots,"   is,    in  our 
opinion,    nearly  rightly   explained, 
though  not  very  admirably  sustained 
in  the  metrical  version  :  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  stanza,   however, 
containing  the  simile  of  the  dove 
with  silver  wings,  and  the  snow  on 
MountSalraon,  is  rendered  with  suf- 
ficient elegance.     Tlie  full  sense  of 
the  passage  has  not,  however,  been 
exactly  caught  by  any  of  the  trans- 
lators.    For  pots   We   would    read 
potsherds,  which  the  Hebrew  term 
Will  just  as  readily  admit  >  and  we 
have    then  a  lively  description   of 
a  .present  depth  of  national  abase- 
ment^   contrasted  with    a    future 
one    of    the    height  of    national 
honour.    Among  the  ancients,  and 
especially  the  orientals^  in  all  cases 
of    deep    aiBiction,    ahe    coarsest 
dress,     as    of   hair    or    sackcloth, 
was  worn^  and  the  vilest  and  most 
humiliating  situation,  as  a  dust  or 
cinder-heap  surrounded  with  /o^- 
sherds  and  other  household  reluse, 
was  made  choice  of  to  sit  in  ;   and 
such,  therefore,  was  the  situation  in 
which  the  friends  of  Job  are  stated 
to  have  found  him,  on  their  arrival 
at  bis  tent,  ch.  ii.  8.    The  passage 
i»  then  lis  follow? ; 


What  thoQf;!!  ye  have  lain  amcM^  tb6 

poisherSt : 
Behold  the  wings  off  the  siiveroclad  dove* 
And  her  feathers  irradiate  with  gold. 

"  What  though,  in  your  self* 
abasement,  ye  have  defiled  yourr 
selves  with  the  refuse  of  a  dust-  - 
heap }  ye  shall  hafve  leauiy  Jar 
asAts;  the  chaste  whiteness  of  tlie 
silver-clad  dove*s  wings  sliall  be 
yours,  the  brilliancy  of  her  gold- 
spasgled  feathers." 

"  Disseitation  on  the  Dragon;, 
Beast,  and  False  Prophet  of  th^ 
Apocalypse,  in  which  the  nun^e* 
666  is  satisfactorily  explained.  And 
also  a  full  illustration  of  DaBiel's 
Visionof  theRamand  the  He-Goat. 
By  J.  E.  Clarke."  8vo.  10s,  6d. 

"  The  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel  con- 
cerning Groguc, f'Go^^,  the  last  ser-. 
vant  of  the  Church,  his  invasion  of 
Bos,  his  disco nr)fitnre  and  Jhnal 
fall',  examined,  and  in  part  ilki*- 
trated."  By  Granville  Penn^  Esq. 
8vo.  6*. 

"  A  combined  View  of  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  Esdras,  and  St. 
John,  showing  that  all  the  pro- 
phetic writings  are  formed  on  one 
plan.  Accompanied  by  an  explana^ 
tory  chart,"  &c.  8vo.  1 2s. 

We  haye  connected  these  publi*- 
cations,  as  proceeding  from  a  com- 
mon  p>rinciple,  that  of  explaining 
what  after  all  appears  thus  far  to  be 
inexplicable  ;  and  perhaps  ever  will 
be  so,  in  spite  of  all  the  explana* 
tion,  Ulustra4ioa>  and  showing 

Of  men  who  deeply  think  or  broadly  guess, 

till  the  aecoroplishment  of  the  pro* 
phecies  referred  loshallbring  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  of  every  man,  by 
the  clear  and  palpable  tissue  of  the ' 
facts  themselves.  It  is  not  necessary 
iQ  enter  ii\^  the  strength  or  weak*. 

ness 
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ness  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
the  publications  before  us.     It  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  each 
brings  proof  of  extensive  reading, 
and  erudition,  and  of  a  m6re  than 
common  aptitude  to  adapt  the  mys- 
tic language  of  prophecy  to  passing 
events;  that  each  offers  a  system  of 
its  own,  and  that  these  systems  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other, 
and  consequently  wage  a  Sellum  ad 
vitertKcionem,  so  that  to  pursue  any 
one  of  them  any  further  would  be 
literally  '*  to  make  war  upon  the 
ghosts.**  Mr.  Clarke  exhausts  his 
strength  and  ingenuity  chiefly  upon 
the  subject  of  numbers,   which  he 
shews  by  a  vast  display  of  learning 
from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  (and 
be  might  have  gone  much  higher) 
to  the    fathers   of    the    Christian 
chutch,  were  very  generally  con- 
ne(^ted  with  a  mystical  interpreta- 
tion, and  having  cleared  the  way 
ibr  a  new  explanation  of  the  cele- 
brated aenigma  of  666,  by  proving 
that  it  has  never  hitherto  been  un- 
riddled by  papist,  protestant,  or  po- 
litician, by  those  who  have,  applied 
it  to    the  pope,    Luther,    Calvin, 
Ludovicus,  or  I?uooaparte,  he  of- 
fers  a    new  interpretation    in  the 
terms  'H'  Aarlvrj  fiatrtkBia,  "  the 
.  Latin  kingdom."  ''  It  has  been  prov- 
ed," says  he,  *'  that  theBeast;is  soma 
kingrom,  and  the  passage  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Revelation 
has  been  produced,  in    which  the 
very  term  Bao-^Ae/a,  or  kingdom,  is 
applied    to   the  dominion    of   the 
Beast,  the  kingdom  therefore  can  he 
no  other  than  *H  Aariyr)  ^octriksla, 
^'  the  Latin  kiDgdom."  The  follow- 
ing are  the  numerals  be  gives  us : 
H  8,  A  30,  a  1,  r  300,  ;  10,  y  50, 
Tj'S,  B  2,  a  I,  0-  200,    I  10,    X  30, 
£5,    «  10,    a    i:z666.      iSJow   the 
Latin  kingdom  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  Pagan  kingdom  j  fof  it  Was 


not  long  after  the  establisbmcnt  of 
Christianity  th^t  the  Latin  tongue 
ceased  to  be  the  vernacular  dialect. 
Unfortunately,  therefore,   ftir    this 
system,  it  seems  clearly  predicted 
that  the  millennium  was  to  com- 
mence upon  the  fall  of  the  Beast, 
or  as  it  is  here  called  the   Latin 
kingdom.     Every    one,    bowcver, 
knows    and    feels  sufficiently  that 
the  millennium  has  not  commeDoed 
yet}  and  henre  our  author  is  re- 
ducpd  to  a  shifV,  and  compelled  to 
consult  his  ingenuity,  which  sop- 
plies   him  with  the   extraordinary 
position,   that   the  Latin  kingdom 
here  referred  to  is  not  the  Latin 
kingdom   properly  so    called,    (in 
which  the  Latin  language  was  the 
vernacular  tongue,  and  the  estab- 
lished religion,  except  during  the 
decline  of  this  kingdom,  was  Pa- 
ganism,) but  the  kingdom  which 
may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  this, 
compounded  of  the  above  decline, 
its  dissolution  into  minor  kingdonr»s, 
characterised  by  the  use  of  various 
mixt    and  barbarous    dialects,    in 
which  Christianity  succeeded  to  Pa- 
ganism,   and    the   Latin  language 
was    still   retained   in  the  church 
service,  and  public  documents  and 
decrees.     This  kingdom  our  author 
represents  as  still  continuing';  it  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  Beast  or  of  Pa- 
pacy;   and    the    millennium  vill 
commence  on  its  downfall. 

There  is,  however,  another  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
sucoess  'y  and  that  is,  that  both  the 
other  learned  writers  whose  works 
we  have  connected  with  his,  arc 
perfectly  sure  that  the  Beast  in  the 
Revelation  does  not  import  a  king- 
dom, but  a  leader  or  commander; 
and  this  leader  or  commander  not  a 
Latin  biit  a  Corsican  -,  that,  in 
slK>rf,  it  is  t)0  other,  and  can  b^  no 
Othei;  than  Buonsfparte.  Mr.  Pfeno 
conceives 
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cooeeivf  s  this  extraordinary  charac- 
ter to  figure  away  in  various  parts 
of  seripture,  an4  under  various  ti- 
tles and    designations  -,    he  is   the 
Beast,  the  great  conqueror,  the  roan 
of  sin,  the  atiticbrist  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, and  the  Gog  or  king  of 
Magog  of   Ezekiel;    in    proof  of 
^hich  last    assertion,    he    gravely 
proceeds  to  show  that  Grog,  or  as 
he  spells  it,  and  will  have  it  that  it 
ought  to  be  spelt,  Gague,  is  a  ge- 
nuine French  naroe^  and  that  some 
ten  or  twelve  centuries  ago  there 
was  a  Monsieur  Gogue,  Gogon,  or 
Gog,  who  was  a  roan  of  some  ce- 
lebrity in  France,  and  had  a  com- 
plimentary poem  addressed  to  him 
fad  if  sum  GogonemJ  by  Fortonatus, 
Bishop  of  Boi tiers.  From  all  which, 
and  various  other  arguments  of  equal 
weight,  it  clearly  follows  that  the 
Corsican  Buonaparte  is  typified  in 
the  Hebrew  text  of  EzQ^iel,  under 
the  French  name  Gog,  or    rather 
Qogue,    All  which  being  establish- 
ed, B^d  many  an  impregnable  im- 
pediment bravely    surmounted  in 
the  course    of  the   establishment, 
Mr.  Penn  next  proceeds  to  prove, 
with   equal  satisfaction,    who    are 
primarily  intended  by  the  Jerusa- 
lem or  "  Israel  of  Gtxl,"  who  are 
to  triumph  over  the  mighty  Gog, 
the  Beast,  Antichrist,  or  man  of  sin, 
and  shows  us  in  like  manner  from 
tlSe  Hebrew  of  £;Zekiel,  that  these 
are  and  can  be  no  other  than  the 
wild  and  barbarous  hordes  of  Hussia*, 
Moscovy,    and   Siberia;    the  Cos- 
sacks, Calmucks,  Tcherkessians  of 
the  border  of  the  Caucasus,  or  (he 
banks  of  the  Tobolsu  -,  for  Tobolsk, 
aayahe,  is  the  Tubul,  or  Thobel, 
and  Russ  or  Russia,  the  Ros  or  Rosh 
(m>m)   of   the  Hebrew  scriptures. 
And  hence  we  have  an  undeniable 
proof  that  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte 
t>y  the  Russians  wa^  distinctly  f()re- 


told  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  since  the 
Russians,  who  have  for  many  centu- 
ries shared  the  common  character  of 
Christians,  have  of  late  laid  peculiar 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  "  Israel  of 
God."  •'  The  land  of  Russia,  says 
Mr.  Penn,  acquired  this  favoured 
and /r<»^i^/e^/ character  in  common 
with  other  Christian  nations,  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  at 
whid:h  time  it  was  first  converted 
to  the  Chri«;tian  faith.  Its  title  to 
this  /tigh  distinction  may  appear  in 
the  address  of  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Moscow,  published  upon  the  first 
entrance  of  the  invader."  p.  118. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  the 
learning  and  logic  (aiid  there  is  no 
lack  of  either)  which  are  displayed 
in  support  of  this  ingenious  opinion, 
still  wc  find  a  difficulty  in  yielding 
to  it,  since  we  are  -somewhat  posi- 
tively assured  by  Mr.  Frere,  the 
third  of  the  distinguished  writers, 
whose  works  we  are  noticing  con- 
jointly, that  the  real  ''  Israelitish 
nation*'  of  the  ancient  prophets,  or' 
the  *•  Saiftts''  of  St.  John  in  the 
Revelation,  are  not  the  different  and 
barbarous  tribes  of  Russia,  but  eX' 
clusively  "  the  Protestant  British 
nation  ;"  while  the  Sea  of  Glass  in  ^ 
the  Apocalypse  is  a  direct  picture  of 
the  tranquil  state  which  this  nation 
has  possessed  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  *'  not  liable  to  be  agitated  by 
the  sfJirit  of  violence  and  discord." 
So  again,  in  his  list  of  explanations, 
*'  the  Israelitish  nation,  which  alone 
was  chosen  from  all  other  nations 
to  the  knowledge  of  God,  during 
the  times  of  the  three  first  great 
empires,  is  made  to  represent  that 
favoured  Protestant  nation,  which 
has  alone  in  these  latter  days  been 
so  selected,  ^nd  chosen  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  his  name  from  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  divided  Roman 
empire/  The  eyes  of  Mr.  Frere, 
however. 
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however,  are  keen  epough  to  dis- 
cern both  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
and    in    the  apocryphal    (perhaps 
fabulous)   book  of  Esdras,   much 
xfiore  than  this;   for  he  traces  in 
these  books  the  chief  features  of  the 
history  of  '*  the  emperer  Napoleon/' 
as  he  is  courteously  called,  of  the 
Abb6  Sieycsy  General  Beaulieu,  Ge« 
neral  Wuimser,  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
old  Ghez2ar  Pacha,  the  repulse  of 
the  French  army  at  St.  John  d'Acre, 
und  the  whole  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile :  the  last^  as  he  tells  qs>  being 
perspicuously  prefigured  in  the  two 
lollowing  verses  :  "  At  the  time  ap- 
poiuted  he  shall  return,  and  come 
toward  the  south,  but  it  shall  iiot 
be  as  the  former  (as  when  he  beat 
the  Auslri.iDs  under  General  Beap- 
iieu),  or  as  the  latter  (when  for  a 
second  time  he  conquered  Italy); 
i{)x  the  ships  of  Chittim  (England) 
shall  come  against  him,    therefore 
he  shall  be  grieved  and  return,  and 
have  indignation  against  the  Hoiy 
Covenant**  From  national,  and  per- 
haps  from  personal  regard,  we  feel 
rather  inclined  to  adhere  to  thi« 
than  to  either  of  the  preceding  in- 
terpretations ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  io 
favour  of  Mr.   Frese,    that  before 
Baonaparte*s  first  submission,    he 
predicted  not  only  that  his  perspn 
would  be  spared,  but  that  he  would 
reascend  from  his  humiliation.  Thut 
far  he  predicted  aright]    but    the 
termination  of  the  second  contest 
hai  completely  falsified  all  the  rest, 
and  proved  that   this    hypothesis, 
however  desirable  to  our  feelings, 
is  as  hapless  as  all  that  have  gone 
before  it  3  for  on  his  restoration  to 
power,  Mr.  frere  foretells,   from 
Ute  sciiptures,  that   be  would  be- 
come emperor  of  Rome,  overt hrpw 
the  Ottoman  empire,  triumph  over 
Judaea,  Egypt,  and  a  great  part  of 
Miicz,    ffud    Tctun^  rapidlj   and 


greatly  enraged,  to  oppose  tlie 
united  powers  of  Russia  and  Persia  -, 
and  that  hnallv  in  the  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon, which  woqkl  shortly  af- 
terwards ensue,  his  imnnense  army 
would  been t  to  pieces,  with  a  slaugh- 
ter far  mpre  cruel  aud  extensive  than 
that  of  his  retreat  from  Moaoov, 
and  himself  and  all  his  family  pe- 
rish in  the  general  ruins.  The 
ground  is  still  open  therefore  for 
other  adventurous  scholars  to  try 
their  strength. 

We  pass  00  to  a  work  of  more 
importance.     '^  Rcliquiv    Sacraei 
sive  autorum  fere  jam  perditormn 
secundi  tertiique  secuU  fragmeota 
quae  supersunt.    Ad  codices  MSS. 
recensuit,  notisque  iilustravit  Mar- 
tinus  Josephus  Routh,  S.  T.  P.  &c. 
Sacred  Relics;    or  the  Remaining 
Fragments  of  tbe  writers  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  century,  now  nearly 
lost]    compared    with    the  MSS. 
codipes,  and  illustrated  with  notes. 
By  Professor  Martin  Joseph  Rootb, 
Master  of  St.  Magdalen's  College, 
Oxford.    Vol.   I.  and    II."     Tbix 
work,  when  completed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  more  volumes,  will 
prove  a  valuable  augmentation  to 
pur  atock  of  ecclesiastical  know« 
ledge.   The  learned  compiler  seems 
tp  have  taken  his  first  bint  from 
Grebe's   Sptetiegiumf   but    he    has 
greatly  improved  upon  his  proto- 
type.    It  IS  intended  to  furnish  os 
with  a  complete  collection  of  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  fttliers 
who  flourished  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,   and  whose  works 
have  perished  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  extracts  preserved  in  the 
wpr^s  of  succeeding  writers ;  and 
we  sbali  hence  be  put  into  posse»» 
Slop,  as  far  as, we  now  can  be,  in  a 
bird's  eye  view,  of  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  those  who  were 
personally    ^cqoakited    with    and 
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t«ogbt  by  the  apostles  and  evan- 
geKals,  or  who  received  informa- 
tion from  those. who  were  thus  in- 
strocled,  as  to  the  doctrines  which 
have  so  long  divided  the  Christian 
Church.  The  undertaking  is  wor- 
thy of  the  University  from  who.c 
press  It  has  issued,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment, piety  and  classical  talents  of 
the  learned  professor,  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  who  has  devoted  to  it 
the  leisure  hours  of  five-and-twenty 
years.    We  wish  it  every  success. 

«*  Succisiva  opersc  :  or  selections 
from  antient  writers,  sacred  and 
profane :  with  translations  and 
Botes.  By  the  reverend  H-  Meen, 
B.  D."  8vo.  55.  Mr.  Meen  has  hi- 
therto been  chiefly  known  to  the 
literary  world,  by  "remarks  on 
the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron."  In 
the  volume  before  us,  he  blends 
tacred  with  prophane  criticism  j 
and  hia  observations  on  various 
texts,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Test^ment^  are  worthy  of  consulta* 
tion,  though  we  can  by  no  meant 
say  of  implicit  adoption.  In  his 
remark  on  St.  Mark,  chap.  ix.  49, 
be  seems  to  be  right  in  his  render- 
ing of  the  first  period,  but  wrong 
in  tbaf  of  the  second. 

*'  An  c«9ay  on  the  character  and 
practical  writings  of  St.  Paul:  bv 
Hannah  More,**  2  vols.  8vo.  This 
work  is  limited  to  what  it  professes  in 
the  title.  It  does  not  treat  otherwise 
than  incidentally  upon  the  history  of 
the  apostle,  and  has  little  concerui 
therefore,  with  the  book  of  the 
Acts;  bqt  confines  itself  exclu- 
siveljr  to  his  character  and  practical 
writings;  and  it  has,  hence^  no 
interference  whatever  with  the 
Hora  Paulifne  of  Dr.  Paley.  It  is 
divided  into  the  following  cbapten. 
1.  Introductory  remarks  on  the 
morality  of  paganism,  shewing  the 
necessity  of  the  Christian  reyela*> 


tion.    II.  On  the  historical  writers 
of  the  New  Testament:.    III.  On 
the  epistolary  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,    particularly  St.    Paul. 
IV.    St.  Paul's   faith,    a    practical 
principle.     V.  Morality  of  St.  Paul.' 
VI.    His    disinterestedness.      VJI. 
His  prudence  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  Jews.    VIII.  His  judgment  in 
his  intercourse   with   the    Pagans. 
IX.  On  the  general  principle  of  St. 
Paul's  writings.     X.  On  his  style 
and  genius.     XI.  His  tenderness  of 
heart.     XII.  His  heavenly  minded** 
ness.    XIII.  General  view  of  the 
qualities  of   St.  Paul.    *XIV.  St, 
Paul  on  the  love  of  money.    XV. 
On   the  genius  of  Christianity  as 
seen  in  St.  Paul.  XVI.  His  respect 
for  constituted  authorities.    XVII, 
His  attention  to  inferior  concerns. 
XVIII.  St.  Paul  on  the  resurrec* 
tion.     XIX.    St.  Paul  on  prayer, 
thanksgivings    and    religious    joy. 
XX.  St.  Paul  an  example  to  fami- 
liar life.     XXI.   On  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  present  period, 
for  the  attainnpent  of  knowledge, 
religion    and    happiness.      XXIL 
Cursory  enquiry  into  some  of  the 
causes  which   impede  general  im- 
provement.    We    have    here    the 
same  rich  and  glowing  jfancy,  the 
same  elegance  of  diction,  the  same 
originality  of  remark,  that  characr 
teri^e    the    other  writings  of  this 
celebrated    and    valuable    author  | 
and  we  have  also  the  same  plenty 
tudc  of  description,  and  recurrence 
of  antithesis,  both  which  last  we 
oould  frequently  spare,  as  'the  ide^i 
on  which  it  is   exercised  is  occa* 
sionally  worn  out  by  the  raultlforn^ 
changes  that  are  rung  upon  it.    .We 
are    not   surprised,    however,  that 
this    work    should     already,  have 
reached  a  third  edition;  for  it  i^ 
entitled  to  its  success. 
|n  noticing  *  the  icrnaon?  of  the 
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year,  we  sbaU  commence  with  those 
of  the  BamptoD  Lecture.  **  An 
Inqaliy  into  the  General  principles 
of  Scripture  Interpretation,  in  eight 
termons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
▼eretty  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1814, 
at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  rev. 
John  Bamptoo,  D.  D.  canon  of 
Salisbury.  By  William  Van  Mil- 
dert,  D.  D*  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity," &c.  Bvo.  The  learned 
lecturer  makes  a  very  correct  dis- 
tinction between  Scripture-criti- 
cism, and  Scripture  interpretation  \ 
and  in  the  labours  before  usu  adheres 
almost  exclusively  to  the  second 
subjfc^  His  chief  inquiries  (for 
we  can  only  advert  to  the  more 
prominent)  are  directed,  i .  To  the 
nature  of  .the  guidance  which  should 
regulate  us  in  our  interpretation: 
whether  we  should  betake  ourselves 
to  *'  the  person  of  some  visible 
head  of  the  Church,  from  whom 
there  shall  be  no  appeal  ;*'  as  con- 
tended for  by  the  Papists ;  whether, 
AS  contended  for  by  various  sects, 
*'  every  doctrine  of  holy  writ  must 
bend  to  the  decision  of  human 
reason,  as  the  supreme  judge  in 
matters  of  faith  3'*  or  whether,  with 
a  multifarious  order  of  expositors, 
we  should  allow  supreme  sway  to 
a  supposed  inward  light,  or  imme- 
diate communication  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  supplementary  to  Scripture, 
and  infallible,  as  well  as  irresistible 
in  its  operations.**  In  opposition  to 
all  these,  he  defends  witli  great 
forced  and  acumen  the  ground  of 
.interpretation  assumed  by  our  es- 
tablished Church  ;  and  acutely  exa- 
mines into  the  degree  of  deference 
which  is  due  to  the  primitive  fa- 
thers. 2.  He  examines  into  what 
may  be  supposed  to  constitute  such 
**  a  judicious  distribution  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  matter  of  holy 
writ,"  as  may  enable  the  reader  to 


judge  of  the  respective  poipooet  of 
its  component  parts,  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  general  design.  3. 
He  afterwards  points  his  attentioa 
to  the  figurative  and  mystical  ia- 
terpretation  of  Scripture ;  and  al- 
lows a  ^r  more  liberal  nse  of  this 
delicate  departnoent  of  expositioDy 
than  is  conceded  by  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Prefessor  of  the  Sister  Uni- 
versity. Upon  the  whole,  the 
credit  of  the  Hampton  Lectme* 
ship  has  by  no  means  suffer* 
ed  in  the  bands  of  Dr.  Van  Mil- 
dert :  the  points  to  which  he  has 
directed  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents, if  not  new,  are  important ; 
and  if  his  studies  be- not  animated 
with  the  warm  eloquence  of  a 
White,  or  invigorated  with  the 
logical  strength  of  a  Laurence,  tbey 
still  discover  a  clear  bead,  and  an 
honest  heart,  and  a  oonsdentious 
desire  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
elevated  post  to  which  he  has  been 
so  judiciously  called. 

"  Sermons,  chiefly  00  particnlar 
occasions,  by  Archibald  Allison, 
L.  L.  B.  Prebendary  of  Sarom,  &c. 
and  senior  minister  of  the  Episco- 
pal Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh/* 
8vo.  125.  We  have  hitherto  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Allison  as  a 
writer  of  genuine  taste,  classical 
imagery,  sentimental  description, 
and  correct  style :  and  we  recog- 
nize him  in  the  same,  character 
still:  his  sermons  are  beautiful 
,  moral  pictures  on  the  perfections 
of  the  Deity ;  the  impressive  variety 
of  the  seasons;  the  vjciasitude  of 
human  pursuits  ^  the  wisdom  and 
omnipotence  of  Providence;  the 
ultimate  victory  of  religion,  virtue, 
and  mortal  order,  and  the  tre- 
mendous downfall  of  goiltj  bow- 
ever  high,  triumphant,  audadoos 
and  uncontrolled  ;  and  into  these 
beautiful  pict^UTS;*  we  have,  not  oo- 
fieqoeotly. 
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firquently^  enwoven  a  few  elegant 
sketches  of  the  practical  duties 
which  should  result  from  such  con- 
sideratioDS.  But  here  we  end^  or 
nearly  so.  We  have  lilt)©  or  no- 
thiDg  that  peculiarly  characterises 
Christianity :  its  distinctive  doc- 
trines are  sparingly  introduced,  and 
when  introduced  lightly  touched 
upon^  and  rapidly  closed,  as  though 
the  preacher  were  afraid  of  being 
chargeable  with  having  unpoUtely 
or  inharnx>niously  blended  his  com* 
positions  with  subjects  which  do 
not  naturally  belong  to  them. 

"  Discourses  on  subjects  chiefly 
practical,  fiy  David  Paterson,  mi- 
nister of  the  associate  congregation 
in  Alnwick/*  i2mo.  If  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  perpetuaHy  remind 
138  .of  the  elegant  "  Essays  on 
Taste,"  the  present  still  more  forci- 
bly carries  us  back  to  the  Scot- 
tish school  of  common  sense,  the 
metaphysical  dogmas  to  which  it 
has  given  rise,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  as  developed 
in  the  writings  of  its  founders  and 
chief  professors.  In  this  school 
Air.  Paterson  professes  himself  to 
have  been  initiated:  yet  his  philo- 
sophical theology  is  by  no  means 
communicated  in  very  philasophical 
or  very  classical  language.  It  is 
loose  and  gadding,  unpruned  and 
luxurioas-^a  sort  of  random  or 
rampant  poetry  without  numbers, 
full  of  wild  flowers  that  are  glaring 
\vith6ut  elegance,  and  which  taste 
would  pi ncic  up  rather  than  culti- 
vate. Here  also  we  have  to  re- 
niark^  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
that  the  course  of  argument  is  little 
embued  with  the  peci^uliar  diarac-^ 
ters  of  r^vealed  relitrion  j  and  that 
it  is  nearly  as  applicatory  to  the 
Meridian  of  Pftgan  Rome  as  of 
Christianized  Britain. 
^  "  A'  charge    delivered    to   the 


clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Loodon, 
at  the  primary  visitation  of  that 
diocese  in  the  year  1814.  By  Wil- 
liam Lord  Bishop  of  London.'*  We 
have  here  a  correct  specimen  of  the 
proper  materials  for  a  sermon  in 
subject-matter,  style  and  spirit: 
great  earnestness  for  the  pm'ity  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
chaste  imagery,  exact  argument^ 
elegant  language ;  and.  a  glow  of 
unfeigned  charity  for  real  Chris- 
tians of  all  persuasions,  intermixed 
with  animated  exhortations  to  hold 
fast  the  truth  as  those  to  whom  the 
charge  was  addressed,  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  stand  pledged  to 
support,  it.  The  right  reverend 
and  learned  prelate  is  duly  sensible 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  esta- 
blished church  is  at  the  preseut  hour 
exposed  >  but  we  clo  not  think  he 
takes  the  most  probable  means  of 
averting  it.  There  is  we  admit  at 
this  moment,  a  stream  flowing 
through  the  country,  with  a  broad 
and  rapid  current  that  threateoa  to 
cariy  every  thing  before  it.  It  is  in 
vain  to  resist  it  or  dam  it  up  :  the 
only  mode  of  security  is  to  take  it 
(for  it  may  yet  be  taken)  into  our 
own  control;  to  direct  its  course, 
delve  for  it  proper  channels,  and  con« 
vert  the  overwhelming  flood  into 
diverging  streams  of  general  utility 
and  fructification. 

**  A  sermon  preached  in  the 
parish  church  of  Lancaster,  on 
Thursday  August^asth,  A.  D.  1814, 
at  the  primary  visitation  of  the 
right  reverend  Greorgc  H*-nry,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  published  at 
the  request  of  his  Lordship  and 
the  clergy^  By  Thomas  Dunham 
Whitakcr,  LL.  D.  F.  S  A.,"  &c. 
This  is  another  disanirse,  which 
adds  high  credit  to  the  pulpit  of  our 
national  church  The  author  c  .ly, 
clearly,  add  arguments' ively  enters 
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lOto,  and  aniens  tlie  meaning  tmd 
tendency  of  the  genuine  doctrines 
o#  Calvinism .;  from  the  text^  **  Sirs, 
ye  aie  brethren  :  why  do  ye  wrong 
coe  to  another?**    The  spirit  and 
proper  charity  of  which  we  have 
•eldom    seen  more  practically  in- 
culcated than  in  this  eicellent  ad- 
dress.   After  adverting  to  varioas 
dispoled  creeds,  and  controverted 
dogmas  of  different*  churches,  the 
pieacherprocicds  as  follows  :  "  The 
gospel  d  Christ   happily  depends 
neither  on  the  (me  nor  the  other ; 
it  stands  aloof  from  all    artificial 
systems,  independent   and  alone : 
fbr  without  entering  upon  these 
cootroiverted  points^  it  is  possible 
to  preach    the   great  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by  fmth  in  his  blood,  to  warn  the 
sinner  to  Ree  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  to  bui}d  up  God*s  people  . 
.  in    their   holy  faith,  without  one 
word  of  election  or  reprobation,  or 
irresistible  grace.    And  let  me  add, 
that  if  such  fort>earance  be  possible^ 
it  is  also  prudent,  for  though  we 
may  ourselves  be  able  (though  it 
be  not  ver}'  probable)  to  state  these 
doctrines  with  all  the  clearness  of 
•  Calvin,  or  to  confute  them  with  all 
the  calmness  and  temper  of  Lim- 
bcrch,  we  shall  assuredly  be  able 
to  infuse  a  yeiy  small  portion  of 
fhose  qualities   into  our   hearers  : 
whereas  wo  shall  indubitably  raise 
m  our  congrsgation  a^  spirit,  which 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  exercise  : 
^  spirit  of  strife  and  confusion,  of 
unskilful  disputation  and  pharisai- 
.  pal  pride ;    in  the  rear  of  which 
we  may  perchance  descry,  as  as- 
pending  from  the  lowest '  abyss  of 
hell,  **  the  demon   of  assurance," 
the  fruits  of  which  upon  earth  are 
most  surely  to   be  found   in  the 
jrec<^d8  of  piu  coarts  of  justice^  in 


the  cells  of  the  condemned,  and  at 
our  j^aces  of  execution.'* 

''  Chrbt  the  light  of  the  woiid. 
A  sermon  preached  in  the  Gadie 
diapel,  Hatton  Garden,  before  tbe 
corresponding  Board  of  the  Sodetj 
in  Scotland,  for  propagating  Cbris- 
tian  knowledge  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands.  By  the  reverend  Da- 
niel Dewan,  of  the  College  Church 
of  Aberdeen.**  Hlgfaly  called  for, 
bf  what  we  are  sony  to  Rnd  is 
the  neglected  state  of  Cbristianitjr^ 
in  the  districts  to  which  the  sermoD 
refers  j  where,  over  extensive^tracts, 
there  is  often  not  a  single  school 
for  education,  not  a  church,  nor  m 
pastor  j  and  where,  in  other  tracts, 
where  pastors  exist,  the  range  of 
parochial  duty  extends  sixty  nciiles 
in  length,  and  parochial  visits  nei- 
ther are,  nor  can  be  more  than  two 
or  three  in  a  year.  This  sermon 
is  also  a  good  specimen  of  pulpit 
oratory. 

Of  the  other  single  sermona  that 
have  reached  us  for  the  current 
year,  we  hare  been  chiefly  pleased 
with  Mr.  Wilson's,  preached  at  St, 
Bride's,  "  before  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  Africa  and  the 
East ;"  Mr.  Dealtry's,  preached  at 
St.  Ann's,  Sobo,  before  the  London 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews:  and  ap^ong  the 
Dissenters,  with  Dr.  P.  Smithes  on 
'*  the  reasons  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
ligion,'* delivered  at  a  monthly  as* 
sociation  of  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers  j  Mr.  W.  Hull's,  on  "  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,'*  preached 
at  Beccles,  to  the  members  of  the 
Norfolk  and  S^oik  Associations: 
and  Mr.  Jay's,  "  on  the  import- 
ance of  an  Evangelical  Ministry,* 
pfeached  at  Salisbury,  on  the  settle- 
ment, as  pastor,  of  the  reverend  A. 
Te^maQ,    We  inajr  also  mention  in 
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terms  of  the  highest  comtnenda* 
Hon,  the  Bishop  of  London's  ser- 
mon^ preached  at  Whitehall^  in 
/depositing  the  colours  taken  at  the 
glorious  battle  of  Waterloo:  and 
lament  that  we  have  not  space  for 
giving  extracts  from  it. 

Among  the  chief  controversies 
of  the  day,  we  regret  to  notice  that 
founded  on  an  idea^  that  "  the 
National  Chorcb  is  in  danger/* 
We  canbot  at  preaeott  enter  into 
the  question.  The  chief  publica-. 
dons  on  both  ndes  are  Mr.  Nor- 


fihd  '*  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
tendency  and  proceedings  of  the 
Bible  Society  j'*  Mr.  Dealtry's  '*  Re- 
view of  Mr.  Norris*s  Attack  :*• 
"  Letter  to  the  right  reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  his 
recent  charge  to  his  Clergy  :"  by 
a  clerical  member  oT  the  Bible 
Society  r  and  ^  the  Church  ia 
danger,  &c. ,  with  the  probable 
means  of  avertiog  tha^danger,  in  a 
letter  to  the  right  honourable  Lord 
Liverpool.  By  the  reverend  Riobard 
Yates,  B.D.  and  F.R.S." 
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CHAPTER    II. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 


Comprising  ths  Transactions  of  Sbcieties  for  Natural  Knowledge,  Geo- 
hgy*  ^Uneralogy,  Botany  and  Agricultitre  ^  Chemistry ,  Medicine, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Metaphysics,  Mat/iematics, 


WE  shall  commence  the  pre- 
sent chapter  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Iloyal  Society  j** 
which  we  have  hitherto  transferred 
to  chapter  IV.  in  order  to  connect 
the  work  with  other  journals  of 
learned  societies  upon  different  sub- 
jects; but  which,  as  its  general 
scope  is  limited  to  physical  and 
mathematical  studies,  seems  rather 
to  demand  a  place  in  the  chapter 
J  before  us.  Hitherto,  however,  we 
have  only  received  the  6rst  part  of 
the  annual  volume.  It  comprizes 
nine  articles,  as  follows : 

I.  *'  Additional  observations  on 
the  optical  properties  and  structure 
of  heated    glass,    and  unannealed 

f lass-drops.  By  David  Brewiter, 
Ji.D.  F.R.S.  Edin.  &c.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  &c.  &c." 
II.  *<  Experiments  on  the  depolar- 
ization of  light  as  exhibited  by 
various  mineral,  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies,  with  a  reference  of 
the  phenomena  to  the  general 
principles  of  polarization.'*  By  the 
aame.  V.  "  On  the  effects  of 
simple  pressure  in  producing  that 
species  of  crystallization,  which 
fprms  two  oppositely  polaiised 
images,  and  exhibits  the  comple- 


mentary colours  by  polarized  light." 
By  the  same.     IX.  "  On   the  laws 
which  regulate  the  polarization  of 
light  by  reflection  from  transparent 
bodies."      By   the    same.     It  will 
hence  be  seen,  that  the  Royal  So- 
ciety is  eminently  indebted  to  this 
zealous    philosopher    and     indefa- 
tigable  writer.       Though    not   a 
fellow  of  the  establishment,  he  bx 
contributed  nearly  half  the  articles 
in  the  part  before  us,  and  more  than 
half  its  matter.     Possibly  this  may 
be  a  subject  of  surprize  to  some  of 
our  readers,  and  of  regret  to  othen  -, 
but  the  topic  pursued  h  new  and 
interesting;  much  additional    light 
is  thrown  upon  it  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  now  that  the  world  has 
lost  M.  Mains,  it  seems  entirely, 
and,  in  some  degree,  unaccountably 
left  to  Dr.  Brewster,  as  the  sole 
gleaner   in  the   wide    field  before 
him.    Amongst  the  most  singular 
results  of  the  first  paper  may  be 
mentioned,    the    production    of  a 
new  species  of  crystallization  by  the 
agency  of  heat  alone.  When  light  is 
transmitted  perpendicularly  throogh 
a  plate  of  glass,  the  glass  exercises 
no  more  action  upon  it  than  if  it 
were  a  mass  of  water.     When  the 
glass,  however,  is  heated,  the  par- 
ticles not  only  expand,  bat  assume 
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a  new  arfnngement^  till  at  a  certain 
temperature  the  crystallization  is 
complete.  As  the  temperature  di- 
minishes the  particles  approach  each 
other,  and  graduaUy  recover  their 
Ibrnier  arrangement.  The  crystal- 
jization  which  is  thus  produced  in 
drops  of  melted  glass,  is  rendered 
permanent  by  a  sudden  immersion 
of  the  drops  in  water,  which  arrests 
the  particles  in  that  particular  po- 
sition that  constitutes  the  crystal- 
line state  of  the  body.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  particles  of  glass, 
when  separated  to  a  distance  by 
the  expansive  energy  of  heat,  as- 
sume a  cr)'staUine  arrangement; 
and,  unless  they  are  filLed  in  this 
state,  by  a  sudden  diminution  of 
temperature,  the  crystallization  is 
gradually  destroyed  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  particles  which  takes 
place  during  the  operation  of  slow 
cooling.  The  experiments  on  the 
depolarization  of  light  in  art.  III. 
are  very  numerous,  and  extend  to 
upwards  of  a  hundred  animal,  ve- 
getable,, and  mineral  substances ; 
from  all  which  Dr.  Brewster  thinks 
himself  warranted  in  laying  down 
a  theory  of  depolarization,  which 
he  explains  under  seven  beadsi  such 
being  the  number  of  modes  in 
which  he  has  discovered  that  light 
may  be  drpolarized  by  bodies.  This 
theory,  however,  requires  still  fur- 
ther examination  and  support.  Ar- 
ticle V.  exhibits  the  eftVcts  of 
simple  pressure  upon  soft  animal 
substances,  as  isinglass,  jelly,  bees- 
wax, which  vary  considerably  ac- 
cording to  the  substance  employed. 
The  last  is  a  very  long,  and  very 
elaborate  paper,  in  which  the  au- 
thor endeavours  to  point  out  tlie 
anomalies  which  occur  in  this  new 
branch  of  science,  and  to  determine 
the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  depolarization  of  light*      We 


trust  we  shall  soon  find  some  other 
philosophers  cooperating  with  him 
in  this  brilliant  career.  M.  Biot 
seems  to  have  caught  the  mantle 
of  M.  Malus,  in  the  French  Royal 
Institute }  but  we  have  thus  ^r  no 
name  announced  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

II.  "  Description  of  a  new  in- 
strum^t  for  performing  mechani* 
cally  the  involution  and  evolution 
of  plumbers.  By  P.  Roget,  M.  D." 
We  cannot  abridge  this  paper,  nor 
explain  it  M'iihout  .a  copy  of  the 
accompanying  plates.  IV.  "Ott 
an  ebbing  and  flowing  stream  dis- 
covered by  boring  in  the  harbour  of 
Bridlington.  ByJohnStorer.  M.D." 
'  VI /  '^  Experiments  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  principle  on 
which  the  action  of  the  heart  de- 
pf^nds,  and  the  relation  whidi  sub- 
sists between  that  organ,  and  the 
nervous  system;  By  A.  P.  W. 
Philip,  phynician  in  Worcester." 
Both  these  have  been  copied  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  in  the  preceding  di- 
vision oi Selections*^  to  which,  there- 
fore, we  refer  the  reader.  VII. 
"  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  io- 
fiuence  of  the  spinal  marrow  on 
the  action  of  the  heart  in  fishea.** 
These  experiments  have  a  close 
connection  with  those  of  Dr.  Philip : 
they  rather  controvert  than  support 
the  doctrine  of  M.  Gallois,  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  dependant 
u{K)n  the  spinal  marrow  5  but  they 
show  that  the  muscles  of  various 
kinds  of  fishes,  and  particularly  of 
the  carp,  are  capable  of  being 
thrown  into  powerful  action,  many 
hours  (at  lea:>t  four)  after  the  brain 
and  heart  are  removed  ;  in  one  in- 
stance the  fish,  supposed  to  have 
been  dead,  upon  being  put  into  hot 
water  four  hours  after  decapitation; 
and  the  los»  of  its  he^irt,  leaped  out 
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of  the  veisel  with  a  degree  of  vi* 
goar  equal  to  the  struggles  of  a 
living  fish.  VIIL  Someexpcfiments 
and  observations  on  the  odours 
used  in,  painting  by  the  ancients. 
By  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  LL.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  The  works  of  the  great 
Greek  masters  are  unfortunately 
entirely  lost.  Greece  was  plun- 
dered of  them,  by  the  successful  * 
and  successive  invasions  of  Sylla, 
Scipioj  Mummius,  and  other  Ro« 
man  chieftains,  who  packed  up  and 
transported  pictures,  sculpiures, 
and  other  moo  undents  of  fine  art, 
from  the  Peloponnesus  to  Rome: 
many  of  them  were  damaged  or 
destroyed  in  their  passage,  most  of 
the  rest  have  since  fallen  a  sacHfih;e 
to  ignorance  or  carcksstiess ;  and 
none  of  them  were  ever  so  fortu- 
nate, like  the  spoliations  of  Buo- 
naparte, to  find  their  way  back 
again  to  their  native  countries.  It 
is  rather  from  Roman  paintiugs, 
therefore,  than  from  Greek,  that 
the  information  contained  ia  the 
paper  before  us  is  derived,  or  at 
the- utmost  from  paintings  made  at 
Roncie,  though  perhaps  occasionally 
by  Greek  artists.  From  a  chymical 
analysis  of  small .  portions  of  co- 
Jouring  materials,  scraped  off  from 
the  walls  still  remaining,  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  the 
palace  of  Titus,  or  from  fragments 
of  stucce,  atid  coloured  vases.  Sir 
Humphry  has  determined,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  bases  of 
the  chief  pigments  of  the  ancients, 
especially  the  red,  blue,  green,  pur- 
ple, black,  brown,  and  white  co- 
lours. From  the  examinations  be- 
fore us,  it  appears  that  the  ancients 
employed  nearly  the  same  colours, 
and  the  same  variety  of  colours  as 
those  made  use  of  by  the  great 
Italian  roasters,  at  the  period  ot  the 
revival  of  the   arts  in  Jtaly ;    tbe 


former  having  however  an  advan- 
tage over  the  latter  in  two  colours, 
now  no  longer  known,  the  Vesto- 
rian   or  £g}'ptian  azure,  and   the 
Tyrian    or    marine    purple.      The 
azure,  red,  and  yellow  ochres^  and 
the  blacks,  are  the  colours  which 
seem  to  have  sustained   the  least 
change  in  the  ancient  fresco  paint- 
ings, and  often  to  have  sustained 
no  change  at  all.    The  greens  are 
less  bright  than  those  of  medcra 
times,  especially  Schoole^  groen, 
which   is  an  arsenite   of  copper: 
and  the    modems    pessess  also  a 
more  brilliant  yellow  than  the  an- 
cients in  the  patent  yellow,    and 
the  chromate  of  lead,  both  which 
are  supposed  to  be  quite  unalterable. 
The  sulphate  of  bar^'te  ofiers,  oiore- 
over,  a  white  8Uf>erior  to  any  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greeks  or  Ronoans. 
In  their  varnishes  the  ancients  were 
not  fortunate;  and  hence  one  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  many  of  their 
best  paintings.    These  should  have 
been  sought  for  amongst  the  trans- 
parent combinations  of  the  earths 
with  water,  or  the  crystalline  trans- 
parent compounds    unalterable  in 
tlie  atmosphere. .  Of  this  last  kind, 
it  is  probable,    that    the  artificial 
hydrate    of  alumina    will   furnish 
us    with  an    example  ^    and  per- 
haps   the  solution  of  boracic  acid, 
or   of   sulphur  in   alcohol;    these 
coqabinations  dre  at  least  worth j  of 
trial. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian 
Natural  History  Society,  Vol.  U. 
Part  L  For  the  years  1811,  1812, 
1813.  With  nineteen  engravings.'* 
8vo.  1 25.  The  first  volume  of  these 
Memoirs  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  181 1,  and  will  be  £}uod 
noticed  in  our  Retrospect  of  ]8i2. 
The  Society,  it  will  be  seen,  moves 
with  a  slow,  but  we  may  add  a 
steady  pace:    and  the  articlfs  in 
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the  part  before  m,  by  no  means 
djficrcifit  those  which  wo  hare  re* 
viewed  alreadjV  We  are  sorry  that 
we  can  do  little  more  than  tin- 
nounce  their  titles.  I.  OotFinesof 
the  mineralogy  of  the  Orchil  Hills. 
ByCharles  Mackenzie^  esq,  P.  L.  S., 
&c.  II.  Geologl^l  account  of  th^ 
soQthern  district  of  Sterlingshire, 
comtnonly  cnlled-  the  Catnp^ie  H  ills, 
with  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
two  prevailing  theories  as  to  geo- 
logy, and  some  examples  given  il- 
lustrative of  these  remarks.  Bv 
Lieut.  Gol.  Imrrc,  F.  R.S.  Edinb. 
III.  Chemical  analysis  of  a  species 
of  Magnetic  iron-ore  froin  Green- 
land. By  Thomas  Thompson,  M.  D. 
F.  R.S.L.  and  E.  IV.  De^crip- 
tion  of  a  Sword-fish  Tound  in  the 
Frith  of  Fbrth  in  June  181T.  By 
William  Elford  Leach,  esq.  F.  L.  S  , 
ice.  V.  'Some  observations  on  the 
genus  Squalus  of  Linn6,  with  de- 
scriptions and  outline-figures  of  two 
British  species.  By  the  same.  VI. 
Essay  on  sponges,  with  descriptions 
of  ail  the  species  that  have  been 
discovered  on  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain.  By  George  Montagu^  esq. 
F.L.S.,  &c.  VII.  Mineralogical 
description  of  Tinto.  By  Dr.  Mack- 
right.  VIII.  Short  account  of  the 
rocks  which  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dundee.  By  the  re- 
verend John  Fleming.  IX.  Ob- 
servations on  tlie  mineralogy  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Andre\Vs  in 
Fife.  By  the  same.  X.  Mctcoro- 
iogical  observations  on  a  Greenland 
voyage,  in  the  ship  Resolution  of 
YiThiiby,  in  1811.  By  William 
Scorcsby,  Jun.  XI.  A  Meteorolo- 
gical Journal  kept  during  a  Green- 
land voyage  18 r  a.  By  the  same. 
XII.  Analyse du  Spath  pcrl6  (Chaux 
carbon!  tr6  ferrilire  pcrl^  d'Hauy). 
ByW.  Hesinger;  esq.  Stockholm. 
XTIf.  Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy 
iSis, 


of  the  Pentland  Hills,  ty  professor 
Jameson.  XiV.  On  congloifieratfcdi 
or  breccia  ted  rocks.  ,By  the  sachts; 
XV.  On  Porphyry.  By  the  satne. 
XVr.  Mineralogical  observations  • 
and  speculations;  By  the  same. 
XVII.  Observations  on  the  Nfltnra! 
History  oiF  the  Colymbus  Immer. 
J?y  Dr,  Arthur  Edmonston.  XVlIt: 
Contributimis  to  the  British  Fauina* 
By  the  Reverend  John  Flcmhig, 
F.R.S.E.  XIX.  Description  and 
analysis  of  a  new  species  of  Icad- 
ore  from  1  ndia .  By  Thomas  Thom- 
son, M.D.,  &c.  XX.  Notice  re- 
specting the  structure  of  the  cells 
in  the  combs  of  bees  and  wasps* 
By  Dr.  Barclay.  The.  reader  will 
perceive,  that  the  Society  has  aimed 
at  a  sufficient  variety  of* subjects: 
The  most  valuable  articles,  as  It  * 
appears  to  us,  are  Mr.  Montagu's 
paper  on  the  sponges,  wliich  leaves 
the  question  in  some  degree  doubt-^ 
ful,  in  what  department  of  living 
beings  these  curiouis  forriialioiis 
ought  to  be  arranged ;  and  the  se- 
veral contributions  of  the  president, 
Mr.  Jameson,  especially  his  rtiine- 
ralogical  observations  and  specula- 
tions'; in-  sonnie  parts  of  which, 
however,  we  perceive  a  boldness 
of  conjecture  which  surpasses  what 
we  have  hitherto  seen  in  this  wrV* 
ter*s  publicaiions,  and  which  not  a  . 
litde  oversteps  the  modesty  of  na* 
ture,  especially  in  his  conjecturing 
the  globe  to  be  a  chemical  polyc- 
dron,  whose  stfata  are  nothing  mor6 
than  its  folia.  He  supposes  glance- 
coal  and  black -coal  to  be  chemical 
deposits }  brown  coal  to  be  a  vege- 
table remain. 

*'  An  account  of  the  Basalts'^pf 
Saxony  with  observations  on  the 
origin  of  Basalt  in  general.  By 
J.  i\  Danbnisscn,  member  of  the 
National  Instilute,  and  one  of  the  • 
principal  engineers  tg  tlic  Board  of  , 
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Mines  in  France.  Translated  with 
notes,  by  P.  Neill,  F.  R.  S.  £.  and 
«  F.  L.  S.  Secretary  to  the  Wf  merian 
Katural  History  Society."  8vo.  9s. 
.  M.  Danbuisson  is  a  stout  chaoapion 
for  the  aqueous  origin  of  basalts  ia 
general,  and  especially  of  those 
which  constitute  the  immeduite 
subject  of  his  survey  :  and  his  ar- 
guments are  forcible,  and  clearly 
expressed.  He  ^dmits^  bowefer, 
that  basaltic  mountains  may  some- 
times be  met  with,  which. bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  igneous  fusion  in 
their  structure,  and  such  he  seema 
to  acknowledge  are  those  of  Au- 
vergne,  which,  till  he  had  accurately 
examined  tbem,  be  supposed  to  tie 
of  the  nature  of  basalts  in  general. 
He  conceives  all  these  however  to 
be  proper  basalts  operated  upon, 
rather  than  product  by  volcanic 
ignition,  such  as  may  perhaps  be 
(^led  basaltic  lavas.  The  basaltic 
mountains  of  Saxoaj  belong  to  the 
Erzeffeburgej  or  metalliferous  chain, 
whicTi  running  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  north-east  to 
aoutb-west,  separates  Bohemia  froia 
the  electorate  of  Saxony;  ternii- 
fiating,  on  the  one  hand,  in  Fran- 
conia,  where  its  base  unites  with 
that  of  the  Fuchtelgebiirge,  and, 
te  the  other,  in  the  great  and  deep 
talley  of  the  Elbe.  It  rises  to 
3,600  fbet  above  the  level  of  the 
ses^  and  has  a  very  rapid  declivity 
io wards  Bohemia,  but  a  very  gra- 
dual descent  towards  Saxony.  The 
present  work  is  illustrated  by  a 
map  of  the  £f  zcgebiirge  from  Petri ; 
ana  the  translator  has  done  justice 
to  bf? original. 

**  A  Delineation  ef  ll«e  Strata  of 

Bngladd  and  \V'ales,  .with  part  of 

Scotland  i  exhibiting  the  collieries 

.    «nd  mines,  the  marshes  and  fen- 

5       ndfi  originally  overflowed  by  the 

*L     %  find  the  varieliea  sf  soil  ac- 


cording to  the  variatio&s  is  Hit 
Substrata^  iUostrated  by  the  most 
descriptive  names.  By  Willian> 
Smith,  eagineer  and  mioend  sur- 
veyer,  16  sheets. 

«'  A  Memoir  to  the  Map  and 
Delineation  of  the  Strata,  Sec'* 
4to.  pp.  5 1 .  This  work  docs  great 
credit  to  the  patient  aandmty  and 
comprehensive  geniua  of  its  en- 
lightened anthor,  whose  name  and 
talents  in  his  profession  have  been 
long  known  to  us.  It  is  in  fast 
^e  first  regular  attempt  which  has 
ever  been  made,  to  lay  down  tb& 
nnder-faoe  of  an  entire  eoontiy,  so 
as  to  exhibit,  in  one  general  view, 
what  it  eonsists  of  at  some  hondreib 
of  yards  below  the  surface ;  and  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  ofvciyhigb 
imporunee  to  agricukotista,  geo- 
logists, miners  and  colliers,' stone- 
masons^ statuaries  and  builders  of 
every  kind.  Mr.  Smith  observes, 
that  he  has  been  employed  upon 
the  present  subject  for  twenty-foor 
years,  and  ibis,  too,  with  ''  intense 
application  *,*'  and  that  the  chances 
were  thought  much  against  his 
ever  .completing  it  on  a  map  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  island,  lafge 
enough  to  show  the  general  course 
and  width  of  each  stratum  of  the 
soil  and  minerals,  with  a  section  of 
their  proportions,  dip,  and  direc- 
tion, in  the  colours  roost  proper 
to  make  them  striking  and  just  re- 
presentations of  nature.  *'  The 
map  also  contains  the  relative  ahi- 
tude  of  the  hills,  which  seem  pro- 
poFtioatd  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
of  which  they  are  formed:  the 
highways,  the  streams,,  nvers,  ca- 
nals and  rail-ways»  VIK^  ^  l^er 
scale  and  noore  correctly,  than  any 
map  before  published;  also  the 
situation  of  collieries  and  nuoes.'* 
The  strata,  we  may  fairly  rdd,  are 
beautifully  deUneated)  and  as  the 
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Kdioars  by  which  thej  are  distin- 
giilshed,  are  as  nearly  as  may  be  of 
tbie  precise  hue  of  the  strata  tbein«» 
selves,  the  uninitiated  in  oryctolqgy 
may  derive  great  pleasure  and  in- 
struction by  a  survey  of  them.  To 
this  remark  we  meet  with  but  pne 
exception,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of, 
chalk,  or  lime-stone,-  which  Is  co- 
loured green  instead  of  white,  in 
order  to  avoid  interfering  with  the 
blank  spaces  of  the  general  ground. . 
Distinct  marks  are  aUo  made  use  of 
to  represent  the  existence  of  canals, 
tunnels,  rail,  and  other  road^,  coU 
-  lieries,  lead,  copper^  and  tin.oiines» 
a$  well  as  salt  and  alum-works. 
The  Memoir,  which  in  itself  is 
highly  interesting,  serves  as  a  com- 
plete key  for  explaining  these 
marks,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  indicated  by  the  difierent  oo^' 
)ours«  Mr.  Smith  is,  in  a  consi* 
derable  degree,  a  self-taught  geo- 
logist :  the  great  Book  of  Nature 
b  that  to  which  lie  has  con- 
fined himself  almost  exclusively  ; 
this  he  has  read  attentively,  and 
wi^h  an  intelligent  mind;  and  h 
is  curious  and  highly  instructive, 
to  observe  how  far  his  remarks 
Coincide  with  the  doctrines  of  Wer- 
ner, Cuvier,  and  other  distinguished 
theorists,  and  how  far  'they  occa- 
sionally deviate  from  them.  His 
idea  of  the  origin  of  springs,  is  in 
a  great  degree  original ',  and  his 
scheme  for.  determining  the  nature 
of  a  stratum,  by  its  fossil  remains, 
t>r  vice  versa ^  the  nature  of  the 
fossil  remains  contained  in  a  stra- 
tum, by  the  peculiarity  of  the  stra- 
tum itself,  is  not  less  so.  We  cannot 
conclude  without  wishing  him 
every  success  in  an  undertaking  so 
truly  interesting  and  national. 
-  "A  ftlanual  of  Mineralogy,  by 
Arthur  Aikin,  Secretary  to  the 
Geological  Society.'*    8yo.;75.    A 


useful  pocket" companion^  .  contain- 
ing the  substance  of  a  course  of 
lectures^  delivered  before  the  mem- 
beni  of  the  Geological  Society.  The 
author  gives  a  new  division  of  the 
subject,  under  the  four  following 
classes*  I.  Non-metallic  combus- 
tible minerals.  II.  Native  me-* 
tals,  and  metalliferous  salts.  III. 
Earthy  minerals.  IV.  Saline  mi* 
nerals.  This  method  is  proposed 
from  an  imagined  insufficiency  in 
these  respects  of  both  Werner  and 
Hauy.  From  its  simplicity  it  general- 
izes too  largely ;  but  the  descriptions 
are  neat  and  accurate,  and  the 
language  precise,  perspicuous,  and 
frf^e  from  much  of  the  pedantry 
and  barbarous  technology  of  many 
mineralogists. 

^'  General  View  of  the  Agrici^I- 
t^re  df  the  East-Riding  of  York-* 
shirci  published  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  By  H.  E; 
Strickland  of  Righton,  esq.*'  8v6. 
1 2s,  The  author  has  been  an  aj:-^ 
tentive  examiner,  and  is  conse^ 
quently  a  useful  reporter.  The 
common  arrangement  is  here  foU 
lowed }  aud  we  are  presented  with 
the  geographical  state  and  circum- 
stances gf  the  district ;  its  relative 
situation  J  extent ;  divisions^;  cli-*v 
mate  $  soil ;  minerals  ^  .and  waters. 
On  the  subject  of  minerals,  tlii<t 
Riding  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
barren  $  we  have  no  metallic  veins 
of  any  kind  ;  no  coal,  sand-stone, 
flag-stone^  or  lime-stono  fit  foe 
building  ;  no  slate  ,  though  it  pos- 
sesses in  some  pafts  pure  marl  and 
gyps^im.  .  The  large  proprietors 
seem. unfortunately  to  be  abandon- 
ing their  proper  homes.  Not  long 
ago  the  Riding  contained  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  mansions  or  mano- 
rial houses,  occupied  by  their  pro- 
prietors;  in- 1810,  these  were  re- 
duced to  seventy-four  -,  and  at  the 
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period  before  tx%,  consist  of  not 
*  more  than  forty- one.  Mr.  Stxick* 
lancl  justly  thinks^  that  the  fashion 
for  enclosing  has  rnn  into  a  rutnoos 
mania;  and  points  out  roany  parti 
enclosed^  which  can  never  perhaps 
pay  the  expense  of  the  first'cost. 
The  poor's-ratcs>  as  tvery  where 
dse,  are  scandalbnsly  enormous ; 
the  cultivation  of  Hve*stock  is  en- 
couraged with  'great  spirit^  and 
teems  to  repay  better  than  fiUage. 

"  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Dry-rot  in  Timber,  8cc,  By  Ralph 
Dodd,  civil-engineer."  8vO.  5*. 
The  author  is  not  qualified  to  write 
well  on  any  subject }  and  he  has 
here  unfortunately  undertaken  to 
handle  a  subject  he  knows  but 
little  of.  The  dry-rot  in  shipping 
he  tells  us,  "  is  a  perfect  fungus  of 
imrious  species,  the  same  as  on 
shore  in  private  houses,  mansions, 
public  buildings,  &c.  in  many  of 
which  it  is  at  this  moment  making 
iin  alarming  progress,  and  some 
of  it  from  microscopic  observa- 
tions, beautiful  in  its  growth, 
like  a  well-planted  wood,  sendfng 
its  extended  fibrous  roots  into  the 
timber,  and  acting  on  it,  like  a 
JMimber  of  hydraulic  pomps  or 
leeches  on  the  human  ^ame. — In 
the  examination  of  the  Royal  Char- 
lotte Yacht,  I  found  her  badly  af- 
fected with  the  dry-rot,  but  of  the 
polypetalous  species*^  It  is  tiot  ne- 
cessary to  pursue  Mr.  Dodd's  de- 
scriptive powers  any  further. 

Chemical  Essays,  prfocipally  lig- 
hting to  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  the  British  Dominions.  By  Sa- 
muel Piarkcs,  F.  L.  S.  5  voh.  smaU 
i2mo.  2/^  2s,  Much  of  the  best 
information  of  the  present  day 
is  collected,  and  neatly  arranged  in 
these  little  volun^cs.  We  have 
little  of  speculative  opinions,  or 
elementary  principles;   the  antbor 


entMv  8t  ifd^  into  tftv  SfDfli^  v 
aetivtt  employmeiity  aod  riplaim  to 
us  the  application,  nitber  tbm  the 
mdittoentat  Mtttt«  of  ciRndcal  sob- 
stances.  He  tfeat^>  thcrefere>  in 
succession,  on  tiie  utility  of  cbe^ 
nkistry  to  tiie«T€s  and  nMinatetn-^ 
on  temperature:  specific  gnnri^ 
caliea*pi1nttng :  baiytes:  Cftrboo 
sulphuric  acid :  dti^  add :  fixed 
alkalies:  earttien-waFe  and  pone- 
lain  :  glass:  bkacfaing:  water:  sal 
afitianoniac :  edge-toofo  :  coad«d- 
ing  w^th  an  appendix  whieh  occu- 
ines  the  whole  of  the  ^tb  volome, 
and  cotasists  of  ^dditk>oal  notes,  cor- 
rections, or  further  iliostrationtk  il 
is  difficult  to  say  what  oi^bt  to  l>e 
the  limits  of  a  work,  wliiefa  tboa 
selects  a  small  portion,  a  few  de- 
tached fragments,  from  the  ooImsbZ 
study  of  d^mistry,  wUh  a  view  of 
rendering  it  aubservient  to  thm  aru 
of  common  life.  Were  we  di^Mwrd 
to  be  fastidious,  we-  could  cnsily 
point  out  omissions,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  ouflfht  to  hate  b«en  aop- 
plied,  and  descriptions  which  might 
have  been  curtailed  to  make  room 
for  tbem.  But  aftef  all,  selection 
must  be  a  matter  of  taste  aod  of  pe- 
culiar propensity  to  one  branch  of 
chemistry  rather  than  anotbtr.  We 
conclude  therefore  witli  rcoom- 
mending  the  preienl  work  gene* 
rally,  and  am  honesdy  praise  the 
neat  designing  andexeentwn  of  the 
platos  by  which  the  wortt  h  iloa- 
tral^. 

In  advancing  to  the  acience  of 
medicine,  it  is  impossible  not  (oper- 
ceive,  that  by  far  the  greater  sters 
of  both  public  and  pr^essk»al  at- 
tention, has  been  given  to  thcran* 
portant,  but  distressing  aobjeec  of 
insanity :  partly  in  conaeqaeace  of 
the  removal  of  the  old  '^tafolSih- 
menf  of  Betblem  Ho6pM»  ffMn  its 
most  inconvenicBt  ritttafioii  in 
Moorficlda, 
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Moorfields.to  a  far  more  eligible 
spot  of  f^rouad  io  St.  George*^ 
Fields,  partly  owing  to  a  variety  of 
new  plans  and  oiodes  .of  treatment 
vbich  have  been  offered  to  the 
public,  but  principally  in  con$e- 
qoence  of  a  full  and  circumstantial 
examination  into  the  management 
of  several  of  our  most  extensive 
public  institutions  for  lunatic  per- 
aonSy  which  has  takni  place  in  Par- 
lianent,  and  the  very  unexpected, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  adding,  dis- 
graceful n^lect  and  barbarity  which 
it  has  exposed.  The  chief  works 
that  have  occurred  to  us  upon  this 
^abject,  are  the  following : 

**  Description  of  the  Retreat,  an 
ioatitalion  near  York,  for  insane 
persons  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ; 
fOQtaioing  an  account  of  its  origin 
and  pro;;re8s,  the  modes  of  treat- 
jQoent,  and  a  statement  of  cures." 
Bf  Samuel  Tukc." 

•'  A  History  of  the  York  Luna- 
tic Asylum  :  with  an  .  appendix, 
containing  minutes  of  the  evidence 
on  the  cases  of  at^ase  lately  in- 
quired into  by  a  committee,  &c. 
Addressed  to  W.  Wilberforcc,  Esq, 
tone  of  the  contributors  to  Lapton  s 
Fund." 

"  Practical  Hints  on  the  Con- 
struction and  £conomy  of  Pauper 
Lunatic  Asylums ;    including  in- 
atructionslto  the  architects  who  of- 
fered plans  for  the  Wakefield  Asy- 
lum, and  a  sketch  of  the  most  ap- 
proved design.     By  Samuel  Tuke.** 
*<  Report,  together  with  the  mi- 
nutes of  evidence,  and  an  appendix 
of  papers,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  provision  be- 
.ing  made  for  the  better  regulation 
of  mad-houses  in{£ngland.  (Ordered 
l^  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
primed    nth  July   1815).     Each 
subject  of  evidence  arranged  under 
its  distinct  head.    By  J.  B.Sharpe^ 


Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  **  Svo. 

"  Essay  on  the  Prevention,  and 
Cure  of  Insanity  :•  with  observa^ 
tioos  on  the  rules  for  the  detection 
of  pretenders  to  Madness.  By 
George  Nesse  Hill,  Medical  Sur- 
geon, &c.**  Svo,   12*. 

We  lament    that  the  limits  io 
which  we  aca  compelled  in  a  sum- 
mary of  the  literature  for.  the  year, 
wHi  not  allow  us  to  expatiate  as    ' 
largely  as  we  conld  wish  upon  a 
sul^ect  so  closely  connected  with 
the  interest  of  domestic  and  pub- 
lic life.     The  few  observations  for 
which  we  may  be  able  to  find  space 
we  shall  direct,  in  the  first  place^ 
to  the  different  noodes  of  treatment 
which  the  unhappy  persons  above 
alluded  to  have  experienced  in  dif- 
ferent establishments ;   and  in  the 
second  place  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  itself,  its  distinctive  charac* 
ter,  and  ever-shifting  varieties.  That 
the  care  of  houses  for  insane  per- 
sons demands  the  most  vigilant  eye ' 
of  the  legislature,  is  a  position  that 
has  been  admitted  and  acted  upon 
for  a  long  period ;  and  it  was  hence 
that  the  existing  law  for  their  re- 
gulat^ion  was  passed    in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  king,  which  puts 
the  whole  of  1  hem  under  the  super- 
inten dance    of  a    committee   ap- 
pointed by  the  London  College  of 
Physicians.  This  law,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  extremely  imperfect; 
it  is  inadequate  to  protect  persons 
from  being  sent  into  these  miserable 
abodes  of  imprisonment  and  cruelty, 
as  they  have  too  oft6n  proved,  wbp 
have  no  disease  that  should  demaoil 
such  a  sentence  ;  but  particularly  to 
afford  kindness,  protection,  andaboVe 
ally  proper  communicat  ion  with  prd- 
perpersons,even  when  the  state  of  the 
mind  evidently  shews  insanity,  and 
the  situation  of  the  patient  renders 
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it  necessary  that  he  should .  become 
au  inmate  of  a  mad-house.  The 
very  imperfect  report  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons- implies  the 
U'hole  of  this  in  its  very  commence- 
ment. *'  Your  committee^  deeply 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
roalter  referred  to  their  considera- 
rion,  have  applied  themselves  with 
great  earnestness  to  the 'perform- 
ance of  the  duty  imposed  on  them 
by  the  House.  Your  comimittee  can- 
not hesitate  to  suggest,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  from  the  evidence 
they  now  oft>r  to  the  House,  that 
some  new  provision  of  law  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  ensuring  bet- 
ter'care  being  taken  of  insane  per- 
sons, both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
than  they  have  hitherto  experienced, 
the  number  of  whom  appear  very 
considerable,  as  the  inquiries  of  the 
committee  have  convinced  them 
ibat  there  are  not  ia  the  country  a 
set  of  beings  more  immediately  re- . 
quiring  the  protection  of  the  legis- 
lature than  the  persons  in  this  state, 
a  very  large  pioportion  of  whom 
are  entirely  neglected  by  their  re- 
lations and  fi'iends.  If  the  treat- 
ment of  those  in  the  middling  or  in 
the  lower  classes  of  life,  shut  up  as 
insane,  in  hospitals,  private  mad- 
houses, or  parish  work-hoqses,  h 
looked  «t,  your  coratpittce  are  per- 
suaded that  a  cas6  cannot  be  found 
>vhere  the  necessity  for  a  remedy  is 
more  urgent.'*  Of  the  different  es- 
tabiishments  examined,  those  to 
which  by  far  the  chief  misconduct 
is  iiscribed  are,  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  York,  and  fiethlem  Hospital  in 
London  ;  the  carelessness,  and  uri-> 
necessary'severity  exhibited  at  both 
which  cannot  fail  to  make  every 
man  shudder  who  glances  at  tbe^ 
ijiccounis  given  in  the  report.  With 
re  "^V'tci  to  rhe  first,  Mr.  Higgins, 
supported  by  collatcidl  testimony  of 


unquestionable  character,  gave  erf^ 
dence  among  other  things  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Having  sasptcron  io  my 
mind  that  there  were  some  parts  of 
that  Asylum  which  had  not  been 
seen,  I  went  early  in  the  rooming, 
determined  to  examine  every  place. 
A ftef  ordering  a  great  namber  of 
doors  to  be  opened,  I  came  to  one 
which  was  in  a  retired  situation,  in 
the  kitchen  apartments,  and  which 
was  almost  hid  by  the  opening  of  a 
door  in  the  passage.  I  ordered  this 
door  to  be  opened  :  the  keepers  ke-^ 
sitaUd,  and  said  the  apart nsent  be- 
longed to  the  women,  and  tAey  had 
not  the  key.  1  ordered  them  to  get 
the  key,  but  it  ivas  said  to  be  mu- 
laid,  and  not  be  found  at  the  mo-^ 
ment.  Upon  this  1  grew  angry,  and 
told  them  I  insisted  upon  its  being 
found,  and  if  they  would  not  find 
it  I  would  find  a  key  at  the  kitchen 
fire-side,  namely  the  poker :  upon 
that  the  key  was  immediately 
brought.  When  the  door  was  open- 
ed I  went  into  the  passage,  and  I 
found  four  celh,  J  think,  of  about 
eight  feet  square,  in  a  very  horrid 
and  filthy  situation  :  the  straw  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  saturated  with 
urine  and  excrement;  there  was 
some  bedding  laid  upon  the  straw 
in  one  cell,  in  the  others  only  loose 
straw.  A  man  (a  keeper)  was  iu 
the  passage  doing  something,  but 
what  I  do  not  know.  The  walls 
were  daubed  with  excrement,  the 
air-holes,  of  which  there  was  one 
in  each  cell,  were  partly  filled  with 
it.  I  asked  the  keeper  if  these  cells 
were  inhabited  by  the  patients,  and 
was  told  they  were  at  night.  1  then 
desired  him  to  take  me  up  stain, 
and  show  me  the  place  of  the  wo- 
men who  came  out  of  tKose  cells 
■  that  morning.  I  then  went  up 
stairs,  and  he  showed  me  into  a 
Toon)^  which  I  caused  him  to  mea- 
'  "  surc^ 
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^ore^  and  the  tize  of  which  he  told 
4ne  wa^  twelve  feet  by  seven  feel 
ten  LQcbes^  and  in  which  there  were 
thirteen  women  who,  he  told  me, 
had  all  come  out  of  those  cells  that 
morning.    1  became  very  sick,  and 
cotild    not    remain  longer  in  the- 
room.    I  vomited;    Whilst  I  was 
•standing  at  the  door  of  the  cells 
waiting  for  a  key,  a  yonng  woman 
can  past  me,  amongst  the  men  ser- 
vants, decently  dressed.  I  asked  who 
^he  was,  and  was  told  by  Atkinson 
that  she  was  a  female  patient  of  re- 
spectable connections."  We  are  next 
told^  that  the  governors,  on  visiting 
t|)^se  cells,  confessed  that  they  were 
totallv  unknown  to  them,  and  that 
they  had  never  been  shown  te  th«m. 
The  whole  was  under  the  immedi-» 
ate  care  of  a    Dr.  Hunter,   who, 
from  offering  his  medical  assistance 
at  first  gratuitously,  had  insinuated 
iiimself  into  the  favour  of  the  go- 
vernors,   had    gradually   possessed 
himself  of  the  entire  superintend- 
ance,  was  allowed  a  salary  of  200/. 
per^  annum,   and  at   length  con- 
verted the  entire  establishment  into 
en  instrument  of  the  most  merce- 
nary character  for  his  own  use,  and 
was  allowed  to  pay  himself  out  of 
the  weekly  sums  paid  by  the  pa- 
tients ',  that  under  his  control  pas- 
sages jn  the  order-book  were  obli- 
terated on  various  occasions;  that 
he  was  either  allowed,  or  without 
allowance,  took  fce3  of  the  more 
creditable  patients  j  that  the  patients^ 
on  discharge,  were  often  defrauded 
of  the  best  part  of  the  clothes  they 
brought  with  them  into  the  hospi- 
tal ;  and  that  female  patients  were 
fi:equently  debauched  and  left  the 
house  pregnant,  sometimes  by  male 
patients,  and,  at  least  in  one  in- 
stance, by  the  head  keeper  Back- 
house, who  afterwards  resigned  his 
fiituatiQii  to  ppen  a  private  mad- 


bonse  for  his  own  benefit,  and  was 
on  that  occasion  eomplimented  by 
the  governors  with  a  piece  of  plate, 
in  token  of  his  exemplary  conduct. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
there  is  ao  reason  for  believing  that 
any  other  governor  than  Htinter, 
the  physician  to  the  establishment, 
was  acquainted  with  Backhouse's 
infamy  tfi  debauching  one  of  his 
patients,  and  this  too  a  young  wo- 
man of  exceedingly  good  character 
before  she  entered  the  asylum,  and 
who  at  the  time  of  giving  his  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Higgins  observed  was  a 
woman  of  exceeding  good  ^harae- 
tcr  then,  and  had  been  living  some 
years  in  a  respectable  family. 

The  mismanagement  of  which 
the  parliamentary  report  convicts 
the  superintendantsof  Betblem  Hos- 
pital, i^  of  a  somewhat  dififerent 
character.  Here  the  grossness  of 
neglect  does  not  appear  (o  have 
been  carried  quite  so  far,  but  the 
means  of  severity  and  cruelty  much 
farther.  The  straight  waistcoat,  a 
harmless  mode  of  coercion,  and  in 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  ofii- 
cers  of  every  other  establishment  of 
the  same  kind,  private  or  pablic, 
who  were  examined  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  perfectly  competent,  when 
made  of  sufficient  strength,  for  the 
most  violent  and  refractory  maniac^ 
is  here  singularly  banished  as  an 
old  fashioned  and  inadequate  secu- 
rity, and  unfortunately  exchanged 
for  a  mode  of  treatment  in  extrenoe 
cases,  which  has  scarcely  ever  been 
exercised  upon  criminals,  or  sup- 
posed criminals,  in  the  rudest  pe- 
riods of  barbarous  life^  or  under  the 
vindictive  tbraldoni  of  superstitious 
tyranny.  Chains,  handcuffs,  foot- 
locks,  iron  bars,  iron  rings,  and  dis- 
gusting nakedness,  seem  here  to  be 
the  chief,  and  almost  the  only  dis- 
cipline trusted  to  for  the  recovery 
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of  re««Dn« «  BytietOt  bowever,  which 
we  should  rather  think  more  calcu- 
lated than  any  other  to  drive  away 
reason  from  thoce  wh6  are  in  the 
firmest  pouession  of  it.  One  of  the 
^hief  witneMes  respecting  this  in- 
atittttion  was  Mi'.  Wakefield,  who 
a^pean  to  be  a  gentleman  of  great 
discempMnt  and  humanity,  and 
xvboae  sole  motive  in  visiting  this 
abode  of  cruelty  and  wretchednefs 
eeems  to  have  been  that  of  pure 
benevolence ;  and  from  his  evidence 
we  shall  chiefly  take  a  few  extracts. 
Adtniasion  is  extremely  and  unne- 
<.*e&s|irily  dilBcult.  No  visitor  can 
be  admitted  unless  accompanied  by 
a  governor  i  and  for  a  list  of  the 
governors  the  clerk  has  bitl>erto 
been  allowed  to  charge  the  cxor- 
l>itant  fee  of  one  guinea.  Mr. 
'Wakefield,  therefore,  went  in  com- 
)Mny  with  Mr.  Alderman  Cox,  whom 
he  bad  prevailed  upon ,  in  the  d>a- 
racter  of  a  governor,  to  accompany 
titn,  Mr.  Alderman  Cox  roost  as* 
auredly  appears  to  have  been  no 
{Mrtyy  or  rather  no  tu^ve  and  aS" 
&£niing  party,  to  the  gross  miscon- 
duct of  the  establishment,  for  hia 
feelings  were  so  completely  over- 
powered before  he  had  seen  one 
iaJf  the  house,  that  he  wa^  obliged 
<o  retire.  **  At  this  visit,  says  the 
witness,  attended  1>y  the  steward  of 
the  hospital,  and  likewise  by  a  fe- 
male kerpcr,  we  proceeded  tp  visit 
the  women*s  galleries :  one  of  the 
aide-room't  ccnitained  about  ten  pa- 
tients, cha'wedby  ouc  «nrm  or  leg  to 
the  wall,  tAe  dain  allowirfg  them 
fiterAy  to  start  i  vp  ly  the  bench  or 
Jhr^njixi  to  the  %uaii,  or  to  sit  down 
00  U.  The  nakedness  nf  eaeh  patient 
%uas  covered  by  a  blanket  only: 
the  bianket-gown  is  formed  some* 
thing  like  a  dressing  gown,  tvitk 
nothing  to  J'osUh  it  it  f^^^t :  this 
cotiAiiiutcs  the  whole  covcrirg  :  t]:c 


feet  were  even  naked.  Ooe  female 
in  this  side-room,  thus  chained,  iMtt 
an  object  remarkably  striking :  she 
mentioned  her  maiden  and  marriage 
names,  and  stated  that  she  had 
been  a  teacher  of  languages :  ibc 
keepers  descritKd  her  as  a  icry  ao* 
compljshed  lady,  mistress  of  many 
languages,  and  corroborated  her  ac- 
count of  hersdf.  The  Ci^miiittee 
can  hardly  imagine  a  human  betng 
in  a  more  degraded  and  brur:ilizing 
situation  than  that  in  which  I  fouoll 
this  fetaale,  who  held  a  coherent 
conversation  with  us.  was  of  coarae 
fully  sensible  of  the  mental  and 
bodily  condition  of  those  wreicbed 
beings,  who,  equally  without  cloth- 
ing, were  closely  chained  lo  the 
same  ^all  with  herstilf.  She  en* 
treated  to  be  allowed  pencil  and 
paper  for  the  purpose  g£  aron8iD|r 
herself  with  drawing,  which  wer^ 
given  to  her  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
men with  me.  Many  of  th<*se  un- 
fortunate women  were  locked  up  in 
their  cells,  naked  and  chained  am 
straw,  with  only  one  blanket  for  « 
covering." 

The  appearance  of  the  side-roofon 
in  the  men's  wing  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  disgusting :  '*  their  na- 
Icedness  and  mode  of  confinement 
gave  this  room  the  complete  ap- 
pearance of  a  dog-kennel.*'  The 
fblk>wing  is  Mr.  Wakefield's  state- 
ment of  a  case  that  made  a  veiy 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  thie 
committee,  and  perhaps  chiefly  ex- 
cited to  the  present  inquiry.  •*  In 
one  of  the  ccUn  on  il:e  lower  gal- 
lery we  saw  William  Norris:  be 
stated  himself  to  be  fifty-five  )'eara 
of  age,  and  that  hxi  had  been  cob- 
fined  lahout  founcen  years -^  that  ta 
consequence  of  attempting  to  de- 
fend himself  from  what  be  con- 
ceived the  improper  tjieatmcnt  of 
his  keeper,  he  was  festened  by  a 
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long  chaiOy  which  passing  through 
a  partitron,  enabled  the  keeper^  by 
going  into  the  next  cell,  to  draw 
him  close  to  the  wall  at  pleasure ; 
that  to  prevent  this,  Norris  muffled 
the  chain  with  straw,  so  as  to  hin- 
der it  froiti  passing  through  the 
wall ;  that  he  afterwards  was  con- 
fined in  the  manner  we  saw  him; 
namely,  a  stoat  iron  ring  was  ri- 
vetfed  round  bis  neck,  from  which 
a  short  chain  passed  to  a  ring  made 
to  slide  upwards  or  downwards  on 
an  npright  massive  iron  bar,  more 
than  six  feet  high,  inserted  into 
the  wall.  Roand  his  body  a  strong 
iron  bar,  about  two  inches  wide, 
^watrivetted ;  on  each  side  the  bar 
was  a  circular  projection,  which  be- 
ing fanhioned  to  and  enclosing  each 
of  his  arms,  pinioned  them  close  tQ 
ills  sides.  This  waist-bar  was  se- 
cured by  two  similar  bars,  which, 
passing  over  his  shoulders,  were  ri« 
vetted  to  the  waist-bar  both  before 
and  behind.  The  iron  ring  round 
ills  neck  was  connected  to  the  bars 
on  his  shoulders  by  a  double  link. 
From  each  of  these  bars  another 
short  chain  passed  to  the  ring  on  the 
upright  iron  bar.  We  wrre  in- 
formed that  'he  was  enabled  to  raise 
himself  so  as  to  stand  against  the 
-wall,  on  the  pillow  of  his  bed  in 
the  trough-bed  in  which  he  lay } 
bat  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  ad- 
vance from  the  wall  in  which  the 
iron  bar  is  soldered,  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  his  chains,  which 
were  only  twelve  inciies  long.  It 
was,  I  conceive,  equally  out  of  his 
power  to  repose  in  any  other  posi- 
tion than  on  his  back,  the  projec- 
tions which  on  each  side  of  the 
waist-bar  enclosed  his  arms,  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  him  to  lie  on 
hU  side,  even  if  the  length  of  the 
chains  f^om  his  neck  and  shoulders 
would  permit  it,     Hh  right  leg  was 


chained  to  the  trough,  in  nxifnch  ht 
had  remained  thus  encagtd  and  (hmn^ 
td  more  than  tnvehe yearf.  To  prove 
the  unnecessary  restraint  innicted 
on  this  unfortunate  man,  he  in- 
formed OS  that  he  had  for  soitoe 
years  been  able  to  withdraw  his 
arms  from  the  manacles  which  en- 
compassed them.  He  read  a  great 
deal  of  books  of  all  kinds,  history, 
lives,  or  any  thing  that  the  keepers 
could  get  him;  the  newspapers  every 
day,  end  conversed  perfectly  cohe- 
rent on  the  passing  topics  and  events 
of  the  war,  in  which  he  felt  parti- 
cular interest.  On  each  day  that 
we  saw  him  he  disconrsed  coolly, 
and  gave  rational  and  deliberate 
answers  to  the  diflferent  question?) 
put  to  him.  The  whole  of  this 
statement  relative  to  Wiiliim  Nor- 
ris  was  confirmed  by  the  keepers/* 
Such  is  the  system  of  oppression 
devised  by  a  public  and  benevolent 
establishment  to  restore  an  unfor- 
tunate fellow  countryman  and  fel- 
low being,  not  from  criminality  t^ 
vh-tue,  but  from  alienation  of  mind 
to  the  possession  of  reason  I 

It  is  difiicalt  to  account  for  this 
monstrous  course  of  carelessnesi^ 
and  cruelty.  The  medical  officers 
throw  it  upon  the  committee  5  the 
committee  seem  disposed  to  retort 
the  charge ;  yet  the  former,  though 
they  will  not  allow  that  they  ad^ 
vised  the  savage  contrivance  for  tor- 
toring  Norris,  admit  that  thev  never 
remonstrated  against  it,  ancl  rather 
palliate  than  justify  it,  by  observe 
ing  that  Norris  was  peculiarlv 
powerful  and  vindictive:  to  all 
which  it  may,  however,  be  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  add  the  following 
testimony  of  Mr.  Warburton,  whoi 
keeps  private  madhouses  to  a' greater 
extent  than  any  other  man  in  the 
kingdom,  as  given  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  confirmed    by  every 
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gMher  witotss  of  similar  ezpericDce. 
«  1  never  saw  a  man  so  bad  yet, 
tbal  oould  not  be  held  by  a  strail 
waistcoat.  We  most  make  it  pro* 
portiooably  strong.  The  roost  vio- 
ieot  paiiper*lanatic  never  reqtdres 
4mifimemai  he^fond  a  leg-iock  and 
manacles  I  aod  I  ne?er  yet  saw  a 
luoatic  that,  at  certaio  tifocs,  onder 
tbe  guidance  of  a  keeper,  might 
not  be  allowed  some  liberty  to 
walk  aboot.**  The  historian  of  tbe 
*  Retreat  at  York**  Ycry  justly  ob- 
Auvcs,  that  all  soch  se%erity  tends 
to  csaspcrate  tbe  disease  and  excite 
xrsentinent.  "  May  we  not  hence/' 
jdds  he,  "  most  clearly  perceive  wby 
/urious  roasia  is  almost  a  stranger 
ill  tbe  Retreat  ?  Why  all  the  pa- 
tienls  xvaar  clothes,  and  are  generally 
jodaced  to  adopt  orderly  habits  r" 

As  a  public  iastitotion  for  ex- 
rmpEfying  tbe  advantage  of  medi* 
cal  treatment,  or  diaciplioe,  which, 
lov  tbe  benefit  both  of  the  individuals 
and  tbe  public,  Bethlem  Hospital 
eugbt  to  be,  like  the  AsyU  dc  Bice- 
ire  at  Paris,  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd.  A  medical  system  is  in- 
deed pursued,  but  of  a  character 
never  heard  of  before,  and  which 
is  ordy  worthy  of  being  patronized 
by  those  to  whom  alone  it  is  en- 
Irasted  by  the  medical  officers  or 
tbe  constitution  of  the  establish- 
ment (for  we  do  not  know  which), 
we  mean  the  norset  and  keepers 
oi  the  hospital.  Unc^er  their  sanc- 
tion and  guidance  the  v^uj  m^- 
Jcndi  consists  of  periodical  bathings, 
hleedings,  vomitings,  and  purgiugs ! 
The  purgative  process  ccmmeuces 
about  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  a 
i^holiam,  and  admits  of  .no  ex- 
ception. Eiuefy  patient  is  first  bled 
iwicc  I  next  receives  six  emetics, 
one  per  week ;  and  alter  that  a 
purgative  dose  opce  every  week  till 
|he  terx^  of  ^lichaelmss.  We  have 


alreadj  observed  tiiat  the  estabU* 
ment  supports  laedical  officeis:  . 
these  consist  of  a  phyndsn  aod  a  | 
surgeon,  out  of  delicacy  to  whom  we  ^ 
have  not  even  glanced  at  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  their  evideooe.  ' 
It  may  possibly  be  supposed  by  the  i 
public  that  it  is  the  express  duty, 
and  habitual  employment  of  these 
gentlemen  to  classifj  the  patients 
entrusted  to  them,  to  watch  the  va- 
rieties of  insanity  as  they  arisA,  and 
to  ascertain  i)ie  effect  of  particular 
medicines  or  modes  of  treatment ; 
and  we  should  the  rather  be  induced 
to  suppose  this,  because,  iirom  the 
respective  sta  t  ions  they  occupy,  they 
hold  themselves  out  as  peculiarly 
gifted  to  be  advised  with  concerning 
maniacal  patients,  and  are  consulted 
to  a  very  great  extent  aod  emolo-  ^ 
ment  accordingly.  It  will  not  there- 
fore be  without  surprise,  that  the 
reader  will  learn  from  the  repwt  < 
before  us,  that  Bethlem  Hospital  is 
i^t  regarded  by  themselves  as  a 
school  for  maniacal  practice  orex^ 
periment,  but  merely  as  a  recepta- 
cle by  way  of  safe  custody  ;  that 
they  do  not  regard  it  as  a  braoch  of 
their  duty  to  attend  or  prescribe 
for  maniacal  symptoms ;  that  the 
course  of  medicine  we  have  already 
noticed  is  advised,  commenced,  con- 
tinued, and  withheld,  under  tbe 
sage  dt^retioo  of  the  keepers,  aod 
that  the  only  cases  in  which  the 
advice  of  these  regular  practitioo- 
ers  is  resorted  to  or  granted,  is 
where  the  poor  patient,  from  acd- 
deotal  circumstances,  is.  laboaiiog 
under  some  other  disease  than  mad* 
r»ess,  as  pulmonary  consumption, 
diarrbcea,  or  dropsy ! 

Mr.  Hill,  the  author  of  the  last         ' 
of  the  treatises  we  have  conjoined 
above,  is  of  a  very  dtfifereot  opinioa 
from  the  medical  officens  of  Bethr 
km  Hospital.    Medicine  is  with 
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Mm  an  almost  certain  core  for  nm* 
Xiia,  whatever  appearance  if  as- 
sumes. Under  fevoarable  treatment 
be  ventures  to  expect  that  ''  ninety 
patients  out  of  every  hundred  may 
most  as^redly  be  recovered."  Yet, 
to  speak  the  truth,  the  system  in 
iK^hicb  he  so  strenuously  confides 
does  not  essentially  vary  from  that 
pursued  under  the  learned  care  of 
the  nurses  in  the  Bethlem  Hospital. 
Emetics  frequently  repeated  form 
his  sheet  anchor ;  and  to  the  more 
common  routine  of  practice,  he 
adds  cold  applications  to  the  head, 
and  internally  the  uie  of  camphor 
and  fox-glove,  and  especially  a  mild 
and  humtmt  discif/ine.  There  is, 
however,  so  much  of  the  palpable 
obscure  in  this  writer's  ideas,  and 
consequently  in  his  sty^e,  that  we 
cannot  always  decipher  him^  nor 
on  every  occasion  approve  when 
we  can  do  so.  He  considers  insa- 
nity as  only  a  single  sttdes  of  dis- 
ease^ without  giving  himself  trou- 
ble to  point  out  what  genus  it  be- 
longs to.  This  species,  he  tells  us, 
possesses  but  two  forms,  or,  as  he 
should  have  called  them,  two  va* 
ri^iesi  and  these  forms  or  varie- 
ties he  afterwards  calls  fafnilies} 
"  two  families  of  disease,  says  hc> 
comprehend  the  whole."  Now  a 
family  is  about  as  distinct  from  a 
variety,  as  a  species  is  from  a  ge- 
nus. These  two  persons,  or  ft  mi- 
lies,  or  varieties,  however,  he  de- 
nominates mania,  and  melancholia, 
and  distinguishes  them  by  the  titles 
of  sthenic,  and  asthenic.  Now 
mania,  and  melancholia,  are  the 
common  divisions  of  insanity ;  but 
to  call  mania  asthenic  insanity,  and- 
melancholia  asthenic,  is  to  divert 
these  teroM  from  their  common 
use,  and  to  introduce  a  novelty  at- 
tended with  no  benefit,  and  neces- 
sarily productive  of  confusion.    Dr. 


Crichton  indeed  characterises  mania, 
by  riving  or  incoherent  clamour  and 
violence,  and  melancholia  by  dejec- 
tion or  despondency ;  yet  these  do 
not  answer  to  the  terms  asthenic 
and  asthenic  $  but>  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  Crichton,  all  nosologists 
whatever  seem  to  distinguish  m^nia 
by  the  character  of  general  madness, 
or  that  extending  to  all  objects  or 
trains  of  ideas,  and  melancholy  bjr 
partial  madness,  or  that  liipited  to  a 
single  object  or  train  of  ideas,  and 
xx>nsequently  each  may  be  either 
sthenic  or  asthenic,  gay,  mischiev- 
ous, or  gloomy*.  Another  of  our 
author's  dogmas  is,  that  *^  insanity 
has  ahuays  corporeal  disease  for  its 
foundation  V  and  certainly,  if  the 
mind  be,  as  he  states,  a  **  part  of 
physical  organization,**  his  dognia 
is  sufficiently  correct*  for  the  body 
and  the  mind  are  then  only  pans  of 
the  same  essence ;  but  if,  as  he  af- 
terwards opines,  the  mind  is  not 
material,  as  the  tercns  fart  of  and 
physical  organization  clearlv  indir 
cate,  but  immaterial,  then  oe  lays 
down  as  an  anxiom  what  is  no 
where  proved  in  any  page  of  hn 
book.  We  are  not  quite  certain, 
however,  after  all,  what  he  mean% 
by  the  mind,  for  he>  divides  the 
human  tns  into  three  principles, 
body,  mind,  and  soul,  and  leaves  us 
in  some  doubt  which  of  the  tliree, 
and  how  many,  are  material,  and 
which  and  how  many  destitute  of 
matter.  Our  author  next  asserts 
that  insanity  is  not  an  hereditary 
disease  \  to  make  good  which  asser- 
tion, however,  he  is  obliged  to  add 
'*  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word, 
as  commonly  used,*'  archly  import- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  there  may  be  a 
**  vulgar  sense  to  a  word  as  viKTomr- 
monly  used.**  Now  the  "  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word  hereditary,  as 
commonly  used^**  imports  lineal  pr^ 
disposition 
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d»pMitioii  Bod  greater  faoiKty  of 
yrodoQtioii.  In  the  •foonbobirj  of 
•or  AtttiMr  it  seems  to  import ,  oo  the 
cdDtraiy,  ooDStaot  and  neces&ary  re- 
prodttclioB :  nm  iceport  wli'tch  will 
BOt  be<gtven  to  it  by  nay  person  be- 
sides himsrlfy  tnd  which  will  conse- 
^neotiy  leave  thearrnaopen  to  him 
without  a  single  combatant.  There 
are  nevertlieltrsa  a  few  scintillations 
«f  good  aeow  as  well  as  onginai 
and  quaint  combinations  of  ideas, 
aud  we  only  regret  that  we  cannot 
jiMlie«aatiy  depurate  them  from  the 
nmrky  atmosphere  by  which  they 
are  s6perpetuaUy  beclouded. 

Pulnoonary  coDsufuptibn  has  of 
late  ocoapied  the  pen  of  many  writ- 
ers; and  we  have  hence  received 
topies  ofthe  foUowing  publicattonss 
.  '^Observations  on  ihedi^tingnish- 
ing  .symptoms  ot>hvoe  a^fit^ni  spe- 
cies^ Palmonary  Con^tomption,  the 
fistaifrhst  the  aposthematous^  and 
she  tabercnlouss  with  some  remarks 
bn  tbe  remedies  and  regimen  best 
ianni  for  the  foevention^  removal, 
0r  alleviation  of  each  species.  By 
Apdrew  Onncan,  4en.  M*  X>.  &c/* 
6v<o.6i. 

**  Observations  on  Pulmonai}' 
Cousamption.  By  H.  U.  SonilM^y 
Uv  D,'*  8vo»  7a. 

**  Letters  addressed  to  his  Royai 
Highness  tbe  Dake  of  Kent,  on 
pODsnmptioa }  contaimng  remarks 
^n  the  c^fioacy  of  ecfoable  and  nrtiii- 
viel  ternpersture,  in  «he  treatment 
K  that  disease,  &c.  fiy  T'bomas 
(button,  M.D.fcc."8vo. 

1  he  division  of  tlve  disease  by  Dr. 
pLHican  into  three  species^is  correct 
atid  vseltil ;  biit  we  think  his  defi- 
nition aoitiewfaat  tod  loose.  *'iSy 
phdiisis  pnimonarts.*'  sa^siae,  ^Hs  to 
he  onderstoodtliatafl'ecttonfo which 
a  iponeral  wasting  or  eonsnmption-  of 
the  bo(^'  arises  from  atlisease  ofthe 
lungs.'*  Notbtng  is  here  stated  con- 


cermog  the  charaoter  ttf  the-diseaKf 
as  it  eicists  in  the  lungs  themselves, 
which  constitatesitsiimnediateaBat. 
Like  Dr.  CuHeo,  the  author  re^rda 
hectic  f^vcr  as  a  mere  symptom, 
and  not  an  idiopathic  affection ;  re* 
garding  it  as  in^vary  instance,  *'  the 
consequence  of  ill-conditioned  pes 
beii>g  absorbcrd  by  tlie  valvular  lym- 
phatics, and  thus   introduced  into 
the  mass  of  blood.**     litis  is  not  the 
common  opinion  of  tbe  present  day, 
and  the  assertion   demands  other 
support  than  is  here  given  to  it    For 
the  most  part,  however,  tbe  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  is  clear,  correct, 
and  full ;  and  tbe  treatment  Said 
down  judicious,  and  tuuoded  upoo 
a  iong  discrimanative  experieiMae^— 
As  a  useful  sedative  he  strooglf  le- 
commends  the  insp'usatrd  juice  of 
the  lettuoe-^lant,  for  the  prepoiaties 
of  which  he  has  given  a  uaaful  ftf- 
mnl^.  and  which  he  deoomiiutcs 
laducarium.  He  conceives  it  to  pos- 
sess ^^lch  of  the  benefit  of  <^im& 
without  its  mischtevons  or  tmnble- 
some  effects.  Dr.  Sonthey  iqipcovag 
of  the  division  of  tlie  disease  as  laid 
down   by  Dr.  Duncan  %  and  espa* 
tiates  to  a  considerable  length  on 
the  origin  of  the  tiisease,  and  die 
places  most  rarely  or  onost  freqoeot- 
iyanbject  to  it.    Generally  speak- 
ing, be  regards  k  as  a  strtuuous  af- 
fection, or  issuing  from  a  atruuMXis 
idiosyncrasy,   chiefly   bitKSght  iota 
action  by  wlMtever  tends  to  praduos 
debility,    and   especially   hf  cak)« 
chilly  moisture^  and  lueagie  diet ; 
and  consequently  best  countcfacted 
or  subdued  by  agenerooa  regimen \ 
hf  woollens  and  warmth,  high  lem- 
^Kitore,  and  an  animal  diet.    We 
cannot  collect  mnch  from  h&i  oiedi- 
cnl  topography.    Onr  own  coootry 
he  seems  to  regard  as  mast  obnoai- 
oas  to  polmonary  consumption  { and 
nei^t  to  this,  Gprmaiif,  especially 
\leunaj 
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VfcmKit  9iraDc6»  and  the  satUA  of 
£uM»p« :  yet  tbejouth  6f  fiumpcr, 
"  the  south  or  sooth^east  coaBt  of 
S|Miia«  and  above  all  Valoficia/'  ara< 
the  jpots  hfrseloois  as  the  beat  resi^ 
d«ace  for  pulnaoaary  paticata.  la 
Uhe  manaer  he  rapreseiUs  Btusim 
Mud  Egypt  as  the  ooantries  chiefl|f 
csempt  from  tfais  deceitful  aaa^ady 
<— ^CHintiies  w>hick  contain  scaroclf 
fl  asngle  point  of  analogy.  We  are 
apmewliat  turpriaad  at  hts  denying 
tt4o  he  contagious:  and  feel  coikfii- 
daat  ihat  ao  years  hence  be  vill  en* 
totainadifferentoptnioD.  fthas  fallen 
ta  ocir  own  lot  to  witness  so  many 
instances  of  wives  who  have  speedily 
fallea  a  sacrifice  to  this  dtaease^  after 
having  assiduously  nursed  their  bus- 
bands^of  husbands  after  having 
long  and  fondly  attended  upon  their 
wives— 4ind  df  nurses  (especially 
when  about  the  sanoe  age)whofaave 
long  waited  uponandassociated-irilh 

,  •khec,  that  we  have  no  moredpnbt 
Ihan  Dr.  Hebenden  had,  sji^^h 
we  ere  ready  to  admit  that  K^^^rau* 
tagion  is  not  ao  frequent  or  iictive  as 
in  noany  other  diseases.  To  his 
j^neral  pnncipies  of  the  origin  of 
pi^oionary  cooaamptioQ  we  cordi- 
ally assent;  as  we  da  adso  to  his 
pvoposed  means  of  preventioo,  and 
withr  a  few  sl^ht  eiceptioDs  to  bia 
ciaative  process.  The  object  of  Dr. 
Sotlon*!  publication  is  to  expose 
-the  inutility  of  the  plan  lately  re- 
'4Hmukiended  by  Dr.  Buxton,  of  an 
•aitificial  temperature.  We  cannot 
aUow  the.objecticms  here  advanced  ; 
fittbeisame  time  the  difficulties  of 
^icooaiplishiog  such  a  plan  with  a 
niqais^  approach  to  perfft^ion, 
jn^e  in  our  opinion  so  numerous  and 
eocnpljealed,  as  to-make  it  a  subject 
rashrr  of  desise  than  of  national  lOf- 
pedatkm. 

**  A  Practical  Essny on  the  Diseases 
*af  the  Vessels  and  Glands  of  the 


Abs^rhant  Syatooft:  bciag  the  siih- 
staaoe  of  obaarvatioas  wbiehriofacaiii-' 
ed  the  prize  for  ]8i4i  offered  by  tkm 
So^ral  college  of  Sui'gfooa  in  La»- 
d(w,  &e.  By  William  Goedlad/ 
8«io.  y.t.  6d.  ^  naiat  and  peaspicn* 
wa  dissertation  oa  the  anatomy  of 
the  absorbent  ^^atem  >  the  chemical 
proferties  of  cbyk  and  lymph }  tb« 
diseases  of  the  ateorbetU  veasrh^ 
and  diseasesof  the  absorbent  glaodsj 
each  of  wi^ch  su^j^'  forma  a  dja* 
tioct.  chapter ;  the  whole  terjaainat^ 
ing.  with  a  Jiat  of  soi^gieal  casea*  illua* 
trated  by  useful  remarks. 

*'  A  statemont  of  the  early  ayrinf»» 
toroa  which  lead  to  thedisease  termed 
Water  on  the  Bran,  &€.  ki  a  leHer 
to  Martin  Wall,  £a^<  M.  D.  CHni- 
cal  Professor  at  Qjdord,  kc  By 
G.  D.  Yeatei,  M.  D.  of  Trinitf 
CoUegr,  Omfoid,  «6c"  AwarasM* 
vccate  for  one  of  the  mo^t  &afaiiei»* 
able  syateroa  of  the  day>  vhich 
ascribes  tine  whole^hoat  of  diseaset 
to  morbid  actiom  of  the  digaative 
oi^iis,  and  cpotverta  the  stianaoh 
into  the  box  of  Pandora,  whiere'  all 
diatempers  congre^ilie  in  a  latent 
abape,  and  from  which  everty  ene 
iasnss  in  its  turn..  Dn.  Yeataarefeva 
to  this  common  seat  .Qf^malady*.  the 
subject  of  the  preaent  epiaiolflry  In^ 
cubration.  We  cannat  thus  daail  itt 
universals:  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases  the  author  will  befouDdrighl^ 
and  his  mode  of  treatment  willpnav* 
moat  jadiciooa  and  salutary  ;  bat  as 
his  hypothesis  stands  at  poasei>t  he 
roust  he  cotitent  with  being  right  in 
the  matn« 

'*  Facts  and  Obaervetions  relative 
to  the  Fever  commonly  called  Pi»er- 
peral.  By  John  Armatrong,  M.  D." 
ivo.  8s.  6d,  Thene  is  much  bold- 
ness both  in  the  theory  and  mode  of 
pmotice  here  laid-open.  Acoordm^ 
to  the  first,  all  fevers  are  tiie  restik 
.of  local  iufiansmaiioa^  un'iplc  peri^ 
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iDDitis  and  puorperal  fever  are  mere 
varieties  of  the  same  febrile  tpecies, 
and  coDteqaentljT  both  are  in  a  high 
degree  inftimmatoiy.  It  foUowftthat 
both  are  to  be  attacked,  and  equally 
w>,  with  an  active  antiphlogis- 
flc  regtmea  ;  with  copioas  bleeding 
tod  very  active  purging.  The  ve- 
Detection  shonld  give  twenty  ounces 
or  move  blood  drawn  from  a  large 
airifioe ;  the  purging  should  be  ex- 
cited by  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains 
of  calomel  in  combination  with  sul- 
phat  of  magnesia.  In  the  epidemic 
puerperal  fever  of  1 8 13,  this  mode 
of  operation,'  we  are  told,  seldom 
failed  of  success,*  if  eiFected  during 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 

''Facts and  Observations  on  Liver 
Complaints,  and  Bilious  Disorders 
in  geaeral  -,  and  on  such  derangc- 
meots  of'  these  orgeats,  as  influence 
tha  biliary  secretion^  &c«  By  John 
Faithboro,  formerly  Surgeon  in  the 
Sait  India  Company's  service.*'-^ 
If  there  be  little  that  is  new  in  this 
volume  there  is  at  least  nothing  that 
is  strikingly  exc^tionable.  The 
aothor>  division  of  the  diseases  on 
which  he  writes^  into,  ist.  Those, 
produced  by  a  simple  derangement 
of  the  hepatic  function  ;  and,  idj 
those  ocGBStoned  by  an  actual  change 
in  the  OTganization  of  the  gland,  is 
perspicuous  and  useful .  He  migh  t, 
however,  have  given  a  better  ac- 
count of  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  bile,  if  he  had  consulted  fierze* 
lius,  whom,  unquestionably,  he 
ought  to  have  consulted;  and  he 
falls  into  the  common  and  fiishiotti- 
able  error  of  referring  almost  all  di- 
seases, dther  primarily  or  seconda- 
rily, to  morbid  affections  of  the  liver. 
'*«  Part  of  the  Introductory  Lec- 
tures for  the  year  1815,  exhibiting 
some  of  Mr.  Hunter's  ppmions  re- 
specting diseases.  Delivered  before 
the  Royal  College  of  SurgeoDs  in 


London.  By  Joha  Abetneth^} 
F.  R.  S.  &c.*'  8vo«  2s.  An  elqgant 
and  scientific  tribute  from  a  physb- 
logist  of  high  talent  and  geoioa  to  a 
phisiologist  of  simitar  endowments 
and  earlier  celebrity.  We  xcjoice 
in  these  geoeroos  efibsioos,  and  have 
much  pleasure  in  contrasting  them 
with  the  jealous  and  selfish  efiForts 
of  too  many  writers,  who,  instead  of 
liberally  laying  open  to  the  pnblic 
the  sources  to  which  they  are  ia- 
debted  for  the  best  part  of  their  at- 
tainments^ throw  a  shade  over  the 
masters  to  whom  they  are  chiefly 
indebted,  or  openly  detract  from 
their  merit. 

*'  The  Physiogmonical  System  of 
Dra.  Gall  and  Spnrzbeim  i  foonded 
on  an  Anatomical  and  F1i]r»ologii^ 
cal  Examination  of  the  Nervoos 
System  in  general,  and  of  the  Brain 
in  particular,  &c.  By  J.  G.  SporZ'» 
beim,  M.  D."  8vo,  illustrated  with 
nineteen  plates.  As  we  shall  have 
ocaf^  to  notice  this  system  in  re- 
viewing Dr.  Gall's  larger  work  of 
^'  Anatomic  et  Pbysiologie  du  Sys- 
temeNerveux,  &c."in  our  retrospect 
of  Foreign  Literature,  we  shall  do 
nothing  more  at  present  than  copy 
the  title  of  this  volume,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  the  latter  article,  which 
will  t>e  found  in  its  proper  position. 

"  Outlines  of  Natural  Philoso* 
phy  'y  being  heads  of  Lectnres  de- 
livered in  the  Uuivereity  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  John  Piayfair,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity, &c."  a  voU.  dvo.  iqs.  6dL 
This  work  does  credit  to  the  oele* 
brated  school  for  whose  nae  it  ia 
chiefly  intended,  and  to  the  cde- 
brated  author  whose  name  it  bearsL 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  00m- 
pendious  miscellanys  or,  in  other 
words,  more  useful  and  appropiiaCe 
matter  selected,  arranged,  and  com- 
presaed  in  so  sauU  a  spact*    The 
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fifsl  rohiAo  treatt'  of  Dynamicsy 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrau- 
lics,  AerMtatios,  and  Pneumatics, 
and  was  published^  we  believe,  two 
or  throe. years  ago:  the  second  vo- 
lume is  devoted  exclusively  to  astro* 
nomys  and  although  we  have  00 
intimation  t^Bon  the  subject,  fbr  the 
wo^k  is  unintroduced  by  an  adrer* 
tisement,  preface,  or  other  proem, 
ynt  apprehend  a  third  Tolume  still 
remains  to  be  published,  since  thus 
liar  we  have  no  notice  whatever  taken 
of  optics  or  the  branches  of  science 
inimedtately  connected  with  tt.  We 
can  neither  ejntomize  nor  find  space 
to  copy  at  dny  length  j  but  we  can- 
not conclude  without  extracting  the 
Ibliowing  passage  from  the  second 
▼olume^  which  displays  a  foriesight 
and  concepdon  as  bold  as  it  will 
|Hiobab)y  prove  to  be  correct.  "  If 
we  .consider  how  many  different 
laws  seem  to  regulate  the  other 
phaenomcna  of  the  material  world, 
SIS  in  the  action  of  impulse,  co- 
hesion, elasticity,  chemical  affinity, 
4;r)*stalli2ation,  heat,  light,  mag- 
netism, electricity,  galvanism,  the 
existence  of  a  principle  more  general 
than  any  of  these,  and  connecting 
sill  of  them  with  gravitation,  ap- 
pears highly  probable.  This  disco- 
very of  this  great  principle  may  be 
an  honour  reserved  for  a  future  age, 
and  science  may  again  have  to  re- 
cord names'  which  are  to  stand  on 
the  same  level  with  those  of  New- 
ton and  La  Place.  About  such  ul- 
timate attainments  it  were  unwise 
to  be  sanguine^  and  unphilosophical 
to  despair." 

*^  Geometria  Legitima-,  or  an 
elementary  system  ol'  theoretical 
Geometry,  adapted  for  the  general 
use  of  beginners  in  the  mathematical 
sciences  ^  in  eight  books,  including 
the  doctrine  of  Ratios,  &c.  By 
'  Francis  Reynard^  Master  of  the  Ma- 


thematical School,  Reading,*"  8vo- 
los.  6d, .  I 

"  The  Elements  of.  Plihe  CSeo- 
metry :  containing  the  ^rst  six  bodies 
of  Eudtd,  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Siai- 
son,  &c.  To  which  are  added  book, 
vii.  including  several  important  |»o- 
positions  which  are  not  in  Euclid  ; 
dnd  book  viii.  consisting  of  practical 
Geometry ;  also  book  ix.  of  Planes^ 
and  book  x.  of  the  Geoosetry  of 
Solids.  By  Thomas  Keith/*  8ml 
125.  The  first  distinguished  bf 
a  glittering,  bombast,  and  tiargkl 
diction,  fuU  of  wild  and  incongni*  . 
ous  ideas,  half  prose>  half  poetiy^ 
and  which  is  perpetoially  in  need  «C 
a  «tratt  waistcoat.  The  teoond  a 
modest,  plain,  and  useful  publica- 
tion, with  Dumeroua  well  selededl. 
problems,  clearly  arranged,  and  aa^ 
issfactorily  demonstrated* 

'^Aa  easy  Introductioa.  to  tte 
Mathematics  :  in  which  the  theoiy 
and  practice  are  laid  down  and  fa- 
miliarly explained.  To  each  snSs- 
ject  are  prefixed  a  brief  popular  his- 
tory of  its  riseand  progress ;  conctae 
memoirs  of  noted  mathenoatical  ao- 
thors,  ancient  and  modern;^  acMl 
some  account  of  their  works.  Tht 
whole  forming  an  easy  system  of 
elementary  instruction  in  the  lead* 
ing  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
designed  to  furnish  students  with 
the  means  of  considerable  profioi- 
ency  without  the  necessity  of  veriMt 
asssistance,  &c.  By  Charles  Butler.** 
2  vols.  8vo.  i/.  II.  A  valuable  work« 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  im- 
provement of  those  for  whom  it  is 
expressly  defsigr>ed. 

*'  Practical  Observations  on  T*"- 
lescopes,**  lamo.  The  autlK>r  of 
this  little  volume  is  said  to  be  Dr« 
Kitchener  >  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  is  a  useful  and 
desirable  prcsont  to  the  public. 

"  A  Trcati-^e  on  the  Construction 

of 
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of  Maps:  in  which  the  prindplet. 
of  (he  Projections  of  (he  Spbtre  are 
demonstrated^  and  tKeir  rartous  po- 
litical relatioivi  to  tnathenaaiical  geo- 
graphy deduced  and  explained  j 
fysteniatically  arranged^  and  scien- 
tificaUy  illustrated  from  20  plates  of 
diagrams.  With  an  appeiidix  aad 
copioua  notes.  Bj  Alex  Jamieson/* 
8vo.  gs.  The  author  has  drawn 
fimn  correct  and  approved  sources; 
and  has  produced  a  work  highly 
creditable  to  himself,  and  widely 
ciUed  for  in  the  republic  of  letters 
and  of  schools.  He  builds  upon 
sound  scientific  principles;  and  fairly 
eaplains  ibem  as  he  proceeds. 

^  Apmcttcal  treftti«seo»  finding  tKe 
L^itude  and  Longitude  at  Sea;  witk 
tames  designed  to  facilitate  the  ad« 
enktions^  -Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  de  Ro«el»  by  Tfaomaa 
Myem>  An  M.  of  th»  Royal  Military 


Acadei^^  Woolwich.  Tor  whidi 
ane  subjoined,  an  extensiTe  aeries  of 
pEactical  examples,  an  iatrediictk|il 
to  the  tables,  and  some  additiooal 
tables  by  the  Translator/'  8vo.  i6s. 
M.  de  Rossel  is  well  known  as  an 
active  and  scientific  Member  of  the 
firench  Board  of  Lo^gitiide;  hxa 
work  gives  conapletton  to  M.  Bbt's 
j^stfwmmU  PAysigut,  and  is  wonbv 
of  the  praise  whieh  M.  Biot  baa  thin 
bestowed  on  it :  ''  It  will  be  fimnd,** 
says  he,  "  to  contain  ail  the  methods 
of  calculation  requisite  at  sea :  and, 
what  is  not  less  vatoable,  it  givea 
theie  methods  under  the  nooal  nm* 
pie  and  commodious  forms  that  can 
be  employed  in  their  ap^catioB.** 
As  a  translator,  Mr.  Myers  has  es« 
ecuted  his  worik  with  fidelity,  and 
has,  in  varieua  inataaeaa,  eofkfaed 
the  original  by  illustiatioos  and 
tables  of  his  own* 
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MORAL  AND  POLITICAL. 


Containing  History,    Voyages,   Travels,  Military  Surveys,    Politics, 
Portico/  Jurisprudence* 


''  nnHE  Journal  of  a  Mission  to 
X      tbe  Interior  of  Africa  in 
1805^  by  Miingo  Park  1   together 
with  other  Documents,  official  and 
pnrate,  relalivc  <o  the  same  Expe- 
dition,    To  which   is  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Park," 
4to.    As  we  have  copied  at  some 
length  from  this  volume  in  a  pre- 
ceding department  of  our  Register 
for  the  current  year,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  its 
peculiar  objects  or  merits,  which 
our  readers  may  estimate  for  them- 
selves from  the    extracts  now  re- 
ferred  to.    It  communicates  to  the 
public^  under  the  sanction  of  the 
African  Institution,  a  brief  journal 
of  Mr.  Park*s  second  journey  to  the 
same  obscure  quarter  of  the  globe. 
His  first,  performed  under  the  same 
direction  and  patronage,  has  long 
been  detailed  to  the  world.    That 
terminated  in  1797  3  and  the  pre- 
sent, proposed  to  him  upon  a  some- 
what larger  scale,  by  the  English 
government,    in   1804,  was  com- 
menced January  30,  i8oc,  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  out  the  source 
and  termination  of  the  Niger.    As 
'  adequate  means  for  the  purpose  he 
was  to  be  allowed  a  detachnaent  of 
apldiersfrofn  the  garrison  at  Goree^ 
a  competmt  store  of  mercbaodlze. 


and  a  few  seamen  and  carpenters  to 
construct  vessels  for  the  navigatioa 
of  the  Niger.  He  received  the  local 
rank  of  Captain  in  the  King's  ser« 
vice,  and  under  him  were  com* 
missioned  his  brother-in-law  Mr. 
Anderson  a  surgeon,  and  Mr* 
George  Scott  a  draughtsman.  The 
Character  of  Park  appears  to  have 
been  admirably  qualified  for  the 
purpose  :  full  of  confidence  and  en« 
thusiasm  in  the  cause  be  had  under- 
taken, he  was  ever  cool  and  deli- 
berative in  devising  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it;  modest  in  hia 
demeanour,  cheerful  and  kind- 
hearted  to  his  assqciates ;  ^steady  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties,  and  intrepid 
in  dangers  and  misadventures.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  detained  to  too 
late  a  season  at  home,  and  the  na- 
tural ardour  of  his  heart  would  not 
allow  him  to  loiter  at  Goree  or  on 
the  Gambia  till  the  rainy  season  was 
over.  .This  was  the  first  evil :  and 
it  was  the  precursor  of  every  other, 
and  the  rock  on  whieb  apparently 
the  whole  expedition  split.  Five- 
and-thirty  soldiers,  headed  by  a 
lieutenant,  volunteered  into  his  set* 
vice  from  the  garrison  of  Goree  f 
**  the  most  dashing  men,**  says 
be,  *'Iever  saw;  and  if  they 
preserve  their  health,  we  may  keep 
2  C  oursel?M 
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ourselves  perfectly  secure  from  any    oatives,  broken  down  as  tbcy  svc 

hostile  attempts  on  the  part  of  the     into  separate,   and  slender  tribes, 

natives."     Unfortunately  Mr.  Park    an  undivciplined  rabble,  actu&ted  by 

vas  obliged  to  persevere  through     no    other   principle    of    resistaDce 

the  season  of  inclemency,  and  they    than  that  of  pilfering  or  obtaining 

did  not  preserve  their  l^iadth.  Th^    f  rdsefits^  affords  no  serious  obstacie 

fell  around    him    v^ith    a  fatal  ra-     to  success:  while  we  have  abandant 

pidity,    and  when  he  had  reached    proofs  that  the  heart  of  the  natives 

the   wished -for    poin^,     at^d   Vas    Is  by  ho  ftfd^ns  closed  to  the  moral 

ready 'to   embark    on    the   Nile,    virtues^  or  the  feelings  of  fxiendshlp 

|ie  ftUftd  himself,  deprived  of  the    or  benevolence,    it  may*be  aiifB- 

whole  circle   of   his    conipatiion^,   .cient  at  presernt  to  advert  to  the 

with  the  exception  of  Lieutenant     tduc*huig  example  of  kindness  and 

Martin  and  tiiree  soldiers,  one  of    hospitality  evinced  by  the  excellent 

,  whom  was  itf  a  state  of  mental  de-    KarfaTaura,  a  negro  of  Kamalia, 

rangement.     He  had  even  Tost  his    'WlJb 'r^cehrdd  Afr.    PaiA  iiilo  his 

l>osom-counseW,   and  brotlicr-ih- '  li'6dde>rhen  in  a  dangferons'llliiesa, 

.  law  Mr.  Anderson,    yhlcb  seeihs    during  his  ISi'st  e'xpdditibn^  noised 

.  most  deqpl^  to  have  Effected  him  :    *h1m  with  tenderness  for  dpwai^  of 

.and   in;  this    perilous    and  Mmost    a  mbnth/tiU   bis  health  Was   fcco^ 

lonely  situation  "  he  was  about  to    *vefed,'and  S^ho,  at  thVtime  of  Cbc 

^  embkrk/'  as  his  biographer  observes^    ^edbhd'^'xp^<iitl6'n  having  Iieard  that 

.  "ox>  a  vast    and    unknown  river,  ^  a  \^hUe  man  Xvas  travetling^thnx^h 

which  npight  ppsslblv  terminate  In    tlfe  ^ofi'ntry,  whose  ddscriptidb  re- 

.  some  gr^t  lakeor  inland  sea,  'at  an  ''^mb1^d^r.i^aVk%  took 'aqodriseT 

.  immense  distance  from  the  doast  -,    bfsix^aYS  *t6  m6et  liioa,  and  with 

but  ^hich  he  hoped  and  believed    in iich  reJoTciDg  jdned  the  caratu 

would  conduct  bira  to  the  shores  of '  at 'BaiAtiakoo. ,  To  i^\s,  moreover^ 

,  the  Atlantic^  after  a  coiifse  of  cdh-    wc'6djg1)t*t'oa&d'?heap'paife*iit1fidcKty 

.  siderabl^  more  t*Han  three  ftiousiahd  "  apd  aftach'ment  of  honest -Yasaco, 

,  miles,  through  the  mufstof  savage  '  'whcJse   joufrial  .*Ve  'introduced  in 

oationsi  and  probably,  aFso,  after  a    another  aepartmc'iit  of'ffieVcd^iie. 

.  l6pg    succession  of    rapids,  laTces,  '  bf  ^?tmadi  Fatiiina, 'w1m»c  «»»• 

.  .^nd  cataracts."  This  voyage,  one  of    Uve  ^c  liave  also  Jtveb,  'we  cannot 

the  most  formi-iable  ever  attempted,  '  Isperfk'with'cqual^^ision :  for  it  is 

was.  to  be  undertaken  in  a  crazy    possible  ^ that  %e  may  VaTe'lxasely 

,, and  ill-appointed    vessel,    manned    'betraj'ed' Ms  *empfcyer,  andbonse- 

by  a  few  qegroes,  and  foiir  Euro-    '^q pen  tly  been  llie  cause  of  lits-deatlu 

.  p^rts,  .,,.s  .s-  V    .™S2^^^"°^  ^  Ic«Mc,  and  <3^epenils 

It  IS  v^pot   surprisjiig,,  Iherefore, '  ctii^j  ifpdn  collateral  cirtodi^ances 

thattheexpcditionfaifed/howmuch   Tor  even  its  ^endral  tniOi.  Itls  tbis 

'soever  wp  may  lament  'the,  fate  of '  taxlty  of  statement  Ihat  leases *mS6y 

^  its  mjignaniraous  l^aJc-r,   'We  "see  * jijcrsdnj  %till  idlmpes  that  lKn*Pifk 

,  nothipf  indeed  in    the  nature  lof    may' not  Have  fallen  as -AnuifU  r^- 

^tli«    disaster     to    deter   us    frohi  '  Tates  Wra  to  have  "done,  imd,  *tbis. 

,  other  attempts,    (hough   much    to    £06,  iiotifroni  his'own  evidence  but 

^excit^  our  citation  as  to  the  time  'Trom  '(hi^  declaration  of  the  ^ve 

,aind  mjviricr  in  which,  tliey  may'l&e  'r^bolsflirroedliifhidf  ioliedieotUy 

undertaken.    l!lie  opposition  of  the  '  mfli^dalihat  escaped.  '*nto^eoe- 

.  *  sal 
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191  ^{jgregale  l^wcverofth/^  circujod- 
BkUntial  evidejice  co[ppc]^  us  fully  to 
^qp^edit  Mr.  Par)c*s  having^ perished « 
^jo4  sboMt  the  time  and  phice  as- 
8cr|ed»  ihougli  the  detail  of  the  his- 
<9.ry  may  in  a  few  points  be  erronc- 
9^8.  The  .editor  of  the  present  vo- 
lugie  Is  e;ptitled  to  great  praijse  :  for 
9;^t  of  VC17  scaoty  naat£rials  be  has 
CQP^triyed  to  build  up  a  highly  in- 
pUli^ting  work. 

"  Travels  io  South  Africa ;  ua- 
j^l^en  |U  the  request  of  the  Mis- 

K'  aairy  Sopidtj.  By  John  Catnp- 
il,  (VJinister  of  ^ingsland  Cha- 
pel,*' ^yo.  12$,  The  benevolent 
/CQaioii],n|iQn  of  ihe  Unitfis  Fr^irum 
'  i^$  lahouced  .hard^  a^uost  ever 
since  .its  fou^^d^tion  to  establi^ 
Christian  seminaries,  and  <fifFuse  a 
,]cnqwledge  of  Christian  principles 
lAf^uii^ti  every  part  pf  the  pagan 
fffp^M'  The  romantic  cUfFs  of  the 
.Qauci|sg<i  l)aye  ^een  scaled  by  their 
4(Ur((pidp^seYerance,  and  the  arctic 
«P(;^^  ot'  the  Esjcimaux  and  Lap- 
jiand^rs  b:^ve  felt  the  pce^sure  of 
(their  fpQt^eps:  and  in  the  work 
jx^fpre  ys  ;^e.  ^g^io  behold  them,  as 
^nd^d  we  bave  often  done  before, 
,3od  ivith  gres^t  pleasure,  striving  to 
jfiivi^  ord^r  aod  enerji^y ,  and  a  sense 
/pf  poral  right  and  Christian  piety 
^Qto  the  sJiLig^isb  fr^naes  anddormant 
jglbOlihi^s  of  tbe-^otteototf.  Caff  res 
:^d  ^osheoi^ns  of  the  Soijth  of 
JVfripa .  Ever  sir^e  1 798  ^hey ,  hav^ 
tbee^i  ai^d  in  this  benevolent. career 
.by  tbe  .eq^ertidns  of  the  London 
J4i«8^opary  SoeKjty,  wbo  ip  diffe- 
•rant  stations,  have  apaio^ined  a  cer- 
,t^n  .OttfBbpr  of  persQps,  select«l 
4UMl.9ept  .abroad  to  prompte^nd  ex- 
.t^nd .the  cQm.mop  qbject.  The  gre^t 
^Miasjooary  Patriarch  in  this  quar- 
.  ter  of  tbe  yvorld  is  well  kno^n  to 
ba^  been  Dr,  y^an  dtr^lLeaxp,  dfi 
'|qttv«,'bwevoleqr,  and  jeateqoipjary 
i>ut<;b  ]>l»j|i^ao,  w^oae  iabpucs  ap- 


pear to  have  been  attended  with  a 
success  so  (Icsiratle'  and  upon  so 
broad  a  scale,  that  the  English  •go- 
vernment at  Cape  Town  has  duly 
appr^ated   tlieir  importance,   an4 
ba^  on  every  occasion   proffrred  the 
benej^t  of  its  support  and  patronag'^. 
On  the  death  of  this  excellent 'man 
the  Missionary  Society  became  de- 
sirous of  makitig  a  minute  inquiry 
into  the  actual  state  of  its  establish- 
ments  in  this  quarter  j  Mr.  Canip- 
bell  was  selected  as  a  sort  of  tra- 
vellinK  professor  for  this  purpose^ 
and  the  narrative  before  us  is  (h^ 
result  of  his  personal  visit  and  iUf 
yestigation.    He  spiled  from  Eng- 
land Jupe  24,  1 81 2,  and  arrived  ^ 
the  Cape  on  the  ensuing  a^th  q^ 
pctabeK     Tlie  following  passage, 
!which  w.e  copy  from  the  inlroducr 
tory  advertisement,   gives  a  brj^ 
outline  i^f  the  raiige  of  his  peram.bu« 
Jations  :— '*  After    obtaining    from 
his 'Excellency  Sir  John  Craddoct 
letters  pf  introduction  to  the  severf^ 
Landrosts  through  whose  district 
be  had  occasion  to  pass,  as  w.dla^ 
all  needful   information  from  Xbp 
the  Colonial  Secretary  Henry  Alcxi- 
ander,  iCsq.   respecting  the  forcpc|r 
communications  of  the  Missionari^ 
.with  the  gQvernpaent  of  tlie  Cape, 
Mr.  Caxnpbell  proceeded  to  Bef  hcU- 
^dorp,    about    five    hundred   mile« 
west  of  the  Cape  -,  from  thence  north- 
ward t^  Graaf  Reynet,    then    to 
Griqua  town^  and  from  tbence  tp 
'  La ttakop,  a  populous  citv  acar^ly 
/known  ^  to  ^propeans.     He  ^ter- 
wards  visited  fi«e  veral  tribe?  of  people,    "^ 
some  Qf  jmhoni  bad  never  befoce,sef/i 
a  white  man  3  several  of  their ^sbjefs 
:  expressed   a    readiness    to  .receive 
.Christian  instructors.^  Mr.  Capap* 
.  bell  then  returned  .tp'pjiqua  to^o , 
^ipd    tl)enpe  "trave}l£d    sot^h^ard, 
parallel    with    the  'west    cpast  9f 
Africa,  till,  after  a  laborious, ; and 
'    2"C2 perllout 
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perilous  jonmey  of  nine  months,  be 
reached  Cape  town  in  health  and 
safety."  The  writer  seems  to  be  an 
aciive,  chcerfiiJ, '  benevolent,  and 
simple-hearted  man :  quali^ed,  we 
have  no  doubt,  for  the  object  for 
which  he  was  selected,  but  not 
thoroughly  ca pacified  for  bringing 
home  any  very  satisfactory  account 
of  the  geology,  geography,  na- 
tural or  political  history  of  the  very 
discrepant  regions,  and  tribes  .he 
has  explored.  ''  There  is  not  that 
di^rence  between  the  appearance 
of  one  country  and  another  which 
people  who  remain  aTl  their  days  at 
home  are  ready  to  imagine.  CCllti- 
vation  and  population,  and  the 
absence  of  these  are  the  opj>oiiUs, 
As  to  the  ditfercnce  ol  trees, 
flowers,  8lC.  u  is  but  little:  for  in 
a  week,  foreign  tree*  and  flowers  arc 
8^  familiar  to  the  eye,  as  the  furze 
arid  broom-bushes  are  to  English- 
men." In  other  words,  the  more 
familiar  we  become  with  the  plants 
of  difTercnt  climatw  (for  every  cli- 
mate has  plants  as  well  as  animals 
peculiar  to  itself},  and  the  better 
Acquainted  with  their  differences, 
the  less  capable  we  are  of  disfin- 
guishing  those  difierencesl  But 
Mr.  Campbell  was  not  deputed  by 
the  Linncan  Society  to  draw  up  the 
Fauna,  nor  by  the  Geological  So- 
ciety to  give  the  oryciology  of 
Southern  Africa.  True  to  the  cha- 
racter with  which  hs  was  invented, 
bis  mind  appears  on  all  occasions 
to  evince  a  devotional  turn,  though 
bis  modes  of  developing  it  are  some- 
times of  an  extraordinary  kind.  He 
now  and  then  expresses  his  tor- 
prise  that  the  wild  and  vast  soli- 
tuJles*  of  Africa  should  not  be 
thronged  with  a  humerous  popula- 
tion ;  but  checks  himfjelfby  resolv- 
kig  the  mystery  into  the  inscrutable 
wlsdoia  Of  the  Creator^   though  he 


would  probably  have  thoiigtif  K 
somewhat  more  mysterious  if  he 
had  found  numerous  populations 
inhabiting  soRtary  dttarfs  of  any 
kind.  On  another  occasnon  he  ex- 
claims, **  the  immense  variety  of 
£owers,  and  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees,  in  Africa,  is' truly  wonderfml; 
they  proclaim  the  handy  works  of 
the  Lord ;  and  he  must  have  some 
particular  reason  for  affording  soch 
a  display  of  his  wisdom  aad  power 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa."  Short- 
ly afterwards,  however,  we  are  told 
that  there  are  no  tnkahiianis  to  be 
witnesses  of  such  a  display;  and 
that  all  this  magnificence  and  pomp 
of  the  vegetable  world  is  doomed  to 
flourish  and  fade  unseen,  and 

'— w8ste  tbeir  sweetneas  o&  the  desert  dr. 

In  complettly  crossing  the  country 
of  the  Boshmans  the  party,  we  are 
told,  in  a  route  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  **  did  not  meet  ^MMk  me 
human  being,  except  a  single  fionily 
on  the  first  day  of  their  entering  on 
this  country."  «'  It  fills  the  mind 
with  regret  (it  is  thus  Mr.  Gamp- 
bell  apostrophises)  to  see  so  lai^ 
and  beautiful  a  portion  of  God*8 
earth  so  destitute  of  population,  and 
to  think  of  its  producing  year  after 
year  provender  to  support  millions 
of  cattle,  whilst  only  a  few  wild 
beasts  roam  over  it;  macyof  the 
ways  of  God  seem  inacmtable;  and 
the  permission  of  this  seems  to  be 
one  of  tbem.*'  W(6  have  no  donbt, 
however,'  of  much  present,  and 
far  more  future  benefit  being  pro- 
duced to  the  wild  and  wandering, 
and  we  may  add  indolent  and  harm* 
Ics  hordes  of  Africans,  by  the  pratae- 
woirthy  exertions  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  The  character  here  gbtta 
of  the  Hottentots  is,  that  they  arc 
'^healthy,  cheerful,  and  happy;** 
capable  of  bearing  with  eqnd  ease 
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tlie  extremes  of  an  <^pres8ive  san, 
dreocbing  heiavj  rains,  and  dewy 
nights  witboQt  shelter  of  any  kind  ; 
and  that  they  are  very  desirous  of 
becoming  christianized.  The  zeaj- 
bas  but  discreet,  and  hence  snccess- 
fiil  efforts  of  the  Moravian  Mission- 
aries upon  this  lastsubject  are  worthy 
of  ail  gratulation.  Our  author's 
visit  to  their  settlement  at  Gena- 
dendal,  or  £avian's  Kloof,  just  fell 
in  with  their  impressive  anniversary 
of  the  close  of  one  year  and  opening 
of  the  ensuing.  He  found  their 
chapel  capacious  enough  for  more 
than  a  thousand  persons,  and  on  this 
occasion  every  part  of  it  was  filled 
with  Hottentots.  They  sang  well, 
and  with  becoming  solemnity,  and 
Katened  with  attention  to  an  ad- 
dress from  one  of  the  Missionaries. 
'This  meeting  was  concluded  about 
nine  in  the  evening  :  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  last  evening  in 
the  year  they  assembled  again  at  half 
past  eleven.  After  singing  and  re- 
ceiving an  address  from  the  senior 
Missionary,  the  twelfth  hour  struck, 
-when  all  went  down  on  their  knees, 
and  joined  in  a  solemn  address  to 
God.  When  they  had  sung  a  hymn, 
all  retired  to  rest.  Thus  during  the 
meeting  one  year  ended,  and  an- 
other commenced.  In  the  warmth, 
perhaps  the  ambitious  enthusiasm 
of  the  Hottentot  heart,  there  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  desire  of  becoming 
not  only  disciples,  but  catechumens, 
and  even  preachers  themselves, 
which,  if  not  duly  checked  be- 
fore a  system  of  adequate  in- 
struction can  be  effected,  may  be 
productive  of  all  the  evils  which 
.  result  and  cannot  but  result  from 
ignorance,  aeal,  and  superstition  in 
a  state  of  combination.  In  one  place 
we  are  told  of  a  party  with  which 
i)UT  traveller  bad  mixed  himself,  and 
yfbkh  wds  proceeding  in  a  waggon 


driven  by  a  Hottentot  whose  name 
was  Cupido.  By  way  of  amuse« 
ment  some  of  them  sang  hymns« 
and  oibers  alternately  ''joined  in 
prayer,*'  or  listened  to  an  addresi 
from  the  honest  waggon-driver  -,  for 
Cupido,  it  seems,  was  not  only  tlie 
temporal  guide  of  his  cattle,  but  a 
spiritual  guide  and  pastor  in  his  dis- 
trict. Of  the  nature  of  the,theo« 
logy  which  is  here  taught,  and  the  . 
feelings  and  practice  which  are 
communicated,  we  may  derive  some 
idea  from  the  following  passage  of 
a  sermon  delivered  to  his  less  en- 
lightened brethren,  by  fioraaa,  an- 
other eminent  Hottentot  preacher 
and  cat  tie- driver  to  the  ei^pedition. 
"  Before  the  Missionaries,"  says  he, 
"  came  to  us,  we  were  as  ignorant  of 
every  thing  as  you  are  now.  i  thought 
that  I  was  the  same  as  a  beast,  and 
that  when  I  died  there  would  be 
an  end  of  me  ;  but  after  hearing 
them,  I  found  I  bad  a  soul  that  must 
be  happy  or  |  miserable  for  ever. 
Then  I  became  afraid  to  die,  I  was 
afraid  to  take  a  gun  into  my  hand  lest 
it  should  kill  me,  or  to  njeet  a  ser- 
pent lest  it  should  bite  me. .  I  was 
afraid  then  to  go  to  the  hills  to  hunt 
lions  or  elephants  lest  they  should 
devour  me.  But  when  I  heard  of 
the  Son  of  God  having  come  into 
the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  all  that 
fear  went  a^yay.  I  took  my  gun 
again,  and  without  fear  of  death, 
ivent  to  hunt  lions,  and  tigers,  artd 
elephants:*  There  is  a  simplicity 
in  this  specimen  of  Hottentot  theo^ 
logy  that  vouches  for  its  truth  :  yet 
we  trust  that  by  this  time  the  ho- 
nest African  divine  and  cattle- 
driver,  has  been  instructed  to  teach 
his  brethren  that  there  are  other 
fears  to  be  overcome  than  those  of 
muskets  and  savage  hills  i  and  other 
enemies  to  be  encountered,  when 
dad  in  the  armour  of  the  Gost)el»  ' 
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than  "Uoiift  and   tigeri  ^nd  ele- 
phants." 

•' Researches  concerning  the  In- 
stitutions and  Monuments  of  the  an- 
cient InhabitSints  of  America ;  with 
descriptions  of  the    mosjt  striking 
Scenes  in  the  Cordilleras.    Written 
in  trench  by  AJexatider  dt  Hum- 
boldt i  and  translated  into  English 
by  He!en  Maria  Williams." 
.  "  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to. 
the  Equinoxial  Regions  of  the  new 
Continent  daring  the  years  1799- 
1804.   By  Alexander  de  Humboldt, 
^nd  Aime  Bonpland.     Written  in 
French  by  Alexander  de  Humboldt^ 
«Xid  trabstated  iiito  English  by  Helen 
Maria   Williams."     M.   de  Hum- 
boldt is  a  voluminous  writer ;  and 
^rhaps  no  man  living  possesses  so 
brge  n  store  of*  materials  foi*  such  a 
purjxjse :   for  few  iteen  have  read 
more,    and  few  travelled  forther  j 
and  ^till  fewer  have  so  well  digested 
and  committed   tcf   memory   what 
they  have  read,  or  are  able  to  torn- 
bine  fco  largely  the  best  observations 
ot  others  with  the  facts  that  occur  be- 
fore their  own  eyes.  The  two  volunaes 
before  us  may  be  rrgarded  in  some 
tort  as   works    detached    fr-om  the 
general  set  that  has  hitherto  beeri 
furnished  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  and 
hiiactive  and  intelligent  friend.  The 
first,  or  that  entitled  "  Researches,*' 
h  a  transintbn  of  M.  Humboldt's 
fdlio  volume,  entrtKd   by  hmiself 
**  Views  of  the  Cordilleras,**  accom- 
panied with   ^ixty  plates.     Ih  the 
JTecond  vrt  have  reason  to  "believe, 
though  not  having  seen  the  original 
•ttrc  camiot    speak  piositively,    that 
the  translator  has  made  an  equal 
charrge  in  the  title  )  for  tAiA  <i'e 
^afn  see  "ho  reason  in  "efther  lease, 
Tbie  **  Researches"  ch\€tty  give  lis 
itn  account  of  the  physical  Wonders 
of  the  vast  chain  of  the  CordHIeT^, 
mid    Its   enonoottsr  Yolcanic  ctift 


Cotopaxl  ahd  Chimboriiidj  and  t!l^ 
moral  \^ofider4  of  the  Mfexicans  toi 
?prutiahi,    dnd    thS  ibW  anctent 
'tolteck,  and  Azteck  tribes,    wbo 
have  progressively'  taken  the  feid 
in  this    interesting  ijuartcr  of  the 
world,     Cotopall   is  thfe  loftiest  of 
thoi^  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  wbicb, 
at  t"ec6nt  epochs,  have  tintlcrgont 
eruptions..    Its  absolute  height    is 
18,874  feet;   So  that  It  is  doutte 
that  of  Canigon,    and    2600  ffect 
higher  than  Veiovius  would  tt  if 
placed  bn  th^'  lop  of  the  fcak  of 
•teneriffc.      It    Is    also   the    most 
dreadful  volcano  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  its  explosions  ate  the  toost 
A-equent  and  disastrous.    Tht  mass 
of  Scoride,  and  the  huge  fragik^ebtS 
of  fock  thro<^n  but  of  this  volcano, 
cover  a  surface  of  several  square 
leagues,  and  ^ould  jform,  were  they 
heaped  together,  a  colossal  moan- 
tain;.    In  175S  the  flames  rose  2900 
feet  above  the  brink  of  the  crater, 
Jn  1744  the  roat-  of  the  volcano 
iXras  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  %Tag- 
dalana,  a  disUnce  of  200  leagues. 
The  explosion  which  took  place  in 
Jantiary  1803,  ^as  preceded  by  the 
stiddco  Ynelting  of  tnc  'snow  which 
cov«rrtd  the  motrntain  :  and  our  tra- 
velers heard  \he  noik;  of  the  erup- 
tion at  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  52 
league's   Aistaillt,    <i^hich    contintied 
day  and  night,  like  the  contmned 
dijJc^afges  of  artillery .  Yet  the  raoun- 
rain  ofChimboraZois  of  a  still  greater 
height,  its  summit  being  3.1,430  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     A  great 
part  of  its  head  is  consequently  be- 
yond the  circle  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, which  in  this  latitude,  almost 
ftnderlhc  line,  'is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  sultimit  of  Mount  Blanc. 
In  describing  the  customs,    habits, 
arts,  and  genius  of  the  Mexicans, 
6ur  author  notices  very  particularly 
file  'dciterity  i6f  their  picfi^re^^irril- 
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tog,  and  gives  oa  a  few  hints  in 
addition  to  those  we  have  inci- 
dmu%9^y  received  frpoi  other  quar- 
tera,  coQcerning  the  itill  greater  in. 
gsnuity  and  refioement  of  the  more 
aacient  Tolteckg,  with  whose  his- 
tory we  hope  soon  to  become  some* 
what  t>etter  acquainted  from  an- 
other quarter.  In  the  second  wor%, 
or  '*  Personal  Narrative,"  M.  de 
Hunsboldt  gives  a  relation  of  the 
various  occnrrences  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  have  more 
ioamediately  interested  or  lieen  con- 
nected, with  bis  own  person  or  feel- 
iags.  We  have  cotx^uently  occa- 
siooaJ  traits  of  his  history  and  cha- 
racter^ and  are  brought  more  closely 
to  a  knowledge  of  himself,  bi$  pur- 
suits, and  bis  friendships.  lnter« 
spersed  with  which  we  have  also 
a  detfiiled  account  of  spots  or  scene- 
ries that  appear  peculiarly  to  have 
arrested  his  attention,  such  as  the 
picturesque  beaulies  of  Teneriife, 
and  its  romantic  peak,  the  island  6f 
Tobago,  Cumaua,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing regions  of  the  American  coMi* 
nent  thai  stretch  stiil  farther  west- 
ward iirom  the  mouiii  of  the  Ori- 
noco. In  conclusion,  we  have  only 
to  observe  that  the  translation  is 
0iade  with  ease  and  spirit,  and,  ^e 
Jiaye  no  doubt,  though  the  origi- 
nal la  not  4n  our  possession,  with 
fididity. 

"  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Ok- 
liak  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  to 
Ungava  Bay,  westward  of  Cape 
<]U)udleigh ;  undertaken  to  explore 
^  Coast,  and  visit  tl^  E^kimauK 
in  that  unknown  region.  %  £|ea' 
^amin  Kohlmastt;r'  and  George 
KADOch,  Missionaries  of  the  Church 
/of  the  Unitas  F/atrum,  or  United 
Brethren.**  Of  the  laudable  zeal 
of  the  Moravians  in  diffusing  a 
\knawledge  of  the  Christian  celi- 
..gioa  jarncmg  savage  and  iieathen 
uifttions  we  have  already  had  oGca« 


sipQ  to  tai^e  qqiipe  in  |be  ajtjple 
prccedjpg  the  two  of  M*  de  Hwna- . 
bpldt.    The  work  before  ws  giv^  : 
another  example  of  th(;  same  ^pe* 
voleut  and  inde&tig^ble  spirit,  ih^ 
grand  founder  of  the  Moravian  Ijflis- 
sions  on  the  Labrador  coast  \vas 
that'active  and  e^cpll^nt  noan  Jens. 
Haven,  for  although  an  attempt  ta. 
this  efiect  was  made  twelye  yeari 
antecedently,    it  completely  failed*.- 
It  was  in  1764   that  this  zealouji 
MissFonary  commenced  his  joufpey. 
Having  resided  before  this,  in  the 
sape  character  in   Greenland,  ho 
was  easily  abl^,  fwip  the  affiiiiiy  of 
the  twodiaiectsof  what  appefirsto  be 
but  one  cofnmon  language,  to  ipsl^p 
himself  understood  among  the  £s- 
kimauiE;  and  frqm  bis  coosfiequent 
pbpularity  he  was  enabled  tp  rei^- 
der  essential  service  ta  Sir  Hugh. 
Paliser,  at  that  tinie  Governor  of 
Newfoundland,  and  h.ereby  to  ^purp 
to  hin^self  the  countenanqe  of  t^e 
Board  of  Trade   and  Plantations. 
The  result  was  a  grant  from  (he 
King  to  the  United  Brethren^   tp 
make  sett'lements  00  the  Labrador 
coast ;  by  means  of  which  land  was 
pui'chased  of  the  Eskimau^  in  1771 
for  a  settlement  at  Nain  :  to  which 
.was  added  in  1776  another  setjtle- 
ment  at  OKhak>  about  150  miles  tp 
the  northward ;  and  one  jear  after^ 
wards  a  third  settlement  at  Moper 
dale  towards    the    south  of  Ok- 
hak.    The  line  of  the  voyage  be- 
fore us  extends  from  Okhak>  along 
.the   cnast  of    Labradoie,    to  the 
Cape  Chudleigh  Islands,  whence  i,t  ^ 
takes  a  south  and  westerly  direc- 
tion to    the    bottom    of    Ungava 
Bay.     It  was  undertaken  up'ou  in- 
formation from  various  K^kimaux 
that  the  main  body  of  this  people 
live  near  and  beyond  Cape  Chud- 
leigh.   The  direct    object  of  the 
work  b€;f  )re  us  is^o^x^  ?»o  ^ccQU^t 
of  the  success  of  ^e  writers  and 
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their  companions  In  their  missionary 
laboars :  but  the  geoprapher  and 
the  naturalist  will  derive  as  mach 
benefit  from  its  contents  as  the  pa« 
tfbn  and  promoters  of  so  benevolent 
an  undertaking :  for  our  travellers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  men  of  science  and 
(Hscernment,  and  have  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  acquaintUig  them- 
lelves  with  the  characters  of  the 
various  bays,  points,  and  islands 
they  passed  along;  and  have  de- 
scribed with  much  interest  the  ge- 
neral face  of  the  country,  which  is 
strikingly  grand  and  romantic,  its 
mineralogiral,  zoological,  and  bo- 
tanical productions,  and  the  man- 
iSers  and  customs'  of  the  different 
tribes  with  which  they  associated. 
The  following  is  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  ti«  of  the  stupendous  ridge 
of  the  Kanmayok  :— "  We  rpse 
soon  after  two  oVIock,  and  rowed 
cut  of  the  Ikkerasak  with  a  fair 
"wiDd.  l*he  sra  was  perfectly  calm 
and  smooih.  Brother  Kroock  rowed 
hi  the  small  boat  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Kanmayok,  some- 
times* going  on  shore,  while  the 
large  boat  was  making  but  little 
Way,  keeping  out  at  some  distance 
to  avoid  the  rocks.  The  outline  of 
this  chain  of  mountains  e&hibits 
the  most  fanciful  figures.  At  vari- 
ous points  the  rocks  descend  abrupt* 
ly  into  the  8«a,  presenting  horrid  * 
precipices.  The  strand  is  covered 
-with  a  black  sand.  At  the  height 
of  about  fifty  feet  from  the  sea  the 
rocks  havr  veins  of  red,  yellow,  and 
green  fttone,  running  horizontally 
and  parallel,  i and  sometimes  in  an 
undulalcd  form.  Above  these  they 
present  the  appearance  of  a  magni- 
£cent  colonnade,  or  rather  of  but- 
tresses supporting  a  gothic  building, 
varying  in  height  and  thickness, 
and  here  and  there  intersected  by 
wide  and  deep  chasms^  aod  glees 


running  &r  inland  betwoea  the 
mountains.  Loose  stones  above 
have^  in  some  places,  the  appear- 
ance of  statues,  -and  the  superior 
region  exhibits  varions  kinds  of 
grotesque  shapes.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  singular  and  picturesque  chain 
of  mountains  on  the  coast.  To  the 
highest  part  of  it  we  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Paul's,  as  it  is  not  unlike 
the  cathedra],  when  viewed  at  a 
distance,  with  its  dome  and  two 
towers." 

'*Tra%^l8  in  the  Ionian  Isles« 
Albania,  Thessaly,  Il{acedonia,  &c. 
during  the  years  iSiiand  1813.  fiy 
Henry  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c" 
4to.  As  we  have  extracted  very 
long  passages  from  this  work  in  a 
preceding  part  of  our  Register,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  notice  it  in  its  pro- 
per place.  The  volume  derives  greal 
additional  interest  from  the  gratify- 
ing connection  which  the  present 
treaty  of  Paris  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  between  our  own 
country,  and  the  isles  of  the  Ionian 
sea  $  and  thus  giving  us  a  command 
directly  or  indirectly  over  the  whole 
of  the  inter^ting  and  picturesque 
country  of  Greece,  and  the  Grecian 
Archipelago. 

*'  Alpine  Sketches,  comprized  in  a 
short  Tour  through  part  of  Holland^ 
Flanders,  France,  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1 8 14.  By  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford."  8vo.  9s.  A 
repetition  of  what  we  have  been  told 
a  thousand  times  before,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  a  much  better  manner, 
with  little  or  nothingof  novelty  or  im- 
portance to  give  zest  to  the  re- 
cooked  meal.  The  anonynoous  au- 
thor attempts  to  be  lively  and  quaint, 
and  original  and  abrupt  in  his  styles 
assumes  great  ain  and  great  im- 
portance, and  capers  about  in  the 
most&utastic  manner  with  asterisms, 
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and  dashes^  and  ioterrogatbns,  and 
Latin  and  French  ;  but  he  make&sad 
w6rk  of  It  after  all. 

"  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  i8u 
and  18 (2  to  Madras  and  China; 
returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  St.  Helena^  in  the  H.  C  S.  the 
Hope,  Captain  J.  Pcndergrass.  By 
James  Wat  hen.  Illustrated  with 
twenty-four  coloured  Prints :  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.'*  4to. 
3/.  35.  Mr.  Wathen  has  a  sort  of 
chivalrous  fondness  for  picturesque 
nature,  and  the  elegant  art  of  copy- 
ing her  under  this  ch^cter ;  and 
he  has  hence  volunteered  his  ser- 
Tices,  and  gratuitously  travelled  both 
at  home  and  abroad  to  various  re- 
gions, whose  romantic  or  impressive 
scenery  offered  its  charms  Xq  decoy 
faim.  In  this  free  and  unfettered 
spirit  he  undertook  the  voyage 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
volume  to  describe.  The  coloured 
views  are  numerous,  interesting, 
and  elegantly  designed  $  the  topo- 
graphical pert  of  Uie  work  evinces 
an  active  mind,  cheerful  dfsposition, 
and  observant  eye.  He  is  fortunate 
in  having  anticipated  the  interest 
which  recent  events  have  given  to 
the  island  of  St.  Helena  |  for  with- 
out reference  to  these  events,  or  a 
possibility  of  foreseeing  them,  he 
has  given  us  a  short  but  entertain- 
ing account  of  this  singular  station, 
and  several  drawings  of  its  most 
singular  views.  We  have  already 
copied  from  this  wOrk  at  some 
length. 

"Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and 
in  "Georgia  -,  performed  in  the  years 
.1S07  and  1808,  by  command  of  the 
Russian  Government.  By  Julius 
Von  Klaproth,  Aulic  Counsellor,  &c. 
TranUated  from  the  German  by  F, 
Schoberl.'*  4to.  From  this  work  we 
have  already  made  one  or  two  cx- 
.teo^five  extiacts.    It  is  entitled  to 


our  attention  as  being  autheiitic« 
and  even  official  3  and  still  more  to» 
as  unfolding,  beyond  any  account 
that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  os, 
the  restless,  enormous,  insatiable, 
and  successful  ambition  of  the  Court 
of  St.  Peterburg.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  or  . 
rather  the  short  campaign  against 
France,  the  limits  of  Russia,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  accurate  cal- 
culations of  its  own  government,  ex- 
tended in  length,  from  Riga  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  Kamstcbatka; 
and  in  breadth  from  Kertek,  through 
Moscow  to  Kola,  being  a  length  of 
9206  and  a  breadth  of  2400  Engliak 
miles  'y  and  this  too  without  noticing 
the  islands  in  the  eastern  ocean; 
spreading,  in  a  continuous  rango 
through  a  large  portion  of  Europe, 
the  entire  length  of  Asia,  and  part 
ofAmericaj  comprising  more  square 
miles  than  the  whole  European  Con- 
tinent; wider  in  breadth,  and  at 
least  double  the  length  of  the 
Chinese  dominions,  and  both  ia 
length  and  breadth,  considerably 
exceeding  the  boundary  of.  the  Ro- 
man empire  when  at  the  height  of 
its  grandeur.  The  Russian  empire, 
however,  is  still  expanding :  how 
largely  its  power  and  extent  of  ter- 
ritory has  been  increased  by  the 
overthrow  of  Buonaparte,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  annexation  of  Poland, 
is  obvious  enough.  But  it  may  npt 
be  equally  known  that  the  ambitioit 
of  Russia  is  still  actively  at  work,  to 
explore  its  boundaries  at  least  at 
widely  in  a  south-east,  as  in  a  north- 
west direction,  and  to  carry  them 
to  the  banks  of  the  Arass,  or 
Araxes.  It  was  only  in  the  ye^r 
1800  that,  at  the  iastance  of  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  an  over- 
ture was  submitted  by  several 
Georgian  Chiefs,  upon  the  death 
of  their  imbecile  prince^  to  make 
Georgia 
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Grargki  •  Ra»taii  pyorittc^l  In 
1^06  the  ftiraogeqientB  to  this  e(^ 
tet  were  fX)(opleC«d.  The  v«rjr 
Beic  strp^  was  an  order  to  ihc  re* 
ifiective  provincial  comnnanderf,  to 
•ctie  thewbolelineof  ibeCaocasus; 
DEighestaQ  and  loierelia  were  in- 
ftsntly  occupied  ^  the  hordes  of 
nnsabdaed  moootaineers  that  io- 
Imbit  its  sides  beeanie  hemmed  in 
hy  this  new  protrvision  of  the  Rus- 
sian territory,  and  the  Araxes  now 
eonstitntes  its  limks  In  this  quarter. 
The  object  of  the  journey  before 
vswasto  examine  minutely,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Russian  Go* 
vernment^  the  customs,  habits, 
vannen,  and  political  regulations 
•f  the  wild  or«emt~barbarous  tribes 
tbal  har^  hence  been  added  to  the 
geBeral  mass  of  the  Imperial  popula- 
tioo,  the  geography  of  the  country, 
ks  agricuUurali  and  mineralogicai 
iwealth,  its  physical  and  moral 
strength,  eo  that  the  cabinet  of  St. 
l^lersburg  may  determine  how 
iisr  these  ttew  auxiliaries  may  be 
most  conveniently  acid  most  com^- 
pletety  brought  imo  action,  aed 
concur  in  the  views  of  ,aggraodize« 
meat  which  may  ne«t  be  attempled. 
The  vduaie  abounds  with  original 
inibrHiation,  and  discovers  an  acuta 
jpenetratitigeye,  and  compcd^epM^e 
jac^ment. 

Since  we  ai%  npGB  t^s  suil^ject 
we  sttaYl  next  no(4oe  *'  Slbetches  of 
ehe  History  and  pnesent  fitnte  <»f  che 
flutsian  £tBpire :  of  4be  progress 
«f  Cfviiization  from  the^undatiun 
of  rl^e  Monarchy  to^he  accession  of 
the  House  of.  Romaoof  (the  present 
reigning  Family);  and  particular- 
ly under  the  Soveveigns  of  that 
Ifouse :  ooanccted  with  poUttcal 
-»nd  peitsonal  Memoirs  of  tbe  In»pe- 
flKalCoupt.  By  the  Rev.  William  An- 
derson." Bvo.  12^.  This  is,  upon 
*fbB  wbtfley  4L  usfi;ful<epitxKne  drawii 


up  from  autbeotio  «-  ippmved 
spurees,  and  ohici^  ftioB  tbe  labam 
of  Mr.  Tooke.  The  s^le,  bow. 
ever,  is  unnecessarily  dry,  and  not 
nnfirequently  obscure ;  quatitiea  that 
in  DO  small  d^rnn  distinguish  the 
title  itself,  which  may  serve  as  a 
general  speotmen  of  tbe  body  of  the 
work.  Hero'  also  we  meet  with, 
other  proofs  ef  the  insatiriile  a«iU« 
tioo  of  the  Russian  GovrrnnMnl, 
tbe  shanaeless  profligacy  of  noost  of 
the  series  of  the  Russian  Bainuters; 
and  the  enormous  eatent  of  the 
Russian  enap^re.  The  great  security 
of  £urope  lies  in  the  well  known 
fiict  that  this  gigantic  empire  is 
seoied  on  what  may  be  called  the 
verge  ok'  tbe  politicsl  horizon,  ami 
Qpn  neyer  be  brought  forward  tn 
attack  its  centce  without  eoomaoas 
labour;  that  its  population  is,  for 
the  most  part,  thinly  scattered,  and 
without  any  one  common  interest 
that  pervades  tbe  whole ;  that  more 
than  half  the  empire  consists  of 
frosen  seas,  mountains  of  ke,  bar* 
ren  rocks,  and  plains,  or  steppcs» 
as  they  are  called,  stcetcbi^g  to 
an  enormous  range,  uncultivated^ 
nnd  mcapabie  of  cultivation. 

'*  Travels  in  the  Pyrenees :  can» 
taining  a  Desoriptton  of  the  prtnr 
cipal  Siusniftts,  Posses,  and  VaRiea. 
Translated  from  <lie  Fcench  W'M. 
Raymond,  by  F.  £Sald.'*  &ra.  gt. 
We  l)ave  copjed  isito  another  d^.- 
partoaeiKt  one  ac  two  of  what  have 
appeared  to  «s  the  jnoat  lateDcstiog 
passages  of  this  work;  and  from 
these  our^readers  cnay  judge  of  the 
general  merit  of  the  whole,  it  is 
somewbat  tooRoweij  in  the  descrip- 
iion  of  pietoreaqoe  scenajt  and 
«cacoely  en  tecs  with  sufficient  Aii- 
•nuteness  into  the  characters  and 
jnaoners  of  the  .pec^le,  and  ^oee 
incidental  and  'interesttpg  aneoioiea 
Avhiobinighteasiily  havebeen  gleaoed. 
••  Napl«$ 
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^  Jftiplci  and  (HeCafnpagnd  F^^ 
Vtdt,  In  a  Strifes  of  Li'ttcrt.  WhM 
cbldttfed  Maps  and  Platen."  8fd. 
t/.  IT.  A  lively  and  cheerful  At* 
count  of  Neapolitati  custonfts,  man- 
hctt,  and  scenery,  and  especially 
Neapolitan  ma<;lc»  credulity,  and 
superstition.  The  writer  seems  to 
have  bften  more  fortnnate  in  bis 
society  thdn  most  travellers ;  and 
out  of  the  overflowing  gratitude  of 
h!B  heart,  has  eulogized  the  people 
tt^bom  he  describes  not  a  little  above 
what  is  usu;)lly  dilowed  to  be  their 
feal  desert. 

The  termination  of  the  war,  or 
rather  we  may  say  of  the  two  last 
trars^  fiow  that  we  have  time  to 
survey  them  in  their  various  bear- 
ings and  actions,  and  glorious  opera- 
tions and  results,  has  given  rise  to  a 
considerable  number  of  publica- 
tons  of  diflfereot  bulk  and  merit :  of 
^hi'ch  the  following  are  the  chief: 
*•  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  French 
hi  Spain.  By  M.  de  RoCca,  Offi- 
cer of  Hussars,  and  Knight  of  the 
Order  bf  the  Legion  of  Honour." 
A  lively  and  intetestmg  description 
of  the  events  of  the  war  referred  to ; 
!n  which  the  writer  makes  himself 
'somewhat  more  the  hero  of  tht 
tale  than  he  is  required  to  do  j  but 
thronghout  the  whole  of  which  he 
detail  most  forcibly,  and  by  a 
vairtety  «of  impressive  pictures,  the 
utter  hatred  of  the  Spanish  peasantry, 
in  ever/  part  of  the  country,  to  what- 
ever was  French  or  a  Frenchman. 

"  A  Circumstantial  Narrative  of 
the  'Campaign  in  Rnssia,  embel- 
lished with  Plans  of  ihe  Bailies  ctf 
the  Wdskvva  and  Malo-Janosovik. 
\?on raining  a  foithfol  Description  of 
the  affecting  an^  interesting  Scenes 
'of  Uliich  the  Author  was  an  eye- 
Vithcss.  By  tugcne  Labaume,  Cap- 
*tain  of  Enginccre.  Translated  from 
'the  French;'  ^o.  las.  6d. 
'-  ^  A  faithful  Narrative  of  the  re« 


piissitii  of  th>»  Beresina  by  lbs 
Frtnch  Army  in  idii.  By  aa 
Eye-witness.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  Notes,  written  by  an 
Officer  who  was  with  the  Rusatan 
Anny  at  the  same  period."  8vq.  M%, 
Labaume  was  attached  to  the  fourth 
corps  of  the  French  army,  com* 
maoded  by  Eugene  Beauhamois,  the 
Italian  Viceroy ;  and  if  the  French 
were  doomed,  in  the  midst  of  their 
triumphs,  to  be  woeftil  sufferers  in 
Spain,  their  miseries,  in  their  retreat 
from  Moscow,  as  described  by  the 
present  writer,'  were' so  enormoqi 
and  complicated  as  to  be  beyond  all 
comparison.  M.  Labamne*s  account 
of  the  different  movements  and 
battles  is  clear,  spirited,  and  glow^ 
mg ;  the  intej-est  of  his  story  never 
flags,  though  he  sometimes  &tigues 
us  by  long-winded  speeches  of  Chief- 
tains whom  we  care  nothing  about* 
The  object  of  the  *'  Eye-witness," 
is  highly  il laudable  and  ungenerous. 
It  is  wejl  known  that  Admiral 
Chichagoff,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  t)f  the  united  armies 
of  the  Danube  and  Volhynia,  was 
unfortunate  moogb  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  sovereign.  Hewaa 
accused  of  tardiness  in  his  ma- 
noeuvres. There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  brave  man,  and  that  he 
had  great  difficulties  to  encounter  j 
yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  equal  to  his  important 
post ;  and  probably  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  had  reason  for  ex- 
pressing its  censure.  The  object  of 
the  *'  Eye-witness**  is  to  rescue 
him  from  the  general  charge ;  an ' 
attempt  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
unsuccessful  j  hut  what  we  chieily 
object  to  is^  that  this  attempt  is  made 
at  the  expence  of  the  reputation  of 
other  "Russian  Commanders  of  ap- 
parently far  mote  talent,  and  espc- 
dally  by  what  we  can  scarcely  re« 
gaid  otherwise  than  a  series  of  ca- 
lumnies 
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konnies  direct^  agaiiMt  the  uncoil* 
querable  Kutu«ow,  and  the  darioff, 
dmctect,  aod  indeAidgable  Genenu, 
Count  Witgcnstein,  to  vi^hoin,  with 
Iheeaception  of  Priace  Bagi^lhion, 
the  Russian  cause  u,  perhaps^  more 
deeply  indebted  than  to  any  other 
o£Bcer  whatever. 

''  The  Campaign  of  IVins  in 
iSi4»  &&  Translated  from  the 
FrenchofP.  F.J.  Giraud/*  8vo.  ds. 
This  is  intended  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  Labaume*s  "  Campaign  in 
Russia  ;*'  but  it  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  Itabuses^  indeed, 
Buonaparte  with  as  little  reluctance 
as  the  former,  for  there  is  no  didi- 
oilty  in  getting  Frenchmen,  and 
even  French  soldiers,  to  do  this  in 
the  present  day  ;  but  it  is  less  ani- 
laated,  and  at  the  same  time  less 
minute,  and  enriched  witii  interest- 
ing episodes.  It  affords*  however, 
abundant  pnoof  that  Buonaparte  sa- 
crificed his  own  troops,  as  readily 
«s  he  destroyed  those  of  the  enemy, 
wherever  his  perisonal  safety  or  the 
execution  of  his  platis  demanded  it. 
Immediately  after  sonoe  of  the  .sol- 
diers from  amidst  the  tliousands  that 
were  w^oonded  at  the  bloody  battle 
of  Lut2en,  exclaimed,  amidst  their 
groans,  **  Long  live  the  Emperor  1** 
an  a  reward  ot  their  generous  de- 
votion, these  woundled  •  wretches 
**  were  horribly  crushed  under  the 
feet  of  the  horses,  and  under  the 
wlieels  of  the  equipages  of  this  very 
Kapokon,  in  a  rapid  niovenieot  oc- 
caMOoed  by  an  unexpected  hturra  of 
the  enemy.*'  In  like  manner  in 
passing  tlie  bridge  at  Leipsic  the 
iioperial  guards  about  his  person 
**  cut  themselves  a  passage  through 
the  French  who  thronged  across  the 
bridge  of  the  Pleiss ;  and  soon  the 
gunpowder>  lighted  at  his  com- 
mand, by  destroying  the  bridge, 
once  more  preserved,  with  a  sacri* 


ficeof  a  third  of  bis  ami7,tluilnHB 
who,  in  so  ooany  disasfeersh-linom  bk 
flight  from  Egypt  to  the  Tfea^  of 
Fontainb)eao---ihought  only  hov  to 
save  himself.  Thed^rocjtiooof  the 
bridge  at  Lindenao  was  ZM>l  com* 
manded  by  a  corporal,  much  less  by 
Colonel  Montfort,  who  was  not  even 
there.  After  Paris  had  surreodeied 
to  the  allies,  Buonaparte's  grand  aim 
was  to  stimulate  his  troops  to  a  des- 
perate attack  on  the  capital,  bj 
promising  them  its  entire  piUage. 
When  the  act  of  dethiooement 
reached  him  '*  he  was  prepar- 
ing,'* says  M.  Giraud,  "  to  maicb, 
and  had  set  before  them  as  their 
object  and  their  reward,  Paris  and 
/wriy-eigkt  iours  piUage  .—and  the 
cries  of  Paris/  Paris!  issued  im- 
mediately from  the  ranks." 

We  proceed  to  the  actual  state  of 
France  as  the  result  of  the  success 
of  the  allies,  and  her  slavish  attach- 
ment to  Bonaparte.  The  following 
are  the  chief  works  which  have 
reached  us  on  this  subject : 

"  General.  View  of  the  Fblitical 
State  of  France,  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Losiis  XVIII."  8vo.  gs, 

**  Answer  to  the  Calumniators  of 
Louis  XVUf.  &c.  By  an  English^ 
man."  8vo.  as. 

'^  Letters  from  a  Lady  to  her  Sis- 
ter, during  a  Tour  to  Paris  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  i8i4.** 
i3mo.  45. 

*'  A  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814:  being 
a  Review  of  the  Moral,  Political^ 
Intellectual,  and  Social  Condition 
of  the  French  Capital.    By  John 

Scott."    8V0.    I2J. 

The  rapidity  and  extraordtnaij 
character  of  tl^  events  of  the  cor- 
rent  year,  have  already  in  some  de- 
gree antiquated  the  whole  of  these, 
and  especially  the  first  two.  It  is 
auspicious  in  the  upshot  to  the  sta* 
biU^  of  the  king!/  power,  and  con- 
se^oeoUy 
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femently  to  that  of  the  internal  peace 
of  France,  that  the  Emperor  of  Elba 
ahoald  have  broken  loose  ^m  hn 
narrow  confines,  and  once  more 
Tentored  to  take  the  chance  of  his 
desperate  fortunes.  Louis  carried 
back  with  him  many  good  English 
notions,  but  be  found  the  whole  of 
the  state-machinery,  and  the  Views 
and  feelings  of  the  Parisians  so 
erroneoaa,  comipt,  and  confused, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  put 
them  into  play.  Added  to  which 
bis  judgment  seems  strangely  to 
have  failed  him  in  distinguishing 
between  the  essential  service,  and 
the  gew-gaw  trappings  of  the  Catho^ 
lie  religion.  The  great  multitude 
of  the  city  laughed  at  both ;  to  the 
first,  however,  they  might  have  sub- 
niittedy  if  dissevered  from  the  se* 
oond  ;  but  the  unfortunate  attempt 
to  connect  them  converted  Louis 
"  the  desired'*  into  a  very  general 
object  of  "aversion"  and  ridicule; 
and  united  in  opposition  to  him 
atheists,  deists,  and  protestanis; 
who  were  hereby  not  indisposed  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  army, 
the  republican  party,  and  the  large 
mass  of  people  who  had  purchased 
nati<mal  domains,  and  trembled  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
nobility  and  order  of  things.  The 
victory  of  Waterloo,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  house  of  deputies,  and 
the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and 
various, more  explicit  articles  intro- 
duced into  the  constitutional  act; 
and  above  all  the  salutary  change 
of  the  late  for  the  present  ministry, 
and  the  energy  displayed  in  the 
various  punishments  allotted  to  the 
ringleaders  of  the  late  rebellion, 
have  gone  far,  and  especially  in 
Coiinectioni  with  the  sec^ife  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  grand  in- 
stigator, to  crush  thenuirierous  mis- 
chiefs which  were  lurking  about  the 


throne  on  the  first  retarh  of  the 
rightful  soverei^,  and  to  establish 
him  in  a  securer  possession.  The 
two  last  publications  upon  the  state 
of  France,  or  rather  of  the  French 
capital,  touch  but  slightly  upon  its 
pcAttical  relations,  and  are  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  a  dem^rlptioa 
of  the  customs,  manners,  and  build* 
ings,  of  the  metropolis.  The  ftrst  is 
written  with  warmth  and  simpli- 
city e  the  second  with  considerable 
judgment  and  acute  observation. 
We  cannot  approve  of  Mr.  Scott's 
style,  and  chiefly  because  he  takes 
unnecessary  pains  to  make  it  ap- 
pear fine,  or  perhaps  original :  in 
doing  which  he  launches,  at  the 
expence  of  his  taste,  the  awk- 
ward terms  of  "  unmatchable,'' 
'*  elasticly,"  •'  effigyinir;*  «  dis- 
concertion," "abidance,"  with  va- 
rious others  which  ii  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate.  His  forte  is  iu 
drawing  national  characters;  faia 
contrasts  between  the  English  and 
French  are  usually  correct  and  spi- 
rited ;  and  the>  following  may  he 
given  as  a  deduction  forcibly  writ- 
ten and  fairly  flowing  from  hb  prior 
remarks.  "  Friom  all'  I  have  said 
of  the  French  character  and  condi- 
tion it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  the 
worst  idea  of  their  social  system,  as 
it  is  at  present  constituted.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  without  foundation  or 
compactness.  There  are  no  gene- 
rally recognized  principles  in  the 
public  mind;  there  are  no  great 
bodies  to  give  gravity^  and  steadi- 
ness, and  impetus  to  the  state  i 
there  are  no  respected  names  in 
France  to  lead  opinion,  to  collect 
national  strength  under  legitimate 
iMinners  in  behalf  of  honourable  pur- 
poses.** 

**  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  From  the 
French  of  M.  de  Levis,-  Quke  aud 

Peer 
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Beer  of  France.    Ay  the  autfior  of 
«  A  Few  Days  in  Pimtw/*     Vol.  I. 
9ro.  1 2S.  We  are  j^kd  that  tbU  libe- 
ra) and  cnligbtcsnecC  atatesman^  wbo 
baa  80  steadily  followed  tlie  fortunes 
«fhia  sovereign.  Mid  by  ibe  crueky 
^  a  succession  of  uo principled  go* 
vemmemS)  ahooid  have  heea  exiled* 
find  deprived  of  bia  Suaiiy  benours 
aind  properly,  ia  at  length  by  tbe 
^peH*directed   iavour    of    bis    so- 
-vereign  a  partaker  of  bis  own  suc- 
cess, and  n;str)red  to  the  posaession 
•of  his  proper  rank,  which  we  trust 
wiH  era  lofig  be  fnlloiwed,  if  it  he 
•poasible,  with  a  seatoration  to  ius 
«lamily   estates.     The     Doke    de 
Xevis  is  a  we^l-in formed  .writer,  an 
•extensive    reader,    and    pcfsonaliy 
acquainted  with  tbe  actual  state  of 
-England  from   his  trav.ds  .and  in- 
•<|niries  over  the  gaeaier  part.<^  h. 
'He  is  hence  able  to  give  0  foirflod 
'Candkl  ataiement  of  what  £ag^ml 
'Und  Englisbmeni  and  .£ngl(sh  cua- 
'atoms  and    En$;Hsli   virtues  neaily 
HBooStat  of;  and  the  wock   betoe 
'ot,  wMdi  is  a  good  traoalation  from 
*a  larger  woi^k  in  tbe  •original,  dia- 
jplays  a  strong  bnt  perliaps  some- 
what flattering  likeness ;  it  istcom- 
-pllmenfary,  bat  with  so  much  truth 
'and  delicacy  that  it  can  icarcely  be 
o^^ected  to  by  tbe  most  ^isttdiouscri- 
*tk:ormoPaUst:  and  is  admirably  cal- 
calated  to  counSaract  in  its  originnl 
*  tongoe  tluise  false  and  ^efaioataty 
'  rapresentations  which .  have  of  lale 
heen  «o  s^angdy  put  forth  at  iBsris, 
'  from  motives  of  national  jealousy  or 
private  pique. 

^*  Memorial  on  behalf  of*  tbe  Na- 

^  five  Irish-:    with  a  View  to  their. 

i  Improvement  in  Moralaad Religious 

'  Xtiow)edge>  tfafough  thosiediiHn  pf 

their  own  language."  8vo.  3^.    We 

1)ave  heard  and  irad  and  seen  much  . 

of  the  misery  and  ignorance  and  dis-^ . 

coQlentof  thelrisn.>  of  their  bUnd 


liurbulent  re&isr«|nce  to   f^aK^^j^^ 
government.    In  all  this   tberp  i^ 
much  e^agg/eiatioq  ;   but  the  h^ 
and  mo4,(rxt^asive«  tbe  widest  anj 
~  cheapest  method  of  curipg  wh^oc^-wr 
Ateasu/e  of  these  serious  evils  reaUj 
enitils,  is  to  follow  up  the  beneFdipitf 
plan  detailed  and    excaxpUb^  in 
.tbe  pamphJet  before    us:    t0  4»i- 
course  the  formation,  and  jf|«pr 
oat   the .  value  of  schools  for.  ija- 
atructing  .the  poor    in    their  fsgr^. 
tongue,  and  ta  take  e;sp^ci4  cp.ie 
-tb^t  books  of  a  |W^Of>er  r^har^^ter 
«hall  afterwards  be  explained  .^tpd 
jdistriboted    anoongst    thena.      3JV> 
nejpice  therefore  to  find  that  ihf 
^schools  vve  refer,  to  aie  in  ao  lbrir« 
iog  a  atate>  and  especially,  that  the 
.Scriptures  in  the  Irjah  tongqe«  zrc 
now  propagated  so  widely,  and  le- 
.e^ived  /so  cordially.    Tbe  benefit  of 
this  wise  in^titutkm  npon  the  moraU 
of  those  who  have  thus  £ar  been 
.ppcn  to  its  efiects,  are  unquestioa- 
,^ble  and  striking :.  they  aie  .hcsie 
welj  detail/cd,  and  ought,  to  be  o^ 
.stroqgest  stimulus  to  pecsevecaiKae. 
''  Considerations  on  the  pieseqt 
Political  State  of  India,  ena^r;»cii^ 
^.Observations  on   the  Character  «f 
•  the  Motives,  on  tlie  Civil  joMi  Cri- 
minal Courts,  the  Administr^oo  of 
JuaUoe,   the   state  of  the    Lapd- 
.  Usnure,  tbe  condition  of  the  Pea- 
ssaptry,  «id  the  jnlwwl  Police  of 
^r    (the  JBritish)    Eastern  Doiai- 
.aiqns :  intended  ohieE^  as  a  jStUoqal 
ef  InstrUjClion   in  their  Duties  .|pr 
the  younger  Ser^ts  of  ibe  Cp^p* 
tsy.    By  Akupder  Fr^scr  TyUcr, 
late.  Assistant-Judge  intbeTweiK|r- 
ffojar  Pergunqahs,  .Bengal  £sub)ii^- 
fnent,"  2  vols.  8vo.  tSt,    We.l^e 
^piqd  the  above  enoTipous  iitm^ 
of  tiiie,  bttcaui^  it  ansivers  the  wr- 
pose  of  a  4a^  of  epntents..  Mr. 
Ty^er,  is  yet^  ^e^vftlie  leasop  10 
believe^ 
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Mtere^  B  ^^  ywiBg  <^Aic^  and 
takM  cg»te  %ilbKlf  xht  cbarooter  ^ 
ceasOt  H>  ten  extent  «nd  in  «  ^ree 
which  would  be  hardly  warranted 
Vy  ibciB<>9C  ^KpeHeneed  vMefen  in 
the  fleri'ioe.  Tb«t  there  4ae  grttit 
abMefe  in  the  nbde  of  letting  itR^ 
«nd occasionally  in  iheadministracion 
«f  ;JMl!ioe  ii  well  icnown,  but  we 
ctB  never «gfee  with  hiflh  4n  loiiding 
with  ette  Sweeping  afietbeiiMi  M 
hm  civil  dnd  criretnal  courts,  atid 
the  whole  idtepfmltpoltoe  of  Brifeitih 
Ifidii  :  and  «tilL  Sesft  Wi  cdoMtting 
tlMt  «nder  tour  boasted  g>verii- 
Indtit,  Hie  HTdnditioi^  of  the  lower 
•rders  4s  Wtr^  4haa  eTev,*more  vic>* 
tmsBBd  move  wretched  ihaii  hetoe 
ihiey  were  aoqusioted  w'rfh  us.  'Par^ 
Inl  Ht9l«i(xis4»f 'ofipratftieti  and  cor- 
yoptioti  bre  to  be  net  with  in  -the 
tettTcsgtiltfted  •sttftes,  aiid4Mured)y 
We«ire>DCFt»frae<from  stioh  eiwnpks 
at  home.;  but  the  >greitt'ob^ct  of 
Sir  Wifliam  Jbfim  th  'gt^ifiR  ns  9 
^Kg:ett  dftfehe^iStontoo'hws,  the/geed 
^<ie^ts<(yf ^H'lwkh  havebeen  i«lt  and 
^aetedWledgtcl  «n  'the  Indian  BelUi, 
Irat  by  *no  »inn— 1  so  eompletelv 
^iM«8  itns  *cbe«ndeBVo«r  of  ihfa 
Wi'iter'tD  n^fCMfit. 

The  suceeflB  which  >has  acc«»- 
paoied  the  strenuous  and  persever- 
ing exertions  of  the  aggregate  popu-> 
lation  of  our  own  country  in  ob- 
taining an  immediate  and  unpro- 
Tisional  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  France  has  so  completely  suc- 
ceeded^ that  it  is  now  only  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  pbamphlets 
which  have  been  most  instrumental 
in  obtaining  so  decisive  a  result: 
and  this^  we  do  the  more  readily » 
because  the  French  Minister^  in  his 
reply  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  contain- 
ing the  French  King's  unqualified  as- 
sent, expressly  states  that  it  is  io  con- 
aequence  of  the  change  which  has 
heen  produqed  in  the  moral  opi- 
nion of  the    French  public/  by  a 


thnelyciiYs&latton of  these  valoiibk 
addre»ie«>  thai  hisMaje8ty<has  foonA 
hinMclf  relieved  from  the  obief  4i4^ 
fi^ukiasthat  pressed  upon  him  «nt»* 
oedently^  and  4it  liberty  to  .g^aiify 
the  warm  and  uoequivoGal  difltasm 
of  his  heart. 

^<  Letter  to  his  ficoeUeiioy  Prinoe 
TaUeyxand  Per^rd,  &c.  Ice.  «b  rhe 
subject  of  the  Slave.  Tcade.  Hf 
Williasa  Wilberiorae,  £sq.  ILfJ' 
8vo.  St.     ' 

"  letter  to  WUltam  WiH>cGfon)% 
Esq.  M.  P.  &c.  &c.  containing  fie* 
^  mavks  oh  the  Jlepdrfes  of  the  Siem 
IfleoneCompaiiy  and  Afi4caa  inad- 
t«tion.  %  Hobert  Thorpe,  Bt^, 
Chief  J^stiee  df  Sfesra  Leone,  and 
Judgeof  the  VioeAdcsiraky  Coiait 
of  that  Colony ;*  >Svo. 

«'  *Letler  to  his  Roynl  Highiie<is 
^faeDokc  <tf  Gloucester,  Bmideat 
of  the  Afrioan  Institution,  Iroai 
Zachary  Macaulay,  £sq.'*  8vo.  I^ 
two  hisc  ^pamphkts  )faav»e  fpradoced 
a  atvang^aamation  in  the  pahllc 
fiMtid«  Mr.  Thoqie,  in  the  nMit 
direct  terms,  ahatges  the  r-fitsmi 
iteone  'Onnpany  mkh  .pospotdf 
abusing  the  generosity  of  the  f  aUic 
by  the  giiwest  :iakahMds:{  .fiatl/ 
contf adtcts. their  ^ most  inpactaat 
assertioiis;  aMHitatns^and^otleavaim 
to  shew  that  the  settlenwot  ins.ia 
no  respect  answered  Us  purpose; 
and  that  it  has  been  only  of  service 
to  Mr.  Macaolay,  the  Secretary, 
who  has  nominated  and  appointed 
all  the  agenu  and  officers  that  have 
been  sent  out  under  the  soperio- 
tendance  both  of  the  Sierra  Leooe 
Company,  and  the  Africa!)  Institu- 
tion, has  obtained  for  himself  a  mo*^ 
nopoly  of  almost  every  article  traded 
in,  and  has  received  prodigal  pre- 
sents of  plate  from  tW  Directors 
in  reward  for  his  gratuitous  ser- 
vices. To  these  severe  charges  from 
so  high  an  authority,  Mr.  Macaulay 
replies  with  equal  wannth  of  as^eve- 

ratida  : 
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ration:  he  denies  much  and  paU 
liates  more.  We  are  sorry  that 
there  should  have  been  any  cause 
for  such  a  dispute:  we  have  no 
douht  that  the  charges  are  unduly 
heightened,  but  it  would  be  too 
ranch  lo  say  that  there  Js  no 
groand*work  for  any  of  them. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of 
^  existing  corn-laws,  or  of  any 
com«laws  whaiever,  has  still  con^- 
tinned  and  been  discussed  in  the 
following  pamphlets,  among  many 
others: 

**  The  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on 
the  policy  of  restricting  the  Importa* 
lion  of  Foreign  Corn.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Malthus.'*  Intended  as  an 
appendix  to  his  'V  Observations  on 
tiie  Effects  of  the  Corn-laws.*' 

**  Enquiry,  into  the  Nature  and 
Progress  of  Rent,  and  the  Prinoiples 
by  which  it  is  regulated."  By  the 
tame* 

''  The  Objections  against  the 
Corn-bill  Reluted  ;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  this  measnre  to  the  vital  in- 
terests of  every  class  of  the  Commu' 
nity  demonstrated.  By  W.  Spencer, 
Esq.  F.  L*.  S*" 

*^  An  Argument  and  Constitn- 
tional  Advice  for  the  Petitioners 
against  the  Com*bill.  By  John  Prince 
Smithy  Esq." 


*'  Remaiics  on  the  Coaiiiinr« 
cia!  Policy  of  Great  Britaio,  priD- 
cipally  as  it  relates  to  the  Com* 
trade." 

' ''  Address  to  the  two  Homes  of 
Parliament  on  the  importance  of 
the  Corn-laws  to  the  national  Re- 
venue."   - 

It  is  not  necessary  to  diacusi  tbe 
arguments  in  any  of  these :  tbe  ex« 
perimenj  has  been  tried ;  the  oom- 
bill  fell  dead  from  its  birth ;  and 
the  only  means  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion are  now  found  to  be  those  of 
reducing  the  rents  to  aomewfaat 
like  their  proper  standard,  and  that 
which  they  possessed  till  a  most 
ungenerous  advantage  wa^  taken  of 
the  war,  first  by  the  occupiers,  and 
then  by  the  proprietors  of  land,  and 
the  public  was  compelled  to  pay- 
an  exorbitant  pricey  which  the  peace 
has  rendered  it  unnecessary  6m 
they  shonld  pay  any  longer. 

/'  The  Right  to  Church  Pk«>pertj 
secured,  and  commntation  of  Tithes 
vindicated,  in  a  •  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Coxe,  Archdeacon  of  WOts." 
Tbe  right  as  uDouestionable,  but 
the  mode  beni  offered  of  aecoring 
and  valuing  it  is  open  to  palpable 
andnomerous  objections. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     IV.  # 

LITERATURE  AND  t>OLITE  ARTS, 

Containing  Biography,  Antiquities,  Philology,  Classics,  Poe/ty,    Dramas 
Tales ,  and  Romances^ 


"  TJISTORICAL  Memoirs  of 
XL  ^y  own  Times,  from  1772 
to  1784.  By  Sir  Nathaniel  WilHann 
Wraxall,  Bart."  2  voU.  8vo.  This 
work  has  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  celebrity,  rather  in  con- 
seqaence  of  its  being  I  he  subject  of 
a  libel  which  has  brought  the  au- 
thor into  notice  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  than  from  any  ^ery 
prominent  merit  which  would 
otherwise  have  brought  him  into 
notice  before  the  bar  of  the  public. 
Sir  Nathaniel  seems  to  have  in  some 
measure  outlived  his  own  reputa- 
tion ;  for  we  suspect  that  the  pre- 
sent attempt  will  rather  detract 
^om/than  add  to  the  respectability 
of  the  *'  History  of  the  Race  of 
Valois."  He  succeeds  best  in  bio- 
.graphical  anecdotes  and  outlines, 
and  we  have  hence  selected  in  an- 
other part  of  our  work  his.  delinea- 
tions of  the  characters  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  which,  though  some- 
what too  straggling  and  protracted, 
fiptm  upon  the  whole  a  tolerable 
pair  of  portraits}  are  not  devoid  of 
likeness,  and  constitute  two  of  the 
jDoat  favourable  specimens  of  his 
powers  which  the  volume  before  us 
produces^  In  his  anecdotes,  how- 
ever, bis  memory-  seems  at  times 
egregiously  to  fail  htro^  and  hence 
y^e  cannot  depend  upon  his  correct- 
1815. 


ness.  Bon  mots,  or  moral  features^ 
are  not  unfrequently  ascribed  to 
the  wrong  persons;  jeal  facts ^aro 
occasionally  coloured  into  extrava-^ 
gaoce,  and  the  marvel  of  romance 
is  too  <)ften'  substituted  for  sober 
truth  :  yet  in  tlie  midst  of  all  these 
errors  there  is  a  wonderful  uni- 
formity of  self-complacency ;  an4 
the  author  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  satisfying  himself,  bow  much 
soever  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
be  disposed  to  prove  censorious* 
We  also  perceive  a  very  considera* 
ble  portion  of  matter  extracted  at 
times  from  other  works  of  very  easy 
access,  sometimes  v<>rbatim,  and 
sometimes  with  a  slight  alteratioa 
of  the  diction,  without  any  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  sources,  to  wbick 
the  writer  is  indebted/  As  a  single 
example  of  which  (and  we  bav^ 
not  space  for  more)  we  may  refer 
to  his  account  of  the  features  by 
which  our  celebrated  epistolary  sa- 
tirist  Junius  is  to  be  traced  out,  if 
he  be  to  be  traced  out  at  all  $  the 
whole  of  which  is  taken  sub«taiir 
tially  firom  the  preliminary  essay  to 
Mr.  Woodfairs  edition  of  Junius^ 
rendered  complete,  and  published 
in  1 8 12.  "  He  must  have  laia 
.within  a  very. narrow  circle $.|bf: 
every  evidence^  internal  and  exti-r* 
nal,  proves  ^im  to  have  been  a  per« 
2  D  soc 
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•OD  of  pre-eminent  parts,  admirable 
infomiationf  high  connexions,  liv- 
ing almost  constantly  in  the  metro- 
p(%s,  and  in  good  company,  igno> 
rant  of  nothing  which  was  done  at 
St.  Jamirss,  in  the  two  bouses  of 
parliament,  in  t^e  war-office,  or  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  personally 
aoitiainted  with  many  anecdotes  or 
lacts  only  to  be  attained  by  men 
mtfvitig  in  the  6rst  ranks  of  society. 
Who  then,   we  repeat,  was  he  ?*' 
In     the     prdiminary     Essay    to 
Wood£drs   complete  edition,    the 
pMsa^  is  given  thus,  and  we  do 
tet  tbink  it  improved  by  passing 
Ihr^Qgb  the  worthy  baronet*s  Ikands. 
'*  PnMn  the  obaervatioba  cootaioed 
id  this  Essay*  it  should  seem  to  fol- 
low noqoeatioaaUy  that  the  author 
f>f  the  Letters  of  Justoa  was  an 
ftiglishoian  of  highly    coltlvated 
tdocation,  deeply  vened  in  the  lan- 
gvdge,  the  laws,  the  constitution, 
0nd  history  of  bis  native  country  $ 
tilft  tie  was  a  man  of  easy  if  not 
•flloent  drcomsttnoes,  ofuuMllied 
lioooor  and  tetieroaity,  who  had  it 
I9qu«lly  in  his  'heart,  and  in  his 
power,  to  cmtribnte  to  the  noctm^ 
liei  of  other  persona,  and  especially 
of  thoae  who  were  exposed  to  trou- 
bletof  any  kind  on  his  own  acooonti 
Ib4  be  was  in  habits  of  confidential 
lotereonrse,   if  not  wtthdifierent 
members  of  the  cabinet,  with  poli«- 
'kiclans  who  >were  most  intimately 
finnlliiBt  with  the  coort,  and  en^ 
trasted  with  all  ita  aecrets)  that 
dnctng  the  yean  ly^y,  1768, 1769, 
4770»  '77i»  nod  part  or  177a,  be 
raided  almoat  consf  antly  in  London 
or  Its  vidnity,  devoting  a  vety  kfg^ 
portion  of  his  time  to  political  con- 
eenis,  and  pnbUshing  his  political 
locubratioo**  under  difleren  t  s^na- 
Uiret,  in   the  Poblk  Advertiser; 
"*iitili  i^»  BBtttfal  iMper  he  wm 


quick,  hrttable,  and  Jmpelooaa,  anb- 
jrct  to  poittical  prejudices  and  strong 
personal  animodties,  but  posscaaed 
of  a  high,  hidependent  spirit,  bo> 
nestly  attached  to  the  pnnciplea  of 
the  constitution,  and  fearless  mod 
indefatigable  in  maintaining  them  ; 
that  he  was  strict  in  his  moral  con- 
duct, and  in  his  attentioo  to  public 
decorum ;  an  avowed  member  of  tbe 
established  church,  and  though  ac- 
quainted with  English  judicatniv, 
not  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Wbaa 
other  characteristics  he  may  have 
possessed  we  know  not ;  but  tbcae 
are  sofficient;  and  the  cUimaat 
who  cannot  produce  them  conjoiatly 
is  in  vain  brought  fbrwaid  aa  tbie 
autlwr  of  the  Letters  of  Jnniua.** 

The  writer  of  the  Esaiy   then 
pfxx:aeds  to  examine  by  this  lest  the 
pretensions  of  the  various  peraoua 
to  wliom  this  honour  has  been  as- 
cribed;   in  which   also  he  »  IbU 
fewed,  though  we  cannot  taif  fOM^ 
situs  aqmst  by  the  writer  of  tlie 
"  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own 
Tinaes.**    Upou  this  subject,  hcm^ 
ever,  the  btter,  in  poini  of  dain- 
ants  for  the  disdnction,  is  somewhat 
noore  diffuie  than  the  former,  for 
ho-bt1ttgs  forward  the  idle  prcten- 
aioos  which  certain  friends  or  ae» 
qmuntancesof  De  Lohne^a/bref^gacr, 
Glover,   the  author  of  Leoindai^ 
imd  a  Mr.  William  Greatiakes,  have 
advanced  In  their  behalf,  but  which 
the  writer  (^  the  pfalknioary  Eaaay 
hai  thought  it  too  abaurd  to  notice 
even  in  the  aeoood  «fitioo  of  his 
work,  and  which  SirNatfaaiiid  bim- 
adf  aeta  up,  like  niao-piaa  00  his 
own    tables,    fbr  the  purposB  of 
knodtiog   down.     •*  All   draaga- 
lances  mlly  ^ghed,  aays  he^  my 
own  convictiiNi  is,  thot  tbo  Lcttcts 
Of  Junlaa  wefewfitjeBbytheU|ht 
HoMunri^Ia  WUUam  Qmid  Ha- 
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milton,  common ty  designated  by  the 
Dtck-nanie  of  "  Single-speech  Ha- 
milton," from  th^  report  generally, 
thoagh  falsely  circulated,  that  he 
nercr  opened  his  mouth  more  than 
once  in  the  English  parliament." 
There  is  scarcely  perhaps  an  indi- 
Tidual  in  the  whole  list  of  pretend* 
ers,>espectingwhom  the  evidence  is 
flo  feeble.  Oar  author  admits  that  he 
''  had  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance," and  offers  only  two  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  opinion ; 
first,  that  "  various  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  of  almost  daily  inter- 
course with  him  (Hamilton)  have 
protested  in  my  hearing  that  they 
traced  or  recollected  in  Junius's 
letters  the  ipsissma  verka,  which 
had  recently  fallen  from  his  lips  in 
conversation  ;**  and  secondly,  that 
'*  bis  pen  (Hamilton's)  is  univer- 
sally admitted  to  have  been  most 
elegant,  classical,  correct,  and  ner- 
vous.*' That  Hamilton,  like  Mac- 
auley,  Boyd,  and  hundreds  of  other 
admirers  of  Junius,  might  have  ha- 
bituated himself  to  a  use  of  the 
very  words,  the  "  ipsissima  verba" 
of  the  anonymous  letters,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  is  highly  proba- 
ble, if  he  were  not  Junius,  but  al- 
together impossible  if  he  were  j  for, 
fint,  we  have  the  authority  of  Ju- 
nius himself  for  asserting  that  the 
words  of  his  let'ters  were  not  his 
colloquial  language,  but  put  toge- 
ther with  great  study,  pains,  and 
time;  and  secondly,  if  he  could 
have  spoken  as  classically  and  cor- 
rectly, or  in  like  manner  in  convert 
sation,  the  deep  disguise  he  assum- 
ed, and  which  it  was  necessary  for. 
him  to  adhere  to  most  pertinaciously, 
must  have  coitipelled  him  to  the  use 
'  of  a  style  altogether  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent in  his  letters.  As  to  the  iir- 
guinent  that  Hamilton  was  a  dassi- 


cal  writer,  and  Junius  a  dassrcat 
writer,  therefore  they  must  be  one 
and  indivisible,  it  has  just  the 
same  fofce  as  that  of  the  honest 
Welsh  gfographer.  "  There  is  a 
river  in  Macedon.  There  is  also  a 
river  at  Monmouth.  It  is  called 
Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of 
my  pratns  what  is  the  name  of  the 
other;  but  'tis  all  one ;  'lis  so  lik6 
as  my  6ngers  is  to  my  fingers ;  and 
there  is  salnu>ns  in  both.**  We 
shall  only  add  that  the  chief,  we 
may  say  the  sole  reason  for  ascrib- 
ing these  letters  to  Hamilton,  tl)at 
we  mean  oi  his  having  mentioned^ 
or  being  supposed  to  have  men- 
tioned, the  subject  of  one  of  them  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  lefort  it 
was  printed,  is  altogether  kept  out 
of  sight  by  the  worthy  baronet,  as 
an  exuberant  evidence,  a  fact  how- 
ever not  difficult  to  be  explained, 
from  Mr.  Hamilton's  acquaintance  ' 
with  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Public  Advertiser  ;  that  Mr. 
Woodfall  repeatedly  declared  Ha- 
milton was  not  the  author  of  these 
letters,  and  that  Hamilton  himself 
declared  so  in  his  last  illness  to  Mr. 
Courtney. 

/'  Remains  of  the  late  John 
Tweddell,  Fellov^r  of ^  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  :  being  a  selection 
of  his  letters  written  from  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  together  with 
a  republication%  of  his  Prolusiones 
Juveniles.  To  which  is  added  an 
appendix,  containing  some  account 
of  the  autb<9r*s  journals,  MS&. 
collections,  drawings,  &c.  and  of 
their  extraordinary  disappearanoe. 
Prefixed  is  a  brief  biograpnical  me- 
moir, by  the  editor,  the  reverend 
Robert  Tweddell,  A.  M.  illustrated 
with  portaits,  picturesque  views, 
and  maps,"  4to.  3/.  3*.  The  title 
is  quaint,  formal,  and  full,  even  to 
2i)a  overflowing; 
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overflowing ;  but  we  have  copied 
it  as  an  extensive  table  of  contents. 
Mr.  John  Tweddell  is  well  known 
to  have  been  a  young  oaan  of  supe* 
rior  talents  i  he  was  bom  in  North- 
umberland in  1 769  :  studied  under 
Dr.  Raine  and  Dr.  S.  Parr;  passed 
his  academical  career  at  Cambridge 
with  considerable  distinction :  la 
*  1792  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  soon  afterwards  en- 
tared  himself  as  student  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple.  The  science  of  the 
law,  however,  had  no  charms  for 
him ;  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  his  father  he  left  it  in  disgust^ 
aud  in  1795  embarked  for  Ham- 
burg, on  a  course  of  travels  de- 
signed to  til  him  for  diplomatic 
life ;  be  proceeded  through  Germa- 
ny, Sweden,  and  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, ^heoce  he  visited  various 
parts  of  the  ea^t,  and  at  length  ar- 
rived in  Greece*  Here  he  fixed 
himself  for  some  time,  "exploring, 
a»  we  are  toldy  with  restless  ardour, 
•nd  faithfully  delkieating  the  re- 
mains of  art  and  science."  And 
here  too  be  closed  his  elirthly  scene 
by  a  premature  death,  in  July  1799, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
It  28  tlMis  he  is  described  in  colours 
somewhat  too  glowing,  by  his  bio- 
grapher and  eulogist.  "  Mr.  Twed- 
dell, in  his  person,  was  of  the  middle 
Stature,  of  a  handsome  aud  well- 
proportioned  figure,:  his  eye  was 
remarkably  soft  and  intelligent: 
the  profile  or  frontispiece  gives  a 
correct  and  lively  representation  of 
the  original  3  though  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  outline  to  shadow 
gut  the  fine  expression  of  his  ani- 
mated and  interesting  countenance* 
(iis  address  was  polished,  affable, 
and  prepossessing  in  a  high  degree : 
and  there  was  in  his  whole  appear- 
ance an  air  of  dignified  benevolence 


which  pourtrayed  at  once  the  soa- 
vity  of  his  nature  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  mind.  In  conver- 
sation be  had  a  talent  so  peculiarly 
his  own,  as  to  form  a  very  distin- 
guishing feature  of  his  character;  a 
chastised  and  ingenious  wit  which 
could  seize  on  an  incident  in  the 
happiest  manner ;  a  lively  fancy 
which  could  clothe  the  choicest 
ideas  in  the  best  language.  These, 
supported  by  large  acquaintance 
with  men  and  books,  together  with 
the  farther  advantages  of  a  melodi- 
ous voice,  and  a  playfulness  of  man- 
ner singularly  sweet  and  engaging, 
rendered  him  the  delight  of  every 
*  company.  His  power  of  attracting 
friendships  was  indeed  remarkable, 
and  in  securing  them  he  was  equal- 
ly happy."  Upon  the  whole  we 
have  not  been  so  much  pleased  with 
these  "  remains"  as  we  expected. 
Thi6  posthumous  author's  letters 
want  animation  where  they  are 
grave,  and  sprightliness  and  spark- 
ling'where  they  arc  intended  to 
be  gay^ .  His  early  *'  Prolusions** 
appear  to  us  the  best  part  of  the 
volume.  But  we  have  perhaps  lost 
■  that  which  the  aluhor  himself  most 
valued,  and  which  was  probably 
most  entirely  to  his  approbation. 
By  what  sacrilegious  band  the 
robbery  of  his  valuable  papers 
was  effected  shortly  after  his  death 
we  know  not,  nor  does  the  editor  seem 
very  decidedly  to  have  formed  even 
a  suspicion,  for  we  cannot  trace  in 
the  appendix,  which  follows  up  tba 
robbery  at  considerable  length,  any 
reference  to  the  noble  and  distin- 
guished character  to  whom  the 
charge  has  of  late  been  ascribed 
by  something  more  than  implica- 
tion>  and  to  which,  from  vanoos 
publications  pn  the  subject,  with 
which  the  press  is~  at  this  ifioment 
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Iteming,  we  shall  perlwps  have  to 
reriir  in  our  retrospect  for  I  he  en- 
sains:  year.  Mr.  TA-eddcll  was 
bwried  in  the  Theseom  j  and  his 
grave  has  since  been  honoured  by 
adne  attention  paid  to  it  by  Lord 
Byron,  and  srvcra!  other  English 
scholars,  one  of  whom,  Mr.Walpole, 
has  inscribed  upon  it  an  elegant 
Greek  epitaph. 

*'  The  Life  of  the  most  Koble 
Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  from 
the  period  of  his  firi>t  achievements 
in  India,  down  to  his  invasion  of 
France  and  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1814.     By   George  Elliott,    E««q.'* 
8vo.     This  must  stand  us  in  stead 
till  something  better  shall  make  its 
appearance.     It  contains  little  that 
has  not  been  already  communicated 
to  the  world  in  detached  fragments 
of  public  journals  and  miscellaneous 
publications.  But  the  whole  is  here 
brought   together  in   a   connected 
view,  and  becomes  interesting  from 
the  high  merit  of  its  illustrious  sub- 
ject. The  style  is  tame,  and  jejune  -, 
and   the  author  would  have  been 
more  happy  had  some    prophetic 
spirit  whispered  to  him  to  ha\e  sus- 
pended his  labours  till  the  ultimate 
close  of  the  grand  drama,  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  had  incontcsta- 
bly  established  his  hero  as  \hc  Jirst 
warrior  of  the  age.     We  have  al- 
ready extracted  what  have  appeared 
to  us  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  work  j  and  to  these  extracts  we 
fefer  for  specimens  of  the  aulhor'g 
manner. 

*'  The  Ijives  of  Alchemistical 
Philosopliers  :  with  a  critical  cata- 
logue of  occult  chf^misfry,  and  a  se- 
Itxtion  of  the  most  crjebrated  trea- 
tijes  on  the  throry  nnd  practice  of 
the  Hermetic  Art,"  8vo.  10s.  6J.  If 
any  of  our  reader**  are  desirous  of 
knowing   the  folly,  intricacy,  and 


prrtinacitT  with  which  the  alche- 
mists of  our  own  country  and   the 
continent  (many  of  them    men  of 
profound  erudition  and  clear  intel- 
ligence in  other  respects;  pursued 
the  various  processes  and  prepara-* 
tions  which  constituted  th«  cbemis-. 
try  of  their  day,  and  we  may  add, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
chemistry    of   our  (nun    day — the 
present  is   the  book    which    they 
ought  by  all  means  to  stud/:    And 
when  fhe  nnania  of  lotteries  shall 
cease,  and  twenty  or  foily  thousand 
golden  guineas  are  not  so  easily  to 
be  coined  by  this  insidious   art,    as 
thousands  are  at  first  induced    to 
suppose,  the  mania  of  alchemy  may, 
possibly,  by  the  circulation  of  this 
and  similar  books,  resume  its  con- 
trol, and  "  thousands  of  gold  apd 
silver"  be  sought  for,  as  it  is,  in 
numerous  pages  promised,  from  the 
transmutahility  of  lead,  qnicksilver^. 
and  even  iron.    For  the  only  truth, 
we  find  scattered   throughout  the 
volume  is,  that  one  metal  is  just  as 
capable  as  another  of  resigning  its 
common  and  vulgar  form,  and  of 
being  refined  into  the  precious  ores. 
"  Parliamentary  Portraits  {Pour* 
traits),  or  Sketches  of  the  Public 
Character  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'*  8vo.  85.  .  A  collection 
of  papers  that  have  already  appeared 
in   a   weekly   newbpaper,    entitled 
"  The  Examiner,"  and  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  its  politics.     The 
oratory  of  parliament  is  calculated 
at  too  low  a  standard,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  merit  allowed  to  those  who 
generally  or  h<*bilually  oppose  the 
views  of  govcrnrr\ent.      After  de- 
scribing how  fair  and  extensive  a 
theatre  is  open  in  both  bouses  to 
the  oratorical  talents  of  those  who 
possess  any,  the  writer  adds,  *<  What 
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if  ibe  fact  >  About  half  a  dozeo 
speakers,  who  have  acquired  a  cer- 
taiu  fluent  mediocrity,  are  allowed 
to  settle  the  disputed  propositiou 
with  little  knowledge  and  less.spi- 
rity  while  the  rest  remain  idle  and 
almost  unconcerned  hearers,  some- 
times  yawning,  sometimes  .sleeping, 
«nd  sometimes,  perhaps  to  evince 
.  their  claintis  to  sit  in  a  speaking  as- 
•embly,  shouting  in  a  style  to  be 
envied  only  bja  stentjDror  whipper- 
in."  The  writer  proceeds  to  com- 
pare the  eloquence  of  the  late  Lord. 
Chatham  with  that  of  Demosthenes, 
and  finds  that  in  point  of  merit 
there  can  be  no  comparison.  So 
mean  ^was  the  talent  of  (be  6rst, 
and  so  mighty  that  of  the  la&t. 
Compare,  says  he,  the  best  speech 
of  Lord  Chatham  on  the  Atuerican 
nt'ar,  with  the  famous  vindication 
whicii  the  Athenian  has  left  against 
his  enemies,  then  say  if  tht /ialf- 
educaied,  half-informed^  and  even " 
Uxileless  puerilities  of  the  English* 
man,  are  to  be  put  in  com|)etition 
with  the  suilyj$e  harmofty  of  thought 
aitd  diction  which  distinguish  the 
Greek.*'  This  is  foolishly  pur,  and 
discovers  ^reat  ignorance  of  the 
subject.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  author  means  by  half  educated 
or  fulhf-educaied  fmerilities,  half* 
Wfkfimted  ox  fully 'i^fffimed  pnerifuies^ 
3rc.  nor  have  we  been  able  to  trace 
in  the  speeches  of  this  eloquent  and 
etilightened  statesman  any  thing  of 
these  qualities,  in  any  sense  which 
the  author  himself  can  ascribe  to 
Ihese  terms;  yet  admitting  them 
to  exist,  they  can  only  be  conte4Ti* 
plated  as  the  lowest  and  least  wor- 
thy paits  of  the  oration  :  and  the 
argument  then  stands  thus  : — "  Say 
if  ilws  lowest  and  least  worthy  parts 
of  Xhe  ortenre  to  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  the  loftiest  and  most 
eacelleut  parts  of  the  olher/*^    Ko^r 


thing,  however,  can  be  oicare  ab- 
surd, than  to  bring  into  a  cooipa- 
rison  the  studied  and  elaborate  €n« 
ti<His  of  the  statesmen  or  lawyers  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  slowly 
and  carefully  cotoposed,  and  sedu- 
lously chastised  and  matured  in 
their  own  retiiement^  and  verbally 
committed  to  memory  before  tbeif 
enunciation,  with  the  extemporaij 
orati(»ns  of  like  characters  of  our 
own  country,  poured  ibrtli  opoa 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  without 
p re-arrangement  or'  forethought, 
unpruned,  oneorrected^  aud  without 
a  moment  for  either. 

''  Archaeologta,  or  miscellaneoiu 
tracts'relating  to  antiquity .  Published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don, Vol.  XVII  /'  4to.  We  hail  this 
new.  procfuction  of  the  venerable  as- 
sociation before  us ;  for,  though  a 
few  of  the  articles  in  the  vclume 
might  have  bceu  spared,  or atnidgjed, 
so  as  (o  make  room  for  others  of 
higher  value,  the  majority  of  tbcm 
are  instructive,  entertaining,-  or 
useful.  The  volume  embraces  an 
ample  scope,  aud  is  sufficiently  di- 
versified in  its  subjects.  We  have 
But  space  to  enumerate  these  in  a 
regular  order.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  therefore  with  obser\'ing, 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
papers  amount  to  thirty- eight,  and 
that  ancient  architecture,  druses^ 
coins,  political  and  other  records^ 
statuary,  and  insciiptions,  customs, 
sports,  dialects,  manuscripts,  philo- 
logy, and  poetr}',  are  equally  en- 
listed iijito  the  service  of  the  volume. 
There  is  also  a  long  string  pf  what 
seems  to  have  been  reganded  as  se* 
condary  or  inferior  contributions, 
thrust,  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
into  a  subjoined  appendix,  but  some 
of  which  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
worthy  of  detail,  as  several  that 
have  been  more  successful, 

"The 
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**  The  Architedoial  Antiqnities 
of  Great  Britaio^  represented  and 
UIustfBted  in  a  seriet  of  fiews» 
elemdoQs,  plans,  sectioni  and  de* 
tails,  of  various  ancient  English 
edifices ;  with  historical  and  de- 
acripthre  accounts  of  each.  By 
John  Britron,  P.  S.  A."  4  vols.  410. 
2 iL  small,  32/.  large  paper.  This 
is  a  truly  splendid,  ainl  interesting 
production;  scientific  enough  to 
excite  professional  attention,  and 
sutiiciendy  picturesque  and  diver- 
sified u>  afford  an  ample  treat  to 
the  general  reader.  It  does  high 
credit  to  the  taste,  industry,  and 
ingenuity  of  the  indefiitigable  au- 
thor, and  is  a  real  honour  to  the 
country.  It  is  true  to  the  character 
given  of  'it  in  the  title-page,  and 
^onstitules  a  whole.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  four  quarto  vo- 
lumes alone  afford  space  for  every 
article  that  ought  to  be  discussed 
on  ,the  subject  of  the  architectural 
antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  or  can 
even  reach,  otherwise  than  by  a 
mese  glanoe,  at  several  classes  of 
this  comprehensive  subject:  and 
bcnee,  we  are  so  little  Ured  of  the 
banquet  before  os,  rich  and  savoury 
2M  it  is,  that  we  rejoice  to  find,  from 
the  preface  to  the  fourth  vdume, 
that  it  is  the  author's  determination 
to  eniploy  all  his  '^  experience  and 
knowledge,  with  increasing  love  fi>r 
the  subject,**  in  a  kindred  work  he 
was  then  meditating,  and  has  since 
commenced  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Cathedral  Antiquities  ;**  from 
vblcb  ve  have  akeady  made  one 
arleetioa,  and  in  the  progreas  of 
idiich  «e  wish  htm  every  success; 
-Mid  urutt  that  the  science  he  will 
•vifMse  will  not  disparage  the  im- 
portance and  sublimity  of  his  sub- 
ject. 

"  Elements  cf  Chinese  Gaan* 
floar^   with  a  preliminary  disser- 


tation on  the  dumcters  and  the 
colloquial  medium  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  an  appendix  containing 
the  Ta^hyoh  of  Confucius  with  a 
translation  by  J.  Marshmao  D.  D. 
Serampore,  printed  at-  the  Mission 
press  1814."  We  have  fonnorly 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  ferms  oif 
hig(h  commendation,  the  indefiui- 
gable  exertions,  and  disinterrsted 
zeal  of  the  learned  Misstonarioi 
who  have  established  themselves  at 
Serampore,  as  also  the  extensive 
and  gratlfyiVig  success  whieb  has 
accompanied  this  establishment. 
Dr.  Marshman  had  shewn  btttself 
a  proficient  in  Chinese  literatw^ 
upon  several  Ibrmer  occasions,  and 
particularly  by  his  publication  of 
*^  The  works  of  Confucius^  con- 
taining the  ofigioal  text  with  a 
translation,  of  which  Volunse  !• 
was  printed  at  the  alxMre  press  in 
1809.  The  present  is  a  stiil  more 
valuable  work.  It  is  in  feet  the 
first  attempt  at  a  Chineae  grammar,  * 
that  has  ever  been  made  hf  nativos 
or  foreigders  :  for  as  the  CUimaa^ 
language  consists  entirely  of  meno- 
sylJables  s  and  consequently  baa  op 
infiectians  in  any  parts  of  speecb, 
the  Chinese  philologists  have  nover 
given  it  a  r^ntar  grammatical  ar- 
rangement, although  they  ham 
published  nuoierous  element^uy  afn! 
critical  works  on  its  structune,  and 
perhaps  a  greater  number  of  dic- 
tionaries tlian  have  been  pradoend 
vernacularly  in  any  European  couo* 
try  whatever.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
extraordinary,  that  thepreaent  woilc 
should  be  the  production  of  a  soho- 
hir  who  has  never  been  in  Chioa  in 
bis  life,  and  has  only  made  hiasseif ' 
acquainted  with  the  language  from  * 
such  sources  of  information  as  have 
been  incidentally  opened  to  him. 

On  his  arrival  in  India  in  1790, 
be  fomaed  a  determinatioo  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  Chineie 
tongue; 
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tongae;  and  it  haviog  fallen  to  bis 
lot,  in  the  regtilations  adopted  by 
his    brother   Missionaries,  to  take 
the  charge  of   preparation    for  a 
version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  into 
Chinese/  he  surrendered  himself  to 
tbisstady,  as  soon  as  he  had  ac- 
quired a  competent  knowledge  of 
Bengalee  and  Sanskrit.     For  this 
purpose  he  placed  himself  under 
the  instruction  of  M.  Lassar,  who 
fortunately  arrived  at  Calcutta  in 
1805,  and  wa^  persuaded  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  to  removie  to  Serampore, 
to   aid   the  Missionaries  in   their 
Chinese  labours.     M.  Lassa  brought 
vrith  him  two    natives  of  China, 
and  the  best  Chinese  authors.;  but 
unfortunately  M.  Lassa  knew  very 
little  of  English,  and  the  station  . 
was  in  possession,  of  no  English,  or 
even    Latin -Chinese     dictionary: 
and  Dr.  Marshman  was  in  conse- 
quence   compelled    to    begin  the 
study  of  Chinese  in  Chinese,  with- 
out being  assisted  by  a  single  sen- 
tence of  a  Chinese  author  trans- 
lated   into  any  language.      These 
and  other  difficulties,  however,  his 
perseverance  enabled*  him'  to  sur- 
mount ;.  he  at  length  was  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  a  Latin  Chinese 
dictionary^  through  the  politeness 
of  M.  P.  Rodrigues,  a  Catholic  Mis- 
>   slonary  who  had  passed  ten  year<t 
of  his  life  at   Peking,  and  twenty 
years  in  China,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  firequent  communi- 
cations with  M.  Rodrigues,  a  new 
er^    seemed  to   open  upon    him. 
Finally  in  1810,  he  had  an  oppor- 
-tunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
-    with  T.  Manning,  Esq.  who  in  that 
year  arrived  at  Calcutta  from  China, 
where  he  had  ^resided  many  years 
for  the '  purpose   of  studying  the 
Chinese  tongue,  and  whose  Chinese 
.teacher  had  accompanied    him  to 
CalcutU;    and    frgm  this   double 


source  of  information  he  was  able 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  pecnliaiity 
of  the  Chinese  tones,  and  in  the 
purity  of  the  Peking  enundatioa. 

The  plan  of  the  grammar  coo- 
sists  of  the  usual  divisions  into  the 
common  parts  of  speech,  each  divi- 
sion, and  the  different  forms  under 
it  l>eing  illustrated  by  examples 
drawn  from  4he  best  Chinese  autho- 
rities of  earlier  m  w(  11  as  of  later 
ages,  from  Confucius,  Tsung-tJCp 
Mong,  and  the  Five  Kings,  as  the 
sacred  books  are  called,  diown  to 
the  Koo'tse^tsckin-yuen,  of  the  fif- 
teenth, and  the  Chinese  Annals,  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  cxNii- 
mences  with  a  preliminary  dis<* 
sertation  on  the  general  stroc- 
ture  and  history  of  the  language, 
as  well  legible  as  oral,  and  vari«- 
ous  subjects  connectr-d  with  the 
enquiry ;  and  it  closes  with  the 
To'rhyoA,  and  a  translation  by  Dr. 
Marshman's  eldest  son,  who  also 
appears  to  be  a  considerable  pro- 
ficient in  Chinese  literature.  The 
Ta-hyoh  is  a  commentary  of  Txia^- 
ise  upon  a  brief  essay  of  Confucius 
on  self-knowledge,  as  the  only  proper 
source  of  all  knowledge,  and  self- 
government,  as  the  only  proper 
foundation  of  all  government.  The' 
commentary  is  exemplified,  and 
indeed  mainly  consists  of  quota- 
tions from  the  proverbial  and  lofty 
sayings  of  earlier  sages  in  corro- 
boration of  the  axioms  of  the  text. 
The  Chinese  characters  are  printed 
from  metal  and  moveable  types, 
which  we  scarcely  expected  to  have 
sern  accomplished  j  they  arc  dear, 
correct  and  elegant.  Should  the 
grammar  succeed,  of  which  we 
have  no  doubt,  it  is  the  author^ 
intention  to  follow  it  up  with  a 
translation  of  the  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary of  China;  probably,  at 
I  least  we  hope  so^  with  an  opussion 
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of  the  obsolete  and  unknown  cha- 
racters which  have  been  introduced 
into  that  ponderous  ^ork.  Wc 
have  been  much  pleasure  in  hearing 
since  the  above  account  was  written, 
that  Lord  Moira,  the-  Governor 
General  of  India,  with  his  accus- 
tomed niumfirence  ha^  taken  leu 
copies  of  the  author,  for  which  he 
has  made  him  a  present  of  one 
thousand  pounds ;  and  that  the 
directors  at  home  have  also  sub- 
scribed for  Mxy  copies  more. 

'•  The  Mint  Amil,  and  Shurhoo 
Mint  Amil:  two  element iry  trea- 
tises on  Arabic  Syntax  :  tr.mslatcd 
firom  the  original  Arabic,  with  an- 
notations, philological  and  explana- 
tory,  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual 
comhientary.    The  rules  exempli- 
'fied  by  a  series  of  stories  and  cita- 
tions from  various  Arabian  authors, 
with  an  appendix,  containing  the 
original     text.      By    A.    Lockett, 
Captain     in     the     Bengal     native 
infantry  j  secretary  to   the  council 
of    the     College    of    Fort    Wil- 
liam ;    and  examiner  in  the  Ara- 
bic,    Persian,    and     Hindoostanee 
Languages.*'     410.  Calcutta.     Ihe 
^iut  Amil  and   Shurhoo  Mi,  ut 
Amil,  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  two  best  workft  for  perfecting  a 
student  in    Arabic    grammar  and 
syntax.    The  first  or  Mint  Ami! 
contains  a  brief  biit  comprehensive 
view  of  the  introductory  parts  of 
grammar,  and  the  government  ex- 
ercised by  nouns,  verbs,  and  par- 
ticles;   all  which    is  conveniently 
dispatched  in  something  less  than 
five  pages )  and  is  hence  entirely 
free  from  those  little  verbal  quib- 
bles,    and     philological    fopperies 
which  tend  more  or  less  to  disgrace 
most  of  the  worli^s  which  have  h1- 
thertb  appeared  on  Arabic  gram- 
mgr.    The  second  part,  or  Shurh, 


IS  a  commentary  on  the  former; 
and  illustrates  by  a  minute  and  de- 
tailed analysis,  the  various  rules  re- 
corded in  the  text,  and  the  general 
acceptations  of  the  several  govern-? 
in^  powers.     It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  we    are    to  this   hour  almost 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  writer  of  this  excellent 
and  extraordinary  work,    and  not 
certain  of  the  age  in  which  he'iiou* 
rished       We   should    rather  have 
said  '*  the  history  of  the  %uriiers,** 
for  the   commentary   is  avoviedly 
composed   by  a  subsequent  hand, 
and  of  the  last  the  very  name  has 
|)eriKhed   fioni    us.     According  to 
the  commentator,  the  name  of  the 
original  author  or  inventor  of  the 
first  part  was  Abu  Bekir  Abdulk- 
hir,  in  the  present  pages  denomi^ 
nated    Abdoolquhiribno  Abdirrih- 
man  :  he^  was  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence sumamed  Alnuwhee,  or  *•  the 
Grammarian  \*  he  was  also  of  the 
sect  of  Shafei,  and  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Abul  Hasitan  al  Asharee. 
•Besides  the  Mint  Amil  he  wrote 
the  Jotmul,   another  introduction 
to  Arabic  syntax,  and  a    learned 
work  in  three  volumes  entitled  Al^ 
mughnee,  or  a  commentaiy  upon, 
the  Eezab,  -together  with  various 
other  productions  on  t6e  kindred 
subjects  of  grammar  and,  rhetoric, 
and  according  to  his  commeotat()r 
died  in  the  four  hundred  and  se- 
verity-founh   year  of  the  Hejtra, 
answering  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  our   own 
aera.    A  somewhat  similar  account 
of  him   is   given    by  Meninski,  in 
the  preface  to  his  dictionary,  who 
denominates  him  Abdelkaher,  and 
rests  chiefly  on   the  authority  of 
Shumood-Deer,  a  commentator  on 
the  Jomul,  which  work,    together 
with  the  Mint  Amil  are  said  to 
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be  deponfeed  in  the' library  of 
the  Eicurial  i  the  latter  with  a 
Latin  venioo.  The  authorls  name 
is  also  meDtiooed  in  the  Mirat* 
fll*JuoaQ,  and  with  eqoal  com* 
meodation.  "  There  is  no  date, 
aays  Captain  Lockett^  to  the  com* 
mentary^  nor  can  I  pretend  to 
fettle  one.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
it  is  comparatively  modem*  The 
author,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  speaku 
of  Ibn  Malik,  the  grammarian, 
who  died  A.  M.  67a  :  but  if  D'Her- 
belot*s  information  be  correct,  it 
will  probably  give  an  antiquiiy  of 
500  years  to  the  work,"  for  be 
assigns  it  to  £bn  Hescham,  who  is 
known  to  have  died  in  762.  There 
aeems  little  reason,  however,  for 
D*Herbelot*s  conjecture.  The 
translator  has  executed  his  task 
with  great  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
£ut  we  are  sorry  to  remark  in 
almost  every  modern  orientalist,  a 
desire  to  express  the  characters  of 
the  original  by  a  new  orthography; 
so  that  we  have  now  the  same  words 
written,  perhaps,  fifty  different 
ways,  and  in  many  in&tanoes  so 
unlike  each  other,  that  it  is  often 
4ii)icult  for  the  general  reader  to 
understand  what  is  intended.  Thus 
in  the  German  critics,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  we  have  Alcoran,  Dei 
Liber,  or  "the  Book  of  God," 
which  we  still  peeler:  Sale  and 
others,  regarding  the  first  sylbijle 
•s^mere  parlick*,  give  us  Koran, ^ 
or  Corao;  another  set  of  writers 
Kurao  -,  awH)  Capt<«i«  LockeU  Quoo- 
run:  the  same  remark  will  9pply 
fo  our  anthor*8  mode  of  writing 
Aboulkliir;  and  MaI>oroet,  Mo- 
hammed, Mohammoud,  is  here 
(ran^mc^rified  ituo  Moobumniod. 
In  the  prefftoe  too  much  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Arabia  is  ascribed  to 
that  of  Greece.    Ambia  was  cele- 


brated for  iti  Icamiof:  nd  phihy:* 
sophy  be6>re  Greece  bad  any  ei* 
istence :  anfl  oumy  of  its  most  ie» 
condite  doctrines,  which  have  de* 
scended  apparently  firom.the  pa« 
triarchal  ages  to  tbe  pmeat  day 
in  the  same  country,  are  in  diiect 
opposition  to  what  were  bdd  by 
all  the  schools  of  Greece:  such 
particularly  as  the  doctrine  of  a 
luture  stale  from  a  resurrectioo  of 
the  body,  and  not'  from  a'  separate 
existence  of  the'  souL  There  la 
also  somewhat  too  much  eSan  to 
show,  that  the  author  is  acquainted 
with  Gkeek  and  Roman  clas«cs« 
with  the  modern  bDguagea  ef  Eo^ 
rope,  and  the  writings  of  its  wou 
approved  scholars  and  critics.  And 
hence  we  have  perpetual  qootatiooa 
from  Greek,  Latin,  French  or  Ita- 
lian poetry;  from  Aristotle,  Car- 
dan, Sir  William  Jones,  Harrisa 
Hennes,  Good's  lY^nslatioo  of  La- 
cretius,  the  Diversions  oE  Pbriey, 
&c.  &c.  many  of  which  are  sufii- 
cieotly  entertaining,  but  add  too 
mui^h  to  the  bulk  of  the  voloaie, 
aiid  are  not  essential  to  a.due  no* 
dcrstaiiding  of  Arabic  grammar. 
It  is  nevertheless  upon  the  whole  a 
work  of  enuoenc  merit;  aodCapt. 
Lockeit  is  amply  entkfed  to  the 
thanks  of  every  Arabic  student  and 
philologist. 

'*  The  Cambrian  Popular  Aoti- 
rfuities  3  or  an  account  of  some  tra* 
ditioos,  customs  and  superstitions 
of  Wales  ;  wiih  observafientf  aa  to 
their  origin.  &c.  By  Peter  RobeiU, 
A  Mr  8vo.  1S5.  Though  the 
Wrkh  cannot  siand  in  oompetitjtjfi 
^ith  the  Highlaudeia,  either  in  an- 
tiquity of  writing,  or  tratiamissioci 
of  poetry  and  other  faranobea  pf 
early  kamtog  by  memory  1  yet  ia 
antiquated  traditions  they  are  rich, 
and  Slot  bancen  ia  the  ocal  desae«t 
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of  poetry.  The  volume  befone  us  U  , 
aa  enteHaining  proof  of  tbis^  if 
proof,  indeed,  were  wantiog.  B»t 
it  does  oot  appeal;  to  us,  that  the 
reverend  aod  iogenious  compiler, 
t6  whom  we  are  indebted  for  other  " 
works  on  similar  subjects,  ha&  at 
all  times  clearly  hit  on  the  origin 
of  traditions,  whose  sources  he  con* 
fideptiy  thinks  he  has  •traced  out. 
Thus  the  use  oi  lamb  in  (he  Welch 
banquets  at  £aster,  is  by  him  re- 
ferred to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  without 
spot  for  the  salvation  et  the  world. 
We  have  a)  much  reason  to  say  the 
same  of  the  use  of  lamb  amidst  our 
banquets  in  this  metropolis,  during 
the  same  season  of  festivity.  In 
London,  however;  nobody  doubts 
that  the  practice  is  attributable  to  a 
much  more  grovelling  desire^  to  a 
grati^catioo  of  the  appetite  rather 
th^  a  test  of  Christian  faith  \  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  prac- 
tice in  Wales  does  not  proceed  from 
a  higher  principle.  In  the  venera- 
tion for  various  we' Is  as  St.  Tfaecla's^ 
St.  CEliau's,  St.  Winifreds,  the  au* 
thortraces  a  traditionary  reference  to 
the  sorcery  exercised  by  the  witch 
who  dwelt  bythe  well  at  Endor.  We 
can  trace  no  such  connexion  what- 
ever, and  have  a  much  more  agree- 
able conjecture  concerning  the 
origin  of  such  supposed  virtue. 
Most  of  these  wells  have  some  pe- 
culiar property  belonging  to  them  \ 
they  are  frigid  or  tepid,  intermit- 
tent or  periodica),  or  impregnated 
with  medicinal  materials.  Th^y 
cannot  therefore  fail  to  excite  won- 
der, and  in  performing  cures  ll»ey 
can  as  little.fatl  to  excite  gratitude : 
a  superior  power  is  of  course,  in  the 
early  ages. of  every  country,  sop- 
posMi  specially  to  preside  over  each  > 
an  angel  or  a  saint  is  conceived  to 
descend  at  the  fiow  of  the  springs 


and  to  trouble  or  agitate  tho  water* 
AH  countries  are  full  of  this  pleas- 
ing mythology — and  we  stand  in  no 
pet^  oi  hags  or  witch<^s  to  explain 
the  popular  feeling.  Id  using  the 
terms  t^iis  iocer  and  St.  Anthony's 
fire  as  synonymous^  and  in  explain- 
ing the  former  in  the  sense  of 
'*  blessed  fire,''  or  *'  blessed  dis- 
order/* the  author  commits  a  double 
error.  If  he  consult  Sauvages 
^mong  the  earlier,  or  Wiilan  among 
tlie  recent  nosologists,  he  will  find 
4hat  the  two  diseases  are  essen- 
tially distinct  $  and  if  he  consult 
Lucretius^  or  any  other  Latin  writer 
who  mentions  ignis  sacer,  he  will 
also  find,  that  the  latter  term  is 
used  in  a  bad  instead  of  in  a  good 
sense,  and  imports  desecration  or 
cursing,  rather  than  consecratioa 
or  blessing.  The  erysipelas  seema 
on  the  contrary  to  have  been  called 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  from  his  being 
traditionally  supposed  to  have  a 
peculiar  power  over  its  morbid  in- 
fluence^  an^  supplicated  accord- 
ingly. 

.  '<  Researches  in  Greece.  BV 
William. Martin  Leake."  4I0.  This 
should  rather  have  been  entitled. 
"  A  grammar^  glossary  and  remarks 
on- the  Romaic  or  Modem  Greek, 
as  well  as  on  various  dialects  employ- 
eii  in  the  vicinity  of  Greece."  The 
collateral  dialects  are  chiefly  the 
Wallachian»  Albanian  and  Bulga- 
rian 'y  concerning  all  which  Mr^^ 
Martin  Leake,  from. a  residence  of 
fourteen  years  in  tb«  Greek  islands 
or  Turkish  territories,  thinks  him- 
self competent  to  give  the  public 
a  critical  account.  The  work,  how- 
ever, is  so  tessellated  with  fbrcrign 
terms  and  characters,  that  the  part 
of  it  devoted  to  plain  English  is  by 
far  the  smallest  $  and  hence  it  is 
necessar}-  to  obtain  a  general  key, 
a  grammar   and   glossary  to    the 
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quarto  itself,  before  we  can  under- 
take to  unfold  its  massy  doors,  and 
comprehend  the  contents  of  its 
interior.  Grammars  of  the  Rpmaic 
are  now  so  easy  of  access,  an'd  upon 
such  reasonable  terms,  both  at  Paris 
and  Vienna,  that  our  author  must 
possess  rare  and  chivalrous  courage, 
or  a  high  opinion  of  thfe  interest  he 
possesses  with  the  public,  to  have 
ventured  upon  the  arena  with  a 
volume  of  three  guineas,  notwith- 
standing the  curious  mosaic  of  other 
dialects  with  which  it  is  so  myste- 
riously embossed.  We  are  alarmed, 
however,  with  the  menace  of  ano- 
ther volume  to  succeed  the  pre- 
sent : — and  a  hint  is  thrown  forth, 
that  this  second  may  be  followed  by 
a  third,  although  the  author  admits 
it  to  be  K*  difficult  to  foresee  whe- 
,  ther  a  third  part  will  be  required.- 
This  last  passage  gives  us  some  . 
hope :  for  as  the  question  seems  to 
be  put  upon  the  ground  of  a  gene* 
ral  requmtion,  it  is  not  **  difficult" 
to  us  "  to  foresee" — that  neither 
the  second  nor  third  part  will  ever 
be  guilty  of  trespassing  upon  the 
premises  of  ^his  majesty's  liege 
-    subjects. 

.  "  Ricardi  Porsoni  Adversaria. 
Notae  et  Emendationes  in  poetas 
Grscos,  &c.  "  The  Adversaria  of 
Richard  Porson.  Notes  and  Emen- 
dations on  the  Greek  poets,  col- 
lected and  arranged  from  the  ma- 
nuscript loos^  papers  of  Porson, 
deposited  in  Trinity  College,  with 
indexes  of  reference,  by  J.  H. 
Monk^  A.  M.  and  C.  J.  Bloomfield, 
A.  M.  Printed  at  the  cxpence  of 
the  College."  8vo.  pp.  334,  with 
pp.  xviii.  of  preface,  i/.  55.  od. 
large  paper  3/.  3?.  dd,  Richard 
Porson  is  the  glory  of  classical 
criticism  in  the  present  age.  I'he 
ontfte  scihite  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was    not   only  rpety  to  him,    but 


reaped  and  digested  by  bim  with 
little  or  no  exception.  His  saga- 
city in  penetrating  to  the  depth  of 
a  difficulty,  and  in  discovering  or 
dtvir>ing  the  most  happy  solution 
of  It,  would  appear  iocrediblc, 
had  not  its  proo^  been  manifest. 
Occasionally  irritable,  and  con- 
temptuous, he  nevertheless  em- 
ployed his  extraordinary  skill  in  (!e- 
tecting  the  corruptions  of  a&dent 
author^^  and  in  restoring  their  ge- 
nuine text  with  great  general  so- 
briety and  temperance.  His  post- 
humous producHons,  contained  in 
loose  papers,  and  the  margins  of  his 
books,  were  purchased  by  the  heads 
of  Trinity  College  for  a  thousand 
guineas,  and  it  is  from  these  trea- 
sures that  the  present  valuable 
pages  are  drawn  forth.  The  task 
was  extremely  tedious :  for  the  mat- 
ter ials,  though  written  in  a  beau- 
tiful but  very  small  band,  were  dis- 
persed through  little  note-books, 
loose  sheets  and  fragments  of  paper, 
and  the  margins  of  more  tlsan  two 
hundred  volumes.  Notes  and  hiats 
referring  to  the  same  passage  were 
often  found  in  distant  and  variable 
positions;  and  these  were  to  be 
brought  together.  Everjr  thing  was 
to  be  fairly  transcribed,  ^though  at 
a  severe  expehce  of  labour  and  eve- 
sight:  and  the  detached  resDlti, 
like  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyls, 
*'  quasi  folia  SibylUna'*  were  to  be 
digested  into  due  arrangement  and 
service.'  Thc^first  article  in  the 
volume  is  the  Professor's  '<  Inau- 
gural, Oration,"  oi>  his  taking  the 
Greek  chair  in  1792.  This  wsl% 
almost  an  extemporaneous  produce 
tiuni  composed,  as  tbe  editors 
assure  us,  within  two  days,  a  space 
of  time  hardly  $uffiGient  for  ten- 
ser ibiug  it  in  a  fair  copy  :  yet  they 
characterise  it,  and  correctly,  as. 
'^  suavitate  elegaotia>  et  judicii  sub« 
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tUitate  adroirabilcm/*    The  subject 
prescribed  to  him  by  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor, at  avcry  short  notice,  was  the 
poetical  character  of  Euripides.  We 
have  next  ten  pages   of  Observa- 
tlones  varvBy  in  which  the  conjec- 
tures of  several  antecedent  critics, 
and  jspeciaUy  of  Dawes  and  Valck- 
naer,  are    proved    to    have    been 
erroneous,    llien  follow  a  hundred 
pages  of  Not^  et  Emendaiiones  in 
jSthenaum,  who  was  his  favourite 
Greek   writer,  and    vihora  he  has 
nobly  rescued  from  almost  innume- 
rable corruptions  of  mistaken  scho- 
lars, or  errors  of  blundering  trans- 
cribers.   To  these  follow  a  hundred 
and  thirty  pages   of  remarks  of  a 
like  kind,  and  with  a  like  title  on 
•  the  Three   Tragedians;    those  on 
Euripides  extending  to  all  the  tra- 
gedies except  the  four  ali^eady  pub- 
lished  by   himself,  with   sufficient 
comments.     We  have   then  notes 
and  emendations  on  frngments  of 
lost   tragedian*,    on   Arisiophanes, 
and  the  remains  of  Menander  and 
other  comic  writers,  on  Stobseus, 
and  on  a  number  of  poets  from 
Pindar  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Paulus  Silentiarus.     The   work   is 
therefore  liighly   valuable,  yet  the 
professor's  portfolio  is  by  no  means 
exhausted ;    his  notes   on    Aristo- 
phanes are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
cAlJ  for  a  new  edition  of  this  poet, 
and  are  to  be  given  in  a  volume  of 
equal   capacity  with    the   present : 
besides  which  there  remain,  inde- 
pendently  of  the  celebrated  tran- 
script of  the  Lexicon  of  PJ^ptius, 
critical  observations  on  many  of  the 
Greek  prose  writers,  on  Hesychius, 
and  the  other  lexicographers,  and 
on  some  of  the  Latin  classics.     All 
these,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  will 
progressively  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  indeed  is  deeply  indebted 
to  the  learned  editors  ifor  the  mi* 


nute  attention  they  have  paid,  and 
the  accuracy  they  have  produced,  in 
what  has  thus  far  passed  beneath 
their  superintendence.  The  typo- 
graphy is  beautiful,  and  the  two 
indexes  are  most  valuable  accompa- 
niments. 

'*  Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets, 
^  in    a    chronological    series,     from 
Homer  to  Tryphiodorus,  translated 
Into  English  verse,  and  illustrated 
with  biographical  and  critical  notes. 
By,     Charles*    Abraham     Elton," 
8vo.  3  vols.     The   author  is  well 
known  to  the  public  from  his  spi- 
rited  translation  of  Hesiod,  in  ae* 
veral  passages  with  Mil  tonic  force 
and  resonance.  The  work  before  us 
is  of  9  more  extensive  and  miscel- 
laneous nature,  apparently  intended 
to  show  the  progress  of  poetry,  and 
its  diffijrent  features  and  pretensions 
in  the  descending  epochs  of  Greece 
and  Rome.     The    transilations  are 
drawn  from  sixty  distinct  Authors, 
of   whom   ihirtythree  are  Greek 
and  twenty-seven  Fiatin.   No  notice 
is  taken  of  the  dramatic  poets  of 
either  tongue,  though  they  would 
have  furnished  detached  passages  of 
as  marked  and  striking  character  as. 
any  actually  selected.     Mrr  Elton 
has  adopted  a  variety  of  measures 
both  in  rhyme  and  blank  verse,  for 
he   has  employed  both  \    but    we 
cannot  always  approve  the  taste  he 
has  evinced.    If  he  does  not    In 
every  instance  do  strict  justice  to 
his  subject,  he  never  sinks  it  into 
contempt.     We    have   been    best 
pleased   with    his    translations    of 
short    detached    poems,    and    the 
fragments  of  those  wbojc  remains 
are  but  few  and  sparing.    In  the 
longer  and  more    perfect  produc- 
tions he  has  not  been  very  success- 
ful, at  least  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  passages  he  has  taken  ^rom  the 
Uiad^  the  Nature  of  Things^  and 
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Ae  G«orgic«,  are  given  with  innre 
froth  and  brauty>  and  spirit  ia 
tbpe,  G(»d,  and  Sothcby.  We 
have,  boweverv  selected  from  the 
votumcfl  pretty  largely  in  art  ante* 
cedent  departtnent,  and  our  renders, 
i/rc  presuttie,  will  have  no  reasou  to 
be  dissatisfi^  with  the  assortment 
we  have  presented  to  I  hem. 

Of  original  poetry  the  annual 
harvest  has  been  more  than  usually 
Abundant,  in  quatiiry  if  not  in  in- 
trinsic value.  From  what  have  ap- 
peared to  us  the  most  successful 
attempts,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
enrich  a  preceding  part  of  our  vo- 
hune;  bu^  the  productions  are  al- 
togeiher  so  numerous,  that  we  can 
find  litile  more  than  room  fur  a 
catalogue  raiionneS. 

The  prolific  muse  of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  has  twice  brought  hhn  forth  a 
poems  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
•'  The  Lord  of  the  Islrs"  has  suc- 
ceeded to  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;*' 
.  und  ••  The  Battle  of  Waterloo"  bns 
succeeded  to  "  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles/'  llie  same  prominent  features 
and  family  likeness  run  through - 
cot  the  whole  $  the  same  excel- 
lencesof  ease,  natural  and  pictu- 
resque delineation,  original  image- 
ly,  and  introduction  of  new,  or  re- 
vival of  obsolete  tertinj  and  the 
game  defects  of  negligent  hurry, 
unfinished  sketch  of  character,  and 
irregular  and  broken  incidents.  Of 
the  two  before  us.  however,  the 
£rst  is  incomparably  the  most  mer!<- 
torious,  and  does  oot  lag  far  short 
of  the  general  beauties  of  "  The 
Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,**  though 
it  wants  its  delicate  finish,  and  im- 
pressive and  commanding  effect. 
^*  The  Battle  of  Waterloo"  is  almost 
unworthy  of  its  author.  We  have 
much  bustle  and  business,  and  de- 
tailed description  5  a  scene  over- 
i6wing  viih  carnage  and  clamour^ 


and  deatb-sbade  and  brilliant  glory^ 
and  as  many  pictures  of  baman 
casualty  and  su&ering  as  if  we  were 
in  a  hospital;  but  after  all  Che 
Gazette  account  will  be  found  oaore 
interesting.  The  prodoction  of  this 
))oem  is  indeed  more  creditable  to 
Mr.  Scott's  benevolence  than  to  bis 
poetic  genios,  for  be  baa  intended 
its  promts  to  go  in  aid  of  the  gene- 
ral subscription.  It  is  peculiarly  ao« 
fortunate  however,  and  perhaps  not 
very  easy  to  be  explained,  that 
whenever  be  has  acted  upon  this 
ennt)b2ing  principle  his  win^s  have 
woefully  flagged,  and  his  object  has 
bat  slenderly  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  tolmve 
tried  to  keep  pace  with  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  in  rapidity  of  poetical  pro* 
duction;  and  hence  the  muse  of 
this  gentleman  bas  also  witlun 
nearly  the  same  period  of  time  been 
crowned  with  a  double  labour. 
"  The  Excursion,  being  a  portion 
of  the  Recluse,"  and  "  The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone,  or  the  Fate  of  the 
Nortons/*  There  is  occasionally  in 
both  these  a  vein  of  simplicity  and 
tenderness  that  is  deeply  toucbiog 
and  impressive,  but  it  is  a  vein  im- 
bedded in  an  overwhelming  matrix 
of  rabble  and  rubbish,  and  whidi 
only  peqjs  forth  at  instant  inter- 
vals. We  have  selected  what  have 
appeared  to  us  by  far  the  best  of- 
fering of  this  whimsical  writer's 
powers,  and  we  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  by 
critical  perusal  of  tbem^ 

*'  Helga,  a  poem  in  seven  cantos. 
Ey  the  Honourable  WiUiam  Her- 
bert." We  hail  the  return  of  Scan- 
dinavian Mythology^  when  asbered 
in  by  so  erudite  and  degant  a  sdiolar 
asMr.  Herbert,  who  is  worthy  of  the 
chair  of  T.  Warton  and  Gray^  and 
is  likely  to  be  of  more  procreatite 
power  than  cither  af  mem.    For 
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41m  present  we  merely  notice  the 
Terr  bold,  and  energetic,  and  terrifie 
.and  exquisitely  beautiful  poem  be- 
lore  \H,  for  in  its  first  edition  it  has 
Imt  just  reached  us»  and  too  late 
therefbre  for  extracts  in  their  pro- 
per place.  We  shall  return  to  it 
with  pleasure  in  our  next  year's 
retrospect,  to  which  we  feel  confi- 
dent we  shall  be  called  by  a  second, 
and  probably  by  several  subsequent 
editions. 

"Armageddon,^  poem,  in  twelve 
kooks.  By  the  Reverend  George 
Townsend,  B.  A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  The  fir<;t  eight  books.*' 
4to.  iL  1  ij.  6^/.  We  have  entered 
upon  this  formidable  effusion  of 
blank  verse,  but  have  not  bad  cou- 
rage to  pftrscvcre  beyond  the  fif- 
tieth page,  and  the  rather  as  the 
author  very  candidly  forewarns  us 
jn  the  title  page  itself,  that  if  we 
can  endure  the  present  battery, 
there  is  another  in  reserve  of  per- 
haps as  terrific  powers  ^  the  volume 
before  irs  containing  not  more  than 
two  thirds  of  what  he  is  meditating 
for  future  years  and  youngling<i. 
There  are  some  works  which  pos- 
sess the  spirit  of  poetry  without  the 
form.  Mr.  Townsend*s  object  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  demonstrating 
that  there  may  also  be  books  which 
on  the  contrary  possess  the  form  of 
poetry  without  the  spirit. 

*'  The  Descent  of  Liberty,  a 
JVIa%k.  By  Leigh  Hunt.'*  8vo.  The 
acene  of  this  poem  is  the  Surrey 
Gaol,  which  afler  all  the  poet  seems 
.to  descijbe  rather  from  hearsay 
.  than  from  actual  knowledge ;  and 
there  is  merit  enough  in  it  to  make 
u^i  wish  that  whenever  his  **  eye'* 
is  in  the  present ''  phrenzy  rolling  " 
be  may  do  it  in  this  manner  rather 
than  from  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  it. 


.  "  The  Pilgrim  of  the  Sun,  a 
Poem.  By  James  Hogg,  author  of 
the  Queen's  Wake,  &c/*8vo..  js,  6 J. 
There  are  but  few  of  the  poetical 
attempts  of  the  .year  thdt  are  more 
richly  imbued  whh  all  the  genuine; 
qualities  of  ^^oetry  tl»an  this  work. 
It  is  full  ot  imagination,  tender^ 
sentimental,  animated,  and  daringly 
wild  and  romantic.  It  consists  ill, 
reality  of  a  supposed  visit  in  a  dis« 
embodied  state  to  the  sorroundxng 
planets,  and  at  ler»gtb  to  the  sun^ 
in  which  i\\e  poet  places  the  pure 
throne  and  dazzling  residence  of 
the  Most  High.  In  due  time  the 
*'  travellers  return,"  contrary  ixf 
deed»  to  common  custom,  to  their 
farthly  **  bourn,"  and  the  poeoi 
closes  more  accordingly  with  thi| 
established  order  of  things.  With 
a  liberal  rather  than  a  laudable  de- 
sire to  suit  himself  to  every  taste, 
'  we.  have  here,  however,  a  sort  of 
vieious  indulgence  in  almost  all  the 
different  specie^  of  versification 
that  have  been  attempted.  The 
poem  opens  in  the  ballad  style.  Thc| 
second  part  is  given  in  stately  blank* 
verse,  and  the  last  in  the  usual 
hexameter  couplet.  The  volume 
closes  with  an  Ode  to  Superstition^ 
in  the  Stanza  of  Spencer. 

The  drama  has  supplied  ut 
with  little  to  vary  the  literary 
labours  of  the  year,  whether  of 
exotic,  or  indegcnous  growth.  From 
the  former,  however,  we  have  beea 
somewhat  gratified  by  receiving 
••^  The  Tragedies  of  Vittorio  Alficri, 
translated  from  the  Italian.  By 
Charles  Lloyd,"  3  vols.  1 2mo.  The 
Italians  have  been  for  ages  far  more 
attached  to  melo-dramea  and  operas 
than  to  the  tragedy  properly  so 
called.  Alfieri  has  the  chief  credit 
of  calling  their  attention  to  this 
species  ot  dramatic  excellence.  His 
productions 
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prodnctions  are  in  (he  highest  es* 
teem  !n  his  own  country  j  but  the 
present  version  will  not  render  them 
equally  so  in  ours. 

*'  King  Edward  III.  an  historical 
drama  in  five  acts."  This  is  adapted 
with  considerable  dexterity  to  the 
times  before  us,  and  yet  almost 
without  any  deviation  from  historic 
truth.  In  fact  we  wish  the  devia- 
tibiis  had  b^en  somewhat  more  nu- 
merous, and  that  the  author  had 
given  more  play  to  his  fancy,  for, 
as  it  is,  the  piece  wants  animation 
and  stage  effect.  In  the  following 
lines  he  has  well  describcxl  the 
French  as'  they  probably  were  at  the 
era  alluded  to,  and  most  unques- 
tionably as  the  world  beholds  them 
in  the  present  day. 

There  is  an  active  dcvW  in  their  blood, 
I1iat  will  not  ict  them  test. 

Among  the  Novels,  Tales,  and 
Romances  of  the  year,  we  ought  first 
^to  notice,  '*  Guy  Mannering,  or 
The  Astrologer,  by  the  author  of 


Waverly,"  3  vols.  lamo.  considefa* 
bly  more  interesting  than  his  last 
production,  be  the  author  who  he 
may,  and  "concerning  whom  wc 
have  still  sundry  mysteilotis  stories 
afloat. 

"  The  Observant  Pedestrian 
mounted,  or  a  Donkey  Tour  to 
Brighton,  a  comic  sentimental  no- 
vel. By  the  author  of  the  Mystic 
Cottager."  An  attempt  to  resusci* 
tate  the  dormant  powers  of  Sterne, 
bnt  without  much  success." 

"  A  Tale  for  Gentle  and  Simple." 
A  well  conducted  moral  stoiy,  in- 
teresting enough'  to  command  at- 
tention, and  stored  with  advice  that 
cannot  be  read  without  mnprovc- 
ment. 

"  The  Maskers  of  Mooffields,  a 
Vision.*'  The  reverse  of  the  foririer ; 
a  feeble  attempt  at  personal  satire, 
not  sufficiently  expressed  to  be  tin- 
derstood,  seasoned  with  the  ingre- 
dient of  malice  for  lack  of  that  of 
wit. 
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CHAPTER  L 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL, 

Containing  an  Account  of  various  Puhlicatims  of  Germany,  Itafy^  Ffanci, 
Spain,  and  America. 


nnO  the  biblical  sUidcnt,  and  cs- 
X  pecially  to  the  real  Christian^ 
nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory, 
or  afford  a  higher  degree  of  gratifi- 
cation,  than  to  perceive  that  the 
more  the  sacred  text  is  exposed  to 
the  test  of  criticism^  the  more  it 
stands  its  ground^  and  establishes 
'  its  authenticity  and  genaineness.  It 
is  only  two  years  ^o  that  We  had  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
very  curioo«  and  interesting' M.S. 

*  copy  of  a  Hebrew  pentateuch^  with 
several  other  parts  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, obtained  in  IndiabyDr.Bucha- 

:  ©an,  frona  the  black  Jews  of  Cochin, 
anf)ong  whom  the  work  has  been  in 
use  from  a  very  earlyera,  and  which, 

*  being  collated  by  Dr.  Ycates,  was 
found  scarcely  to  vary  in  a  single 
essential  particular  from  the  Maso- 
retic    text^    in    common    reading 

*  among  ourselves,  thoogh  there  am 
be  little'doubt  that  it  is  of  a  consi- 
derably higher  antiquity. '  We  have 
now  to  notice  a  discovery  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind;  though  r^« 


lating  to  a  very  different  quarter 
of  the  world.  Dr.  EngeJbretb,  ho* 
norary  provost  of  two  of  thepriilci« 
pal  churches^  in  Zealand,  has  the 
gratification  of  submitting  this  sin* 
gular  discovery  to  the  literary  worlds 
and  this  he  has  done  in  a  quarto^! 
volume  published  at  Copenhagen, 
under  the  following  title :  "  Frag* 
menta  Basmurico-Coptica  Vetetfs 
et  Novi  Testamenti  quae  in  Mnseo 
Borgiano  VeHtris  asservantur^  am 
reliquis  versionibus  iGgyptiii  contd- 
lit,  Latind  vertit,  necnon  criticts  et 
philologicis  adnotationibus,  iUoi- 
travtt,  W.  F.  Engelbrcth,  iecr 
^'  Fragmenis  of  a  Basmuaic  Oki 
and  New  Testament  preterved  ja 
the  Borgian  Museum,  collated  with 
other  Egyptian  versions,  rendered 
into  Latin,  and  illustiated  wifii 
notes  critical  and  philological.  By 
W.  F.  Engelbrcth,  V.  D.31  *c, 
&c.**  It  is  possible  that  Egypt^ 
when  ID  the  zenith  of  its  prospe- 
rity, could  boast  of  as  matty  diA. 
tent  langotiges,  and  dialects  of  i4a, 
3  ^  guagei 
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guages,  made  use  of  in  dtfFerent 
paits  of  its  sweeping  range,  as  Rus- 
ftid  pretends  to  do  in  the  present 
day.  Of  any  one  of  these  we  know 
but  little,  and  notbi^g  whatever  of 
its  UfoL  yps^iuiiara,  at  sacred  dialect, 
or  even  ot  its  vernacular  tongue, 
at  least  a<)  spoken  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  power.  We  have  indeed  va- 
rious specimens  of  the  first,  and  in 
the  Rosetta  stone  in  the  BritftStl 
Museum  a  single,  but  highly  va- 
luable specimen  of  both;  but  of 
these  the  first  has  never  been  de- 
ciphered, and  the  latter  is  nothing 
.more  than  a  mere  alphabetical  de- 
signation and  arrangement  of  its 
letters  or  arbitrary  characters, 
Ihrough  the  ingenious  labour  of  two 
celebrated  oriefital  scholars,  wbo^ 
without  any  concurrence  or  co-ope- 
ration,  were  fortunate  enough  to 
-■give  a  similar  analysis,  and  thus,  in 
z  very  cotmdorable  degree,  to  sub- 
MMiliiite  iu  truthi.  We  mean  M. 
•  Akorblad»a  lewtied  Swede,  and  M. 
:6t  Sacy,  one  of  the  most  distin- 

fttished   menibers  of  the   French 
nfiCituie.     But  though  we   kno^ 
Iktie  or  nothing  of  these  dialects 
.^  Kgypt^  ^^^  n^y  he  said  to  be 
toleftfbly  acquainted  with  (ooe  or 
i«ro  others,    the  Coptic  or   more 
.flwdem  jEfgyptian^  soeoetimes  called 
the  Meinplmic,    from    its   being 
•at ill  in  use  at  Memphis  or  Cairo, 
-mid  Uie  SahidUc  or  Thebaidic,    of 
'far  greater  antiquity^  and .  wbich 
there  is  little  doubt  was  in  use  in 
^  «ht  $aid,  cr  Umer  £g}'pt,  and  es- 
";|mia%  at  Th€)>es«    from  whioih 
l^ram    it   has  been,  by    different 
"Wrtteta^  <listinguibhed  by  these  two 
•nmos;  yet  wherever    the  career 
.t£  literature  has  directed  its  m^rch 
.i^to  couatries  not  merely  that  bor- 
tiered  oa  Greece  or  Palestine,  but 
i^ire  the  slightest  connection  with 
IheiB,  we  find  tvideot  aod  grati/jr- 


ing  traces  of  the  zeal  of  the  earliest 
Christian  fathers  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  the  bible,  by  traos* 
lations  into  the  ditiereot  languages 
which  were  vemacalar  in  sijch  ter« 
riiories,  so  that  neither  the  object 
of  the  Bible  Society  of  our  own 
day,  nor  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
into  effect,  are  without  precedent  ia 
times,  and  amongst  characters,  to 
which  all  Chriditans  look  back  with 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  veneration. 

The  fragments  now  before  tis  are 
a  proof  of  this.  They  consist  of 
the  following  passages  :  — Isau  i. 
I — 1 6.  V.  8 — 25.  Jo^n  iv.  28 — 34 ; 
36—39  ;— 43— 46  5  4S— 55.  I 
Corinth,  vi.  19.  ik.  i6-  xiv.  33.  xt. 
35.  £pb.  vt.  18.  Philip  iL  a.  i 
Thess.  i.  i.  iii.  5.  Heb.  v.  5.  x. 
22.  At  the  foot  of  the  text  the 
editor  has  subjoined  tha  Greek  ver- 
sioB  taken  from  the  Roosaa  etf idonvf 
theSeptttagiat,aad  from  Griesbadi*s 
second  edition  of  the  New  Testa* 
TMnL,  The  Coptic  version  has  baen 
added  from  ^  Roman  M.  &  of 
'  Jsaiah,  and  from  Wilkios*8  edition 
of  4he  Memphitic  version  of  the 
New  Testameat.  With  these  is  eoa- 
jv^ined  a  Sahidic  versioo  -taken  from 
the  MSS.  bdoogiog  U>  Cardinal 
Borgia,  with  the  cxoq^iioa  of  a 
few  ea  tracts  from  Woije'a  Appen- 
dix to  the  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the 
N^^w  Testaanent  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  MSS.  of  tho  BaaoM- 
ric  venion  before  ui^  refeia  us  id 
the  eighth  century,  as  their  proper 
date)  nor  can  Uiey  be  well  lat«r  than 
the  year  838.  A  neatly  cxeonted 
copperplate,  containiag  a  ftc-aioile 
^of  several  of  iheni,  is  pf«fixed  to  the 
work  i  and  a  very  good  description 
.is  given  iu  the  ProlegoiDea^,  •ect.r, 

Firom  the  specimens  ^ftm  as, 
the  Basmuric  appears  Ao  make  a 
oetirer  approach  to  th^  Salktic  ihaa 
to  the   Memphitic    dial^;   and 
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bctice  \s  rud«-  and  rim()1er  tban  Ac 
hwt,  which   W9S  gratki;il!y  refined 
aod  aagmeuted  at  Memphis^  upon 
Ae  transfer  of  the  seat  of  royalhr  to 
thiB  city,  while  the  dialects  of  the 
Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  and   those 
connected  with  ihem,    were  neg- 
lected  and   disparaged.    There  is 
•omc  ^otrht  among  the  critics  as  to 
what  part  of  the  Egylptian  territo- 
riei  the  city  of  Basmur,  or  Bash- 
Bdoar,  wa9  sntnated  in.    The  name 
kself  is  that  of  the  Arabic  wriiers, 
by  Gcorgi  and  Qaatnemere,    de- 
riired  from    the  Coptic   (Pasmer) 
atid  by  them  tran^ted  r^fj^'o /ra7i5, 
ae.  fluvmm  in  Nilum,  as  rhongh 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Dcha : 
wh\\t  Engelbreth  proposes,  and  as 
-we  bdiere  more  correctly,  to  trace 
It  from  Pasnwur  regio  cincta,  and 
eonseqtiently   places    it   in   some 
degree  within  tbt  boundary  of  the 
Delta.     The    Eg>-ptian  name    of 
Defta  is  almost  sufficient  to  con-* 
firm  this    last    origin,  for  it  is  in 
strict  consonance  witn  the  mean* 
hig  offered.     This  nitme,  accord- 
ing   to    Stephanus  Byzantius,    is 
nr*|xupi;,  which  Zoega  writes  in 
Coptic  (Pitmour  or  Ptimer)  and  in 
like  manner  translates  re^io  cincta : 
while,  as  though  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion cempletely,  Abulfeda  expressly 
pbces  Bashmur  (al  Baschmour  dd 
be  calls  it)  in  the  same  quarter, 
making  it  a   separate  district,  the 
capital  of  which  he  calls  Osmun 
Titinag,  or  TrntkCt, AsAmun-T^nnat, 
-wtricfa;-  according  to  D'Anville  and 
Hartmann,  is  the  ancient  Mcnde- 
Bas,  to  which  Thmuis,  now  called 
nimaid,  is  very  near.    This  etymo- 
logy leads  i6  2L  calculation  at  what 
time  ChriiitiAtiity   was  introduced 
into  the  smaller  Delta.    The  mar- 
tyrs fliltlas  and  Donatus,  arc  both 
loentloued'  as  bi^ops  of  i'hniuis  j 


and  of  these  tlic  first  suffered  un- 
der Maximian,  and  the  latter  un-  . 
der    Licinlus.      Caius,   Bishop   of 
Ptimythls  (supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Tmuis)     formed    one    of  the 
conocil  of  Nice.     Hence,  and  from 
other  facts,  proviog   that    various 
other  cities  of  the  Delta  formed 
contemporary  bishqpricks,  iSLEn- 
gelbreth    fairly    conjectures    that 
many  of  the    inhabitants  of  tbe 
country  must  have  been  Christians^ 
and    that    being   ignoraut  of  tbe     ' 
Greek  tongue,  versions  of  the  bible  ' 
were  necessary  for  them,  and  were 
actually  executed  la  their  cespec* 
tfve  dialects.     He  thinks  it  proba- 
ble,  therefore,  that  the  Basmuric 
was  n)ade  near  the  time  of  the 
other  Egyptian    translations,    and 
consequently,  according  to  Miiqter, 
in  the  end  of  the  thirds  ox;  the  be* 
ginning  of'  the  fourth  century.  All 
these  seem  to  follow  the  septuagint 
of  the  Vatican  MSS.  and  the  pre- 
sent fragments  do  not  seem  to  foriB 
an    exception,     lo   the  MS.    re- 
mains there   is  no   inaportant  va- 
riation from  Gricsbacb^, 

At  Freyberg  we  find  announced 
a  new  critical  "  Translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses/* 
in  three  volumes,  8vo.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  translation  is  to  be 
German  ;  and  the  pretensions  of 
Ihe  translatars  are,  khat  the  version 
shall  be  more  exact  to  tbe  original 
than  any  Jiiiherto  offered,  that  ifc 
shall  be  arranged  according  to  the 
primitive  order  of  the  books,  and 
divested  of  .apocryphal  additaments. 
It  is  moreover  to  be  accompanied 
with  occasional  remaiks,  and  illus^ 
trated  by  references  to  subscqueni 
parts  of  scripture,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources.  The  following  is  aa 
outline  of  the  general  afrangcment, 
Xbe'iivc  books  of  Motes  are  divided 
a  E  2  into 
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two  historical  books,  and  three 
l>ooks  of  laws..  Of  the-  two  hUto- 
rical  books,  the  first  contains  tho 
hlstoiy  of  the  times  anterior  to 
Moses ;  the  second  the  history  of 
his  own  xra.  Of  the  three  legal 
books,  the  firs^  coniprises  the  code 
of  moral  laws,  the  second  that  of 
religious  laws,  the  third  that  of 
civil  laws.  We  shall  notice*  the 
\yor\L  somewhat  at  large,  when  it 
is  completed  and  fully  before  us. 

'*  Titi  Cicconii  de  vi  triun  verbo- 
rtim,  S:c."  *'  Disquisition  on  the 
meaning  of  the  three  words  in  the 
Vulgate  Mane,  Thekbl,  Phares. 
ByT.  Ciccogni/*  Milan,  8vo.  1814. 
The  commentators  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, while  unanimous  in  admits 
Jng  t\ie  miracle  of  the  writing  on 
the  wall  of  Belshazzar*s  palace,  by 
the  similitude  of  a  man^s  hand^ 
during  his  profanation  of  the  holy 
Vesseli  of  the  temple  at  the  ban- 
quet prepared  for  his  nobles,  as 
narrated  in  D?.n.  v.  26,  have  yet 
fcU  a  difficuhy  upon  several  points 
connected  with  it.  What  was  the 
iht  language  in*  which  the  terms 
ysrere  written  ?  Do  the  terms  corri- 
tnunicated  literally  bear  out  the  in- 
terpretation given  by  the  prophet  ? 
Are  they  aenigmatlcal  ?  and  ought 
they,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
such  interpretation,  to  be  changed 
in  their  order,  to  be  read  backwards. 
Or  in  a  different  position  ?  while  if  ge- 
liQine  Chaldee,  and  in  the  usual  or- 
der, were  inscribed  on  the  walls, 
whence  comes  it  that  the  Chaldean 
magi  were  incapable  of  deciphering 
fhe  sense?  To  some,  though  not 
to  all  these  questions,  the  learn^ 
ed  author  replies,  and  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  words  are  ge- 
nuine Chaldec  (of  which  indeed 
Ihere  can  be  no  doubt)  and  that 
they  were  inscribed,  and  are  to  be 
iread  i(f  the  order  in  whk*^  they  sire 


preaented  to  us  in  the  said  teit,- 
rm^i  ^pn  HJs  m2X>,  bat  he  000- 
ceives  that  each  of  the  three  tenm 
has  a  duplicate  meaning,  and  that 
the  Chaldean  philosophers  were  so- 
capable  of  reading,  or  rather  of  nn* 
derstanding  them,  from  not  know- 
ing how  to  unite  to  each  this  doa- 
ble sense.  Thus  lOO  (menej^  be 
contends,  imports  as  a  verb  *'  be 
hath  numbered/*  or  he.  bath  por- 
tioned, torn  in  pieces,  made  an  end 
of;  and  as  a  noun«  an  allotment, 
province,  prefectme,  kingdom  $ 
and  he  hence  supposes  that  by  the 
repetition  of  the  terms,  two  at 
least,  if  not  all  thfee  of  these  ideas 
were  directly  intended.  In  like  man- 
ner he  conceives  that  D*io  (phares, 
or  pbarsin)  imports  dSlvuion,  or  £s* 
trihution,  and  Persians,  both  which 
sensjes  he  conceives  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  the  same  term.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple, and  perhaps  more  rational  con- 
jecture^  that  the  terms,  though 
strictly  Chaldean,  were  imprinted 
on  the  wall  or  pillar  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  character,  or  what  is  now 
called  Samaritan,  a  character  well 
known  to  Daniel,  but  litde  or  not 
at  all  known  to  the  ma^  of  the 
Babylonian  Court  -,  and  hence  the 
difficulty  of  their  interpretation  by 
the  latter.  The  direct  and  verbal 
rendering  is  *'  He  (God)  hath 
numbered — hath  numbered — haih 
weighed — hath  given  away  (or  dis- 
tributed.". There  is  a  peculbr  force 
in  the  term  n  (di)  in  v.  5.  of  the 
same  chapter,  which  is  not  noticed 
in  the  present  essay,  and  as  little  in 
our  translations,  "  as  large  as,  like 
as,  similitude,  apparition  ;**  whence 
the  passage  should  run,  "  in  the 
same  hour  came  forth  fingers,  tit 
apparition  of  a  mau*s  hand  r  and 
hence  the  terror  of  the  Babylonian 
monarch. 
•*  Hisloire  dcs  Secies  religienses. 
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kc"  "  History  of  the  Religious 
Sects  tbat»  since  the  beginning  of 
the  past  century  to  the  present 
time»  have  sprung  forth,  remodified 
themselves,  or  have  cease.d j  in '  tjje 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  By  M. 
Lc  Corote  Gregoire,  Member  of  the 
French  Institute,*'  8vo.  2  vols.  The 
excellent  character  of  the  writer  is 
veil  known  to  every  one,yet  thelerm 
regions  sects  (Sectes  religieuses) 
is  nere  used  in  a  sense  so  sin- 
gularly laK  and  latitudinarian,  that 
did  we  not  know  the  contrary,  we 
should  be  induced  to  think  that 
M.  Gregoirc  had  intended  to  em- 
ploy it  ip  contempt,  for  we  have 
]3ot  only  described  under  this  title 
all  the  vai^ious  denominations  of 
Seists  and  Theists  that  have  eve|- 
started  into  birth  in  our  own 
count i^,  from  ihe  ice  of  Unita- 
rianisnii  to  the  hot  springs  of 
tlutchinsoniaos,  Welsh.  Jumpers, 
and  Methodists  j  not  only  Quakers, 
Quietists,  Moravians^  the  fanatics 
of  Cevennes,  and  the  Christians  of 
modern  Grr^ce,  but  all  the  various 
divisions  of  Jews,  Dutch,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  black  (as  the 
pochin  tribes)  Thcophilanthropists, 
Turks,  and  Wahabis,  or  Mahom- 
medan  heretics.  The  worjc  is  in 
fact  as  full  as  an  egg  ;  and  a  trans-^ 
lation  of  it  would  go  far  to  super- 
sede all  the  smaller  works  upon  the 
same  subject,  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  our  own  country. 

,  •*  Mcmoria  Historica  sobre  qual 
Iia  sido  ropinion  national  de  £s- 
pagoa,  &c.  "  Historical  Memoir, 
serving  to  show  the  national  opi- 
pion  of  Spain  upon  the  subject  of 


the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  By 
M.  Llorente,"  8vo.'  Vols.  I.  II. 
We  lament  to  find  that  the  national 
opinion  of  Spain,  so  far  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  ^being  expressed,  has 
veered  completely  round  since  the 
Blessed  restoration  of  Ferdinand  the 
beloved.  In  conseqikence  of  which 
M.  Llorente  is  compelled  to  sus- 
pend his  labours,  or  rather  to  T9r 
commence  and  continue  them  in 
the  French  tongue.  As  he  was  ex« 
pressly  intrusted  by  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  History  in  Madrid^  witk 
all  the  most  important  documents 
in  the  archives  of  the  Inquisitiooi 
for  this  express  purpose,  and  is. 
hence  admirably  qualified  for  it,*' 
we  wish  him  every  success. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  also  that  thc» 
most  popular  work  on  religion' 
which  has  lately  appeared  at  Ma« 
drid,  is  a  seripon  of  father  Blasiut 
Ostolara,  on  the  piety  and  devo- 
tional exercises  of  the  restored 
monarch  ;  in  which  he  ascribes  to. 
him  visits  from  the  Holy  .yirgm  ^ 
together  with  other  superoatural 
remunerations  in  return  for  his  ex« 
emplary  zeal. 

America  is  si  ill  chiefly  enriching^ 
itself  by  republications  of  the  most 
esteemed  Enropean  productioos^r- 
Among  these  we  are  pleased  to  see^ 
a  new  edition  of  Dr.  LardnerV 
*'  Credibility,**  in  eight  vols.  8vo. 
Archbishop  Newcomb*s  "  Greek* 
Harmony^  with  select  readings 
from  Griesbachj**  and  Vander- 
Hooght*s  Hebrew  Bible.  Editio.. 
prima  Americana,  without  the  ma«> 
soretic  points^  14  dollars, 
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PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL, 

Ctrntaimng  an  Account  of  vaious  PuUicamns  in  Saxony,  Prttum, 
Hanwar,  Franconia,  F.ante^  India,  CAintt. 


"ITTE  commence  this  Chapter 
V  V  wh  a  work  which  has  ob- 
ttined  much  celebrity  in  Fraace, 
and  not  a  little  in  oar  own  country, 
tlic  "  Anatomie  et  Physiologte  du 
Systeme  Ner^eux  en  g6n<ral,  ct  du 
Cervcau  en  particuHer :  avec  dc« 
Observationt.'*  &c.  "  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System 
In  general,  and  particotarly  of  the 
Brain :  with  Observations  on  the 
possibility  of  determining  the  greater 
mmber  (pleusieurs)  of  iiitelTectual 
flod  mora)  Propensities  of  Man  and 
other  Animals,  by  the  configuration 
of  their  Heads.  By  F.  J.  Gall,  and 
G.  Spurzheim.**  3  vol.  4to.  pLites, 
foHo.  In  tlie  second  Chapter  of  our 
Domestic  Literature  for  the  year, 
we  haTC  danced  at  •^  The  Pby- 
•lagDoniicai  System  of  Drs.  Gail 
andSparzbeiro,'*&e.in  one  bulky  8to. 
vokiine  :  tnit  as  this  last  is  founded 
upon  the  larger  and  more  daborate 
work  RowbdRsre  us,and  only  details^ 
with  a  few  trivial  ranationa,  the 
doctrines  and  assumptions  which  it 
nnfolda,  we  have  reserved  the  very 
brief  account  whtoh  we  are  able  to 
give  of  this  hypothesis  for  the  pre- 
sent article.  This  hypothesis  has 
beeu  propounded  in  turn  to  alotost 
every  country  in  Europe;  and  al- 
most under  every  name  that  tlie 
ingenuity  of  its  learned  inTtntois 


have  perhaps  been  able  to  hit  upon  s 
and  we  have  hence  iiad  to  follow  it 
tip  nnder  the  Proteus  denominationt 
of**  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  9yi- 
f  em.*'  **  New  System  of  Pbyaiology*'* 
**  Craniology,*  "  Rvchology."**  Ce- 
rebral oit;ano)ogy,''  and  at  last  m- 
serabUe  dictu  **  ftiysiognomj.**  It  is 
specious  in  its  appearance,  and  of 
attractive  invitation,  and  has  bene* 
been  easily  listened  to  for  a  diort 
time,  by  gentle  and  simple,  fay  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  wherever  it  has 

Eerambnlatedi  but  we  have  noC 
eard  that  it  has  any  where  been 
raccessfui  in  making  permancol 
converts.  It  should  seem^  Indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  distich  of 
the  poet  has  never  been  more  com- 
pletely verified  than  in  the  instance 
before  us: 

Here  shallow  dnfU  intoxicate  the  brakia 
But  driokiDg  b(]gely  sobcA  ns  agun. 

And  it  is,  as  we  suppose,  nnder  the 
influence  of  this  belief,  that  th^  mas* 
ters  of  the  .mystrry  keep  naovipg 
from  scene  to  scene^  and  fiom 
people  to  people^  as  soon  as  they 
have  experimented  so  fiir  as  to  pro* 
duce  delinum>  withont  vraiting  the 
return  of  sobriety  and  reason.  The 
grand  aim  of  our  twin  antlMMrs  is  to 
establish  a  new  origin  of  oenraos 
power  I 
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powffr  i  by  ^MtribiitiDg  id  mmreo 
through  one  orgns  of  the  body  m 
well  as  another;  while  ihe  brain, 
inttea4  of  bein^  the  primary  iasqe 
of  such  power,  is  the  luere  market- 
place, bazaar,  or  exchange,  in  which 
iU  different  brancbea  or  repre^eota* 
lives  meet  to  compare  nates  aod 
barta^r  conimodiiios ;  for  wUeh  pur* 
poses  this  central  organ,  like  the 
ft^DSfesaid  places  of  resort,  is  divided 
into  different  coropartoients,  so  that 
every  agent  oaay  find  his  appro* 
priate  station,  and  know  where 
to  dispoae  of  his  pecoiiar  mer- 
chandize. In  sober  language,  the 
great  object  of  our  craniologists  is  to 
prove  that  the  brain,  instesd  of 
being  a  siogle  organ  that  secretes  a 
nervous  Auid  for  every  other  part  of 
the  body,  is  a  congeries  of  organs, 
possessing  separate  fuudions  and 
facoUies  j  and  that  a$  the  liver,  the 
kiUolefi,  ai>d  the  stomach  ere  ap- 
propriated to  particular  offices  in  the 
trunk,  and  the  faculties  of  sight, 
aroell,  henring,  and  taste,  6ow  from 
particular  parUor  organs  within  the 
cranhim,  ■  so  wiU*  memory,  con- 
sciousness imagination,  a  love  of 
inoraliiy,  r^Jigion,  thieving,  murder, 
CQOcupiiicence,  the  sentiments  of 
fricadahip,  pride,  faith,  hope,  and 
a  variety  of  others,  are  in  like  man- 
ner generated  in  other  parts  or 
organs  of  the  brain,  and  constitute 
their  respective  functions.  And  hav- 
ing tkiia  conceived,  in  the  first 
pUcei,  that  nature  has  marshalled 
the  important  reg\on  of  the  brain 
into  a  definite  number  of  divisions, 
and  has  given  to  every  faculty  tlie 
command  of  a  separate  post,  the 
Jearnod  theorists  conceived,  second- 
ly, B$  the  general  mass  of  the  brain 
iiei  immediately  under  the  cranium 
or  sc«iU-hone,  ^^d  is  ionpacted  into 
itaeaviiy  wUh  the  ntmoat  exactness, 
ibal  if  ax^  one  or  move  of  ifaaae  ia« 


cohies,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
if  ^ny  one  or  move  of  their  organs, 
or  divi^iona  of  the  brain,  allotted  to 
their  control,  should  be  peculiarly 
forward  aikd  active,  whether  fnaoi 
accident  or  natural  propensity,  they 
rauat  necessarily  become  more  de- 
veloped, and  give  some  external 
token  of  snch  development  by  a 
CQDStant  pressure  against  those  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  cranium  nn* 
der  wluch  they  are  immediately 
seated ;  and  which,  by  uninterrnpt* 
ed  perseverance,  -and  esp«»oially  in 
infeocy  and  adolescence,  when  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  are  nwre  easily 
moulded  into  a  particular  shape,  be- 
come elevated  and  rendered  pro* 
tubers nt.  And  having  advanced 
thus  far,  they  conceived,  thirdly, 
that  as  every  man  has  some  faculty 
or  other  more  energetie  and  mani- 
fest than  the  rest,  he  mutt  necessarily 
al*io  have  some  peculiar  protuberance 
or  protuberances,  some  characteristic 
bump«  or  embossments  by  which 
his  head  is  distinguishable  from  all 
other  heads,  or,  at  least,  from  all 
others  of  a  different  temper,  or  at* 
tracted  by  different  objects  of  pur* 
suit  i  aud  that  thtt<i,  when  the  dif- 
ferent sutions  of  the  different  fii- 
coltios  which  belong  to  the  brain 
are  ascertained,  it  becomes  easy, 
from  the  external  bump,  or  pro- 
tuberance, to  ascertain  their  pre« 
aenoe  and  predominance. 

These  premises  being  satisfae* 
torily  established,  in  the  minds  of 
our  philoaophical  scuUtrs,  their 
next  business  was  to  determine  the 
relative  parts  or  organs  of  the  brain 
to  whk:h  the  dififerant  faculties  were 
to  be  consigned ;  and  having  settled 
this  important  point  to  their  owo 
thorough  conviction,  they  immedl- 
atdy  made  a  mapof  theoutside  of  the 
head,dividcd  it  intocorrespondingre* 
gionaj  and  jldjadged  dieoMelves  fH»- 

lified 
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ll§ed  to  decide  upon  the  lurking^ 
cjMiracter  bebw  with  instantaneous 
ease  and  expedition.     "  In  ordjer  to 
distinguish  the  development  of  the 
oigaos^*'  says  Dr.  Sporzheim,  *'  it 
is  not  aluap  necessary  to  toach  the 
head  i  in  many  cases  the  eye  is  suf- 
ficient.    It  is  even  more  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  size  of  the  organs  si- 
tuated in  the  forehead  by  sight  than 
by  touch.    It   is  only  necessary  to 
touch  the  organs  which  are  covered 
with  hair;**     Now    all  this  long- 
drawn  hypothesis,  even  upon  their 
own  confession,  rests  upon  no  per- 
jnanent  basis  whatever;  for,  first, 
the  eye  of  the  anatomist,  itisad-^ 
milled,  cannot   trace  out  this  plu- 
rality of  organization  in  the  human 
subject ;  next,  as  little  benefit,  it  is 
also  admitted,  has  been  derivfrd  from 
comparative  anatomy.   And,  third- 
ly, with  respect  to  the  mere  expe- 
rience, or,  in  thr  language  of  the 
schools,  empirical  practice,   which 
is  the  chi<:f,  if  not  the  only  source 
bf  information  here  relied  upon,  it 
\%  sotnewh^t  awkward  chat  this  kind 
of  knowledge  has  led  srveral  of  the 
adepts  of  the  new  school,  and  in 
more  than  a  few  instances,  even  the 
fathers  of  the  school  before  us,   to 
different  and  even  opposite  results ; 
the  one  contending  that  a  bump  or 
protuberance  in  a  peculiar  part  of  the 
beiid  tmportfi  a  faculty  of  one- kind, 
,    and   the  other  that    it   imports  a 
facnlty  of  another  kind  ^    the  one 
^crtiog   that  a   particular  faculty 
lies  imbedded  in   one  part  of  the 
brain,-   the  other  that   it   is  to   be 
sought  for  in  a  difi'erent  direction. 
It  is  hence  unnecessary  to  pursue 
this  cob wrb  hvp<>the»ia  any  farther ; 
the  reader  mav  easily  see  why  it 
has  not  been  able  to  maintain  itself 
for  more  than  ^  few  months  in  any 
place,  and  why  it  should  be  ncoes- 
•arjr  for  its  ji^oSe^rs  to.  adopt  a 


migratory  life,  and  lie  perpetnsflf ' 
seeking  a  new  and  unbroken  soiL 

In   comparative  anatonoy  much 
attention  has  been  of  late  paid  to 
the  organism  of  fishes.    M.  Araky 
has  published  in  a  quarto  Tolome  at 
Halle,  a  difSsertation   •*  De  piscium 
Cerehro  H  MedttUa  SfinaR.**    **  Oil 
the  Bram  and  Sp'mal   Marrow  of 
Fishes."  ,  Ibis  work   contains  the 
result  of  obserrations  made  cbiefiy 
at  Naples  :  it  unfolds  Tariocu  con- 
formations  and    habits    that   hate 
hitherto  had  little  or  no  attentioD  ; 
and  is  particularly   directed  to  the 
natural  histcvy  of  the  genua  pleoio- 
neetes,  comprising    the  sol<    tor- 
bot,  brill,  and  other  fiat-fishes  of 
the  thoracH;*erder.     The  wofk  is 
accompanied  with  three  plates,  con- 
taining comparative  views  of  the 
brain  of  twenty- five  distinct  genera. 
In  like  manner  M.  Brogmans  has 
presented  to  the   Institnte  of  ifae 
Netherlands,   a  valuable  series  of 
**  Observations  on  the  Motive  Powers 
of  Fishes."     He  has  fspeciallyloo- 
ceeded  in  developing   a  coarse  of 
progressive    oaK>tion    not    hitiherto 
noticed  by  any  ichthyologist.    We 
mean  the  force  of  the  jet  of  water 
expeljed  from  the  gills  in  the  act  of 
expii7itV>n,  in  reality  by  theopenhsg 
and  closing  of  the  gills  at  the  pleanre 
of  the  animal.  To  prove  the  certainty 
of  tliis  power  he  ingeniously  in-  ' 
vented  a  simple    apparatus  which, 
formed  upon  a  like  principle,  pro- 
duces the  same  effect.    The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  two  thin  pieces  of 
briard,  so  disposed  as  to  re«emb)e 
the  head  of  a  fish,  the  gills  of  whwh 
are  open :  a  spriiig  is  adapted  to  them 
with  a  power  of  closing  them  opnn 
pressure  of  a  peg  which  otherwise 
acts  in  an  antagonist  directioii  and 
keeps  them  from  shuttings  this  peg 
being  pressed  upon  the  artificni  gills 
are  closed^    tbe>  water  is  fioswy 

thrust 
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ihmst  oat  from  within,  and  the 
mecbanical  fish  advances  by  the 
ooroparative  vacuum  thus  produced 
before! it,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
TOsh  of  the  ikle  producd  behind. 
We  havf  already  observed  that 
our  own  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  the  currrnt  year  are  also  richly 
embacd  with  experiments  on  the 
general  physiology,  and  especially 
'the  brain  of  fishes  :  from  €>ne  or 
'two  articles  on  which  subject  we 
'have  introduced  a  few  extracts  in 
tm  anterior  division  of  onr  volume. 

'*  Anatomle  ond  Naturgeschichte 
-doB  Drichrn,"  •*  Anatomy  and  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Dragon  :  by 
F.  Tiedemann.**  Nuremberg,  thin 
q^uarto.  The  term  dragon  has  been 
employed  m  various  senses,  both  in 
natural  hjstory  and  in  fiction .  In 
•the  formrr  ^l  is  now  by  most  zoolo- 
gists curifindd.  to  a  small  harmless 
reptile  which  from  its  possessing  an 
expansive  membrane  extending  from 
the  head  to  ibe  fore  and  hind  feer, 
like  that  of  some  species  of  the 
*macauep,  and  making  an  approach 
to  that  of  the  bat,  is  enabled  to 
vault  from  tree  to  tree,  and  has 
hence  been  called  draco  volans. 
By  the  present  author  the  term  dra- 
gon is  employed  in  a  more  extensive 
sense*  and  a  sense  too  loose  for 
•cientific  purposes,'  as  inc.uding 
most  of  Linneus*s  order  serpentes ; 
the  organization  of  which  he  de- 
>  scribes  with  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy :  at  the  same  time  giving  de- 
tailed proofs  that  the  dragon  of 
poetic  and  romantic  writers,  under 

•  whatever  form  df^bed,  ns  with 
wings,  or  numerous   heads,   is  in 

•  every  instance-  a  creature  of  the 
imagination;  or  has  been  menda- 
ciously exhibited,  as  a  dry  prepara- 
tion in  museums,  by  a  dexterous  uni- 
on of  members  belonging  to  different 
anin)al«. 


"  Under  the  title  of  "  Jahrbocft 
der  Stastsameikundi,"  *'  Annals  of 
Forensic  Mf dicing,"  M.  Kopps,  of 
LMpMC,  continues  a  w<irk  of  consider- 
able merit  and  interest.  It  commenc- 
ed about  six  years  ago,  and  is  divided 
into  two  principal  .  arts,  onr  serving 
as  a  depository  for  such*  essays  aft 
ouuht  not  to  be  lost  to  the  world ; 
the  other  giving  an  annual  history 
of  medicine  as  a  science.  Each  of 
these  possesses  the  four  following 
subdivisions :  ,  Medical  Organiza- 
tion, Medical  Police,  Veterinary 
Police,  Forensic  Regulation  of  Me» 
dicine. 

'*  Materia  Medica  and  Agricul- 
turist's Nomenclature  of  Lower 
Hindustan.**  This  is  a  work  of 
almost  inestimable  value  ;  and  it  ia 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  be  most 
correctly  placed  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, or  in  the  second  chapter  of  oar 
Domestic  Literature.  It  proceeds 
from  the  learned  pen  of  Doct6r 
Ainsley,  of  Madras,  who  has  been 
many  years  in  arranging  it.  It  is 
equally  designed  for  tbe  use  of  na« 
tives  and  Europeans.  Whatever 
sources  of  knowledge  in  thera- 
peutics, or  the  Maieria  Medica, 
have  been  open  to  him,  either  in 
manuscript  volumes,  oral  traditions, 
or  the  actual  practice  of  the  best 
informed  Hindu,  Vaidayas,  Persian, 
or  Miivsolnfan  physicians,  he  has 
eagerly  av»i  led  himselt  of;  has  weigh- 
ed their  opinions  impartially ;  and, 
in  a  variety  of  diputable  cases,  has 
examined  and  proved,  or  falsified 
them  by  his  own  experiments.  To 
the  botanical  tourist  the  work  can- 
not fail  of  being  equally  useful,  as 
it  is  expressly  intended"  to  be  to  the 
Hindu  agriculturist.  It  is  divided 
into  two  general  parts,  and  con- 
clndes  with  an  appendix.  Part  I. 
in  the  three  first  sections  contains 
a  catalogue  of  the  medical  materHiIs 
empl<»j^ed 
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•ropk^ed  or  chirAy  ttteemed  in  the 
£a«C,  as  well  of  the  vegetal>le  as  of 
the  mineral  kingdom^  given  in  the 
£iiglisb  and  Tainul  tongues.  Section. 
Ibimb»  wbkh  is  entitled  the  Arti- 
zan*s  Nomenclature,  10  exdusivelj 
devoted  to  the  material^  em* 
piofed  in  the  Hindu  arts  and 
nanoiactores,  vthtk  the  respetttve 
poceases  adopted  in  their  respectif  e 
preporatior*  .and  use.  Part  II. 
la  appropriated  to  dietetic  »uh- 
ittnces,  as  com,  grains,  fruits^  iQOts» 
mod  Other  edtbk  niatenals,  em* 
ptoyed  from  the  sources  of  the 
Nerbudda  to  Cape  Coroerin.  The 
«ppeodi3L  givrs'  m  the  names  of 
di^ases  in  English  and  tlieir  sy- 
nonyms in  the  chief  dialects  of 
India  i  a  list  of  the  roost  ap- 
proved medical  anil  physiological 
books  in  the  Tamul,  Per»an,  Arabic, 
and  Sanscrit  languages,  and  a  list 
of  addenda  and  corrigenda.  To 
which  are  further  added  three  valu- 
able indexes  of  reference  io  English^ 
Tamul,  and  Latin, 

**  Handboch  fur  die  S<hafzncbt,*' 
&c.  '*  Manual  shewing  bow  to  raise 
line-wooled  Sheep,  hj  A.  Tbaer.** 
8vo«  Berlin.  This  is  a  valuable 
essay  i  but  M.  7  haer  is  vfry  little 
eotttled  to  the  merit  it  possesses, 
jit  is  in  fact  a  translation  of  a  welU 
];nown  end  highly  esteemed  Latin 
work  of  M.  Teissier}  which>  under 
an  order  to  be  translated  by  the 
Prussian  government,  has,  in  reality, 
been  presented  to  the  German  pub- 
lic in  two  or  three  di(ferent  ver- 
iiona.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  cir- 
cttlaled  over  the  Contineot  too 
largely. 

••  Lea  Liliacfes :  par  P.  J.  Redontc/* 
Ike.  "The  Liliacca  :  by  P.  J. 
1Redont6,  Painter  of  Flowers,  ^c. 
to  the  Physical  Class  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Museum  of  Natural 
^iatoQ%"    This  ^splepdid  worji;  ^ 


BOW  reached  the  ftcnniBaVm  of 
its  sixth  volnme^  contaning  si^y 
lascicles}  and  contUinea  locxfaihtc 
as  much  troth^  ddicac^^  and  m^ 
nifioence  as  on  its  oolaet.  The 
plants  that  bave  chicfiy  strock  14a  in 
the  exeeotbo  of  the  paipting;,  ut 
Iii;»  amoena,  L  XiphioiBs  I.  Sa«^ 
bucina,  L  Versicolor,  I.  Oino^ 
petala,  Sowerbca  joncia,  SmkL 
Peronia  stricta,  named  aftcf  the 
excellent  Peron.  Gladioloa  laocatiM, 
AJUom  ccrnuena,  /jTiMm,  £pt- 
dendrum  cochicatui|>^  Pium.  Am- 
ryllis  longitblia,  Canna  gUoGa. 

The  stody  of  the  Chinese  tongue, 
which,  as  we  shall  have  to  notice 
presently,  has  greatly  occopted  of 
late  the  attention  of  the  French 
lit^uists,  has  induced  M.  Laaieyrie 
du  Salllaut,  to  produce  a  work  **  On 
Chinese  Agriculture,  ainl  iflople- 
ments/*  in  the  progress  of  tlita  be 
hat  evinced  very  grent  indostry; 
and  though  be  has  not  always  bad 
aceess  to  original  books  on  the 
snbject.  lie  has  compiled  from  the 
best  writers  011  Cbtoese  bi^ory ,  coa- 
tomas  and  manners,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources,  a  good  digest  of  tbe 
rural  and  dunestic  economy  of  this 
singular  and  multitudinous  people. 
Tlte  whole  is  illustrated  by  a  %ariety 
of  drawings,  made  in  China,  and 
by  Chinese  artists,  represeotii^  iw* 
merous  processes  of  tbe  indusiiy  of 
tbe  Chinese,  and  nearly,  periapt, 
all  the  agricultmal  instrummia  thay 
employ.  It  will  uot  much  improve 
the  enlightened  huabandman  of 
our  own  countty  ;  but  as  aia  ob-* 
ject  of  curiosity  is  well  worth  at« 
tending  to. 

The  subject  of  Animal  Magoel<» 
ism  has  mvt  yet  quitted  the  prio- 
cipaiiiies  of  cWosany*  long  as  it.  has 
been  exploded  ia  every  cHher  part 
of  the  world.  A  wprk  on  this 
topiq  was  lately  publiahcsd  by  the 
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Baron  At  Strombecfa^  and  wd  imnt^ 
percoive  another  pubiishod  at  H»* 
nover^  ondcr  tke  title  of  **  Ueber 
(krMagnfitismus.'*  '^  ObKrvatkms 
oa  AnicDal  Magoetitm/'  by  Dr. 
Streglitz.  J5otb  these  are  fall  oJF 
cures  {)erformecl  by  ttus  idle  and 
absurd  trick :  and  we  laaient,to  find 
that  within  the  laist  two. years  J>r, 
Stroem  has  read  a  Latia  Memoir 
on  the  same  subject,  io  whicli  ha 
ascribei  the  cure  of  a  spasmodic 
aiFectioD  to  the  same  fancifiil 
power. 

,**  Premiere  Dissertation  sur  les 
Ethers,"  &c.  '*  First  Dissertaiion 
en  Ktbers :  being  a  Thesis  sustained 
before  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of 
the  French  Universfty :  by  P.  F.  G. 
Boullayi  Chevalier  of  the  Licgion  of 
Honour,"  &c.  The  name  of  this 
essayist  has  been  long  known 
to  chemists,  and  his  experiments 
have  frequently  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  French  Itistitute.  His 
object  in  the  present  essay  is  to 
prove  that  the  substances  called 
ethers  ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
acctions,  as  containing  different  pro- 
perties, and  produced  in  a  some- 
iR^hat  different  manner.  His  first 
section  comprehends  ethers  of  an 
absolute  identity  fcTune  identUe 
absoluej  resulting  from  the  action 
of  a  fixed  acid  on  alkohol,  a;)d  which 
does  not  admit  apy  essential  por- 
tion of  such  acid  into  their  com- 
position} as  the  sulphuric,  phospho- 
ric, and  arsenic  ethers,  the  only 
ones  indeed  of  this  description.  In 
the  second  section  he  places  those 
ethers  which  are  fornied  by  the  use 
of  the  volatile  aciiU,  and  which 
consist  of  them  in  connection  with 
alkohol  as  consistent  principles. 
These  have  common  properties 
which  distinguish  tliem  from  the 
preceding ;  and  many  of  them  pe- 
^  culiar  properties  which  distinguish 


tbem  frocft  eicb  other.    Sucb  ate* 
the  nitrtc,   moriatio,  acetic,  fiiio- 
ric»  and  varioun  other  etfaeri. 

**  Astronomie  Tbeorettqiie  0t 
Praiiifiie,*'  &c.  <«  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Astrcnomy :  by  M.  Delam** 
bre.  Treasurer  of  the  Uaiversily  ef 
Prance^  perpetual  Secretary  to  the 
iDstttoie,"  &c.  4ta.  3  vols.  The 
name  of  this  acoomplisbed  pbiIcK 
sopher  will  predtapo^e  every  feadet 
who  is  aicquainted  (aod  where  is  the 
man  who  ii  unae^oainted  with  h  ?)  • 
to.  expect  in  the  work.'b«for«Q»a* 
production  of  great  merit.  And 
assuredly  they  will- not  be  disap- 
pointed. We.  have  not  space  for 
detailing  examples  of  the  neatness, 
aud  perspicuity  with  which  this 
recondite  subject  is  treated ;  yet  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
to  be  the  most  valuable  labour  upon 
the  science  of  astronomy,  we  mean 
for  students  and  general  readers, 
that  the  world  has  hitherto  been  in 
possession  of:  and  it  is  peculiarly 
worthy  of  praise  for  the  great  can-* 
dour  which  is  manifested  in  behalf 
of  foreigners.  The  Chevalier  ap- 
pears, through  the  whole,  to  se<* 
parat^  himself  from  his  own  coun- 
try, and  to  regard  astronomers  of 
all  nations  as  brothers  in  one  com^ 
mon  pursuit,  and  equally  entitled 
to  respect  and  attention.  With  a 
few  variations,  we  should  like  to 
see  this  work  naturalized  in  our 
own  tongue:  and  we  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  it  has  called  forth  an 
abridgment  in  France,  under  the 
title  of  "  Abr6g6  d'Astronomie,  en 
Logons  Ei^mentalres  d'Astronomia 
Thcorique  ct  Pratique :  par  M,  ^ 
Delambre,  Chevalier  de  rEmpirc," 
&c    8vo. 

The  subject  of  Comets,  or  rather 

the  long  laborious  and  interesting 

work  of  Dr.  Herachell  upon  this 

topic,  in  a  late  volume  of  our  Philo* 

sophical 
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•aphical  TrmtaclicmSf  has  ^'iTen  liae 
to  varloas  pablicadont  in  GermaD^. 
We  mny  especially  notice  M. 
Vogers, .  printed  at-Dresden*  under 
the  title  of  *'  lleflechionen  iiber  die 
Form/*  &c.  '^Reflections  on  the 
Borm>  Position » .  and  different  De- 
gcees  of  Brigbtnessji  or  of  Obscurity 
of  the  Matter  that  sorrounds  Co« 
meta^  with  gQneial  Obaervatioos  on . 
tbe  nature  of  those  Bodies.**  And 
ML  A.  H.  Gelpkes  <' Neue  An^ 
aicbt  iiber  den  Natorbao  der  Co- 
met^" &c,   ''New Vicwaofthc 


nataial  structure  of  Coi&eii«  and 
particalarly  that  of  i8i  i  ;  with  Ob- 
servations  on  the  form  d  their 
Orbits,  and  Reflections  on  the  fu- 
ture destruction  of  the  Earth  by  one 
of  those  Bodies.'*  Dr.  Herachell 
baa  mixt  speculation  enough  with 
bis  long  and  elaborate  series  of  £Kts 
and  experiments :  here  we  have  un* 
fortunately  far  fewer  of  the  latter, 
with  a  soperabondance  ^f  the  ibr« 
mer,  and  in  some  instances  of  a  veij 
^ciflil  nature. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    III. 


MORAL  AND  JPOLITICAL. 


Containing;  a  Iruf  Glance  at  various  Productions  of  France,-  Germany, 
Holland,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland, 


"  T  TOY  AGE  danB  le  Nord  de 
Y  rfiurope,'*  &c.  "  Travels 
in  the  North  of  Europe ;.  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Tours  through  Nor- 
way^ and  various  excursions  into 
Sweden  in  1807  :  with  a  descriptive 
account  of  the  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Natives,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary Scenes  in  the  different  Re- 
gions. With  an  Appendix  conr 
taining  historical  and  physical  Ob- 
servations^ &c.  and  Itineraries  of 
the  Country.  By  A.  Lamotte ;  with 
Plates,  and  a  Chart  of  Norway." 
4to.  This  is  a  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing volunae )  not  deep  enough  for 

.the  g<?ologist,  or  minute  enough  for 
the  topographer  :.  but  it  abounds  in 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  in  descrip- 
tions of  what  is  agreeable,  what  is 
fearfully  subljiKie,  and  what  is  curious 

..and  singular*     Vfo  ought    rather, 

.periiaps,  to  have  Tanked  the  vo- 
lume   in  the.  department  of  Do- 

.  xne&tic  Lit^ratufe ; .  since,  though 
written  in  French,  and  by  a  Frendb- 
man,  it  was  printed  and  published 
in  London;  aj^d  contains  the  travels 
of  two  young  Oxonians  over  the 

.  countries  desjcribed,  accompanied 
by  M.  Lgipolrte  as  their  superinten- 
dant..  in  .,(?}f4imining  the  Military 
Institution  at  Christiana  they  dis- 

,  i^oyeceda  grained  band  ot.a  ce^w 
.description:    a  regiment  oif  chas- 


seurs, numbering  nearly  a  thousand 
men  CSkie/ohen-Corpset,  a  skating 
corps)  trained  to  the  use  of  skates 
or  pattens;  peculiarly  dexterous^ 
and  almost  irresistible  in  their  at< 
tack.  ''  It  is  said  that  a  good  skater 
can  go,  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  t 
little  hardened,  Ifostcr  and-  for  a 
longer  time  even  on  a  level  ground 
than  the  best  horses  trotting  on  the 
best  road.  But  in  descending  a 
mountain,  he  darts  with  such  a 
velocity  that  he  wouki  absolutely 
lose  his  breatk  if  he  did  not  endea- 
vour to  moderate  bis  flight.  The 
arms  of  the  skating  corps  are  a  caiv 
bine  held  by  a  thong,  which  passes 
over  the  shoulder,  a  large  hunting 
Jtnife,  and  a  staff  three  ells  atid  a  ' 
half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarv 
t^r  in  diameter,  pointed  with  iron, 
and  set  in  iron  to  soooe  small  di»- 
^tanoe  upwards- to  the  point.  This 
last  serves  chiefly  to  check  the 
rapidity  of  a  descent :  the  skater  then 
puts  it  between  his  feet  and  so  uses 
it,  or  drags  it  by  his  side."  The 
"skates  employed  are  a  pair  of  boards 
•each  of  the  breadth  of  the  hand^ 
and  hardly  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger ;  they  are  boonci  round  (he 
.  feet  with  straps ;  and  the  right 
skate  has  a  facing  of  retu-deer>  or 
sea-dog  skin,  which  enables  himiis 
advance  with  new  impetus  at  his 
pleasure, 
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pleasure,  since  thoagh  perfectly 
slippery  in  one  direction,  it  is 
rough  and  resisting  in  the  other. 

The  resurrection  of  Hotland  to 
new  vigour  and  independence  among 
the  political  states  of  Burope  has 
eicited  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention  to  its  past  and  actual  con- 
4iitioa>  a«  well  in  France  as  in  Ger* 
many.  We  have  hence,  among 
many  other  publications,  that 
m%ht  be  oi^ed^  to  notice  the 
following : 

•*  Afbeeldmgen  Van  de  Kleedin- 
gen,  Zedcr,  en  Gewoonten  in  Hol- 
fand/'  &c.  ''  RepresentatioDS  of  tbe 
I>feBse8,  Manners,  and  Cantoms  of 
Holland  ac  the  beginoing  of  the 
ametoentb  Century/**  410.  coloured 
plates. 

**  Voyage  dans  riotcrieur  de  la 
HallandB,**  &c.  ^'Tiavels  in  the 
interior  of  Holland  in  the  years 
a807-i8ia»  with  many  plates.** 
3  Tc4s«  Svo. 

..  '^Nouvelle  Stati^que  d^Amster* 
dam,**  "  A.  New  Statistical  -Account 
«(f  Amsterdam :  Or,  the  Traveller's 
Guide  to  that  Cky.*'  d/ro.  lo  none  of 
abese  do  we  percetvie  any  thing  of 
very  premioeot  iiMevest;  (Iwogh 
each  of  them  possesses  a  ooosiderable 
portlon-of  merit  or  mHity» 

^  Descrtption  Pbysiqae  et  Hia- 
4orkiue  des  Catfres,*'  Ike,  '*  Fby- 
abal  9n^  Histortcal  ]>scription  of 
4iw  Caffreson  tbe  Southern  Coast 
«f  Africa :  by  Lous  Albert!,  Cheva- 
lier cf  the  L^ion  of  Honour,*'  8vo. 
fins  voik  bas  obtaiiKd  no  incon^ 
«derable  degree  of  credit  on  tbe 
Contineot^  and  though  apparently 
«BisUiken  on  Tarioos  points,  the 
aisthoT  is  evidently  4i  man  of  ob- 
servation and  comprehensive  mind, 
ii.  Alberti  acoon^noied  M.  Jan- 
«eiis,  tbe  Dutch  Oovcmor,  on  a 
twit  to  the  Cafirea,  on  and  srbout 
'tbe  bosdaia  of  tbe  D«tcb  boundaries. 


He  fixed  his  abode  among  tbecH. 
for  some  noonths;  and  hence  derived 
an  opportunity  of  describing,   as  be 
has  done  in  the  voliune  bbfore  ui, 
tbci^  country,  figure,    food^  dresi, 
educatbn,  and  mode  of  life.     They 
use    tbe     rite    of    circumcision  % 
refuse  ^wine's,  fiesb,   hares,  geese, 
and  ducks,   with   fishes  of  every 
kind ;    have  an   extensive  doctrine 
of  defilements  |  and  are  peculiarly 
fbnd   of  personal  omaanentsi    ail 
whic^eviooesaoarrupt  or  modified 
conformation    to    Jewish   customs 
and  habits.     Yet  the  author  tells  us 
that  they  have  not  tbe  sKgblest  Idea 
of  a  Oeity,  at  of  rcMgkiw  womhrp, 
iie  nork)n  of  a  future  state,  wbetber 
by  a  eeparale  immortality  of  tbe 
eoal,  or  a  resurrection  of  tbe  body : 
thev  ba«)e  no  priestboed,  dm-  lear 
nfdeatli:  upon  wbicb    kst  poiiiis 
we  suspect  our  author  baa  imposed 
iipbn  himself  $  upon  tbe  sotsject  of 
tbe  fear  of  death  move  perticulBriy, 
sitwe  this  is  an  iustificttve  feeling, 
common  to  all  animals,  nod  wtsdy 
•mplanted  in  tbe   frame  to  dceer 
every  species  from  sdf-deatFOCtioQ, 
^'bicb  would  soon  put  an  end  tatbe 
race,  rather  than  a  moral  feeling, 
or  sentiment  obtained  by  educa- 
tion, of  religious  instructioa.  Hiey 
<:alcula4e,  we  are  told,  by  tbe  montb* 
which  is'tbeironly  modeofcompnting 
time.  Now  these  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  as  exodleot  gratien  or  shep- 
herds, tbey  bnve  also  a  knowledge 
ofyears,  or  cycles  of  months:  wfaik 
tbe  women,    we  are  told,  leekon 
their  age  by  another  device,  that 
of  the  nnnaber  of  their  childrea 
Xet  tbe  men,  we  am  Ibrtber  in- 
icjrmed,  have  a  systnm  of  decdmal 
nritbgnetic,  and  count  by  tftMar  fin- 
gent;  this  system,  bowever,  does 
not«aceed  two  or  tbfte  serirs  of 
tens.    Tbey  train  Hheir  oittie  wUb 
'aa  much  assiduity  and  tuboess  as 
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nor  cati  ciif  dog  more  accurstely 
ctef  hU  mavler  iban  a  herd  of  cattle 
otafs  the  Csfii«*s  whistle^  by  wiitdi 
ibef  ftreofde^fd  to  the  right/ or  to 
the  left^  10  collect  around  bim,  to 
di«pene»  to  halt^  go  forward^  go 
•ingle,  or  iii  a  body. 

«*  Ooiindi6rations  sur  6eD^e>** 
flee.  ^  CoiMidenKions  on  Geneva  in 
lelalson  to  England,  and  the  Pro- 
testant States ;  to  which  is  subjoined 
a  TreathieoA  the  Philosophy  of  His* 
lory,  detitered  at  Genera :  by  J.  C 
L.  S.  de  SHimonde.**  This  ix^ork  is 
elegantly  written ;  is  highly  compli- 
metttnry  to  the  republic  within  wliose 
liiiiits  it  was  composed  ;  describes 
its  importance  to  the  general  well- 
bekig  of  the  Continent  in  colours 
somewhat  too  glaring,  congratulates 
k  on  hs  assimilation  to  English 
faaWis,  Engli^i  customs,  and  £ng« 
Kflh  freedt^  of  thought ;.  and  in 
rettirn  caMs  upon  England  to  exert 
ker  fomtxfal  sws^,  in  favour  of  its 
political  indepen<lence.  The  point  is 
nearly  siettled  by  the  stnpendous 
train  of  subsequent  events. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that 
M.  Talleyrand  replied  to  the  prompt 
iifiplication  of  Lord  Castterpagh  in 
ftvour  of  the  immediate  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  on  the  part  of  the 
French  go%'ernment  as  soon  as 
Louis  Xvltf.  was  re-seated  on  the 
the  thmne,  that  the  subject  had 
been  ably  discussed  since  the  first 
■pplScation  of  his  Lordslrip,  and 
that  so  general  a  feeling  had  been 
Iproduced  In  behalf  of  the  abolition 
in  consequence  of  such  discussion, 
that  his  royal  master  no  longer 
felt  any  political  difficulty  in  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  his  heart ;  and 
consequently  that  the  Slave  Trade 
is  for  ever  abolished  by  the  French 
government.  The  continuance  of  the 
Slave  Trade  was  indeed  espoused 


by  variflMs  writers,  and  even  bf 
one  or  two 'of  the  FrciKh  clcflgy, 
eipectafly  by  the  Abb6  Dillon,  ift 
his  "  M6tnotres  TEsclavage,"  w<io 
was  one  c^  the  last  that  supported 
the  cause  in  its  expiring  agonies,  boH 
lias  hereby  **  damned  hinnself  tt» 
everlasting  fame."  But  the  con* 
trary  has  also  been  so  warmly,  awl 
at  the  same  time  so  argamentaKve* 
ly,  and  tetuperately,. maintained  by 
many  €ff  the  best  and  *wiiiest  atM 
most  esteemed  e€i!he  F^nch  phi* 
losopbers  and  writers,  that  a  sott 
of  general  conviction  and  ttinrnpli 
appears  to  have  txren  obtained 
without  moch  difficulty. 

Among  these  it  becomes  us  tUf 
notice,  first,  and  we  cannot  ^nd 
space  to  do  more,  a  very  excelietft 
puMicatton  by  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  last  article,  entitSetl 
'*  de  lTnt6rest  dela  France  ^  Tegsnl 
de  la  traile  des  Negres,"  "On 
the  Interest  of  France  in  respect  t^ 
the  Trade  in  Negroes.  ByJ.C.L. 
Simonde  de  Sismonde.'* 

"  I>c  la  Traite  et  de  rEscfavn^e 
des  Noirs  et  des  Blancs,**  fire.  '*  On 
the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  of 
Blacks  and  Whites.  3y  a  Friend  to 
Men  of  all  Colours.** 

"  Sur  Ic  Ut^rature  des  Negfe^.** 
*'  On  the  Literary  Powew  of  Ne- 
groes." 

"  Le  Cri  de  la  Nature,-  «ca 
"The  Cry  of  Nature.  By  M. 
Justi  Chanlatte."  Printed  at  Cape 
Henry,  1810. 

The  first  of  these  dwells  diiefly 
on  the  impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade 
in  respect  to  pecuniary  interest. 
The  second,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  the  work  of  the  admirable  M. 
Gregoire,  formerly  Bisiiop  of  Blois^ 
on  its  inhumanity,  its  violation  of 
the  laws  of  religion,  of  nature,  and 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
Essay  has  been  tjranslaled^  and  is 

well 
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tvsell  worthy  of  being  so,  into  our 
Qwo  tongoe.  The  third  is  an  ani- 
mated performance,  and  we  are 
florry  the  author's  name  is  not 
knowti  to  us.  The  foarjtb,  printed 
and  published  in  the  black  empire 
of  Hayti,  is  said  to. have  been  com- 
posed by  a  native.  It  i^  fairly  esti- 
mated by  M  Gr6goire  to  be  written 
with  the  energy  ot  Tacitus.  It  is  a 
picture  drawn  to  the  life,  and  from- 
the  chief  of  the  horrors  of  West 
Indian  slavery,  as  it  existed  during 
the  employment  of  the  blood- 
bounds  from  Cuba. 

To  thbre  we  have  to  add  the 
very  timely  translation  -of  a  sum- 
ifoaxy  of  the  proofs  of  the  mischiefs 
of  this  dcf testable  trade  some  years 
^o  laid  before  the  British  Par- 
liament, as  a  foundation  for  their 
conduct.  The  translator  is  Dr.  de 
Carro :  the  work  is  printed  at 
Vienna,  and  entitled  "Abregedcs 
Preuvcs  donnces  devant  un  Comite 
de  la  Chambre  de  Communes  dc  la 
Grand  Brctagne  en  1790  et  J  791, 
en  faveur  de  1*  Abolition  de  la  traite 
de  Negres." 

'VCarroni  in  Dacia,  Mia  Osserva- 
;Bioni  locali,  nationali,"  &c.  '*  Tra- 
vels of  the  Abbat6  Carroni  in  Da- 
cia;  with  local  and  national  Ob- 
servations. $vo.  Milan,  The  Ab- 
bat6  derives  the  Walbchian  tongue 
from  the  Latii\>  and  the  Bohemian 
from  the  Uindustanee, .  or  rather 
the  Sanscrit,  Into  the  Bohemian 
he  resolves  the  dialects  of  the  wan- 
tiering  tribe  of  gipsies. 

"  Xarai  Gazda,"  &:c.  "  The  Ta- 
icloiic  Economist."    This  is  anew 


literary  iHiaGdlaiiy  in  the  Huogaflaii; 
language,  cocomeocing  with  the 
j'ear,  and  primed  at  Vteooa.  It  it 
chiefly  devoted  to  moral  and  do- 
mestic economy  $  and  is  taperio- 
tended  by  M.  Ft.  Petke  de  Kis 
Szanto. 

"  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  Con- 
stantinople/'&e.  "  Picturesque  Tra- 
vels to  Cohstantinople  and  the  ad- 
joining Country  ;  enlivened  vrttfa 
Drawings  :  by  M.  Melling.**  The 
descriptions  extend  to  the  baaks  of 
the  Bosphorus ;  and  the  timid  and 
indolent  character,  and  the  mo- 
notonous habits  of  the  natives  are 
given  apparently  with  iQUch  tmth 
and  accuracy. 

"  L  Egypte  sur  Ics  Pharaohs,**  kc 
'*  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs ;  cr. 
Researches  into  the  Geography,  Be- 
ligion,  Laugiuage,  Writings,  and 
History  of  Egypt  before  the  iora< 
sionofQambyscs.  ByMLChampoW 
lion,  jun.  of  Grenoble."  8vo.  Two 
volumes  only  of  this .  learned  work 
have  yet  issued  from  the  Paria  jvess. 
These  were  assigned  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
writer  is  well  versed  in  the  Coptic 
dial  ct;  and  has  made  finee  use  of 
the. Coptic  roannscriptB  in  the  Royal 
Library,  at  Paris.  We  wait  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ^ork  with  tome  de- 
gree of  impatience. 

M.  Felix  Bentsowski  bat  Uldy 
commenced  at  Warsaw  ^  ^  GenerA 
History  of  the  Literature  of  Po- 
land/* The  iirst  volume  only  hat 
hitherto  appeared,  and  it  givca 
promise  oi  being  an  interesting 
wot  k.  We  shall  return  to  it  ahorily. 
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CHA1*TER    IV. 

'    LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 

6onkiifiing  an  Account  of  various  PubUcanons  of  France,  GervMny,  lialy, 
Sti^eJcn,  Poland^  Modem  Greece,  America,  and  China, 


THE  pea(^e  of  the  year  before 
us,  interrupted  as  it  too  soon 
^ds  hj  a  daring  incursion  of  the 
cx)mnrion  enemy  of  the  world,  and 
a  «bort»  tlKiugh  tremendously  bloody 
campaign,  or  rather  battle,  gave 
tenovation  to  the  Hterar)-  estabhsh- 
ments  of  the  continent,  -and  once 

'  more  opened  their  doors  to  a  re- 
newal of  scientific  pursuits. 

Th^  National  Society  of  Poland 
has  renewed  its  labours;  and  its 
archives  comprize  various  import- 

>Qt  articles  in  history,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  architecture, 
Urithmetic,  and. music.  Under  the 
last  bead  we  meet  with  an  elegant 
ooUectioti  of  national  airs,  founded 
On  the  history  of  the  country >  and 
wann  with  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
The  mathematical  class  announce 
si  very  curious  and  apparently  very 
Valuable  arithmetical  machine,  in- 
vented by  M.  Abraham  Stern,  of 
Lublin>  which  calculates,  -without 
assistance,  any  given  problem  in 
thie  four  rules  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion,  multiplication,  and  division, 
as  well  in  fractions  as  in  whole 
nombersy  far  more  rapidly  than  can 
be  done  on  paper,  and  which  re- 
ifoires  no  fartlier  knowledge  than 
that  of  the  mere  v^tue  of  the 
figures.  When  prepared  for  opera- 
tion it  proceeds,  as  directed,  with- 


out  further  interference,  and  an- 
nounces the  result  by  the  sound  of 
41  bell.  The  committee,  in  conclud-* 
ing  their  report,  ob^jtrvc,  that  what- 
ever of  this  kind  has  been  conceived 
by  Pascal,  Grillit,  Scot4,  Poleniur, 
and  l^ibnitz,  i^  here  realized  with 
an  admirable  simplicity  and  inge- 
nuity. . 

I'he  Royal  Academy  of  Sweden 
has  published  two  additional  vo- 
lumes of  its  Memoirs,  containing 
several  articles  of  considerable  va- 
hie,  and  If  specially  on  the  subject 
of  mineralogy,  lis  museum  is  ns- 
arranging,  and  the  extensive  and 
curiouit  hrrbary  belonging  lo  it,  is 
put  under  the  special  chai'ge  of  pro-  . 
fessor  I'hunberg,  in  ord^r  to  its 
beii>g  allotted  a  mure  correct  classi- 
ficatioki. 

The  National  Institution  of  Hol- 
land has  re- commenced  ibr  pursuits 
with  a  freer  and  more  elastic  spirit. 
We  ai^  partiailariy  pleased  at 
beholding  the  zeal  of  the  class  of 
polite  arts,  in  endeavouring  to 
amass  for  future  selection  fragments 
and  documents  of  the  old -Dutch 
tongue,  the  common  basis  of  mo- 
dem Dutch  and  German,  by  cir- 
cular, letters  'addressed  in  every  di- 
rection to  men  of  letters  and  of  li- 
terary cnriosity.  They  have  already 
succeeded  to  a  covsiderablc  extent ; 
2  F  and. 
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and«  among  other  pieces,  have  ob- 
taioed  a  very  interestiog  translation 
of  the  famous  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
together  with  notneroos  manuscript' 
cbrooiclest  and  additional  mateiiaU 
for  a  national  history. 
'  The  French  Inttitnte,  established 
by  Buonaparte  upon  the  roins  of 
the  Academe  Rayahf  an^  liitherto 
aooostomed  to  trumpet  his  praise/ 
has  hsd  a  delkate  game  to  play  ; 
yet  i^has  conducted  itself  with  con- 
siderable address.  It  is  thas  that 
M.  Cavier  coromenoes  his  ^'  Analyse 
des  Travaux>  &c.'*  e^*  Analyses  of 
the  labours  of  the  class  of  mathe* 
malical  and  physical  sdences  for 
the  year  1814."  **  The  memorable 
events  of.  which  this  capital  has 
teen  the  theatre,  far  from  disturb- 
ing scientific  iovestigaiionsy  have 
afforded  new  proofs  of  the  respect 
•  which  the  sciences  inspire,  and  of 
the  happy  influence  which  they 
have  acquired  over  every  people, 
and  men  of  every  rank.  Innmne^ 
tahie  armies,  marched  from  the 
exiremities  of  Europe,  iave  viiued 
our  monvments,  have  inspected  imr 
eettecthns,  mtd  have  examined  every 
object  with  curiosity  ^  whilst  not  the 
unallest  mischief,  or  even  impru** 
deoee,  has  been  the  result.  The 
friends  of  science,  enrolled  in  this 
grand  crusade,  partly  undertaken 
to  establish  the  liberty  of  thinking 
aad  writing,  had  scarcely  disbur- 
dened themselves  of  their  arm8> 
when  they  hastened  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  labours,  to 
take  a  part  in  them,  and  to  tell  us 
what  was  going  forward  among 
Ihemselves.  The  foreign  sovereigns 
seamed  to  dispute  among  them- 
selves who  diootd  give  the  most 
ImlUant  marks  of  the  interest  they 
take  in  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  who  could  best  prove  that  their 


cause  was  that  of  Ulimioatioa  aod 
humanity.  Our  princes  hawe  faiglily 
testified  th^r  satisfaction  with  the 
prosperityand  manner  of  life  of  oar 
establishments;  and  the  king  hii 
not  only  vouchsafed  to  them,  his 
augost  protection,  but  has  dUxfadf^ 
proved,  by  fads,  with  what  noble 
liberality  he  proposes  to  augmeat 
their  activity>  and  to  extend  tfaeir 
importance.**  In. physics  the  disixK 
very  of  iode  by  M.  Courtois»  a^ 
pears  to  be  the  subject  of  most 
prominent  ^tlractioo.  **  Depoit  Ion' 
(alluding  to  the  preceding  year)  00 
s'est  occupy  de  Tiode  avec  rinl6f<fet 
dont  il  est  digne.*'  Mr.  Colio,.  IL 
Oanthier  ClaulMry,  M.  Sage,  and 
above  all,  M.  Gay-Lussac,  have 
devoted  their  attentk>n  to  this  n^wlj 
discovered  substance*  In  the  das 
of  history  and  literatare,  one  of  the 
best  articles  is  from  the  pen  of 
M.  G.  De  la  Rue,  entitled,  '/  Be» 
cherches  ser  les  ouvrages,  &c'' 
Researches  on  the  works  of  the 
bards  of  Aymorican  Bretaay,  dw* 
ing  the  middle  ages.  Among  the 
biographies  or  elogies,  that  of  our 
countryman.  Count  Rnmfbid,  ap* 
pears  to  occupy  the  largest  spaoe^ 
and  is  written  with  sufficient  spirit 
and  panegyric.  It  is  the  psodnctioD 
of  .the  secretary. 

'*  Catolog  und  Nachricbteo,  &£•** 
.  *'  Catalogue  and  Notices  of  the 
Ancient  Library  of  Manoscr^a  at 
Fulda."  8vo.  Frankfort.  Thiaisa 
valuable  attempt  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  science  and  literatore  ia 
the  eighth  century.  The  Folda 
Library  was  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  age.  It  w^s  largely  added  le 
by  Charlemagne,  and  aognMOtect 
by  St.  Boniface  with  books,  whkk 
wtt.areliefe  taUd  were  brought  ftook 
England.  Philo,  Josephus,  Aris^ 
totlt^  Hippocmes/  and  Galea^  \ 
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amone  the  manoicripts;  bat  npop 
the  whole  the  ooUection  was  radier 
Latin  than  Greek. 

•'*  Recherches  Historiqoes  et  Lt- 
tenures,  &c.**  "  Literary  and  His- 
torical Researches  on  the  Celtic 
Tongae.  By  J.  de  Bast/'  Thewritcr 
is  weU  known  as  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  Roroan  and  Greek  an- 
tiquities, in  quarto,  and  seems  to 
have  studied  bis  task  wilh  sufHcient 
attention.  The  work  will  do  credit 
.to  the  Netherlands,  which  is  his 
Dative  country,  g^ 

**  Mithridates:  oder  AUgenoeine 
Sprachenkunde,  &c."  "  Mithri- 
dates $  or  a  General  History  of  Lan- 
fiBages,  with  the  Lord*s  Prayer  as 
a  specimen,  in  nearly  five  hundred 
tongues  and  dialects.  By  Johaon 
■  Christoph  Adelung,  Anlic  Coun- 
sellor and  Librarian  at  Dresden. 
.Berlin.  Vol.  J.  II.  III.  The  two 
last  continued  from  the  papers  of 
the  author  by  .Professor  Vater.  We 
lament  the  death  of  the  learned 
projector  of  the  work  before  us, 
who  had  acquired  a  just  reputation 
for  philological  sdence»  and  com- 
•menced  it,  with  all  the  qiialifications 
that  were  requisite  to  ensure  suc- 
.cesf*  It  would  be  diHBcult,  how- 
ever, for  his  papers  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  more  able  sub* 
Btitute.  The  work  opens  with  a 
learned  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
human  speech,  which  is  supposed 
.  to  be  founded  on  a  progressive  im- 
provement of  that  natural  or  inar- 
ticulate language  which  the  author 
supposes  nDankind  to  have  pessessed 
.originally  in  common  with  almost 
all -animals  possessing  lungs  and  a 
•  larynx,  though  of  a  somewhat  su- 
perior kind.  This  we  well  remem- 
ber to  have  been^ the  doctrine  of  the 
jEptcurians  and  Stoics,  who  success- 
fully opposed  it  to  the  Platooic  and 
fyltuigoire^n  conjecture,  that  articu- 


late speech  was  the  invention  of 
one  or  of  a  few  sages  in  tjie  first 
ages  of  the  world,  who  taught  it  to 
their  fellows.  Both  are  equal!}-  in- 
cap^ole  of"  accounting  for  the  ef- 
fect; and  we  must  be  allowed  to 
hold  in  direct  oppositicm  to  the 
writers  before  us,  ''  the  idea  that 
language  %imu  communicated  to  the 
first  men  by  their  Creator."  The 
first  habitation  or  paradise  is  here 
placed  in  the  confines  of  Cashuiire 
or  Thibet,  where  we  have  no  cib- 
jection  that  it  should  remain  till  we 
can  find  a  better  place  for  it,  as  we 
acknowledge  our  utter  ignorance 
upon  this  subject.  The  4ivision  of 
languages  is  into  monosyllabic,  arid 
polysyllabic.  The  first  incli}deMbe 
Chinese,  Tangut  or  Thibetan,  Bir- 
man, .  Mon  or  Peguan,  T*hay  or 
Siamese,  Kh6men  or  Cambojaa, 
Anan  or  Cochin-Chinese,  and  the 
Corean  languages,  the  last  being 
queried.  The  second  division  com* 
prises  all  the  rest,  whether  ancient 
or  modern. 

**  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  bear- 
beitet  durch  eine  gesellschaft,  &c.'* 
*'  Mines  of  the  East  explored  by  a 
Society  of  Amateurs,  under  the 
auspices  of  M,  Count  Vehcealas 
Rzewuski.^*  8vo.  3  vols.  Vienna, 
1813,  1814.  The  mines  here  laki 
open  to  us  are  rich,  and  very  ja- 
diciously  worked.  The  articles  con- 
sist of  detached  passages  frohoi  the 
best  writers  in  Persian,  Arabic,  Thi- 
betan, Sanscrit,  Turkish,  and  va- 
rious other  tcmguesor  dialects,  whe-r. 
ther  historians,  philologists,  nKMral-> 
ists,  physiologists,  geographers^  po^ 
liticians,  or  poets.  Many  contra- 
dictory  points  are  cleared  up;  much 
curious  information  communicated^ 
and  the  poetry  is  often  very  bean- 
tifully  rendered.  We  have  been 
particularly  pleased  widi  the  frag* 
mcnts  translated  by  M.  M.  Ham- 

mer^ 
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mer,  Rozensweig,  Hussard,  and 
Grangeret  dc  la  Grange^  from  the 
Sbah-oameh,  Joseph  and  Zulei^a, 
the  Masn'avi,  and  especially  the 
beautifiil  Arabic  poem  of  Saladin 
Khalil  Ben-Ibek  Saladi^  the  version 
of  which  Ih  from  the  pen  of-  M.  de 
la  Grange,  and  discovers  him  to 
'be  critically  acquainted  with  tlie 
nicest  delicacies  of  both  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  tongues. 

"  Diet  ioitaireCbinois,  Francois  et 
Latin,  &c/'  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  tongue.  French  and  Latin, 
published  by  order  of  his  Majesty 
•the  Emperor  and  Kincj,  Napoleon 
the  Great :  by  M.  de  Guignes, 
French  resident  at  China,  &c.'* 
Imperial  folio.  Paris.  This  valuable 
lyork  has  been  in  progress  for  a 
century,  and  from  first  to  last 
cinder  the  auspices  of  the  French 
government,. whatever  that  goveru* 
ment  has  consisted  of<  For  it  is 
iust  a  century  since  Fourmont, 
/with  whom  the-  design  originated, 
received  an  order  from,  the  Court 
of  Versailles  for  cutting  the  dies 
which  have  produced  the  ciia- 
racters  now  presented  to  us.  At 
his  death  these  dies  or  types,  al- 
.  ready  duly  iarranged  for  printing, 
were  transferred  toM.  M.  de  GuTg- 
nes  and  Dcshautcrayes  5  l>ut  from 

-  sotqe  cause  or  other,  want  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  subject 
or  of  sufticient  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  work,  in  their  hauvis, 
made  but  little   progress       From 

-  these  iexicograpliers,  it  passed  under 
-the    cognizance    of   M.    Langles, 

but,  so  tar  as  we  can  discover,  with 
neariv  as  Jittie  success,  though  os- 
tensibly encoD raged  by  Nii)X)}eon 
the  Great,  before  his  assumption  of 
this  empty  title.  Hager,  who  sonie 
years  ago  flirted  in  our  own  coun- 
try, with  a  vain  parade  of  oriental 
)iter^(ure>  wa^  ue&t  appointed   to 


superintend  the  oooefniy  andt 
for  by  the  French  mJer  in  haste. 
He  W2&  soon  put  by,  however,  en 
the  scoiv  of  incapacity,  and  the 
work  was,  at  length,  entrusted  to  the 
caiie  of  the  son  of  one  of  its  eafiiest 
superintendants,  who  is  the  pxesent 
editor,  and  tlius  modestly  speaks  of 
himself  in  his  preface :  '*  It  eoly 
remains  for  me  to  sdicit  the  iiulni- 
gence  of  my  readers,  and  I  flatter 
myself  I  shall  i>btain  it,  when  they 
consider,  that  the  Chinese  diction- 
ary, which  should  long  ago  have 
liave  been  published  by  M.  M. 
Fourmont,  and  de  Gnignes,  both 
ofiiiem  distinguished  thioogb  all 
Europe,  as  well  for  their  erudition 
as  by  their  respective  works,  is  now 
brought  out  by  one,  who  would 
not  presume  to  pretend  to  the  tilJe 
of  l>eing  learned,  and  whose  only 
claim  is  that  of  the  honour  of  har« 
ing  been  selected  by  his  Majesty, 
and  of  being  connected  with  a  db- 
tinguished  office  in  the  state,  many 
of  whose  members  are  higblv  esti* 
mable  for  their  talents  and  know- 
ledge." 

M.  de  Guignes,  nevertheless,  liat 
executed  his  task  with  a  degtee  <^ 
-skill,  activity,  and  erudition  that  is 
highly  creditable  to  him  :  and  has 
furnished  us  wi^h,  perhaps,  the 
most  useful  Chinese  dictionary  to 
be  found  either  in  Asia  or  Europe, 
at  the  present  moment,  unless  I>r« 
Marshman  should  have  so  far  ad* 
vanced  with  his  translation  of  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  of  China,  as 
to  produce  an  exception  to  this 
remark,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  he  will  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  laborious  l^nd^rtaking. 
China  itself,  indeed;  overflows  with 
dictionaries  of  its  own  language, 
hut  there  are  few  of  them  of  any 
very  gr«^t  njerit.  The  following 
are  the  chief  of  which  we  have 

ciihe^' 
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rither  hetrd  or  have  any  personal 
knowledge,  i.  The  Siyeh-wun, 
camptied  under  the  Hatv  dyoastj^ 
about  the  jeir  150  before  Christ. 
a.  The  Yook-f'hyen,  under  the 
Lyang  dynasty,  after  Christ  about 
the  year  500.  3.  The  Kwang- 
yoon,  under  the  T*ha?ig  family, 
about  the  year  626.  4.  The  Tsah- 
yoon,  under  the  5oon  dynasty,  about 
the  year  11 20.  5.  The  Yoon-kAooi, 
under  the  Yuen  family,  about  1 290. 
6.  The  Tching-yoon  under  the 
Jdhig  dynasty,  about  the  year  1420. 
To  these  we  have  to  add.  7.  The 
celebrated  Tching-tse-fhongi  and 
8.  The  Chinese  Imperial  Dictionary, 
compiled  by  command  of  the  Em- 
peror Kang'khee  between  the  years 
1710-20.  This  last  is  a  work  of 
great  labour,  and  has  a  near  re- 
•emblance  to  that  of  the  academy 
De  la  Crusca.  In  order  to  accom- 
plfsh  it,  the  principal  men  in  China 
for  learning,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  a  hundred,  examined,  in 
obedience  to  the  imperial  mandate, 
the  above  and  various  other  dic- 
tionaries of  the  country ;  and  mak- 
ing the  Tchtng-tsee-tong  their  model 
jfor  arranging  the  characters,  added 
about  six  thousand  not  contained 
in  that  dictionary;  distinguishing 
them  under  every  element  or  key, 
by  prefixing  the  character  tsung 
*«  added."  Besides  these  they  col- 
lected from  various  works  nearly 
1700  characters  more,  which  had 
never  yet  found  a  place  in  any  dic- 
tionary \  and  lastly  about  4000  in 
superadditioui  part  of  which  they 
describe  as  having  no  name,  and 
the  rest  as  having  neither  name  nor 
meaning.  These  however  were 
introduced  in  the  form  of  an  ap- 
pendix, and  constitute  the  two  last 
of  the  thirty-four  volumes  of  which 
this  dictionary  consists  :  and  hj 
tht^se  a)eap9  the  total  number  of 


the  characters  amounts  to  forty* 
three-thousand,  four-hundred  and 
n inety-six.  *  Now  a  work  thus  pon- 
derous, and  loaded  partly  in  Its 
body,  and  altogether  towards  i^ 
end,  with  obsolete  terms,  can  never 
be  a  useful  popular  work  even  iii 
China  itself,  and  would  be  hardljr 
worth  the  trouble  of  translating, 
into  a  foreign  tongue.  And  it  waa 
to  this  circumstance  we  alluded  in 
stating  that  M.  de  Guignes'  dio; 
tionary  is  perhaps  the  most  really 
useful  of  any  extant,  either  in  £a^ 
rope  or  Asia :  for  it  contains  about 
fourteen  thousand  characters,  for 
the  most  part  well  selected  and 
well  explained,  while  the  dictlonarjr 
of  the  Jesuits  contains  not  mora 
than  eight'  thousand ;  aiid  the  na^ 
live  vocabularies  of  an  earlier  date 
which  we  have  just  referred  to, 
ifauch  fewer,  or  imperfectly  and  in^ 
distinctly  explained.  Should  Dr. 
Marshman,  however,  persevere  in 
the  laborious  task,  which  we  bpr 
lieve.he  has  long  been  employed 
upon,  and  r^ive  us  a  translation  of 
the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  China, 
duly  expurgated  of  obsolete  and 
unknown  characters,  he  will  make 
a  present  to  the  world  as  much 
superior  to  the  work  before  us,  as 
the  work  before  us  is  to  every 
thing  of  the  kind  that  has  hitherto 
preceded  it. 

"  Discours  sur  1*  Origine,  les 
Progres  et  1*  Utilite,  kc^  **  Dis- 
course on  the  origin,  progress^  and 
advantage  of  cultivating  the  Chi- 
nese language  in  Europe.  By  M. 
Abel-Remusat.**  8vo.  Paris.  The 
writer  has  been  exalted  to  the  chair 
of  the  Chinese  professorship  in  the 
College  of  France  by  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  the  discourse  before  us  consti- 
tutes his  inaugural  oration.  It  is  a 
good  comment  upon  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  Jesuit  *  and  Domini- 
can 
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Ob  Missioparies }  pa^s  deserv^ 
com})1imeDts  toGolios  and  Silve&tre 
de  Sacyi  and  breathet  sufficient 
incense  to  the  gracious  sovereign 
irom  whose  paniality  th^  author 
lias  obtained  possession  of  bis  pro- 
fessorial cbair^  But  upon  the  whole 
It  inerely  skims  the  surface  of  tbe 
subject :  and  we  do  not  thinks  from 
the  subjoined  program^  that  the^ 
l^roposed  coarse  of  lectures  is  in 
•nj  part  of  it  likely  to  go  much 
deeper. 

"  Hiatoirclitteraired*  Italic,  3cc.- 
Literary  History  of  Italy.  By  P. 
1m  Gioguen6  *,  of  the  Roycd  Insti* 
lute  of  F^ance^  &c.  Paris,  six  vols^ 
Svo.  This  is  an  extetisive  work,  but 
ibere  is  more  matter  pressed  into 
ft  than  usf^uil  in  French  publica- 
tions. The  author  is  fully  at  home 
upon  his  subject,  and  has  furpished 
us  with  a  literary  compilation  so 
lepiete  with  good  sense,  good  taste, 
•nd  good  entertainment,  that  we 
isoold  wish  to  meet  bion  again  in  an 
Sngltsb  dress. 

We  have  already  noticed  the 
pctblic  spirit  which  appears  to  per- 
vade the  National  Society  of  Po- 
land. The  Society  of  Sciences  at 
"Warsaw  is  entitled  to  equal  praise. 
It  is  engaged  in  a  subscription  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  me- 
fnory  of  Copernicus,  which  we 
V^t  will  succeed  to  ihe  extent  it 
ought  to  do.  It  has  also  proposed 
a  prize  of  fifty  golden  ducats  for 
the  best  Essay  on  constructing 
public  roads  throughout  the  Polish 
■  kingdom :  and  another  of  a  hun- 
dred ducats  for  the  best  tragedy  on 
8  subject  of  national  history.  In 
the  mean  time  the  general  history 
of  the  country,  undertaken  by  va- 
rious members  of  the  Nation^  So- 
ciety, contioees  to  advance.  The 
feign  of  Sigisnund  III.  has  been 
completad  by  Niemezewitz;  an4 


the  regeqcj  of  Cassimir  iV«  by  If* 

Krajowski.  Closely  connected  witk 
which,  so  £ir  as  idates  to  the  ofrr 
tional  literature  of  Poland,  is  M« 
Felix  Bentkowsky's  ''Researches 
after  the  most  ancient  works,  printed 
by  J.  Haller  at  Cracow."  Many 
of  these  relate  to  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  are  of  great  meitoi 
others  are  wdl  calculated  to  ibov 
its  scientific  acquirements, 

**  Elenco  di  akane  parole  oggidi 
frequentamenie,  &c«"  "  Spedaiett 
of  various  words  in  freqocot  use  at 
present,  which  are  not  found  in  the 
vocabnlaries  of  the  Italian  lan« 
guage.'*  Svo.  'Milan.  This  work 
has  been  patronized  by  the  FlofOk- 
tine  academy :  and  it  would  be 
well  if  a  like  plan  were  punaedin 
other  countries,  where  an  esiabltsb- 
ed  Philological  Society  for  national 
purposes  exists:  a  sort  of  lexioo* 
graphical  mint,  charged  with  ibe 
office  of  watching  over  the  current 
terms  pf  a  language,  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  genuine  and 
counterfeit  cohi,  and  armed  with 
sufficient  power  to  prohibit  the 
latter  firora  bdng  tittered.  How 
many  absurd,  aiFected,  or  sajlf 
terms  would  be  banished  from 
daily  i\se  in  our  own  country,  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  court  of 
control. 

"  Saggio  li  Poesie,"  ''Aitemptsat 
Poetry.  By  Sign.  G.Geronioo/*  8vob 
Naples.  These  fugitive  pieces  are  nol 
without  merit,  and  have  even  risen 
into  esteem  in  t  he  Neapolitan  cjapital : 
an  honour  we  suspect  they  would 
not  so  soon  have  acquired  at  Flo- 
rence. They  consist  of  short  peices 
chiefly  odes,  most  of  which  are 
Anacreontic.  They  serve  also  to 
usher  into  notice  various  poetic 
efl^usions  of  tlie  abbate  Giovanni 
Melli,  whose  productibni  we  pie* 
fer  to  those  of  his  friend. 

A  discu3ai9% 
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AdiscQiuon  has  £01  some  time 
tobsisted  among  aotiquaries  at 
Rome,  respecting  the  actual  depth 
and  ooostroctton  of  the  Colisenm  : 
various  plans  have  been  oflfered  in 
rapport  of  as  many  opinions^  bat 
the  question  is  still  sub  lite, 

^'  Richerche  sopra  una  pietra, 
9cc»  '*  Researches  on  ope  of  the 
piecioos  stones,  on  the  pontifical 
vestof  Aaron,"  folio,  Milan.  The 
precious  stones  that  ornamented  the 
dress  of  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
have  formed  a  subject  of  inquiry  in 
many  ages.  In  a  remote  period 
Bpipbanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus, 
quoted  by  St.  Austin,  is  said  to 
have  written  upon  them.  The 
author  l>efore  us  confines  his  at- 
tention to  the  twelfth  gem  alone : 
this  author  is  M.  Hager,  well 
known  some  years  since  in  our  own 
country;  he  wanders,  as  usual, 
about  the  subject  with  much  pa- 
rade of  irrelative  learning,  and  at 
length  leaves  us  as  uncertain  as 
ever,  whether  it  were  a  jasper,  an 
onyx  or  a  beryl. 

Greece,  so  dear  to  the  membry 
from  an  early  initiation  Into  classical 
literature,  and  a  most  interesting 
part  of  which  f  s  now  become  linked 
to  the  British  empire,  by  the  annexa* 
tion  of  the  Ionian  isles,  we  truly 
rejoice  to  observe,  is  at  length 
about  to  revive  from  the  sloth  and 
ignorance  it  has  evinced  for  so 
many  centuries.  Public  schools 
and  colleges  are  now  established  in 


several  islands,  and  one  ot  two  ia 
the  bosom  of  the  Peloponnesus* 
We  may  particularly  mention  one 
at  Athens,  under  the  superintead- 
ance  of  the  learned  Rhasis  \  one  at 
Chio,  which  has  been  considerably 
endowed  with  books  presented  to 
its  administrators  by  numerous  li- 
beral and  enlightened  menof  letteif 
at  Vienna,  Geneva  and  Paris,  chi^y 
indeed  through  the  powerfpl  in* 
tercession  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Coray ;  one  of  considerable  extent 
and  merit  at  Yasst  in  Moldavia* 
and  a  regular  and  growing  college 
at  the  town  of  Meliai,  near  Mount 
Pelion,  superintended' by  the  'ex« 
cellent  and  indefatigable  archiman- 
drite, Anthimos  Gasi,  the  learned 
editor  of  a  Greek  Sdentific  Journal^ 
entitled,  'E/?|*ijf  0  X&yio^,  ''^Thd 
Literary  Mercury,"  which  is  ac* 
quiring  an  extensive  circulation. 

The  chief  works  which  havp 
reached  us  from  the  Pbiladelphian 
or  other  American  presses,  are 
'^  Travels  through  Canada,  &c.  lit 
1806-1807,  with  anecdotes  of  somtf 
of  the  leading  characters  in  the 
United  States :  By  John  Lambert.^ 
2  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Mcarts's  "Pie* 
ture  of  Philadelphia,**  giving  ai| 
account  of  its  origin,  increase  and 
improvements.  The  same  author's 
**  Geological  account  of  the  United 
States;"  and  three  first  volumes  of 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelpbian  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Agric:ulture> 
8fc;' 


th£  end. 


i  .  bcni^y  and  ^wn. 
Bub  Cottrt,  Fleet  Suca,  LoaOotK 
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